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manpower  and  labour  relations 


liEVIEW 


Economics  and  Research  Oranch,  Department  of  Labour,  Canadt 


Current  Manpower  Situation 

//E  usual  decrease  in  employment  occurred  during  December  but  at  a 
much  sloiver  rate  than  last  winter,  with  the  result  that  more  people 
hetd  jobs  than  a  year  earlier  in  both  agricultural  and  non-agricultural 
activities .  The  civilian  labour  force  showed  a  correspondingly  large 
increase,  so  that  unempooyment  continued  above  the  comparable  1953 
levels.  The  rate  of  hiring  in  some  of  the  heavy  manufacturing  industries 
showed  a  continued  upward  trend.  The  strike  of  automobile  workers 
caused  some  new  lay-offs  and  prolonged  others  in  related  industries. 


Employment  conditions  in  most  parts  of  the  country  were  dominated 
by  seasonal  influences  during  December.  In  the  early  part  of  the  month, 
workers  were  still  being  released  in  agriculture  and  by  the  week  of 
December  11  the  number  of  agricultural  job  holders  was  130,000  below 
the  October  peak.  In  the  last  half  of  the  month,  construction  employment 
declined  sharply  because  of  the  weather  and  retail  trade  passed  its  peak. 


Smaller  seasonal  reductions  took 
place  in  transportation,  food  and 
beverages,  wood  products  and 
clothing.  The  result  was  that  at 
January  1,  1955,  of  109  areas 
surveyed  monthly,  34  were  in  the 
category  of  substantial  labour 
surplus  compared  with  nine  at 
December  1,  1954  and  36  at 

January  1,  1954. 

In  the  week  ending  December 
11,  1954,  a  total  of  5,167,000 

persons  held  jobs,  36,000  fewer 
than  in  November.  It  is  notable 
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that  all  of  the  employment  decline 
occurred  in  agriculture  while  there 
was  actually  a  slight  gain  in  non- 
agricultural  activities.  The  signifi¬ 
cance  of  this  becomes  clearer 
when  comparisons  are  made  with 
earlier  years.  In  1953  the  number 
of  persons  with  non-agricultural 
jobs  dropped  during  the  same 
period  by  more  than  50,000  and 
in  1952  by  almost  15,000. 

Reports  from  many  parts  of 
the  country  suggest  that  the  sus¬ 
tained  level  of  non-agricultural 
employment  was  attributable,  in  part  at  least,  to  a  heavy  volume  of 
housing  construction.  This  is  supported  by  preliminary  figures  showing 
that  the  number  of  residential  units  begun  in  the  larger  centres  during 
December  was  substantially  higher  than  in  December  1953.  The  total 
number  of  units  begun  during  the  first  11  months  of  1954  was  nine  per 
cent  greater  than  in  1953  and  the  number  under  construction  at  the  end 
of  November  was  eight  per  cent  greater. 

Employment  in  manufacturing  continued  below  year-earlier  levels, 
although  the  difference  was  smaller  than  last  fall  if  allowances  are  made 
for  the  direct  and  indirect  effects  of  the  Ford  strike.  Hiring  activity  has 
strengthened  recently  in  many  of  the  industries  that  experienced  sharp 
production  and  employment  declines  earlier  in  the  year.  The  most  striking 
recovery  took  place  in  motor  vehicle  parts  firms,  which  showed  an  em¬ 
ployment  gain  of  about  15  per  cent  in  the  period  September  =  November, 
despite  the  retarding  effect  of  the  Ford  strike.  Employment  has  also 
shown  steady  gains  in  the  textile  industry. 

Weekly  hours  continued  the  upward  trend  that  began  last  summer. 
At  the  beginning  of  November,  the  average  work  week  in  mining  showed 
a  gain  of  one-half  hour  from  the  previous  month.  In  manufacturing  the 
work  week  was  41.2  hours,  down  seasonally  from  October  but  up  1.4 
hours  from  the  1954  low  point.  Earnings  also  resumed  an  upward  trend 
in  recent  months  after  dropping  more  than  usual  during  the  summer. 
Average  hourly  earnings  dropped  from  142.2  cents  in  June  to  139.5  cents 

in  October  but  rose  again  to  140.4 
in  November.  The  figure  in  Novem¬ 
ber  1953  was  137.4  cents. 

The  latest  estimates  indicate 
that  employment  in  Canada  was 
once  again  higher  than  a  year 
earlier  but  that  this  increase  was 
exceeded  by  the  growth  in  labour 
force.  Consequently,  unemployment 
continued  above  the  1953  level, 
although  the  margin  was  smaller 
than  in  earlier  months.  The  higher 
level  of  unemployment  in  1954  was 
accompanied  by  an  increase  in  the 
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43 


AVERAGE  HOURS  WORKED? 

manufacturing 


2 


duration  of  unemployment,  as 
indicated  in  the  accompanying 
table,  which  shows  the  percentage 
distribution  of  persons  without 
jobs  according  to  the  length  of 
time  they  have  been  seeking  work. 
The  significant  feature  of  the  table 
is  that  the  proportion  of  those 
seeking  work  for  more  than  three 
months  was,  on  the  average,  28 
per  cent  in  the  last  half  of  1954, 
compared  with  18  per  cent  in  1953. 


Length  of  Time  Seeking  Work 


July- December 
1954 

Duration  per  cent 

(months) 


Average 

1953 

per  cent 


Less 

than  1 

36 

1-3 

36 

More 

than  3 

28 

100 


45 

37 

18 

100 


Iron  and  Steel  Products  Industry 

During  the  past  five  years,  levels  of  activity  in  the  iron  and  steel 
products  industry  have  shown  wide  variations.  A  rising  trend  that  began 
early  in  1950  continued  through  1951  and  1952  and  was  followed  by  a 
fairly  steady  decline  in  T953  and  1954.  The  resulting  movement  in  em¬ 
ployment  (see  accompanying  chart)  has  been  of  the  amplitude  of  about 
20  per  cent. 


The  major  factor  initiating  the  rising  trend  during  the  summer  of 
1950  was  the  beginning  of  the  defence  preparedness  program  after  the 
outbreak  of  war  in  Korea.  Substantially  increased  government  expendi¬ 
tures  for  the  procurement  of  military  equipment  and  supplies  placed 
greatly  increased  demands  upon  all  sectors  of  the  iron  and  steel  industry. 
Demands  for  military  hard  goods  meant  increased  requirements  of  primary 
iron  and  steel  shapes  and  fabrication.  Production  for  defence,  together 
with  sustained  civilian  demand,  necessitated  wide-spread  conversion 
and  expansion  of  plant  capacity,  which  in  turn  required  substantial  order 


lnd«* 


Distribution  of  employment  among  major  sectors:  machinery  manufacturing,  21%;  primary 
iron  and  steel,  19%;  iron  castings,  11%;  sheet  metal  products,  11%;  agricultural  imple¬ 
ments,  6%;  fabricated  and  structural  steel,  5%. 
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placements  for  structural  forms  and  new  machinery  and  equipment.  Simul¬ 
taneously  with  the  increase  in  defence  manufacturing,  and  related  to 
its  material  requirements,  capital  expenditure  directed  towards  resource 
development  expanded  markedly.  The  aluminium  development  at  kitimat 
and  iron  ore  development  in  Labrador  were  two  of  the  major  projects. 
These,  together  with  sizeable  developments  in  most  other  resource 
fields,  including  hydro-electric  power,  had  a  broad  stimulating  affect 
upon  all  sectors  of  the  iron  and  steel  industry. 

The  peak  of  the  upward  production  and  employment  trend  in  most 
divisions  of  the  industry  was  reached  towards  the  end  of  1952.  Throughout 
the  first  half  of  1953  the  decline  was  gradual;  but  during  the  latter 
months  of  the  year  it  was  sharp.  The  decline  stemmed,  in  part,  from  the 
fact  that  demands  for  expanded  facilities  for  defence  production  were 
being  met  and  that  actual  procurement  programs  were  being  completed. 
However,  in  addition  to  the  decreased  demand  for  producer  durable 
goods,  some  weakening  in  demand  for  consumer  durables  also  became 
evident  in  1953.  Downward  production  and  employment  trends,  particu¬ 
larly  in  the  automotive  and  household  appliance  industry,  contributed 
substantially  to  the  curtailment.  Although  total  capital  expenditure  in¬ 
creased  during  1953,  there  was  a  significant  shift  away  from  machinery 
and  equipment  and  towards  commercial,  institutional  and  residential 
construction. 

The  trends  established  during  1953  continued  during  1954  with  only 
minor  changes.  Capital  expenditure  still  favoured  construction,  particu¬ 
larly  residential  building,  as  against  new  machinery  and  equipment.  The 
downward  trend  in  consumer  durables  persisted  during  the  first  half  of 
the  year,  although  some  strengthening  in  demand  for  household  appliances 
was  evident  during  later  months.  Correspondingly,  the  employment  trend 
continued  the  downward  movement  of  1953  and  by  November  1,  1954,  the 
decline  from  the  1952  peak  was  18  per  cent  or  approximately  30,000 
workers. 

During  the  last  quarter  of  the  year,  however,  the  underlying  employ¬ 
ment  trend  was  obscured  because  of  sizeable  strikes  both  in  the  iron 
and  steel  industries  and  in  major  steel-using  industries.  How  much  of 
the  18  per  cent  decline  in  employment  can  be  attributed  to  the  effects  of 
these  strikes  is  difficult  to  ascertain.  A  rough  estimate  indicates  that 
perhaps  between  5,000  and  10,000  of  the  decrease  in  employment  can  be 
attributed  directly  and  indirectly  to  strike  action. 

More  than  four-fifths  of  the  iron  and  steel  industry  is  located  in 
Ontario  and  Quebec;  a  further  four  or  five  per  cent  is  in  Nova  Scotia. 
Consequently,  the  effects  of  employment  fluctuations  in  the  industry 
during  the  past  two  years  have  been  limited  to  these  provinces.  Since 
the  1952  peak,  employment  in  the  industry  declined  by  19,400  in  Ontario, 
by  9,900  in  Quebec  and  by  1,700  in  Nova  Scotia  (chiefly  Sydney).  The 
effects  of  reduced  production  and  employment  have  been  most  marked  in 
such  centers  as  Sault  Ste.  Marie,  Welland,  Brantford,  Hamilton,  Guelph 
and  Sydney  where  the  iron  and  steel  industry  is  either  a  major  or  the 
sole  source  of  employment.  However,  even  in  the  metropolitan  centers 
of  Toronto  and  Montreal,  where  there  is  a  great  diversity  of  industrial 
activity,  the  reduction  in  iron  and  steel  production  has  contributed  to 
increased  levels  of  unemployment  and  short-time  employment. 
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Labour-Management  Relations 

increases  of  about  five  cents  continued  to  be  fairly  frequent 
vW  among  recent  collective  bargaining  settlements.  Improvements  in 
such  fringe  benefits  as  vacations,  statutory  holidays  and  pension  plans 
were  also  common.  Many  of  the  new  agreements  are  for  two-year  terms. 

At  mid-January,  negotiations  were  under  way  in  an  attempt  to  end 
the  strike  of  employees  of  the  Ford  Motor  Co.  of  Canada,  Limited,  No 
agreement  had  been  reached  covering  employees  of  the  Chrysler  Corpo¬ 
ration  of  Canada,  pending  the  outcome  of  the  Ford  dispute.  In  several 
other  industries,  including  primary  textiles  and  non-ferrous  metal  mining, 
important  negotiations  were  under  way.  Agreements  were  reached  covering 
major  firms  engaged  in  the  manufacture  of  steel  and  steel  products, 
aircraft,  non-ferrous  metal  products,  and  in  mining. 

Current  Bargaining 

Automobiles  —  It  is  now  approximately  a  year  since  bargaining  first  got 
under  way  between  the  Ford  Motor  Co.  of  Canada,  Limited,  and  the 
United  Automobile  Workers  (CIO-CCL).  Employees  of  the  company  at 
Windsor  and  Oakville  have  been  on  strike  for  more  than  three  months 
and  at  Etobicoke  since  November  15,  1954. 

Primary  Textiles  —  No  settlement  had  been  reported  at  the  time  of  writing 
in  the  contract  dispute  between  the  Dominion  Textile  Company  Limited 
and  the  National  Federation  of  Textile  Workers  (CCCL)  representing 
employees  at  a  number  of  plants  in  Quebec.  The  union’s  demands  had 
previously  been  rejected  by  a  conciliation  board  (L.G.,  Dec.  1954, 
p.  1663). 

Differences  over  non-wage  items  between  the  Hamilton  Cotton 
Company,  Limited,  Dundas  Cotton  Mill  and  Trent  Cotton  Company  Limit¬ 
ed,  and  three  locals  of  the  Textile  Workers  Union  of  America  (CIO-CCL) 
remained  unsettled  at  the  middle  of  January.  In  a  report  published  re¬ 
cently,  a  board  of  conciliation  recommended  minor  changes  to  seniority, 
overtime  and  insurance  provisions  in  the  agreement.  Further  negotiations 
were  scheduled  between  the  parties. 

Gold  and  Base  Metal  Mining  —  Extensive  collective  bargaining  will  not 
get  under  way  until  late  spring  in  most  of  the  gold  and  base  metal  mining 
industry.  However,  bargaining  is  scheduled  to  start  soon  in  a  number  of 
mines  in  Northern  Ontario  and  Quebec  in  which  workers  are  represented 
by  the  United  Steelworkers  of  America  (CIO-CCL).  Negotiations  at 
Noranda  Mines  Limited  are  in  progress.  Union  demands  are  reported  to 
include  the  check-off  of  union  dues,  a  wage  increase,  reduced  hours 
and  improved  fringe  benefits.  Bargaining  over  similar  issues  in  1953 
resulted  in  prolonged  strikes  which  extended  into  1954. 

Recent  Settlements 

Steel  —  An  agreement  was  reached  early  in  January  between  the  United 
Steelworkers  of  America  (CIO-CCL)  and  Dominion  Iron  and  Steel  Limited 
at  Sydney,  N.S.  Some  3,400  workers  affected  by  the  new  agreement  will 
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receive  a  wage  increase  of  five  cents  an  hour.  The  same  amount  of  in¬ 
crease  was  agreed  upon  by  the  union  and  the  other  two  main  basic  steel 
producers  in  Canada  in  1954  (L.G.,  Sept.  1954,  p.  1215). 

Bargaining  has  also  been  in  progress  for  several  weeks  between  the 
same  union  at  a  number  of  steel  fabricating  plants  of  the  Steel  Co.  of 
Canada,  Limited,  at  various  points  in  Ontario  and  Quebec  and  at  the 
Dominion  Steel  and  Coal  Corporation,  Limited,  at  Trenton,  N.S.  An 
agreement,  covering  the  Trenton  plant,  that  provides  for  a  5-cent-an- 
hour  wage  increase  and  other  benefits  was  reported  to  have  been  reached 
recently. 

Aircraft  and  Parts  -  A  new  collective  agreement  was  reached  recently 
between  the  International  Association  of  Machinists  (AFL-dLC)  and 
Canadair  Limited,  Montreal.  Under  the  two-year  agreement,  hourly  paid 
workers  received  a  general  wage  increase  of  five  cents  per  hour,  in¬ 
creased  vacations  and  other  benefits.  The  contract  at  the  other  major 
aircraft  plant,  A.V.  Iloe,  Canada  Limited,  Malton,  Ont.,  does  not  termi¬ 
nate  until  April. 

Al  uminum  —  Two-year  agreements  have  been  reached  between  the  Alumi¬ 
num  Co.  of  Canada,  Limited,  and  unions  representing  employees  at  Arvida 
and  Kingston.  The  agreement  for  Arvida,  where  employees  are  represented 
by  the  National  Metal  Trades  Federation  (CCCL),  provides  a  wage  in¬ 
crease  of  six  cents  for  non-tradesmen  and  eight  cents  for  tradesmen 
plus  other  benefits.  A  further  increase  of  two  and  three  cents  for  each 
class  of  workers  respectively  will  become  effective  next  year.  At  its 
Kingston  works,  the  company  renewed  separate  agreements  with  the 
United  Steelworkers  of  America  (CIO-CCL)  and  the  International  As¬ 
sociation  of  Machinists  (AFL-TLC).  Wage  rates  under  both  contracts 
were  increased  by  two  cents  per  hour  (three  cents  for  certain  classes 
of  employees  in  the  machinists’  agreement)  and  fringe  benefits  were 
improved.  In  all  three  contracts,  the  company  agreed  to  contribute  two 
cents  per  hour  to  a  proposed  health  plan. 

Mining  —  Three  asbestos  mining  companies  and  the  National  Federation 
of  Mining  Industry  Employees,  Inc.  (CCCL)  reached  one-year  agreements 
covering  mine  workers  in  the  Thetford  Mines  region  of  Quebec.  Under 
the  terms  of  the  new  agreements,  employees  of  the  Asbestos  Corporation, 
Limited,  the  Johnson’s  Company  Ltd.,  and  the  Flintkote  Mines  Limited 
receive  wage  increases,  a  company-financed  pension  plan,  improved 
vacation  provisions  and  adjustments  in  night  shift  differentials. 

An  agreement  was  reached  recently  between  the  United  Steelworkers 
of  America  (CIO-CCL)  and  the  Steep  R  ock  Iron  Mines,  Limited,  at 
Atikokan,  Ont.  The  two-year  agreement  provides  for  the  reduction  of 
the  regular  work  week  from  44  to  40  hours  for  the  800  employees  covered. 

Other  Recent  Settlements  —  A  new  agreement  was  reached  between  the 
Montreal  Locomotive  Works,  Limited,  at  Montreal  and  the  United  Steel¬ 
workers  of  America  (CIO-CCL).  Terms  of  settlement  were  reported  to 
include  a  wage  increase  of  five  cents  an  hour,  improvements  in  vacation 
and  welfare  plans  and  other  fringe  benefits. 
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The  International  Longshoremen’s  Association  (TLC)  at  Saint  John 
and  Halifax  recently  concluded  new  agreements  with  the  Shipping  Feder¬ 
ation  of  Canada.  Terms  of  settlement  provide  an  increase  of  three  cents 
per  hour  in  wage  rates  and  increased  employer  contributions  to  the 
pension  and  welfare  plans. 

An  agreement  was  reached  between  the  American  Can  Company  and 
the  Can  Workers  Federal  Union  (TLC).  The  master  agreement  applies 
to  plant  employees  at  Montreal,  Hamilton,  Simcoe  and  Chatham.  Wage 
rates  were  increased  by  five  cents  an  hour  and  pension,  insurance  and 
holiday  provisions  were  improved  under  the  one-year  agreement. 

Although  bargaining  in  the  construction  industry  will  not  become 
widespread  until  April  and  May,  two  important  agreements  were  signed 
during  January.  A  conciliation  board  recommended  a  wage  increase  of 
ten  cents  per  hour  for  electricians  in  Montreal,  represented  by  the  Inter¬ 
national  Brotherhood  of  Electrical  Workers  (AFL-TLC)  and  the  National 
Syndicate  of  Electricians  (CCCL).  The  increase  brought  the  electricians’ 
rate  to  $2.00  per  hour.  Both  parties  to  the  dispute  had  agreed  beforehand 
to  accept  the  board’s  report.  The  Lakehead  Builders’  Exchange  and  the 
United  Brotherhood  of  Carpenters  and  Joiners  of  America  signed  a  two- 
year  agreement  covering  carpenters  in  the  Fort  William  -  Port  Arthur 
area.  The  agreement  becomes  effective  April  1  and  provides  a  wage 
increase  of  five  cents  an  hour.  A  further  increase  may  be  made  during 
the  life  of  the  agreement,  depending  on  changes  in  the  consumerprice 
index. 

Two  recent  agreements  covering  office  workers  include  salary  in¬ 
creases  of  six  and  seven  per  cent.  At  the  International  Harvester  Co. 
of  Canada,  Limited,  Hamilton,  salaried  workers  received  increases 
totalling  six  per  cent  under  a  new  agreement  negotiated  by  the  United 
Steelworkers  of  America  (CIO-CCL).  In  Windsor,  a  group  of  civic  em¬ 
ployees  in  various  city  departments,  represented  by  the  Windsor  Munici¬ 
pal  Office  Employees,  Federal  Union  No.  543  (TLC),  signed  a  first 
collective  agreement  with  the  city.  A  general  increase  of  seven  per  cent 
in  salaries  was  provided. 

Work  Stoppages 

Preliminary  figures  for  the  year  1954  indicate  little  change  over 
1953  in  the  frequency  and  length  of  work  stoppages  in  Canada.  Totals 
for  both  years  are  as  follows: 

Time-loss  as 


Number  of 

Time- 

Per  Cent  of 

Number  of 

Workers 

loss  in 

Total  Working 

Year 

Stoppoges 

Involved 

Man-days 

Time 

1953  . 

.  174 

55,988 

1,324,715 

0.13 

1954 . 

.  168 

61,477 

1,472,160 

0.15 

For  December  1954,  preliminary  figures  show  16  work  stoppages  affecting 
12,169  workers  with  a  time-loss  of  240,841  man-days.  This  compares 
with  23  work  stoppages  involving  20,628  workers  with  a  time-loss  of 
326,460  man-days  during  November  1954  and  with  29  stoppages  involving 
11,275  workers  and  a  time-loss  of  265,265  man-days  during  December 
1953. 
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Manpower  Sifuation  in  Local  Areas 

¥IRTUALLY  all  local  areas 
experienced  the  usual  in¬ 
crease  in  unemployment  in  the 
latter  part  of  December  as  the 
country  entered  the  months  of 
seasonal  slackness  in  economic 
activity.  In  many  outlying  areas, 
the  completion  of  outdoor  farm  work 
and  the  mid-winter  pause  in  woods 
operations  were  the  main  sources 
of  increasing  unemployment.  An 
important  contributing  factor  in 
industrial  areas  was  the  temporary 
lay-off  of  workers  in  many  firms 
to  permit  year-end  stocktaking. 
All  areas  were  affected  by  the 
post-Christmas  drop  in  retail  trade  and  the  weather-enforced  decline 
in  construction,  lake  shipping  and  rail  transportation. 

Forty-nine  of  the  109  areas  covered  in  the  monthly  survey  of  local 
labour  markets  were  reclassified  into  categories  designating  a  greater 
labour  supply.  Of  these,  24  areas  moved  from  a  generally  balanced  de¬ 
mand  and  supply  situation  to  one  of  moderate  labour  surpluses  and  25 
moved  from  the  moderate  surplus  to  the  substantial  labour  surplus  cate¬ 
gory.  As  a  result,  all  but  eight  areas  were  in  the  surplus  categories  at 
January  1,  1955.  The  eight  areas  in  balance  represented  five  per  cent 
of  all  paid  workers  in  Canada.  This  compares  with  32  areas,  representing 
about  28  per  cent  of  paid  workers,  at  the  beginning  of  December  and 
19  areas,  representing  23  per  cent  of  paid  workers,  at  the  beginning  of 
January  1954. 

The  regional  year-to-year  comparison  of  labour  conditions  has 
changed  little  during  the  past  three  months.  Labour  surplus  areas  are 
less  numerous  than  last  year  in  the  Atlantic  region  and  more  numerous 
in  the  Ontario  and  Prairie  regions.  In  the  remaining  regions,  the  number 
of  areas  in  each  category  was  about  the  same  as  a  year  earlier. 


Labour 

lurplus  * 

Approx  imate 
Balance  * 

Labour 
Shortage  * 

Labour 

Market  Area 

1 

2 

3 

4 

Jan.  1 
1955 

Jan.  1 
1954 

Jan.  1 
1955 

Jan.  1 
1954 

Jan.  1 
1955 

Jan.  1 
1954 

Jon.  1 
1955 

Jan.  1 
1954 

Metropolitan 

4 

3 

6 

6 

1 

2 

__ 

Major  Industrial 

8 

10 

18 

16 

1 

1 

— 

— 

Major  Agricultural 

1 

1 

11 

8 

2 

5 

— 

— 

Minor 

21 

22 

32 

24 

4 

11 

- 

- 

Total 

34 

36 

67 

54 

8 

19 

- 

- 

*See  inside  back  cover.  Labour  Gazette, 


CANADA 

Proportion  of  paid  workers  within  eoch  of 
the  four  labour  market  groups. 

Per  Cent _ Per  Cent 
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SURPLUS  SURPLUS  SHORTAGE  BALANCE 
GROUP  1  GROUP  2  GROUP  4  GROUP  3 
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CLASSIFICATION  OF  LABOUR  MARKET  AREAS 
January  1,  1955 


APPROXIMATE  LABOUR 

LABOUR  SURPLUS  BALANCE  SHORTAGE 

^  Group  2  Group  3  Group  4 

METROPOLITAN  AREAS 
(iobour  force  75,000  or  more) 

OUEBEC-LEVIS  < - 

ST.  JOHN'S  < - 

VANCOUVER -NEW  ■< - 

WESTMINSTER  < - 

Windsor 

Col  gory 

E  dmo  nton 

Hami  Iton 

Montreol 

TORONTO  < - 

Winnipeg 

Ottowo  -  Hull 

MAJOR  INDUSTRIAL  AREAS 
(labour  force  25,000-75,000: 

60  per  cent  or  more  in 
non^ogrlculturol  octivjty) 

CORNWALL  — 

FORT  WILLIAM- 
PORT  ARTHUR 

Fornhom  —  Granby 

Moncton 

New  Glosgow 

SARNiA  < - 

SHAWINIGAN  FALLS  <— 
Trois  Rivieres 

Brantford 

Corner  Brook 

Guelph 

Halifax 

Jol  iette 

KITCHENER  < - 

Lac  St.  Jean 

London 

Niagara  Peninsula 

Oshawa 

Peterborough 

Rouyn  —  Vol  d'Or 

Saint  John 

Sherbrooke 

SUDBURY  ^  — 

Sydney 

Ttmmins- 

Kirkland  Lake 

Victoria 

Kingston 

MAJOR  AGRICULTURAL  AREAS 
(lobour  force  25,000  -  75,000: 

40  per  cent  or  more  in  agriculture) 

RIVIERE  DU  LOUP  < - 

BRANDON  < - 

Chatham 

Charlottetown 

LETHBRIDGE  < - 

MOOSE  JAW  < - 

NORTH  GATTLEFORO< - 

Prince  Albert 

REGINA  < - 

SASKATOON  < - 

Thetford  -  Megontic  - 
St.  Georges 

YORKTON  < - 

Barrie 

Red  Deer 

MINOR  AREAS 
(lobour  force  10,000  -25,000) 

BATHURST  <— 

BRACEBRIDGE  < - 

CAMPBELLTON  < - 

CENTRAL  VANCOUVER 
ISLAND 

CHILLIWACK  < - 

drummondville  < — 

GASPE  < - 

MONTMAGNY  < - 

Newcostle 

OKANAGAN  VALLEY  < - 

OWEN  SOUND  < - 

Prince  George 

RIMOUSKI  < - 

Soult  Ste.  Morie 

SOREL  < - 

STE.  AGATHE-  ^ _ 

ST. JEROME 

ST.  HYACINTHE  < - 

St.  Stephen 

SUMMERSIDE  < - 

VaLLEYFIELD  < — 

YARMOUTH  < - 

Beouhornol  s 

Belleville  -  Trenton 

BRIDGEWATER  < - 

CRANBROOK  < - 

Douphin 

EDMUNDSTON  < - 

Fredericton 

Galt 

GODERICH  < - 

GRAND  FALLS  < — - 

KAMLOOPS  < - 

KENTVILLE  < - 

Lochute  - 

Ste.  Therese 

Lindsay 

Medicine  Hot 

North  Boy 

Pembroke 

Portoge  la  Prairie 

Prince  Rupert 

QUEBEC  NORTH  SHORE<- 

SIMCOE  < - 

St.  Jeon 

STRATFORD  <■ — 

St.  Thomos 

SWIFT  CURRENT  <- — 

Trail  -  Nelson 

Truro 

Victofiaville 

WALKERTON  < - 

WEYBURN  < — 

Woodstock,  N.B. 

WOODSTOCK  -  _ 

JNGERSOLL 

Brampton 

Dawson  Creek 

Drumheller 

L  istowel 

moved. 


—  The  areas  shown  in  copitol  letters  ore  those  that  hove  been  reclosilfied  during  the  month;  on  arrow  indicotes  the  group  from  which  they 
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REDUCTIONS  in  employment  in 
tile  Atlantic  region  increased 
during  December  as  seasonal  acti¬ 
vities  such  as  construction,  saw¬ 
milling  and  fish  processing  ap¬ 
proached  their  low  point,  l.ay-offs 
also  occurred  at  the  Sydney  steel 
plant  during  December,  bringing 
the  total  number  of  workers  released 
at  the  plant  during  the  last  two 
months  to  280.  Some  slackening 
was  evident,  too,  in  clothing  and 
ship  repair  work  in  the  region. 
These  decreases  were  partially 
offset  by  hiring  of  staff  for  the 
Christmas  trade  and  by  increased 
activity  along  the  waterfront  following  the  official  opening  of  the  winter 
port.  In  the  three  weeks  ending  December  11,  the  number  of  persons  with 
jobs  was  estimated  to  have  decreased  by  7,000  to  a  total  of  484,000,  a 
figure  25,000  higher  than  a  year  earlier. 

I’otal  employment  was  at  a  higher  level  during  December  1954  than 
1953,  largely  because  of  an  increase  in  the  number  of  persons  working 
in  agriculture.  Another  contributing  factor  was  the  heavier  volume  of 
woods  activity  in  1954,  which  absorbed  many  of  the  workers  released 
from  other  seasonal  activities.  Demand  for  loggers  was  particularly  strong 
in  New  Brunswick  this  season  as  a  result  of  an  extensive  clearing 
program  at  the  Gagetown  army  camp  and  of  firmer  demands  for  rough  pulp. 

The  general  level  of  manufacturing  employment  was  somewhat  lower 
than  a  year  earlier,  although  employment  trends  varied  considerably  in 
different  industries.  Employment  levels  in  the  transportation  equipment 
and  iron  and  steel  industries  were  sharply  below  the  preceding  year’s 
levels.  On  the  other  hand,  food  and  beverages  and  pulp  and  paper  con¬ 
tinued  to  employ  more  workers  during  December  than  a  year  earlier. 

Seasonal  reductions  in  labour  requirements  resulted  in  the  re¬ 
classification  of  nine  areas  during  the  month  — four  from  the  balanced  to 
the  moderate  labour  surplus  category  and  five  from  the  moderate  to  the 
substantial  labour  surplus  category.  Of  the  21  areas  in  the  region,  12 
vvere  in  the  moderate  and  nine  were  in  the  substantial  surplus  category 
at  the  beginning  of  January.  At  January  1,  1954,  seven  were  in  the 
moderate,  and  14  were  in  the  substantial  surplus  category. 


ATLANTIC 
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Local  Area  Developments 

St.  John  s  (metropolitan).  Reclassified  from  Group  2  to  Group  1.  Much 
of  the  increase  in  unemployment  was  the  result  of  seasonal  lay-offs  in 
construction,  logging  and  fish  processing  plants.  Also  augmenting  the 
available  labour  supply  was  a  non-seasonai  lay-off  during  the  month  at 
the  Bell  Island  iron  ore  mines;  about  500  workers  were  released  for 
approximately  three  months.  Total  industrial  employment  in  the  area 
was  about  equal  to  last  year’s. 
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Bathurst,  Campbellton,  Summerside  and  Yarmouth  (minor).  Reclassified 
from  Group  2  to  Group  1. 

Bridgewater,  Edmundston,  Grand  Falls  and  Kentville  (minor).  Reclassi¬ 
fied  from  Group  3  to  Group  2. 


QUEBEC 

THE  usual  seasonal  decline  in 
employment  in  Quebec  during  De¬ 
cember  was  partially  offset  by  tbe 
relatively  large  amount  of  resi¬ 
dential  construction  still  in  pro¬ 
gress  in  the  region,  l^oods  oper¬ 
ations  were  also  unusually  active 
during  December.  The  log  cut  was 
larger  than  in  the  previous  year 
and  hauling  was  proceeding  without 
delay  because  of  ideal  snow  con¬ 
ditions.  On  the  other  hand,  manu¬ 
facturing  employment,  which  was 
substantially  lower  than  in  1953, 
showed  the  usual  seasonal  slack¬ 
ening  during  the  month.  The  number 
of  persons  with  jobs  totalled  1,460,000  at  December  11,  a  decrease  of 
19,000  from  November  20.  This  compared  with  a  decline  of  25,000  in  the 
same  period  in  1953. 

Workers  were  being  rehired  in  the  aircraft  industry  during  December 
but  employment  had  not  yet  increased  in  the  railway  rolling  stock  and 
various  iron  and  steel  industries  and  further  lay-offs  occurred  in  the 
shipbuilding  industry.  Reflecting  this,  the  number  of  unemployed  metal¬ 
workers  was  much  larger  than  a  year  earlier. 

Seasonal  declines  in  activity  during  December  resulted  in  the  re¬ 
classification  of  12  of  the  24  labour  market  areas  in  Quebec.  Eleven 
shifted  from  the  moderate  to  the  substantial  labour  surplus  category  and 
one  from  balanced  to  moderate  surplus  category.  At  January  1,  1955,  13 
areas  were  in  the  substantial  and  11  in  the  moderate  surplus  category, 
compared  with  14  and  10  respectively  a  year  before. 

Local  Area  Developments 

Montreal  (metropolitan).  Remained  in  Group  2.  Construction  employment 
held  up  better  than  in  December  1953  but  most  outdoor  activities  de¬ 
creased  as  usual  during  the  month.  Manufacturing  employment  remained 
virtually  unchanged,  except  for  customary  lay-offs  at  the  year-end  for 
inventor y-taking  and  machinery  repair.  Unemployment  was  about  equal  to 
that  of  a  year  earlier. 

Quebec- Levis  (metropolitan).  Reclassified  from  Group  2  to  Group  1. 
Closure  of  the  Levis  shipyards  for  an  extended  Christmas  -  New  Year 
vacation  increased  seasonal  surpluses  of  labour  during  December.  Con¬ 
struction  activities  exceeded  those  of  the  preceding  year. 


UUEBEC 

Proportion  of  poid  workers  within  each  of 
the  four  labour  market  groups. 
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Shawinigan  Falls  (major  industrial).  Reclassified  from  Group  2  to  Group 
1.  Unemployment  increased  seasonally  during  the  month.  Activities  in 
the  non-seasonal  chemical  industry  continued  at  a  high  level  but  the 
textile  industry  was  still  operating  below  capacity. 

Riviere  du  Loup  (major  agricultural).  Reclassified  from  Group  2  to  Groupl. 

St.  Hyacinthe  (minor).  Reclassified  from  Group  2  to  Group  1.  Short-time 
and  reductions  in  employment  continued  in  the  textile  and  clothing  in¬ 
dustries  in  the  area.  Some  temporary  lay-offs  took  place  in  December 
in  manufacturing  plants  to  permit  inventory-taking  and  repairs  to  equipment. 

Sore!  (minor).  Reclassified  from  Group  2  to  Group  1.  Shipbuilding  and 
munitions  manufacturing  have  been  decreasing  in  the  past  year  as  the 
result  of  the  reduction  in  defence  orders.  Activity  in  the  textiles  in¬ 
dustry  also  has  been  slack  for  some  time. 

Drummondville,  Gaspe,  Montmagny,  Rimouski,  Ste.  Agathe-$t.  Jerome 
and  Valleyfield  (minor).  Reclassified  from  Group  2  to  Group  1. 

Quebec  North  Shore  (minor).  Reclassified  from  Group  3  to  Group  2. 


ONTARIO 

EMPLOYMENT  changed  very  little 
in  Ontario  diming  the  early  part  of 
December.  The  usual  seasonal 
decl  ines  in  outdoor  activities  were 
approximately  balanced  by  slight 
increases  in  some  of  the  consumer 
goods  manufacturing  industries  and 
extra  hiring  for  the  Christmas 
trade.  The  total  number  of  persons 
with  jobs  at  the  middle  of  De¬ 
cember,  1,908,000,  was  virtually 
unchanged  from  the  1,910,000  at 
November  20.  During  the  same 
period  a  year  earlier  the  number 
with  jobs  declined  by  about  17,000 
to  1,899,000.  Unemployment  con¬ 
tinued  at  levels  higher  than  a  year  earlier  since  the  labour  force  expanded 
more  rapidly  during  the  past  year  than  did  job  opportunities. 

Seasonal  employment  declines  in  construction  and  lake  shipping 
were  accelerated  by  cold  weather  and  heavy  snows  during  the  latter  part 
of  December  and  the  completion  of  the  log  cut  in  some  areas  resulted  in 
temporary  lay-offs  until  hauling  operations  begin.  On  the  other  hand, 
employment  in  most  of  the  consumer  goods  manufacturing  industries 
remained  firm  during  the  month.  Employment  increased  in  some  agri¬ 
cultural  implement  plants  and  in  the  motor  vehicle  and  parts  plants  not 
affected  by  the  b  ord  strike.  Year-end  closures  for  stock-taking  and  in¬ 
ventory  adjustments  occurred  in  a  few  plants  but  these  affected  fewer 
workers  and  were  of  shorter  duration  than  in  1953. 


ONTARIO 
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Gradual  seasonal  increases  in  unemployment  resulted  in  the  re¬ 
classification  of  eight  areas  from  the  balanced  to  the  moderate  surplus 
category  and  four  from  the  moderate  to  the  substantial  surplus  category. 
At  the  beginning  of  January,  five  of  the  34  areas  in  the  region  were  still 
in  the  balanced  labour  market  category,  23  were  in  the  moderate  and  six 
in  substantial  surplus  category,  compared  with  11  in  balance,  20  in  the 
moderate  and  three  in  the  substantial  surplus  category  a  year  earlier. 

Local  Area  Developments 

Hamilton  (metropolitan).  Remained  in  Group  2.  Seasonal  declines  in 
outdoor  activities  together  with  year-end  plant  closures  brought  the  area 
near  the  substantial  surplus  category  by  the  beginning  of  January.  The 
seasonal  upturn  in  unemployment  started  a  little  later  this  winter  than 
last  and  is  not  expected  to  be  as  severe. 

Ottawa -Hull  (metropolitan).  Remained  in  Group  3.  Although  construction 
was  continuing  at  higher  levels  than  a  year  earlier,  employment  in  the 
industry  gradually  declined  during  December. 

Toronto  (metropolitan).  Reclassified  from  Group  3  to  Group  2.  The  gradual 
seasonal  increase  in  registrations  for  employment  continued  in  most 
occupational  groups,  particularly  in  construction.  The  outlook  for  the 
heavy  industries  showed  some  improvement  following  the  settlement 
of  the  Massey- Harris  -  Ferguson  strike  at  the  end  of  November. 

Windsor  (metropolitan).  Remained  in  Group  1.  Little  improvement  can 
be  expected  in  the  employment  situation  in  this  area  until  settlement 
of  the  Ford  strike. 

Cornwall  and  Sarnia  (major  industrial).  Reclassified  from  Group  2  to 
Group  1. 

Kitchener  and  Sudbury  (major  industrial).  Reclassified  from  Group  3  to 
Group  2. 

Bracebridge  and  Owen  Sound  (minor).  Reclassified  from  Group  2  to 
Group  1. 

Goderich,  Simcoe,  Stratford,  Walkerton,  and  Woodstock  -  Ingersoll  (minor). 
Reclassified  from  Group  3  to  Group  2. 

PRAIRIE 

LABOUR  requirements  continued  to  decline  in  the  Prairie  region  in 
December.  The  construction,  agriculture,  transport,  lake  shipping,  coal 
mining  and  some  manufacturing  industries  released  a  substantial  number 
of  workers  for  seasonal  and  other  reasons  during  the  month.  By  mid- 
December  the  number  of  persons  with  jobs  totalled  897,000,  a  figure 
9,000  lower  than  at  November  20  but  still  about  16,000  higher  than  a 
year  earlier. 

Mainly  responsible  for  the  year-to-year  increase  in  employment  was 
the  strength  of  construction  and  allied  industries.  A  slower  decline  than 
usual  occurred  in  these  activities  during  the  month  owing  to  continuing 
mild  weather.  Residential  construction  was  particularly  active  for  the 
season  since  the  volume  of  work  undertaken  in  the  last  half  of  1954  was 
larger  than  in  the  same  period  in  1953. 
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Ten  areas  were  re^IassifieiJ 
during  tlie  month  — nine  from  tfie 
balanced  to  moderate  labour  sur¬ 
plus  category  and  one  from  the 
moderate  to  the  substantial  sur¬ 
plus  category.  Of  the  20  areas 
in  the  region,  three  were  in  bal¬ 
ance,  16  were  in  the  moderate  and 
one  was  in  the  substantial  surplus 
category  at  the  beginning  of  Jan¬ 
uary.  At  January  1,  1954,  12  areas 
were  in  the  moderate  surplus 
category,  and  eight  were  in  bal¬ 
ance. 


Local  Area  Developments 

Edmonton  (metropolitan).  Remained  in  Group  2.  Seasonal  reductions  in 
employment  accelerated  during  December.  jTese  decreases  were  con¬ 
fined  to  outdoor  activities  and  were  partially  offset  by  hirings  in  retail 
stores  for  the  Christmas  trade.  Total  industrial  employment  at  the  be¬ 
ginning  of  November  was  about  four  per  cent  higher  than  in  the  same 
month  in  1953.  All  industries  recorded  year-to-year  increases  but  the 
greatest  strength  was  in  construction. 

Winnipeg  (metropolitan).  Remained  in  Group  2.  A  considerable  increase 
in  unemployment  occurred  in  the  area,  owing  to  temporary  lay-offs  in  a 
number  of  manufacturing  plants  and  a  relatively  large  influx  of  workers 
from  outside  points. 

Calgary  (metropolitan).  Remained  in  Group  3.  With  the  exception  of  the 
construction  industry,  employment  levels  changed  very  little  during  the 
month.  All  segments  of  construction  were  releasing  workers,  although 
the  residential  and  commercial  sectors  were  more  active  than  a  year  ago. 

Fort  William  -  Port  Arthur  (major  industrial).  Reclassified  from  Group  2 
to  Group  1.  Stevedores,  seamen,  loggers  and  construction  workers  ac¬ 
counted  for  most  of  the  increase  in  unemployment. 

Brandon,  Lethbridge,  Moose  Jaw,  North’  Battleford,  Regina,  Saskatoon, 
and  Yorkton  (major  agricultural).  Reclassified  from  Group  3  to  Group  2. 

Swift  Current  and  Weyburn  (minor).  Reclassified  from  Group  3  to  Group  2. 

PACIFIC 

EMPLOYMENT  in  the  Pacific  region  followed  the  usual  seasonal  pattern 
in  December  but  the  logging  and  lumbering  industries  were  significantly 
busier  than  a  year  earlier,  when  they  were  affected  by  strikes.  The 
estimated  number  of  persons  in  the  region  with  jobs  was  419,000  in  the 
week  of  December  11,  virtually  unchanged  from  November  but  about 
14,000  higher  than  the  figure  for  December  1953.  Manufacturing  employ¬ 
ment  showed  a  further  decrease,  mainly  because  of  the  curtailment  of 
activity  in  seasonal  industries.  Construction  declined  sharply  throughout 
the  region,  work  being  confined  almost  entirely  to  small  and  medium- 
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sized  projects.  On  the  other  hand, 
retail  trade  outlets,  with  a  greater 
volume  of  sales  than  last  year, 
provided  a  considerable  number 
of  temporary  jobs. 

During  the  month,  six  labour 
market  areas  were  reclassified  — 
four  (including  Vancouver  -  New 
Westminster)  from  the  moderate  to 
the  substantial  labour  surplus 
category  and  two  from  the  balanced 
to  the  moderate  labour  surplus 
category.  At  the  beginning  of 
January  1955,  five  of  the  ten  labour 
market  areas  in  the  region  had  a 
moderate  and  five  had  a  substantial 
labour  surplus,  each  being  in  the  same  classification  as  at  January  1, 
1954. 

Local  Area  Developments 

Vancouver  -  New  Westminster  (metropolitan).  Reclassified  from  Group  2 
to  Group  1.  In  a  number  of  outyling  districts  logging  operations  were 
closed  shortly  after  the  middle  of  the  month,  with  a  resulting  influx  of 
workers  into  the  metropolitan  area.  Because  of  the  continued  strong 
demand  for  lumber,  sawmills  closed  for  only  a  minimum  period  during 
the  holiday  season.  Other  manufacturing  industries  and  construction 
experienced  customary  year-end  employment  declines. 

Chilliwack  (minor).  Reclassified  from  Group  2  to  Group  1.  The  logging 
industry  was  busy  before  the  holiday  closure  but  heavy  snowfalls  late 
in  December  impeded  the  resumption  of  operations.  Lumber  markets  were 
strong  but  low  log  inventories  were  expected  to  force  some  sawmills  to 
close  within  a  short  time. 

Central  Vancouver  Island  (minor).  Reclassified  from  Group  2  to  Group  1. 
Increasing  unemployment  resulted  mainly  from  a  seasonal  decrease  in 
logging  and  construction,  although  both  of  these  industries  were  more 
active  than  a  year  earlier.  Plywood  and  pulp  and  paper  mills  were  work¬ 
ing  at  capacity  levels. 

Cranbrook  (minor).  Reclassified  from  Group  3  to  Group  2.  Some  logging 
camps  were  able  to  resume  operations  during  the  month  because  colder 
weather  resulted  in  improved  conditions  in  the  woods.  Sawmills  were 
able  to  increase  production,  although  they  were  still  hampered  by  log 
shortages  and,  in  some  cases,  by  insufficient  orders. 

Kamloops  (minor).  Reclassified  from  Group  3  to  Group  2.  The  usual 
increase  in  surplus  labour  occurred  during  December  as  a  result  of  the 
closure  of  small  lumbering  operations  for  the  winter.  Construction  and 
other  activities  in  the  area  were  at  normal  levels  for  the  time  of  year. 

Okanagan  Valley  (minor).  Reclassified  from  Group  2  to  Group  1.  Most 
fruit  canneries  completed  their  pack  and  closed  for  the  season.  Logging, 
sawmilling  and  construction  employment  declined  slightly. 
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Current  Labour  Statistics 


(Latest  available  statistics  as  of  January  10,  1955) 


Principal  Items 

Date 

Amount 

Percentage  Change 

From 

Previous 

Month 

Previous 

Year 

Manpower 

Total  civilian  labour  force  (a) . 

Dec. 

11 

5,414,000 

-  0.1 

+  2.0 

Persons  with  jobs  . 

Dec. 

11 

5,167,000 

-  0.7 

+  1.0 

At  work  35  hours  or  more . 

Dec. 

11 

4,614,000 

-  2.8 

+  0.8 

At  work  less  than  35  hours . 

Dec. 

11 

448,000 

+2  9.5 

+  5.4 

On  short  time  . 

Dec. 

11 

42,000 

+  7.7 

-19.2 

Usually  work  less  than  35  hours . 

Dec. 

11 

218,000 

+  5.3 

+16.6 

Other  reasons . . . 

Dec. 

11 

188,000 

+88.0 

+  1.1 

With  jobs  but  not  at  work . 

Dec. 

11 

105,000 

-  4.6 

-  7.9 

Laid  off  full  week  . 

Dec. 

11 

16,000 

+45.5 

-3  6.0 

Other  reasons . 

Dec. 

11 

89,000 

-10.1 

0.0 

Paid  workers  . 

Dec. 

11 

3,954,000 

-  0.5 

+  0.9 

In  agriculture . , 

Dec. 

11 

105,000 

-  6.3 

+14.1 

Non-agricultural . 

Dec. 

11 

3,849,0  00 

-  0.3 

+  0.6 

Persons  without  jobs  and  seeking  work*- 

Dec. 

11 

247,000 

+15.4 

P29.3 

Registered  for  work,  NES  (b) 

Atlantic . . . 

Dec. 

23 

4  9,574 

+57.9 

-  8.3 

Ouebec  . 

Dec. 

23 

130,996 

+53.6 

-  3.5 

Ontario  . 

Dec. 

23 

135,791 

+26.3 

+26.9 

Prairie  . 

Dec. 

23 

61,784 

+57.1 

+14.9 

Pacific  . . . 

Dec. 

23 

51,329 

+46.4 

-  2.9 

Total,  all  regions . 

Dec. 

23 

42  9,474 

+13.8 

-1-  6.5 

Ordinary  claims  for  Unemployment 

Insurance  benefit  . 

Dec. 

1 

274,462 

+31.3 

P15.1 

Amount  of  benefit  payments  . 

Nov. 

$14,020,255 

+1 9.0 

+37.8 

Industrial  employment  (1949  =  100)  . 

Nov. 

1 

112.5 

-  0.8 

-  2.9 

Manufacturing  employment  (194  9=100) . 

Nov. 

1 

106.3  ■ 

-  1.7 

-  6.0 

Immigration . 

Nov. 

8,664 

-23.0 

-  6.9(c) 

Industrial  Relations 

Strikes  and  lockouts —days  lost  . 

Dec. 

2  4  0,841 

. 

+ll.l(c) 

No.  of  workers  involved  . 

Dec. 

12,169 

_ 

+  9.8(c) 

No.  of  strikes  . 

Dec. 

16 

- 

-  3.5(c) 

Earnings  and  Income 

Average  weekly  wages  and  salaries  . 

Nov. 

1 

$59.80 

+  0.9 

+  2.9 

Average  hourly  earnings  (mfg.)  . 

Nov. 

1 

$1.40 

+  0.5 

+  2.2 

Average  hours  worked  per  week  (mfg.)  . 

Nov. 

1 

41.2 

-  0.3 

-  0.5 

Average  weekly  earnings  (mfg.)  . 

Nov. 

1 

$57.84 

+  0.2 

+  1.7 

Consumer  price  index  (av.  1949=100)  .  . 

Dec. 

1 

116.6 

-  0.2 

+  0.7 

Real  weekly  earnings  (mfg.  av.  194  9=100) 

Nov. 

1 

118.8 

+  0.3 

+  1.2 

Total  labour  income .  $000,000 

Oct. 

1,036 

+  0.6 

+  2.4 

Industrial  Production 

Total  (average  1935-39=100) . 

Oct. 

256.4 

+  1.0 

+  0.7 

Manufacturing  . 

Oct. 

258.5 

+  0.7 

-  3.6 

Durables  . 

Oct. 

296.1 

+  1.6 

-  8.7 

Non-Durables . 

Oct. 

234.5 

-  0.1 

+  0.9 

(a)  Distribution  of  these  figures  between  male  and  female  workers  can  be  obtained  from 
Labour  Force,  a  monthly  publication  of  the  Dominion  Bureau  of  Statistics.  See  also 
inside  back  cover.  Labour  Gazette. 


(b)  See  inside  back  cover.  Labour  Gazette. 

(c)  These  percentages  compare  the  cumulative  total  to  date  from  first  of  current  year 
with  total  for  same  period  previous  year. 
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October  Production  Index 
Bests  1953  for  1st  Time 

Canada’s  composite  index  number  of 
industrial  production  for  October,  according 
to  preliminary  figures,  stood  at  256-4, 
exceeding  for  the  first  time  in  1954  the 
corresponding  1953  index,  which  stood  at 
254-5. 

October’s  index  was  also  the  highest 
since  the  September  1953  figure  of  257-1. 
For  September  1954  the  figure  was  254-0. 

In  the  January-October  period,  the  index 
averaged  244-3,  slightly  more  than  2  per 
cent  below  the  same  period  in  1953. 

The  manufacturing  component  of  the 
October  index,  at  258-5,  was  still  nearly 
4  per  cent  below  the  268-2  for  October 
1953  but  the  index  of  mineral  production 
advanced  by  almost  22  per  cent  to  243-7. 
The  index  of  non-durable  manufactures,  at 
234-5,  was  about  1  per  cent  higher  than 
the  232-5  for  October  1953  but  the  com¬ 
posite  index  for  the  durable  manufactures 
group,  at  296-1,  was  nearly  9  per  cent  below 
the  figure  for  October  1953. 

In  the  10-month  period  the  manufactur¬ 
ing  output  index  dropped  by  almost  5  per 
cent,  with  the  durables  component  declin¬ 
ing  by  more  than  8  per  cent  and  the 
volume  of  non-durable  manufactures  falling 
off  by  1  per  cent. 


EarningSf  Employment, 
Payrolls  All  Vp  in  Oct. 

Hourly  and  weekly  averages  of  earnings 
in  manufacturing,  industrial  employment, 
payrolls  and  labour  income  were  all  higher 
at  October  1  than  a  month  earlier.  Average 
weekly  wages  and  salaries  reached  a  new 
high  at  the  beginning  of  October. 

The  work-week,  too,  showed  an  increase; 
in  the  week  ending  October  1  it  averaged 
41-3  hours  compared  with  40-9  in  the  week 
of  September  1. 

Industrial  employment,  payrolls,  and  the 
work-week,  however,  were  below  the 
October  1953  figures. 


According  to  the  Dominion  Bureau  of 
Statistics,  the  Canada  average  of  weekly 
wages  at  October  1,  1954,  was  $57.70,  com¬ 
pared  with  $57.06  a  month  earlier  and 
$56.69  a  year  earlier.  Hourly  earnings  at 
October  1,  1954,  averaged  139-7  cents  com¬ 
pared  with  139-5  a  month  earlier  and  136-6 
a  year  earlier. 

The  all-Canada  index  of  industrial 
employment,  on  the  1949  base,  stood  at 
113-3  at  the  beginning  of  October,  com¬ 
pared  with  112-9  a  month  earlier  and  116-9 
at  the  same  date  in  1953. 

The  payrolls  index  was  157-0,  compared 
vith  155-5  at  the  beginning  of  September 
1954  and  158-7  at  the  beginning  of  October 
1953. 

Weekly  wages  and  salaries  averaged 
$59.26,  compared  with  $58.93  at  September 
1,  1954,  and  $58.11  at  October  1,  1953. 

Canadian  labour  income  in  the  first  nine 
months  of  1954  aggregated  $8,821,000,000,  a 
total  of  1-8  per  cent  higher  than  the 
$8,665,000,000  for  the  same  period  of  1953. 
September’s  total  in  1954  was  $1,030,000,000 

the  fourth  successive  month  to  exceed 
$1,000,000,000— compared  with  $1,014,000,000 
in  both  August  1954  and  September  1953. 


Farm  Cash  Income  Lotver 
By  13%  for  Nine  months 

Cash  income  received  by  Canadian 
farmers  in  the  first  nine  months  of  1954 
was  13  per  cent  less  than  in  the  same 
period  of  1953. 

From  the  sale  of  farm  products  and 
from  participation  payments  made  during 
the  period  on  1953  western  wheat  crops 
farmers  received  an  estimated  $1,686,100,000; 
in  the  same  period  in  1953  they  received 
$1,937,717,000.  (Newfoundland  is  not  in¬ 
cluded  in  this  compilation.) 


TEC  Committee  to  Stndy 
Guaranteed  Wage  Plans 

Acting  on  a  resolution  adopted  at  its  69th 
annual  convention  in  Regina  last  August 
(L.G.,  Sept.  1954,  p.  1260),  the  Trades  and 
Labour  Congress  of  Canada  at  the  latest 
meeting  of  its  executive  council  appointed 
a  special  committee  to  make  a  study  of 
guaranteed  annual  wage  plans.  The  com¬ 
mittee  will  report  its  findings  to  the  1955 
convention  at  Windsor. 

Appointed  to  the  committee  were  TLC 
Vice-presidents  George  Schollie  and  William 
Jenoves,  and  Bernard  Shane,  Montreal; 
Robert  Brown,  Toronto;  S.  A.  Stephens, 
Thorold;  and  Hugh  J.  Sedgwick,  Hamilton. 
Mr.  Schollie  will  be  committee  chairman. 
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Average  Citizen^s  Income 
Will  Rise  in  ’55 — Howe 

Canada’s  export  markets  should  improve 
and  the  average  citizen  will  have  more 
money  to  spend  this  year,  Trade  and 
Commerce  Minister  the  Rt.  Hon.  C.  D. 
Howe  said  in  a  year-end  review  of  the 
economy  released  December  26.  Mr.  Howe 
said  that  the  present  “firm  trend”  of 
production  and  trade  will  “in  all  prob¬ 
ability”  provide  an  important  stimulus  for 
the  Canadian  economy. 

Export  Markets 

As  far  as  export  markets  are  concerned, 
Mr.  Howe  said  that  “the  signs  are  now 
reasonably  encouraging”.  He  added  that 
the  “adverse  influences”  which  contributed 
to  the  decline  in  exports  over  the  past 
two  years  are  “for  the  most  part”  no 
longer  of  consequence.  Among  the  major 
factors  listed  by  Mr.  Howe  as  contributing 
to  the  decline  in  exports  were  the  sub¬ 
stantial  drop  in  wheat  and  flour  sales,  the 
economic  downturn  in  the  United  States, 
which  reduced  Canadian  exports  to  that 
country,  and  the  “intensified  international 
competition”  among  manufacturers  which 
tended  to  reduce  certain  types  of  Canadian 
exports. 

Among  the  export  commodities  which 
were  reduced  in  volume,  the  Trade  and 
Commerce  Minister  cited  automobiles,  in¬ 
dustrial  equipment,  electrical  equipment 
and  for  a  period  in  1954,  the  export  of 
metals. 

Discussing  the  employment  market,  Mr. 
Howe  said  that  while  employment  was 
above  the  level  of  a  year  ago  as  of  October 
1954,  the  labour  force  continued  to  grow. 
He  said  that  because  of  immigration  and 
natural  increase,  the  country’s  population 
has  been  growing  at  the  rate  of  400,000 
a  year.  This  has  meant,  Mr.  Howe  said, 
that  while  the  increase  in  total  population 
has  been  approximately  three  per  cent,  the 
increase  in  the  working  force  has  been  only 
about  one  per  cent. 

1954  Unemployment  Higher 

The  increase  in  the  number  of  available 
workers  combined  with  the  decline  in 
employment  over  most  of  the  year  resulted 
in  a  higher  volume  of  unemployment,  Mr. 
Howe  said.  For  the  year  as  a  whole,  the 
number  of  persons  reported  as  out  of  a 
job  and  seeking  employment  has  averaged 
4-3  per  cent  of  the  working  force  com¬ 
pared  with  2-6  per  cent  in  1953,  Mr.  Howe 
said. 

Turning  to  personal  incomes,  Mr.  Howe 
said  that  these  had  shown  a  stronger  trend 
in  1954  than  either  production  or  employ¬ 


ment.  Despite  the  decline  in  income  for 
the  western  farmers  and  the  reduction  in 
total  employment  over  the  first  nine 
months,  total  labour  income  has  been 
running  about  two  per  cent  higher  thari  in 
1953,  he  reported. 

Personal  investment  income,  which  con¬ 
sists  mainly  of  interest,  dividends  and 
rentals,  increased  during  the  year  as  did 
transfer  payments  in  the  form  of  unem¬ 
ployment  insurance  benefits.  After  taking 
into  account  population  increase,  the  aver¬ 
age  income  per  capita,  whether  expressed 
in  money  or  in  terms  of  goods  and 
services,  “dechned  but  slightly”  in  1954, 
Mr.  Howe  said. 

Canadian  overseas  trade  should  increase, 
the  Trade  Minister  remarked,  as  a  result 
of  a  “substantial  increase”  in  the  demand 
for  raw  and  processed  materials.  “During 
much  of  1954,  larger  Canadian  exports  of 
materials  were  offset  in  the  trade  figures 
by  lower  sales  of  wdreat,”  he  pointed  out. 
Recently,  however,  wheat  orders  have  been 
improving  and  the  effects  of  this  increased 
demand  for  materials  “should  soon  become 
more  apparent,”  he  added. 

Sees  Employment  Stimulated 

Employment  and  production  should  con¬ 
tinue  to  be  stimulated  in  1955,  Mr.  Howe 
said,  with  investment  and  construction 
continuing  at  a  high  level.  He  did  not 
foresee  import  competition  being  any  more 
serious  for  manufacturing  industries  in  the 
new  year  than  it  had  been  in  1954.  He 
added  that  inventory  liquidation  was  “not 
likely”  to  constitute  as  much  of  a  drag  on 
activities  in  these  industries  as  it  had  over 
the  past  year. 

Mr.  Howe  said  that,  taking  into  account 
both  internal  and  external  influences,  “it 
would  appear  that  the  upturn  which  has 
already  begun  will  continue  into  1955”. 

“Although  there  may  continue  to  be  some 
trouble  spots,  there  is  good  reason  to 
expect  a  growth  in  markets  at  home  and 
abroad  commensurate  with  the  rise  in  the 
nation’s  productive  capacities,”  he  declared. 

Mr.  Howe  concluded  his  survey  by 
pointing  out  that  defence  expenditures  in 
1954  continued  to  be  a  “sustaining”  though 
not  an  “expansionist”  factor  in  the 
economy.  He  said  that  capital  assistance 
expenditures  were  down  “significantly”  in 
1954  as  most  of  the  necessary  key  facilities 
had  been  established  by  the  beginning  of 
the  year. 

The  broadening  of  Canada’s  industrial 
base  through  the  creation  of  new  facilities 
under  the  defence  program  has  made  the 
country  less  dependent  on  foreign  sources 
for  necessary  defence  equipment,  Mr.  Howe 
concluded. 
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Businessmen  Predict 
Increased  Activity  in  ’55 

During  1955  as  a  whole,  the  Canadian 
economy  will  be  operating  at  the  level  of 
1954  or  a  httle  better”  was  the  conclusion 
of  a  group  of  economists  from  govern¬ 
ment,  business,  banks  and  universities 
whose  predictions  concerning  the  country’s 
economic  stEte  in  the  new  yeEr  were  pub- 
lished  in  the  December  issue  of  Canadian 
Business. 

Stabilizing  Factors 

According  to  the  magazine’s  panel  of 
economists,  economic  activity  should 
stabilize  because  of  the  following  factors : — 
The  country’s  growth  potential  and 
“tooIed-up”  state  of  development  are  such 
that  even  a  slight  strengthening  of  demand 
can  push  the  economy  on  to  new  records. 

Population  growth  is  rapid  and  is  making 
a  large  national  market  more  important 
each  year. 

Eesource  development  will  continue  and 
capital  for  new  investment  and  repairs  may 
set  a  new  record  in  1955. 

Personal  incomes  and  expenditures  are 
expected  to  be  up  slightly  in  the  coming 
year  although  income  on  a  per  capita  basis 
may  decline  and  the  rate  of  growth  thus 
hampered. 

Housing  will  still  be  in  high  demand  and 
whether  or  not  construction  exceeds  100,000 
units,  the  volume  will  still  be  large. 

A  business  upswing  in  the  United  States 
should  create  a  good  market  for  Canadian 
goods  particularly  if  United  States  tariffs 
should  drop. 

Among  the  factors  which  may  retard 
economic  growth  listed  by  the  panel 
members  were  the  downward  trend  in  farm 
income  (especially  in  Western  Canada), 
possibly  stiffer  competition  for  Canadian 
manufacturers  at  home  and  abroad  and  an 
industrial  production  that  is  just  likely  to 
hold  its  own  in  1955,  matching  1953’s 
figure  and  ahead  of  the  declining  figures 
established  last  year. 

A  five-per-cent  increase  in  the  level  of 
Canadian  business  activity  was  predicted 
by  the  Montreal  branch  of  the  American 
Marketing  Association  in  its  annual  busi¬ 
ness  outlook  meeting.  The  panel  said  that 
“the  opportunity  for  better  business  in 
Canada  is  certainly  present”. 

The  consensus  was  that  automobile  sales 
and  the  heavy  equipment  industry  would 
fare  better  next  year  while  appliance  sales 
would  probably  not  change  much.  The 
group  also  felt  that  business  activity  in 
the  United  States  would  be  slightly  higher 
in  1955. 


l/.S.  Associations  Make 
Conflictiny  Predictions 

Conflicting  forecasts  for  1955  have  come 
from  three  United  States  national  organi¬ 
zations  the  U.S.  Chamber  of  Commerce, 
the  National  Association  of  Manufacturers 
and  the  Natioal  Planning  Association. 
Better  business  conditions  are  predicted  by 
the  two  former  but  the  NPA  sees  a  rise 
in  unemployment  failing  action  by  Govern¬ 
ment  and  industry.  Higher  unemployment 
IS  also  anticipated  by  the  Chamber  of 
Commerce. 

A  moderate  rise  in  activity  is  forecast 
by  the  U.S.  Chamber  of  Commerce,  with 
industrial  production  higher  than  that  of 
last  year  but  below  the  1953  peak. 

National  output,  it  estimates,  will  total 
$356  billion.  (The  1953  record  was  $365 
billion.) 

Higher  unemployment  can  be  expected 
as  the  economic  activity  will  not  rise 
sufEciently  to  provide  jobs  for  all  of  the 
additional  persons  in  the  labour  force 
seeking  jobs. 

Prices,  the  Chamber  predicts,  will  remain 
relatively  stable,  with  consumer  spending 
higher. 

Farmers’  gross  receipts  and  net  income 
will  probably  decline  farther. 

If  the  “tax  drag”  on  business  is  lessened, 
1955  could  be  the  greatest  year  in  the 
nation’s  business,  declared  the  president  of 
the  National  Association  of  Manufacturers. 

Industry  will  produce  up  to  five  per  cent 
more  goods  in  1955  than  in  1954.  There 
will  be  more  employment,  better  business 
conditions  and  more  take-home  pay  for  the 
average  employee.  With  consumer  spend¬ 
ing  at  an  all-time  high  and  business 
spending  running  at  an  exceptionally  high 
level,  there  is  good  reason  for  optimism, 
he  stated. 

The  National  Planning  Association  pre¬ 
dicts  a  rise  in  unemployment  unless 
Government  and  industry  act  to  increase 
consumer  buying  power  and  industrial 
production. 

An  increase  of  $25  to  $30  billion  in 
national  production  is  suggested.  To  help 
raise  it  to  this  level  and  to  “a  reasonably 
full  employment  level,”  the  NPA  recom¬ 
mends  tax  cuts  and  improvement  of  social 
security  legislation,  a  speed-up  of  public 
undertakings,  and  measures  to  facilitate  the 
purchase  and  improvement  of  homes  and 
farms. 

Among  possible  non-governmental 
measures,  the  Association  considers  the  most 
important  to  be  “a  rise  in  wage  rates  and 
a  reduction  in  prices  in  accord  with 
increases  in  productivity”. 
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B.C.  Unions  Demand 
AUl  for  Unemployed 

A  mass  rally  of  British  Columbia  trade 
unionists  during  the  weekend  of  December 
11  and  12  urged  action  by  municipal, 
provincial  and  federal  governments  to 
alleviate  the  province’s  unemployment 
problem.  The  rally  was  sponsored  by  the 
Vancouver,  New  Westminster  and  District 
Trades  and  Labour  Council  (TLC)  and  the 
Greater  Vancouver  and  Lower  Mainland 
Labour  Council  (CCL). 

The  delegates  demanded  a  conference  of 
municipal,  provincial  and  federal  govern¬ 
ment  authorities  on  the  situation. 

From  the  federal  government  they 
asked : — 

Immediate  institution  of  a  public  works 
scheme. 

Increases  in  unemployment  insurance 
benefits. 

A  compulsory  40-hour,  five-day  week  with 
existing  take-home  pay. 

Increased  old  age  benefits. 

Allotment  of  funds  to  municipalities  for 
construction  of  schools,  hospitals  and  roads. 

From  the  provincial  and  B.C.  municipal 
governments  they  asked:- — 

A  conference  of  provincial  and  municipal 
officials  to  draft  a  program  of  projects  to 
start  at  once. 

A  permanent  volunteer  government- 
management-labour  committee  on  seasonal 
unemployment. 

Awarding  of  provincial  and  municipal 
contracts  in  winter  where  possible. 

Full  use  of  the  National  Housing  Act. 

City  Provides  Relief 

On  December  20  the  Vancouver  city 
council  announced  that  it  would  begin 
immediately  to  provide  emergency  relief 
to  the  city’s  destitute  unemployed.  The 
province  will  pay  80  per  cent  of  the  cost. 

Benefits  of  S45  a  month  for  single  persons 
and  $69.50,  with  $14  for  each  additional 
dependent,  for  married  couples,  will  be  paid 
to  bona  fide  residents  of  the  city 


U.S.  Unemployment  Rises 
Less  Than  Seasonally 

Unemployment  in  the  United  States 
rose  to  2,893,000  persons  in  early  November, 
an  increase  of  152,000  from  October,  accord¬ 
ing  to  a  joint  release  by  the  Departments 
of  Commerce  and  Labor.  The  report  said 
that  the  increase  was  less  than  half  that 
normally  expected  at  this  season  of  the 
year  and  both  Secretary  of  Commerce 
Sinclair  Weeks  and  Secretary  of  Labor 
James  P.  Mitchell  termed  this  “a  further 
improvement  in  the  job  situation”. 


A  survey  conducted  by  both  Depart¬ 
ments  revealed  that  61,700,000  persons  were 
employed  early  in  November.  This  repre¬ 
sented  a  decline  of  about  400,000  from  the 
previous  month.  Some  1,000,000  workers 
were  dropped  in  seasonal  layoffs  in  farm 
work,  and  additional  numbers  in  construc¬ 
tion  and  other  outdoor  jobs. 

Many  farm  workers  and  others  were 
absorbed  in  non-farm  jobs.  These  in¬ 
creased  more  than  usual  in  November  to 
reach  the  highest  level  of  the  year  at 
55,600,000. 

Initial  claims  for  unemployment  insur¬ 
ance  rose  at  the  end  of  November  by 
41,600  to  a  total  of  288,700.  The  number 
of  claims  was  below  the  301,000  registered 
at  the  same  time  last  year,  the  Department 
of  Labor  reported. 

The  pre-holiday  increase  in  retail  and 
wholesale  trade  and  the  speed-up  in  the 
automobile  industry  are  partly  credited 
with  keeping  the  jobless  total  below  last 
year’s  levels.  In  addition,  employment 
gains  were  registered  in  the  electrical 
machinery,  primary  metals  and  fabricated 
metals  industries.  These  gains  have  con¬ 
tributed  to  an  increase  of  25,000  in  factory 
employment,  which  now  stands  at  16,100,000, 
the  highest  total  since  March.  Factory 
employment  normally  declines  moderately 
between  October  and  November. 

By  November,  the  total  of  relatively 
long-term  unemployed — defined  as  those 
seeking  jobs  for  15  weeks  or  longer — had 
declined  to  700,000  from  the  level  of 
800,000  or  more  that  had  prevailed  through¬ 
out  the  summer.  The  joint  departmental 
survey  remarked  that  substantial  reductions 
in  insured  unemployment  in  a  few  states 
had  offset  smaller-than-usual  increases  in 
most  of  the  remaining  states. 

Despite  the  gains  of  recent  months, 
factory  employment  in  mid-November  was 
still  900,000  below  the  level  of  a  year  ago 
and  six  per  cent  below  the  1952  peak  for 
the  month. 

The  factory  work-week  rose  to  an  average 
of  40  T  hours  in  November  from  39-9  the 
month  before,  the  report  said.  The  weekly 
pay  for  the  average  factory  worker  stood 
at  $72.98 — the  highest  on  record  and  76 
cents  above  the  October  level  and  62  cents 
above  the  previous  all-time  peak  reached 
in  December  1953. 


Urges  Longer  ami  Higher 
Benefits  for  Unemployed 

On  December  1  the  United  States 
Secretary  of  Labor,  James  P.  Mitchell, 
released  copies  of  letters  he  had  wu’itten  to 
state  governors  urging  that  action  be  taken 
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during  their  1955  legislature  meetings  to 
increase  both  the  amount  and  duration  of 
unemployment  compensation  benefits. 

The  Secretary  of  Labor’s  letters  disclosed 
that  for  the  first  nine  months  of  1954  more 
than  1,300,000  unemployed  had  run  through 
their  jobless  benefits  without  finding  new 
employment. 

“This  experience  illustrates  the  need  for 
providing  longer  periods  of  protection  in 
order  for  the  program  to  be  more  effective,” 
Mr.  Mitchell  wrote. 

The  letters  renewed  a  plea  made  by  the 
United  States  federal  administration  in  1953 
asking  that  the  states  provide  jobless  bene¬ 
fits  extending  over  a  maximum  26  weeks  of 
unemployment  and  weekly  payment  equal 
to  “at  least  half  regular  earnings”. 

State  benefit  duration  varies  from  a  low 
of  16  weeks  to  a  high  of  26.  IMaximum 
benefit  payments  range  from  S20  to  $33 
weekly,  with  .$25  being  the  average  actual 
payment. 


Disahletl  Persons  Act 
Aow  in  Operation 

The  Disabled  Persons  Act  came  into 
operation  January  1.  The  Act  was  pro¬ 
claimed  in  a  special  edition  of  the  Canada 
Gazette  published  December  7. 

On  December  30.  Hon.  Paul  Martin, 
Alinister  of  National  Health  and  Welfare, 
announced  that  the  federal  Government 
had  taken  all  steps  necessary  to  implement 
the  Act  in  all  provinces  without  delay. 
All  pro\'inces  have  indicated  their  inten¬ 
tion  of  participating  in  the  plan,  he  said. 

The  Act  authorizes  the  Government  of 
Canada  to  enter  into  agreements  with  the 
provinces  providing  for  eciual  sharing 
between  Canada  and  the  provinces  of  the 
cost  of  allowances  to  totally  and  perma¬ 
nently  disabled  persons  who  fulfil  certain 
age,  residence  and  income  requirements. 

The  maximum  allowance  of  which  the 
federal  Government  may  pay  its  50-per¬ 
cent  share  is  $40  a  month. 

Mr.  Alartin  said  the  date  on  which  the 
payment  of  allowances  could  begin  in  any 
province  would  depend  on  decisions  made 
by  its  government. 

Administrative  procedures  are  set  forth 
in  regulations  made  under  the  Act.  The 
regulations  had  been  considered  and  agreed 
to  at  the  second  of  two  meetings  during 
1954  between  provincial  ministers  of 
welfare  and  their  senior  officials  with 
federal  authorities. 

The  regulations  generally  follow  the 
pattern  of  those  under  the  Old  Age 
Assistance  Act  and  the  Blind  Persons  Act. 


When  the  Act  is  in  full  operation 
in  all  provinces  it  is  estimated  that  some 
25,000  disabled  persons  will  be  receiving 
allowances. 


tGfv.  Gives  Colombo  Plan 
£300  Million  in  6  Years 

“This  country  is  spending  about  £200 
million  this  year  in  helping  people  overseas,” 
D.  Dodds-Parker,  the  United  Kingdom’s 
Under-Secretary  of  State  for  Common¬ 
wealth  Relations,  stated  recently  in  a 
parliamentary  debate  on  colonial  develop¬ 
ment  and  international  aid  for  under¬ 
developed  countries. 

Mr.  Dodds-Parker  drew  the  attention  of 
the  House  to  the  £U  million  being  spent 
b3r  the  United  Kingdom  in  support  of  the 
Lmited  Nations  specialized  agencies  and  to 
the  raising  by  the  United  Kingdom  of  its 
contribution  to  UN  technical  aid  in  1955 
from  £650.000  to  £800,000. 

In  reference  to  the  Colombo  Plan,  Mr. 
Dodds-Parker  said  that  over  a  period  of  six 
years  the  United  Kingdom  would  be  paying 
out  about  £300  million.  As  to  the  Colombo 
Plan  technical  co-operation  scheme,  he  said 
the  United  Kingdom  had  contributed  621 
training  places  in  the  United  Kingdom  and 
had  offered  the  services  of  155  experts.  He 
pointed  out  these  were  in  addition  to  the 
United  Nations  technical  aid. 


Yew  Edition  of  Lithour 
Standitrds  Booh  Available 

The  1954  edition  of  Provincial  Labour 
Standards,  an  annual  publication  of  the 
Department  of  Labour  since  1944,  is  now 
ready  for  distribution. 

This  edition  sets  out  the  standards  in 
effect  in  Canada’s  provinces  with  respect 
to  child  labour,  holidays,  hours  of  work, 
minimum  wages,  weekly  rest-day,  work¬ 
men’s  compensation  and,  for  the  first  time, 
the  requirements  of  eciual  pay^  and  fair 
employment  practices  laws  that  have  been 
enacted  in  several  provinces  since  1951. 

Three  provinces — Ontario,  Saskatchewan 
and  British  Columbia — have  ecpial  pay  laws 
and  Ontario  and  Manitoba  have  fair 
employment  practices  laws. 

Changes  made  during  the  year  in  the 
fields  of  legislation  covered  by  the  bulletin 
include  the  enactment  of  two  new  labour 
laws  in  New  Brun.swick. 

The  bulletin  is  available  from  the 
Supervisor  of  Government  Publications, 
The  Queen’s  Printer,  Ottawa,  at  10  cents 
a  copy. 
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IJ.S.  Urges  Older  Worher 
Be  Given  Job  Opportunity 

An  appeal  that  older  workers  be  given 
equal  status  in  the  competitive  job  market 
was  issued  last  month  b3^  United  States 
Secretary  of  Labor  James  P.  Mitchell,  who 
said  half  his  country’s  adult  population 
might  be  jobless  in  20  years  unless 
prejudices  about  hiring  older  workers  were 
overcome.  He  made  the  statement  when 
his  Department  issued  a  summary  of  a 
year-long  study  of  the  older  worker 
problem. 

Mr.  Mitchell  pointed  out  that  the 
number  of  persons  45  years  old  and  over 
was  steadily  increasing.  It  had  been  esti¬ 
mated,  he  added,  that  it  would  increase 
nearly  40  per  cent  by  1975,  at  which  time 
the  over-45s  would  constitute  half  the  adult 
population. 

“Unless  something  is  done  to  give  them 
job  opportunities,  an  estimated  half  of  our 
adult  population  will  be  condemned  to  a 
life  of  economic  uselessness,”  he  warned. 

Arbitrary  Barriers 

Employers  and  labour  unions  too  often 
set  up  arbitrary  barriers  against  hiring 
older  workers  without  due  regard  for  their 
skill  and  maturity,  he  observed. 

“If  our  economy  is  to  continue  its  high 
rate  of  production  and  not  suffer  the  pang 
of  mass  unemployment,”  he  said,  “our  older 
workers  must  be  given  equal  job  status  in 
the  competitive  job  market.” 

The  Labor  Department’s  study  found  that 
most  objections  to  hiring  older  workers 
were  fancies  because  the  performance  of 
such  men  was  equal  or  superior  to  younger 
workers,  their  judgment  and  experience 
better  even  though  they  might  lack  some 
of  youth  s  “drive  and  pep”  and  their  safety 
and  attendance  records  superior. 

The  survey  suggested  the  following 
program  to  deal  with  the  problem;— 

Select  workers  for  ability  and  skill  with¬ 
out  regard  for  age. 

Permit  persons  reaching  the  present 
retirement  age  to  continue  working  if  they 
are  able  and  so  desire. 

^  Increase  older  workers’  job  opportunities 
Dy  maintaining  “sound  labour  standards, 
including  health  and  safety  measures  and 
equal  pay  for  comparable  work.” 

Maintain  a  continuing  study  on  the 
adequacy  of  job  opportunities. 

Develop  a  service  program  for  older 
workers,  including  counselling,  selective  job 
placements  and  retraining  for  different  jobs. 

■Consider  plans  to  permit  retired  workers 
to  perform  part-time  work  “so  the  transi¬ 
tion  from  employment  to  retirement  does 
not  bring  undue  shock”. 


Given  Choice ^  6  of  10 
Decide  Not  to  Retire 

Six  out  of  ten  of  a  group  of  employees 
comprising  60  per  cent  of  the  workers  of 
retirement  age  in  a  New  York  utility  com¬ 
pany  chose  to  remain  at  work  when  given 
the  opportunity,  a  survey  of  811  workers 
indicated.  The  employees  given  the  choice 
were  those  in  non-supervisory  occupations 
and  were  allowed  to  stay  on  the  job  for 
an  additional  three  years  beyond  the  retire¬ 
ment  age  of  65  for  men  and  60  for  women. 

Management’s  permission  was  required 
for  workers  who  wished  to  remain  at  work 
and  this  was  refused  for  employees  who  had 
been  absent  too  much  or  whose  work  had 
slowed  down.  These  cases  accounted  for  40 
per  cent  and  they  were  retired  on  pension. 

A  check  in  1954  of  510  male  employees 
and  former  employees  of  the  company  who 
had  been  55  years  old  in  1943  showed  that 
2-5  per  cent  had  resigned  or  been  released, 
14-7  per  cent  had  died,  19-2  per  cent  had 
retired  on  disability  pension  before  65 
years  of  age,  57-1  per  cent  retired  at  65  and 
6-5  per  cent  were  still  actively  employed. 


Mnny  of  World’s  Elderly 
Economically  Active — ILO 

Men  and  women  more  than  65  years  old 
continue  to  play  a  major  role  in  the  world’s 
economy,  according  to  the  most  recent 
statistical  study  of  the  International  Labour 
Organization. 

Despite  increasing  life  expectancy  and 
extended  pension  protection  throughout  the 
world,  every  country  listed  in  the  new 
edition  of  the  ILO’s  Year  Book  of  Labour 
Statistics  continues  to  have  at  least  25  per 
cent  of  its  men  over  65  “economically 
active”.  In  some  countries,  the  figure 
exceeds  80  per  cent. 

The  figures  for  the  elderly  women  are, 
of  course,  much  lower. 

The  percentage  of  Canadian  men  over 
65  years  of  age  who  contribute  to  the 
national  economy,  the  Year  Book  reports,  is 
38-6;  of  women,  5-1.  The  percentage  for 
men  in  the  LTnited  States  is  given  as  41-4 
and  for  women,  7-8;  for  men  in  the  United 
Kingdom,  32-0,  and  for  women,  5-3. 

By^  “economically  active”,  the  ILO 
explains  that  it  does  not  mean  students, 
women  occupied  solely  in  domestic  duties! 
persons  living  on  a  retirement  income  or  on 
their  own  means,  or  persons  wholly 
dependent  on  others.  It  means  employed 
persons,  including  employers,  self-employed 
eaineis  and  proprietors,  salaried  employees 
and  wage  earners,  and,  so  far  as  data  are 
available,  unpaid  workers  in  family  under¬ 
takings. 
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The  high  percentage  of  elderly  men  still 
working  after  65  becomes  all  the  more 
remarkable  when  examined  in  the  light  of 
the  very  great  reduction  in  the  percentage 
of  old  people  who  toil  which  has  taken 
place  during  the  past  20  years. 

In  the  United  Kingdom,  for  instance,  the 
percentage  of  men  over  65  who  are 
“economically  active”  declined  from  48  per 
cent  to  32  per  cent  between  1931  and  1951. 
In  the  United  States,  there  was  a  drop 
from  58  per  cent  to  41  per  cent  between 
1930  and  1950. 


Automatic  Factories  Will 
Displace  Fuskilled  Only 

Automatic  factories  will  require  more 
technicians  and  more  skilled  workers  and 
the  practice  of  using  vocational  schools  as 
a  dumping  ground  for  misfits  and  students 
of  low  ability  will  have  to  cease,  the 
National  Manpower  Council  warned  in  a 
report  released  in  New  York  last  month. 

(The  Council  was  founded  at  Columbia 
University’s  Graduate  School  of  Business 
by  President  Eisenhower,  when  he  headed 
the  university,  with  funds  from  the  Ford 
Foundation.) 

The  men  who  will  be  displaced  by  push¬ 
button  factories  will  be  unskilled  labour, 
the  report  added. 

“Automatic  machines  will  require  highly 
skilled  maintenance  and  repair  men,”  the 
Council  predicted.  “Atomic  generators  will 
require  maintenance  men  who  are  more 
skilled  than  at  present.  Many  of  today’s 
electricians  will  have  to  learn  electronics. 
Pipefitters  may  have  to  learn  hydraulics. 
A  skilled  worker  who  formerly  measured 
with  calipers  and  used  a  micrometer  will 
soon  have  to  learn  to  work  to  tolerances 
measured  with  light  waves.  There  may  be 
almost  no  place  left  for  the  unskilled  indus¬ 
trial  worker.” 

After  a  study  of  the  three  major  training 
grounds  for  technical  personnel — the  voca¬ 
tional  schools,  on-job  and  apprentice  train¬ 
ing  in  industry,  and  the  United  States 
Armed  Forces — the  Council  drafted  20 
recommendations.  The  essence  of  the 
recommendations  was:  broader  and  better 
vocational  schools  training,  more  intelligent 
vocational  guidance,  and  an  end  of  race, 
sex  and  other  discriminations  that  freeze 
much  of  the  country’s  manpower  potential 
in  lower,  unskilled  brackets. 

The  greatest  untapped  reservoir  of  skills, 
the  report  suggested,  is  that  of  persons  who 
are  discriminated  against.  Women  in  1950 
constituted  only  3  per  cent  of  craftsmen 
and  foremen  and  25  per  cent  of  technicians. 
For  women,  the  report  said,  “the  barriers 
to  the  training  and  employment  found  in 


manj^  sectors  of  the  American  economy  are 
particularly  significant  in  the  case  of  skilled 
work.  In  part,  this  may  be  justified  where 
women  leave  without  a  significant  period 
of  productive  work  after  their  employers 
have  made  a  training  investment  in  them. 
However,  a  discrimination  against  women 
seems  to  be  primarily  a  reflection  of  wide¬ 
spread  social  prejudices.” 


Automation  to  Dccome 
Top  Labour  Issue  in  ’55? 

Automation,  the  process  whereby  factories 
are  being  operated  more  by  machines  than 
by  labour,  may  be  “1955’s  hottest  labour 
dispute,”  predicted  John  Diebold,  Editor 
of  the  new  magazine  Automatic  Control, 
addressing  the  National  Association  of 
Manufacturers  on  December  3.  Mr. 
Diebold  believes  that  the  introduction  of 
technological  changes  will  continue  at  a 
rapid  but  not  “at  breakneck  speed”  and 
that  in  terms  of  changed  labour  require¬ 
ments,  “the  proportion  of  the  economy  that 
will  be  affected  by  automation  is  far  smaller 
than  most  of  the  published  predictions”. 

Speaking  before  the  Congress  of 
American  Industry,  the  magazine  editor 
pointed  out  how  industry  can  “alleviate  the 
rough  spots”  for  labour.  He  said  that 
increased  requirements  of  firms  installing 
automatic  equipment  has  thus  far  absorbed 
those  whose  jobs  have  been  taken  by 
machines,  and  that  “there  is  no  reason  to 
expect  this  process  to  cease”. 


Seek  Full  Pensions  When 
Displttcexl  by  Automation 

Full  pensions  for  workers  retired  pre¬ 
maturely  because  of  “automation”  were 
demanded  by  the  Independent  Petroleum 
Workers  of  New  Jersey  in  year-end  nego¬ 
tiations  with  the  Esso  Standard  Oil 
Company.  In  addition,  the  union  has 
requested  a  5-per-cent  general  wage  in¬ 
crease  and  a  36-hour  work-week  with  40 
hours  pay. 


100  Canadian  Loyyers 
To  Work  in  Aew  ZeaUind 

One  hundred  Canadian  loggers  are  leav¬ 
ing  this  month  and  next  to  cut  pulpwood 
in  New  Zealand  for  the  next  three  years. 
About  1,500  applied  for  the  jobs. 

A  New  Zealand  logging  company  sent  its 
superintendent  to  Canada  to  recruit  the 
workers  because  of  a  labour  shortage  there 
— registered  unemployed  average  fewer  than 
100;  job  vacancies,  25,000. 
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TLC  Holtls  First  Annual 
Advanced  Labour  Seminar 

An  advanced  labour  education  seminar, 
the  first  of  its  kind  in  Canada,  was  held 
in  Banff,  Alta.,  from  November  14  to  27 
under  the  auspices  of  the  Trades  and 
Labour  Congress  of  Canada  in  co-operation 
with  the  Alberta  Federation  of  Labour 
(TLC)  and  the  Extension  Department  of 
the  University  of  Alberta.  More  than  100 
“students”  attended. 

During  the  two-week  course,  which  was 
attended  by  both  labour  and  management 
delegates,  various  aspects  of  collective 
bargaining,  economics,  leadership  and 
communication,  international  affairs,  TLC 
policy  and  the  construction  industry  were 
discussed  and  studied.  A  short  course  in 
basic  trade  unionism  was  held  at  the  same 
time. 

The  seminar,  designed  as  another  step  in 
the  educational  program  being  carried  out 
by  the  TLC,  is  not  intended  to  replace 
the  short  course  schools  but  rather  to 
supplement  them.  Through  the  seminar, 
the  Congress  hopes  to  provide  training  for 
executive  responsibility  and  to  help  union 
officers  to  play  a  more  important  role  in 
the  labour  movement. 

The  methods  of  instruction  used  during 
the  course  were  a  combination  of  the 
lecture,  seminar  and  workship  approach.  In 
addition,  members  of  the  course  exchanged 
information  and  ideas  in  organized  study 
gioups  outside  the  regular  class  periods. 

A  prominent  feature  of  the  seminar  was 
a  panel  discussion,  where  labour  and  man¬ 
agement  members  participated  in  a  mock 
collective  bargaining  discussion.  During 
this  session,  which  occupied  an  entire  day 
on  the  agenda,  the  members  “negotiated” 
Lie  following  points:  monetary  demands 
including  wages,  reduction  in  hours  for  the 
same  take-home  pay,  pensions  and  fringe 
benefits,  union  security,  management  rights 
and  responsibilities,  seniority  and  pro¬ 
duction. 

Among  the  several  speakers  who  gave 
lectures  and  addressed  the  seminar  were  the 
following:  Dr.  Alfred  Stenger,  economic 
consultant  for  the  Railway  Brotherhoods; 

C.  R.  McCord,  Director,  Annuities  Branch 
federal  Department  of  Labour;  Gordon  G.’ 
Cushing,  Secretary-Treasurer  of  the  TLC;' 

J.  T.  Montague,  Economics  and  Research 
Branch,  federal  Department  of  Labour- 
F.  McCallister,  Director  of  the  Labour 
Education  Division.  Roosevelt  College, 
Chicago;  R.  A.  Mahoney,  member  of  the 
Labour  Relations  Bureau  Limited,  Van¬ 
couver;  A.  E.  Hemming,  Executive 
Secretary  and  Publications  Director  of  the 
TLC;  Donald  Cameron,  Director  of  the 


University  of  Alberta  Extension  Depart¬ 
ment  and  Executive  Director  of  the  Banff 
School  of  Advanced  Management;  Max 
Swerdlow,  TLC  Director  of  Organization 
and  Education;  and  Frank  Hall,  Canadian 
Vice-president  of  the  Brotherhood  of 
Railway  and  Steamship  Clerks,  Freight 
Handlers,  Express  and  Station  Employees. 

According  to  the  Trades  and  Labour 
Congress,  efforts  will  be  made  to  make 
the  two-week  seminar  an  annual  event  and 
a  permanent  feature  of  its  educational 
program.  As  yet,  no  decision  has  been 
made  on  the  date  and  place  of  the  next 
meeting. 


lALRB  Refuses  to  Help 
Enforce  No-Raid  Pact 

The  United  States  National  Labour 
Relations  Board  in  a  ruling  last  month 
indicated  that  it  would  not  help  the  CIO 
and  AFL  to  enforce  their  “no-raiding”  pact. 
The  Board  w^as  dealing  with  a  test  case 
involving  a  local  of  the  International 
Chemical  Vorkei's’  Union  (AFL),  its  parent 
union  and  the  United  Rubber  Workers  of 
America  (CIO)  at  a  rubber  plant  in 
Keokuk,  Iowa. 

The  AFL  local  bargained  for  the  plant 
workers  until  1952  and  kept  a  skeleton  local 
when  the  CIO  Rubber  Workers  took  over 
the  plant.  Last  August,  the  skeleton  AFL 
local  challenged  the  CIO  union’s  bargaining 
status  and  petitioned  the  NLRB  for  an 
election.  The  CIO  Rubber  Workers  pro¬ 
tested  under  the  “no-raiding”  pact. 

The  pai  ent  AFL  union  in  October  lifted 
the  local’s  charter  when  it  refused  to  drop 
the  petition  (L.G.,  Dec.  1954,  p.  1674). 

The  AFL  union  and  the  CIO  Rubber 
V'Oikeis  jointly  urged  the  NLRB  to  deny 
the  local’s  election  petition  on  the  grounds 
that  the  local  had  lost  its  charter.  The 
Board  refused. 

The  NLRB  three-member  majority  based 
its  refusal  on  the  “fact  that  the  Interna¬ 
tional  Chemical  Workers  Union  (AFL)  did 
not  file  the  petition  herein”  and  “under 
these  circumstances  the  Board  is  not  con¬ 
cerned  with  internal  disputes  between  a 
local  and  its  parent  organization”.  The 
Board  ordered  an  election  to  be  held  within 
30  days. 

^  Two  NLRB  members  opposed  the  deci¬ 
sion.  They  felt  the  Board  should  permit 
the  parent  ^  AFL  union  to  withdraw  the 
local’s  petition  because  the  local  had  "filed 
no  opposition”  to  the  withdrawal  request. 
They  noted  too  that  several  AFL  backers 
at  the  plant  had  recently  asked  the  Board 
^  revoke  its  certification  of  the  CIO  union. 
The  decertification  petition  should  be  given 
precedence,  they  held. 
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Norway  Recognizes  Right 
Of  All  to  Employment 

By  an  addition  to  the  constitution, 
passed  on  November  16,  Norway  officially 
recognized  the  duty  of  the  state  to  ensure 
that  every  able-bodied  person  can  obtain  a 
livelihood  for  himself  through  his  work. 
The  new  section,  however,  is  not  legally 
binding  upon  the  Government. 

Supporters  of  the  new  paragraph  in  the 
Constitution  urged,  nevertheless,  that  it  was 
important  to  establish  the  moral  obliga¬ 
tion  of  the  state  to  see  that  all  able-bodied 
workers  obtain  gainful  employment,  which 
they  said  was  the  right  of  every  citizen. 

An  unofficial  translation  of  the  new 
section  reads:  “It  is  the  duty  of  the 
authorities  of  the  state  to  ensure  such  con¬ 
ditions  that  every  able-bodied  person  can 
secure  a  livelihood  for  himself  through  his 
work.” 

During  debate  on  the  new  section,  parlia- 
mentaiw  members  recalled  the  unemploy¬ 
ment  of  the  1930’s,  when  as  many  as  38-8 
per  cent  of  the  country’s  organized  workers 
were  jobless.  Following  the  war,  all  parties 
agreed  on  a  “joint-program”  in  which  one 
of  the  major  tasks  of  the  Government 
would  be  to  ensure  full  employment. 

Though  the  program  of  full  emploj^ment 
has  been  achieved  and  is  now  taken  as  a 
matter  of  course,  the  majority  of  Parlia¬ 
ment  felt  that  this  should  be  formally 
recognized  and  explicitly  established  in 
statute  form. 

40-Per~Cent  Drop  in 
Immigration  in  Oct. 

Immigration  to  Canada  in  October 
declined  by  40  per  cent,  from  18,624  new 
arrivals  to  11,256,  compared  with  the  same 
month  in  1953,  according  to  figures  released 
by  the  Department  of  Citizenship  and 
Immigration. 

In  the  ten-month  period  ending  October 
31,  immigration  declined  by  four  per  cent 
over  the  same  period  in  1953,  from  143,722 
to  138,109. 

By  ethnic  groups,  the  largest  number  to 
arrive  in  October,  2,457,  came  from 
England.  Other  major  ethnic  groups 
arriving  in  the  country  were  German,  2,452; 
Italian,  1,390  and  Scottish,  1,020.  In 
October  1953  the  largest  number  of  immi¬ 
grants  by  racial  origin  were  German,  4,191; 
Italian,  3,216;  English,  2,642  and  Dutch, 
1,982, 

Over  the  ten-month  period  the  largest 
single  group  vras  from  Germany,  with 
27,035  immigrants,  followed  by  England 
(23,838),  Italy  (20,717)  and  Holland 
(15,764). 


Immigration  from  the  United  States  up 
to  October  31  showed  an  increase  of  ten 
per  cent,  rising  from  7,796  in  1953  to  8,555 
in  1954.  During  October  United  States 
immigration  to  Canada  declined  by  one  per 
cent  compared  with  October  1953,  from 
1,008  to  996. 


Welfare  Council  to  Study 
Immigrants’  Deportation 

The  deportation  clause  in  the  Immigra¬ 
tion  Act,  although  seldom  used,  is  con¬ 
sidered  by  some  Canadian  welfare  agencies 
to  be  a  threat  to  new  immigrants,  said 
B.  M.  Alexandor,  QC,  chairman  of  the 
Canadian  Welfare  Council’s  Committee  on 
the  Welfare  Needs  of  Immigrants,  after 
the  Committee’s  first  meeting  last  month. 

Immigrants  do  not  apply  for  help  they 
may  need,  he  pointed  out,  for  fear  of 
becoming  a  “public  charge”. 

“Canada  encourages  people  to  come  here 
because  wm  need  them  for  the  economic 
development  of  the  country,”  said  Dr. 
Eugene  Forsey,  Canadian  Congress  of 
Labour  representative  on  the  Committee, 
“but  if  they  get  into  difficulties  through 
temporary  unemployment,  sickness  or 
death,  we  insist  on  having  the  power  to 
send  them  back.” 

The  Welfare  Council  plans  to  study  the 
problems  connected  with  the  deportation 
clause.  It  will  also  study  problems  regard¬ 
ing  the  eligibility  of  immigrant  children 
for  family  allowances.  At  present,  family 
allowances  are  not  issued  for  children  until 
they  have  lived  in  Canada  for  a  year,  Mr. 
Alexandor  pointed  out. 


Seaway  Project  Provides 
Woric  for  500  Only 

In  mid-December,  only  about  800  men 
were  being  employed  on  the  St.  Lawrence 
Seaway  project — only  about  500  on  the 
Canadian  side  of  the  river. 

Employment  is  expected  to  climb  rapidly 
in  the  spring,  however,  when  work  will 
have  begun  at  a  number  of  construction 
sites. 

About  100  men  were  brought  from  the 
Hawkesbur}^  Ont.,  area  for  crib  work  and 
to  operate  heavy  machinery  in  the  Corn¬ 
wall  section  of  the  project,  it  was  reported 
by  J.  R.  Laframboise,  Manager  of  the 
Cornwall  office  of  the  National  Employ¬ 
ment  Service.  Experienced  men  were  not 
available  there,  he  said. 
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Labour  Briefs  Presented  to  Provincial  Govts. 


CCCL  Demands  Repeal 
Of  Bills  19  and  20 

In  its  annual  brief  presented  to  the 
Quebec  government  November  30,  the 
Canadian  and  Catholic  Confederation  of 
Labour  asked  the  government  of  the  prov¬ 
ince  to  take  steps  to  facilitate  the  construc¬ 
tion  of  housing,  to  reform  the  Labour 
Relations  Board  and  to  repeal  Bills  19 
and  20. 

The  CCCL  suggested  that  “the  total 
amount  necessary  for  the  construction  of  a 
one-family  dwelling  should  be  advanced, 
without  interest,  by  the  federal  and  pro¬ 
vincial  Governments”. 

This  suggestion  was  rejected  by  the 
Premier,  Hon.  Maurice  Duplessis,  who  said 
that  it  would  be  “giving  away  houses  with¬ 
out  solving  anything”. 

Mr.  Duplessis  did  not  agree  wdth  the 
CCCL’s  suggestion  that  members  of 
the  Labour  Relations  Board  should  be 
appointed  on  the  recommendation  of  labour 
and  employers’  associations.  He  also 
rejected  their  request  for  the  repeal  of 
Bills  19  and  20.  stating  that  these  measures 
are  “absolutely  necessary  in  the  interests 
of  workers  and  the  general  public”. 

Saskatchewan  Federation 
Demands  40-Hour  Week 

Establishment  of  a  40-hour,  five-day  week 
without  loss  of  pay  throughout  the  prov¬ 
ince  was  requested  by  the  Saskatchewan 
Federation  of  Labour  (CCL)  in  its  annual 
brief  presented  to  the  provincial  cabinet 
December  13.  The  Federation,  which 
claims  a  membership  of  11,000,  said  that 
the  40-hour,  five-day  week  was  urgently 
needed  and  called  upon  the  government  to 
legislate  for  it  at  the  next  session. 

In  its  request  for  the  shorter  week,  the 
labour  body  said  that  economic  signs  in 
Canada  pointed  to  a  peak  figure  of  approxi¬ 
mately  750,000  unemployed  by  early  1955 
and  that  reduced  hours  w'ould  help  arrest 
the  drift  towards  recession,  reinforce  pur¬ 
chasing  power  and  create  more  jobs. 

“We  respectfully  suggest  that  the  passage 
of  this  legislation  is  a  duty  for  all  govern¬ 
ments  in  Canada  but  that  this  is  particu¬ 
larly  so  for  any  administration  holding  the 
philosophy  of  the  Saskatchewan  govern¬ 
ment,”  the  brief  declared. 

Amendment  of  the  Trade  Union  Act  so 
that  “master”  agreements  and  industry-wide 
collective  bargaining  are  possible  was  urged 
by  the  Federation.  “In  these  days  of 
centralized  control  of  industry,  where 
personnel  and  collective  bargaining  policies 


are  determined  at  top  levels,  it  is  intoler¬ 
able  that  unions  should  be  continually 
submitted  to  masquerades  in  local  negotia¬ 
tions,  when  the  over-all  company  strategy 
is  determined  from  headquarters,”  the  brief 
argued. 

The  Federation  added  that  by  a  series 
of  small  agreements,  a  company  was  able 
to  perpetuate  “inequities  and  piecemeal 
bargaining”  w’hile  preventing  the  “united 
expression  of  will”  of  its  employees. 

Terming  minimum  wage  and  hours 
inspection  inadequate,  the  Federation  asked 
that  the  provincial  Minimum  Wage  Board 
meet  to  consider  increasing  minimum 
wages  to  90  cents  an  hour.  It  also  urged 
the  establishment  of  a  province-wide 
minimum  wage  and  improvement  in  inspec¬ 
tion  and  enforcement  of  the  Minimum 
Wage  Act  and  Orders. 

Enactment  of  a  provincial  Fair  Wage 
Act  was  called  for  in  order  that  wage 
floors  be  established  for  individual  indus¬ 
tries  or  groups  of  industries  or  for 
occupations  and  trades.  In  addition,  the 
brief  said  that  wage  floors  should  be  estab¬ 
lished  by  a  board  representing  employers, 
organized  employees  and  the  government. 

Among  the  other  major  requests  con¬ 
tained  in  the  Federation’s  brief  were  the 
following : — • 

Reduction  of  all  exemptions  from  the 
Hours  of  Work  Act  with  the  view  to 
ending  them  as  soon  as  possible. 

Closing  of  all  retail  stores  at  night. 

Granting  of  at  least  one  week’s  w'ages 
to  workers  when  notice  is  given  and  who 
have  been  employed  continuously  for  three 
months  or  more. 

Amendment  of  the  Workmen’s  Compen¬ 
sation  Act. 

Empowering  the  provincial  Department 
of  Labour  under  the  Wages  Recovery  Act 
to  collect  sums  owing  to  employees  and 
to  pay  the  workers  these  amounts. 

Rejection  by  the  provincial  government 
of  any  pressures  towards  forced  arbitration 
and  any  form  of  anti-strike  legislation. 

A  request  by  the  province  that  the 
Central  Mortgage  and  Housing  Corpora¬ 
tion  reduce  from  20  to  15  per  cent  the 
income  basis  in  the  present  subsidized 
housing  plan  and  that  family  allowances  be 
excluded  from  family  income  in  calculating 
rents. 

Ending  of  the  jurisdiction  of  courts  to 
grant  an  injunction,  whether  interim  or 
permanent  and  secured  ex  parte  or  other¬ 
wise,  against  a  trade  union  or  employee  in 
a  dispute  involving  an  employer. 
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B,C.  Congress  Suggests 
Cnetttployment  Cures 

Unemployment  problems  placed  high  in 
the  series  of  legislative  proposals  pre¬ 
sented  to  the  provincial  cabinet  on 
December  10  by  the  British  Columbia 
Trade  Union  Congress  (TLC). 

The  Congress,  which  represents  most 
Trades  and  Labour  Congress  and  American 
Federation  of  Labor  unions  in  B.C.,  in  its 
10-page  brief  urged: — 

A  public  works  program  including  schools, 
roads,  hospitals,  low-rental  housing  and  a 
gas  pipeline. 

hlinimum  wage  law  sufRcient  to  ensure 
a  living  wage  for  worker  and  family, 
prohibition  of  one  worker  holding  more 
than  one  full-time  job  and  refusal  of  over¬ 
time  permits  except  in  emergency. 

Encouragement  to  industry  to  provide 
maximum  employment  during  winter  and 
spring  months. 

Reduction  of  hours  of  work  from  44  to 
40  hours  a  week  and  eight  hours  in  any 
one  day. 

The  Congress  brief  also  asked: — 

Immediate  action  by  the  government  to 
bring  B.C.  Electric  under  public  ownership. 

Grantings  of  no  forest-management 
licences  in  “perpetuity”;  nor  extension  of 
any  licence  over  21  years.  Setting  aside 
of  adequate  areas  as  public  working  circles. 


A  new  natural  resources  policy  was  also 
urged  by  the  Congress.  It  recommended  a 
permanent  standing  committee  on  resources 
to  lay  out  policies  for  the  future  based  on 
the  findings  of  such  agencies  as  the  B.C. 
Natural  Resources  Conference  and  iUclud- 
ing  representatives  of  the  government. 
University  of  British  Columbia,  agriculture, 
industry  and  labour. 

The  Trade  Union  Congress  felt  the 
government  should  develop  all  hydro 
potentials  under  its  ownership. 

It  urged  also  that  the  government  under¬ 
take  construction  of  the  proposed  gas 
pipeline  from  the  Peace  River  into 
Vancouver. 

Also  included  in  the  brief  were  requests 
for: — 

Increase  of  bonus  payments  to  old  age 
pensioners. 

Deletion  of  sections  of  Labour  Relations 
Act  under  which  the  Minister  of  Labour 
may  ask  the  Supreme  Court  to  decide  if  a 
strike  or  lockout  is  illegal. 

Sending  of  provincial  trade  missions  to 
foreign  countries  to  boost  trade. 

Enactment  of  a  provincial  plumbing  code. 

Recognition  of  the  right  of  civil  servants 
to  a  “regulated  bargaining  procedure”. 

Prohibition  of  employment  of  minors  in 
the  serving  of  liquor  in  any  type  of 
licensed  premises. 


Provincial  Oryanizations  Hold  Conventions 


N.S.  Federation  of  Labour  (CCL) 

The  Nova  Scotia  Federation  of  Labour 
(CCL),  at  its  13th  annual  convention  in 
Trenton  November  15  to  17,  urged  the 
provincial  government  to  appoint  a  deputy 
minister  of  labour  “who  will  come  from  the 
ranks  of  labour”. 

The  convention,  attended  by  150  dele¬ 
gates  representing  40.000  workers  in  the 
province,  found  it  “disappointing”  that 
Nova  Scotia  had  no  separate  Labour 
Department  and  protested  the  “inadequate” 
number  of  conciliation  officers. 

Resolutions  were  adopted  urging  that 
organized  labour  be  given  representation 
on  the  Atlantic  Provinces  Economic 
Council,  the  Maritime  Industrial  Develop¬ 
ment  Board,  and  all  other  public  boards 
and  commissions. 

Other  resolutions  adopted  at  the  three- 
day  meeting  called  for  a  five-day,  40-hour 
work  week  with  no  reduction  in  take-home 
pay,  a  minimum  wage  of  $1  per  hour 
throughout  the  province,  old-age  pensions 
of  $65  per  month  at  age  65,  a  subsidized 
low-rental  housing  program,  government 
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operation  of  the  province’s  power  facilities, 
and  government  measures  to  remedy  Nova 
Scotia’s  unemployment  situation  (the 
Federation  etsimated  that  25,000  persons  in 
the  province  were  jobless). 

The  convention  called  on  federation 
members  to  support  the  Co-operative 
Commonwealth  Federation  as  labour’s 
political  arm. 

The  delegates  approved  a  plan,  pre¬ 
sented  by  officials  of  the  Nova  Scotia 
Co-operative  Union,  to  build  a  workers’ 
vacation  resort  in  Cape  Breton.  The 
resort  for  workers  and  their  families  would 
be  owned  and  operated  on  a  co-operative 
basis  by  trade  unionists  throughout  the 
province. 

Sid  Oram  of  Sydney  Mines  was  re-elected 
President  of  the  Federation  for  his  fourth 
consecutive  term.  Others  re-elected  were 
Martin  Merner,  First  Vice-president;  John 
Lynk,  Second  Vice-president;  Ben  O’Neil, 
Secretary-Treasurer;  and  Don  Nicholson 
and  Fred  Nichol,  executive  board  members. 

Harry  Terris  was  elected  to  the  one 
vacancy  on  the  executive  board. 
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Saskatchewan  Federation  of  Labour  (CCL) 

A  demand  that  the  provincial  govern¬ 
ment  rescind  an  order  “freezing”  the  wages 
of  unionized  employees  of  crown  corpora¬ 
tions  highlighted  the  11th  annual  conven¬ 
tion  of  the  Saskatchewan  Federation  of 
Labour  (CCL)  in  Prince  Albert,  November 
26-27.  The  convention,  attended  by  136 
delegates,  passed  an  emergency  resolution 
noting  that  all  negotiations  were  dead¬ 
locked  between  the  employees  of  the 
Saskatchewan  Power  Corporation,  Saskat¬ 
chewan  Government  Telephones,  the 
Saskatchewan  Government  Insurance  Office 
and  “other  crown  corporations  and  other 
government  agencies”. 

The  resolution  said  this  situation  exists 
because  of  a  decree  by  the  provincial 
Cabinet  instructing  all  management  groups 
bargaining  on  behalf  of  the  government 
that  they  have  no  power  to  bargain  on 
wages. 

“This  wage  freeze  decreed  by  the  cabinet 
members  nullifies  the  rights  of  free  collec¬ 
tive  bargaining,  and  lends  support  to  the 
anti-labour  forces  throughout  the  nation,” 
the  resolution  said.  In  addition,  the 
provincial  cabinet’s  action  was  condemned 
as  being  “anti-labour,  reactionary  and 
completely  dictatorial”. 

Among  the  most  important  of  the  92 
resolutions  considered  by  the  convention 
was  one  calling  for  vigorous  action  to  curb 
unemployment.  A  broad  federal  program 
of  public  works,  the  introduction  of  the 
five-day,  40-hour  week  without  reduction 
in  pa3^  on  the  provincial  level,  higher 
unemplo3’'ment  insurance  benefits  and  an 
improved  unemployment  in.surance  admin¬ 
istration  were  urged  as  measures  for 
combating  unemployment. 

Amendments  to  the  Trade  Union,  Holi- 
da3"s  “With  Pay,  Workmen’s  Compensation 
and  Alinimum  Wage  Acts  were  requested 


by  the  convention.  One  resolution  called 
for  a  90-cents-an-hour  minimum  wage 
throughout  the  province. 

.  For  the  fourth  consecutive  year,  the 
Federation  used  the  group  discussion 
method  of  conducting  business.  Under  this 
system,  each  delegate  is  assigned  to  one 
of  12  groups. 

Federation  President  L.  A.  Gardiner  of 
North  Battleford  was  re-elected  to  his  post 
as  were  Vice-president  W.  McClelland  of 
Saskatoon,  Secretary-Treasurer  V.  Secret 
of  Moose  Jaw  and  Recording  Secretary 
J.  Sawchyn  of  Regina.  Others  elected  to 
the  Federation’s  executive  were  Thomas 
Elliot,  Saskatoon,  Vice-president;  and  D. 
Young  and  G.  West,  both  of  Regina,  as 
alternates  to  the  executive. 

Manitoba  Federation  of  Labour  (TLC) 

Formation  of  the  first  Manitoba  Federa¬ 
tion  of  Labour  (TLC)  was  completed  in 
Winnipeg  early  in  December.  With  the 
exception  of  Prince  Edward  Island,  Mani¬ 
toba  had  been  the  onR  province  without 
a  TLC  federation  of  labour. 

The  two-day  convention  that  approved 
the  Federation’s  formation  was  chaired  by 
Donovan  Swailes,  Vice-president  of  the 
Winnipeg  and  District  Labour  Council 
(TLC)  and  wnas  attended  by  116  delegates. 
Mr.  Swailes  was  elected  first  President  of 
the  new  federation. 

Executive  officers  elected  at  the  conven¬ 
tion  were:  Peter  McSheffery,  Flin  Flon, 
Secretaiy-Treasurer ;  Mike  Capri,  Winnipeg, 
Vice-president  for  Greater  Winnipeg ;  HeniT 
Schallenberg,  Flin  Flon,  Vice-president  for 
North  Manitoba;  and  Mike  Sedik,  Vice- 
president  for  the  rest  of  Manitoba, 

Convention  delegates  were  welcomed  bv' 
Winnipeg’s  Mayor  Garnet  Coulter,  Labour 
Minister  C.  F.  Greenlay  and  Manitoba 
Farmers’  Lmion  President  J.  Schulz. 


House  Building  Clitnhs 
To  New  Peaks  in  Oct. 

Completions  of  dwellings  in  October 
were  up  sharply  from  September  and 
higher  than  in  October  1953.  Starts,  too, 
gained  in  both  comparisons. 

Up  to  the  end  of  the  month,  comple¬ 
tions  were  more  than  6  per  cent  higher 
and  starts  more  than  8  per  cent  greater 
than  in  the  first  ten  months  of  1953. 

At  the  end  of  October,  the  number  of 
houses  under  construction  W'as  almost  6  per 
cent  greater  than  at  the  same  time  in 
1953. 

In  each  case  the  totals  are  new  peaks 
for  the  period. 


October  completions  totalled  13,039  com¬ 
pared  with  8,615  in  September  and  12,109 
in  October  1953.  In  the  ten  months 
ending  with  October  completions  numbered 
79,327  compared  with  74,516  for  the  same 
1953  period. 

Starts  on  new  dwellings  in  October 
numbered  13,097,  up  moderateR  from  the 
12,760  in  September  to  make  it  the  third 
highest  monthly  figure  for  the  year  and 
steeply  above  the  10,307  started  in  October 
1953,  New  dwellings  started  in  the  ten 
months  climbed  to  97,424  compared  with 
89,978  in  1953. 

The  number  of  units  under  construction 
at  October  31  rose  to  75,456,  compared  with 
71,340  a  3"ear  earlier. 


* 
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Broadcasts  on  Seasonal  Unemployment 

Department  of  Labour  produces  series  of  nine  broadcasts  to  be  heard 
over  57  independent  Canadian  stations,  one  each  week  from  January  9 
until  early  March.  Hon.  Milton  F.  Gregg  delivers  the  first  address 


During  the  week  beginning  January  9, 
the  Department  of  Labour  began  a  series 
of  nine  radio  broadcasts  carried  by  57 
stations  to  encourage  more  employment 
during  the  winter  months  when  seasonal 
unemployment  increases.  The  broadcasts, 
which  will  run  into  March,  feature  speakers 
from  government,  industry,  business,  labour 
and  journalistic  circles. 

The  opening  broadcast  was  given  by  the 
Hon.  Milton  F.  Gregg,  Minister  of  Labour, 
who  spoke  on  the  “Outline  of  Seasonal 
L'nemployment”. 

The  succeeding  speakers,  their  topics  and 
the  weeks  during  which  they  may  be  heard 
are  as  follows:  January  16,  Walter  M. 
Murray,  President,  Canadian  Retail  Federa¬ 
tion,  “Do  Our  Buying  Habits  Cause  Winter 
Unemployment?”;  January  23,  Miss  Anne 
Francis,  nationally-known  commentator, 
“Why  Wait  For  Spring?”;  January  30,  J.  A. 
Calder,  President,  Canadian  Manufacturers’ 
Association,  “Seasonal  Unemployment — Can 
Manufacturing  Industry  Contribute  to 
Solution  of  the  Problem?”;  February  6, 
Raymond  Brunet,  President,  Canadian  Con¬ 
struction  Association,  “Can  Construction  be 
Profitably  Carried  on  in  Winter?”;  Feb¬ 
ruary  13,  a  description  of  a  housing  project 
being  carried  out  by  the  Ottawa  Trades 
and  Labour  Council  as  a  positive  example 
that  such  work  can  be  done  in  the  winter; 
February  20,  R.  F.  Legget,  Director,  Divi¬ 
sion  of  Building  Research,  National 
Research  Council,  “Modem  Techniques  in 
Winter  Construction”;  and  February  27, 
Michael  Barkway,  nationally-known  jour¬ 
nalist,  “Final  Analysis  of  Previous 
Broadcasts”. 

Another  broadcast,  to  be  developed  by 
local  employment  offices  of  the  National 
Employment  Service,  is  tentatively 
scheduled  for  the  week  beginning  March  6. 
As  yet,  the  exact  nature  of  the  program 
to  be  presented  and  its  title  have  not  been 
decided. 

In  the  opening  talk,  Mr.  Gregg  called 
seasonal  unemployment  “the  one  great 
robber”  that  Canada  faces  every  year  in 
good  times  and  in  bad.  He  said  that  it 
affects  all  of  us  because  idle  workers  are 
not  productive  workers  and  the  loss  in 
wages  and  purchasing  power  of  those  who 
are  seasonally  unemployed  is  felt  by  us  all. 


Continuing  his  outline,  Mr.  Gregg  said 
that  seasonal  unemployment  is  the  result 
of  weather  conditions  and  our  customs  and 
traditions.  Weather  does  interfere  with 
economic  activity,  and  our  habits  of  buying 
during  the  Christmas  season  or  during 
Easter  have  their  effect  upon  employment, 
he  said. 

The  Labour  Alinister  noted  that  retail 
trade  reaches  its  peak  employment  at 
December  1  and  the  clothing  industry  has 
its  peaks  in  the  spring  and  fall.  Agri¬ 
cultural  implements  reach  their  peak 
demand  in  spring  and  summer  while  various 
industries — hotels,  restaurants,  laundries 
and  dry  cleaning  establishments — reach  their 
peak  activity  in  July,  August  and  Septem¬ 
ber.  Employment  in  the  construction 
industry  is  highest  in  the  early  fall. 

Mr.  Gregg  continued: 

The  most  serious  result  of  seasonal 
unemployment  is  the  waste  of  manpower 
involved.  Man-hours  not  used  can  never 
be  regained.  It  is  estimated  that  there  are 
250,000  Canadians  seasonally  unemployed 
each  winter  even  in  years  of  generally  high 
employment.  And  if  the  economy  slows  a 
little,  their  numbers  increase  and  with  it 
the  loss  in  wages.  It  is  impossible  to  assess 
the  effect  in  dollars  of  reduced  output 
during  the  winter  months,  but  in  lost  wages 
alone  the  figure  would  be  many  millions. 

The  Labour  Minister  said: 

Another  important  consideration  is  the 
annual  cost  of  helping  maintain  workers  and 
their  families  who  lose  their  jobs  during  the 
winter.  During  the  months  of  December 
1953  to  April  1954,  almost  $140,000,000  was 
paid  out  in  unemployment  insurance  bene¬ 
fits,  a  large  part  of  it  to  those  seasonally 
unemployed.  In  addition,  assistance  is  pro¬ 
vided  to  others  who  are  unemployed  by 
provincial  and  municipal  governments, 
welfare  organizations  and  other  agencies, 
and  by  individuals.  The  Canadian  govern¬ 
ment  has  specifically  recognized  the  problem 
of  seasonal  unemployment  by  the  provision 
of  “supplementary  unemployment  benefits” 
under  the  unemployment  insurance  program 
from  January  1  to  April  15  each  year. 

Mr.  Gregg  admitted  that  we  could  not 
change  our  climate  and  for  this  reason 
could  not  eliminate  seasonal  unemploy¬ 
ment  entirely.  He  said,  however,  that 
“wholehearted  co-operation”  by  everyone, 

(Continued  on  73) 
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Vesting  Provisions  in  Canadian 

Industrial  Pension  Plans 

Worker's  own  contributions  to  pension  plan  invariably  credited  to  him 
but  considerable  variety  exists  in  practices  followed  in  disposition 
of  employers  contributions.  This  is  3rd  article  in  pensions  series 


The  basic  purpose  of  a  pension  plan 
is  to  provide  financially  for  workers  after 
their  retirement;  but  all  workers  do  not 
continue  working  with  the  same  firm  until 
retirement.  A  worker  may  leave  his  job 
before  reaching  normal  retirement  age,  and 
a  problem  then  arises  as  to  what  should  be 
done  with  the  contributions  to  the  pension 
plan  made  by  him  or  on  his  behalf  by  his 
employer. 

Analysis  of  the  plans  which  form  the  basis 
of  the  present  study  indicates  that  the 
worker’s  own  contributions  are  invariably 
credited  to  him.  As  will  be  seen  later, 
there  are  significant  differences  in  the 
manner  of  repayment,  but  he  is  seldom 
obliged  to  forego  any  part  of  the  amount 
he  has  himself  contributed  to  the  pension 
fund. 

In  the  disposition  of  the  employer’s  con¬ 
tributions,  however,  there  is  considerably 
more  variety  in  the  practices  followed.  It 
is  with  this  problem  that  the  “vesting” 
provisions  of  a  pension  plan  are  designed 
to  deal,  by  specifying  whether  an}^  of  the 
employer’s  contributions  are  to  be  credited 
to  the  worker,  and  if  so  under  what 
conditions. 

Vesting  may  be  of  importance  to  the 
worker  under  various  circumstances.  The 
occasion  that  arises  most  frequently  is  when 
the  worker  leaves  his  job  before  having 
attained  the  normal  age  of  retirement.  It 
IS  With  this  aspect  of  vesting  that  the 
present  article  deals.  Other  circumstances, 
not  dealt  with  here,  are  those  of  disability 
or  death  before  or  after  retirement  or 
termination  of  employment.  The  article  is 
further  simplified  in  that  it  analyzes  the 
vested  right  to  the  contributions  paid  for 
“future  service”  only,  that  is,  for  years  of 
service  after  the  introduction  of  a  pension 
plan.  It  does  not  deal  with  the  problem 
of  vesting  as  it  relates  to  “past  service” 
contributions,  which  apply  retroactively  to 
an  employee’s  years  of  service  prior  to  the 
plan’s  introduction. 

The  great  majority  of  the  plans  studied 

P^o'^^de  for  vesting  of  employer  con¬ 
tributions.  To  say  this,  however,  is  to  say 
very  little,  for  the  nature  of  vestino- 
provisions  varies  greatly.  Most  plans  set 


This  article,  the  third  in  a  series,  is 
based  on  a  study  of  pension  plans  in 
effect  in  the  larger  Canadian  establish¬ 
ments.  The  article  deals  with  the 
various  types  of  vesting  provision  found 
in  Canadian  industrial  pension  plans 
and  shows  the  relative  frequency  of 
different  provisions  in  the  plans  studied. 
The  214  plans  studied  are  all  in  firms 
each  of  which,  including  their  branch 
establishments,  employs  at  least  500 
workers.  The  plans  cover  both  salaried 
employees  and  wage  earners,  and  are 
representative  of  most  sectors  of  Cana¬ 
dian  industry.  Other  characteristics  of 
the_  plans  were  described  in  the  first 
article  in  this  pension  series,  which  dealt 
with  contribution  and  benefit  formulas 
and  appeared  on  pages  519-525  of  the 
April  issue.  The  second  article  (LG 
Sept.  1954,  pp.  1238-1243)  dealt  with 
retirement  policy. 


forth  conditions  which  must  be  met  before 
the  worker  is  entitled  to  vesting  rights  in 
any  of  the  money  contributed  by  his 
employer  to  the  pension  plan  on  his  behalf. 

For  example,  most  plans  do  not  provide 
for  the  full  vesting  of  the  employer’s  con¬ 
tributions  if  the  worker  leaves  before 
putting  in  a  certain  minimum  number  of 
years  of  service,  usually  at  least  ten  years. 
Under  some  plans  a  worker  gradually  builds 
up  a  vested  right  to  a  higher  and  higher 
proportion  of  his  employer’s  contributions, 
year  by  year.  In  some  cases  he  must 
achieve  a  particular  age  before  he  acquires 
vesting  rights.  Combinations  of  these 
lequirements  are  found  in  many  plans. 

The^  nature  of  various  types  of  vesting 
provisions  is  dealt  with  in  this  article, 
which  also  shows  the  extent  to  which  they 
appear  m  the  214  pension  plans  studied. 
The  aiticle  also  deals  with  the  method  of 
repayment  of  contributions,  and  discusses 
briefly  the  impact  of  vesting  provisions  on 
labour  mobility. 

Frequency  of  Vesting  Provisions 

Of  the  214  plans  which  form  the  basis 
of  the  present  study,  175  provide  for  the 
vesting  of  employer  contributions  and  39 
do  not. 

One  reason  for  the  preponderance  of  plans 
with  vesting  (82  per  cent)  has  to  do  with 
Canadian  income  tax  requirements,  which 
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provide  certain  standards  of  protection  for 
the  worker  in  regard  to  the  vesting  of  the 
employer’s  contributions.  An  industrial 
pension  plan  must  be  approved  by  the 
Income  Tax  Division  of  the  Department 
of  National  Revenue  in  order  that  the 
money  contributed  to  the  pension  fund  by 
an  employer  may  be  deductible  for  income 
tax  purposes.  One  of  the  normal  require¬ 
ments  for  such  approval!  jg  that  there  must 
be  full  vesting  of  the  employer’s  contribu¬ 
tions  by  the  time  the  worker  has  attained 
age  50,  subject  to  his  completion  of  20 
years  of  service  with  the  company  or 
participation  in  the  plan. 

Exception  to  this  requirement  is  some¬ 
times  made  under  certain  circumstances,  for 
example,  in  the  case  of  negotiated  pension 
plans.  If  the  Income  Tax  Division  is 
satisfied  that  the  pension  plan  has  been 
negotiated  through  collective  bargaining,  it 
takes  this  as  evidence  that  the  plan  is 
satisfactory  to  workers  and  management 
and  may  approve  the  plan,  even  though  it 
lacks  vesting  provisions,  if  it  otherwise 
meets  desirable  standards. 

Types  of  Vesting  Provision 

From  the  worker’s  point  of  view,  the 
most  liberal  type  of  vesting  provision  is 
that  which  gives  him  an  immediate  vested 
right  to  the  employer’s  entire  contributions. 
Such  a  plan  gives  him  full  freedom  of 
movement,  in  that  he  can  change  his 
employment  without  losing  any  financial 
entitlement  under  the  pension  plan.  Such 
plans  are,  however,  comparatively  expen¬ 
sive,  and  are  not  common.  They  are  said 
to  provide  for  “immediate  vesting”. 

More  commonly,  a  pension  plan  does  not 
give  the  worker  any  benefits  from  the 
employer’s  contribution  until  he  has  been 
employed  or  has  participated  in  the  plan 


^Pension  Plans  for  the  Purpose  of  the  Income 
Tax  Division,  Statement  of  Principles  and  Rules, 
issued  by  the  Department  of  National  Revenue, 
Taxation  Division. 


for  a  certain  number  of  years.  If  he  leaves 
his  job  beforehand  he  is  entitled  to  the 
benefits  of  his  own  contributions  to  the 
pension  fund  but  not  his  employer’s.  This 
type  of  plan  is  said  to  provide  for  “deferred 
vesting”. 

Some  plans  provide  for  a  system  of 
“graded”  vesting,  whereby  the  proportion 
of  the  employer’s  contributions  that  vests 
in  the  employee  increases  year  by  year 
until  the  entire  amount  is  vested.  In  other 
plans  the  employee  has  “full”  vesting  as 
soon  as  he  has  any  vesting  at  all;  there 
is  no  intermediate  stage,  such  as  occurs  in 
“graded”  plans,  during  which  he  has  partial 
vesting  rights.  Plans  with  “full”  vesting 
were  slightly  more  common  than  plans  with 
“graded”  vesting  among  those  studied. 

By  combining  the  two  distinctions  made 
above,  it  is  possible  to  speak  of  four  basic 
types  of  vesting  provisions;  (1)  immediate 
full;  (2)  immediate  graded;  (3)  deferred 
full;  (4)  deferred  graded. 

The  first  two  types  of  plan  are  not 
common.  Only  six  plans  provide  imme¬ 
diate  full  vesting  of  the  employer’s  con¬ 
tributions,  and  only  two  immediate  graded. 
More  typically  the  worker  has  to  put  in  a 
number  of  years  of  service  before  he 
acquires  any  vested  rights.  As  shown  in 
Table  1,  88  plans  have  deferred  full  and 
79  have  deferred  graded  vesting  provisions. 

Service  Requirements  for  Vesting 

As  noted  above,  the  Department  of 
National  Revenue  will  normally  approve  a 
plan  which  provides  for  the  complete 
vesting  of  employer  contributions  by  the 
time  the  worker  has  put  in  20  years  of 
service. 

A  substantial  proportion  of  the  pension 
plans  studied,  however,  contained  vesting 
provisions  more  liberal  than  this  standard. 

As  shown  in  Table  2,  about  one-seventh 
of  the  plans  with  vesting  provisions  provide 
for  full  vesting  by  the  time  the  worker  has 
participated  in  the  plan  for  10  years.  In 


TABLE  1— TYPES  OF  VESTING  PROVISION  IN  314  PENSION  PLANS 


Type  of  Provision 

Number  of 
Plans 

Per  Cent 
of  Plans 

39 

G 

2 

88 

79 

175 

18 

3 

1 

41 

37 

82 

Plans  with  “immediate  full  voting.  . .  . 

Plans  with  “immediate  graded  vesting .  . 

Plans  with  “deferred  graded  vesting . 

214 

100 

31 


TYPICAL  VESTING  FORMULAS 


Only  rarely  is  a  worker  unconditionally 
given  an  immediate  vested  right  to  his 
employer’s  entire  contributions  to  a  pen 
sion  plan  (immediate  full  vesting),  thus:-  ^ 


Per  Cent  of 
Contributions 


Yeors  of  Service 


More  commonly,  he  is  not  given  any  part 
of  the  employer’s  contributions  until  he 
has  fulfilled  certain  requirements,  usually 
a  specified  number  of  years  of  service. 

In  some  plans,  he  is  entitled  to  the  full 
amount  of  the  contributions  after  a  stated 
number  of  years’  service,  e.g.,  20  years’ 
(known  as  deferred  full  vesting),  thus:  ► 

In  another  type  of  plan,  he  is  entitled  to 
a  share  of  the  contributions  after  a 
minimum  service  requirement  is  fulfilled, 
the  share  increasing  by  specified  propor¬ 
tions  until  he  is  given  a  full  vested  right 
(this  is  described  as  graded  vesting). 

For  example,  under  one  formula,  there  are 
no  vesting  rights  in  the  first  ten  years  of 
service;  at  the  end  of  10  years,  a  vested 
right  in  10  per  cent  of  the  contributions  is 
given,  increasing  by  10  per  cent  each 
year  so  that  full  vesting  rights  are  gained 
at  the  end  of  19  years  of  service,  thus:  ^ 


Per  Cent  of 
Contributions 


Per  Cent  of 


Y ears  of  Service 


In  some  plans  graded  vesting  may  begin 
immediately  the  worker  joins  the  plan: 
he  becomes  entitled  to  5  per  cent  of  the 
contributions  in  his  first  year  of  service 
and  an  additional  5  per  cent  each  year 
until  he  achieves  full  vesting  rights  after 
having  completed  20  years’  service,  thus:  ^ 


Per  Cent  of 
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more  than  half  the  plans,  however,  full 
vesting  occurs  on^^  after  20  years’  service. 

In  48  plans  the  worker  has  no  vestinc 
rights  until  the  20-year  period  has  been 
completed,  hlore  commonly,  however,  the 
worker  has  built  up  fairty  substantial  vest¬ 
ing  rights  at  an  earlier  stage. 

A  fairly  typical  formula  grants  the 
employee  the  right  to  50  per  cent  of  the 
employer’s  contributions  after  10  years  of 
service,  with  a  5-per-cent  increase  for  each 
additional  year  of  service,  so  that  the 
employer’s  contributions  vest  in  full  after 
20  years  of  service. 

This  and  other  common  formulas  are 
shown  in  Chart  1. 

An  attempt  has  been  made,  in  Table  3, 
to  show  what  the  various  plans  offer  the 
worker  in  regard  to  employer  vesting  at 
various  stages  in  his  working  career. 

A  worker  who  has  put  in  six  years  of 
service,  for  example,  would  have  acquired 
no  vesting  rights  under  184  of  the  214  plans, 
the  table  shows.  Under  10  plans,  how¬ 
ever,  the  worker  with  six  years’  service 


would  have  acquired  full  vesting,  while 
under  the  remaining  20  he  would  have 
acquired  partial  vesting  rights. 

A  worker  with  11  years’  service  would 
have  acquired  full  vesting  rights  under  27 
plans  and  partial  rights  under  72  others. 
He  would  still  be  without  any  vesting 
rights  at  all,  however,  under  115  plans,  more 
than  half  the  total. 

After  15  years,  as  the  table  shows,  the 
balance  shifts,  and  a  majority  of  the  plans 
provide  for  at  least  50-per-cent  vesting  of 
the  employer’s  contributions. 

By  20  years,  of  course,  practically  all  the 
plans  provide  for  full  vesting,  except  for 
those  plans  which  lack  a  vesting  provision 
altogether. 

Non-Service  Requirements  for  Vesting 

Although  most  pension  plans  refer  to 
years  of  service  in  their  vesting  clauses, 
an  appreciable  number  refer  instead  to 
years  of  participation  in  the  plan.  Some 
plans  have  both  “service”  and  “participa¬ 
tion”  requirements. 


T.4BLE  2.-SERVICE*  REQUIREMENTS  FOR  FULL  VESTING  IN  175  PENSION 
PLANS  WITH  VESTING  PROVISIONS 


Plans  with  graded 

Plans  with 

■ 

vesting  before 

full  vesting 

Total 

full  vesting 

only 

Number 

Per  Cent 

Number 

Per  Cent 

Number 

Per  Cent 

Plans  with  immediate  full  vesting 

6 

7 

Plans  wdth  full  vesting  after: 

0 

Less  than  10  years . 

4 

10  years . 

2 

2 

15 

9 

11-14  years . 

4 

5 

15  years . 

12 

15 

18 

19 

31 

18 

19  years . 

6 

7 

20  years . 

54 

3 

67 

4 

48 

3 

51 

3 

59 

4 

More  than  20  years . 

7 

Total . 

81 

100 

94 

100 

100 

*  Some  plans  refer  to  years  of  “participation”  rather  than  years  of  “service”  in  establishing  the  requirements  for 
vesting.  Some  refer  to  both.  For  purposes  of  the  present  table,  all  plans  have  been  included,  and  tabulated  by  years 
of  service  wherever  possible;  otherwise  by  years  of  participation. 


TABLE  3.— PROPORTION  OF  EMPLOYER’S  CONTRIBUTIONS  [VESTING  IN 
EMPLOYEE  AFTER  SELECTED  PERIODS  OF  SERVICE*  IN  214  PENSION  PLANS 


Years  of  Service  or  Participation 

Percentage  of  Employer’s  Contributions  Vesting  in  Employee 

Nil 

10-24% 

25-49% 

50-74% 

75-99% 

100% 

6  years . 

1 1  years . 

15  years . 

No.  of 
Plans 

184 

115 

90 

42 

39 

No.  of 
Plans 

8 

27 

No.  of 
Plans 

8 

13 

No.  of 
Plans 

4 

31 

47 

No.  of 
Plans 

1 

16 

3 

No.  of 
Plans 

10 

27 

61 

169 

175 

20  years . 

25  years . 

Total 


214 

214 

214 

214 

214 


*  Some  plans  refer  to  years  of  “participation”  rather  than  years  of  “service”  in  establishing  the  requirements  for 
vesting.  Some  refer  to  both.  For  purposes  of  the  present  table,  all  plans  have  been  included,  and  tabulated  by  years 
o  iservice  wherever  possible;  otherwise  by  years  of  participation. 
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CHART  2 

Extent  to  which  Pension  Plans  Provide  Vesting  after  Different  Periods  of  Service 


A  requirement  for  “years  of  participation” 
in  the  plan  is  usually  stricter  than  a  service 
requirement.  Many  plans  provide  a  wait¬ 
ing  period  before  an  employee  may  enter 
the  pension  plan.  Thus,  for  an  employee 
who  starts  work  in  a  firm  which  already 
has  a  pension  plan  in  operation,  years  of 
participation  would  be  the  same  as  years  of 
service  less  any  waiting  period  which  may 
be  required  before  entry  into  the  plan. 

The  distinction  between  “years  of  ser¬ 
vice”  and  “years  of  participation”  is  also 
important  when  a  plan  is  introduced.  At 
the  time  a  pension  plan  is  set  up,  all 
employees  have  some  “service”  with  the 
company,  but  no  “participation”  in  the 
plan.  A  provision  that  allows  an  employee 
to  count  years  of  past  service  is  obviously 
more  useful  to  him  than  a  clause  allowing 
him  to  count  only  years  of  participation. 

In  Tables  2  and  3,  plans  which  refer  to 
years  of  participation  (the  minority)  have 
been  included  with  those  which  specify 
years  of  service,  for  purposes  of  convenience 
of  analysis.  ' 

A  number  of  plans  include  age  require¬ 
ments  in  their  vesting  formula.  Usually, 
in  such  cases,  a  w’orker  must  reach  a  speci¬ 
fied  age  and  also  have  put  in  a  specified 
number  of  years  of  service  or  participation 
in  the  plan  before  he  is  eligible  for  vesting. 


Age  requirements  are  seldom  found  in 
plans  which  provide  for  graded  vesting, 
although  this  sometimes  happens.  In  one 
plan  a  quite  elaborate  formula  is  used, 
providing  for  percentages  of  vesting  which 
vary  with  both  age  group  and  years  of 
service. 

The  age  most  frequently  stipulated  for 
male  workers  is  50  (see  Table  4),  in  those 
plans  which  combine  an  age  with  a  service 
or  participation  requirement.  A  lower  age 
is  sometimes  set  for  females. 

It  should  be  noted  that  a  few  plans 
have  a  provision  making  age  an  alternative 
requirement  to  jmars  of  service.  Under 
such  plans  an  employee  acquires  full  vest¬ 
ing  rights  at  the  age  specified  (usually  55) 
regardless  of  whether  or  not  he  has  built 
up  the  customary  service  requirement. 

Contributory  and  Non-contributory  Plans 

A  contributory  pension  plan  is  one  to 
which  the  employee,  as  well  as  the 
employer,  contributes;  a  non-contributory 
plan  is  one  to  which  the  employee  does 
not  contribute,  being  financed  entirely  by 
the  employer.  A  wide  degree  of  difference 
was  found  between  the  vesting  practices  of 
contributory  and  non-contributory  pension 
plans. 
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Only  one-third  of  the  non-contributory 
pension  plans  have  vesting  provisions  at  all 
(13  out  of  38),  while  more  than  90  per 
cent  of  the  contributory  plans  have  vesting 
provisions.  There  are  a  number  of  possible 
reasons  for  this  difference. 

A  non-contributory  plan,  since  it  is 
financed  entirely  by  the  employer,  is  natur¬ 
ally  more  expensive  to  the  employer  than 
a  contributory  plan,  provided  that  other 
things, ^  such  as  benefits  granted,  are  equal. 
The  elimination  of  vesting  provisions  makes 
it  possible  to  achieve  a  higher  level  of 
retirement  benefits  for  a  given  cost. 

Further,  many  of  the  non-contributory 
plans  are  negotiated,  and  thus  may  not 
have  to  allow  for  the  vesting  of  the 
employer’s  contributions  in  order  to  qualify 
for  exemption  from  taxable  income.  Since 
benefit  levels  are  likely  to  be  the  primary 
concern  of  employees  or  of  union  nego¬ 
tiators,  the  inclusion  of  liberal  vesting 
provisions  might  not  be  pressed  for  in 
bargaining.* 

Non-negotiated  plans,  however,  which  are 
more  likely  to  be  contributory  plans,  must 
normally  provide  for  full  vesting  after 
either  the  attainment  of  age  50,  or  the 
completion  of  20  years  of  service  or 
participation  in  the  plan  by  the  employee, 
in  order  to  receive  tax  exemptions.  Thus 
it  is  possible  for  the  negotiated  plan,  which 
is  more  likely  to  be  a  non-contributory 
plan,  to  offer  less  liberal  v'esting  provisions 
than  a  non-negotiated  plan,  and  still  to 
qualify  for  tax  deductions. 

Disposition  of  Contributions 

The  worker  wdio  changes  his  employment 
is  sometimes  given  the  alternative  of  taking 
contributions  in  cash  or  in  the  form  of  a 
deferred  annuity. 

This  is  a  matter  which  obviously  has 
important  implications  as  to  the  way  in 
which  industrial  pension  plans  will  meet 
the  objective  of  providing  security  for 
workers  in  their  old  age. 

In  regard  to  the  return  of  employer 
contributions,  almost  all  the  plans  require 
the  worker  to  take  a  deferred  annuity. 


*The  interest  of  unions  in  this  general  problem  is, 
however,  illustrated  by  a  resolution  of  the  four¬ 
teenth  Annual  Convention  of  the  Canadian  Con¬ 
gress  of  Labour  urging  the  Federal  Government  to 
establish  an  “industrial  pension  plan’’  which  would 
allow  pension  plan  credits  to  accrue  irrespective  of 
the  number  of  employers  a  worker  has  been  with 
(L.G.,  Oct.  1954,  p.  1407). 


TABLE  4.— AGE  REQUIREMENTS  FOR 
COMPLETE  VESTING  IN  169  PENSION 
PLANS  WITH  DEFERRED  VESTING 
PROVISIONS* 


No  age  requirement  (years  of  service  and/or 

participation  only) .  J28 

Age  requirement  combined  with  service  and/or 

participation  requirement .  34 

Age  requirement  alternative  to  service  and/or 
participation  requirement .  7 
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*  Includes  2  plans  with  “immediate  graded”  vesting. 


This  is  the  case  in  165  out  of  175  plans; 
in  6  of  the  other  10,  the  employee  must 
take  cash,  while  in  4  he  is  given  an  option 
of  cash  or  annuity. 

In  many  cases,  of  course,  a  worker  will 
not  remain  in  a  job  long  enough  to  build 
up  a  vested  right  in  the  employer’s  con¬ 
tributions.  If,  however,  he  is  able  to  invest 
his  own  contributions  in  a  deferred  annuity, 
he  will  have  made  some  progress  towards 
building  up  an  income  for  himself  when 
he  retires,  even  though,  by  changing  his 
employment,  he  loses  his  right  to  his 
employer’s  contributions. 

The  method  by  which  his  own  contribu¬ 
tions  are  returned  to  him  thus  acquires 
considerable  significance. 

Of  a  total  of  173  plans  for  which  there 
is  information,  in  only  13  must  the  worker 
take  a  cash  payment,  compared  to  56  plans 
in  which  he  must  take  an  annuity,  to 
commence  at  normal  retirement  age  or,  in 
some  cases,  optionally  earlier.  In  104  plans 
the  employee  has  the  option  of  electing 
either  an  annuity  or  a  cash  payment.  But 
this  figure  is  partly  misleading,  for  of  these 
104  plans,  97  have  provisions  for  the  vest¬ 
ing  of  the  employer’s  contributions,  and  in 
63  of  these  97  plans  the  employee  cannot 
elect  a  cash  option  if  the  employer’s  con¬ 
tributions  are  to  vest.  Thus  there  is  a 
strong  incentive  for  the  employee  to  elect 
to  take  payment  in  the  form  of  a  deferred 
annuity,  provided  he  has  been  with  the 
company  long  enough  to  have  established 
a  vested  right  to  at  least  some  proportion 
of  his  employer’s  contributions.  Further,  in 
approximately  one-fourth  of  the  160  plans 
where  the  employee  must  or  may  take  an 
annuity,  he  may  continue  his  contributions 
after  the  termination  of  his  employment  in 
order  to  build  up  his  annuity. 

When  the  employee’s  service  with  the 
company  is  short,  however,  since  there  is 
generally  a  waiting  period  before  the 
employee  can  enter  the  pension  plan,  and 
since  the  employer’s  contributions  generally 
do  not  vest  in  the  employee  until  after  a 
considerable  period  of  time,  there  would  be 
no  loss  to  the  employee  selecting  a  cash 
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option.  Further,  in  30  of  the  104  cash- 
annuity  option  plans,  where  the  employee’s 
service  has  been  short,  or  where  his  annuity 
would  be  small,  he  cannot  elect  the  annuity 
option.  Thus,  it  becomes  difficult  for  a 
worker  who  changes  his  employment  to 
build  up  an  annuity  for  his  old  age  through 
the  various  industrial  pension  plans  to 
which  he  may  become  subject  in  his 
various  jobs. 

As  mentioned  earlier,  the  contributions 
made  by  an  employee  towards  a  pension 
plan  generally  vest  in  that  employee  imme¬ 
diately  and  in  full,  with  no  deduction  being 
made  for  administrative  expenses.  Never¬ 
theless,  the  interest  accumulated  on  the 
employee’s  contributions,  and  in  some  cases 
the  amount  of  the  employee’s  contributions 
returned  to  him,  vary  (see  Table  5).  In 
24  cases  his  contributions  would  be  returned 
to  him  with  compound  interest,  in  29  cases 
with  simple  interest,  in  55  cases  without 
interest,  while  in  the  6  “other”  cases  only 
the  cash  surrender  value  of  the  policy 
would  be  returned  to  him  if  he  terminated 
his  employment  within  the  first  few  years 
of  service. 

Worker  Security  and  Labour  Mobility 

While  the  basic  purpose  of  a  pension 
plan,  from  the  employer’s  point  of  view, 
is  to  provide  for  the  orderly  retirement  of 
the  older  worker,  a  secondary  purpose  may 
be  to  reduce  turnover,  particularly  among 
his  mature  and  skilled  workers.  If  both 
these  purposes  operate  effectively,  the 
worker’s  security  is  assured  in  his  old  age 
and  his  mobility  is  curtailed  during  his 
working  life.  The  vesting  provision  of  a 
pension  plan  is  the  link  between  the 
worker’s  security  and  his  mobility,  and 
indicates  the  extent  to  which  a  worker  may 
move  from  one  job  to  another  and  still 
qualify  for  a  pension  on  retirement. 

Security  under  industrial  pensions,  as  this 
study  has  shown,  is  not  readily  available 


to  the  mobile  worker.  This  type  of  worker 
has  difficulty  in  building  up  his  pension 
credits.  He  is  usually  not  entitled  to  any 
of  the  employer  contributions  made  on  his 
behalf.  Moreover,  as  regards  the  return  of 
his  own  contributions,  he  has  little  to  lose, 
from  the  short-run  point  of  view,  in  elect¬ 
ing  to  take  them  in  cash  rather  than  in 
the  form  of  a  deferred  annuity.  He  may, 
in  fact,  be  obliged  to  do  so  in  order  to 
meet  the  expenses  involved  in  changing 
his  employment.  Obviously,  it  is  to  the 
worker’s  long-run  advantage  to  build  up 
whatever  pension  credits  he  can  through 
deferred  annuities.* 

By  and  large,  however,  the  requirements 
for  the  complete  vesting  of  the  employer’s 
contributions  are  such  as  to  provide  the 
fullest  measure  of  security  only  to  those 
workers  who  spend  a  substantial  part  of 
their  working  life  with  one  employer  (see 
Table  2).  In  only  12  of  the  168  plans  can 
the  worker  conceivably  be  entitled  to  full 
vesting  with  less  than  10  years  of  service, 
and  in  65  of  them  with  less  than  20  years 
of  service.  And  in  some  of  these  cases,  the 
attainment  of  a  certain  age,  generally  at 
least  45,  is  also  required. 

Consequently,  the  main  area  of  conflict 
to  be  considered  when  dealing  with  vesting 
provisions  is  their  impact  upon  labour 
mobility.  While  an  employer  instituting  a 
pension  plan  desires  thereby  to  be  able  to 
retire  workers  who  have  passed  their  pro¬ 
ductive  peak,  he  also  hopes  to  reduce  the 
turnover  of  mature  employees  who  would 
stand  to  lose  financially  should  they  ter¬ 
minate  their  employment  prior  to  normal 
retirement  age.  The  extent  to  which  the 


*The  Minister  of  Labour,  Hon.  Milton  F.  Gregg, 
called  attention  to  this  problem  during  the  course 
of  an  address  to  the  annual  convention  of  the 
Canadian  Congress  of  Labour  last  September  (L.G., 
Oct.,  1954,  p.  1394). 


TABLE  5.— RETURN  OF  EMPLOYEE  CONTRIBUTIONS  ON  TERMINATION  OF 
EMPLOYMENT  PRIOR  TO  NORMAL  RETIREMENT  AGE, 

IN  176  CONTRIBUTORY  PLANS 


Method  of  Payment 


Amount  Returned 

Cash 

Deferred 

Annuity 

Option  of 
cash  or 
annuity 

Other  6) 

Total 

Accumulated  Contributions  onlv . 

9 

5 

40 

1 

55 

Contributions  plus  Simple  Interest . 

3 

7 

17 

2 

29 

Contributions  plus  Compound  Interest . 

1 

3 

20 

0 

24 

Other . 

0 

1 

5 

0 

0 

No  Information . . 

0 

40 

22 

0 

62 

Total . 

13 

56 

104 

3 

176 

(>)  In  one  c^e,  there  is  no  information.  In  the  other  two  oases,  an  annuity  is  paid,  exo  t  to  women  under  35  in 
one  case,  and  with  less  than  15  years  of  service  in  the  other. 
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mature  worker  contemplating  a  shift  in 
jobs  would  stand  to  lose  would  depend 
upon  the  vesting  provisions  of  the  plan  by 
which  he  is  covered.  Area  pension  plans 
covering  a  number  of  employers  within  the 
same  industry  would  tend  to  minimize  the 
importance  of  vesting  provisions.  How¬ 
ever,  until  such  time  as  pension  credits  are 
automatically  transferred  from  one  job  to 


any  other  job,  an  area  of  conflict  will  exist 
between  the  employer’s  desire  to  retain 
skilled  employees,  by  formulating  the  vest¬ 
ing  provisions  of  his  pension  plan  so  as  to 
make  a  shift  in  employment  disadvan¬ 
tageous  to  such  employees,  and  the 
employee’s  desire  for  liberal  vesting  provi¬ 
sions,  so  that  a  change  of  jobs  would  not 
entail  a  loss  of  pension  credits. 


16th  Annual  Convention  of  the 

Congress  of  Industrial  Organizations 

Delegates  give  approval  to  opening  of  negotiations  for  merger  with 
AFL  President  Walter  Reuther  sounds  warning  that  automation  poses 
threat  of  mass  unemployment.  Program  for  economic  progress  outlined 


Merger  with  the  American  Federation  of 
Labour,  possibly  sometime  this  year,  was 
one  of  the  major  issues  and  highlights  of 
the  16th  annual  convention  of  the  Con¬ 
gress  of  Industrial  Organizations  held  in 
Los  Angeles,  December  6  to  11.  The 
CIO  executive  received  the  approval  of 
convention  delegates  to  open  negotiations 
with  the  AFL  aimed  at  the  formation  of 
a  labour  organization  of  more  than 
15,000.000  members. 

The  500  delegates,  representing  some 
5.000,000  industrial  workers  in  the  United 
States  and  Canada,  w'ere  warned  by  their 
President,  Walter  P.  Reuther,  that  recent 
technological  changes  in  industry  pose  the 
threat  of  mass  unemployment  if  steps  are 
not  taken  to  offset  this  development. 

Secretary  of  Labour  James  P.  Mitchell 
condemned  the  “right  to  work”  laws  which 
exist  in  17  states  and  which  have  been 
continually  criticized  by  organized  labour. 

In  a  move  to  guard  labour’s  multi¬ 
million  dollar  welfare  funds,  the  CIO 
approved  the  establishment  of  a  “watch 
dog”  committee  which  will  investigate  any 
traces  of  corruption  and  racketeering  in 
connection  with  these  funds. 

President  Reuther  stated  that  the  no¬ 
raiding  pact  with  the  American  Federation 
of  Labour  “has  the  cardinal  principle  of 
organic  unity,”  in  discussing  proposed 
amalgamation.  He  expressed  the  hope  that 
this  unity  would  come  about  “at  the 
earliest  possible  time”. 

“It  is  my  belief,”  the  CIO  head  declared, 
“that  there  is  in  both  the  AFL  and  CIO 
a  keen  desire  to  work  constructively 


together  to  push  aside  the  obstacles  to 
unity,  in  order  that  the  division  in  the 
ranks  of  American  labour  may  be  ended. 
If  that  happens,  we  can  look  forward  to 
accelerated  progress  by  labour  in  America.” 

The  CIO  leader  pledged  that  he  would 
do  everything  he  could  to  achieve  a 
merger  on  an  “honourable,  forward-looking 
basis”  but  he  did  not  specifically  outline 
the  essentials  of  such  a  pact. 

George  Meany,  President  of  the  American 
Federation  of  Labour,  sent  the  CIO  con¬ 
vention  a  message  urging  that  the  meeting 
of  the  merger  committees  of  both  labour 
organizations  be  held  as  soon  as  possible 
after  the  CIO  convention.  Speaking  for 
1,200,000  steelworkers,  Plnited  Steelworkers 
President  David  J.  MacDonald  told  the 
convention  that  members  of  both  the  CIO 
and  the  AFL  wanted  unity  and  needed  it 
to  achieve  their  maximum  political,  social 
and  economic  effectiveness.  He  assured 
small  unions  in  both  organizations  that  they 
need  not  fear  being  absorbed  by  the  larger 
labour  bodies. 

Mr.  MacDonald  expressed  confidence  in 
Mr.  Meany’s  good  faith  and  in  his  ability 
to  persuade  his  associates  in  the  AFL  to 
go  along  with  an  “honourable  form”  of 
unity  that  would  safeguard  the  integrity  of 
all  unions. 

Without  unity,  labour  faces  the  prospect 
of  being  ground  up  in  “innumerable  meat- 
grinders,”  Mr.  MacDonald  warned.  As  a 
senior  member  of  the  CIO  unity  committee, 
he  predicted  that  a  merger  would  be 
achieved  before  the  end  of  1955. 
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A  guarantee  by  the  federal  government 
that  automatic  factories  will  not  result  in 
mass  unemployment  and  economic  distress 
was  asked  by  CIO  President  Reuther 
during  the  convention.  In  his  annual 
report,  the  Congress  head  stressed  his  behef 
that  immediate  action  was  necessary  if 
purchasing  power  was  to  keep  up  with  the 
vast  increases  in  productivity  brought 
about  by  recent  technological  advances. 

Mr.  Reuther  said  that  automation  had 
opened  up  the  possibility  of  abolishing 
poverty  and  raising  living  standards  all  over 
the  world.  He  warned,  however,  that  it 
could  become  a  scourge  unless  steps  were 
taken  to  ensure  that  the  benefits  of 
technological  progress  were  shared  equit¬ 
ably  among  all  economic  groups. 

The  CIO  head  said  “social  wisdom  is 
called  for  to  match  scientific  advances. 
The  buying  power  of  wages  and  salaries 
in  this  period  must  increase  faster  than 
the  national  economy’s  rising  productivity 
— to  make  up  for  past  lags  and  to  give 
consumer  income  its  much  needed  boost”. 

His  program  for  economic  progress  con¬ 
tained  the  following  major  recommenda¬ 
tions  :• — 

1.  Higher  wages,  improved  welfare  pro¬ 
grams  and  a  guaranteed  annual  wage. 

2.  An  immediate  increase  of  $200  in  the 
present  personal  income  tax  exemption  of 
$600  and  other  chang  es  in  tax  policy  to 
bolster  consumer  buying  power. 

3.  Construction  of  at  least  2,000,000  new 
housing  units  a  year  for  the  next  20  years. 

4.  Liberalization  of  the  federal  Social 
Security  system  and  the  public  assistance 
programs  administered  by  the  states. 

5.  Adoption  of  a  national  health  plan, 
with  free  choice  of  doctors  and  patients 
and  with  control  of  medical  decisions  left 
to  the  medical  profession. 

6.  Overhauling  of  the  unemployment 
insurance  system  to  provide  larger  weekly 
payments  over  a  longer  period. 

7.  A  rise  in  the  federal  minimum  wage 
from  the  present  level  of  75  cents  an  hour 
to  $1.25. 

8.  Strengthening  of  the  farm  price 
support  program  to  give  farmers  more 
income  and  to  increase  the  consumption 
of  farm  products. 

9.  A  Government  policy  of  low-interest 
loans  to  small  businesses. 

10.  Special  help  for  chronically  distressed 
areas,  with  a  view  to  restoring  full  employ- 
nient  by  attracting  new  industries  to  areas 
hit  by  the  decline  of  textiles,  coal  mining 
and  other  depressed  industries. 

11.  An  expanded  federal  program  for  the 
construction  of  schools,  hospitals,  roads, 
airports,  parks  and  other  public  services. 


In  a  move  to  eliminate  racketeering  and 
corruption  in  connection  with  its  multi¬ 
million  dollar  welfare  funds,  the  Congress 
approved  the  establishment  of  a  permanent 
committee  to  survey  and  investigate  such 
funds.  Under  Arthur  J.  Goldberg,  CIO 
general  counsel,  the  “watchdog”  committee 
will  co-operate  with  all  public  law  enforce¬ 
ment  agencies.  Mr.  Goldberg  warned  that 
his  committee  would  not  wait  for  Govern¬ 
ment  authorities  to  act  before  taking  puni¬ 
tive  action  against  corrupt  elements. 

The  committee  under  Mr.  Goldberg’s 
direction  will  consist  of  Jacob  S.  Potofsky, 
President  of  the  Amalgamated  Clothing 
Workers  of  America;  Joseph  Curran, 
President  of  the  National  Maritime  Union; 
and  James  G.  Thimmes,  Vice-president  of 
the  United  Steelworkers  of  America. 

Establishment  of  the  new  committee  was 
approved  by  the  unanimous  vote  of  the 
convention  delegates.  Under  a  set  of  regu¬ 
lations,  submitted  by  Mr.  Goldberg  on 
behalf  of  the  committee,  the  following 
will  apply  to  union  welfare  funds :  all  funds 
will  be  audited  semi-annually  by  inde¬ 
pendent  accountants;  brokers  performing 
no  services  will  not  receive  fees  or  commis¬ 
sions;  persons  holding  full-time  jobs  with 
unions  or  companies  will  receive  no  addi¬ 
tional  compensation  for  serving  as  fund 
trustees  or  administrators;  insurance  com¬ 
panies  will  be  selected  through  competitive 
bidding;  insurance  carriers  will  make  avail¬ 
able  to  the  parties  and  the  union  members 
protected  by  each  fund  a  full  statement  on 
commissions,  fees,  dividends  and  claims 
experience,  as  well  as  a  list  of  all  persons 
to  whom  fees  and  dividends  are  paid; 
trustees  and  administrators  will  make 
annual  reports  to  fund  beneficiaries  on  all 
elements  of  fund  financing;  and  all  inter¬ 
national  unions  will  establish  specific 
standards  and  conditions  of  performance 
for  their  locals  and  will  act  promptly  to 
correct  any  abuses  that  occur. 

State  “right  to  work”  laws  which  pro¬ 
hibit  labour  contract  provisions  that  all 
workers  must  become  union  members  were 
strongly  criticized  by  Secretary  of  Labour 
James  P.  Mitchell,  who  brought  the  con¬ 
vention  the  greetings  of  President  Eisen¬ 
hower.  ^  Mr.  Mitchell  declared  himself 
^  categorically”  opposed  to  such  laws  now 
in  effect  in  17  states,  mostly  in  the  South 
and  the  West. 

The  Labour  Secretary  said  that  states 
having  such  laws  will  find  that  they  “do 
more  harm  than  good”.  He  said  that  such 
laws  do  not  provide  any  jobs  at  all  and 
also  that  “they  result  in  undesirable  limita¬ 
tions  upon  the  freedom  of  workingmen  and 
women  and  their  employers  to  bargain 
collectively”. 
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Restricted  union  security  and  the  under¬ 
mining  of  the  basic  strength  of  labour 
organizations  resulted  from  such  legislation, 
the  Labour  Secretary  said.  He  added  that 
when  employers  and  unions  representing  a 
majority  of  their  employees  agree  on  a 
union  shop  they  should  have  the  right 
to  have  one. 

Along  the  organizational  front,  the  CIO 
prepared  to  welcome  back  members  of  the 
International  Fur  and  Leather  Workers 
Union.  The  Congress  expelled  the  current 
union  five  years  ago  on  charges  of 
Communist  domination. 

The  action  to  grant  a  charter  to  workers 
seceding  from  the  parent  body  came  after 
a  local  representing  some  6,000  members 
notified  the  Congress  that  it  was  prepared 
to  leave  the  Fur  Workers  if  it  could 
re-enter  the  CIO.  John  V.  Rifl'e,  Executive 
Vice-president  of  the  Congress,  assured  the 
workers  they  would  be  welcome. 

The  CIO  will  establish  a  Leather  Workers 
Organizational  Committee  on  a  national 
scale  in  order  to  bring  about  the  return  of 
the  expelled  workers.  Mr.  Riffe  expressed 
certainty  that  the  35,000  leather  workers 
now  in  the  fur  union  would  come  into  the 
new  group. 

The  guaranteed  annual  wage  ^  will  be 
pressed  by  labour  in  the  auto  industry  in 
1955.  President  Reuther  told  convention 
delegates  at  the  opening  session.  The  CIO 
leader  said  that  “a  guaranteed  annual  wage 
is  economically  sound  and  morally  right”. 
He  added  that  in  the  1955  negotiations  with 
the  major  auto  companies  “we’ll  nail  down 
a  guaranteed  annual  wage”. 

A  demand  for  an  independent  labour 
party  at  the  state  and  national  level 


received  little  consideration  by  the  Con¬ 
gress.  Replying  to  the  request  made  by 
Michael  J.  Quill,  President  of  the  Trans¬ 
port  Workers  Union,  Mr.  Reuther  said  that 
the  situation  in  the  United  States  did  not 
lend  itself  to  the  formation  of  a  labour 
party  with  any  real  chance  of  success. 
The  debate  over  political  action  was  con¬ 
cluded  with  the  unanimous  adoption  of  a 
resolution  endorsing  the  work  on  the  CIO 
Political  Action  Committee  and  directing 
it  to  carry  forward  in  its  “traditional  non¬ 
partisan  manner”. 

Concerning  the  international  sphere,  the 
Congress  approved  a  9,000-word  resolution 
on  foreign  policy  calling  for  the  Admin¬ 
istration  to  cut  tariffs  as  a  means  of 
encouraging  trade  and  promoting  the 
revival  of  European  industries.  For  the 
first  time,  however,  the  CIO  tempered  its 
free  trade  position  in  another  resolution 
that  tariff  reductions  should  not  be 
destructive  of  basic  American  industries. 
This  resolution  was  inserted  at  the  insist¬ 
ence  of  President  Emil  Rieve  of  the 
Textile  Workers  Union,  in  view  of  the  fact 
that  fabric  imports  have  had  a  considerable 
effect  on  the  textile  industry. 

Walter  Reuther  was  unanimously  re¬ 
elected  President  of  the  Congress  and  all 
other  members  of  the  executive  were 
returned  to  office  without  opposition. 

CIO  representatives  on  the  committee 
negotiating  merger  with  the  AFL  will 
consist  of  Mr.  Reuther,  Secretary-Treasurer 
James  B.  Carey  and  David  J.  MacDonald, 
President  of  the  United  Steelworkers  of 
America. 


12^^  Federal-Provincial  Farm  Labour  Conference 


Slight  increase  in  demand  for  immigrants  for  work  on  farms  expected 
this  year.  Movements  of  farm  workers  curtailed  in  1954  by  unseasonal 
weather.  Delegates  agree  farm  labour  agreements  should  be  continued 


An  increased  demand  for  immigrants  for 
work  on  Canadian  farms  was  forecast  by 
representatives  attending  the  12th  Federal- 
Provincial  Farm  Labour  Conference  in 
Ottawa  December  9-10.  The  conference, 
chaired  by  Walter  Dawson,  Director  of  the 
Special  Services  Branch,  Department  of 
Labour,  was  attended  by  delegates  from  the 
federal  and  provincial  governments,  officials 
from  the  governments  of  the  United 
Kingdom,  the  United  States,  the  West 
German  Federal  Republic  and  the  Nether¬ 


lands,  and  observers  from  the  International 
Labour  Organization,  the  Canadian  Federa¬ 
tion  of  Agriculture,  the  Canadian  National 
Railways  and  other  interested  organizations. 

Minister  of  Labour 

The  delegates  were  welcomed  to  the 
meeting  by  the  Hon.  Milton  F.  Gregg, 
Minister  of  Labour,  who  thanked  them  for 
the  valuable  work  they  were  doing.  He 
said  that  the  co-operation  which  had  been 
established  at  the  conference  in  past  meet- 
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ings  had  continued  after  the  members  had 
returned  to  their  various  jurisdictions.  Mr. 
Gregg  said  that  the  need  for  an  organized 
farm  labour  program  was  as  great  now  as 
ever  before  and  that  the  federal  Govern¬ 
ment  looked  forward  to  the  co-operation 
among  governments  and  organizations 
interested  in  farm  labour  being  extended 
to  its  fullest  possible  usefulness. 

Deputy  Minister  of  Labour 

A.  H.  Brown,  Deputy  Minister  of  Labour, 
told  the  delegates  that  1953’s  conference 
had  resulted  in  the  raising  of  standards  of 
selection  among  immigrant  workers  from 
the  point  of  view  of  the  extent  of  their 
farm  experience  and  suitability  for  work 
in  agriculture  in  Canada.  He  added  that 
there  had  been  a  reduction  in  the  number 
of  farm  immigrants  who  came  to  this 
country. 

The  Deputy  Minister  expressed  the  belief 
that  there  might  be  increasing  difficulty  in 
getting  the  types  of  immigrants  from 
Europe  that  were  required  for  farm  labour 
and  that  this  would  result  in  emphasis 
being  placed  more  on  farm  labour  recruit¬ 
ment  within  Canada. 

Canadian  Federation  of  Agriculture 

Dr.  H.  H.  Hannam,  President  of  the 
Canadian  Federation  of  Agriculture,  told 
the  conference  that  demands  for  farm 
workers  would  be  as  great  if  not  a  little 
greater  in  1955  than  they  had  been  in 
1954.  He  added  that  there  might  be  a 
slight  increase  in  the  number  of  immigrants 
needed  in  1955  for  work  on  Canadian  farms. 

Provincial  Reports 

During  the  conference,  the  various  pro¬ 
vincial  representatives  reviewed  the  agricul¬ 
tural  conditions  in  their  jurisdictions  in  the 
past  yeai .  Across  the  country,  unseason¬ 
able  weather  reduced  the  anticipated  crop 
yield  with  the  result  that  estimated  labour 
requirements  were  often  too  high  and 
faimeis  could  not  use  the  available  supply. 

It  was  reported  that  owing  to  the  decline 
in  industrial  employment,  the  farm-to-city 
movement  was  reversed  for  the  first  time 
since  the  war  and  that  in  a  period  of 
declining  employment,  workers  tend  to 
stay  on  the  farms. 

In  Ontario,  there  are  now  some  1,600 
farmers  who  are  taking  advantage  of  work¬ 
men’s  compensation  legislation,  it  was 
reported. 

It  was  further  pointed  out  that  because 
of  extremely  poor  climatic  conditions,  the 
annual  movement  of  workers  to  the  West 
for  the  harvest  failed  to  take  place  as 
farmers  had  no  work  available. 


Still  another  example  of  the  weather 
interfering  with  planned  labour  needs  was 
cited  with  reference  to  Nova  Scotia.  Here, 
hurricane  conditions  so  damaged  the  apple 
crop  of  the  Annapolis  Valley  that  the 
original  estimate  of  600  to  650  workers  had 
to  be  reduced  to  approximately  200. 

Immigration 

The  German  immigration  movement  of 
1952  resulted  in  1,465  workers  coming  to 
Canadian  farms,  the  conference  was  told. 
Of  this  number,  1,237  have  already  paid 
for  their  passage — 84  per  cent  of  the  total 
— and  228  are  still  in  arrears.  The  1953 
movement  saw  2,368  German  workers 
brought  over  for  farm  -work,  of  whom  1,721 
have  paid  for  their  passage,  roughly  84  per 
cent,  and  647  still  owe  on  this  account. 

In  its  review  of  the  1954  immigration 
program,  the  conference  expressed  satis¬ 
faction  in  the  type  of  German  farm  workers 
who  had  come  to  Canada.  Several  dele¬ 
gates  expressed  the  belief  that  the  number 
of  immigrants  from  Germany  had  been 
reduced  because  selection  teams  had 
required  potential  immigrants  to  have  spent 
a  3''ear  in  farm  work  immediately  before 
leaving  for  Canada. 

The  number  of  immigrants  required  for 
farm  work  in  1955  will  probably  be  in 
excess  of  last  year’s  total,  conference 
members  said,  in  making  preliminary  esti¬ 
mates  of  the  requirements  of  the  various 
regions  throughout  the  countrj'. 

Other  Business 

During  the  two-day  conference,  the  dele¬ 
gates  were  addressed  on  the  general 
economic  outlook  for  Canada  in  1955  by 
\  .  J.  Macklin,  Director  of  the  Economics 
and  Research  Branch  of  the  Department  of 
Trade  and  Commerce.  Walter  E.  Duffett, 
Director  of  the  Economics  and  Research 
Branch,  Department  of  Labour,  outlined 
for  the  members  the  general  employment 
outlook  in  the  country  for  the  coming  j'^ear. 

V  orking  conditions  on  farms  were  dis¬ 
cussed  by  the  members  with  reference  being 
made  to  such  matters  as  workmen’s 
compensation,  hours  of  work,  w'ages,  social 
securitj',  efficiency  on  farms,  relations 
between  farm  operators  and  paid  workers, 
living  conditions  and  year-round  employ¬ 
ment.  Leading  the  discussion  on  these 
aspects  of  farm  labour  w'ere  J.  A.  Carroll 
of  the  Ontario  Department  of  Agriculture 
and  Paul  Casselman,  Economics  and 
Research  Branch  of  the  Department  of 
Labour. 

With  respect  to  the  Federal-Provincial 
farm-labour  agreements  for  1955-56,  confer¬ 
ence  delegates  expressed  general  agreement 
that  the  program  should  be  continued. 
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Fatal  Industrial  Accidents  in  Canada 

during  the  Third  Quarter  of  1954* 

44  more  fatalities  occurred  in  third  quarter  than  in  second  quarter 
this  year.  Number  recorded  for  July,  August  and  September  was  352 


There  were  352i  industrial  fatalities  in 
Canada  in  the  third  quarter  of  1954, 
according  to  the  latest  reports  received 
by  the  Department  of  Labour.  This  marks 
an  increase  of  44  fatalities  from  the  previous 
quarter,  in  which  308  were  recorded,  in¬ 
cluding  15  in  a  supplementary  list. 

During  the  quarter  under  review,  three 
accidents  resulted  in  the  deaths  of  three 
persons  in  each  case.  On  July  29,  at 
Springhill,  N.S.,  three  coal  miners  were 
killed  when  a  four-ton  rock  rolled  down 
a  mine  shaft  and  struck  the  “rake”  carrying 
the  men  to  the  surface.  At  Copper  Cliff, 
Ont.,  three  construction  workers  lost  their 
lives  on  September  10,  when  a  cable 
supporting  the  scaffold  on  which  they  were 
■working  snapped,  hurling  them  200  feet  to 
the  ground.  Three  employees  of  a  Cana¬ 
dian  telephone  company  were  killed  at 
Thule,  Greenland,  on  September  12,  when 
the  aircraft  in  which  they  were  travelling 
crashed  -wdrile  attempting  to  land. 

Grouped  by  industries,  the  largest 
number  of  fatalities,  85,  was  recorded  in 
the  construction  industry.  Of  these,  38 
occurred  in  highway  and  bridge  construc¬ 
tion,  27  in  buildings  and  structures  and  20 
in  miscellaneous  construction.  In  the 
previous  three-month  period,  46  fatalities 
were  reported  in  construction,  including  16 
in  buildings  and  structures  and  15  in  each 
of  highway  and  bridge  and  miscellaneous 
construction  groups. 

Of  the  53  accidental  deaths  reported  in 
the  mining  industry  during  the  quarter 
under  review,  30  occurred  in  metalliferous 
mining.  13  in  coal  mining  and  10  in  non- 
metallic  mining.  In  the  preceding  three 
months  41  fatalities  were  recorded  in 
mining,  including  28  in  metalliferous  min¬ 
ing  and  eight  in  non-metallic  mining. 

There  were  46  industrial  fatalities  in 
manufacturing  in  the  third  quarter  of  1954, 
of  which  14  occurred  in  iron  and  steel, 
seven  in  non-metallic  mineral  products  and 


^See  Tables  H-1  and  H-2  at  back  of  book. 

^The  number  of  industrial  fatalities  that  occurred 
during  the  third  quarter  of  1954  is  probably  greater 
than  the  figure  now  quoted.  Information  on  acci¬ 
dents  which  occur  but  are  not  reported  in  time  for 
inclusion  in  the  quarterly  articles  is  recorded  in 
supplementary  lists  and  statistics  are  amended 
accordingly. 


The  industrial  fatalities  recorded  in 
these  quarterly  articles,  prepared  by  the 
Economics  and  Research  Branch,  are 
those  fatal  accidents  which  involved 
persons  gainfully  employed  and  which 
occurred  during  the  course  of,  or  which 
arose  out  of,  their  employment.  These 
include  deaths  which  resulted  from  in¬ 
dustrial  diseases  as  reported  by  the 
Workmen’s  Compensation  Boards. 

Statistics  on  industrial  fatalities  are 
compiled  from  reports  received  from  the 
various  Workmen’s  Compensation  Boards, 
the  Board  of  Transport  Commissioners  and 
certain  other  official  sources.  Newspaper 
reports  are  used  to  supplement  these 
data.  For  those  industries  not  covered 
by  workmen’s  compensation  legislation, 
newspaper  reports  are  the  Department’s 
only  source  of  information.  It  is  pos¬ 
sible,  therefore,  that  coverage  in  such 
industries  as  agriculture,  fishing  and 
trapping  and  certain  of  the  service 
groups  is  not  as  complete  as  in  those 
industries  which  are  covered  by  com¬ 
pensation  legislation.  Similarly,  a  small 
number  of  traffic  accidents  which  are  in 
fact  industrial  may  be  omitted  from  the 
Department’s  records  because  of  lack  of 
information  in  press  reports. 


five  in  the  wood  products  group.  During 
the  previous  quarter  54  deaths  were 
recorded,  including  12  in  wood  products,  10 
in  iron  and  steel  and  eight  in  the  pulp  and 
paper  industry. 

Forty-six  persons  died  as  a  result  of 
accidents  in  the  transportation  industry 
during  the  third  quarter  of  1954.  Of  these, 
19  were  in  steam  railways,  11  in  water 
transportation  and  nine  in  local  and  high¬ 
way  transportation.  In  the  previous  three- 
month  period  52  fatalities  were  listed,  of 
which  24  occurred  in  water  transportation, 
11  in  steam  railways  and  nine  in  local  and 
highway  transportation. 

In  the  agriculture  industry  39  fatalities 
have  been  recorded,  an  increase  of  13  over 
the  number  reported  in  the  previous 
quarter.  During  the  third  quarter  of  1953, 
44  fatalities  were  reported  in  this  industry. 

Accidents  in  the  logging  industry  caused 
38  deaths  during  JuD,  August  and  Sep¬ 
tember,  compared  with  45  in  the  previous 
three  months.  In  the  third  quarter  of  the 
previous  year  accidents  in  logging  cost  the 
lives  of  40  workers. 
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An  analj'sis  of  the  causes  of  the  352 
fatalities  that  occurred  during  the  quarter 
shows  that  94  (27  per  cent)  of  the  victims 
had  been  “struck  by  tools  or  machinery, 
moving  vehicles  or  other  objects”.  Within 
this  group  the  largest  number  of  deaths 
was  caused  by  objects  falling  or  flying  in 
mines  and  quarries  (17),  landslides  or  cave- 
ins  (13)  and  falling  trees  or  limbs  (11). 
“Collisions,  derailments,  wrecks,  etc.,”  were 
responsible  for  81  (23  per  cent)  of  the 
total  deaths  during  the.  period.  These 
included  31  fatalities  involving  automobiles 


and  trucks,  18  as  a  result  of  tractor  and 
loadmobile  accidents  and  16  involving 
watercraft.  In  the  classification  “falls  and 
slips”  74  fatalities  were  reported.  Of 
these,  73  were  caused  by  falls  to  different 
levels. 

By  province  of  occurrence  the  largest 
number  of  fatalities  was  in  Ontario,  where 
there  were  90.  In  Quebec,  there  were  76 
and  in  British  Columbia,  73. 

During  the  quarter  under  review,  there 
were  127  fatalities  in  July,  117  in  August 
and  108  in  September. 


Pay  Boost  Averts  U.K.  Rail  Strike  3  Days  before  Scheduled  Start 


A  national  railway  strike  scheduled  for 
midnight  January  9  was  called  off  in  the 
United  Kingdom  on  January  6  by  the 
400,000-member  National  Union  of  Rail- 
waymen  following  negotiations  with  the 
Government  and  the  British  Transport 
Commission,  which  operates  the  state- 
owned  railways.  Following  a  day  of  nego¬ 
tiations,  the  union  executive  said  that  it 
had  been  given  certain  promises  during  the 
discussions  and  added;  “We  are  of  the 
opinion  that  the  assurances  create  a  satis¬ 
factory  basis  for  immediate  negotiation  and 
settlement.” 

The  rail  union  reported  that  the  Trans¬ 
port  Commission  had  pledged  wage  in¬ 
creases  for  the  workers  and  that  rates  would 
be  adjusted  “in  the  light  of  past  events”. 
United  Kingdom  Labour  Minister  Sir 
Walter  Monckton,  when  told  the  strike  was 
cancelled,  said  that  he  was  “very  glad  that 
reason  has  prevailed  and  prevented  what 
would  have  been  a  great  hardship  to  a 
great  number  of  people”. 

Under  the  terms  of  the  first  part  of  a 
report  issued  by  a  government-appointed 
three-man  court  of  inquiry,  some  60,000  of 
the  lowest  paid  workers  on  the  railways 
will  receive  increases  amounting  to  six 
shillings  a  week.  The  lower  paid  workers 
include  porters  and  other  starting  grades. 
Track  section  men  will  receive  five  shillings 
more  a  week  in  the  first  year. 

Union  negotiators  said  on  January  8  that 
the  new  increases,  approved  by  the  court 
of  inquiry,  should  be  accepted  as  a  base 
rate  on  which  a  wage  structure  would  be 
built.  Machinery  would  then  be  estab¬ 
lished  to  deal  with  other  rates  and  grades 
immediately,  they  said. 


Wage  increases  for  the  first  60,000  workers 
will  cost  the  railways  about  £1,000,000  a 
year,  it  is  estimated.  If  the  Transport 
Commission  is  forced  to  grant  substantial 
increases  to  the  remaining  350,000  workers, 
the  total  increase  in  the  annual  wage  bill 
might  rise  as  much  as  £15,000,000,  it  is 
reported. 

The  three-man  commission,  which  was 
appointed  when  strike  action  became 
imminent,  has  stated  that  the  new  rates 
are  to  be  effective  from  January  10  and 
that  any  further  pay  boosts  will  be  retro¬ 
active  to  the  same  date.  A  settlement 
reached  in  October  1954  was  subsequently 
rejected  by  the  union.  In  1953,  the  rail 
workers  threatened  strike  action,  which  was 
cancelled  when  the  Transport  Commission 
granted  wage  increases  of  four  shillings 
a  week. 

In  an  interim  report,  the  court  of 
inquiry  said  that  since  the  nation  had 
nationalized  the  railways,  it  had  to  be 
prepared  to  meet  the  cost  of  paying  “fair 
and  adequate  wages.”  Rail  union  secretary 
J.  Campbell,  speaking  for  the  24-member 
executive  of  the  labour  organization,  said, 
following  the  board’s  report,  “if  negotia¬ 
tions  with  the  Transport  Commission  are 
not  satisfactory,  the  strike  will  have  to  be 
reimposed”. 

During  a  little  more  than  a  year  the 
Transport  Commission  has  granted  two 
wage  increases.  It  has  stated  that  its 
finances  cannot  support  further  pay  boosts 
and  that  an  increase  in  fares  and  freight 
rates  would  put  it  at  a  disadvantage  in 
competition  with  road  transport.  Several 
weeks  ago  the  Government  refused  to  con¬ 
sider  the  granting  of  a  subsidy,  suggested 
by  the  union  to  meet  the  costs  of  pay 
increases. 
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From  the  Labour  Gazette,  January  1905 


50  Years  Ago  This  Month 

During  past  12  months,  employment  less  active  than  in  previous  year 
in  some  branches  of  Canadian  industry,  according  to  year-end  review 
of  labour  conditions — in  1904.  Export  trade  decreased  during  year 


General  activity  of  employment  and 
industry  prevailed  throughout  Canada 
during  the  past  twelve  months,  though  the 
year  as  compared  with  the  last  one  showed 
in  a  few  branches  less  uniformly  busy 
conditions.  Fishing  and  lumbering  opera¬ 
tions  reported  diminished  returns,  and  the 
export  trade  of  the  country  was  not  as 
heavy  as  in  the  previous  year. 

The  years  referred  to  above  were  1903 
and  1904.  The  remarks  were  contained  in 
the  January  1905  issue  of  the  Labour 
G.azette  in  a  j'ear-end  review. 

The  greatest  economic  development  in 
1904  took  place  in  Manitoba  and  the 
Northwest  Territories  as  large  areas  were 
opened  for  settlement  and  as  immigration 
continued  to  be  substantial. 

Wages  continued  to  rise  throughout  the 
year,  though  not  at  the  same  rate  as  in 
1903,  and  the  Gazette  noted  a  number  of 
instances  where  large  groups  of  workers 
had  had  their  wages  reduced. 

In  Ontario,  Manitoba  and  the  Northwest 
Territories,  wages  for  farm  labour  stayed 
at  an  “exceptionally  high”  level  through¬ 
out  the  year.  Experienced  farm  labour  was 
receiving  from  S25  to  $30  a  month  with 
board  in  Ontario  during  the  summer  while 
workers  in  Western  Canada  averaged  from 
$30  to  $40  a  month  with  board  during  the 
harvesting  season. 

Wage  reductions  went  into  effect  for 
w'orkers  in  the  lumbering  industry  both  in 
Eastern  and  Western  Canada.  Work  on 
reduced  schedules  was  also  noticeable  in 
some  manufacturing  industries,  particularly 
in  plants  producing  iron  goods. 

The  cost  of  living  in  Canada  in  1904  was 
affected  by  a  rise  in  the  prices  of  several 
staple  commodities.  Bread  prices  increased 
about  one  cent  a  loaf.  Fresh  meats,  cured 
meats,  canned  goods,  fish  products,  pota¬ 
toes,  sugar  and  coal  all  increased  in  price 
during  the  year. 

In  its  year-end  re.sume,  the  Gazette  said 
that  the  “living  expenses  and  standard  of 
comfort  of  the  working  classes”  were  con¬ 
siderably  affected  by  the  scarcity  of  housing. 
Montreal,  Quebec,  Toronto,  Hamilton  and 
Guelph  were  cited  as  areas  where  housing 
was  particularly  short.  One  major  reason 


advanced  for  the  shortage  was  the  “reluc¬ 
tance  of  capitalists  to  invest  in  workmen’s 
houses”  because  of  the  high  price  of  lumber 
and  other  building  materials,  the  increase 
in  civic  assessments  and  taxes,  wage  in¬ 
creases  and  the  threat  of  strikes. 

Progress  in  immigration  in  1904  was 
called  “exceptional”.  During  the  year,  up 
to  and  including  November,  122,247  immi¬ 
grants  arrived  in  Canada,  the  majority 
being  sent  direct  to  Winnipeg  for  settle¬ 
ment  in  the  West.  For  the  fiscal  year 
ending  June  30,  the  Gazette  reported  that 
Canada  had  received  130,330  new  arrivals 
compared  with  124,658  for  the  same  period 
in  1903. 

Far  fewer  strikes  occurred  in  1904  than 
in  the  previous  year,  the  record  standing 
at  103  compared  with  160.  The  loss  in 
working  days  caused  by  strikes  and  lockouts 
totalled  278,956  and  the  number  of  workers 
involved  amounted  to  15,665. 

The  two  major  industrial  disputes  during 
the  year  affected  some  1,500  emplojmes  at 
the  Dominion  Iron  and  Steel  Co.  at  Sydney, 
N.S.  (L.G.,  Aug.,  p.  1127),  and  1,350 
workers  directly  and  1,600  indirectly  in  the 
building  trades  industry  in  Toronto.  Neither 
strike  could  compare  with  those  which 
affected  the  coal  miners,  railway  workers 
and  longshoremen  in  1903,  the  G.azette 
remarked. 

Turning  to  the  outstanding  legal  deci¬ 
sions  of  1904  which  affected  labour,  the 
Gazette  cited  the  awarding  of  damages  to 
the  amount  of  $12,500  against  the  Rossland 
Miners’  Union  “for  intimidation  and 
besetting  during  the  progress  of  a  strike”. 

Labour  organizational  activity  decreased 
during  1904,  compared  with  the  previous 
year.  During  the  year,  118  new  unions 
were  formed  whereas  275  had  been  organ¬ 
ized  in  1903.  The  Trades  and  Labour 
Congress  of  Canada  at  its  annual  conven¬ 
tion  in  Montreal  reported  a  membership 
of  22,010.  The  TLC  made  an  important 
addition  to  its  staff  during  the  year,  a 
solicitor  being  appointed  to  look  after 
legislation  sought  by  the  Congress. 
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International ' 

Labonr  Organization 


127**'  Session  of  ILO  Governing  Body 

Forced  labour  scheduled  for  discussion  at  1956  conference;  22  charges 
of  violation  of  trade-union  rights  reviewed,  five  dismissed.  Canada 
re-elected  to  all  industrial  committees,  financial  contribution  cut 


All  expression  of  confidence  in  its 
Committee  on  Freedom  of  Association  at 
the  request  of  a  member  of  the  workers’ 
delegation  marked  the  closing  stages  of  the 
127th  session  of  the  Governing  Body  of 
the  International  Labour  Organization  held 
in  Rome  from  November  8  to  20.  The 
motion  of  confidence,  which  was  passed  by 
a  vote  of  33  in  favour,  with  one  absten¬ 
tion,  resulted  when  a  Netherlands  delegate 
charged  that  a  USSR  representative  had 
accused  worker  members  on  the  Committee 
of  being  “partial”. 

In  addition  to  beginning  work  on  the 
problem  of  forced  labour,  which  wall  be 
dealt  wuth  at  the  1956  conference  of  the 
ILO,  the  Governing  Body  approved  a  new 
scale  of  contributions  for  member  nations 
to  the  Organization,  elected  members  to  its 
major  committees  and  discussed  the  possi¬ 
bility  of  amending  the  ILO  constitution 
concerning  the  appointment  of  worker  and 
employer  delegates. 

During  the  two-week  session,  the  Cana¬ 
dian  Government  was  represented  by 
A.  H.  Brown,  Deputy  Minister  of  Labour, 
assisted  by  Paul  Goulet,  Director  of  the 
ILO  Branch,  Department  of  Labour. 
Hector  Allard,  Canadian  Permanent  Dele¬ 
gate  to  the  European  Office  of  the  United 
Nations,  and  J.  E.  G.  Hardy  of  the 
Canadian  Embassj^  staff  at  Rome  acted  as 
substitute  delegates. 

Freedom  of  Association 

Violations  of  trade-union  rights  in  22 
cases  were  reviewed  by  the  Governing 
Body  in  the  report  of  the  Committee  on 
Freedom  of  Association.  Of  this  number, 
15  were  adjourned  awaiting  further  con¬ 
sideration  and  observations  from  govern¬ 
ments.  Of  the  seven  cases  examined  by 
the  Committee,  five  relating  to  France 
(Sudan),  the  United  Kingdom  (British 
Guiana),  the  LTnited  States,  Argentina  and 
Costa  Rica  were  dismissed. 

The  Committee  presented  interim  reports 
on  two  cases  relating  to  Iran  and  Greece. 
Most  of  the  allegations  submitted  in  these 
cases  were  considered  not  to  constitute 


infringements  of  trade-union  rights.  The 
Governing  Body  approved  the  report 
without  opposition,  the  USSR  government 
member  abstaining  in  the  vote. 

Forced  Labour 

The  annual  conference  of  the  Interna¬ 
tional  Labour  Organization  in  1956  will 
debate  the  question  of  adopting  an  instru¬ 
ment  on  forced  labour  as  the  result  of  the 
unanimous  vote  of  the  20  government 
members,  the  10  employer  and  10  worker 
delegates  of  the  Governing  Body. 

At  the  authorization  of  the  Governing 
Body,  Director-General  David  A.  Morse 
will  cpiery  governments  concerning  an 
extension  of  standards  on  this  matter.  The 
ILO’s  70  member  countries  will  be  asked 
whether  they  want  an  ILO  Convention, 
wffiich  would  require  ratification  by  member 
states  before  coming  into  force,  or  an 
official  Recommendation,  wffiich  would  not. 

Technical  Assistance 

Due  to  a  continued  shortage  of  funds  in 
1954,  a  decrease  was  registered  in  the 
number  of  ILO  experts  sent  out  under  the 
ILO  Technical  Assistance  Program,  the 
Technical  Assistance  Committee  reported 
to  the  Governing  Body.  A  recent  increase 
in  funds  had  caused  operations  to  pick  up 
somewhat,  the  report  noted. 

The  Governing  Body  agreed  that  Burma, 
Guatemala,  Iran  and  Lib3m  should  be  the 
centres  of  special  evaluation  inquiries  in 


Forced  labour  as  a  means  of  political 
punishment  wa.s  condemned  last  month 
by  the  Social,  Humanitarian  and 
Cultural  Committee  of  the  United 
Nations  General  Assembly.  The  vote  w'as 
31  _  to  5.  w'ith  the  Communist  bloc 
registering  the  opposition  votes  and  12 
African-Asian  nations  abstaining. 

The  resolution  condemns  “the  exist¬ 
ence  of  systems  of  forced  labour  which 
are  employed  as  a  means  of  political 
coercion  and  puni.shment  for  holding  or 
expressing  political  views,  and  which 
are  on  such  a  scale  as  to  constitute  an 
important  element  in  the  economy  of  a 
given  country”. 
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1955  and  that  India  be  added  to  the  list 
of  countries  to  be  selected  for  special 
investigation  in  1956. 

Speaking  for  the  worker  members  of  the 
Governing  Body,  the  General  Secretary  of 
the  Indian  National  Trade  Union  Congress 
declared  that  the  present  volume  of 
technical  assistance  was  totally  inadequate 
in  relation  to  needs.  He  expressed  the 
hope  that  financial  support  for  the  program 
would  be  substantially  increased  in  the  very 
near  future. 

Membership  on  Committees 

In  reviewing  membership  on  the  Indus¬ 
trial  Committee,  the  Advisory  Committee 
on  Salaried  Employees  and  Professional 
Workers  and  the  Committee  on  Work  on 
Plantations,  the  Governing  Body  took  note 
of  the  following  principles  in  selecting 
members:  the  interest  shown  by  applicant 
countries  in  the  work  of  the  committees 
on  which  they  have  served,  the  relative 
importance  of  the  industry  to  the  coun¬ 
tries  concerned  and  the  desirabiUty  of 
obtaining  an  appropriate  geographic  repre¬ 
sentation. 

As  a  result  of  a  vote  by  the  Committee 
on  Industrial  Committees,  Canada  was 
re-elected  to  the  eight  industrial  com¬ 
mittees  but  is  not  a  member  of  those 
dealing  with  Salaried  Employees  and 
Professional  Workers  and  Work  on 
Plantations. 

During  the  Governing  Body’s  delibera¬ 
tions,  several  worker  members  proposed 
the  establishment  of  two  new  industrial 
committees.  At  various  times,  the  ILO  has 
received  requests  for  the  establishment  of 
committees  which  would  cover  the  follow¬ 
ing  industries:  lumber  and  wood-working; 
non-ferrous  metals;  the  hotel  industry;  the 
printing  trades;  the  paper  and  paperboard 
trades;  mines  other  than  coal  mines;  paper 
and  cellulose;  the  leather  and  shoe  indus¬ 
tries;  glass  and  ceramics;  sugar;  margarine, 
oils  and  fats;  bakeries;  and  clothing. 

The  request  was  rejected  by  the  Govern¬ 
ing  Body  by  a  vote  of  24  to  11  with  three 
abstentions.  The  Canadian  Government 
member  voted  in  favour  of  not  establishing 
any  new  committees  at  this  time. 

Other  Matters 

The  39th  session  of  the  International 
Labour  Conference  will  be  held  in  Geneva, 
opening  June  6,  1956,  the  Governing  Body 
decided  after  some  debate.  Among  the 
items  to  be  discussed  at  that  time  are  the 
following:  report  of  the  Director-General, 
financial  and  budgetary  questions,  informa¬ 
tions  and  reports  on  the  application  of 


Conventions  and  Recommendations,  voca¬ 
tional  training  in  agriculture,  and  welfare 
facilities  for  workers. 

A  debate  occurred  on  the  number  of 
other  items  to  be  discussed  at  the  1956 
session,  including  the  Director-General’s  law 
and  practice  reports  on  forced  labour, 
weekly  rest  in  commerce  and  offices,  and 
living  and  working  conditions  of  indigenous 
populations  in  independent  countries. 

Several  government  members,  including 
Mr.  Brown,  indicated  a  preference  for 
discussion  of  two  new  items  only,  in  order 
not  to  overload  the  agenda.  A  vote  was 
taken  which  favoured  discussion  of  the 
three  reports  by  21  to  17,  with  one 
abstention. 

As  a  result  of  discussions  by  the 
Committee  on  Allocations,  Canada’s  con¬ 
tribution  for  1956  will  be  3-63  per  cent 
of  the  total  budget  as  compared  with  3-98 
per  cent  in  1955.  Both  the  Canadian  and 
the  Australian  government  members  recom¬ 
mended  that  the  scale  of  contributions 
approach  more  closely  that  in  effect  in  the 
United  Nations. 

A  Canadian  proposal  that  the  ILO  scale 
be  brought  into  line  with  the  UN  standard 
in  three  equal  steps  over  the  years  1957, 
1958  and  1959  was  referred  to  the  next 
session  of  the  Governing  Body. 

Proposals  for  holding  an  ad  hoc  meeting 
on  conditions  of  employment  in  civil 
aviation  some  time  in  1956  received  the 
approval  of  the  Governing  Body,  with 
Canada  voting  against  the  proposal.  The 
Canadian  and  United  States  government 
members  did  not  feel  that  such  a  meeting 
was  required  at  the  present  time. 

On  the  question  of  whether  the  proposed 
meeting  is  to  be  tripartite  or  bipartite,  the 
Canadian  government  member  voted  with 
the  majority  that  only  worker  and  employer 
delegates  should  be  in  attendance. 

A  proposal  from  the  worker  members 
that  the  ILO’s  constitution  be  revised  in 
order  that  worker  and  employer  delegates 
be  nominated  “by  organizations  of  workers 
and  employers  which  are  free  and  inde¬ 
pendent  of  their  governments”  was  post¬ 
poned  until  the  next  session  of  the 
Governing  Body.  The  constitution  at 
present  provides  that  governments  must 
nominate  worker  and  employer  delegates 
chosen  “in  agreement”  with  the  “most 
representative”  worker  and  employer  organ¬ 
izations  of  the  country.  The  workers’ 
members  agreed  not  to  press  for  a  decision 
on  their  proposal  after  government  repre¬ 
sentatives  had  explained  that  they  had  not 
had  time  to  consult  their  governments. 
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1,200  Attend  Open  House 

More  than  1,200  persons — almost  half  the 
population  of  Ocean  Falls,  B.C. — took 
advantage  of  the  opportunity  afforded  them 
to  see  the  Crown  Zellerbach  Canada 
Limited  plant  in  operation  when  the  com¬ 
pany  staged  an  elaborate  “Open  House” 
party. 

The  visitors  arrived  singly  and  by  family 
groups  to  see  how  paper  is  made,  and  to 
study  with  interest  the  intricate  machinery 
that  turns  it  out. 

The  guests  were  met  at  the  gates  of  the 
plant  by  R.  R.  Ferguson,  resident  Manager, 
and  T.  W.  Terry,  President  of  Local  3125, 
International  Brotherhood  of  Pulp,  Sul¬ 
phite  and  Paper  Mill  Workers,  and  were 
then  ushered  to  registration  tables,  given 
a  tour  pamphlet,  and  in  groups  of  eight 
to  twelve  made  the  rounds.  Each  group 
had  a  guide,  drawn  from  departments  of 
the  operation,  including  supervisors,  engi¬ 
neers,  office  staff  and  operators. 

The  event  was  scheduled  to  begin  at 
2  o’clock  in  the  afternoon  but  long  before 
the  appointed  hour  guests  were  streaming 
across  the  bridge  leading  to  the  main  gates 
of  the  plant. 

Starting  at  the  sawmill,  the  tour  took 
the  guests  through  the  entire  process  of 
manufacturing  paper,  from  the  log  to  the 
finished  sheet,  and  gave  them  a  close  look 
at  the  operation. 

Sponsored  by  the  Labour-Management 
Committee  at  Crown  Zellerbach,  the  “Open 
House’’  is  an  annual  event  at  Ocean  Falls; 
but  this  year  it  had  a  little  extra  signifi¬ 
cance.  This  was  the  40th  anniversary  of 
the  establishment  in  Ocean  Falls  of  Crown 
Zellerbach  as  an  incorporated  company. 
The  theme  of  the  “Open  House”  was 
woven  around  this  fact  and  the  committee 
prepared  to  handle  the  largest  number  of 
visitors  in  its  history. 

A  nursery  was  set  up,  with  the  help  of 
the  women  of  the  swimming  club,  to  look 
after  the  children  who  were  too  young  to 
accompany  their  parents  through  the  plant ; 
this  turned  out  to  be  a  very  successful 
operation. 


After  the  tour,  the  guests  were  served 
refreshments  at  a  local  hotel,  with  the 
women  workers  from  the  plant  finishing 
room  acting  as  hostesses. 

As  a  sideline  to  the  tour  there  was  an 
essay  contest  for  the  children  of  the  town, 
sponsored  by  the  officials  in  charge  of  the 
“Open  House”,  the  students  being  divided 
into  two  groups — elementary  and  high 
school.  Naturally,  the  scholars  gave  guides 
a  lively  time  with  their  numerous  questions 
about  plant  operations. 

ijs  jjc 

A  recent  issue  of  the  Accident  Prevention 
Bulletin,  published  in  Sydney,  Austrafia, 
carried  an  excerpt  from  a  story  on  safety 
procedures  which  was  carried  originally  in 
Teamwork  in  Industry,  published  by  this 
Department. 

Keep  Safety  Rules,  LMPC  Urges 

Naugatalk,  publication  of  the  LMPC  at 
Naugatalk  Chemicals,  division  of  Dominion 
Rubber  Company  Limited,  Elmira,  Ont., 
draws  attention  in  a  brief  article  to  the 
importance  of  employees  keeping  inviolate 
safety  rules  instituted  by  their  company. 

Used  as  the  “horrible  example”  in  the 
article  is  the  “sneak  smoker” — the  fellow 
who  always  wants  to  take  a  few  puffs  when 
he  is  in  some  area  where  smoking  is 
prohibited  by  company  rules. 

The  story  cites  the  adverse  results  of  one 
such  episode.  In  a  rubber  company  plant 
in  the  United  States  a  number  of  employees 
were  put  out  of  work  for  a  week  and 
damage  amounting  to  $11,000  was  caused 
by  a  fire  believed  started  by  an  employee 
“stealing”  a  smoke. 

Fortunately,  most  employees  in  most 
plants  are  safety-conscious  and  will  not 
engage  in  practices  that  endanger  life  and 
property. 

Through  constant  reminders  to  employees, 
the  smoking  in  non-smoking  areas  can  be 
kept  to  a  minimum  if  not  eliminated. 
LMPCs  can  help  greatly  in  this  work  with 
oral  and  written  messages  to  employees. 


Establishment  of  Labour-Management 
Production  Committees  (LMPCs)  is 
encouraged  and  assisted  by  the  Labour- 
Management  Co-operation  Service,  In- 
dustrial  Kelations  Branch,  Department 
of  Labour,  In  addition  to  field  repre- 
sentatives  located  in  key  industrial 
centres,  who  are  available  to  help  both 

unions  set  up 
•bMPCs,  the  Service  provides  publicity 
aids  in  the  form  of  booklets,  films  and 
posters. 
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Indu^itrial  Relatlmis 
and  Conciliation 


Arbitrator  Makes  Award  in  Dispute 
of  Railways,  Non-Operating  Unions 

Chief  Justice  Sloan’s  award,  received  November  22,  brings  to  an  end 
a  dispute  that  began  more  than  a  year  earlier,  on  November  2,  1953 


On  November  22,  1954,  the  Hon.  Milton 
F.  Gregg,  Minister  of  Labour,  on  the 
request  of  the  parties  concerned,  made 
known  the  award  of  the  arbitrator.  Chief 
Justice  Gordon  McG.  Sloan,  in  the  dis¬ 
pute  between  the  non-operating  railway 
employees  and  the  railway  companies.  The 
complete  text  of  the  award  is  reprinted 
below. 

The  award,  effective  January  1,  1955, 
grants,  in  part,  two  of  the  employees’  four 
requests. 

Both  parties  to  the  dispute  agreed  in 
August  to  accept  arbitration,  after  nego¬ 
tiations  had  become  deadlocked.  These 
negotiations  followed  formal  conciliation 
proceedings  under  the  provisions  of  the 
Industrial  Relations  and  Disputes  Investi¬ 
gation  Act  and  a  vote  by  members  of  the 
unions  involved  in  favour  of  strike  action. 
The  Prime  Minister,  Rt.  Hon.  Louis  S. 
St.  Laurent,  had  intimated  during  the  post¬ 
conciliation  period  that  if  the  dispute  were 
not  settled  he  would  summon  Parliament 
for  an  emergency  session  and  recommend 
that  Parliament  provide  for  compulsor}'' 
arbitration.  Later  that  month  Chief 
Justice  Gordon  McG.  Sloan  was  appointed 
arbitrator. 

Parties  to  the  dispute  were  the  Canadian 
National  Railways,  Canadian  Pacific  Rail¬ 
way  Company,  certain  of  their  ancillary 
and  subsidiary  operations,  Ontario  North¬ 
land  Railway,  and  Toronto,  Hamilton  and 
Buffalo  Railway  Company,  and  14  interna¬ 
tional  and  national  railway  unions,  repre¬ 
senting  145,000  non-operating  employees 
(excluding  water  transport  employees)  as 
follows: 

Brotherhood  of  Maintenance  of  Way 
Employees; 

Brotherhood  of  Railway  and  Steamship 
Clerks,  Freight  Handlers,  Express  and 
Station  Employees; 

International  Association  of  Machinists; 

International  Moulders  and  Foundry 
Workers  Union  of  North  America; 


^  Sheet  Metal  Workers  International  Asso¬ 
ciation; 

United  Association  of  Journeymen  and 
Apprentices  of  the  Plumbing  and  Pipe¬ 
fitting  Industry  of  the  United  States  and 
Canada; 

International  Brotherhood  of  Boiler¬ 
makers,  Iron  Shipbuilders,  Blacksmiths, 
Forgers  and  Helpers; 

Brotherhood  of  Railway  Carmen  of 
America; 

International  Brotherhood  of  Firemen  and 
Oilers,  Steam  Plant  Employees,  Roundhouse 
and  Railway  Shop  Labourers; 

International  Brotherhood  of  Electrical 
Workers; 

Commercial  Telegraphers’  Union; 

Brotherhood  of  Railroad  Signalmen  of 
America; 

Canadian  Brotherhood  of  Railway 
Employees  and  Other  Transport  Workers; 

Brotherhood  of  Sleeping  Car  Porters, 
Train,  Chair  Car,  Coach  Porters  and 
Attendants. 

The  existing  agreement  between  the 
railway  companies  and  the  unions  repre¬ 
senting  their  non-operating  employees  was 
due  to  expire  December  1,  1953.  In  the 
previous  September,  the  unions’  joint 
negotiating  committee,  under  the  chairman¬ 
ship  of  Frank  H.  Hall,  met  in  Montreal 
to  formulate  the  terms  of  the  revisions 
they  would  seek  in  the  new  agreements. 
It  was  agreed  at  this  meeting  not  to  ask 
for  pay  increases  but  to  seek  fringe 
benefits. 

On  November  2,  the  General  Chairman, 
Mr.  Hall,  served  notice  on  the  companies 
as  follows; 

Dear  Sir: 

Please  accept  thi.s  as  a  notice  served  in 
accordance  with  the  procedures  of  the 
Industrial  Relations  and  Di.sputes  Investiga¬ 
tion  Act  and  provisions  of  existing  agree- 


This  section  covers  proceedings  under 
the  Industrial  Relations_  and  Disputes 
Investigation  Act,  involving  the  admin¬ 
istrative  services  of  the  Minister  of 
Labour,  the  Canada  Labour  Relations 
Board  and  the  Industrial  Relations 
Branch  of  the  Department. 
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ments,  of  desire  to  revise  and  supplement 
said  agreements  to  make  effective  the  follow¬ 
ing  proposals: 

1 .  Effective  with  the  calendar  year  1954 
all  employees  shall  be  given  holidays 
off  with  pay  each  year  as  follows — 

New  Year’s  Day 
Good  Friday 
Victoria  Day 
Dominion  Day 
Labour  Day 
Thanksgiving  Day 
Remembrance  Day 
Christmas  Day 
and 

such  other  days  as  may  be  designated 
or  proclaimed  to  be  holidays  by  the 
Federal  Government. 

If  an  employee  performs  any  service 
on  any  such  holiday  he  shall  be  paid 
not  less  than  eight  (8)  hours  at  double 
his  regular  rate  of  pay,  in  addition  to 
the  regular  pay  for  that  holiday. 

If  any  of  the  holidays  specified  and 
referred  to  above  shall  fall  on  an 
assigned  rest  day  of  an  employee,  the 
nest  following  assigned  work  day  shall 
be  considered  as  that  employee’s 
holiday. 

2.  Annual  vacations  with  pay  rules  shall 
be  revised  to  provide  the  following — - 

(a) _  An  employee  shall  be  allowed 
vacation  with  pay  for  service  rendered 
in  the  first  calendar  year  on  the  basis 
of  one  day’s  vacation  for  each  twenty- 
five  (25)  days’  service,  or  major 
portion  thereof; 

(b)  After  one  year  of  service,  ten 
consecutive  working  days  vacation; 

(c)  After  ten  years’  service,  fifteen 
(15)  consecutive  working  days’  vaca¬ 
tion; 

(d)  After  fifteen  years’  service, 
twenty  (20)  consecutive  working  days’ 
vacation; 

(e)  Provisions  as  to  vacation  quali¬ 
fications  in  the  respective  agreements 
shall  be  modified  consistent  with  the 
foregoing; 

(f)  Time  off  because  of  sickness, 
injury,  jury  duty,  court  attendance  or 
committee  work,  whether  compensated 
or  not,  and  all  paid  holidays,  shall  be 
counted  as  service  in  computing  the 
number  of  days  of  service  necessary  to 
qualify  for  a  vacation; 

(g)  An  employee  qualified  for  vaca¬ 
tion  with  pay  who  leaves  the  service 
for  any  reason  shall  be  granted  full 
vacation  pay  earned  up  to  the  time  of 
the  termination  of  his  service.  This 
shall  include  pay  for  vacation  earned 
in  the  preceding  year  and  not  yet 
granted,  and  the  vacation  earned  in 
the  current  year; 

(h)  If  a  paid  holiday  shall  fall 
during  the  employee’s  vacation  period, 
he  shall  be  granted  one  additional  day 
of  vacation  for  each  such  holiday; 

(i)  If  the  employee  performs  service 
on  any  day  in  his  vacation  period,  he 
shall  be  paid  for  each  such  day  not 
less  than  eight  hours’  pay,  at  double 
the  _  regular  rate  of  his  position,  in 
addition  to  his  vacation  pay;  service 
beyond  eight  hours  shall  be  paid  at 
double  the  regular  rate  of  his  position; 


If  the  railway  does  not  grant  actual 
time  off  for  all  vacation  due,  the 
employee  shall  be  paid  in  accordance 
with  this  clause,  for  a  period  during 
the  calendar  year  equivalent  to  the 
vacation  to  which  he  is  entitled; 

(j)  If  any  employee  shall  leave  the 
service  of  the  railway  to  enter  the 
armed  forces  retaining  his  seniority 
rights  with  the  railway,  he  shall  be 
entitled  to  whatever  part  of  his  full 
vacation  pay  earned  in  the  preceding 
and  current  calendar  years  shall  not 
have  been  given  him  at  the  time  of 
leaving.  Time  spent  in  the  armed 
forces  during  which  seniority  is 
accumulating  shall  be  considered  con¬ 
tinuous  service; 

(k)  Nothing  herein  shall  be  construed 
to  deprive  any  employee  of  such  addi¬ 
tional  vacation  days  or  more  favourable 
practice  as  he  may  be  entitled  to 
receive  under  any  existing  rule,  under¬ 
standing  or  custom,  which  additional 
vacation  days  or  more  favourable 
practice  shall  be  accorded  under  and 
in  accordance  with  the  terms  of  such 
existing  rule,  understanding  or  custom. 

3 .  Employees  shall  be  allowed  up  to 
eighteen  (18)  days’  pay  per  year  for 
time  lost  on  account  of  sickness. 
Unused  days  shall  be  cumulated  to  an 
employee’s  credit. 

4.  Any  employee  who  performs  service  on 
a  Sunday  which  is  not  his  rest  day 
shall  be  paid  for  a  minimum  of  eight 
hours  at  one  and  one-half  times  the 
applicable  straight  time  hourly  rate  of 
pay.  Any  employee  who  performs 
service  on  a  Sunday  which  is  his  rest 
day  shall  be  paid  for  a  minimum  of 
eight  hours  at  double  the  applicable 
straight  time  hourly  rate  of  pay. 
Service  beyond  eight  hours  on  any 
Sunday  shall  be  compensated  at  double 
the  applicable  straight  time  hourly 
rate  of  pay. 

It  is  requested  that  this  matter  be  dealt 
with  in  joint  conference  with  the  railways 
who  were  parties  to  the  “Master  Agreement” 
of  February  7,  1953,  on  whom  similar  notices 
are  being  served,  and  the  various  organiza¬ 
tions  listed  hereunder  on  a  national  basis,  as 
has  been  customary  for  a  great  number  of 
years. 

Brotherhood  of  Maintenance  of  Way 
Employees. 

Brotherhood  of  Railway  and  Steamship 
Clerks,  Freight  Handlers,  Express  and 
Station  Employees. 

Division  No.  4,  Railway  Employees’ 
Department,  A.P.  of  L. 

Canadian  National  Railway  System 
Federation  No.  11. 

Brotherhood  of  Railway  Carmen  of 
America. 

International  Brotherhood  of  Firemen  and 
Oilers,  Steam  Plant  Employees,  Roundhouse 
and  Railway  Shop  Labourers. 

International  Brotherhood  of  Electrical 
Workers. 

Commercial  Telegraphers’  Union. 

Brotherhood  of  Railroad  Signalmen  of 
America. 

Canadian  Brotherhood  of  Railway 
Employees  and  Other  Transport  Workers. 

Brotherhood  of  Sleeping  Car  Porters, 
Train,  Chair  Car,  Coach  Porters  and 
Attendants. 
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It  is  desired  that  a  conference  be  held 
at  the  earliest  practicable  date,  at  least 
prior  to  November  23,  1953.  Will  you  kindly 
confer  with  the  other  railways  and  advise 
as  to  the  date  on  which  it  will  be  agreeable 
to  meet  with  the  Joint  Negotiating  Com¬ 
mittee,  with  a  copy  to  Messrs,  F.  H.  Hall, 
Chairman,  and  G.  R.  Pawson,  Secretary, 
whose  addresses  are,  respectively, 

1029  University  Tower, 

Montreal,  Que., 
and 

17  Macdonnell  Avenue, 

Toronto  3.  Ont. 

Yours  very  truly. 

General  Chairman. 

The  railway  companies  rejected  the 
unions’  demands  on  the  ground  that  their 
present  economic  circumstances  did  not 
permit  them  to  accept  any  of  the  proposals. 

They  estimated  that  the  cost  involved  in 
acceptance  of  these  requests  would  be  in 
excess  of  S60, 000,000.  (The  union’s  esti¬ 
mate  was  $34,000,000.)  The  present 
revenue  of  the  railways,  the  companies 
stated,  was  already  insnfficient  for  current 
needs  and  business  prospects  for  the  year 
were  uncertain.  With  competition  increas¬ 
ing  in  intensity  and  effectiveness,  it  would 
become  more  difficult  to  recover  additional 
costs  through  the  medium  of  increased 
freight  rates.  For  these  reasons  and  the 
obligation  of  safeguarding  their  financial 
stability,  the  companies  stated  they  could 
not  accept  any  further  increases  in  costs. 
They  made  no  counter  proposals. 

On  failure  to  arrive  at  a  settlement,  the 
union  negotiating  committee  requested  the 
Minister  of  Labour  to  conciliate  the  dis¬ 
pute  and  two  senior  officers  of  the 
Department  of  Labour  were  appointed 
by  him. 

Their  efforts  were  unsuccessful  and,  on 
December  31,  1953,  the  Minister  estab¬ 
lished  a  Board  of  Conciliation  under  the 
provisions  of  the  Industrial  Relations  and 
Disputes  Investigation  Act. 

The  Board  was  under  the  chairmanship 
of  the  Hon.  Mr.  Justice  R.  L.  Kellock, 
who  was  appointed  by  the  Minister  in  the 
absence  of  a  joint  recommendation  from 
the  other  two  members  of  the  Board, 
Marshall  M.  Porter,  QC,  of  Calgary,  the 
companies’  nominee,  and  A.  J.  Wickens, 
QC,  Moose  Jaw,  nominee  of  the  unions. 

The  Board  met  the  parties  to  the 
dispute  in  February  in  Montreal  and,  being 
unable  to  resolve  the  differences  between 
them,  the  members  of  the  Board  submitted 
their  reports  and  recommendations  to  the 
Minister  of  Labour  on  April  26,  1954. 

In  summary,  the  recommendations  con¬ 
tained  in  the  reports  were  as  follows: 
(For  complete  text,  see  L.G.,  June  1954, 
p.  817.) 


(1)  Holidays  with  Pay 

Mr.  Justice  Kellock’ s  Recommendations 
— Three  days  and  continuation  of  present 
practice  in  regard  to  the  other  demands. 

Mr.  Wickens’  Recommendations — Seven 
days  ; 

Time  and  a  half  in  addition  for  all 
employees  for  any  time  worked  on  those 
holidays,  with  a  minimum  of  four  hours 
for  a  call  out;  that  minimum  to  be  varied 
up  or  down  according  to  local  or  special 
conditions,  by  negotiations  between  the 
parties; 

An  employee  whose  regular  tour  of  duty 
falls  on  a  statutory  holiday  to  be  granted 
an  alternative  day,  to  be  arranged  with  the 
company; 

An  employee  whose  annual  holiday  in¬ 
cludes  a  statutory  holiday  to  receive  an 
extra  day  in  the  annual  holiday. 

(2)  Vacations  with  Pay 

Mr.  Justice  Kellock’s  Recommendations 
—Three  weeks  with  pay  after  25  years’ 
service; 

Entitlement  to  first  paid  vacation  to  be 
on  basis  of  a  year  regardless  of  whether 
or  not  the  required  length  of  service  falls 
across  two  calendar  years; 

On  separation  from  employment,  full 
vacation  pay  earned  up  to  time  of  termina¬ 
tion  of  service; 

An  employee  who  leaves  to  enter  the 
armed  forces  and  retains  his  seniority 
rights  with  the  railway  to  be  entitled  to 
whatever  part  of  his  full  vacation  pay 
earned  in  the  preceding  and  current 
calendar  years  he  has  not  received  at  time 
of  leaving. 

Mr.  Wickens’  Recommendations— 
Monthly-rated  employees  to  continue  as 
now,  two  weeks  with  pay  after  one  year; 

Hourly-rated  employees  to  receive  one 
week  with  pay  after  one  year  and  two 
weeks  with  pay  after  two  years ; 

All  to  receive  three  weeks  with  pay  after 
15  years’  service; 

The  number  of  working  days  or  days 
considered  worked  to  constitute  a  year’s 
service  to  be  determined  by  agreement 
between  the  parties; 

Years  of  service  to  be  computed  from 
the  date  of  commencement  of  service,  not 
as  at  present. 

(3)  Sick  Leave  with  Pay 

Mr.  Justice  Kellock’s  Recommendations 
— Although  he  could  not  recommend  the 
proposal  in  its  present  form,  Mr.  Justice 
Kellock  was  of  the  opinion  that  the  time 
has  come  when  a  suitable  plan  should  be 
devised,  and  recommended  that  the  rail¬ 
ways  take  or  continue  steps  to  that  end. 
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Mr.  Wickens’  Recommendations — This 
question  to  be  referred  to  the  pensions 
negotiating  committee  and  the  companies, 
to  work  out  a  comprehensive  jointly  con¬ 
tributory  scheme  covering  all  employees. 

(4)  Payment  for  Sunday  Work 

Board’s  Recommendation — Not  recom¬ 
mended  by  Board. 

Note:  In  his  report,  Mr.  Porter  coun¬ 
selled  the  unions  to  refrain  from 
pressing  any  of  their  demands  at 
this  time. 

The  recommendations  made  by  the 
Board  were  rejected  by  the  unions  and  the 
railway  companies.  The  unions  said  that 
the  matters  in  dispute  were  being  sub¬ 
mitted  to  the  employees  affected  for  an 
expression  of  their  willingness  to  withdraw 
from  railway  service  in  the  event  that 
subsequent  negotiations  would  prove 
unsuccessful.  The  companies  stated  that 
their  financial  position  did  not  permit  them 
to  undertake  any  additional  expense. 

The  Minister  of  Labour  then  requested 
the  parties  to  resume  negotiations,  which 
they  agreed  to  do,  but  on  June  22  they 
informed  him  that  no  settlement  emerged 
from  their  discussions. 

The  joint  negotiating  committee  then 
proceeded  with  its  plans  for  the  taking  of 
a  strike  ballot  and  on  August  11  the  result 
was  announced.  About  90  per  cent  of  the 
members,  the  committee  reported,  had 
voted  in  favour  of  strike  action;  no  date 
for  the  strike  was  announced. 

Following  this,  the  Minister  of  Labour 
made  one  more  attempt  to  mediate  the 
dispute.  His  efforts,  however,  were  un¬ 
successful  and  the  Prime  Minister,  who  was 
on  vacation  at  the  time,  returned  to 
Ottawa  and  made  a  last-minute  attempt  to 
bring  the  parties  into  agreement,  but  they 
were  again  unable  to  bridge  their 
differences. 

When  the  resources  of  negotiation 
between  the  two  sides  were  exhausted,  the 
Prime  Minister  requested  them  to  agree 
to  arbitrate  the  dispute.  If  they  could  not 
agree  to  do  so,  the  only  course  open  to 
the  Government  would  be  to  call  Parlia¬ 
ment  into  session  to  deal  with  the  situa¬ 
tion,  he  said. 

The  railways  indicated  willingness  to 
accept  arbitration,  in  the  following  state¬ 
ment: 

Montreal,  August  19,  1954. 

Donald  Gordon,  President  of  the  Cana¬ 
dian  National  Railways;  W.  A.  Mather, 
President  of  the  Canadian  Pacific  Railway 
Company;  N.  R.  Crump,  Vice-President  of 


the  Canadian  Pacific  Railway  Company; 
W.  H.  Hobbs,  Vice-President,  Canadian 
National  Railways;  P.  W.  Hankinson, 
General  Manager,  Toronto,  Hamilton  & 
Buffalo  Railway;  and  A.  Freeman,  General 
Manager,  Ontario  Northland  Railway,  the 
heads  of  Canada’s  railways _  who_  were  in¬ 
volved  in  recent  labour  discussions,  said 
today  that  during  the  discussions  which  were 
renewed  at  the  request  of  the  Prime  Min¬ 
ister  every  possible  avenue  was  explored 
with  a  view  to  affecting  a  settlement  but 
that  it  wms  found  impossible  to  reach  an 
agreement  on  all  points  at  issue  which  could 
be  considered  reasonable  or  practical,  and 
an  offer  made  by  the  railways  to  arbitrate 
the  points  remaining  under  dispute  was 
unacceptable  to  the  Joint  Negotiating  Com¬ 
mittee  of  the  Non-Operating  Labour  Organ¬ 
izations.  In  these  circumstances  both 
parties  reported  the  situation  to  the  Prime 
Minister  and  to  the  Minister  of  Labour. 

In  due  course  and  in  answer  to  a  ques¬ 
tion  from  the  Prime  Minister,  Railway 
Management  agreed  to  having  the  whole 
dispute  referred  to  arbitration  as  appointed 
by  Government  for  a  settlement  which 
would  be  binding  on  all  parties.  In  these 
circumstances  the  railways  do  not  feel  free 
to  make  public  any  proposals  made  during 
the  effort  to  reach  a  settlement  in  view  of 
the  stipulation  during  the  conversations  with 
the  Joint  Negotiating  Committee  that  all 
proposals  made  in  an  effort  to  reach  a 
settlement  were  to  be  withdrawn  if  nego- 
tions  should  be  broken  off. 

In  the  circumstances,  Mr.  Hall  recom¬ 
mended  to  the  joint  negotiating  committee 
to  accept  arbitration,  in  the  following 
statement: 

In  view  of  developments  concerning  our 
dispute  with  the  railways,  including  the 
fact  that  we  have  been  informed  the  gov¬ 
ernment  will  take  steps  to  prevent  exercise 
of  the  strike  mandate  we  have  from  the 
employees,  I  have  given  agonizing  re¬ 
appraisal  to  our  position  in  the  matter. 
The  Prime  Minister’s  statement  that  a 
.special  session  of  Parliament  will  be  called 
to  deal  with  the  subject  following  the 
setting  of  a  date  for  withdrawal  from 
service,  implies,  of  course,  that  arbitration 
of  the  dispute  will  be  imposed  as  it  was 
in  a  former  dispute. 

The  certainty  of  this  causes  me  to  recom¬ 
mend  that  we  now  agree  to  accept  arbitra¬ 
tion,  thus  obviating  the  necessity  for  calling 
a  special  session  of  Parliament  and  relieving 
the  country  of  the  expenses  this  would  entail. 

There  is  not,  of  course,  any  essential 
difference  between  compulsory  arbitration  as 
contemplated  by  the  government  and  accept¬ 
ance  of  arbitration  under  duress. 

Under  all  the  circumstances,  particularly 
that  those  we  represent  are  being  deprived 
of  the  right  to  strike  which  they  have 
always  held  in  common  with  other  Canadian 
workers,  and  as  a  measure  of  personal  and 
official  protest  against  this  repression  and 
discrimination,  I  have  decided  to  submit  my 
resignation  as  Chairman  of  the  Negotiating 
Committee.  This  I  do  with  much  regret. 

I  shall  call  a  meeting  of  our  policy-making 
body,  the  General  Conference  Committee,  at 
as  early  a  date  as  possible,  and  shall  then 
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request^  acceptance  of  this  resignation.  I 
shall  of  course  continue  as  a  member  of  the 
Committee  representing  the  organization  of 
which  i  am  an  officer  and  will,  at  all  times, 
do  whatever  I  can  to  advance  the  welfare 
of  the  railway  workers  we  serve. 

I  hope  you  will  concur  in  my  recommenda¬ 
tion  concerning  arbitration. 

Immediately  thereafter,  the  Prime  Min¬ 
ister  issued  the  following  statement  to  the 
press : 

After  most  intensive  and  serious  discus¬ 
sions  between  the  representatives  of  the 
railways  and  the  negotiating  committee  rep¬ 
resenting  their  non-operating  employees 
towards  finding  a  solution  to  the  settlement 
of  the  issues  in  dispute,  it  appeared  at 
noon-hour  today  that  all  hope  of  a  negotiated 
settlement  had  disappeared. 

I  stated  to  the  representatives  of  the  press 
at  that  time  that  the  next  step  to  be  taken 
in  the  matter  would  be  considered  and 
decided  by  the  Cabinet. 

However,  shortly  after  noon-hour,  the 
Minister  of  Labour  and  myself  received  a 
rnessage  from  the  chairman  of  the  nego¬ 
tiating  committee  of  the  unions,  which  was 
assembled  in  a  room  in  the  East  Block, 
informing  us  that  after  reviewing  the  situa¬ 
tion  as  it  had  developed  in  the  course  of 
the  last  stages  of  the  negotiations,  the 
committee  was  prepared  to  submit  all  issues 
in  dispute  to  voluntary  arbitration. 

I  told  the  committee  then,  and  I  repeat 
now  on  behalf  of  the  Government  of  Canada, 
that  I  considered  this  decision  to  be  an  act 
of  patriotic  labour  statesmanship  for  which 
the  people  of  Canada  will  be  very  grateful. 

I  would  say  further  that  this  action  on 
the  part  of  the  committee  is  evidence,  if 
such  evidence  were  needed,  to  demonstrate 
the  willingness  of  labour  in  this  country  to 
consider  not  only  their  own  interests  but 
the  interests  of  the  railways  and  the  people 
of  Canada  generally. 

The  railways  having  also  agreed  to  arbi¬ 
tration,  further  discussions  are  being  held 
this  afternoon  to  work  out  the  arrangements 
for  giving  effect  to  the  agreement  for 
voluntary  arbitration. 

Following  agreement  by  the  joint  nego¬ 
tiating  committee  to  arbitrate  the  dispute 
and  the  subsequent  resignation  of  its 
chairman,  Frank  H.  Hall,  the  committee 
issued  the  following  statement,  signed  by 
H.  Smith,  vice-chairman,  and  G.  H.  Pawson, 
secretary. 

The  committee  has  reviewed  the  situation 
brought  about  by  this  morning’s  discussions, 
and  has  given  consideration  to  the  resigna¬ 
tion  of  its  chairman,  Mr.  Frank  H.  Hall. 
The  recommendation  of  Mr.  Hall  that  the 
committee  agree  to  arbitration  of  its  dispute 
with  the  railways  as  an  alternative  to  the 
imposition  of  arbitration  by  Parliament  has 
its  unanimous  approval,  repugnant  as  this 
course  may  be.  The  matters  to  be  arbi¬ 
trated  are  the  original  proposals  of  the 
unions  as  submitted  to  the  railways,  namely: 


payment  for  eight  statutory  holidays  for  all 
employees;  improved  vacations  with  pay; 
payment  for  tinie  lost  on  account  of  sick- 
ness;  and  punitive  overtime  payment  for 
scheduled  Sunday  work.  In  the  recent 
discussions  with  the  railways  there  was 
some  narrowing  of  the  respective  positions 
on  these  issues,  but  this  did  not  reach  the 
point  of  acceptance. 

The  committee  deplores  the  fact  that  the 
pending  arbitration  proceedings  involve 
iurther  delay  in  disposing  of  the  matters 
in  controversy  (particularly  because  nego¬ 
tiations  have  already  lasted  over  eight 
months)  ;  however,  this  further  delay  should 
be  less  in  any  case  than  that  which  would 
have  been  brought  about  by  the  imposition 
compulsory  arbitration  by  Parliament. 
We  cannot  escape  the  conclusion,  however, 
that  railway  workers  find  themselves  in  a 
most  invidious  position  in  that  the  normal 
process  of  collective  bargaining  and  their 
Hghts  at  law  (the  Industrial  Relations  and 
Disputes  ^  Investigation  Act)  are  seriously 
compromised  by  the  threat  of  parliamentary 
action  when  a  strike  is  threatened.  It 
appears  obvious  to  us  that  the  railways  base 
their  policy  in  relation  to  collective  bargain¬ 
ing  on  the  fact  that  the  collective  strength 
of  the  employees  is  nullified  by  the  certainty 
of  government  interference  when  negotia¬ 
tions  break  down.  Thus,  it  is  apparent  that 
railway  workers  are  faced  with  a  problem 
and  situation  not  shared  by  workers  in  any 
other  industry,  and  an  answer  must  be 
found  to  this.  ^  The  outcome  of  the  present 
controversy  will,  to  a  considerable  extent, 
affect  the  thinking  of  the  employees. 

The  committee  has  also  given  considera¬ 
tion  to  the  resignation  of  its  chairman,  Mr. 
Hall,  and  has  reached  the  conclusion  that 
the  committee  has  no  authority  to  pass  upon 
the  ma.tter.  Mr.  Hall  was  elected  as  chair¬ 
man  of  the  Joint  Negotiating  Committee  by 
the  policy-making  body,  the  general  confer¬ 
ence  committee  of  these  associated  unions. 
His  resignation  must  be  placed  before  that 
body.  In  the  meantime,  however  we  unani¬ 
mously  concur  with  his  views  on  the  situa¬ 
tion.  ^  He  remains  as  a  member  of  the 
committee,  and  thus  we  are  not  deprived 
of  his  experience  and  assistance.  The  vice- 
chairman  of  the  Committee,  Mr.  Harry 
Smith,  pre.sident  of  the  Affiliated  shop  crafts, 
acts  as  chairman  in  the  meantime. 

The  Negotiating  Committee  will  recom¬ 
mend  to  the  general  conference  committee 
that  Mr.  Hall’s  resignation  be  not  accepted. 

Terms  of  reference  of  the  arbitrator  were 
subsequently  agreed  upon  by  both  parties 
and  the  parties  having  agreed  to  the 
appointment  of  an  arbitrator  by  the  Gov¬ 
ernment  of  Canada,  Chief  Justice  Gordon 
McGregor  Sloan  was  designated  to  arbi¬ 
trate  the  dispute,  on  the  nomination  of 
the  Prime  Minister. 

Hearings  began  in  October  and  in 
November  the  arbitrator  brought  down  his 
award,  which  was  released  on  November 
22.  Following  is  the  award,  in  full; 
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Award  of  Arbitrator  in  Dispute  between 

Canadian  National  Railways,  Canadian  Pacific  Railway  Company, 
Ontario  Northland  Railway,  and  Toronto,  Hamilton  and 
Buffalo  Railway  Company 
and 

14  International  and  National  Railway  Labour  Organizations 
Representing  Non-operating  Employees  (excluding  water 
transport  employees) 


Pursuant  to  the  authority  invested  in  me 
by  Orders  in  Council  PC  1954-1395,  1954- 
1505  and  the  Terms  of  Agreement  between 
the  Railways  and  the  Unions  described 
therein,  I  have  heard  and  considered  the 
oral  and  written  evidence  and  submissions 
of  both  disputants. 

Upon  this  evidence  and  submissions  I 
have  reached  the  following  conclusions: — 

1.  The  railway  employees  represented  in 
these  proceedings  are  not  enjoying,  to  a 
degree,  fringe  benefits  now  in  force  for  like 
employees  of  other  comparable  Canadian 
industries. 

2.  This  disparity  ought,  within  reason,  to 
be  removed. 

3.  The  railways  are  not  now  financially 
able  to  meet  the  cost,  from  net  operating 
rail  revenue,  of  remedying  the  existing 
disparity. 

4.  A  major  factor  contributing  to  the 
present  serious  decline  in  rail  revenue  is 
the  distortion  and  imbalance  of  the  freight 
rate  structure  due  to  the  direct  and  in¬ 
direct  but  consequential  effects  of  the 
Crowsnest  Pass  rates  covering  grain  and 
grain  products. 

5.  A  proportionate  loss  of  rail  revenue 
due  to  the  Crowsnest  Pass  rates  is  being 
borne,  in  varying  degrees,  by 

(a)  the  Railways 

(b)  Shippers  and  consumers  of  high-rated 
commodities  and 

(c)  by  railway  employees  represented 
before  me,  by  a  contribution 
measured  in  terms  of  the  prevailing 
disparity  in  working  conditions. 

6.  The  Crowsnest  Pass  rates  are  the 
reflection  of  a  national  policy  and  the  loss 
of  rail  revenues  consequent  upon  this  policy 
is  being  in  effect  subsidized  by  those 
groups.  (It  should  also  be  noted  that  the 
Canadian  Pacific  and  Canadian  National 
in  an  effort  to  cut  operating  costs,  in  great 
part  by  deferring  necessary  maintenance, 
did  between  July  of  1953  and  July  of  1954 


cease  to  employ  about  20,000  men.  It  is 
my  belief  that  these  20,000  former 
employees  and  their  dependents  may  be 
also  regarded  as  contributing  to  this 
subsidy  in  terms  of  wage  losses.) 

7.  The  Crowsnest  Pass  rates  have  con¬ 
tributed  in  great  measure  to  the  economic 
stability  of  the  nation  by  moving  the  wheat 
crop  of  Canada  to  world  markets  at  com¬ 
petitive  prices  and  will,  no  doubt,  in  the 
future,  continue  to  do  so. 

8.  It  is  my  respectful  opinion,  however, 
that  the  effects  of  these  rates  both  direct 
and  indirect,  wherein  their  application 
results  in  loss  of  rail  revenues,  should  be 
shouldered  in  some  fair  degree  by  the 
national  treasury,  and  not  as  now  continue 
to  be  borne  by  a  segment  of  the  national 
economy. 

It  may  be  that  in  a  strict  and  legalistic 
interpretation  of  the  terms  of  reference 
herein  my  enquiry  and  award  should  not 
extend  beyond  Conclusion  No.  3,  but  it 
seems  to  me  that  the  “ability  to  pay” 
submission  of  the  railways  demands  exam¬ 
ination  and  some  broad  analysis.  To  hold 
otherwise  would  result  in  a  failure  to  recog¬ 
nize  basic  facts  upon  which  the  present 
problem  is  founded.  I  therefore  draw 
attention  to  the  following  relevant 
circumstances: 

In  1940  net  railway  operating  income  for 
all  Canadian  railways  $74-1  millions. 

In  1953  the  same  figure  dropped  to  $55-9 
millions — a  decrease  of  $18-2  millions  or  24-6 
per  cent. 

In  1940  revenue  freight  ton  miles  were 
37 -9  billions;  in  1953  this  figure  had  in¬ 
creased  to  65  billions — an  increase  of  27-1 
billion  or  71-5  per  cent. 

It  thus  appears  that  a  71'5-per-cent  in¬ 
crease  in  rail  freight  traffic  resulted  in  a  loss 
of  24-6  per  cent  in  net  rail  revenues. 

During  this  same  period  of  1940  to  1953, 
operating  ratios  (the  percentage  of  total 
expenditures  to  revenues)  of  the  two  major 
Railways  has  remained  relatively  constant. 
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Since  1948  this  ratio  has  in  fact  dropped 
from  91 -8  per  cent  in  that  year  to  89-4 
per  cent  in  1953. 

Ratio  of  total  payroll  to  operating 
revenues  shows  much  the  same  result.  In 
1948  this  ratio  was  51-0  per  cent;  in  1953 
it  had  decreased  to  50-8  per  cent. 

The  relative  relationship  of  total  pay¬ 
roll  to  operating  expenses  for  over  the  past 
28  years  averaged  58-8  per  cent. 

In  1948  this  ratio  was  57-5  per  cent;  in 
1953  it  was  57-9  per  cent.  I  have  selected 
1948  on  an  arbitrary  basis  merely  looking 
back  over  the  last  five-year  period. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  mounting  costs 
in  all  fields  of  railway  expenditure  are 
bearing  heavily  upon  gross  railway  revenue. 
These  expenditures  refiect  rising  costs  in  all 
economic  fields  but  are  not  offset  by  a 
railway  share  in  the  general  national  pros¬ 
perity.  In  an  era  of  growth  and  expansion 
in  Canada  in  which  the  Railways  are  play¬ 
ing  a  most  vital  and  important  role,  their 
net  rail  revenues  are  showing  a  steady  and 
serious  decline.  They  are  very  far  below 
the  net  amount  of  $46,644,000  that  the 
Board  of  Railway  Transport  Commissioners 
considered  reasonable  in  the  17-per-cent 
judgment  of  January  25,  1952. 


Upon  the  evidence  before  me  it  is  my 
opinion  this  present  situation  is  the  inevit¬ 
able  consequence  of  a  national  policy  that 
compels  the  Railways  to  carry  a  heavy 
volume  of  bulk  freight  at  a  rate  not  now 
contributing  to  overhead.  I  use  “overhead” 
to  mean  the  general  constant  cost  of  rail¬ 
way  operation  other  than  the  out-of-pocket 
cost  directly  assignable  to  the  cost  of 
moving  any  particular  commodity  or  group 
of  commodities. 

The  greatest  single  service  performed  by 
the  Railways  is  the  moving  of  grain  and 
grain  products.  The  following  bar  graph 
compiled  by  the  Canadian  Pacific  shows 
the  contribution  to  overhead  by  various 
commodity  groups  for  the  year  1952.  That 
was  a  peak  year  of  grain  movement  but 
I  think  it  not  unreasonable  to  assume  the 
comparisons  have,  in  a  secular  sense,  a 
constant,  relative  application. 

It  will  be  seen  by  a  glance  at  the  graph 
that  in  1952  grain  and  grain  products 
accounted  for  44-3  per  cent  of  revenue 
ton-miles,  i.e.,  the  physical  volume  of 
traffic.  This  movement  of  the  grain  crop 
resulted  in  a  loss  to  overhead  of  6-8  per 
cent.  (It  must  be  noted  that  about  75 
per  cent  of  the  grain  traffic  moved  at  the 
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statutory  and  related  rates  of  J  cent  per 
ton-mile.  The  average  rate  for  this  traffic 
was  higher.) 

In  contrast,  “Manufactured  and  Miscel¬ 
laneous”  commodity  groups  accounted  for 
29-4  per  cent  of  traffic  volume  and  con¬ 
tributed  84-8  per  cent  to  overhead. 

It  will  be  seen  that  the  freight  rate 

structure  is  in  a  state  of  distortion  and 
imbalance  due  in  great  measure  to  the 

effects  thereon  of  the  Crowsnest  Pass 
rates.  The  structure  is  in  the  form  of  an 
inverted  pyramid — too  small  a  base  is 
carrying  too  great  a  burden. 

The  Railways  made  a  rough  estimate 
that  this  distortion  resulted  in  1952  in  a 
direct  loss  to  overhead  of  $65  million.  The 
1953  and  1954  direct  and  indirect  losses 
attributed  to  the  same  cause  may  far 

exceed  this  figure  if,  as  they  must  be, 

indirect  consequences  such  as  loss  of  high¬ 
rated  freight  to  competitive  forms  of 
transportation  and  the  loss  of  revenue  from 
rates  lowered  to  meet  this  challenge  are 
placed  on  the  scale. 

The  present  statutory  rates  in  force  since 
1899  were  probably  sufficient  at  their  in¬ 
ception,  in  view  of  the  then  purchasing 
value  of  the  dollar  and  other  related  and 
relevant  factors,  to  make  some  reasonable 
contribution  to  overhead.  The  intervening 
years  have  completely  altered  that  picture. 

Other  sources  of  rail  revenues  are  in¬ 
capable  of  absorbing  the  constant  cost  of 
rail  operations.  Revenue  from  main  line 
passenger  service  could  contribute  in  a 
limited  degree  but  operating  losses  on 
passenger  service  on  branch  lines  in  areas 
that  are  relatively  sparse  in  population 
must  be  offset  against  main  line  passenger 
operation.  Dining  car  service,  as  such,  is 
operating  at  a  loss. 

The  Railways  then  must  endeavour  to 
recoup  this  loss  of  revenue  from  some 
source  if  they  are  to  operate  on  any  sound 
financial  basis  and  to  effectuate  that  pur¬ 
pose  have  idaced  a  great  part  of  the 
burden  on  highly-rated  commodity  goods 
to  the  extent  I  have  noted:  this  traffic, 
comprising  approximately  30  per  cent  of 
total  volume,  is  now  contributing  85  per 
cent  to  overhead. 

It  will  be  noted  on  the  left-hand  graph 
the  mid-year  average  revenue  per  ton-mile 
increased  on  all  “other  commodities”  (which 
includes  “Manufactured  and  Miscellaneous” 
commodity  groups)  from  T4  cents  in  1947 
to  about  2-46  cents  in  1953. 

The  drop  in  physical  volume  of  high¬ 
rated  commodities  is  shown  on  the  right- 
hand  graph  and  illustrates  a  drop  in  volume 
as  freight  rates  have  increased  on  this  class 
of  freight. 


It  is  also  of  interest  to  note  the  general 
effect  on  the  average  revenue  per  ton-mile 
by  the  addition  thereto  of  the  low-rated 
grain  carriage. 

The  figures  on  following  table  show  in 
the  left-hand  column  the  actual  average 
revenue  per  ton-mile  of  all  commodities  for 
the  years  indicated.  The  right-hand  column 
shows  the  average  as  it  would  appear  if 
grain  and  grain  products  were  extracted 
from  the  “mix”. 


Average 

Average  Revenue 
Per  Ton  per  Mile 

Revenue 

excluding  Grain  and 

Per  Ton 

Grain  Products  in 

Per  Mile 

Western  Canada 

Year 

Cents 

Cents 

1945  ... 

0-83 

0-97 

1946  ... 

0-93 

1-03 

1947  ... 

0-95 

1-07 

1948  ... 

1-13 

1-29 

1949  ... 

1-20 

1-42 

1950  ... 

1-33 

1-52 

1951  ... 

1-31 

1-53 

1952  .... 

1-30 

1-66 

1953  .... 

1-42 

1-84 

From 

the  foregoin 

g  necessarily  short 

.’eferences 

and  other 

related  material  I 

have  considered  but  not  reproduced,  it 
appears  to  me  the  direct  and  indirect 
effects  flowing  from  and  consequent  upon 
the  statutory  grain  rates  have  become 
critical.  The  Railways  are  in  danger  of 
being  priced  out  of  the  most  lucrative 
forms  of  freight  traffic.  The  high-rated 
commodity  groups,  selling  in  a  competitive 
market  and  now  contributing  so  large  a 
share  to  railway  overhead  (a  cost  to  them 
which  affects  the  end  price  of  their 
products)  are  seeking  other  forms  of  com¬ 
petitive  transportation  and  are  finding  the 
trucking  industry,  free  from  any  trammeling 
controls,  willing  and  able  to  supply  it.  This 
industry  is  not,  like  the  Railways,  running 
on  fixed  rails  in  any  sense. 

While  physical  tonnage  carried  by  com¬ 
mercial  trucking,  when  compared  with 
railway  tonnage,  is  relatively  low,  the  in¬ 
roads  are  high  in  terms  of  total  freight 
revenue.  They  bleed  from  the  Railways 
highly  rated  commodities  of  relatively  low 
bulk.  Even  lower  rated  bulk  goods  such 
as  sand  and  gravel  are  sensitive  and  not 
free  from  truck  competition  and  are  also 
subject  to  the  threat  of  water-borne  com¬ 
petition,  in  which  there  is  no  dearth  of 
available  tonnage. 

Then  too  the  economic  law  of  diminish¬ 
ing  returns  is  taking  its  toll.  The  graph 
on  page  55  is  a  demonstration  thereof. 
More  striking  is  the  fact  that  a  16J-per- 
cent  freight  rate  increase  in  1953  resulted 
in  an  increase  in  gross  revenue  of  only 
2-8  per  cent. 
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The  value-of-service  principle  in  rate 
making  still  fulfils  an  essential  function 
in  the  national  economy.  Grain  and 
forest  products  (for  example)  must  move 
to  world  markets  at  competitive  prices. 
Infant  industries  are  assisted  in  their  estab¬ 
lishment  and  this  value-of-service  principle 
is  operating  in  other  economic  fields.  The 
Railways,  including  the  Canadian  Pacific, 
are  thus  not  a  truly  private  enterprise  in 
any  realistic  sense.  They  have,  and  will 
continue  to  play,  a  most  vital  part  in  the 
development  of  our  national  economy. 
They  are  integrated  with  every  form  of 
our  national  life.  The  national  necessity 
of  uninterrupted  continuance  of  rail  oper¬ 
ation  of  these  great  national  projects  was 
recognized  by  the  Prime  Minister  in  the 
present  dispute. 

The  Railways  are  making  every  effort  by 
the  expenditure  of  large  capital  sums  (con¬ 
tributed  in  large  measure  by  the  people 
of  Canada  in  the  form  of  investments  and 
otherwise)  in  the  modernization  of  equip¬ 
ment  and  such-like,  to  reduce  overhead  and 
to  meet  competition  in  many  fields.  It  is 
an  unequal  struggle  in  which  the  Railways 
are,  by  reason  of  the  shackling  effect  of  a 
national  policy,  in  much  the  same  position 
as  a  man  facing  formidable  and  powerful 
antagonists  with  one  hand  tied  behind  his 
back. 

The  freight  rate  structure,  as  I  have  said, 
is  in  a  state  of  distortion.  Even  small 
cyclical  business  recessions  react  with  quick 
depressive  force  upon  railway  revenues 
because  of  the  narrowness  of  the  profitable 
rate  base  and  the  impressive  weight  it 
has  now  called  upon  to  bear.  Increased 
freight  rates  would,  in  all  probability,  only 
tend  to  increase  the  present  imbalance  and 
expose  greater  areas  of  railway  traffic  to 
outside  competition. 

The  Railways,  in  seeking  means  to 
retrench,  are  now,  it  seems  to  me,  asking 
the  working  men  and  women  of  the  non- 
operating  force  to  accept  working  condi¬ 
tions  less  favourable  than  those  now 
enjoyed  in  comparative  industries  (to  say 
nothing  of  the  20,000  men  whose  employ¬ 
ment  was  terminated  during  1953-1954).  In 
that  sense  employees  of  the  Railways, 
represented  before  me,  are  being  asked  to 
subsidize  the  effects  of  a  national  policy. 

If  I  am  right  in  my  conclusion  that  the 
direct  and  indirect  effects  of  the  Crowsnest 
Pass  rates  are  a  major  contributing  factor 
to  the  present  situation  in  which  the  Rail¬ 
ways  find  themselves,  and  the  evidence 
before  me  can  lead  me  to  no  other  rational 
conclusion,  then  it  is  my  respectful  opinion 
that  some  fair  share  at  least  of  this  burden 
should  be  shouldered  by  the  people  of 


Canada  from  the  national  treasury — a  sug¬ 
gestion  not  entirely  bare  of  relevant 
precedent. 

The  people  of  Canada,  speaking  through 
Parliament,  declared  a  national  policy 
undoubtedly  now  and  in  the  future,  oper¬ 
ating  to  strengthen  and  enrich  the  whole 
Canadian  economy.  This  policy  is,  how¬ 
ever,  now  having  serious  repressive  reper¬ 
cussions,  never  anticipated,  in  other  vital 
national  areas.  It  is  my  respectful  opinion 
that  “a  point  of  no  return”  is  not  far 
distant.  Fruitful  areas  of  railway  revenues 
when  once  lost  are  difficult,  if  not  impos¬ 
sible,  to  recapture. 

This  field  is  one  of  grave  comprehensive 
public  policy.  I  have  entered  upon  it  with 
trepidation.  I  would  have,  however,  felt 
remiss  in  the  broader  concept  of  my  own 
duty  had  I  sought  to  escape  a  heavy 
responsibility  by  refusing  to  recognize  and 
record  circumstances  of  paramount  public 
importance  and  ever-increasing  economic 
consequence.  These  circumstances  are 
relevant  and  basic  in  this  enquiry  because, 
unless  ^  examined,  would  result,  as  I  have 
said,  in  non-operating  rail  employees,  in 
effect,^  subsidizing  public  pohcy  by  a  con¬ 
tribution  measured  in  terms  of  the 
prevailing  disparity  in  conditions  of  their 
employment. 

Mr.  Donald  Gordon,  President  of  the 
Canadian  National  Railways,  in  an  address 
m  Toronto  on  November  4  last  (Exhibit 
33)  said  (in  part) : 


In  its  relatively  large  wage  bill,  the  CNR 
w  challenge  of  the  high-wage  society. 

We  have  no  choice  but  to  accept  it  To 
maintain  our  power  to  compete  for  desirable 
employees  m  the  labour  market  and  to 
ensure  harmony  in  our  labour  relations,  the 

scales  Canadian  wage 


I  take  it  that  in  referring  to  “wage 
scales”  he  included  “fringe  benefits”. 

I  now  turn  to  examine  this  aspect  of 
the  problem. 

The  durable  goods  industry  has  been 
generally  used  as  a  yardstick  of  comparison 
with  railway  working  conditions.  There 
are  areas  in  which  conditions  are,  to  a 
degree,  parallel  for  comparative  use  but 
there  are  divergencies  which  render  the 
yardstick  misleading  and  not  an  absolute 
guide. 

^  The  durable  goods  industry  is  one  sharing 
m  the  growth  and  prosperity  of  Canada. 
I  he  Railways,  in  their  rail  operations,  are 
in  a  sorry  conriast.  Then  too  in  that 
industrial  “mix”  increasing  labour  costs  can, 
in  a  buoyant  economy,  be  passed  on  and 
borne  by  ultimate  consumers.  The  figures 
I  presented  earlier  show  the  result,  under 
the  present  conditions,  of  the  Railways’ 
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endeavour  to  carry  out  a  similar  program. 
There  are  many  other  divergent  aspects, 
which  I  do  not  stop  to  consider,  operating 
in  favour  of  the  employees  in  that  field. 
On  the  other  side  of  the  picture,  railway 
employees,  in  the  senior  categories  of  job 
classification,  enjoy  a  more  stable  and 
steady  employment,  with  rigid  seniority 
rights,  pass  privileges,  pension  plans  and 
so  on. 

Both  wage  structures  have  reasonably 
paralleled  each  other  by  increases  over  the 
years,  although  there  would  now  appear  to 
be  areas  in  comparative  wage  earnings  in 
which  the  employees  in  the  durable  goods 
industry  are  in  a  more  favourable  position. 
In  July  of  this  year  average  earnings  for 
durable  goods  employees  were  $1.51-6  as 
against  an  average  of  $1.46-1  for  non¬ 
operating  rail  employees.  The  railway  ratio 
of  payroll  to  revenue  is,  however,  higher 
than  in  the  durable  goods  industry. 

In  the  over-all  result,  it  seems  to  me 
that  the  durable  goods  industry  may,  with 
some  reservations,  be  regarded  a  reason¬ 
ably  good  guide.  It  has  at  least  one  virtue; 
there  is  no  other. 

I  see  no  point  in  a  detailed  analysis  of 
the  carefully  prepared  statistical  material 
put  before  me  on  this  phase  of  the  dispute. 
I  have  given  full,  and  indeed  anxious,  con¬ 
sideration  to  this  material,  to  the  supporting 
evidence  and  to  the  extensive  submissions 
thereon. 

The  Unions  have  substantially  reduced 
their  original  requests  in  their  submissions 
to  me.  As  their  Counsel  expressed  it:  “We 
have  wrung  out  the  bargaining  water”. 

Both  Unions  and  Railways  joined  in 
agreeing  that  I  should  not  write  their  con¬ 
tract  but  that  any  award  I  might  make 
would  be  acceptable  in  general  terms, 
leaving  collateral  and  ancillary  matters  to 
be  dealt  with  by  negotiation.  Failing 
agreement  on  these  related  matters,  or  con¬ 
sequences  flowing  from  my  award,  which  I 
have  not  touched  upon,  it  was  agreed  that 
these  remaining  areas  of  dispute,  if  any, 
would  be  again  referred  to  me  for  discus¬ 
sion  and  decision.  In  consequence  I  make 
the  following  award: — 

AWARD 

Statutory  Holidays 

The  present  agreements,  subject  to  one 
exception,  recognize  seven  statutory  holi¬ 
days.  If  hourly-rated  employees  do  not 
work  on  those  days  they  do  not  get  paid. 
This  means  that  for  the  hourly-rated 
employees  who  do  not  work  on  holidays, 
these  holidays  are  in  effect  a  layoff  of  seven 
days  a  year  without  pay.  If  they  do  work 


they  are  paid  at  time-and-one-half.  Agree¬ 
ments  vary  in  relation  to  minimal  hours. 

I  would  revise  the  present  agreements  to 
provide  for  five  paid  statutory  holidays  a 
year  for  hourly-rated  employees.  The 
selection  of  these  five  days  I  leave  to 
negotiation.  For  hourly-rated  employees 
who  do  not  work  on  these  five  days  this 
means  an  extra  week’s  pay  during  the  year, 
instead  of  the  present  seven-day  layoff 
without  pay. 

For  work  on  these  five  statutory  holidays, 
I  would  fix  the  rate  at  straight  time  in 
addition  to  the  hohday  pay.  This  means 
double  time  instead  of  double  time-and- 
one-half  now  requested  by  the  Unions. 

I  may  say,  in  arriving  at  the  five-day 
award,  I  took  into  consideration  the 
decrease  to  straight  time  from  time-and- 
one-half  now  paid  for  work  performed  on 
statutory  holidays.  This  is  thus,  in  a 
limited  sense,  a  “package  award”,  in  which 
the  equation  of  days  and  rates  have  been 
given  evaluation. 

The  rate  of  time-and-one-half  will  of 
course  continue  to  apply  to  hourly-rated 
employees  who  work  on  the  remaining  two 
statutory  holidays. 

If  an  hourly-rated  employee  is  called  to 
work  on  any  one  of  the  five  paid  holidays 
he  should  be  paid  for  not  less  than  four 
hours’  work. 

The  Unions  requested  that  if  any  of  the 
five  paid  holidays  shall  fall  on  an  assigned 
rest  day  of  an  employee,  the  next  following 
assigned  work  day  shall  be  considered  as 
that  employee’s  holiday.  The  Railways 
oppose  this  request.  At  the  present  time 
agreements  covering  monthly-rated 
employees  generally  provide  that  if  a 
specified  holiday  falls  on  an  assigned  rest 
day  of  an  employee  he  will  receive  an 
extra  day’s  pay  or  in  some  cases  be  granted 
an  extra  day  off  in  lieu.  There  is  no 
similar  provision  covering  hourly-rated 
employees.  This  lack  of  similar  provision 
in  regard  to  these  employees  raises  an  issue 
of  general  controversy — as  conceded  by  the 
Unions — and  I  am  unable,  on  the  record,  to 
find  a  definite  pattern  of  industrial  experi¬ 
ence  on  which  to  found  a  firm  conclusion 
one  way  or  the  other.  I  hope  it  can  be 
settled  by  negotiation.  If  not,  I  will  have 
further  discussions  thereon,  supported  by 
additional  relevant  material. 

The  exception  referred  to  above  covers 
approximately  6,000  section  foremen  and 
bridge  and  building  foremen  who  have  three 
years’  seniority  as  such.  This  group  now 
receives  pay  for  four  statutory  holidays  not 
worked.  The  record  does  not  seem  clear 
as  to  the  rate  of  pay  on  these  four  holi¬ 
days  when  worked.  Now  that  employees 
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with  less  than  three  years’  seniority  will 
be  paid  for  the  five  statutory  holidays, 
without  the  application  of  a  seniority 
provision,  it  seems  to  me,  that  because  a 
special  agreement  has  already  been  nego¬ 
tiated  with  this  group,  the  rate  of  pay  for 
time  worked  on  either  the  original  four  or 
the  substituted  five  days  should  be  left  to 
negotiation. 

Employees  in  this  special  group,  with 
three  years’  seniority  and  more  have 
already  acquired  a  vested  right,  under  the 
present  agreements,  in  relation  to  the  four 
days  worked  and  this  circumstance  calls 
for  consideration  and  readjustment  by 
negotiation. 

That  leaves  for  consideration  the 
monthly-rated  employees.  They  fall  into 
man}^  diversified  job  classifications.  The 
Railways  contend  that  they  are  now  paid 
for  the  seven  statutory  holidays  not  worked 
in  that  there  is  no  deduction  in  pay  for 
those  days. 

They  submit  a  monthly-rated  employee 
paid  $“X”  for  his  month’s  work  receives 
that  same  amount  whether  the  month  con¬ 
tains  28,  30  or  31  days  and  whether  or 
not  a  statutory  holiday  falls  within  the 
monthly  working  period. 

The  Unions  contend  that  the  monthly 
cheque  is  in  reality  a  reflection  of  the 
hourly  rate  averaged  throughout  the  year. 

They  submit  that  if  104  rest  days  and  7 
holidays — totalling  111  days — are  deducted 
from  a  year  of  365  days,  it  leaves  a  working 
year  of  254  days.  This  number  multiplied 
by  eight  hours  per  day  and  divided  by  12 
months  works  out  at  169 ‘-j  hours  per 
month.  They  argue,  in  consequence,  that 
monthly-rated  employees  whose  pay  is 
based  on  169 --j  hours  per  month  are  not 
now  paid  for  seven  statutory  holidays,  even 
when  their  monthly  pay  is  averaged 
throughout  the  year.  The  Unions  contend 
that  monthly-rated  employees  are  in  reality 
paid  on  this  hourly  basis  and  point  in 
support  thereof  to  the  fact  that  rates  of 
pay  for  overtime  and  for  dockage  of  pay 
for  lateness,  absenteeism  and  such  like,  are 
calculated  for  these  purposes  on  the  basis 
of  169-7  hours  per  month. 

The  Railways,  in  answer,  as  I  understood 
their  position,  submitted  this  is  only  a 
bookkeeping  method  of  arriving  at  a  rate 
for  overtime  or  dockage  penalty  and  can 
not  be  regarded  as  a  test  for  determining 
the  question  of  whether  or  not  monthly¬ 
rated  employees  are  now  paid  for  statutory 
holidays  not  worked. 

have  found  the  subject  difficult  of 
decision.  There  is  much  to  support  both 
contentions.  After  consideration,  however. 


I  have  reached  a  conclusion  that  the 
monthly-rated  employees  are  now  paid  for 
statutory  holidays  not  worked. 

In  reaching  this  conclusion  I  found  some 
encouragement  in  knowing  that  in  1947 
and  early  in  1948  when  the  Canadian 
National  Railway  was  in  dispute  with  one 
of  the  Unions  represented  before  me,  the 
Unions  contended  that  monthly-rated 
employees  were  paid  for  statutory  holidays 
not  w'orked.  The  Canadian  National  took 
the  opposite  view. 

Since  then  the  Unions  and  Railways  have 
switched  positions  and  arguments  but  it 
is  thus  established  that  at  one  time  or 
another,  in  the  not  too  distant  past,  both 
sides  have  been  in  agreement  with  my 
conclusion  in  this  regard. 

Vacations  with  Pay 

As  might  be  expected  from  the  number 
of  Unions  involved  in  this  dispute,  agree¬ 
ments  relating  to  vacations  with  pay  vary 
in  some  degree.  Generally  speaking,  and 
subject  to  certain  exceptions,  monthly¬ 
rated  employees  are  granted  two  weeks’ 
holiday  with  pay  after  one  year  of 
service.  Provisions  relating  to  hourly¬ 
rated  employees  are  as  follows: 

After  1  year  and  up  to  3  years — 1  week 

After  3  years  and  up  to  5  years — li  weeks 

After  5  years  — 2  weeks 

From  my  consideration  of  the  evidence 
and  submissions  it  is  my  view  that  the 
hourly-rated  employees  be  granted  vaca¬ 
tions  with  pay,  as  follows: 

From  1  to  3  years’  service  — 1  week 

From  3  to  15  years’  service  — 2  weeks 

From  15  years’  service  — 3  weeks 

In  the  monthly-rated  groups  I  would 
leave  untouched  the  present  provision  of 
two  weeks  after  one  year,  but  would  extend 
to  them  the  three  weeks’  vacation  with 
pay  after  fifteen  years’  service.  Those 
monthly-rated  groups  on  the  hourly-rated 
basis  of  vacations  with  pay  will  I  presume 
be  treated  for  this  purpose  as  if  actually 
hourly  rated,  e.g.,  dining  car  crews,  sleep¬ 
ing  car  porters  and  cartage  service 
employees. 

It  does  seem  to  me,  with  deference,  that 
the  possibility  of  more  uniform  agreements 
in  relation  to  vacations  with  pay  might  be 
given  consideration  by  the  Railways  and 
Unions. 

Should  it  happen  that  in  any  agreements 
relating  to  vacations  with  pay  either 
monthly-rated  or  hourly-rated  employees 
are  entitled  to  more  generous  vacation 
provisions  than  I  have  awarded,  then  these 
are  to  remain  in  effect. 
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It  was  agreed  before  me  that  the  provi¬ 
sions  now_  in  force  relating  to  vacation 
ciedits  dux-ing  the  first  year  of  employment 
should  be  revised.  In  that  I  concur  and 
leave  the  revision  to  negotiation. 

Sick  Leave  with  Pay 

It  is  my  view,  with  deference,  that  under 
presently  prevailing  circumstances  and 
after  consideration  of  all  material  before 
me  on  this  issue,  I  am  unable  to  make 
any  award  relating  to  sick  leave  with  pay. 

Retroactivity  of  Award 

I  am  unable  to  agree  with  the  Unions’ 
request  that  some  part,  at  least,  of  my 
award  be  made  retrospective  in  effect. 

^  It  seems  to  me,  however,  that  in  nego¬ 
tiations  regarding  first-year  vacation  credits, 
the  retroactive  application  of  a  new  formula 
might  well  be  discussed. 

Costs  of  Award 

I  estimate  the  added  costs  of  the  award 
to  be  as  follows: 


Five  paid  statutory  holidays. ...  $4,281,000 
Vacations  with  pay .  2,650,000 

Total  . $6,931,000 


These  costs  cover  not  only  the  employees 
represented  before  me  in  this  dispute  but 
others  to  whom  no  doubt  the  award  will 
apply,  including  commercial  telegraphers, 
and  are  based  on  1953  employment  totals. 

The  implementation  of  this  award  will, 
in  my  view  of  the  evidence,  remove,  under 
presently  existing  circumstances,  in  great 
if  not  total  measure,  the  disparity  in  work¬ 
ing  conditions  now  operating  against  those 
railway  employees  to  whom  it  applies. 

Time  of  Award 

This  award  will  take  effect  on  and  from 
the  1st  January  1955. 

Dated  at  Ottawa  this  19th  day  of 
November  1954. 

(Sgd.)  Gordon  McG.  Slo.an, 
Arbitrator. 


Certification  and  Other  Proceedings  before 

the  Canada  Labour  Relations  Board 


The  Canada  Labour  Relations  Board  met 
for  two  days  during  November.  The 
Board  issued  two  certificates  designating 
bargaining  agents,  rejected  two  applications 
for  certification  and  ordered  one  vote  of 
employees.  During  the  month,  the  Board 
received  five  applications  for  certification. 

Applications  for  Certification  Granted 

1.  Brotherhood  of  Locomotive  Engineers, 
on  behalf  of  a  unit  of  locomotive  engineers 
employed  by  the  Quebec  North  Shore  and 
Labrador  Railway  Company,  Seven  Islands, 
Que.  (L.G.,  Dec.,  p.  1723). 

2.  Sept-Iles  Railway  Mechanical  Depart¬ 
ment  Employees’  Association,  on  behalf 
of  a  unit  of  locomotive  and  car  shop 
employees  employed  by  the  Quebec  North 
Shore  and  Labrador  Railway  Company, 
Seven  Islands,  Que.  (Que.,  Dec.,  p.  1723). 

Applications  for  Certification  Rejected 

1.  Brotherhood  of  Railroad  Trainmen, 
applicant.  The  Midland  Railway  Company 
of  Manitoba,  Winnipeg,  Man.,  respondent, 
and  Order  of  Railway  Conductors  and 
Brakemen,  intervener  (conductors).  The 


application  was  rejected  as  premature  in 
view  of  the  terms  of  Section  20  of  the 
Act,  under  which  an  agreement  for  a  term 
of  less  than  one  year  is  deemed  to  be 
for  a  term  of  one  year  from  its  operative 
date,  and  the  terms  of  Section  7(4)  of  the 
Act,  which  provide  that  an  application  for 
certification  cannot  be  made  before  the 
expiry  of  ten  months  of  the  term  of  the 
existing  agreement  except  with  the  consent 
of  the  Board.  As  the  collective  agreement 
in  this  case  was  for  a  term  of  less  than 
one  year  and  became  effective  in  February 
1,  1954,  an  application  made  prior  to 
December  1,  1954,  could  not  be  entertained 
(L.G.,  Oct.,  p.  1440). 

2.  United  Steelworkers  of  America,  appli¬ 
cant,  Quebec  North  Shore  and  Labrador 
Railway  Company,  respondent,  and  Sept- 
Iles  Railway  Mechanical  Department 
Employees’  Association,  intervener  (loco¬ 
motive  and  car  shop  employees).  The 
application  was  rejected  for  the  reason  that 
it  was  not  supported  by  a  majority  of  the 
employees  affected  in  the  representation 
vote  ordered  by  the  Board  (L.G.,  Dec., 
p.  1723). 
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Vote  Ordered 

J.  R.  Chorley,  Marion  Fleming,  W.  A. 
Swaffield,  applicants,  National  Association 
of  Broadcast  Employees  and  Technicians, 
respondent,  and  Brookland  Company 
Limited  (now  Frontenac  Broadcasting 
Company  Limited),  Radio  Station  CKWS, 
Kingston,  Ont.  The  Board  ordered  a  vote 
of  employees  following  consideration  of  an 
application  for  revocation  of  certification 
(Returning  Officer:  F.  J.  Ainsborough). 

Applications  for  Certification  Received 

1.  The  United  Steelworkers  of  America, 
on  behalf  of  a  unit  of  employees  employed 
in  the  mining,  processing  and  shipping  of 
iron  ore  by  the  Iron  Ore  Company  of 
Canada  Limited,  Schefferville,  Que.  (In¬ 
vestigating  Officer:  C.  E.  Poirier). 

2.  Brotherhood  of  Railway  and  Steam¬ 
ship  Clerks,  Freight  Handlers,  Express  and 


Station  Employees,  on  behalf  of  a  unit  of 
longshoring  and  freight  handling  employees 
of  Clarke  Steamship  Co.  Limited,  Montreal, 
Que.  (Investigating  Officer:  R.  Trepanier). 

3.  Canadian  Merchant  Service  Guild, 
Inc.,  on  behalf  of  a  unit  of  deck  officers 
employed  by  Yankcanuck  Steamships 
Limited,  Sault  Ste.  Marie,  Ont.  (Investi¬ 
gating  Officer:  R.  Trepanier). 

4.  CAN  Chapter,  Flight  Engineers’  Inter¬ 
national  Association,  on  behalf  of  a  unit 
of  flight  engineers  employed  by  Trans- 
Canada  Air  Lines,  Montreal,  Que.  (In¬ 
vestigating  Officer:  C.  E.  Poirier). 

5.  Canadian  Merchant  Service  Guild 
Inc.,  on  behalf  of  a  unit  of  deck 
officers  employed  by  Canada  Steamship 
Lines  Limited  (Investigating  Officer: 
R.  Trepanier). 


Scope  and  Administration  of  Industrial  Relations  and  Disputes  Investigation  Act 


Conciliation  services  under  the  Indus¬ 
trial  Relations  and  Disputes  Investiga¬ 
tion  Act  are  provided  by  the  Minister 
of  Labour  through  the  Industrial  Rela¬ 
tions  Branch.  The  branch  also  acts  as 
the  administrative  arm  of  the  Canada 
Labour  Relations  Board  in  matters  under 
the  Act  involving  the  board. 

The  Industrial  Relations  and  Disputes 
Investigation  Act  came  into  force  on 
September  1,  1948.  It  revoked  the  War¬ 
time  Labour  Relations  Regulations,  P.C. 
1003,  which  became  effective  in  March, 
1944,  and  repealed  the  Industrial  Dis¬ 
putes  Investigation  Act,  which  had  been 
in  force  from  1907  until  superseded  by 
the  Wartime  Regulations  in  1944.  Deci¬ 
sions,  orders  and  certifications  given 
under  the  Wartime  Regulations  by  the 
Minister  of  Labour  and  the  Wartime 
Labour  Relations  Board  are  continued  in 
force  and  effect  by  the  Act. 

The  Act  applies  to  industries  within 
federal  jurisdiction,  i.e.,  navigation,  ship¬ 
ping,  interprovincial  railways,  canals, 
telegraphs,  interprovincial  and  interna¬ 
tional  steamship  lines  and  ferries,  aero¬ 
dromes  and  air  transportation,  radio 
broadcasting  stations  and  works  declared 
by  Parliament  to  be  for  the  general 
advantage  of  Canada  or  two  or  more  of 
its  provinces.  Additionally,  the  Act 
provides  that  provincial  authorities,  if 
they  so  desire,  may  enact  similar  legis¬ 
lation  for  _  application  to  industries 
within  provincial  jurisdiction  and  make 
mutually  satisfactory  arrangements  with 
the  federal  Government  for  the  admin¬ 
istration  of  such  legislation. 

The  Minister  of  Labour  is  charged  with 
the  administration  of  the  Act  and  is 
directly  responsible  for  the  appointment 
of  conciliation  officers,  conciliation  boards, 
and  Industrial  Inquiry  Commissions  con¬ 
cerning  complaints  that  the  Act  has  been 
violated  or  that  a  party  has  failed  to 
bargain  collectively,  and  for  applications 
for  consent  to  prosecute. 

The  Canada  Labour  Relations  Board  is 
established  under  the  Act  as  successor  to 


the  Wartime  Labour  Relations  Board  to 
administer  provisions  concerning  the  cer¬ 
tification  of  bargaining  agents,  the  writ¬ 
ing  of  provisions — for  incorporation  into 
collective  agreements — fixing  a  procedure 
for  the  final  settlement  of  disputes  con¬ 
cerning  the  meaning  or  violation  of  such 
agreements  and  the  investigation  of  com¬ 
plaints  referred  to  it  by  the  minister  that 
a  party  has  failed  to  bargain  collectively 
and  to  make  every  reasonable  effort  to 
conclude  a  collective  agreement. 

Copies  of  the  Industrial  Relations  and 
Disputes  Investigation  Act,  the  Regula¬ 
tions  made  under  the  Act,  and  the  Rules 
of  Procedure  of  the  Canada  Labour 
Relations  Board  are  available  upon 
request  to  the  Department  of  Labour, 
Ottawa. 

Proceedings  under  the  Industrial  Rela¬ 
tions  and  Disputes  Investigation  Act  are 
reported  below  under  two  headings: 
(1)  Certification  and  other  Proceedings 
before  the  Canada  Labour  Relations 
Board,  and  (2)  Conciliation  and  other 
Proceedings  before  the  Minister  of 
Labour. 

Industrial  Relations  Officers  of  the 
Department  of  Labour  are  stationed  at 
Vancouver,  Winnipeg,  Toronto,  Ottawa, 
Montreal,  Fredericton,  Halifax  and  St. 
J ohn’s,  Newfoundland.  The  territory  of 
two  officers  resident  in  Vancouver  com¬ 
prises  British  Columbia,  Alberta  and  the 
Yukon  and_  Northwest  Territories;  two 
officers  stationed  in  Winnipeg  cover  the 
provinces  of  Saskatchewan  and  Manitoba 
and  Northwestern  Ontario;  three  officers 
resident  in  Toronto  confine  their  activi¬ 
ties  to  Ontario;  three  officers  in  Mont¬ 
real  are  assigned  to  the  province  of 
Quebec,  and  a  total  of  three  officers 
resident  in  Fredericton,  Halifax  and  St. 
Johns  represent  the  Department  in  the 
Maritime  Provinces  and  Newfoundland. 
The  headquarters  of  the  Industrial  Rela¬ 
tions  Branch  and  the  Director  of 
Industrial  Relations  and  staff  are  situated 
in  Ottawa. 
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Conciliation  and  Other  Proceedings 

before  the  Minister  of  Labour 


Conciliation  Officers  Appointed 

During  November  the  Minister  appointed 
conciliation  officers  to  deal  with  the  follow¬ 
ing  disputes: — 

1.  Jasper  Park  Lodge  (Canadian  National 
Railways),  Jasper,  Alta.,  and  Canadian 
Brotherhood  of  Railway  Employees  and 
Other  Transport  Workers  (Conciliation 
Officer:  G.  R.  Currie). 

2.  Coal  Carriers  Corporation  Limited, 
Montreal,  and  Seafarers’  International 
Union  of  North  America,  Canadian  Dis¬ 
trict  (Conciliation  Officer:  R.  Trepanier). 

3.  Vancouver  Barge  Transportation 
Limited  and  Seafarers’  International  Union 
of  North  America,  Canadian  District  (Con¬ 
ciliation  Officer:  G.  R.  Currie). 

4.  Tidewater  Shipping  Company,  Van¬ 
couver,  and  Seafarers’  International  Union 
of  North  America,  Canadian  District 
(Conciliation  Officer:  G.  R.  Currie). 

5.  Dominion  Atlantic  Railway  Company, 
Kentville,  N.S.,  and  Brotherhood  of  Loco¬ 
motive  Firemen  and  Enginemen  (Concilia¬ 
tion  Officer:  H.  R.  Pettigrove). 

6.  Canadian  Overseas  Telecommunication 
Corporation,  Montreal,  and  Overseas 
Communication  Union,  Local  272  (Con¬ 
ciliation  Officer:  R.  Trepanier). 

Sefflemenfs  Reporfed  by  Conciliafion  Officers 

1.  Radio  Station  CKVL,  Verdun,  and 
National  Association  of  Broadcast 
Employees  and  Technicians  (Conciliation 
Officer:  R.  Trepanier)  (L.G.,  Oct.,  p.  1440). 

2.  Coal  Carriers  Corporation  Limited, 
Montreal,  and  Seafarers’  International 
Union  of  North  America,  Canadian  Dis¬ 
trict  (Conciliation  Officer:  R.  Trepanier) 
(See  above). 

Conciliafion  Boards  Appoinfed 

1.  La  Tribune  Ltee.  (Radio  Station 
CHLT),  Sherbrooke,  Que.,  and  The  Sher¬ 
brooke  Printing  Syndicate,  Inc.  (Concilia¬ 
tion  Officer:  R.  Trepanier)  (L.G.,  Dec., 
p.  1725). 


2.  Vancouver  Hotel  Company  Limited 
(Canadian  National  Railways  and  Cana¬ 
dian  Pacific  Railway  Company)  and 
Canadian  Brotherhood  of  Railway 
Employees  and  Other  Transport  Workers 
(Conciliation  Officer:  G.  R.  Currie)  (L.G., 
Nov.,  p.  1573). 

3.  Prince  Edward  Hotel  (Canadian 
National  Railways),  Brandon,  Man.,  and 
Canadian  Brotherhood  of  Railway 
Employees  and  Other  Transport  Workers 
(Conciliation  Officer:  R.  H.  Hooper)  (L.G., 
Dec.,  p.  1724). 

4.  Bessborough  Hotel  (Canadian  National 
Railways),  Saskatoon,  and  Canadian 
Brotherhood  of  Railway  Employees  and 
Other  Transport  Workers  (Conciliation 
Officer:  R.  H.  Hooper)  (L.G.,  Dec., 
p.  1724). 

5.  Fort  Garry  Hotel  (Canadian  National 
Railways),  Winnipeg,  and  Canadian 
Brotherhood  of  Railway  Employees  and 
Other  Transport  Workers  (Conciliation 
Officer:  R.  H.  Hooper)  (L.G.,  Dec., 
p.  1724). 

6.  Jasper  Park  Lodge  (Canadian  National 
Railways),  Jasper,  Alta.,  and  Canadian 
Brotherhood  of  Railway  Employees  and 
Other  Transport  Workers  •(Conciliation 
Officer:  G.  R.  Currie)  (See  above). 

Conciliafion  Board  Reporf  Received 

During  November  the  Minister  received 
the  majority  and  minority  reports  of  the 
Board  of  Conciliation  and  Investigation 
established  in  April  to  deal  with  matters 
in  dispute  between  the  Railway  Associa¬ 
tion  of  Canada  and  the  Brotherhood  of 
Maintenance  of  Way  Employees  (L.G., 
July  1954,  p.  993).  The  texts  of  the  reports 
are  reproduced  overleaf. 


Three  weeks’  vacation  with  pay  in  1955  for  journeymen  and  apprentices  who 
have  concluded  one  year’s  employment  on  December  31,  1954,  was  recommended 
by  a  board  of  conciliation  in  a  dispute  between  three  Vancouver  photo-engraving 
firms  and  a  local  of  the  International  Stereotypers’  and  Electrotypers’  Union  of 
North  America  (AFL-TLC). 

Three  weeks’  vacation  with  pay  after  12  years’  service  was  recommended  by  a 
board  in  a  dispute  between  the  Greater  Winnipeg  Transit  Commission  and  its 
employees,  represented  by  locals  of  the  One  Big  Union.  An  increase  in  statutory 
holidays  from  two  to  eight  was  also  recommended. 
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Report  of  Board  in  Dispute  between 


Railway  Association  of  Canada  (extra  gang  employees) 
and 

Brotherhood  of  Maintenance  of  Way  Employees 


The  Conciliation  Board  established  to 
deal  with  the  above  dispute  is  pleased  to 
present  its  report.  Before  dealing  with 
the  specific  items  in  dispute  it  is  neces¬ 
sary  to  explain  briefly  the  role  and  respon¬ 
sibilities  of  the  Board,  particularly  in 
relation  to  certain  features  of  the  present 
case. 

When  this  Board  was  set  up  it  was 
called  upon  to  deal  with  a  dispute  con¬ 
cerning  a  wage  issue.  Before  it  had  an 
opportunity  to  meet,  its  hearings  were 
postponed  because  the  employees  had 
presented  a  new  set  of  demands  on  the 
employers.  This  new  set  of  demands  was 
similar  in  nature  of  those  which  are 
currently  in  dispute  between  the  unions 
representing  those  employees  which  are 
customarily  referred  to  as  the  non-operating 
employees.  That  dispute  has  now  reached 
the  stage  Avhere  it  is  to  be  settled  before 
Mr.  Justice  Sloan  who  has  been  empow¬ 
ered  with  authority  to  arbitrate  the  issue. 
We  have,  therefore,  had  to  consider  the 
relationship  between  these  two  disputes  as 
a  special  feature  affecting  the  issues  before 
us.  The  result  of  our  interpretation 
of  this  relationship  appears  in  our  reason¬ 
ing  and  in  several  of  our  recommendations. 

It  is  necessary  also  to  pay  some  atten¬ 
tion  to  the  general  circumstances  of  the 
dispute  and  to  indicate  the  manner  in 
which  these  circumstances  affect  our  terms 
of  reference.  Under  the  legislation,  we  are 
required  to  effect  an  agreement  between 
the  parties  if  we  can.  We  were  unsuccessful 
in  this  respect  and  were,  therefore,  under 
the  necessity  of  presenting  a  report  and 
recommendations  as  required  by  law.  In 
doing  so  the  Board  must  take  into  account 
the  special  conditions  which  confront  the 
railway  managements  and  the  unions  at 
present.  We  have  gained  the  impression 
in  our  own  case  and  from  the  available 
information  about  the  non-operating  case 
that  our  Board  is  faced  with  a  responsi¬ 
bility  of  recommending  what  we  believe 
should  be  public  policy  under  the  circum¬ 
stances.  This  conclusion  is  derived  from 
the  special  limitations  on  the  railway  man¬ 
agement.  We  recognize  that  the  manage¬ 
ment  does  ■  not  have  control  over  the 
pricing  policy  of  the  services  it  provides 


During  November,  the  Minister  of 
Labour  received  the  majority  and 
minority  reports  of  the  Board  of  Con¬ 
ciliation  and  Investigation  established  to 
deal  with  a  dispute  between  the  Rail¬ 
way  Association  of  Canada  and  the 
Brotherhood  of  Maintenance  of  Way 
Employees. 

The  dispute  affected  temporary  extra 
gang  employees  of  various  Canadian 
railway  companies,  members  of  the 
Railway  Associa,tion  of  Canada,  inelud- 
T®  the  Canadian  National  Railways, 
the  Canadian  Pacific  Railway  Company 
tte  Ontario  Northland  Railway,  the 
Dominion  Atlantic  Railway  Company, 
toe  Esquimau  and  Nanaimo  Railway 
Company,  the  Quebec  Central  Railway 
Company  and  the  Northern  Alberta  Rail¬ 
ways  Company. 

The  B^rd  was  under  the  Chairman- 
slup  of  Prof.  H.  D.  Woods,  Montreal, 
who  was  appointed  by  the  Minister  in 
the  absence  of  a  joint  recommendation 
trom  the  other  two  members,  S.  W 
Crabbe  Toronto,  and  Michael  Ruben- 
stein,  Montreal,  nominees  of  the  Railway 
Association  of  Canada  and  of  the 
Brotherhood  of  Maintenance  of  Way 
Employees,  respectively. 

The  majority  report,  which  under  the 
provisions  of  the  Industrial  Relations 
and  Disputes  Investigation  Act  consti- 
tutes  the  report  of  the  Board,  was 
^ibmitted  by  the  Chairman  and  Mr 
Kubenstein. 

The  texts  of  the  majority  and  minority 
reports  are  reproduced  herewith.  . 


nor  is  it  in  the  position  of  management 
in  rnany  industries  where  the  volume  of 
services  or  production  can  be  curtailed  in 
lespect  of  cost  alterations  resulting  from 
the  increased  wage  and  other  labour  com¬ 
mitments.  Another  customary  means  of 
adjustment  through  technical  innovation 
and  adaptation  is  also  largely  denied  rail¬ 
way  management  because  of  the  very  great 
investment  m  fixed  capital  equipment. 

Our  terms  of  reference  do  not  include 
any  power  to  recommend  the  means  by 
which  the  railway  management  should  meet 
any  additional  costs  which  might  arise 
through  the  implementation  of  our  pro- 
posals  Clearly  this  is  a  matter  to  be 
decided  between  the  railways  and  the 
Canadian  public  whose  responsible  agencies 
have  the  authority  to  determine  the  rate 
structure  or  other  means  of  financial 
assistance  to  the  operators. 
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The  Board,  while  cognizant  of  the 
financial  difficulties  of  the  railways,  cannot 
confine  its  consideration  to  this  problem 
as  a  sole  criterion.  We  must  also  take 
into  account  the  position  of  these  employees 
in  relation  to  the  emerging  standards  in 
Canadian  employment  as  a  whole.  We 
cannot  be  held  responsible  for  any  addi¬ 
tional  financial  burden  which  our  recom¬ 
mendations  may  impose  merely  because  the 
railways  are  not  in  a  position  to  pay.  We 
recognize  that  our  recommendations  must 
be  reasonable.  But  reasonable  must  be 
interpreted  in  terms  of  the  standards  which 
railway  employees  have  a  right  to  expect 
in  the  present  state  of  the  Canadian 
economy.  Having  failed  to  conciliate  the 
dispute  our  role  then  becomes  one  of 
examining  the  facts  and  making  recom¬ 
mendations  for  wages  and  working  condi¬ 
tions  which  we  believe  the  public  would 
approve  for  the  class  of  workmen  with 
whom  we  are  concerned. 

The  issues  in  dispute  are  considered  in 
turn. 

Definition  of  Extra-gang  Labourers 

The  previous  agreement  defined  extra¬ 
gang  labourers  as  follows: 

By  extra-gang  labourers  is  meant  employees 
working  in  temporary  extra  gangs,  for  whom 
rates  of  pay  are  provided  in  this  agreement, 
who  have  completed  a  probationary  period 
of  seventy-eight  (78)  days  accumulated  ser¬ 
vice  within  the  preceding  twenty-four  (24) 
months  on  the  railway  on  which  employed, 
or  who  can  show  evidence  of  six  (6)  months’ 
experience  in  similar  work  on  any  railway 
mentioned  in  the  preamble  of  this  agree¬ 
ment. 

The  union  is  requesting  that  this  be 
amended  to  read  as  follows: 

By  extra-gang  labourers  is  meant  employees 
working  in  temporary  extra  gangs  for  whom 
rates  of  pay  are  provided  for  in  this  agree¬ 
ment,  who  have  been  in  the  service  for  three 
months  within  the  preceding  twenty-four 
months  or  who  can  show  evidence  of  six 
months’  experience  on  any  railway  mentioned 
in  the  preamble  of  this  agreement. 

Extra-gang  labourers’  work  shall  consist 
of  work  not  customarily  done  by  section 
gangs,  such  as  reballasting,  rail  relaying 
(including  tie  renewals  therewith),  bank 
widening,  grade  and  line  changes  and 
emergency  work  occasioned  by  inclement 
weather. 

Extra-gang  labourers  shall  not  be  worked 
in  place  of  section  men. 

It  will  be  noted  that  the  old  clause 
determined  an  extra-gang  employee  by 
reference  to  two  criteria — the  fact  that  he 
works  in  an  extra  gang  and  that  he  has 
a  certain  length  of  service.  There  is  no 
mention  of  the  type  of  work  he  is  to 
perform.  The  union  request  would  make  a 


number  of  important  changes.  The  term 
“probationary”  would  be  dropped;  but  the 
probationary  principle  would  be  retained. 
The  service  time  would  be  measured  in 
months  instead  of  days.  And  a  new  para¬ 
graph  would  introduce  the  principle,  absent 
in  the  expired  contract  of  defining,  or  at 
least  attempting  to  define  the  functions  of 
extra-gang  employees. 

The  Board  cannot  support  the  union 
request  in  this  matter.  We  believe  that 
the  present  clause  contains  an  adequate 
definition  of  extra-gang  men,  and  that  the 
union  proposals  would  in  fact  render  admin¬ 
istration  extremely  cumbersome  without  any 
substantial  off-setting  advantage  to  the 
employees.  In  fact,  while  the  full  effect 
of  the  proposed  changes  cannot  be  calcu¬ 
lated  accurately  in  advance  there  is  a 
possibility  that  the  net  effect  on  the 
employees  might  be  adverse. 

The  proposal  to  eliminate  reference  to 
probationary  periods  is  unrealistic  unless 
the  probation  period  is  eliminated  in 
practice.  This  the  union  does  not  request. 
Since  it  is  prepared  to  define  an  extra  gang 
man  as  one  who  has  worked  three  months, 
it  is  in  effect  recognizing  the  period  of 
probation. 

The  present  provision  of  78  days  service 
will  need  to  be  altered  if  the  later  reco- 
mendation  on  hours  of  work  is  accepted. 
It  appears  that  the  expired  agreement 
intended  that  the  man  should  serve  the 
number  of  working  days  involved  in  three 
months  unbroken  employment.  It  is  not 
the  intention  to  alter  this  principle.  How¬ 
ever,  in  order  to  avoid  confusion  and,  at 
the  same  time  recommend  in  conformity 
with  the  recommendation  on  hours,  we  are 
forced  to  recommend  a  slight  change  in  the 
wording. 

Finally,  the  proposal  to  define  the  func¬ 
tions  of  the  employees  in  this  bargaining 
unit  appears  to  be  an  attempt  to  protect 
the  work  jurisdiction  of  the  section  men. 
The  union  in  its  argument  for  equal  wages 
for  extra  gang  and  section  men  has  claimed 
that  the  work  skills  required,  and  the  tools 
used  are  substantially  the  same.  To  the 
extent  that  this  is  true,  it  indicates  that  a 
close  functional  integration  of  the  section 
men  and  the  extra-gang  men  is  at  times 
to  be  expected  and  contract  rigidities 
should  not  be  developed  which  would 
render  the  complementary  nature  of  the 
work  of  the  two  groups  less  efficient.  As 
both  the  association  and  the  union  point 
out,  the  section  men  are  fully  protected 
from  encroachment  by  the  provisions  of 
wages  agreement  No.  12.  This  is  where  the 
provision  should  if  at  all  be,  not  in  No.  13. 
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Generally  speaking  union  contracts  should 
contain  clauses  for  the  protection  of  those 
workers  covered  by  that  contract. 

Recommendation  Regarding  Definition  oj 
Extra-gang  Employees 
The  words  in  the  first  paragraph  which 
provide  for  a  seventy-eight  (78)  day  service 
qualification  should  he  altered  so  that  this 
requirement  would  include  the  normal  con¬ 
tractual  work  days  involved  in  thirteen 
weeks  of  work. 

Note;  This  change  is  necessary  because  we 
have  left  the  decision  regarding  the 
distribution  of  work  hours  to  the 
parties. 

Length  of  the  Work  Day  and  Work  Week 
The  union  is  requesting  that  the  work 
week  shall  consist  of  five  days  of  eight 
hours  each,  Monday  through  Friday  and 
that  any  work  in  excess  of  either  the  eight 
hours  day  or  the  five  day  week  be  paid 
time  and  one-half. 

The  association  wishes  to  maintain  the 
present  contract  which  provides  for  a 
standard  work  week  of  forty-eight  hours 
with  the  privilege  to  the  employer  of  work¬ 
ing  the  crews  an  extra  hour  per  day  at 
straight  time.  In  effect  this  means  a  nine 
hour  day,  fifty-four  hour  week  at  straight 
time. 

The  principal  union  arguments  in  support 
of  their  request  are  as  follows: — 

(a)  Comparison  with  Others:  The  forty 
hour  week  is  now  enjoyed  by  other  non¬ 
operating  employees  on  the  North  American 
Continent,  and  by  a  great  majority  of  the 
operating  employees.  Likewise  it  is  a  well 
established  practice  throughout  Canada. 

(b)  Discrimination:  Denial  of  Saturdays 
and  Sundays  as  holidays  is  a  discrimination 
against  these  employees. 

(c)  The  request  is  consistent  with  the 
intention  of  the  Board  under  the  Chair¬ 
manship  of  Mr.  James  H.  Stitt  which,  in 
October  1952  recommended  a  reduction 
from  60  hours  to  50  hours  a  week. 

(d)  The  railways  experienced  no  serious 
difficulty  in  reducing  the  hours  from  10 
hours  to  9  hours  per  day,  although  they  had 
contended  before  the  previous  Board  that 
it  would  be  next  to  impossible  to  operate 
on  less  than  10  hours  per  day. 

The  employer  position  as  represented  to 
us  by  the  association  is  as  follows : — 

(a)  Effect  of  Climatic  Conditions:  Extra¬ 
gang  operations  in  most  of  Canada  are 
limited  to  a  six  month  period  from  May 
to  October  inclusive. 

(b)  Seasonality  and  Earnings:  It  is  a 
disservice  to  employees  to  limit  their 
capacity  to  earn  in  a  seasonable  occupa¬ 


tion,  particularly  since  much  of  the  work 
is  carried  on  away  from  the  centres  of 
population  and  the  employee  would  not  be 
able  to  enjoy  his  leisure  time  properly. 

(c)  Nature  of  the  Work:  The  work  is  not 
onerous  because  considerable  time  is  spent 
riding  to  and  from  the  operation,  and  in 
enforced  idle  periods  when  trains  pass 
through  the  work  spot. 

(d)  Limitation  on  Substitution:  The 
possibilities  of  increasing  the  size  of  the 
crews  or  the  number  of  crews  is  limited 
by  the  availability  of  tools  and  machines. 
The  railways  will  need  to  increase  extra 
gang  work  to  compensate  for  the  present 
cut-back  because  of  lack  of  funds.  Hence 
increased  overtime  is  to  be  expected. 

The  Board  accepts  the  truth  of  the  union 
allegation  of  a  trend  toward  an  8  hour  day 
and  40  hour  week  in  the  railway  industry 
in  the  United  States  and  Canada,  and  in 
Canadian  industry  generally.  But  we  also 
recognize  the  significance  of  the  magnitude 
of  the  seasonality  problem  in  this  country. 
This  has,  for  present  purposes,  two 
important  implications ; 

(1)  Industries  like  the  railways  must,  in 
fact,  concentrate  this  work  in  a  few  months 
of  the  year  in  Canada.  This  means  that 
specialized  equipment  is  idle,  and  therefore 
not  earning,  for  long  periods  of  time.  There 
are  severe  limitations  on  the  extent  to 
which  crews  can  be  either  expanded  or 
multiplied  without  increasing  capital  out¬ 
lay.  Therefore,  arguments  based  upon 
experience  in  other  parts  of  the  continent 
are  relevant  only  to  the  degree  that 
climatic  conditions  approximate  those  of 
Canada. 

(2)  The  employee  is  likewise  the  victim 
of  seasonality.  While  many  extra-gang 
employees  do  in  fact  have  alternative 
winter  occupations  there  is  usually  con¬ 
siderable  time  lost  in  transfer  from  one 
job  to  another.  Hence,  take-home  pay 
may  be  more  important  than  the  number 
of  hours  worked  under  these  circumstances. 

A  wage  and  hour  policy  which  encouraged 
the  railways  to  enlarge  the  temporary  force 
by  shortening  the  hours  would  lower  the 
take-home  pay  limits  for  these  workers  who, 
because  of  the  character  of  the  work  are 
almost  certain  to  discount  leisure  time  as 
against  employment  and  income.  The 
attempt  to  impose  a  common  continental 
standard  would  in  this  case  appear  to  do 
some  violence  to  the  interests  of  both  the 
emplo3^ers  and  the  employees  without  any 
appreciable  compensating  advantage  to  the 
union  itself. 

Halving  said  all  this,  we  cannot  ignore 
the  intention  of  the  report  of  the  Board 
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chaired  by  Mr.  Stitt  with  regard  to  hours 
of  service.  That  report  stated  in  part  as 
follows : 

Hours  of  Service:  Your  Board  recom¬ 
mends  a  50-hour  working  week.  However, 
the  number  of  working  days  per  week  and’ 
wha,t  shall  constitute  a  day’s  work  should 
be  incorporated  in  the  proposed  Agreement 
between  the  Parties  as  they  may  decide. 
It  is  to  be  observed  that  they  are  now 
working  a  CO-hour  week  at  a  pro  rata  rate. 
If  required  to  work  in  excess  of  the  hours 
constituting  a  day’s  work  as  may  be  pro¬ 
vided  in  the  proposed  Agreement,  the  extra¬ 
gang  employee  should  be  paid  at  a  rate  of 
time  and  one-half. 

Me  take  this  to  mean  that  in  the 
unanimous  opinion  of  that  Board,  hours  of 
service  beyond  50  per  week  were  excessive. 
It  is  also  apparent  that  the  former  Board 
felt  that  the  actual  distribution  of  hours 
throughout  the  days  and  week  should  be 
determined  by  the  parties  rather  than  the 
Board.  As  matters  turned  out  the  parties 
accepted  in  effect  a  9-hour  day  and  54-hour 
week.  Nevertheless,  the  fact  that  they 
defined  the  regular  day  as  composed  of 
eight  hours  suggests  the  acceptance  of  this 
length  of  day  as  an  objective.  The  right 
of  the  companies  to  work  the  extra  hour 
per  day  without  overtime  privilege  must 
have  been  considered  by  the  parties  to  be 
a  temporary  one,  or  at  least  one  to  be 
used  sparingly.  The  8-hour  day  as  a 
principle  was  conceded  in  Wage  Agreement 
No.  13. 

Me  cannot  but  be  impressed  with  the 
fact  that,  in  spite  of  the  Stitt  Board  report 
the  parties  agreed  to  what  is  practically  a 
54-hour  week.  This  appears  to  reflect  the 
interest  of  the  men  in  earnings  as  against 
idle  time,  often  under  circumstances  in 
which  little  advantage  can  be  taken  of  free 
time.  But  the  trend  toward  the  shorter 
work  week  cannot  be  ignored.  When  the 
Stitt  Board  reported  these  employees 
worked  a  60-hour  week,  there  had  been 
no  reduction  for  many  years.  A  6  hour  a 
week  reduction  was  introduced  in  place  of 
the  10  hours  recommended  by  the  Board. 
M^e  feel  that  it  is  not  unreasonable  to 
expect  that  the  parties  would  now  imple¬ 
ment  the  intention  of  that  earlier  report. 

Recommendation  on  Hours  of  Service 
The  work  week  should  have  a  maximum 
limit  of  60  hours.  The  number  of  hours 
per  day  should  be  arranged  within  this 
weekly  limit  by  the  two  parties.  Work  in 
any  day  beyond  the  agreed  amount  should 
be  paid  at  one  and  one-half  times  the  rate 
for  the  job. 

(Mr.  Rubenstein  dissents  from  this 
recommendation  as  follows) : 

Hours  of  Service:  It  is  my  recommendation 
that  the  work  week  should  have  a  maximum 
limit  of  forty  hours  divided  into  eight  hours 


per  day.  Work  in  any  day  beyond  such 
limit  should  be  paid  at  one  and  one-half 
times  the  rate  for  the  job. 

It  is  not  necessary  to  dwell  at  length  on 
tlie  recommendations  of  a  forty  hour  week. 
These  have  now  been  the  standard  working 
hours  in  the  non-operating  trades  of  the 
railroads  for  a  number  of  years  and  I  see 
no  valid  reason  why  this  should  not  apply 
equally  to  the  extra-gang  labourers.  If  in 
certain  emergencies  it  is  necessary  that  they 
work  longer  hours  there  is  nothing  to  pre¬ 
vent  them  from  doing  so,  except  a  higher 
rate  of  pay  involved  in  the  extra  hours. 
This  too  has  been  quite  normal  both  in  the 
railroad  industry  and  other  industries. 

Rest  Days:  Sundays  and  Holidays 

The  union  is  seeking  a  contract  change 
which  would  establish  eight  paid  holidays 
throughout  the  year.  Additional  paid  holi¬ 
days  would  occur  on  days  designated  or 
proclaimed  by  the  Federal  Government  to 
be  holidays.  Employees  required  to  work 
on  a  holiday  would  be  guaranteed  eight 
hours  pay  at  double  time  in  addition  to 
the  regular  holiday  pay.  If  one  of  these 
holidays  should  fall  on  an  assigned  day  of 
rest  the  day  following  would  be  considered 
the  holiday. 

With  regard  to  Sundays,  the  union  is 
asking  for  a  guaranteed  eight  hours  at  time 
and  one-half  for  any  employees  required 
to  work  on  a  Sunday  other  than  his 
assigned  day  of  rest ;  and  double  time  for 
a  guaranteed  eight  hours  on  a  Sunday 
which  is  his  assigned  day  of  rest.  There 
are  some  other  refinements  in  the  union 
request  regarding  this  matter. 

The  union  has  suggested  that  a  decision 
on  this  question  of  Sundays  and  holidays 
be  determined  by  the  settlement  in  the 
dispute  between  the  Railway  Association 
and  the  several  unions  in  the  so  called 
“non-operating”  case.  It  requests  that  this 
Board  so  recommend. 

The  company  opposes  any  concession  on 
this  issue  and  therefore  does  not  accept 
the  union  suggestion  that  .it  should  be 
determined  in  accordance  with  the  settle¬ 
ment  in  the  other  dispute. 

M^e  believe  that  the  union  suggestion  has 
merit  in  so  far  as  it  applies  to  comparable 
situations.  Where,  however,  comparison 
between  the  conditions  that  prevail  in  the 
two  situations  breaks  down,  it  would  be 
unwise  to  leave  the  settlement  to  be  deter¬ 
mined  by  the  settlement  to  be  established 
by  Mr.  Justice  Sloan.  It  is  certainly  true 
that  many  of  the  terms  and  conditions  of 
work  have  been  standardized  in  railway 
employment.  It  is  to  be  expected  that 
this  situation  will  prevail  after  the  Sloan 
award  is  rendered.  There  is,  therefore, 
little  to  be  gained  by  having  this  Board 
determine  for  a  small  group  of  workers 
many  of  whom  are  temporary,  conditions 
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which  in  the  interest  of  systematic  and 
efficient  management  ought  to  be  uniform 
within  each  of  the  employing  organizations. 
This  principle  was  applied  by  the  previous 
Board  under  Mr.  Stitt  with  regard  to  a 
number  of  “fringe  benefits”.  We  believe 
that  was  a  sound  procedure  and  are  pre¬ 
pared  to  follow  it.  It  must  be  remembered 
that  the  parties  to  the  “non-operating” 
union  dispute  are  obliged  by  their  prior 
commitment  to  accept  the  award  in  that 
case.  Those  awarded  terms  will  in  fact 
become  standard  for  a  very  large  segment 
of  the  Canadian  railway  employees.  It 
seems  reasonable  that  wffiere  applicable  they 
should  be  extended  to  cover  the  extra  gang 
employees. 

In  the  present  instance,  however,  we 
believe  the  request  of  the  union  falls  partly 
under  the  class  of  issues  which  call  _  for 
uniform  practice,  throughout  any  given 
railway,  and  part  under  the  class  of  issues 
which,  because  of  special  circumstances 
must  be  handled  separately  there  being  no 
validity  in  comparison.  We,  therefore, 
divided  the  above  demands  of  the  union 
into  those  issues  which  should  be  settled 
in  conformity  with  the  anticipated  Sloan 
award,  and  those  which  properly  must  be 
dealt  with  specifically  by  us. 

Questions  to  be  dealt  with  by  this  Board 
1.  The  demand  jor  eight  paid  holidays 

Regardless  of  whatever  settlement  may 
take  place  in  the  other  case,  we  cannot  see 
the  validity  of  a  request  for  eight  holidays, 
paid  or  otherwise,  for  a  group  of  workers 
made  up  of  temporary  employees.  As  we 
pointed  out  earlier  the  great  bulk  of  the 
work  of  the  extra  gang  men  must  take 
place  in  a  period  of  approximately  six 
months  of  the  year,  the  railways  must 
utilize  this  time  to  their  best  advantage, 
and  temporary  employees  will  almost  cer¬ 
tainly  place  a  high  premium  on  income 
and  discount  'the  value  of  holidays.  The 
reasoning  which  can  be  advanced  to  justify 
holidays  for  year  round  workers  has  little 
force  in  the  case  of  men  who  can  look 
forward  to  no  more  than  a  few  months 
of  work  on  the  railway,  and  who  must 
seek  alternative  sources  of  income  for  the 
remainder  of  the  year.  We  feel  that  the 
present  four  holidays,  two  of  which  fall 
within  the  normal  extra  gang  busy  season 
are  sufficient  under  the  circumstances.  It 
will  be  noted  that  we  have  ignored  the 
penalty  pay  aspect  of  the  holiday  ques¬ 
tion.  We  did  so  because  we  feel  that  this 
issue  of  holidays  should  be  determined  on 
the  question  of  the  desirable  number  of 
holidays  for  extra  gang  men.  The  real 
purpose  of  penalty  pay  is  to  discourage 
holiday  work.  If  this  happened,  the 
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primary  objective  of  these  temporary  men, 
namely,  income,  would  be  to  that  extent 
not  realized. 

2.  The  demand  jor  additional  proclaimed 
holidays 

The  above  reasoning  applies  with  equal 
force  to  any  additional  holiday  which  may 
be  proclaimed  by  the  Federal  Government. 
Unless  such  a  proclamation  makes  the 
holiday  mandatory  we  can  see  no  strong 
reason  for  shortening  the  available  work 
time.  Individual  holidays  of  great  national 
significance  which  might  occur  can  be  dealt 
with  as  they  happen  and  on  their  merits. 

Questions  to  he  Deferred  Pending  the 
Sloan  Award 

With  regard  to  the  other  aspects  of  this 
request  we  feel  that  the  solutions  should 
be  consistent  with  the  general  practices  to 
be  established  by  the  impending  arbitration 
report.  At  present  holidays  are  not  paid. 
If  it  becomes  the  practice  in  the  railways 
to  do  so,  the  same  principle  should  apply 
with  regard  to  the  extra  gang  men.  The 
same  applies  to  the  requests  for  guaranteed 
work  and  penalty  rates  for  both  holidays 
and  Sundays. 

Recommendations  on  Rest  Days 

1.  There  should  he  no  increase  in  the 
number  of  holidays. 

2.  The  following  matters  should  he  deferred 
until  after  the  Sloan  award  and  then 
settled  in  conformity  with  the  terms  of 
that  award. 

(a)  Payment  for  holidays. 

(b)  Guarantees  jor  holiday  pay  when  an 
employee  is  required  to  work  and 
rates  to  be  paid. 

(c)  Arrangement  in  case  a  holiday  falls 
on  a  day  of  rest. 

(d)  Sunday  penalty  rates. 

(Mr.  Rubenstein  dissents  from  the  first 
of  these  two  recommendations  on  holidays 
as  follows) ; 

Recommendations  on  paid  holidays:  The 
recommendation  on  paid  holidays  proposed 
by  the  Chairman  of  the  Board  is  divided 
into  two  sections.  The  first  section  deals 
with  the  number  of  holidays  and  the  second 
one  deals  with  the  payment  for  holidays, 
the  rates  to  be  paid  to  employees  required 
to  work  on  holidays,  Sundays,  rates  and 
arrangements  in  case  a  holiday  falls  on  a 
day  of  rest. 

The  Chairman  recommends  that  all  the 
questions  enumerated  in  the  second  section 
be  settled  in  conformity  with  the  terms  of 
the  award  to  be  made  by  the  Hon.  Mr. 
Justice  Sloan,  arbitrator  appointed  to  deal 
with  these  questions  for  the  non-operating 
trades.  I  heartily  agree  with  him. 
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It  is  my  opinion  that  the  same  principle 
apply  also  to  the  numler  of  holidays.  There 
'-3,  in  my  opinion,  no  valid  reason  for  dis¬ 
crimination  against  this  small  segment  in  the 
industry.  The  same  reasons  which  support 
the_  recommendation  that  all  the  other 
“fringe  benefits”  that  may  be  granted  by  the 
Sloan  award  to  the  other  non-operating 
employees,  be  granted  to  the  extra-gang 
labourers,  apply  with  equal  force  and  logic 
to  the  fixation  of  the  number  of  paid  holi¬ 
days.  This  was  also  the  reasoning  of  the 
Stitt  Board. 

Sick  Leave 

The  union^  is  requesting  that  employees 
be  allowed  eighteen  days’  pay  per  year  for 
time  lost  on  account  of  sickness,  and  that 
the  unused  day  shall  be  cumulative.  It  also 
requests  that  the  issue  be  decided  in 
accordance  with  the  general  settlement 
provided  in  the  Sloan  award.  We  can  see 
no  special  circumstances  which  would 
suggest  that  this  question  should  be  treated 
separately  for  extra  gang  employees,  except 
that  if  sick  pay  is  established  in  principle 
it  should  be  pro-rated  to  the  number  of 
days  worked.  This  last  statement  is  not 
to  be  construed  as  an  indication  that  the 
members  of  this  Board  are  either  favour¬ 
able  to,  or  opposed  to,  the  principle  of 
sick  pay. 

Recommendation  on  Sick  Leave 

Sick  leave  provisions  should  correspond 
in  principle  with  the  settlement  in  the  award 
of  Mr.  Justice  Sloan  in  the  non-operating 
union  case. 

Vacation  with  Pay 

The  union  is  demanding  certain  changes 
which  would  have  the  effect  of  increasing 
the  vacation  provision.  It  is  our  opinion 
that  the  principle  established  in  the  Stitt 
report  was  sound  and  should  be  continued. 
The  Stitt  Board  unanimously  recommended 
as  follows: 

Vacation  with  Pay:  Regulations  should  be 
incorporated  in  the  agreement  based  on  the 
same  practice  now  in  effect  on  Canadian 
railways  and  applying  to  other  Maintenance 
of  Way  employees  and  a  check  back  should 
be  made  for  three  years,  to  October  1,  1949, 
to  determine  the  length  of  service  of  the 
employee. 

Recommendation  Regarding  Vacations 

Vacation  provisions  should  he  deter¬ 
mined  after  the  award  in  the  non-operating 
case  and  in  conformity  vrith  the  vacation 
provisions  it  shall  contain.  If  the  award 
provides  for  changes  in  vacations,  propor¬ 
tionate  changes  in  the  vacation  provision 
for  extra-gang  employees  should  he  included 
in  wage  agreement  No.  13. 


Seniority 

_  The  Brotherhood  is  requesting  that  Sec¬ 
tion  3,  Paragraph  (a)  be  modified  to  read 
as  follows: 


The  seniority  of  an  extra  gang  labourer 
siiaJl  be  eonhned  to  a  Superintendent’s  Divi¬ 
sion.  A  new  employee  shall  not  be  regarded 
as  permanently  employed  until  after  three 
mouths  service,  and  wdthin  such  period  may, 
without  investigation,  be  removed  for  cause 
in  the  opinion  of  the  railway  renders 
him  luidesirable  for  service.  If  retained,  his 
seniority  shall  commence  from  the  date  on 
wmich  he  became  an  extra  gang  labourer 
under  the  provision  of  Section  1  of  this 
agreement. 

Before  completion  of  probationary  period 
employees  must  undergo  medical  examina¬ 
tion  as  required  by  the  railway. 


The  effect  of  this  change  would  be  to 
date  back  an  employee’s  seniority  to  the 
time  of  hiring  rather  than  the  time  of 
completion  of  the  probationary  period.  The 
clause  differs  from  that  contained  in  the 
expired  agreement  No.  13  only  by  omission 
of  the  words  “and  shall  commence  on  the 
completion  of  this  probationary  period.” 
The  .Railway  Association  has  interpreted 
this  to  mean  that  the  union  is  anxious  to 
bring  the  seniority  clause  into  conformity 
with  the  changes  proposed  for  the  definition 
of  an  extra  gang  employee.  This  is  clearly 
implied  in  the  rebuttal  statement  of  the 
association  which  reads  in  parts  as  follows: 
“  . . .  the  fundamental  objection  to  this  pro¬ 
posed  revision  (on  seniority)  is  the  fact 
that  the  brotherhood  is  requesting  that 
probationary  labourers  be  paid  the  schedule 
rate  of  pay  . . 

The  Board  members  believe  that  the 
issue  of  seniority,  probationary  period,  and 
rates  of  pay  should  be  treated  separately. 
We  have  already  supported  the  idea  of  a 
probationary  period  during  which  the 
employing  companies  are  free  to  dismiss  if 
in  their  opinion  the  man  is  unsuitable.  The 
c^uestion  of  the  rate  of  pay  for  this  period 
will  be  considered  later  in  the  report.  The 
dating  of  seniority  can  now  be  considered 
on  its  merits. 

Disentangled  from  questions  of  pay  and 
probation,  seniority  resolves  into  an  issue 
of  fairness  between  and  among  employees. 
It  is  no  longer  of  concern  to  the  employer, 
the  principle  of  seniority  having  already 
been  long  established  on  the  railways  and 
included  in  the  expired  agreement.  On  this 
basis  a  solution  is  not  difficult. 

Probably  in  the  majority  of  cases 
seniority,  in  relation  to  other  employees, 
for  a  man  under  the  existing  provision 
would  in  fact  reflect  the  starting  time  of 
his  employment.  Nevertheless,  there  could 
be,  and  probably  are,  a  considerable 
number  of  cases  in  which,  through  the 
chance  of  employment  opportunities,  an 
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emplo3^ee  can  get  on  to  the  seniority  list 
before  someone  else  who  started  to  work 
at  an  earlier  date  in  the  same  Superin¬ 
tendent’s  Division.  We  believe  that  this 
possibility  should  be  ruled  out  as  far  as 
possible.  It  cannot  be  wholly  eliminated 
if  a  probationary  period  is  preserved  during 
which  the  determination  of  seniority  is  held 
in  abeyance.  However,  its  long  run  effect 
would  disappear  if  back-dating  were 
established. 

Recommendation  on  Seniority 

The  Brotherhood’s  -proposed  revision 
should  be  accepted,  with  the  added  provi¬ 
sion  that  any  administrative  act  consistent 
with  the  seniority  lists  shall  not  he  over¬ 
ruled  by  changes  in  the  list  after  the  action 
was  taken. 

Notice  of  Layoff 

The  Brotherhood  is  requesting  a  five 
working  day  notice  to  employees  of  any 
force  reduction.  Wage  agreement  No.  11 
and  other  agreements  applicable  to  Cana¬ 
dian  railway  lines  are  quoted  as  supporting 
precedents.  The  union  argues  that  equality 
of  treatment  requires  that  the  same 
privilege  be  extended  to  the  extra-gang 
employees. 

We  sympathize  with  the  union  in  its 
desire  to  reduce  the  impact  of  irregularity 
of  employment  in  an  occupation  where 
unpredictability,  in  the  nature  of  things, 
plays  an  important  role.  We  believe  that 
all  reasonable  steps  should  be  taken  to 
mitigate  the  effect  of  this  irregularity. 
However,  we  cannot  feel  that  the  employer 
has  within  his  hands  much  power  to  correct 
the  situation.  Extra  gang  work  is  seasonal 
at  best,  and  within  seasons  will  be  deter¬ 
mined  by  weather  and  other  unforeseeable 
conditions.  We  cannot  accept  the  union 
proposal  to  impose  on  the  employer  a  rigid 
responsibility. 

Recommendation  Regarding  Notice 

The  employers  should  agree  to  make 
every  reasonable  effort  to  plan  the  extra 
gang  work  so  that  it  will  reduce  uncer¬ 
tainty  for  the  employees  to  the  lowest  point 
possible.  Notice  of  layoff  should  be  given 
as  far  in  advance  as  the  employer  can  he 
certain  of  the  date  on  which  the  layoff  will 
be  effective. 

Leave  of  Absence  and  Transportation 

The  employees’  request  reads  as  follows: 

Upon  request  of  foreman  made  with  con¬ 
sent  of  men  in  the  gang  and  approval  of 
superintendent,  special  arrangements  may  be 
made  to  vary  starting  time  on  Friday 
and/or  Monday  up  to  two  hours  to  permit 
employees  to  take  trains  to  and  from  home. 


This  proposal  is  taken  directly  from 
Wage  Agreement  No.  12.  Its  purpose  is 
to  establish  flexibility  at  the  end  of  the 
work  week  to  permit  employees  to  take 
advantage  of  train  travelling  to  and  from 
their  homes. 

The  association  objects  to  its  inclusion 
on  the  following  grounds: — 

(1)  It  assumes  a  five-day  week. 

(2)  The  irregularity  at  the  end  and 
beginning  of  each  week  would  result 
in  a  reduction  in  the  efficiency  and 
productivity  of  the  work  gangs. 

(3)  It  would  lead  to  administrative 
difficulties  because  of  the  link 
between  the  hours  of  work  of  extra 
gang  employees  and  those  of  running 
trades  employees.  Penalty  overtime 
rates  might  result. 

The  clause  as  presented  is  inconsistent 
with  our  recommendations  regarding  the 
length  of  the  work  week.  At  least  it 
prejudges  the  case  and  assumes  a  five-day 
week,  Monday  to  Friday.  But,  leaving 
this  feature  out,  we  believe  the  intention 
expressed  to  be  reasonable.  The  proposed 
clause  would  leave  four  vetoes,  one  from 
the  members  of  the  gang,  one  from  the 
foreman,  one  from  the  superintendent,  and 
presumably  one  in  levels  of  authority  above 
the  superintendent.  Three  of  these  four 
points  of  unilateral  authority  are  with 
management.  Any  such  clause  which  leaves 
so  much  to  the  unchallenged  authority  of 
management  cannot  be  rated  as  much  more 
than  a  hopeful  resolution.  It  would  impose 
on  the  employer  nothing  more  than  the 
obligation  to  consider  staggering  working 
hours  at  the  beginning  and  end  of  the 
work  as  a  convenience  to  the  gang 
members.  Certainly  it  would  be  legiti¬ 
mate  to  refuse  to  change  schedules  if 
additional  costs  were  to  result.  We  believe 
the  principle  should  be  incorporated  in  this 
agreement.  The  wording  should  be  altered 
to  conform  with  the  recommendation  on 
the  work  week. 

Recommendation  on  Leave  of  Absence 
and  Transportation 

The  following  clause  should  he  included 
in  the  Agreement: 

“Upon  request  of  the  foreman  made  with 
the  consent  of  the  men  in  the  gang  and 
approval  of  the  superintendent,  special 
arrangements  may  be  made  to  vary  start¬ 
ing  times,  at  either  the  beginning  or  end 
of  the  work  week  or  both,  up  to  two  hours 
to  permit  employees  to  take  trains  to  and 
from  home.” 
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Travel  Time 

The  existing  provision  in  the  agreement 
is  as  follows; 

(g)  Employees  when  detained  for  con¬ 
veyance  and  while  travelling  (except  in  their 
regular  boarding  and  sleeping  cars)  on 
orders  of  the  railway  to  and  from  work 
after  their  regular  hours  shall  be  allowed 
straight  time.  Employees  when  travelling  in 
their  regular  boarding  and  sleeping  cars 
during  their  regular  working  hours  and 
between  the  hours  of  6  a.m.  and  10  p.m.  on 
Sundays  or  holidays,  specified  in  clause  (f) 
of  this  section  shall  be  allowed  straight  time. 
When  practicable  to  do  so,  boarding  and 
sleeping  cars  shall  be  moved  at  other  times 
than  between  the  hours  of  11  p.m.  and  6  a.m. 

The  union  is  requesting  certain  changes 
which  would  increase  the  benefits  to  their 
members  and  impose  certain  penalties  on 
the  employers  for  moving  persons  outside 
of  working  hours. 

We  were  advised  that  this  condition  is 
consistent  with  that  prevaihng  in  Agree¬ 
ment  No.  12  presently  subject  to  an  award 
by  the  special  arbitrator.  It  is  also  our 
understanding  that  the  issue  of  travel  time 
is  not  in  dispute  in  that  case.  We  have 
already  recommended  that  certain  issues  in 
the  dispute  regarding  Agreement  No.  13  be 
held  in  abeyance  until  the  award  in  the 
non-operating  case  is  received,  but  only  in 
those  instances  where  similar  demands  are 
being  made  in  both  cases,  and  where  the 
agreements  are  similar.  Even  though  we 
must  recognize  the  right  of  independent 
bargaining  in  the  two  situations,  we  believe 
the  circumstances  in  the  two  cases  to  be 
sufficiently  similar  as  to  justify  mainte¬ 
nance  of  common  standards. 

Contrary  to  the  statement  of  the  Asso¬ 
ciation,  we  do  not  feel  that  the  penalty 
feature  is  important  in  the  present  agree¬ 
ment.  Undoubtedly  it  would  be  if  the 
union  request  were  granted.  Thus  the 
request  for  time  and  one-half  for  travelling 
on  Sundays  or  at  night  would  definitely  be 
a  penalty  designed  to  discourage  movement 
of  gangs  during  those  periods.  But  there 
is  no  appreciable  penalty  involved  if  the 
rates  imposed  on  the  out  of  working  hours 
period  are  the  same  as  in  the  working 
period.  It  costs  the  railways  no  more  to 
move  the  men  on  Sundays  than  in  working 
time.  In  fact,  with  equal  pay  rates,  the 
mere  fact  of  investment  in  equipment  would 
favour  Sunday  movement. 

However,  since  there  are  certain  periods 
outside  working  hours  when  men  can  be 
moved  without  travel  time  pay,  the  in¬ 
clination  will  be  to  move  gangs  during  these 
periods.  In  effect  the  proposals  of  the 
union  would  discourage  Sunday  travel  and 
travel  at  night.  It  is  questionable  whether 
this  is  consistent  with  the  interest  of 


employees  in  maximizing  the  seasons  in¬ 
come.  In  a  period  of  financial  difficulties 
it  is  probable  that  the  employing  railroads 
would  be  inclined  to  dispense  with  some 
extra  gang  service  as  rates  are  forced  up. 

Taking  these  several  matters  together,  we 
feel  that  the  changes  requested  by  the 
union  on  this  point  should  not  be  pressed 
at  least  at  present. 

Recommendation — Travel  Pay 

No  change  in  present  agreement. 

Rates  oj  Pay 

Two  pay  issues  are  involved.  At  present 
the  employers  are  free  to  pay  workers  with 
less  than  three  months  service  whatever 
they  wish.  In  practice  they  seem  to  follow 
a  pattern  of  area  rates.  The  union  is 
asking  that  this  hiring  rate  become  con¬ 
tractual  and  that  it  equal  the  rate  for  extra 
gang  employees  who  have  served  more  than 
three  months.  The  union  is  also  asking 
that  the  pay  rates  for  temporary  extra 
gang  men  who  now  receive  90  cents  and 
95  cents  per  hour,  the  amount  depending 
on  the  length  of  service,  shall  be  raised 
to  the  level  of  permanent  extra  gang 
labourers  who  work  year  round  with 
section  men.  The  union  has  explained  that 
it  was  always  their  objective  to  include  the 
temporary  extra  gang  men  in  wage  agree¬ 
ment  No.  12.  Wage  Agreement  No.  13 
was  signed  only  after  half  a  century  of 
failure  to  achieve  the  original  purpose. 

At  this  point  it  is  important  to  recall 
the  contents  of  the  preamble  to  this  report 
wherein  the  nature  of  the  role  of  this  Board 
and  its  responsibilities  were  discussed.  If 
our  reasoning  appears  to  some  to  pay 
insufficient  attention  to  certain  financial 
problems  of  the  employer,  the  reply  must 
be  made  that  this  problem  is  only  one  of 
the  criteria  we  have  used,  and  in  the  nature 
of  our  task,  must  be  taken  in  conjunction 
with  other  factors. 

Ca)  Rates  of  Pay  for  Probation  Employees 

In  the  section  of  this  report  dealing  with 
the  definition  of  an  extra  gang  man,  the 
probation  principle  and  period  was  upheld. 
The  union  gave  the  impression  that  the 
present  freedom  regarding  this  kind  of 
employment  was  a  threat  to  the  union 
inasmuch  as  the  employers  could  use  the 
privilege  to  operate  largely  with  a  revolving 
gang  of  probationers.  While  there  was  no 
charge  of  abuse,  the  union  was  anxious  to 
remove  the  temptation.  This  could  be 
reasonably  well  guaranteed  if  the  hiring 
wage  were  not  at  the  discretion  of  the 
employer  but  were  made  a  contractual 
obligation  known  to  all.  There  is  no 
conducive  evidence  that  the  hiring  rate 
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should  be  the  same  as  the  regular  employees 
rate.  But  it  seems  to  be  wise  to  establish 
a  rate  somewhat  but  not  overly  far  below 
the  regular  rate.  In  setting  a  rate  the 
Board  is  aware  of  the  differences  which 
prevail  between  the  regional  labour  markets. 
But  this  is  not  unique  to  the  temporary 
extra  gang  men.  Standardization  across  the 
country  is  certain  to  benefit  low  paid  areas 
more  than  high  paid  sections.  Moreover,  it 
should  be  remembered  that  the  recom¬ 
mendation  is  for  a  minimum. 

Recommendation  on  Rates  of  Pay  for 
Probationers 

A  minimum  rate  of  80  cents  yer  hour 
should  he  established. 

(b)  General  Pay  Rates 

Pay  increases  for  these  employees  must 
be  justified  either  on  the  grounds  that  their 
rates  have  lagged  behind  in  a  general  wage 
movement  resulting  either  from  increases 
based  on  some  factor  such  as  inflation  or 
productivity;  or  on  the  ground  that  there 
has  been  an  historic  differential  against  this 
group  which  is  not  justified. 

_  The  union  has  presented  us  with  statis¬ 
tical  data,  a  large  part  of  which  comes 
from_  American  sources.  This  data  must  be 
admitted  with  great  caution.  The  per 
capita  income  in  Canada  is  generally 
assumed  to  be  and  probably  is  somewhat 
lower  than_  that  of  the  United  States. 
Moreover,  its  distribution  pattern  is  also 
different.  The  mere  fact  of  the  American 
distributive  pattern  of  railway  wages  is  no 
more  proof  that  the  Canadian  should  be 
the  same  than  the  reverse  proposition  that 
the  American  should  conform  to  the 
Canadian. 

_  The  union  has  also  presented  data  show¬ 
ing  an  historical  comparison  of  the  wage 
r^es  for  extra  gang  men  and  section  men 
(Employees  Exhibit  No.  5).  The  union 
expi  esses  the  point  of  view  that  an  increas¬ 
ing  spread  in  cents  per  hour  between  the 
two  types  of  occupation  between  1921  to 
1952  indicates  a  growing  discrimination 
against  the  extra  gang  men.  This  is 
incorrect  by  itself  unless  the  same  picture 
emerges  when  the  comparison  is  based  on 
percentages.  It  is  true  (according  to  the 
union  figures)  that  the  average  hourly  rates 
lor  section  men  in  1921  were  only  7  per 
cent  above  those  of  extra  gang  men  In 
1926  this  had  increased  to  25  per  cent  and 
by  1930  was  over  40  per  cent.  In  five  year 
intervals  it  has  moved  as  follows;— 

1921—  7%  I94i_3i% 

1926—25%  1946—24% 

1931—42%  i95i_4o% 

1936—48% 


Thus,  if  we  leave  out  the  opposing  extreme 
years  of  1921  and  1936  the  differential  has 
ranged  between  25  per  cent  to  40  per  cent 
but  was  no  higher  in  1951  than  it  was  in 
1930.  The  relative  position  of  these  extra 
gang  employees  in  relation  to  section  men 
has  not  deteriorated  over  the  past  twenty- 
three  years.  A  similar  result  emerges  when 
the  percentages  are  struck  in  comparing 
wage  movements  of  extra  gang  and  trans¬ 
portation  labourers  (Employees  Exhibit 
No.  8).  The  transportation  labourers  had 
a  39  per  cent  advantage  in  1926  and  pre¬ 
cisely  the  same  in  1951.  The  intervening 
fluctuations  were  steadier  than  in  the  earlier 
comparison.  There  appears  to  be  no  case 
that  the  hourly  wage  position  of  the  extra 
gang  labourers  has  become  relatively  worse. 

The  question  regarding  the  long  run 
position  is  more  difficult  to  establish  one 
way  or  the  other.  Nevertheless,  there  is 
a  presumption  in  the  figures  available 
which  supports  the  view  of  the  Stitt  Board 
that  the  two  classes  of  work  under  com¬ 
parison,  temporary  extra  gang  men  and 
section  men,  are  sufficiently  different  to 
justify  a  considerable  wage  difference.  It 
is  also  to  be  noted  that  the  labour  market 
has  tended  to  maintain  a  considerable 
differential  throughout  the  last  quarter 
century,  narrowing  it  somewhat  in  tight 
market  periods  and  widening  it  again  when 
conditions  slacken.  The  trend,  however, 
appears  to  be  to  perpetuate  the  same  per¬ 
centage  differential.  Without  further  evi¬ 
dence  we  see  no  reason  to  indicate  a  wage 
increase  on  this  basis. 

Finally,  the  indices  which  normally 
support  an  increase  are  not  favourable  at 
the  moment.  Cost  of  living,  investment, 
the  financial  position  of  the  company  and 
the  like,  do  not  support  the  union  demand. 
Furthermore,  the  fact  that  the  major  rail¬ 
way  unions  are  not  pressing  for  an  increase 
cannot  be  ignored,  particularly  since  the 
extra_  gang  employees  are  asking  for  sub¬ 
stantially  the  same  fringe  benefits  as  are 
the  other  unions. 

Recommendation  on  Wages 
No  increase  as  such. 

Compensation  Adjustment 
The  recommendation  to  reduce  the  hours 
to  those  recommended  by  the  Stitt  Board, 
viz.  to  50  per  week  would,  if  implemented, 
deciease  the  take-home  pay  of  the  workers. 
Compensation  for  this  possible  loss  in  pay 
seems  to  be  justified.  Extra  gang  labourers 
have  been,  until  recent  years,  working  a 
60-hour  week.  In  the  expired  agreement 
this  was  in  effect  reduced  to  54  after  which 
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overtime  rates  became  operative.  While 
this  report  has  emphasized  the  high 
premium  extra  gang  workers  will  almost 
certainly  place  on  income  as  against  leisure, 
a  54-hour  week  is  out  of  line  with  develop¬ 
ing  practice  in  industry  generally.  There 
is  justification  for  the  implementation  of 
the  Stitt  Board  recommendation  of  50  hours 
per  week.  This  should  be  accompanied  by 
an  hourly  wage  increase  which  will  produce 
the  same  income  for  50  hours  as  the  present 
scale  does  for  54  hours. 

At  present  some  employees  receive  90 
cents  per  hour  and  some  95  cents.  The 
adjustment  should  be  calculated  as  follows: 

54  X  SO. 90 

- =$0,972  per  hour 

50 

Thus,  dropping  the  SO. 002  the  new  rate 
becomes  SO. 97  per  hour. 

54  X  $0.95 

- =$1,024  per  hour 

50 

Dropping  the  $0,004  the  new  rate  becomes 
$1.02  per  hour. 

Recommendation  on  Wage  Adjustment  to 
Compensate  for  Reduction  in  Hours 

Those  currently  receiving  $0.90  per  hour 
should  he  paid  $0.97. 

Those  currently  receiving  $0.95  per  hour 
should  he  paid  $1.02. 

In  conclusion,  the  Board  wishes  to  express 
its  appreciation  of  the  courtesy  displayed 
to  us  by  the  representatives  of  the  two 
parties  at  all  times  during  the  hearings. 

Respectfully  submitted. 

(Sgd.)  H.  D.  Woods, 

Chairman. 

(Sgd.)  Michael  Rubenstein, 
Member. 

MINORITY  REPORT 

Prof.  H.  D.  Woods 
Director  of  Industrial  Relations 
1020  Pine  Avenue 
Montreal,  Que. 

Dear  Prof.  Woods: 

I  have  your  letter  of  October  22  enclosing 
copies  of  your  report  to  the  Hon.  Milton 
Gregg,  Department  of  Labour,  Ottawa,  in 
connection  with  Industrial  Relations  and 
Disputes  and  involving  the  dispute  affecting 
the  Brotherhood  of  Maintenance  of  Way 
Employees,  the  Applicant,  and  the  Railway 
Association  of  Canada  (Extra  Gang 
Employees),  Respondent. 


I  agree  with  the  recommendations  sub¬ 
mitted  by  you  with  the  exception  of  the 
following  three  items: — 

1.  Recommendation  on  Seniority. 

Rates  of  Pay  for  Probationary 
Employees. 

My  objection  to  your  recommendation  in 
these  cases  is  due  to  the  fact  that  these 
individuals  are  only  temporary  employees 
and  to  grant  this  request  would  result  in 
temporary  emplo3mes  receiving  more  favour¬ 
able  consideration  than  other  Maintenance 
of  Way  employees  receive  during  their 
probationary  period. 

2.  You  also  recommend  that  the  deci¬ 
sion  rendered  by  Judge  Sloan,  Arbi¬ 
trator,  dealing  with  the  Non-Operating 
Group,  covering  the  following  benefits 
be  made  applicable  to  temporary 
Extra  Gang  Labourers;— 

(a)  Payment  of  holidays. 

(b)  Guarantee  for  holiday  pay  when 
employee  is  required  to  work  and 
rates  be  paid. 

(c)  Arrangements  in  case  a  holiday 
falls  on  a  day  of  rest. 

(d)  Sunday  Penalty  rates. 

Sick  Leave. 

Vacation  with  Pay. 

I  am  unable  to  see  my  way  clear  to 
concur  in  your  recommendation  in  respect 
to  the  above  items.  The  employment  of 
the  individuals  in  question  is  of  a  temporary 
nature  and  it  is  unreasonable  to  recom¬ 
mend  that  these  employees  be  granted  the 
same  rights  and  privileges  as  might  be 
granted  permanent  employees  who  have 
spent  years  in  the  service  of  the  Railway. 

3.  Compensation  Adjustment;— 

While  it  is  true  that  the  Stitt  Report 
recommended  a  50-hour  work  week 
when  the  agreement  was  negotiated, 
the  representatives  of  the  employees 
agreed  to  an  eight-hour  day,  forty- 
eight  hour  week  with  pro  rata  rate 
for  the  9th  hour  of  service.  It  must 
have  been  realized  that  fifty  hours 
would  be  difficult  to  divide  among  six 
days  and  the  employees  were  evidently 
more  concerned  in  earning  additional 
compensation.  In  view  of  the  fact 
that  an  eight-hour  day,  forty-eight 
hour  week  has  been  established,  it  is 
my  view  that  it  would  not  be  proper 
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for  this  Board  to  recommend  an 
adjustment  in  hourly  rates  in  order  to 
grant  the  employees  fifty-four  hours’ 
earnings  for  a  fifty-hour  week.  Any 
recommended  changes  in  the  agree¬ 


ment  should  be  effective  as  from 
November  1,  1954. 

Yours  respectfully. 

(Sgd.)  S.  W.  CrabbEj 

Railway  Nominee. 


Canadian  Railway  Board  of  Adjustment  No.  1 
Releases  Decisions  in  Three  Recent  Cases 


The  Canadian  Railway  Board  of  Adjust¬ 
ment  No.  1  has  released  its  decisions  in 
three  cases  heard  October  19,  1954. 

The  three  disputes  concerned  one  claim 
for  payment  of  deadheading  and  two  claims 
for  time  and  one-half  for  a  second  tour 
of  duty  started  within  24  hours  of  the 
starting  time  of  the  previous  shift. 

The  Board  sustained  the  contention  of 
the  employees  in  two  cases  but  not  in  the 
first. 

The  three  disputes  and  decisions  are 
summarized  below; — 

Case  No.  650 — Dispute  between  Cana¬ 
dian  Pacific  Railway  (Pacific  Region)  and 
Brotherhood  oj  Locomotive  Firemen  and 
Enginemen  concerning  a  fireman’s  claim  joi 
payment  for  deadheading  hack  to  his  home 
terminal. 

On  August  23,  1953,  a  spare  fireman  was 
slightly  injured  when,  while  handling  the 
water  spout,  he  stepped  on  the  angle  iron 
on  top  of  the  lid  and  fell  to  the  deck  of 
the  tender.  He  stated  that  he  could  not 
complete  the  run,  a  distance  of  48  miles, 
and  the  company  supplied  another  fireman. 

When  called  for  his  turn  the  next  day, 
he  booked  unfit  and  returned  to  his  start¬ 
ing  point  on  his  own  initiative. 

The  employees  contended  that  the  fire¬ 
man  had  been  sent  from  his  home  terminal 
on  the  company’s  orders  and  is  entitled  to 
payrnent  for  deadheading  back  to  home 
terminal,  inasmuch  as  the  deadheading  was 
incurred  because  he  was  away  from  his 
home  terminal  at  the  direction  of  the 
company. 

The  company  argued  that  the  fireman 
by  his  own  admission  failed  to  take  the 
necessary  precaution  when  handling  the 
water  spout  and  did  not  book  unfit  or 
book  rest  when  his  train  reached  its  desti¬ 
nation.  He  was,  therefore,  considered 
available  for  his  turn  out.  He  did  not 
book  off  or  unfit  on  his  return  to  his 
starting  point  and  when  called  for  his  next 
turn  out  two  days  later  he  accepted 
this  call. 


The  company  contended  there  was  no 
provision  in  the  schedule  for  the  payment 
of  deadheading  to  home  terminal  due  to 
having  been  injured  and  if  any  provision 
was  made  for  payment  on  the  part  of  the 
company,  this  would  conflict  with  the 
purpose  of  the  British  Columbia  Com¬ 
pensation  Act,  which  provides  that  payment 
of  compensation  because  of  injury  will 
begin  on  the  fourth  day  of  lay-off,  exclusive 
of  holidays. 

Representatives  of  both  contending 
parties  appeared  before  the  Board  and  gave 
additional  evidence.  It  was  developed  that 
the  claimant  did  not  deadhead  on  the 
company’s  orders. 

The  Board  ruled  that  the  employees  con¬ 
tention  be  not  sustained. 


Case  No.  651 — Dispute  between  Cana¬ 
dian  Pacific  Railway  (Eastern  Region)  and 
Brotherhood  of  Railroad  Trainmen  with 
respect  to  a  claim  by  a  yardman  for  time 
and  one-half  for  second  tour  of  duty 
started  within  a  24-hour  period  of  the 
starting  time  of  the  previous  shift. 

A  regular  assigned  yard  helper  at  Windsor, 
Ont.,  was  required  to  work  as  relief  yard 
foreman  from  11:59  p.m.  to  7:59  a.m.  on 
May  3,  1953,  and  from  11:00  p.m.  to  7:00 
a.m.  on  May  4,  1953.  He  claimed  time  and 
one-half  for  service  performed  on  the 
second  shift.  May  4.  Both  shifts  were  paid 
straight  time  rates. 

The  employees  referred  to  Rule  C  of 
yard  service  overtime,  which  reads  in  part ; 

!■  Yardmen  assigned  to  regular  shifts  who 
are  required  to  work  in  excess  of  eight 
consecutive  hours,  or  who  are  required  to 
cornmence  work  on  second  tour  of  duty 
within  24  hours  of  the  starting  time  of  the 
preceding  shift  paid  for  at  pro  rata  rates, 
will  be  paid  for  time  worked  in  excess  of 
eight  hours  continuous  service  and  for  the 
second  tour  of  duty  at  one  and  one-half 
times  the  pro  rata  rates.  . .  . 


Ihe  employees  -also  referred  to  Rule  L 
part  of  which  reads  as  follows; 

1.  The  promotion  of  yardmen  in  their 
respective  yards  will  be  according  to  the 
seniority  of  the  men  in  that  yard  and  will 
be  governed  by  merit,  fitness  and  ability  . . . 
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The  employees  contended  that  under  the 
schedule  rules  quoted  above  the  yardman 
was  entitled  to  the  claim  as  he  was  taken 
off  his  regular  assignment  and  required  to 
start  the  second  tour  of  duty  within  a 
24-hour  period  from  the  starting  time  of 
his  previous  shift. 

The  company  admitted  that  the  claimant 
had  begun  the  second  shift  within  24  hours 
of  starting  time  of  the  preceding  shift. 
However,  they  pointed  out,  the  yardman 
held  a  regular  position  and  when  he  elected 
to  work  as  relief  yard  foreman,  he  was 
exercising  his  seniority.  The  company  took 
the  position  that  when  such  work  is  per¬ 
formed  in  the  exercise  of  an  employee’s 
seniority  then  he  is  not  entitled  to  time 
and  one-half  rate,  but  only  to  straight  time 
rate. 

The  Board  in  reaching  its  decision  made 
it  clear  that  it  seemed  unlikely,  in  view 
of  the  passage  of  time,  that  the  exact  facts 
could  be  established  satisfactorily.  Under 
these  circumstances  it  was  felt  that  the 
employee  might  be  given  the  benefit 
of  the  doubt.  The  contention  of  the 
employees  was  sustained  by  the  Board  with 
the  understanding  that  this  decision  apphed 
only  to  that  particular  case  and  did  not 
establish  any  precedent. 

Case  No.  652 — Dispute  between  Cana¬ 
dian  Pacific  Railway  (Eastern  Region)  and 
Brotherhood  of  Railroad  Trainmen  with 
respect  to  a  claim  by  a  yardman  for  time 
and  one-half  for  second  tour  of  duty 
started  within  a  24-hour  period  of  the 
starting  time  of  the  preceding  shift. 


On  December  13,  1952,  a  yardman  at 
McAdam  Junction,  N.B.,  worked  from  2:30 
p.m.  to  10:30  p.m.  as  a  yardman  and  then 
from  10:45  p.m.  to  6:45  a.m.  on  December 
14  as  jmrd  foreman.  He  claimed  time  and 
one-half  for  the  second  tour  of  duty. 

The  employees  referred  to  the  same  rules 
as  in  Case  No.  651  above. 

It  was  the  employees’  contention  that 
the  yardman  was  called  and  required  to 
work  as  foreman  on  a  second  tour  of  duty 
within  a  24-hour  period  and  therefore 
entitled  to  time  and  one-half  for  the 
second  tour. 

The  company  argued  that  the  yardman 
held  a  regular  job  on  a  shift  which  began 
at  10:00  p.m.  on  December  13  and  that 
he  was  called  for  and  worked  as  yardman, 
in  the  exercise  of  his  seniority,  on  a  shift 
beginning  at  2:30  p.m.,  as  there  was  a 
temporary  vacancy  on  this  shift.  Eleven 
qualified  men  senior  to  the  claimant  were 
worked  as  yardmen  on  shifts  that  day  and 
were  called  in  turn  to  fill  the  vacancy  but 
all  declined.  The  claimant,  the  next  in 
line,  elected  to  do  so. 

No  claims  were  received  from  any  of 
the  senior  men  called  and  this  confirmed 
that  the  claimant,  in  electing  to  work  the 
10:45  p.m.  shift  as  yard  foreman,  did  so 
in  the  exercise  of  his  seniority,  the  com¬ 
pany  contended.  Therefore,  the  company 
argued,  the  yardman  was  not  entitled  to 
time  and  one-half  rate,  but  only  to  the 
pro  rata  rate. 

Following  the  submission  of  additional 
evidence  by  both  parties  the  Board  ruled 
that  the  contention  of  the  employees  be 
sustained. 


Broadcasts  on  Seasonal  Unemployment 

(Continued  from  page  29) 

governments,  industry,  labour  and  the 
consuming  public  could  reduce  it  to  a 
minimum.  The  Minister  added  that  the 
attainment  of  such  objectives  as  high 
employment  and  a  steadily  increasing 
standard  of  living  entails  responsibilities  for 
all  sectors  of  the  economy. 

Calling  upon  employers,  workers,  con¬ 
sumers  and  governments  to  attack  the 
seasonal  unemployment  problem  as  a  team, 
Mr.  Gregg  recommended  initiative,  inge¬ 
nuity  and  joint  efforts  by  all.  He  added 
that  no  one  group  could  accomplish  a 
great  deal  alone  but  expressed  confidence 
that  together,  all  groups  in  the  economy 
could  do  much  to  stabilize  employment  on 
a  year-round  basis. 


Hospital  Insurance  Covers 
60%  of  IJ.S,  Population 

Hospital  insurance  covered  98-8  million 
persons  and  surgical  insurance  82-3  million 
out  of  a  United  States  population  of  about 
157-4  million  at  the  end  of  1953,  according 
to  data  compiled  by  the  U.S.  Health 
Insurance  Council.  Catastrophe  insurance 
covered  1-2  million,  a  rise  of  77  per  cent 
during  the  year. 

Catastrophe  insurance  pays  nothing  to 
the  insured  if  the  cost  of  an  illness  is  below 
a  certain  amount.  Above  the  deductible 
amount,  which  ranges  from  $100  to  $500, 
the  insurance  company  usually  pays  75  per 
cent  of  the  medical  costs. 

About  42  million  United  States  workers 
are  covered  by  disability  insurance  that 
indemnifies  against  loss  of  wages. 
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Collective  ^greemeiits 



Apprenticeship  Clauses  in  Collective 
Agreements  in  the  Printing  Industry 

Practically  all  collective  agreements  in  the  printing  industry  have 
clauses  on  apprentice  training  and  agreements  in  the  industry  contain 
more  information  on  this  subject  than  those  in  most  other  industries 


Practically  all  collective  agreements  in 
the  printing  industry  make  some  mention 
of  apprenticeship — many  go  into  consider¬ 
able  detail — and  agreements  in  this  indus¬ 
try  contain  more  information  on  the  subject 
than  those  in  most  other  industries. 

This  is  not  surprising,  for  apprenticeship 
training  has  long  been  the  accepted 
method  by  which  printing  tradesmen  learn 
their  skills  and  their  unions  have  for  many 
years  played  a  part  in  establishing  appren¬ 
ticeship  regulations  for  the  various  printing 
trades. 

This  article,  which  describes  briefly  the 
conditions  of  apprenticeship  in  the  three 
principal  printing  trades,  compositor,  press¬ 
man  and  bookbinder,  is  based  mainly  on 
information  drawn  from  collective  agree¬ 
ments  currently  in  force,  supplemented  by 
provisions  contained  in  the  by-laws  of  the 
unions  concerned.  These  trades,  besides 
being  the  most  important  in  point  of 
number  of  members,  are  those  about  which 
most  information  is  given  in  the  agree¬ 
ments. 

Apprenticeship  regulations  covering 
printing  trades  in  the  province  of  Quebec, 
as  established  by  decrees  under  the  Quebec 
Collective  Agreement  Act,  are  also 
described.  The  printing  industry  in  that 
province  is  largely,  though  not  exclusively, 
governed  by  that  Act. 

The  permitted  ratio  between  numbers  of 
apprentices  and  journeymen  varies  con¬ 
siderably  from  one  agreement  to  another 
in  all  three  trades.  There  seems  to  be  no 
connection  between  the  ratio  and  the 
locality  or  province,  and  reasons  for  the 
variations  are  not  apparent;  however,  they 
probably  depend  largely  on  local  supply 
of  and  demand  for  journeymen.  The  by¬ 
laws  of  one  of  the  unions  in  fact  state  that 
the  ratio  is  to  be  adjusted  “so  that  the 
industry  gradually  absorbs  the  new  journey¬ 
men”  and  describe  in  detail  a  method  for 
calculating  the  ratio  to  that  end. 


COMPOSITORS 

Practically  all  of  the  agreements  on  file 
in  the  Department  affecting  compositors 
contain  some  provisions  regulating  appren¬ 
ticeship  training.  Excluding  agreements 
covering  establishments  in  the  province  of 
Quebec,  about  75  per  cent  deal  with 
apprenticeship  in  a  fairly  detailed  manner 
while  nearly  all  of  the  remainder  at  least 
include  a  wage  scale  for  apprentices  and 
give  the  permitted  ratio  of  apprentices  to 
journeymen  in  the  establishment  covered. 

In  all  but  a  very  few  of  these  agree¬ 
ments  the  International  Typographical 
Union  is  the  representative  of  the 
employees.  In  the  province  of  Quebec  a 
large  number  of  the  agreements  in  force 
are  with  Le  Conseil  Syndical  des  Metiers 
de  rimprimerie ;  these  agreements  are 
usually  in  standard  form,  which  states  that 
the  working  conditions  of  apprentices  not 
covered  in  the  agreement  are  governed  by 
the  Collective  Agreement  Act  decree  for 
the  industry. 

The  provisions  regarding  apprenticeship 
in  the  agreements  of  the  International 
Typographical  Union  are  based  on  the 
union’s  General  Laws,  from  which  they  are 
often  taken  almost  verbatim.  Collective 
agreements  often,  in  addition,  contain 
specific  regulations  on  some  aspects  of 
apprenticeship  in  response  to  local 
requirements. 

The  main  provisions  regarding  appren¬ 
tices,  based  on  an  examination  of  a  number 
of  the  agreements  of  the  ITU,  are  set  forth 
below.  None  of  the  agreements  examined 
contained  all  of  these  regulations.  They 
have  been  obtained  by  putting  together 
information  found  in  different  agreements, 
reinforced  by  reference  to  the  union’s  Book 
of  Laws. 

Admission  and  Length  of  Apprentice¬ 
ship — Apprentices  must  be  not  less  than 
16  years  of  age  at  the  beginning  of  their 
apprenticeship.  Sometimes  a  certain  degree 
of  education  is  stipulated  as  necessary 
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before  a  young  person  can  be  admitted 
as  an  apprentice.  For  example,  one 
agreement  states  that  the  applicant  shall 
have  completed  public  school  or  its 
equivalent.  Another  agreement  states  that 
two  years’  high  school  are  required. 

An  applicant,  before  entering  the  trade, 
must  pass  a  technical  examination  given 
by  the  local  union’s  apprenticeship  com¬ 
mittee,  and  a  physical  examination  by  a 
doctor  approved  by  the  local.  Locals 
reserve  the  right  to  refuse  to  register 
apprentices  in  any  ofSce  which  has  not 
the  necessary  equipment  to  afford  instruc¬ 
tion  in  the  different  branches  of  work 
agreed  on. 

The  terms  of  apprenticeship  is  six  years. 
At  the  end  of  the  first  year,  if  the  appren¬ 
tice  proves  competent,  and  if  the  foreman 
and  the  apprenticeship  committee  recom¬ 
mend  him  for  membership,  he  must  be 
admitted  to  the  union  as  an  apprentice 
member. 

Training  and  Supervision — Beginning 
with  the  second  year  of  his  training,  the 
apprentice  is  required  to  be  enrolled  for 
the  Union  s  Course  of  Lessons  in  Printing, 
and  he  must  complete  this  course  before 
he  can  be  admitted  as  a  journeyman 
member  at  the  end  of  his  term.  During 
the  last  two  years  arrangements  are  to  be 
made  to  give  him  instructions  on  all 
typesetting  and  typecasting  devices  in  use 
in  the  ofSce  where  he  is  employed.  No 
apprentice  is  allowed  to  leave  his  employer 
and  take  service  with  another  without  the 
written  consent  of  the  president  of  the 
local  union. 

A  number  of  agreements  contain  an 
outline  of  the  kinds  of  work  to  be  taken 
up  by  an  apprentice  in  each  year  of  his 
training.  The  following  two  extracts  are 
examples  of  such  schedules: 

I 

An  apprentice  may  be  required,  during 
the  first  year  of  his  apprenticeship,  to  do 
any  work  the  office  may  desire,  but  must 
be  allowed  during  this  time  to  learn  the  case 
and  learn  to  set  type.  During  the  second 
year  of  his  apprenticeship  the  apprentice 
must  be  employed  on  composition  an  average 
of  at  least  two  and  one-half  hours  per  day 
and  must  be  taught  the  rudiments  of  display 
work.  Beginning  the  third  year,  the  pro¬ 
gram  of  work  will  be  as  follows:  ads, 
thirty  months:  make-up,  seven  and  one-half 
months:  machine  composition,  ten  and  one- 
half  months. 

II 

In  the  first  year  an  apprentice  may  be 
required  to  perform  such  work  in  the  com¬ 
posing  room  as  the  foremen  may  direct. 

In  the  second  year  an  apprentice-  shall 
be  employed  at  least  50  per  cent  of  his  time 
on  hand  composition  and  distribution. 


In  the  third  year  an  apprentice  shall  be 
employed  in^  the  ad  room  at  least  75  per 
cent  of  his  time  at  the  general  work  of  that 
department. 

In  the  fourth  year  an  apprentice  shall  be 
employed  full  time  on  hand  composition, 
make-up  work  or  such  work  as  may  be 
required  of  an  all-round  compositor.  And 
in  the  fifth  and  sixth  years  apprentices  shall 
be  employed  on  typesetting  machines  or  such 
other  typecasting  devices  as  may  be  in  use 
in  the  office  where  they  are  employed. 

Certain  provisions  are  made  for  the 
supervision  of  the  apprentice  during  his 
term  of  service.  The  foreman  and  the 
chairman  of  the  chapel*  are  to  see  that  the 
apprentice  is  given  every  opportunity  to 
learn  the  different  branches  of  the  trade 
by  requiring  him  to  be  given  work  on  the 
different  processes  involved  and  to  be 
passed  on  to  another  when  he  has  become 
proficient  in  one  of  these  processes.  It  is 
sometimes  provided  that  the  chairman  shall 
make  quarterly  reports  to  the  local  appren¬ 
ticeship  committee.  These  reports  are  to 
show  whether  the  agreed  conditions  are 
being  kept,  whether  the  apprentice  is  being 
advanced  or  kept  back  in  learning  the 
different  processes;  if  he  has  shown  himself 
negligent  or  incompetent  that  fact  is  to 
be  noted.  Occasionally  the  receipt  of  the 
regular  wage  increase  is  dependent  upon 
the  apprentice’s  satisfactory  progress.  If 
an  apprentice  is  careless  and  neglectful  of 
his  duties  his  case  is  to  be  investigated  by 
the  local  committee  and  presented  to  the 
union  for  action. 

Registered  apprentices  are  to  be  given  the 
same  protection  as  journeymen  and  are  to 
be  governed  by  the  same  shop  rules, 
working  conditions  and  hours. 

Wage  Scale — The  wage  scale  for  appren¬ 
tices  is  commonly  expressed  in  percentages 
of  the  journeyman’s  rate.  Most  often 
increases  are  allowed  every  six  months  but 
quite  frequently  they  are  given  annually. 
In  other  cases  annual  increases  may  be  the 
rule  for  part  of  the  apprenticeship  term, 
and  increases  at  six-month  intervals  during 
the  rest  of  the  period.  The  rate  at  the 
beginning  of  apprenticeship  ranges  from  25 
to  40  per  cent  of  journeymen’s  rates,  and 
in  the  last  year,  or  last  six  months  of  the 
term,  from  70  to  90  per  cent. 

There  is  some  variation  in  the  amount 
of  each  increase.  Moreover,  although  it  is 
usually  the  same  in  each  period,  this  is 
not  always  the  case.  The  following 
example  illustrates  a  case  in  which  there 
is  a  variation  both  in  the  length  of  the 
period  between  increases  and  also  in  the 
amount  of  the  increase: 


*To  the  compositor,  his  union  is  a  religion — local 
shop  units  are  called  “chapels”. 
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1st  year,  30  per  cent;  2nd  year,  35  per 
cent;  3rd  year,  1st  6  months  40  per  cent, 
2nd  6  months  45  per  cent;  4th  year,  1st  6 
months  50  per  cent,  2nd  6  months  55  per 
cent;  5th  year,  1st  6  months  60  per  cent, 
2nd  6  months  65  per  cent;  6th  year,  1st  6 
months  75  per  cent,  2nd  6  months  85  per 
cent. 

As  a  general  rule,  however,  the  increase 
amounts  to  about  5  per  cent  of  journey¬ 
man’s  rate  per  6-month  period,  or  10  per 
cent  per  year. 

Ratio  of  Apprentices  to  Journeymen — 

Some  provisions  in  agreements  are  designed 
to  limit  the  degree  to  which  apprentices 
are  allowed  to  be  substituted  for  journey¬ 
men  in  the  performance  of  the  work  of  the 
composing  room.  A  provision  of  this  kind 
found  in  almost  all  agreements  governing 
this  trade  is  one  which  establishes  the  ratio 
to  be  maintained  between  the  number  of 
apprentices  and  the  number  of  journeymen 
employed  in  the  establishment.  This  ratio 
varies  greatly  between  agreements.  One 
agreement,  for  example,  gives  the  ratio  as 
one  apprentice  to  two  journeymen;  if  more 
than  two  journeymen  are  employed  one 
extra  apprentice  may  be  employed  for  the 
next  five  journeymen;  after  a  total  of  four 
apprentices  are  employed  the  ratio  becomes 
one  additional  apprentice  to  every  10  addi¬ 
tional  journeymen.  Under  the  terms  of 
another  agreement  only  one  apprentice  is 
allowed  to  15  journeymen,  and  a  one-year 
interval  is  required  between  each  enrolment 
of  an  apprentice.  Sometimes  there  is  a 
limit  to  the  total  number  of  apprentices 
that  may  be  admitted,  such  as  three  or 
four. 

Many  agreements  provide  that  the 
stipulated  ratio  between  apprentices  and 
journeymen  is  to  be  maintained  when 
overtime  work  is  performed.  It  is  com¬ 
monly  provided  that  an  apprentice  shall 
not  have  charge  of  a  department  or  class 
of  work. 

PRINTING  PRESSMEN 

Nearly  all  the  agreements  on  file  covering 
pressmen  refer  to  apprenticeship  training 
but  generally  less  detail  is  given  than  in 
the  compositors’  agreements.  Excluding 
Quebec  province,  between  15  and  20  per 
cent  of  the  pressmen’s  agreements  went 
into  reasonably  full  detail;  while  30  per 
cent  gave  a  few  particulars.  Nearly  all, 
however,  included  a  wage  scale  for  appren¬ 
tices  and/or  the  permitted  ratio  of 
apprentices  to  journeymen. 

In  all  but  two  of  the  pressmen’s  agree¬ 
ments  examined  the  International  Printing 
Pressmen  and  Assistants’  Union  is  the 
bargaining  agent  for  the  employees,  and  the 
following  outline  of  the  principal  provi¬ 
sions  regarding  apprentices  is  based  on  the 


agreements  of  this  union.  Reference  was 
also  made  to  the  Constitution  and  Laws 
of  the  union. 

With  regard  to  the  Collective  Agreement 
Act  of  Quebec,  the  remarks  made  concern¬ 
ing  apprentice  compositors  also  apply  to 
apprentice  pressmen.  Three  agreements 
affecting  pressmen  in  Montreal,  negotiated 
by  the  International  Printing  Pressmen’s 
Union,  are,  however,  included  in  this  sec¬ 
tion  of  the  analysis. 

Admission  and  Length  of  Apprentice¬ 
ship — Apprentices  in  this  trade  are 
commonly  divided  into  apprentice  assis¬ 
tants  (sometimes  referred  to  simply  as 
apprentices  or  assistants)  and  apprentice 
pressmen.  The  total  length  of  apprentice¬ 
ship  before  journeyman  status  is  reached 
appears  to  be  generally  six  years.  Of  this 
time  three  years  must  be  served  as  an 
apprentice  assistant,  and  the  remaining 
three  years  as  apprentice  pressmen. 

An  apprentice  assistant,  however,  does 
not  necessarily  go  on  to  become  an 
apprentice  journeyman.  He  may  on  the 
contrary  qualify  as,  and  remain,  an  assis¬ 
tant  pressman  (also  called  a  feeder),  four 
years’  service  as  an  apprentice  usually 
being  required  before  full  press  assistant’s 
pay  is  reached.  Should  he  wish  to  become 
a  journeyman,  after  three  years  as  an 
apprentice  (also  called  apprentice  assis¬ 
tant),  if  there  is  a  vacancy,  and  if  his 
employer  is  satisfied  that  he  has  the 
necessary  qualifications,  he  may  become  an 
apprentice  pressman.  After  a  further  three 
years’  service  he  is  ehgible  to  become  a 
journeyman  pressman.  He  does  not,  how¬ 
ever,  necessarily  become  a  journeyman 
automatically  on  completion  of  his 
apprenticeship.  This  may  depend  upon 
there  being  a  vacancy  for  a  journeyman 
in  his  own  office  or  in  some  other  office 
within  the  local’s  jurisdiction  to  which  he 
is  willing  to  go.  If  there  is  no  vacancy 
for  a  journeyman  the  apprentice  may  con¬ 
tinue  to  work  at  the  rate  of  pay  he  reached 
at  the  end  of  his  term,  which  is  generally 
between  85  and  95  per  cent  of  a  journey¬ 
man’s  rate.  Under  some  agreements  the 
apprenticeship  period  is  not  divided  in  this 
way,  and  the  term  is  five  or  six  years. 

The  following  definitions  are  given  in 
one  agreement: 

An  apprentice  pressman  shall  mean  one 
who  has  served  time  in  a  pressroom  as  a 
press  assistant  and  who  is  recognized  by 
the  employer  as  being  competent  enough  to 
be  given  the  opportunity  to  study  and  learn 
his  trade  with  the  objective  of  becoming  a 
journeyman  pressman.  He  may  be  used  as 
a  pressman  at  the  discretion  of  the  employer, 
but  on  two-colour  presses  he  may  be  used 
only  after  he  has  completed  three  years  of 
his  apprenticeship. 
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A  press  assistant  (feeder)  shall  mean  an 
assistant  to  a  journeyman.  Such  assistant 
shall  have  not  less  than  .three  years’  experi¬ 
ence  and  be  capable  of  assisting  in  make- 
ready  and  operation  of  a  press  with  or 
without  an  automatic  feed. 

An  apprentice  shall  mean  one  who  is 
beginning  the  trade  and  does  not  qualify 
as  an  assistant,  but  w'ho  is  learning  with  the 
objective  of  becoming  a  press  assistant. 

Training  and  Supervision — The  Con¬ 
stitution  and  Laws  of  the  International 
Printing  Pressmen’s  Union  require  that  all 
apprentice  pressmen  shall  apply  for  mem¬ 
bership  in  the  union  and  shall  take  the 
correspondence  course  supplied  by  the 
Trade  School  of  the  Union.  The  local 
union  is  furthermore  required  to  maintain 
a  standing  committee  to  conduct  examina¬ 
tions  which  are  held  quarterly.  Reports 
on  these  examinations  are  to  be  sent  to 
the  local  union  concerned,  to  the  employer 
and  to  the  President  of  the  International 
Union. 

An  apprentice  may  not  leave  one  office 
and  take  service  with  another  employer 
without  the  written  consent  of  his 
employer  and  of  the  president  of  the  union. 
However,  these  rules,  which  are  contained 
in  the  union  by-laws,  are  mentioned  in 
only  a  few  agreements. 

The  laws  of  the  International  Union  also 
require  that  a  local  joint  apprenticeship 
committee  be  set  up,  to  be  composed  of 
an  equal  number  of  representatives  of  the 
employers  and  of  the  union  local  con¬ 
cerned.  This  committee  is  to  make  surveys, 
to  report  upon  apprenticeship  conditions, 
and  to  enforce  conditions  agreed  upon.  It 
may  recommend  the  cancellation  of  train¬ 
ing  for  an  apprentice  who  does  not  show 
the  necessary  aptitude  or  qualifications,  or 
for  other  reasons. 

Apprentices  are  to  be  governed  by  the 
same  rules,  working  conditions  and  hours 
as  journeymen,  and  are  to  receive  the 
same  protection.  No  office  is  to  be 
entitled  to  employ  an  apprentice  unless  it 
has  the  equipment  necessary  for  proper 
instruction  in  the  classes  of  work  being 
taught.  Any  apprentice  who  loses  his  posi¬ 
tion  through  no  fault  of  his  own  is  to  be 
given  the  first  apprenticeship  vacancy 
occurring  in  any  shop. 

Wage  Scale— The  scale  of  wages  for 
apprentices,  as  a  percentage  of  journey¬ 
men’s  rates,  varies  considerably  from  one 
agreement  to  another.  The  starting  rate 
ranges  from  30  to  40  per  cent  of  the 
journeyman’s  rate;  the  final  rate  before 
reaching  the  journeyman’s  scale,  from  80 
to  95  per  cent. 

The  method  of  stating  the  scale  also 
varies.  It  is  commonly  given  as  a  per¬ 
centage  of  the  journeyman’s  rate  but  quite 


often  it  is  given  as  a  rate  per  hour  or 
per  week.  Moreover,  in  many  agreements 
two  scales  are  given,  one  for  apprentices 
and  one  for  apprentice  pressmen. 

Ratio  of  Apprentices  to  Journeymen — 

In  about  half  the  agreements  which  gave 
the  permitted  ratio  of  apprentices  to 
journeymen  the  proportion  was  one  to  four. 
Sometimes  the  ratio  was  one  to  four  or 
major  fraction  of  four.  In  the  rest  of  the 
agreements  various  ratios  were  mentioned, 
including  one  to  three  or  fraction  of  three, 
one  per  crew  or  per  press  and  ranging  to 
as  small  a  ratio  as  one  to  10.  In  the  two 
agreements  which  mentioned  the  ratio  of 
one  to  10,  any  shop  regularly  employing 
one  or  more  journeymen  was  allowed  at 
least  one  apprentice.  One  agreement 
stated  that  no  ratio  was  recognized  but 
that  apprentices  might  be  admitted  by 
arrangement  between  employer  and  union. 
Another  agreement  limited  the  number  to 
that  which  could  be  absorbed  locally. 

BOOKBINDERS 

Agreements  of  the  International  Brother¬ 
hood  of  Bookbinders  on  the  whole  contain 
fewer  provisions  regarding  apprentices  than 
those  of  either  of  the  other  two  trades 
dealt  with  in  this  study.  Almost  a  quarter 
of  those  examined  have  no  provisions  relat¬ 
ing  to  apprentices.  Of  the  remainder, 
nearly  all  include  a  wage  scale  for  appren¬ 
tices,  and  about  two-thirds  also  mention 
the  permitted  ratio  of  apprentices  to 
journeymen  employed.  Only  about  20  per 
cent  of  the  agreements  on  file  contain  any 
substantial  amount  of  detail  regarding 
apprenticeship. 

The  following  outline  of  apprenticeship 
conditions  in  this  trade  is  based  on  infor¬ 
mation  obtained  from  some  of  the  agree¬ 
ments  and  from  the  Constitution  and 
By-laws  of  the  International  Union. 

Admission  and  Length  of  Apprentice¬ 
ship — Where  age  is  mentioned,  16  or  17 
is  the  minimum  for  a  candidate  for  appren¬ 
ticeship.  Apprentices  must  be  registered  by 
the  secretary  of  the  local  union. 

In  this  trade  there  are  separate  appren¬ 
ticeships  for  males  and  females.  But  as 
far  as  conditions  of  apprenticeship  covered 
by  collective  agreements  are  concerned,  the 
only  differences  in  the  regulations  for  males 
and  females  are  in  regard  to  the  length  of 
apprenticeship  and  the  ratio  of  apprentices 
to  journeymen  or  journeywomen  allowed. 
Separate  and  distinct  classes  of  work  are, 
however,  allotted  to  men  and  women.  The 
following  extract  from  an  agreement 
describes  the  kinds  of  work  performed 
by  each: 
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Journeyman  Bookhinder 

A  Journeyman  Bookbinder  is  a  skilled 
artisan  who  has  had  at  least  live  years’ 
apprenticeship,  and  who  can  perform  in  a 
proficient  manner  any  of  the  following  hand 
operations,  or  can  competently  operate  any 
of  the  various  mechanical  devices  enumer¬ 
ated  below; 

Bland  Work — Hand  indexing,  edging, 
marbling,  embossing,  case  making,  finish¬ 
ing,  lettering,^  gold  and  foil  stamping, 
rounding,  making  of  blank  books,  putting 
on  corners  and  siding  on  leather,  law  books 
and  loose-leaf  binders  (other  than  school 
binders  or  file  covers) ,  forwarding,  glueing 
up,  and  lining  up,  leather  paring,  any 
other  skilled  operations  that  is  mutually 
agreed  is  bookbinding  by  hand. 

M  achine  Operating  — ■  Case  makers, 
stampers,  cutting  machines,  rounders  and 
backers,  casing-in  machine,  lining  and 
head-banding  machine,  folding  machine 
(handling  sheets  17  x  22  or  over,  or  other 
than  single  folders),  gathering  machines, 
cloth  cutting,  board  cutting,  signature 
press  operating,  ruling,  stripping,  cover¬ 
ing  and  gang  stitching  machines,  or  any 
other  such  machine  that  may  be  manu¬ 
factured  for  the  purpose  of  replacing  hand 
work,  which  the  parties  hereto  shall 
mutually  agree  upon. 

J ourneywoman  Bookhinder 

A  Journey  woman  Bookbinder  is  one  who, 
after  three  years’  apprenticeship,  can  per¬ 
form  in  a  skilled  manner  any  of  the  follow¬ 
ing  operations,  shall  be  considered  a 
journeywoman  and  shall  come  under  the 
schedule  of  hours  and  wages  set  forth  as 
the  hours  and  wages  for  journeywomen: 

Machine  indexing,  numbering,  perforat¬ 
ing,  machine  sewing,  hand  sewing,  cheque 
binding,  collating,  gathering,  laying  on 
gold  leaf,  wire  stitching,  round  cornering, 
inserting,  padding,  counting,  tipping,  drill¬ 
ing,  punching,  light  work  edging,  single 
folding  machine,  small  folding  machines 
handling  sheets  under  17  x  22,  eyeletting, 
slitting,  feeding  ruling  machines,  making 
file  covers,  or  any  other  skilled  work  that 
shall  be  mutually  agreed  is  the  work  of  a 
skilled  journeywoman. 

The  length  of  apprenticeship  varies  from 
four  to  six  years  for  males.  For  females 
it  is  shorter — usually  three,  but  occasion¬ 
ally  four  years. 

Training  and  Supervision — A  Joint 
apprenticeship  committee  composed  of 
representatives  of  the  union  and  the 
employer  may  be  set  up  to  supervise  the 
training  of  apprentices.  Opportunity  must 
be  given  to  learn  all  branches  of  the  trade. 
An  apprentice  may  be  examined  periodi¬ 
cally  by  the  local  committee,  or  reports  on 
his  progress  may  be  made  to  the  committee 
by  the  chairman  of  the  chapel.  If  an 
apprentice  is  careless  or  neglectful  of  his 
duties  his  case  may  be  investigated  and 
referred  to  the  local  committee  for  action. 
Apprentices  may  not  leave  one  office  and 
enter  service  in  another  without  the  written 
consent  of  the  president  of  the  union. 
They  are  entitled  to  the  same  protection 


as  journeymen,  and  are  subject  to  the  same 
shop  rules,  hours  and  conditions  of  work. 

Wage  Scale— Wage  rates  for  male 
apprentices  are  usually  30  or  35  per  cent 
of  journeymen’s  wages  at  the  beginning  of 
the  apprenticeship  term  and  rise  by  yearly 
or  half-yearly  increases  to  90  per  cent 
(occasionally  as  high  as  95  or  as  low  as  75 
per  cent)  at  the  end  of  the  apprenticeship 
term.  For  females,  wages  most  often  start 
at  60  per  cent  of  journeywomen’s  rates  and 
rise  to  90  per  cent  in  the  last  year  or  six 
months  of  apprenticeship,  the  higher  per¬ 
centage  at  the  beginning,  compared  with 
male  rates,  being  evidently  due  to  the 
shorter  term  of  apprenticeship. 

Ratio  of  Apprentices  to  Journeymen — 
The  ratio  between  the  numbers  of 
apprentices  and  journeymen  who  may  be 
employed  varies  from  one  agreement  to 
another.  For  males,  the  most  common 
ratio  appears  to  be  one  apprentice  to  three, 
or  major  fraction  of  three,  journeymen; 
but  ratios  of  one  to  two,  one  to  four  or 
one  to  five  are  found  only  a  little  less 
frequently.  Sometimes  the  ratio  varies 
with  the  number  of  journeymen  employed, 
such  as  one  apprentice  for  the  first  four 
journeymen  employed,  two  for  eight 
journeymen,  and,  if  there  are  more  than 
eight,  then  one  extra  apprentice  is  allowed 
for  each  five  extra  journeymen. 

Sometimes  the  ratio  for  females  is 
different  from  that  set  for  males.  In  two 
agreements  the  ratio  was  one  to  five,  or 
major  fraction  of  five,  for  men  and  one  to 
three,  or  major  fraction  of  three,  for  women. 

Not  infrequently  an  office  is  allowed  one 
apprentice  if  at  least  one  journeyman  is 
regularly  employed,  regardless  of  the 
established  ratio. 

COLLECTIVE  AGREEMENT  ACT,  QUEBEC 

Decrees  issued  under  the  Collective 
Agreement  Act  affecting  the  printing  trades 
divide  the  province  into  three  regions, 
Montreal  Region,  Quebec  Region,  and 
Chicoutimi  Region,  and  each  region  is 
dealt  with  separately  in  the  following  out¬ 
line  of  apprenticeship  conditions. 

Montreal  Region 

Admission — Applicants  for  apprenticeship 
in  the  printing  trades  must  as  a  rule  be 
not  under  16  and  not  over  20  years  of 
age.  Educational  qualifications  ordinarily 
required  are  ninth  year  standing  (Catholic 
schools)  or  two  years  high  school 
(Protestant  schools).  Applicants  are 
required  to  pass  a  medical  examination. 
New  apprentices  may  be  employed  only 
with  the  approval  of  the  Apprenticeship 
Commission. 
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Training,  Supervision  and  Length  of 
Apprenticeship  —  An  apprentice  must 
attend  the  School  of  Graphic  Arts  at 
least  one  day  a  week  for  three  years. 
Provision  is  made  for  the  apprentice  to  be 
given  an  oral  examination  by  the  Appren¬ 
ticeship  Commission  every  six  months,  and 
for  the  Commission  to  report  on  his 
progress  to  his  employer  and  his  parents 
or  guardian.  Monthly  written  reports  on 
the  apprentice’s  progress  must  also  be  made 
to  the  Commission  by  the  person  in  charge 
of  apprentices  in  the  establishment  where 
he  is  employed. 

A  program  of  subjects  to  be  learnt  in 
each  year  of  the  apprenticeship  term  is 
laid  down.  The  term  of  apprenticeship  for 
compositors  is  six  years.  For  press  appren¬ 
tices  the  term  is  four  years  but  to  attain 
journeyman  status  an  apprentice  must  also 
take  a  recognized  course  at  a  graphic  arts 
school,  or  an  equivalent  course  approved 
by  the  Commission.  After  four  years,  an 
apprentice,  on  registering  for  such  a  course, 
becomes  an  apprentice  pressman  and  is 
required  to  continue  this  course  until  he 
has  completed  his  7th  year  of  apprentice¬ 
ship.  If  he  fails  to  undertake  and  complete 
such  a  course  he  is  classified  as  an  assistant 
pressman.  In  bookbinding  the  term  of 
apprenticeship  is  six  years  for  males  and 
three  3’ears  for  females.  Apprentices  are 
entitled  to  the  same  protection  as  journey¬ 
men,  and  are  subject  to  the  same  rules, 
working  conditions  and  hours. 

Wage  Scale — Hourly  rates  are  given  in 
the  wage  scale.  For  apprentice  compositors 
and  male  bookbinders  the  rates  are  from 
47  to  58  cents  in  the  first  six  months,  and 
from  $1.22  to  $1.55  in  the  l.Tth  six  months, 
according  to  zone.  For  apprentices  in  the 
press  department  rates  are  from  43  to  58 
cents  in  the  first  six  months,  and  from  $1.13 
to  $1.47  in  the  8th  six  months.  For 
apprentice  pressmen  the  rates  range  from 
$1.19  to  $1.60  in  the  5th  year,  and  from 
$1.21  to  $1.76  in  the  7th  year.  For  female 
bookbinding  apprentices  rates  run  from  44 
to  51  cents  in  the  first  six  months,  and 
from  67  to  80  cents  in  the  6th  six  months. 

Ratio  of  Apprentices  to  Journeymen — 

The  maximum  number  of  apprentices  that 
may  be  employed  in  any  trade  is  one  for 
every  one,  two  or  three  journeymen;  two 
for  every  four,  five  or  six  journeymen;  and 
three  for  every  seven,  eight  or  nine 
journeymen.  For  every  three  journeymen 
employed  over  nine  an  extra  apprentice  is 
allowed. 


Quebec  Region 

The  apprenticeship  rules  for  this  region 
are  not  as  detailed  as  those  for  the  Mont¬ 
real  region.  The  apphcant  must  be  not 
under  16  and  not  over  25  years  old,  and 
the  duration  of  the  apprenticeship  is  deter¬ 
mined  by  the  Competence  Committee  and 
ends  with  the  issue  of  a  journeyman’s  card 
at  the  end  of  his  first,  second,  third,  fourth 
or  fifth  year.  A  certain  standard  of  pro¬ 
ficiency  must  be  reached  before  this  card 
is  issued.  The  apprenticeship  period  for 
female  bookbinding  apprentices  is  four 
years. 

During  the  apprentice’s  first  month  he 
must  pass  an  oral  examination  before  the 
Board  of  Examiners,  and  may  be  required 
to  furnish  a  medical  certificate. 

The  ratio  between  the  number  of 
apprentices  and  the  number  of  journeymen 
that  may  be  employed  is  the  same  as  that 
already  mentioned  for  the  Montreal 
Region. 

Wages  for  male  apprentices  in  all  trades 
in  this  region  begin  at  from  $19.50  to  $21 
per  week  in  the  first  year,  and  rise  to  from 
$42  to  $47  per  week  in  the  fifth  year.  For 
female  apprentices  the  rates  are  $18.50  per 
week  in  the  first  six  months  and  $32  in  the 
8th  six  months,  rates  for  journeymen 
range  from  $1.52  to  $1.62i  per  hour.  All 
rates  are  three  per  cent  lower  than  the 
above  in  Levis  and  Lotbiniere  counties,  and 
10  per  cent  lower  in  judicial  districts  other 
than  that  of  Quebec. 

Chicoutimi  Region 

Applicants  for  apprenticeship  must  be  at 
least  16  years  old,  and  must  produce  a 
seventh  year  certificate.  The  term  of 
apprenticeship  is  five  years  for  compositors, 
pressmen  and  bookbinders,  and  three  years 
for  female  bookbinding  apprentices.  Cer¬ 
tain  credits  are  allowed  to  apprentices  who 
have  attended  regular  classes  at  the  Graphic 
Arts  School,  or  who  have  taken  recognized 
correspondence  courses. 

Wage  rates  for  male  apprentices  begin 
at  38  cents  per  hour  in  the  first  year  and 
reach  92  cents  per  hour  in  the  10th  six 
months.  For  female  bookbinding  appren¬ 
tices  the  rate  is  40  cents  per  hour  in  the 
first  six  months  and  58  cents  in  the  6th 
six  months  in  Zone  I;  and  five  per  cent 
lower  in  Zone  II.  Journeymen’s  rates  are 
$1.28  to  $1.35  an  hour. 

An  employer  who  has  one  journeyman 
may  hire  one  apprentice;  if  he  has  two 
journeymen  he  may  have  two  apprentices; 
and  for  each  additional  two  journeymen 
one  extra  apprentice  may  be  employed. 
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Collective  Agreement  Act,  Quebec;  Industrial 
Standards  Acts,  Ontario,  Saskatchewan,  Alberta 


Under  the  Collective  Agreement  Act, 
Quebec,  a  number  of  wage  increases  were 
made  obligatory  by  Orders  in  Council 
during  October  and  November.  Some 
changes  were  also  made  in  other  condi¬ 
tions  of  work,  including  paid  holidays, 
vacations  with  pay,  hours  of  work  and 
overtime. 

In  the  food  products  retail  trade  at 
Quebec,  minimum  hourly  wage  rates  were 
increased  by  10  cents,  and  minimum 
weekly  rates  by  $1  in  Zone  II;  minimum 
rates  of  Zone  I  were  unchanged;  compen¬ 
sation  for  unused  vacation  credits  is  now 
provided  for  all  employees  of  both  zones 
who  leave  their  employment  for  any 
reason. 

In  the  ladies’  handbag  manufacturing 
industry  throughout  the  province  paid  holi¬ 
days  were  increased  from  two  to  four.  In 
the  trucking  industry  at  Montreal  minimum 
hourly  rates  for  all  classes  except  junior 
helpers  were  increased  by  5  cents. 

Minimum  hourly  rates  for  longshoremen 
(ocean  and  inland)  at  Sorel  were  increased 
by  15  cents  per  hour  for  day  work  and 
by  22|  cents  per  hour  for  night  work.  For  • 
unloading  grain  from  Great  Lakes  or  ocean 
vessels  into  elevators,  hours  of  work  were 
adjusted  and  the  minimum  hourly  rate  for 
work  between  7  a.m.  and  11  p.m.  is  now 
$1.43  and  the  rate  for  work  between  11  p.m. 
and  6  a.m.,  $2.14i,  as  well  as  after  55  hours 
per  week;  time  and  one-half  is  now  paid 
for  work  between  1  p.m.  and  midnight  on 


Saturday  and  double  time  for  work  during 
meal  hours;  vacation  pay  equal  to  2  per 
cent  of  total  wages  during  navigation 
season  is  now  provided. 

In  the  metal  trades  at  Quebec  the 
regular  work  week  was  reduced  from  55  to 
52j  hours;  minimum  hourly  rates  were 
increased  by  from  3  to  5  cents  per  hour, 
and  two  paid  holidays  are  now  provided  for. 

Under  the  Industrial  Standards  Act,  in 
Ontario,  new  schedules  for  electrical  workers 
at  London  and  for  bricklayers  at  Ottawa 
were  gazetted  September  25.  The  new 
schedule  for  electrical  workers  at  London 
increases  the  minimum  hourly  rate  from 
$1.90  to  $2.05  and  provides  further  in¬ 
creases  of  5  cents  per  hour,  each  six  months, 
to  a  new  rate  of  $2.20  on  and  after 
January  1,  1956.  The  new  schedule  for 
bricklayers  at  Ottawa,  except  for  certain 
overtime  restrictions,  remains  unchanged 
with  a  minimum  rate  of  $2  per  hour. 

During  October  and  November,  in 
Ontario,  minimum  hourly  wage  rates  in 
the  men’s  and  boys’  clothing  industry 
throughout  the  province  were  increased  by 
from  3  to  64  cents  per  hour. 

In  Saskatchewan,  a  new  schedule  for 
painters  at  Saskatoon  increases  the  mini¬ 
mum  hourly  rate  from  $1.40  to  $1.65  per 
hour,  and  reduces  the  regular  weekly  work¬ 
ing  hours  from  44  to  40. 

In  Alberta,  a  new  schedule  for  painters 
at  Edmonton  increases  the  minimum  hourly 
rate  to  $1.45  per  hour. 


Clergyman  Condemns  U.S.  "Right-To-Work"  Laws 


The  Rev.  William  J.  Kelly,  a  Catholic 
University  educator  and  former  Chairman 
of  the  New  York  state  Labour  Relations 
Board,  writing  in  a  weekly  paper,  The 
Machinist,  sharply  assailed  “right-to-work” 
legislation,  which  outlaws  the  closed  shop. 

He  said  the  legislation  was  “morally 
wrong”  in  that  it  directly  violated  “man’s 
natural  right”.  The  Catholic  priest  quoted 
from  teachings  accepted  by  all  religious 
faiths  to  support  his  stand. 

He  described  the  laws  as  destructive  of 
the  general  welfare.  “All  good  men  and 
women,  Protestants,  Jews  and  Catholics, 


should  seek  by  every  just  means  to  get 
such  laws  repealed  and  should  oppose  them 
whenever  they  are  proposed,”  Father  Kelly 
declared. 

“History  testifies  that  the  union  shop  has 
been^  a  stabilizing  influence  in  industrial 
lelations,  he  said.  “The  same  history 
testifies  that  open  shop  legislation  has  only 
led  to  unrest  and  low  wages.” 

Father  Kelly’s  article  is  the  first  in  a 
series  on  “right  to  work”  laws  being 
published  by  The  Machinist.  Similar 
articles  by  leading  Protestant  and  Jewish 
clergymen  will  follow. 
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LaboBir  Law 


Legal  Decisions  Affecting  Labour 

Saskatchewan  and  British  Columbia  courts  review  decisions  of  Labour 
Relations  Boards.  Saskatchewan  appeal  court  affirms  award  of  damages 
to  injured  farm  worker.  Quebec  court  refuses  application  by  a  long¬ 
shoreman  for  order  requiring  union  local  to  admit  him  to  membership 


In  Saskatchewan  the  Court  of  Appeal  has 
quashed  an  order  of  the  Labour  Relations 
Board  certifying  an  international  union  for 
a  six-store  bargaining  unit,  holding  that  the 
application  for  certification  was  not  timely 
because  five  of  six  agreements  concluded  by 
affiliates  of  the  union  separately  for  each 
store  had  not  yet  been  in  force  for  10 
months. 

In  another  case  the  Court  upheld  a  judg¬ 
ment  for  damages  against  the  employer  of 
a  farm  labourer  who  was  injured  while 
using  unsafe  machinery. 

The  British  Columbia  Supreme  Court 
held  that  the  Labour  Relations  Board  had 
acted  within  its  jurisdiction  in  certifying  an 
electrical  workers’  union  as  bargaining  agent 
for  gas  workers  employed  by  the  British 
Columbia  Electric  Company. 

In  Quebec  a  member  of  a  longshoremen’s 
union  did  not  succeed  in  obtaining  a  court 
order  to  compel  a  Montreal  local  of  the 
union  to  admit  him. 

Saskatchewan  Court  of  Appeal  .  . . 

.  .  .  because  of  existing  local  agreements,  quashes 
international's  certification  for  six-store  unit 

On  October  8  the  Saskatchewan  Court 
of  Appeal  granted  an  employer’s  application 
for  an  order  to  quash  an  order  of  the 
Labour  Relations  Board  consolidating  six 
bargaining  units  into  one  and  certifying  an 
international  union  as  bargaining  agent 
instead  of  several  of  its  locals.  The  Court 
held  that  the  Board  had  no  jurisdiction  to 
hear  the  union’s  application  for  certification 
on  behalf  of  the  new  unit  because  under 
the  Trade  Union  Act,  where  a  collective 
agreement  is  in  effect,  an  application  for 
certification  can  be  made  only  during  the 
eleventh  month  of  the  term  of  the  agree¬ 
ment. 

Chief  Justice  Martin  gave  the  facts  in 
his  reasons  for  decision.  On  February  18, 
1954,  a  representative  of  the  Retail,  Whole¬ 
sale  and  Department  Store  Union  applied 
to  the  Labour  Relations  Board  for  an 


order  rescinding  paragraphs  1,  2  and  3  of 
its  six  certification  orders  respecting  the 
employees  of  Macdonalds  Consohdated 
Limited  at  Regina,  Yorkton,  Swift  Current, 
Saskatoon,  Prince  Albert  and  North  Battle- 
ford,  and  establishing  a  new  bargaining  unit 
composed  of  all  the  company’s  employees 
in  the  six  cities.  The  union  locals  pre¬ 
viously  certified  as  bargaining  agents  of 
employees  in  the  six  cities  were  afEhated 
with  the  international  organization  making 
the  new  application  for  certification.  The 
application  of  the  international  was  filed  on 
February  23  and  served  on  the  company 
on  February  25. 

Paragraphs  1,  2  and  3  which  the  union 
asked  the  Board  to  rescind  were  substan¬ 
tially  the  same  in  all  six  orders.  They 
stated  that  the  employees  of  the  company 
in  the  city  named  constituted  an  appro¬ 
priate  bargaining  unit,  that  the  local  union 
named  represented  a  majority  of  the 
employees  in  the  unit,  and  that  the 
employer  must  bargain  with  representatives 
of  the  local  union.  The  employees  in  each 
city  constituted  a  separate  bargaining  unit. 
The  first  of  the  certification  orders  was 
issued  in  December  1946  and  the  sixth  in 
April  1953. 

Six  collective  agreements  were  concluded 
between  the  employer  and  the  bargaining 
agent  for  each  unit.  Each  of  the  agree¬ 
ments  contained  a  provision  that  it  should 
remain  in  effect  for  one  year  and  there¬ 
after  from  year  to  year  unless,  no  more 
than  60  nor  less  than  30  days  before  the 
renewal  date,  either  party  notified  the 
other  in  writing  of  its  desire  to  terminate 
or  revise  the  agreement.  The  agreements 
were  effective  from  six  different  dates,  all 
in  March,  April,  May  or  June  of  1953. 


This  section,  prepared  by  the  Legisla¬ 
tion  Branch,  reviews  labour  laws  as  they 
are  enacted  by  Parliament  and  the 
provincial  legislatures,  regulations  under 
these  laws,  and  selected  court  decisions 
affecting  labour. 
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On  April  21,  1954,  the  Board  certified 
the  international  union  as  the  bargaining 
agent  ior  a  unit  made  up  of  the  six  exist¬ 
ing  units.  The  order  was  stated  to  be 
“subject  to  the  condition  that  the  presently 
existing  collective  bargaining  agreements  do 
remain  in  force  according  to  their  terms”. 
In  the  Chief  Justice’s  view,  however,  the 
effect  of  the  new  certification  order  was  to 
put  an  end  to  the  existing  agreements  and 
replace  them  with  another  and  different 
agreement. 

He  quoted  Section  26  of  the  Saskat¬ 
chewan  Trade  Union  Act,  which  provides 
that  every  collective  agreement  shall 
remain  in  force  for  one  year  from  its 
effective  date  and  thereafter  from  year  to 
year,  unless  either  party  notifies  the  other 
in  writing  not  less  than  30  days  nor  more 
than  60  days  before  the  renewal  date  that 
it  desires  to  terminate  or  revise  the  agree¬ 
ment.  Subsection  3  provides  that  any  trade 
union  claiming  to  represent  a  majority  of 
emploj^ees  in  a  unit  or  part  of  a  unit 
covered  by  an  agreement  may  apply  for 
certification  not  less  than  30  days  nor 
more  than  60  days  before  the  renewal 
date  of  the  agreement. 

In  the  case  at  bar  it  was  suggested  that 
the  union  applying  for  certification  was 
the  same  entity  as  the  local  unions,  the 
parties  to  the  collective  agreements.  His 
Lordship  stated  that  a  reference  to  the 
constitution  of  the  international  union  was 
sufficient  to  establish  that  the  locals  were 
separate  entities  from  the  international. 

After  examining  the  expiry  dates  of 
the  six  agreements,  he  concluded  that  the 
application  of  the  international  union,  filed 
with  the  Board  of  February  23,  1954,  was 
not  made  “less  than  30  days  nor  more 
than  60  days”  before  the  renewal  dates  of 
the  agreements  between  the  company  and 
the  locals,  except  in  the  case  of  the  agree¬ 
ment  covering  the  employees  in  Regina. 
Theiefoie  the  application  was  not  made  in 
accordance  with  the  provisions  of  the  Trade 
Union  Act  and  the  Board  was  without 
jurisdiction  to  hear  it.  The  Board’s  order 
should  therefore  be  quashed. 

Counsel  for  the  Board  referred  to 
Section  17  of  the  Act,  which  provides  that 
the  Board  shall  have  full  power  to  deter¬ 
mine  any  question  of  fact  necessary  to  its 
jurisdiction.  He  contended  that  the  Board 
had  power  to  decide  the  facts  which  would 
or  would  not  give  it  jurisdiction  and  that 
having  decided  the  facts  its  decision  could 
not  be  questioned  on  certiorari.  In  this 
case,  however,  the  Chief  Justice  stated 
that  the  facts  admitted  by  the  parties 
showed  that  the  application  was  not  made 
during  the  period  provided  by  the  Act. 


The  Board,  therefore,  had  no  jurisdiction 
to  deal  with  it  and  being  without  jurisdic¬ 
tion  could  not  determine  any  facts. 

The  Court  accordingly  quashed  the 
Board’s  order  certifying  the  international 
union  as  the  bargaining  agent  for  a  unit 
composed  of  six  existing  units.  In  re 
Macdonalds  Consolidated  Limited  and 
Retail,  Wholesale  and  Departments  Store 
Union  [1954]  13  WWR  (NS)  363. 

Saskatchewan  Court  of  Appeal . . . 

.  .  .  dismisses  appeal  by  farmer  from  judgment  that 
awarded  damages  to  an  employee  who  was  injured 

On  October  8  the  Saskatchewan  Court 
of  Appeal  dismissed  an  employer’s  appeal 
from  a  judgment  awarding  damages  to  a 
farm  labourer  injured  while  in  his  employ. 
The  Court  held  that  the  employer  was 
negligent  in  permitting  the  worker  to  con¬ 
tinue  to  use  machinery  which  he  knew  to 
be  unsafe.  The  amount  of  damages 
awarded  was  $6,545. 

Chief  Justice  Martin  outlined  the  facts 
of  the  case.  The  plaintiff,  a  Dane  who 
came  to  Canada  in  1949,  was  hired  in 
August  1951  to  work  on  the  defendant’s 
dairy  farm  near  Unity,  Sask.  The 
machinery  on  the  farm  included  a  very  old 
feed  cutter  with  the  self-feeder  missing. 
In  the  spring  of  1951  when  the  defendant 
had  some  repairs  done  to  the  cutter,  he 
learned  that  it  was  obsolete  and  that  it 
was  impossible  to  reconstruct  the  old 
self-feeder  or  to  obtain  a  new  one.  He 
decided  to  continue  to  use  the  cutter, 
knowing  that  it  would  be  necessary  to  feed 
it  by^  hand.  On  December  4,  while  the 
plaintiff  was  pushing  bundles  of  clover 
into  the  cutter,  his  left  hand  and  arm  were 
drawn  into  the  machine  and  he  lost  his 
arm  to  within  three  inches  of  the  elbow. 

The  Chief  Justice  agreed  with  the  finding 
of  the  trial  judge  that  the  defendant  was 
negligent  m  having  the  plaintiff  feed 
sheaves  and  bundles  into  the  machine  by 
hand  as  he  must  have  known  that  it  was 
a  dangerous  operation.  There  was  no 
doubt  that  an  employer  has  the  duty  to 
take  reasonable  care  for  the  safety  of  his 
employees  by  providing  proper  appliances 
and  maintaining  them  in  a  reasonably  safe 
condition.  The  employer  is  negligent  if 
he  knows  that  machinery  is  unsafe  and 
nevertheless  allows  it  to  be  used  by  his 
employees. 

It  was  also  well  established  that  an 
employee  who  knowingly  works  on  dan¬ 
gerous  premises  or  with  defective  plant  or 
tools  is  not  debarred  from  seeking  damages 
against  his  employer  by  reason  of  the 
maxim  volenti  non  fit  injuria.  Where  there 
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is  a  duty  on  the  part  of  the  employer,  in 
order  to  escape  liability  for  neglect  of  that 
duty,  the  employer  must  establish  that  the 
employee  contracted  to  take  on  himself 
the  risk  and  exempted  his  employer  from 
his  duty.  Mere  continuance  in  service  with 
knowledge  of  the  danger  does  not  prevent 
the  employee  from  recovering  damages  for 
the  employer’s  negligence. 

The  Chief  Justice  found  no  ground  upon 
which  the  plaintiff  could  be  found  guilty 
of  contributory  negligence.  He  appeared 
to  have  performed  his  work  in  the  only 
manner  in  which  it  could  be  performed. 
Because  of  the  lack  of  a  self-feeder  he  had 
to  push  the  bundles  of  clover  into  the 
cutter  by  hand.  There  was  no  suggestion 
that  his  employer  had  instructed  him  to 
do  otherwise. 

For  these  reasons  the  Court  dismissed 
with  costs  the  employer’s  appeal  from  a 
judgment  requiring  him  to  pay  damages. 
Nielsen  v.  Redel  [1954]  13  WWR  (NS)  416. 

British  Columbia  Supreme  Court... 

.  .  .  holds  that  Board  had  iurisdiction  to  certify 
electrical  workers’  union  for  gas  workers'  unit 

On  September  21  the  British  Columbia 
Supreme  Court  dismissed  a  company’s 
application  for  an  order  to  quash  the 
certification  of  an  electrical  workers’  union 
as  the  bargaining  agent  for  employees 
engaged  in  the  manufacture  and  distribu- 
tion_  of  gas.  The  Court  held  that  it  had 
no  jurisdiction  to  quash  an  order  of  the 
Labour  Relations  Board  since  the  Board 
had  exercised  the  powers  conferred  on  it 
by  statute  to  determine  whether  the  con¬ 
ditions  required  for  certification  existed  and, 
upon  finding  that  they  did,  to  certify  an 
applicant  union. 

Mr.  Justice  Whittaker  gave  the  facts  in 
his  reasons  for  decision.  The  British 
Columbia  Elecrtic  Company  applied  by 
way  of  certiorari  proceedings  to  quash  an 
order  of  the  Labour  Relations  Board 
certifying  Local  213  of  the  International 
Brotherhood  of  Electrical  Workers  as  the 
bargaining  agent  for  a  unit  of  its  employees 
engaged  in  the  manufacture  and  distribu¬ 
tion  of  gas.  The  application  was  made  on 
the  ground  that  the  union’s  jurisdiction 
under  its  constitution  did  not  cover  workers 
in  the  gas  industry,  and  that  the  Board 
therefore  could  not  have  been  satisfied  that 
a  majority  of  the  employees  in  the  unit 
were  members  in  good  standing  of  the 
union. 

His  Lordship  quoted  the  provisions  of 
the  British  Columbia  Labour  Relations  Act 
which  set  out  the  obligations  of  the  Board 
in  determining  whether  certification  should 


be  granted.  It  was  clear  that  the  Board 
had  jurisdiction  to  grant  certification  if 
it  was  satisfied  that  a  majority  of  the 
employees  in  the  unit  were  members  in 
good  standing  of  the  applicant  union  or,  if 
it  was  in  doubt  on  that  question,  if  a 
majority  of  the  employees  voted  for  the 
applicant  in  a  representation  election. 
Presumably  the  employees  in  the  unit 
could  choose  as  their  bargaining  agent  a 
union  whose  members  were  engaged  in  a 
totally  different  kind  of  work,  unfamiliar 
with  wages  and  conditions  of  work  in  the 
industry  in  which  the  employees  were 
engaged.  This  could  result  in  some 
embarrassment  to  the  employer  and  could 
lesult  in  jurisdictional  disputes  between 
rival  ^  unions,  each  seeking  to  advance  its 
prestige  or  power  by  securing  members 
regardless  of  its  trade  jurisdiction.  In  His 
Lordship’s  opinion,  this  might  not  be  con¬ 
ducive  to  industrial  peace  but  no  doubt 
the  Legislature  had  given  these  matters 
serious  consideration  before  passing  the  Act 
in  its  present  form. 

_He  then  quoted  sections  from  the  con¬ 
stitution  of  the  IBEW  dealing  with  its 
jurisdiction.  Section  1  states  that  the  union 
has  jurisdiction  over  “all  electrical  wage 
workers”.  Section  9  of  Article  XV  provides 
that  “any  employee  engaged  in  the  elec¬ 
trical  industry  on  work  coming  under  the 
jurisdiction  of  IBEW  charters,  as  above 
indicated  and  as  interpreted  by  the  IP 
(International  President),  may  become  a 
member  of  any  local  union  . . .”  Another 
section  under  the  heading  “Qualification  of 
Members  provides  that  “any  electrical 
worker  or  employee  of  good  character,  not 
less  than  ^  16  years  of  age,  is  eligible  to 
member.ship,  provided  he  passes  a  satis¬ 
factory  examination  when  required  to  do 
so  . . .”  Article  XXVIII,  Section  1,  under 
the  heading  “Jurisdiction”,  reads: 

It  is  quite  necessary,  therefore,  that  the 
jurisdiction  of  the  IBEW  be  recognized  as 
one  covering: 

(a) _The_  manufacture,  assembling,  con¬ 
struction,  installation  or  erection,  repair  or 
maintenance  of  all  materials,  equipment, 
apparatus  and  appliances  required  in  the’ 
production  of  electricity  and  its  effects. 

(b)  The  operation,  inspection  and  super¬ 

vision  of  primary  electrical  equipment, 
apparatus,  appliances,  or  devices  by  which 
the  power  known  as  electricity  is  generated 
utilized  and  controlled.  ’ 

After  vainly  seeking  certification  in  a 
number  of  applications  which  were  rejected 
by  the  Board,  Local  213  attempted  to 
amend  its  by-laws  to  include  gas  workers. 
The  amended  provision  reads: 

Qualification  and  admission  of  members 
shall  be  in  accord  with  Articles  XXI,  XXII 
and  XXVIII  of  the  IBEW  Constitution,  it 
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being  distinctly  understood  that  all  ernployees 
of  electric  generating  companies  or  distribut¬ 
ing  companies,  including  gas  workers,  shall 
be  eligible  for  membership  under  the  fore¬ 
going. 

The  International  President  of  the  union 
approved  this  amendment,  and  by  tele¬ 
gram  to  the  local  declared  that  the  com¬ 
pany’s  gas  employees,  who  had  formerly 
been  members  of  the  Vancouver-Victoria 
Gas  Workers’  Federal  Union  225,  had  been 
accepted  as  members  in  good  standing  of 
Local  213. 

The  above  amendment  was  passed  after 
Local  213  had  made  three  unsuccessful 
applications  for  certification.  On  its  fourth 
application  a  certificate  was  granted  but 
was  later  cancelled  after  the  Board  had 
received  a  written  submission  from  the 
company’s  solicitor  reviewing  fully  the 
provisions  of  the  IBEW  constitution. 

Local  213  made  a  fifth  application  for 
certification  under  the  new  Labour  Rela¬ 
tions  Act  which  came  into  effect  in  June.* 
In  the  representation  vote  directed  by  the 
Board,  a  majority  of  the  gas  employees 
voted  for  Local  213.  A  certificate  was 
granted  on  July  22. 

His  Lordship  stated  his  view  of  the 
matter  in  these  words; 

To  the  judicial  mind,  at  least,  it  would 
seem  clear  that  the  jurisdiction  of  the  IBEW 
and  its  local  unions  is,  by  the  constitution, 
limited  to  the  electrical  field,  and  only 
electrical  workers  may  be  members.  It 
follows  that  employees  engaged  in  the  pro¬ 
duction  and  distribution  of  gas  cannot  be 
members  even  though  they  may  have  applied 
for  membership,  been  accepted  and  paid  dues. 
I  think  this  is  so  notwithstanding  that  Sec¬ 
tion  3(1)  of  the  Labour  Relations  Act 
declares  that:  “Every  employee  has  the  right 
to  be  a  member  of  a  trade-union  and  to 
participate  in  its  lawful  activities.” 

It  could  not  be  argued  that  that  section 
enabled  a  union  to  open  its  membership  to 
everyone  regardless  of  the  union  constitu¬ 
tion.  He  considered  that  the  local  could 
not  have  a  greater  jurisdiction  than  the 
parent  body  and  that  the  amendment  to 
the  local  by-laws  was  clearly  ultra  vires. 
The  approval  of  the  International  Presi¬ 
dent  did  not,  in  His  Lordship’s  opinion, 
change  the  situation. 

He  then  turned  to  the  question  of 
whether  he  had  power  to  set  aside  the 
Board’s  certificate  by  way  of  certiorari 
proceedings  in  view  of  Section  65(1)  of  the 
Act,  which  provides  that  the  Board’s 

•Section  3(1)  of  the  Industrial  Conciliation  and 
Arbitration  Act  reads  as  follows:  “Every  employee 
shall  have  the  right  to  be  a  member  of  a  trade 
union  or  employees’  organization  in  which  he  is 
eligible  for  membership  and  to  participate  in  the 
lawful  activities  thereof.’’  The  underlined  words 
do  not  appear  in  the  new  Labour  Relations  Act. 


decision  on  various  questions,  including  the 
question  of  whether  a  person  is  a  member 
in  good  standing  of  a  union,  shall  be  final 
and  conclusive.  He  referred  to  the  state¬ 
ment  by  Mr.  Justice  Cartwright  in  Toronto 
Newspaper  Guild  v.  Globe  Printing  Co. 
(L.G.,  Aug.  1953,  p.  1174)  of  the  three 
grounds  on  which  the  decision  of  an 
inferior  tribunal  may  be  quashed,  namely, 
that  it  has  failed  to  perform  its  duty  to 
act  in  good  faith  and  fairly  listen  to  both 
sides,  that  it  has  exceeded  its  jurisdiction, 
or  that  it  has  declined  jurisdiction.  There 
was  no  suggestion  in  the  present  case  that 
the  Board  did  not  act  in  good  faith,  that 
it  did  not  fairly  listen  to  both  sides,  or 
that  it  did  not  give  consideration  to  the 
terms  of  the  IBEW  constitution.  This 
disposed  of  the  first  ground  mentioned. 

On  the  question  of  jurisdiction,  Mr. 
Justice  Whittaker  referred  to  the  judgment 
of  the  Supreme  Court  of  Canada  in  Segal 
V.  Montreal  (City)  [1931]  SCR  460,  in 
which  it  was  held  that,  since  the  statute 
had  given  the  inferior  tribunal  jurisdiction 
to  determine  the  law  involved  as  well  as 
the  facts,  prohibition  was  not  applicable. 
The  duty  imposed  on  the  Board  by  the 
British  Columbia  Labour  Relations  Act  of 
determining  whether  a  person  is  a  member 
in  good  standing  of  a  union  involved  a 
question  of  law,  as  to  the  construction  to 
be  placed  on  the  union’s  constitution,  and 
of  fact,  as  to  whether  a  person  has  been 
accepted  as  a  member  and  is  otherwise  in 
good  standing.  It  was  stated  in  the  Segal 
case  that  the  test  of  jurisdiction  was 
whether  or  not  the  justices  had  power  to 
enter  upon  the  inquiry,  not  whether  their 
conclusions  were  true  or  false.  In  the  case 
at  bar,  there  could  be  no  question  of  the 
Board’s  power  to  enter  upon  the  inquiry. 

In  the  Segal  judgment,  reference  was 
made  to  the  statement  that  a  judge  of 
an  inferior  court  cannot  give  himself  juris¬ 
diction  by  a  wrong  decision  on  the  facts. 
It  was  pointed  out  that,  while  this  state¬ 
ment  is  correct  in  cases  where  the  legis¬ 
lature  has  made  the  existence  of  certain 
facts  a  condition  precedent  to  the  exercise 
of  jurisdiction,  it  does  not  apply  where  the 
legislature  has  conferred  the  jurisdiction 
not  conditionally  upon  the  facts  actually 
existing  but  upon  a  finding  by  the  tribunal 
that  they  do  exist. 

Following  this  reasoning.  His  Lordship 
was  of  the  opinion  that,  if  the  Labour 
Relations  Act  had  said  that  certification 
could  not  be  granted  unless  the  union  had 
as  members  a  majority  of  employees  in 
the  unit  and  it  appeared  to  the  Court  that 
the  union  did  not  in  fact  have  a  majority, 
he  would  have  power  to  quash  the  Board’s 
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order.  The  Act,  however,  entrusted  the 
Board  with  a  jurisdiction  which  included 
the  jurisdiction  to  determine  whether  the 
union  had  a  majority,  as  well  as  jurisdic¬ 
tion,  on  finding  that  it  did  have  a  majority, 
to  certify  the  union  or,  if  in  doubt,  to 
direct  a  representation  vote. 

The  Board  had  jurisdiction  to  and  did 
enter  upon  the  inquiry  as  to  whether  the 
applicant  union  had  as  members  a  majority 
of  the  employees.  Under  these  circum¬ 
stances  His  Lordship  held  that  he  had  no 
power  to  quash  the  certificate  issued  by  the 
Board  following  a  representation  vote 
favourable  to  the  union.  The  Court 
accordingly  dismissed  the  company’s  appli¬ 
cation.  In  re  International  Brotherhood 
of  Electrical  Workers  Local  213  and  Labour 
Relations  Board  (British  Columbia)  [1954] 
13  WWR  (NS)  273. 

Quebec  Superior  Court . . . 

.  .  .  holds  longshoreman  not  entitled  to  mandamus  to 
compel  a  union  local  to  admit  him  to  membership 

On  February  23,  1945,  the  Quebec 

Superior  Court  at  Montreal  dismissed  the 
application  of  a  member  of  the  Interna¬ 
tional  Longshoremen’s  Association  for  a 
writ  of  mandamus  to  compel  a  union  local 
to  admit  him  as  a  member.  The  Court 
held  that  the  plaintiff  was  not  entitled  to 
a  preference  in  admission  to  the  local  under 
the  constitution  of  the  international  union, 
that  the  local  had  authority  to  reject  his 
application,  and  that  he  should  have 
followed  the  union’s  appeal  procedure 
before  taking  the  matter  to  court. 

The  facts  of  the  case  were  contained  in 
the  Court’s  reasons  for  decision,  given  by 
Mr.  Justice  Garneau.  The  plaintiff,  a 
longshoreman  from  Saint  John,  N.B.,  and 
a  member  of  Local  1764  and  Local  273  of 
the  International  Longshoremen’s  Associa¬ 
tion,  applied  for  membership  in  Local  1657 
of  the  union  in  Montreal.  He  did  not 
reveal  that  he  was  already  a  member  of 
the  union  or  demand  any  preference.  On 
August  10,  1952,  his  application  was  rejected 
at  a  meeting  of  the  local.  He  then  applied 
for  a  writ  of  mandamus  to  compel  the 
Montreal  local  to  admit  him  on  the  ground 
that  he  was  entitled  to  be  admitted  by 
virtue  of  Article  XV,  Section  5  of  the 
constitution  of  the  ILA. 

Mr.  Justice  Garneau  quoted  that 
provision : 

Any  member  of  the  ILA  making  applica¬ 
tion  for  membership  in  a  local  having 
jurisdiction  on  a  craft  different  from  the 
craft  in  which  he  i.s  currently  a  member, 
who  at  the  time  of  such  application  has 
been  a  member  of  the  ILA  in  good  standing 


continuously  for  at  least  five  years,  shall  be 
entitled  to  preference  in  admission  to  such 
new  local  over  applicants  who  are  not 
members  of  the  ILA. 

Counsel  for  the  union  pointed  out  that 
Local  1764  in  Saint  John  and  Local  1657 
in  Montreal  both  had  jurisdiction  over  the 
trade  of  checker  and  that  the  plaintiff  was 
already  a  member  of  Local  1764.  Article 
XV,  Section  5,  on  which  he  based  his  claim, 
did  not  give  preference  in  admission  to  a 
local  to  an  ILA  member  belonging  to 
another  local  having  the  same  jurisdiction. 
The  Court  held  that  for  this  reason  alone 
the  plaintiff’s  action  should  be  dismissed. 

Under  the  ILA  constitution  a  member 
cannot  belong  to  two  locals  having  juris¬ 
diction  over  the  same  trade.  A  member 
wishing  to  join  another  local  for  the  same 
trade  should  apply  for  a  transfer  from  one 
local  to  the  other.  An  ILA  member 
applying  for  admission  to  another  local  is 
also  required  to  submit  a  card  issued  by 
the  local  to  which  he  belongs  showing  that 
he  has  paid  his  dues  and  that  there  is  no 
complaint  against  him.  The  plaintiff  had 
done  neither  of  these  things.  Before 
beginning  court  proceedings  he  had  revealed 
to  the  local  that  he  was  already  a  member 
of  Local  273  and  Local  1764  but  he  had 
not  presented  the  required  cards. 

Under  the  section  of  the  ILA  constitu¬ 
tion  dealing  with  transfers,  a  member  can 
have  his  membership  transferred  from  one 
local  to  another  provided  that  he  is  eligible 
under  the  by-laws  of  the  local;  the  local, 
however,  has  the  right  to  accept  or  reject 
a  member’s  application.  The  plaintiff  did 
not  claim  that  the  decision  of  the  local  to 
reject  his  application  violated  the  rules  of 
natural  justice.  Only  seven  out  of  17 
applications  submitted  to  the  meeting  were 
accepted,  because  of  the  scarcity  of  employ¬ 
ment  in  the  area.  After  his  application  was 
refused  the  plaintiff  withdrew  his  $50 
deposit,  which  indicated  that  he  accepted 
the  union’s  decision.  The  procedure 
followed  by  the  meeting  was  in  accordance 
with  the  union’s  constitution  and  by-laws, 
so  that  the  decision  was  not  illegal  on  that 
ground. 

Mr.  Justice  Garneau  stated  that  under 
the  Code  of  Civil  Procedure  mandamus 
was  an  exceptional  remedy  to  be  granted 
only  when  no  other  equally  convenient  and 
effectual  remedy  was  available.  He  noted 
that  without  even  obtaining  his  transfer 
the  plaintiff  had  the  right  under  the  ILA 
constitution  to  seek  employment  in  a  trade 
within  the  jurisdiction  of  the  local,  although 
he  might  be  required  to  pay  dues  to  the 
local.  The  plaintiff  had  not  taken 
advantage  of  this  provision  in  the  con¬ 
stitution  and  had  not  revealed  that  he  was 
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already  a  member  of  two  ILA  locals.  Even 
after  he  had  revealed  that  he  was  a  member 
of  Local  1764  he  had  not  gone  to  the  union 
hall  in  the  port  of  Montreal  where  all 
persons  in  the  trade  must  go  when  they 
are  looking  for  work.  The  Court  held  that 
a  person  who  does  not  exercise  his  rights 
cannot  seek  the  help  of  the  courts  by  means 
of  a  writ  of  mandamus. 

His  Lordship  stated  that  while  the 
plaintiff  had  the  right  to  invoke  the 
provisions  of  the  ILA  constitution  in  favour 
of  his  claim  he  was  also  bound  by  its 
provisions  concerning  legal  remedies  against 
the  union  and  its  locals.  Under  Article 
XIX  of  the  constitution  the  plaintiff  had 
a  right  of  appeal  to  the  district  council  or 
organization  of  the  union.  A  member  has 
no  right  to  bring  a  court  action  until  he 
has  exhausted  any  remedies  available  under 
the  constitution. 

In  this  connection  the  plaintiff  referred 
to  the  judgment  of  the  New  Brunswick 
Supreme  Court  in  McRae  v.  Local  1720 
ILA  (L.G.,  March  1953,  p.  439).  Mr. 
Justice  Garneau  stated  that  in  that  case 
the  court  had  found  that  the  sentence  of 
expulsion  from  the  union  had  been  pro¬ 
nounced  by  a  body  which  had  no  authority 
to  do  so  and  that  therefore  there  was  no 
appeal.  In  the  case  at  bar  the  plaintiff’s 
application  for  admission  to  the  local  had 


been  submitted  to  the  executive  committee 
and  then  referred  to  a  meeting  of  the 
members.  Both  of  these  bodies  had 
authority  to  deal  with  the  application  and 
if  the  plaintiff  objected  to  their  decision 
he  had  the  right  to  appeal  to  the  district 
organization. 

The  paragraph  in  Article  992  of  the  Code 
of  Civil  Procedure  by  virtue  of  which  the 
plaintiff  claimed  his  right  to  a  writ  of 
mandamus  provides  that  mandamus  may 
be  used  to  require  the  performance  of  any 
act  or  duty  “not  of  a  merely  private 
nature”.  His  Lordship  considered  that  in 
this  case  the  act  the  plaintiff  sought  to 
have  performed  was  of  purely  private 
interest  and  not  in  the  interest  of  society 
in  general. 

The  judge  also  considered  it  doubtful 
that  a  writ  of  mandamus  could  be  issued 
against  a  group  of  persons  such  as  a  union, 
which  was  not  a  legal  entity  or  a  society 
within  the  meaning  of  the  Civil  Code. 
However,  it  was  not  necessary  to  pronounce 
on  this  question. 

For  these  reasons  the  Court  rejected  with 
costs  the  plaintiff’s  application  for  a  writ 
of  mandamus  against  the  ILA  local. 
Dupont  V.  Steamship  Checkers  and  Cargo 
Repairmen,  Local  1657,  International  Long¬ 
shoremen’s  Association  et  Corbett  [1954] 
CS  Montreal  309. 


Recent  Regulations  under  Provincial  Legislation 

Saskatchewan  reissues,  with  slight  changes,  regulations  setting  out 
sanitary  standards  for  sawmill,  lumber,  mining  and  construction  camps 


In  Saskatchewan,  the  regulations  setting 
out  standards  with  respect  to  sanitary 
control  of  sawmill,  lumber,  mining  and 
construction  camps  were  revised  slightly. 

All  drivers  engaged  in  the  delivery  of 
milk  in  British  Columbia  were  brought 
under  the  hours  of  work  order  which 
formerly  applied  to  retail  delivery  only. 

The  usual  annual  order  was  issued 
in  British  Columbia  ■  permitting  store 
employees  to  work  longer  hours  at 
Christmas  time.  December  27  was  declared 
a  holiday  in  factories  and  shops  in  the 
province. 

An  increase  in  the  maximum  outside 
income  allowable  for  recipients  of  depen¬ 
dents’  allowances  in  Newfoundland  was 
accompanied  by  a  decrease  in  the  allow¬ 
ances  themselves.  The  effect  of  the  changes 
was  to  raise  the  total  income  allowed  by 
$60  in  each  case. 


British  Columbia  Factories  Act 

By  a  proclamation  dated  October  1  and 
gazetted  October  7,  December  27  was 
declared  a  public  holiday  on  which  factories 
in  British  Columbia  could  not  remain  open 
except  with  written  permission  from  an 
inspector.  The  Factories  Act  specifies 
certain  holidays,  including  Christmas  Day 
and  New  Year’s  Day,  and  provides  for  any 
other  day  to  be  declared  a  holiday  by 
proclamation. 

British  Columbia  Hours  of  Work  Act 

Delivery  of  Milk 

The  hours  of  work  order  in  British 
Columbia  which  permitted  drivers  engaged 
in  the  retail  delivery  of  milk  to  work  15 
hours  a  week  in  excess  of  the  44-hour  limit 
set  by  the  Act  was  amended  to  make  it 
apply  to  all  milk  delivery. 
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Milk  drivers  may  not  work  more  than 
10  hours  a  day  or  more  than  350  hours 
over  a  period  of  seven  weeks. 

The  amendment  was  made  by  Regulation 
No.  23'C  of  September  29,  gazetted 
October  7. 

Retail  Trade 

The  annual  order  permitting  longer  hours 
than  eight  in  a  day  and  44  in  a  week  in 
retail  establishments  during  Christmas  week 
was  made  November  1  and  gazetted 
November  12.  Two  additional  hours  could 
be  worked  on  any  two  days  of  that  week, 
but  the  weekly  limit  was  not  to  be 
exceeded  by  more  than  four  hours. 

British  Columbia  Shops  Regulation 
and  Weekly  Holiday  Act 

The  Shops  Regulation  and  Weekly  Holi¬ 
day  Act  specifies  certain  holidays,  including 
Christmas  and  the  day  after  Christmas,  on 
which  stores  may  not  carry  on  business. 
Provision  is  made  for  any  other  day,  in 
addition  to  those  specified,  to  be  pro¬ 
claimed  a  holiday.  Since  the  day  after 
Christmas  was  a  Sunday,  a  proclamation, 
gazetted  October  7,  declared  December  27 
to  be  a  holiday  for  stores. 

Newfoundland  Dependents’ 

Allowances  Act 

The  Newfoundland  Dependents’  Allow¬ 
ances  Regulations  (L.G.,  1950,  pp.  891  and 
1070),  which  provide  for  the  payment  of 
allowances  to  adults  or  families  who 
through  mental  or  physical  disability  are 
unable  to  maintain  themselves  adequately, 
were  amended  by  regulations  made  and 
gazetted  November  18. 

The  amendment  raised  the  maximum 
annual  outside  income  allowed  by  $120 
(from  $240  to  $360)  but  reduced  the 
maximum  amount  of  each  allowance  by 
$60.  The  allowances  now  vary  from  $240 
for  one  incapacitated  adult  to  $720  for 
five  incapacitated  adults.  The  highest 
annual  allowable  income  is  therefore  a 
total  of  $1,080  in  any  year. 

Other  changes  were  similar  to  recent 
amendments  to  the  Mothers’  Allowances 
Regulations  (L.G.,  Nov.  1953,  p.  1600). 
The  Dependents’  Allowances  Board  may 
now  grant  an  additional  allowance  of  up 
to  $30,  rather  than  $20  as  previously,  if 
it  is  considered  necessary  because  of  special 
or  extra  diets  or  other  circumstances. 

Where  the  value  of  the  combined  real 
and  personal  property  of  an  adult  or  family 
in  a  rural  community  exceeds  $5,000 
(formerly  $2,500)  an  allowance  will  not  be 
paid.  The  limit  of  $5,000  in  the  case  of 


an  adult  or  family  in  an  urban  community 
has  been  removed.  In  these  cases,  the 
Minister  of  Public  Welfare  now  has  discre¬ 
tion  to  decide  whether  or  not  the  value 
of  the  property  is  sufficient  for  proper 
maintenance  and  care  of  the  family. 

Saskatchewan  Public  Health  Act 

The  new  regulations  issued  under  the 
Saskatchewan  Public  Health  Act  regarding 
sanitary  control  of  sawmill,  lumber,  mining 
and  construction  camps,  O.C.  2533/54, 
approved  on  November  16  and  gazetted  on 
November  26,  are  slightly  revised  relating 
to  camp  conditions  and  now  distinguish 
between  a  permanent  camp  and  a 
temporary  one.  While  for  the  most  part 
they  apply  only  to  permanent  camps, 
certain  conditions  are  laid  down  which  must 
be  observed  in  all  camps,  whether  per¬ 
manent  or  temporary.  A  permanent  camp 
is  defined  as  one  where  the  living  quarters 
consist  of  structures,  other  than  tents,  which 
are  set  directly  upon  the  ground,  or  on 
permanent  foundations.  A  temporary  camp 
is  one  where  living  quarters  are  provided 
in  one  or  more  vehicles  so  constructed  that 
they  may  be  used  for  living,  sleeping, 
eating  or  other  personal  accommodation,  or 
in  tents. 

The  employer  of  labour  in  a  camp  is 
no  longer  required  to  notify  the  Minister 
of  Public  Health  of  the  establishment  of 
the  camp  nor  to  report  to  him  annually. 
The  provisions  regarding  the  site  of  a  camp 
are  substantially  the  same.  They  state 
simply  that  the  site  of  a  permanent  camp 
must  be  adequately  drained.  As  before,  a 
camp  may  not  be  located  nearer  than  100 
feet  from  a  lake  or  stream  and  must  be 
so  situated  that  it  will  not  pollute  any 
near-by  water  supply.  The  provisions 
regarding  drinking  water  are  unchanged. 
An  adequate  supply  of  safe  drinking  water 
must  be  provided  in  all  camps  and,  if 
necessary,  chlorination  must  be  carried  out 
according  to  the  instructions  of  the  medical 
health  officer. 

In  regard  to  sleeping  accommodation,  the 
number  of  cubic  feet  of  air  (300)  per  person 
remains  unchanged,  but  under  the  new 
regulations  the  provision  relates  to  per¬ 
manent  camps  only,  rather  than  to  all 
camps  as  under  the  previous  regulations. 
Instead  of  the  former  detailed  requirements 
respecting  ventilation  and  heating,  there  is 
a  provision  which  states  that  the  heating, 
lighting  and  ventilation  in  all  sleeping 
quarters  must  be  adequate  and  subject  to 
the  approval  of  a  medical  health  officer  or 
a  sanitary  officer.  The  necessity  of  screens 
to  keep  out  flies  is  restated.  Unless  other¬ 
wise  approved,  all  bunks  in  permanent 
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camps  are  now  required  to  be  of  steel 
construction.  Mattresses  and  bedding  must 
be  kept  in  a  clean  and  sanitary  condition. 
The  former  regulations  provided  that  clean 
bedding  must  be  supplied  to  a  new 
employee. 

Under  the  new  regulations  the  floors  of 
the  sleeping  quarters  in  permanent  camps 
must  be  above  the  level  of  the  surrounding 
ground  and  must  be  covered  with  a 
material  which  can  easily  be  kept  clean. 
Under  the  former  regulations  they  were 
required  to  be  at  least  one  foot  above  the 
ground.  Floors  must  be  kept  clean.  The 
requirement  that  they  be  scrubbed  weekly 
is  omitted. 

Unless  otherwise  approved,  each  employee 
must  now  be  provided  with  a  separate 
locker  for  storing  clothes  and  personal 
possessions  in  sleeping  quarters.  The 
former  regulations  merely  forbade  the 
storing  of  boots  and  other  articles  under 
the  beds  and  required  separate  provision 
to  be  made  for  storage  of  personal  posses¬ 
sions.  Washing  accommodation  must  be 
approved  by  a  medical  health  oflicer. 

The  regulations  regarding  the  cook  house 
are  unchanged  except  that  it  is  now  stated 
that  all  eating  and  drinking  utensils  must 
be  washed  and  sterilized  to  the  satisfaction 
of  the  medical  health  oflicer.  A  new 
provision  requires  sanitary  storage  of  food 
and  refrigeration  of  perishable  foods. 

Refuse,  garbage  and  liquid  wastes  must 
be  disposed  of  to  the  satisfaction  of  the 
medical  health  oflicer. 

The  regulations  now  state  that  approved 
toilet  accommodation  must  be  provided  at 
all  camps.  Outside  toilets  may  not  be 
nearer  than  75  feet  to  bunk-house,  cook 
house  or  dining  room.  A  provision  has 
been  added  stating  that  where  plumbing 
is  installed  it  must  be  in  accordance  with 
the  provincial  Plumbing  and  Drainage 
Regulations. 

Provisions  regarding  the  location  of 
stables  and  piggeries  have  been  dropped. 

Permanent  camps  must  provide  approved 
facilities  for  bathing  and  for  laundering  of 
clothes.  Under  the  earlier  regulations 
employees  were  tp  be  provided  with  hot 


and  cold  water  with  which  to  bathe  them¬ 
selves  at  least  once  a  week,  and  laundry 
was  to  be  done  at  least  once  a  week  at 
a  cost  of  $1  per  month  to  each  employee. 

Former  provisions  regarding  the  obliga¬ 
tion  of  the  employer  to  contract  with 
qualified  medical  doctors  for  medical 
services  to  his  employees,  and  for  a  deduc¬ 
tion  from  the  employee’s  wages  for  this 
service,  were  omitted  in  the  new  regula¬ 
tions.  Also  omitted  is  the  provision 
requiring  the  payment  of  $2.50  a  day  by 
the  employer  towards  the  maintenance  of 
an  ill  and  discharged  worker  in  hospital 
where  medical  care  is  not  provided  under 
the  Workmen’s  Compensation  (Accident 
Fund)  Act  or  under  the  Saskatchewan 
Hospitalization  Act.  The  new  regulations 
do  not  provide,  as  did  the  earlier  ones,  for 
a  weekly  visit  by  a  medical  practitioner 
to  a  camp. 

The  regulations  now  provide  that  the 
operator  of  a  permanent  camp  must  pro¬ 
vide  a  suitable  building  for  the  care  of 
employees  who  become  ill  until  they  can 
be  moved,  if  necessary,  to  a  hospital  or 
nursing  home  and  that  at  all  times  facili¬ 
ties  must  be  available  for  removal  of 
employees  from  camp  in  case  of  serious 
illness.  Former  provisions  regarding  venti¬ 
lation,  temperature,  floors  and  screening  of 
windows  of  the  hospital  building  do  not 
appear  in  the  new  regulations. 

The  provisions  regarding  the  number  of 
sick  beds  to  be  provided  in  camp  (that  is, 
two  beds  in  camps  of  less  than  50  men, 
and  four  beds  in  camps  of  from  50  to  100 
men  with  an  additional  bed  for  every 
100  more  men,  or  fractional  number 
thereof)  are  the  same  as  before.  All  the 
former  provisions  regarding  communicable 
diseases,  isolation  hospital,  quarantine  and 
vaccination  have  been  omitted. 

The  new  regulations  do  not  provide  that 
they  must  be  posted  in  camps.  The  penal¬ 
ties  for  contraAmntion  of  the  regulations 
remain  unchanged,  that  is,  a  fine  of  not  less 
than  $5  and  not  more  than  $100  for  each 
offence. 

The  former  regulations,  O.C.  1275/43,  as 
amended  by  O.C.  1222/47,  are  rescinded. 


Women  workers  in  Tel  Aviv,  Israel,  may  not  wear  slacks  to  work,  the  Mayor  has 
decreed.  Women  employees  had  been  wearing  slacks  to  keep  warm  in  their  unheated 
offices. 

The  Mayors  order  insists  that  Deuteronomy  XXII,  5,  must  be  obeyed  literally. 
That  verse  reads:  The  woman  shall  not  wear  that  which  pertaineth  unto  a  man 
neither  shall  a  man  put  on  a  woman’s  garment;  for  all  that  do  so  are  abomination  unto 
the  Lord  thy  God.” 
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Uneinployiiieitt  Iia!§ii  ranee 


Selected  Decisions  of  Umpire  under 
the  Unemployment  Insurance  Act 


Decision  CUB-1090,  October  29,  1954 

Summary  of  the  Facts:  The  claimant 
had  been  employed  as  a  quartermaster  by 
the  Northland  Navigation  Company,  Van¬ 
couver,  B.C.,  for  approximately  two  years 
when  on  March  25,  1954,  the  company,  at 
the  insistence  of  his  union,  discharged  him 
for  refusing  to  pay  his  union  dues.  He 
filed  a  claim  for  benefit  on  March  30,  1954. 

According  to  the  company’s  statement 
to  the  local  ofSce,  the  claimant  was  six  or 
seven  months  in  arrears  with  his  union 
dues  and  in  view  of  the  provisions  of  the 
existing  bargaining  agreement  the  company 
had  no  alternative  but  to  abide  by  the 
union’s  request  for  his  dismissal  even 
though  his  work  had  been  satisfactory. 

In  response  to  a  request  from  the  local 
office  for  comments  in  respect  to  his 
dismissal,  the  claimant  stated  that  he  had 
a  dispute  with  his  union  (West  Coast 
Seamen’s  Union)  regarding  a  change  in  the 
terms  of  the  holiday  clause  in  the  bargain¬ 
ing  agreement  which  the  union  entered  into 
with  the  company  on  December  1,  1953; 
that  prior  thereto,  the  crew  of  his  ship  had 
sent  a  cable  to  the  union  expressing  dissat¬ 
isfaction  with  this  change  and  requesting 
that  the  agreement  be  not  signed  until  it 
could  get  in  touch  with  them;  that  the 
union  nevertheless  signed  the  agreement 
with  the  result  that  he  lost  seven  days’ 
hohday  pay;  that  he  refused  to  pay  his 
back  union  dues  until  his  claim  for  these 
holidays  was  settled  and  that  in  retaliation 
the  union  requested  his  dismissal. 

The  insurance  officer  disqualified  the 
claimant  from  receipt  of  benefit  for  a  period 
of  42  days  because,  in  his  opinion,  the 
claimant  should  have  followed  and  abided 
by  the  established  grievance  procedure  and 
that  his  failure  to  maintain  his  union 
membership  was  equivalent  to  voluntarily 
leaving  his  employment  without  just  cause 
within  the  meaning  of  Section  43(1)  of 
the  Act. 

The  claimant  appealed  to  a  court  of 
referees,  before  which  he  appeared  in 
Vancouver  on  May  6,  1954.  The  court 


reversed  the  decision  of  the  insurance  officer 
by  a  unanimous  finding,  which  reads  in 
part; 

...Claimant  states  that  his  union  involved 
him  in  an  injustice  in  his  employment.  He 
was  in  short  in  dispute  with  his  union,  and 
we  have  no  evidence  to  suggest  that  the 
union  took  up  his  “grievance”  or  went  to  any 
trouble  to  remedy  same.  Nor  can  _we  be 
convinced  from  the  evidence  that  claimant  s 
failure  to  pay  his  dues  was  anything  more 
than  a  protest  on  the  settlement  of  which 
would  depend  his  resumption  of  payment  of 
dues.  Further  we  do  not  altogether  under¬ 
stand  the  insurance  officer’s  use  of  the  term 
“grievance  procedure”  as  applied  here.  In 
Unemployment  Insurance  usage  “grievance 
procedure”  involves  negotiations  with  _  an 
employer.  The  grievance  here  was  against 
the  union,  and  it  must  be  admitted  that  he 
took  all  reasonable  measures  to  have  this 
remedied.  It  is  perhaps  natural  ^that  a 
union,  having  secured  a  “union  shop”  in  an 
agreement,  would  tend  to  deal  lightly  with 
objections  of  an  individual  member  especially 
if  such  member  was  not  present,  and  could 
register  his  dissent  only  by  correspondence, 
or  by  “cable”  as  in  the  case  before  us.  But 
for  the  unemployment  insurance  office  subse¬ 
quently  to  deny  benefits  might  _  be  looked 
upon  as  taking  sides  in  a  union-member 
dispute. 

From  the  decision  of  the  court  of 
referees,  the  insurance  officer  appealed  to 
the  umpire. 

Conclusions:  When  the  claimant  refused 
to  pay  his  union  dues,  presumably  knowing 
that  by  so  doing  he  would  lose  his  employ¬ 
ment,  he,  in  effect,  left  it  voluntarily,  and 
the  question  to  decide  is  whether  he  had 
“just  cause”  within  the  meaning  of  Section 
43(1)  of  the  Act. 

In  the  absence  of  any  document  or  other 
information  to  the  contrary,  I  must  accept 
as  facts,  in  accordance  with  the  claimant’s 
statement,  that  a  new  bargaining  agreement 
was  signed  between  his  union  and  his 
employer  on  December  1,  1953,  notwith¬ 
standing  his  expressed  objection,  and  that 
as  a  consequence  he  lost  all  claim  to  seven 
days’  holiday  pay  to  which  he  had  become 
entitled  under  the  terms  of  the  agreement 
in  force,  or  of  his  contract  of  service,  prior 
to  the  above-mentioned  date. 
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Therefore,  in  my  opinion,  he  had  a  sub¬ 
stantial  grievance,  and  as  he  apparently 
exhausted  all  the  means  at  his  disposal  to 
have  it  remedied,  he  has  shown  “just  cause” 
under  the  circumstances. 

It  has  been  submitted  by  the  insurance 
officer  that  a  British  decision.  Case  No. 
1673/25,  might  be  of  value  in  determining 
his  appeal.  However,  the  question  at  issue 
in  that  decision  is  not  quite  the  same  as  in 
the  present  case,  as  it  deals,  not  with  a 
claimant’s  failure  to  pay  his  union  dues, 
but  with  his  refusal  to  continue  to  pay  an 
extra  subscription  towards  the  unemploy¬ 
ment  fund  of  his  union  federation. 

I  feel  that  my  conclusions  in  the  present 
case  do  not  differ  from  those  which  can 
be  found  in  other  British  decisions,  and  in 
particular  Case  No.  4501  (1920),  in  which  it 
was  decided  that  a  claimant  could  not  be 
held  to  have  left  his  employment  volun¬ 
tarily  without  just  cause  or  to  have  been 
discharged  for  misconduct  when  his  failure 
to  pay  his  union  dues  was  because  of  a 
dispute  with  his  union. 

The  appeal  is  dismissed. 

Decision  CUB-1093,  October  29,  1954 

Summary  of  the  Facts:  The  claimant 
worked  as  a  clerk-typist  for  a  firm  of 
chartered  accountants  in  Owen  Sound,  Ont., 
from  November  1950  to  November  30,  1953, 
when  she  became  separated  from  her 
employment.  On  January  19,  1954,  she 
filed  an  initial  claim  for  benefit,  which 
was  allowed. 

On  May  31,  1954,  she  informed  the  local 
office  that  she  was  pregnant  and  expected 
to  be  confined  on  or  about  July  18,  1954. 

On  the  evidence  before  him,  the  insur¬ 
ance  officer  disqualified  the  claimant  from 
receipt  of  benefit  as  from  June  7,  1954 
(six  weeks  before  the  expected  date  of 
confinement),  for  so  long  as  she  failed  to 
prove  that  she  was  available  for  work 
within  the  meaning  of  Section  29(1)  (b)  of 
the  Act. 

In  her  appeal  to  the  court  of  referees 
from  the  decision  of  the  insurance  officer, 
the  claimant  contended  that,  in  view  of  the 
provisions  of  Section  29(3)  of  the  Act,  she 
should  not  have  been  disqualified  from 
receipt  of  benefit. 


$2  Billion  in  Benefits  in  U.S.  in  1954 

Unemployment  insurance  payments  in  the 
United  States  totalled  approximately 
12,000,000,000  in  1954,  U.S.  Secretary  of 
Labor  James  P.  Mitchell  reported  at  the 


The  claimant  appeared  before  a  court  of 
referees  at  the  hearing  of  her  case  in  Owen 
Sound  on  June  9,  1954.  The  court  unani¬ 
mously  reversed  the  decision  of  the  insur¬ 
ance  officer  on  the  grounds  that,  while 
decisions  of  the  Umpire  Nos.  620,  766,  819 
and  874  would  tend  to  establish  that  there 
is  a  presumption  that  a  pregnant  married 
woman  is  not  available  for  work  for  the 
six  weeks  prior  to  and  the  six  weeks  sub¬ 
sequent  to  the  birth  of  her  child,  that  the 
case  at  hand  was  different  in  that  the 
claimant  had  been  receiving  benefit  and 
that,  therefore,  her  claim  came  within  the 
purview  of  Section  29(3)  of  the  Act. 

The  insurance  officer  appealed  to  the 
Umpire. 

Conclusions:  Subsection  (3)  of  Section 
29  of  the  Act  reads  as  follows: 

No  person  who  has  become  entitled  to 
receive  benefit  under  this  Act  and  who  has 
afterwards,  while  his  entitlement  would 
otherwise  continue,  become  incapable  of 
work  by  reason  of  illness,  injury  or  quar¬ 
antine,  shall,  notwithstanding  anything  in 
this  Act,  be  disqualified  from  receiving  such 
benefit  only  by  reason  of  such  illness,  injury 
or  quarantine. 

In  other  words,  to  be  eligible  for  benefit 
under  this  subsection,  a  person  must,  in 
addition  to  having  become  entitled  to 
receive  benefit,  prove  that  he  is  incapable 
of  work  and  that  his  incapacity  is  due  to 
illness,  injury  or  quarantine  and  to  no 
other  reason. 

It  is  obvious  that  pregnancy  cannot  in 
any  way  be  assimilated  to  injury  or  quar¬ 
antine,  nor  can  it  be  properly  defined  as 
being  per  se  a  condition  of  unsound  health. 
It  is  a  natural  condition  for  a  woman  and, 
notwithstanding  the  fact  that  for  a  certain 
period  of  time  a  pregnant  woman  ordin¬ 
arily  becomes  incapacitated  for  work,  her 
incapacity  cannot  be  recognized  as  being 
due  to  illness  within  the  meaning  of  the 
above  quoted  subsection. 

The  claimant’s  contention  that  her  case 
came  within  the  purview  of  subsection  (3) 
of  Section  29  of  the  Act,  therefore,  cannot 
be  upheld.  On  the  other  hand,  as  such 
contention  is  in  itself  an  admission  that 
she  was  not  capable,  it  is  evident  that  she 
has  failed  to  rebut  the  presumption  that 
she  was  not  available  for  work. 

The  appeal  is  allowed. 


first  of  this  month.  The  amount  topped 
the  previous  high,  set  in  1949,  by  about 
$264,000,000,  “despite  the  fact  that  unem¬ 
ployment  among  covered  workers  was 
higher  in  1949  than  in  1954”. 
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Monthly  Report  on  Operation  of 

the  Unemployment  Insurance  Act 

Claims  for  benefit  increase  slightly  in  October,  statistics*  show,  to 
127,609  from  109,548  in  September  and  1 23,177  in  October  last  year 


Initial  and  renewal  claims  for  unem¬ 
ployment  insurance  benefit  increased 
slightly  in  each  province  during  October. 

The  Dominion  Bureau  of  Statistics  report 
on  the  operation  of  the  Unemployment 
Insurance  Act  shows  that  127,609  claims 
were  received  at  local  offices  of  the  Unem¬ 
ployment  Insurance  Commission  during 
October,  compared  with  109,548  in  Sep¬ 
tember  and  123,177  in  October  1953. 

Ordinary  claimants  on  the  live  unem¬ 
ployment  insurance  register  on  October  29 
numbered  209,099  (154,670  males  and  54,429 
females),  in  comparison  with  187,745 
(138,415  males  and  49,330  females)  on 
September  30  and  153,604  (113,651  males 
and  39,953  females)  on  October  31,  1953. 
On  October  29  this  year,  short-time 
claimants  numbered  23,911  and  there  were 
3,355  “temporary  lay-off”  claimants. 

Adjudicating  officers  disposed  of  121,742 
initial  and  renewal  claims  during  the 
month,  100,353  or  82  per  cent  of  the  cases 
being  entitled  to  benefit.  A  total  of 
11,265  initial  claims  were  in  the  category 
“benefit  year  not  established”  while  dis¬ 
qualifications  were  imposed  in  14,855  cases 
(including  4,731  on  revised  claims).  Chief 
reasons  for  non-entitlement  to  benefit  were : 
“voluntarily  left  employment  without  just 
cause”  4,830  cases;  “not  unemployed”  2,589 
cases;  and  “not  capable  of  and  not  avail¬ 
able  for  work”,  2,025  cases. 

New  beneficiaries  during  October  totalled 
84,051,  compared  with  78,225  during  Sep¬ 
tember  and  65,980  during  October  1953. 

The  amount  of  $11,779,296  was  paid  in 
compensation  for  3,780,046  days  (including 
70,511  disability  days)  during  October,  in 
comparison  with  $12,397,571  and  3,974,847 
days  (including  74,121  disability  days) 
during  September  and  $7,603,667  and 
2,506,254  days  (including  34,380  disability 
days)  during  October  1953. 

*See  Tables  E-1  to  E-4  at  back  of  book. 


In  a  comparison  of  current  employment 
statistics  with  those  for  a  previous  period, 
consideration  should  be  given  to  relevant 
factors  other  than  numbers,  such  as  the 
opening  and  closing  of  seasonal  indus¬ 
tries,  increase  in  area  population,  influ¬ 
ence  of  weather  conditions,  and  the 
general  employment  situation. 


During  the  week  October  23-29,  an 
estimated  173,025  beneficiaries  received 
$2,958,041  in  respect  of  949,630  days  (of 
which  15,797  were  disability  days),  as 
against  an  estimated  158,923  beneficiaries 
who  received  $2,754,045  in  respect  of 
880,389  days  (of  which  17,494  were  disability 
days)  during  the  week  September  25- 
October  1.  For  the  week  October  31- 
November  6,  1953,  beneficiaries  numbering 
118,730  received  $2,015,545  in  compensation 
for  663,026  days  (including  8,662  disability 
days). 

The  average  daily  rate  of  benefit  for  the 
week  October  23-29  was  $3.11,  compared 
with  $3.13  for  the  week  September  25- 
October  1.  For  the  same  week  last  year, 
the  average  daily  rate  of  benefit  was  $3.04. 

Insurance  Registrations 

Reports  received  from  local  offices  of 
1he  Unemployment  Insurance  Coipmission 
for  October  show  that  insurance  books  or 
contribution  cards  were  issued  to  4,346,512 
employees  who  have  made  contribution  to 
the  Unemployment  Insurance  Fund  since 
April  1,  1954. 

At  October  31,  employers  registered 
numbered  265,194,  an  increase  of  839  during 
the  month. 

Unemployment  Insurance  Fund 

At  October  31,  the  Unemployment 
In.surance  Fund  showed  a  balance  of 
$892,606,846.93. 


During  1954,  an  average  of  1,600,000 
United  States  workers  received  unemploy¬ 
ment  insurance  benefits  each  week,  U.S. 
Secretary  of  Labor  James  P.  Mitchell  has 
reported.  Altogether,  6,600,000  claimants 


received  one  or  more  cheques.  The 
average  weekly  benefit  was  $25.  At  the 
end  of  the  year,  benefit  reserves  had 
dropped  from  $8,912,000,000  on  December 
31,  1953,  to  $8,250,000,000. 
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Lab€»ur  Condi titins 

in  Federal  lilovemiiieiit  Coiilracis 

♦  .  .  .  * 


Wage  Schedules  Prepared  and  Contracts  Awarded  during  November 

Works  of  Construction,  Remodelling,  Repair  or  Demolition 

During  November  the  Department  of  I^abour  prepared  141  wage  schedules  for 
inclusion  in  contracts  proposed  to  be  undertaken  by  departments  of  the  federal  Govern¬ 
ment  and  its  Crown  corporations  in  various  areas  of  Canada,  for  works  of  construction, 
remodelhng,  repair  or  demolition.  In  the  same  period,  a  total  of  115  contracts  in  these 
categories  was  awarded.  Particulars  of  these  contracts  appear  below. 

A  copy  of  the  wage  schedule  issued  for  each  contract  is  available  on  request  to 
trade  unions  concerned  or  to  others  who  have  a  bona  fide  interest  in  the  execution  of 
the  contract. 

(The  labour  conditions  included  in  each  of  the  contracts  listed  under  this  heading 
provide  that; — • 

(a)  the  wage  rate  for  each  classification  of  labour  shown  in  the  wage  schedule  included 
in  the  contract  is  a  minimum  rate  only  and  contractors  and  subcontractors  are  not 
exempted  from  the  payment  of  higher  wages  in  any  instance  where,  during  the  continuation 
of  the  work,  wage  rates  in  excess  of  those  shown  in  the  wage  schedule  have  been  fixed  by 
provincial  legislation,  by  collective  agreements  in  the  district,  or  by  current  practice; 

(b)  hours  of  work  shall  not  exceed  eight  in  the  day  and  44  in  the  week,  except  in 
emergency  conditions  approved  by  the  Minister  of  Labour; 

(c)  overtime  rates  of  pay  may  be  established  by  the  Minister  of  Labour  for  all  hours 
worked  in  excess  of  eight  per  day  and  44  per  week; 

(d)  no  person  shall  be  discriminated  against  in  regard  to  employment  because  of  his 
race,  national  origin,  colour  or  religion,  nor  because  he  has  made  a  complaint  with  respect  to 
alleged  discrimination.) 

Contracts  for  the  Manufacture  of  Supplies  and  Equipment 

Contracts  awarded  in  November  for  the  manufacture  of  supplies  and  equipment  were 
as  follows; — 

Department  No.  of  Contracts  Aggregate  Amount 

Post  Office  .  11  $192,519.26 

P.C.M.P .  3  18,972.00 

_  (The  labour  conditions  included  in  contracts  for  the  manufacture  of  supplies  and 
equipment  provide  that; — 

(a)  all  persons  who  perform  labour  on  such  contracts  shall  be  paid  such  wages  as  are 
currently  paid  in  the  district  to  competent  workmen,  and  if  there  is  no  current  rate,  then 
a  fair  and  reasonable  rate;  but  in  no  event  shall  the  wages  paid  be  less  than  those 
established  by  the  laws  of  the  province  in  which  the  work  is  being  performed; 

(b)  the  working  hours  shall  be  those  fixed  by  the  custom  of  the  trade  in  the  district 
or,  if  there  be  no  such  custom,  then  fair  and  reasonable  hours; 

(c)  overtime  rates  of  pay  may  be  established  by  the  Minister  of  Labour  for  all  hours 
worked  in  excess  of  those  fixed  by  custom  of  the  trade  in  the  district  or  in  excess  of  fair 
and  reasonable  hours; 

(d)  no  person  shall  be  discriminated  against  in  regard  to  employment  because  of  his 
race,  national  origin,  colour  or  religion,  nor  because  he  has  made  a  complaint  with  respect  to 
alleged  discrimination.) 


The  Fair  Wages  and  Hours  of  Labour 
legislation  of  the  federal  Government  has 
the  purpose  of  insuring  that  all  Govern¬ 
ment  contracts  for  works  of  construction 
and  for  the  manufacture  of  supplies  and 
equipment  contain  provisions  to  secure 
the  payment  of  wages  generally  accepted 
as  fair  and  reasonable  in  each  trade  or 
classification  employed  in  the  district 
where  the  work  is  being  performed. 

The  practice  of  Government  depart¬ 
ments  and  those  Crown  corporations  to 
which  the  legislation  applies,  before 
entering  into  contracts  for  any  work  of 
construction,  remodelling,  repair  or  demo¬ 
lition,  is  to  obtain  wage  schedules  from 
the  Department  of  Labour,  showing  the 
applicable  wage  rate  for  each  classifica¬ 
tion  of  workmen  deemed  to  be  required 
in  the  execution  of  the  work.  These 


wage  schedules  are  thereupon  included 
with  other  relevant  labour  conditions  as 
terms  of  such  contracts  to  be  observed 
by  the  contractors. 

Wage  schedules  are  not  included  in 
contracts  for  the  manufacture  of  supplies 
and  equipment  because  it  is  not  possible 
to  determine  in  advance  the  classifica¬ 
tions  to  be  employed  in  the  execution 
of  a  contract.  A  statement  of  the  labour 
conditions  which  must  be  observed  in 
every  such  contract  is,  however,  included 
therein  and  is  of  the  same  nature  and 
effect  as  those  which  apply  in  works  of 
construction. 

Copies  of  the  federal  Government’s 
Fair  Wages  and  Hours  of  Labour  legis¬ 
lation  may  be  had  upon  request  to  the 
Industrial  Relations  Branch  to  the 
Department  of  Labour.  Ottawa. 
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Wage  Claims  Received  and  Payments  Made  during  November 

During  November  the  sum  of  $1,599.30  was  collected  from  four  employers  who  had 
failed  to  pay  the  wages  required  by  the  labour  conditions  attached  to  their  contracts. 
This  amount  has  been  or  will  be  distributed  to  the  55  employees  concerned. 


Contracts  Containing  Fair  Wage  Schedules  Awarded  during  November 

(The  labour  conditions  of  the  contracts  marked  (*)  contain  the  General  Fair  Wages 
Clause  providing  for  the  observance  of  current  or  fair  and  reasonable  rates  of  wages  and 
hours  of  labour  not  in  excess  of  eight  per  day  and  44  per  week  and  also  empower  the 
Minister  of  Labour  to  deal  with  any  question  which  may  arise  with  regard  thereto.) 


Central  Mortgage  and  Housing  Corporation 


Halifax  N  S:  Standard  Paving  Mari¬ 
time  Ltd,  construction  of  service  roads  & 
area  improvements.  Shearwater  N  S: 
Murray  &  Falconer  Ltd,  *clearing  & 
grubbing.  Tuft’s  Cove  N  S:  Fundy 
Construction  Co  Ltd,  construction  of 
school.  Camp  Gagetown  N  B:  E  C 
MacFarlane,  *prehminary  site  drainage. 
Arnprior  Ont:  Binnies  Ornamental  Iron 
Works,  *installation  of  ornamental  protec¬ 
tive  iron  railings  for  front  porches.  Camp 
Borden  Ont:  Sterling  Construction  Co  Ltd, 
construction  of  housing  units.  Clinton 
Ont:  Johnson  Bros  Co  Ltd,  supply  & 
installation  of  services;  Ontario  Hydro 
Electric  Power  Commission,  ^relocation  of 


pole  spans.  Deep  River  Ont:  H  J  Mac- 
Farland  Construction  Co  Ltd,  construction 
of  housing  units.  Petawawa  Ont:  H  J 
MacFarland  Construction  Co  Ltd,  con¬ 
struction  of  school.  Renfrew  Ont:  Binnies 
Ornamental  Iron  Works,  *installation  of 
ornamental  protective  iron  raihngs  for  front 
porches.  Stamford  Ont:  Zellers  Contract¬ 
ing  Co  Ltd,  *repairs  of  foundation  walls. 
Winnipeg  Man:  Red  River  Construction 
Co  Ltd,  installation  of  sewer  &  water 
connections.  Penhold  Alta:  Poole  Con¬ 
struction  Co  Ltd,  construction  of  sewer 
&  water  services.  Vancouver  B  C :  Holland 
Landscapers,  landscaping;  Clare  Doyle 
Ltd,  *supply  &  installation  of  pressure 
regulators  in  watermains. 


Defence  Construction  (1951)  Limited 


Dartmouth  N  S:  Kenney  Construction 
Co  Ltd,  construction  of  radar  towers, 
buildings  &  raceways.  Debert  N  S: 
Dominion  Steel  &  Coal  Corp,  erection  of 
security  fencing.  Greenwood  N  S:  Munic¬ 
ipal  Spraying  &  Contracting  Ltd,  con¬ 
struction  of  access  roads.  Chatham  N  B: 
Modern  Construction  Ltd,  installation  of 
sewer  &  water  services.  Telecommunica¬ 
tions  Bldg;  R  E  Stewart  Construction 
Corp,  addition  to  stage  II,  unit  “C”  only, 
&  modification  to  existing  stage  I,  standard 
station  hangar  type  “A”.  Gagetown  N  B: 
B  E  Hoyt,  clearing  &  burning.  No  2 
priority  training  areas;  Atlas  Construction 
Co  Ltd,  clearing  &  burning;  Terminal  Con¬ 
struction  Co  Ltd,  clearing  &  burning;  R  K 
Chappell,  clearing,  grubbing  &  burning; 
Wellington  Construction  Co,  'clearing  & 
burning;  J  W  McMulkin  &  Son  Ltd, 
clearing  &  burning;  Modern  Construction 
Ltd,  clearing,  grubbing  &  burning;  Byers 
Construction  Co  Ltd,  clearing  &  burning; 
Caldwell  &  Ross  Ltd,  clearing  &  burning; 


Cameron  Contracting  Ltd,  clearing,  grub¬ 
bing  &  burning;  Diamond  Construction  Co 
Ltd,  clearing,  burning  &  partial  grubbing. 
St  Hubert  P  Q;  A  N  Bail  Cie  Ltee, 
addition  of  stage  II,  units  “A”  “B”  “C”, 
&  modification  to  existing  stage  I,  standard 
station  hangar  type  “A”.  Valcartier  P  Q: 
A  Deslauriers  &  Fils  Ltee,  construction  of 
radiological  laboratory  (bldg  ffll),  CARDE. 
Uplands  Ont:  Argo  Construction  Ltd, 
construction  of  hangar.  Winnipeg  Man: 
Malcom  Construction  Co  Ltd,  construc¬ 
tion  of  administration  bldg,  guard  house 
&  chapels;  Malcom  Construction  Co  Ltd, 
construction  of  officer  trainees’  quarters. 
Cold  Lake  Alta:  Poole  Construction  Co 
Ltd,  construction  of  decompression 
chamber.  Edmonton  Alta:  Poole  Con¬ 
struction  Co  Ltd,  construction  of  chapels 
&  RCE  stores  &  workshop.  Comox  B  C: 
A  &  B  Construction  Co  Ltd,  construction 
of  control  tower,  grading  &  gravel  surfac¬ 
ing  of  access  roads. 
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Building  and  Maintenance 


Sydney  N  S:  John  Mulvihill,  construc¬ 
tion  of  access  roads  to  TX  &  RX  sites. 
Renous  N  B:  Kenney  Construction  Co  Ltd, 
supply  of  boiler  &  revision  to  heating  plants 
at  RCN  Ammunition  Depot.  Bagotville 
P  Q:  W  Collin  Engr,  interior  painting  of 
houses.  Montreal  P  Q:  Allied  Building 
Services  Ltd,  cleaning,  repointing,  repairs 
&  waterproofing,  Craig  St  Armoury. 


St  Hubert  P  Q:  Borgstrom  Bros  Ltd, 
grading,  seeding,  sodding  &  drainage. 
St  Jerome  P  Q:  Noel  Romeo  &  Cie  Ltee, 
rewiring  &  relighting,  armoury.  Dundurn 
Sask :  Shoquist  Construction  Ltd,  construc¬ 
tion  of  sewage  lift  pump  building  &  force 
main,  etc.  Military  Camp.  Moose  Jaw 
Sask:  Terminal  Construction  Co  Ltd,  grad¬ 
ing  &  seeding.  Sea  Island  B  C :  A  Quarter- 
maine  &  Sons,  exterior  painting  of  houses. 


Department  of  Defence  Production 


St  Hubert  P  Q:  P  Baillargeon  Ltd,  repair 
of  roads,  RCAF  Station.  Camp  Borden 
Ont:  Thos  G  Wilcox  &  Sons  Ltd,  sodding, 
RCAF  Station.  Toronto  Ont:  Ontario  Bldg 
Cleaning  Co,  repair  of  exterior  masonry 
surfaces — Armoury.  Trenton  Ont:  Gingras 


Construction  Co  Ltd,  replacement  of 
clothesline  stoops  &  duck  walks,  RCAF 
Station.  Portage  la  Prairie  Man:  West 
End  Contractors  Co  Ltd,  erection  of 
steelox  bldg,  RCAF  Station.  Shilo  Man: 
Veterans  Construction,  hauling  of  gravel. 


National  Harbours  Board 


Montreal  Harbour  P  Q:  Grant-Mills  Ltd, 
strengthening  of  cope  wall  at  Canadian 
Vickers  Basin,  Section  56;  Argo  Construc¬ 
tion  Ltd,  construction  of  transit  sheds  A 


&  B  at  section  35;  Robinson  Oil  Burners 
Ltd,  installation  of  automatic  oil  burning 
steam  heating  unit  for  offices  at  elevator 
No  2. 


Department  of  Public  Works 


Cornerbrook  Nfld:  Byers  Construction  Co 
Ltd,  construction  of  public  bldg.  Lewis- 
port  Nfld:  Newfoundland  Engineering  & 
Construction  Co  Ltd,  erection  of  public 
bldg.  Pilley’s  Island  Nfld:  James  Hobbs 
&  R  Roy  Manuel,  erection  of  bldg  for 
post  office  accommodation.  Alberton  PEI: 
Ralph  Ford,  reconstruction  of  railway 
wharf.  Halifax  N  S:  Brookfield  Construc¬ 
tion  Co  Ltd,  erection  of  office  bldg. 
Lunenburg  N  S:  Acadia  Construction  Ltd, 
erection  of  public  bldg;  Elton  E  Conrad, 
renovations,  improvements,  etc,  temporary 
postal  &  customs  accommodation.  Mari¬ 
time  National  Fish  Co  Bldg.  Middle  East 
Pubnico  V  (S.’  L  E  &  P  E  Armstrong, 
wharf  repairs.  Stoney  Island  N  S:  Trask 
&  Shaw,  ^dredging.  Mace’s  Bay  N  B: 
Diamond  Construction  Co  Ltd,  break¬ 
water  extension.  Barachois  de  Malbaie 
P  Q:  Marcel  Cauvier,  construction  of 
slipway.  Cap  aux  Meules  P  Q:  A-1  Elec¬ 
tric,  wharf  lighting  system.  Entry  Island 
P  Q:  Onezime  Canuel,  construction  of 
slipway.  Hospital  Bay  P  Q:  Eastern 
Enterprises  Ltd,  harbour  improvements. 
Grande  Riviere  P  Q:  Wm  Bisson,  exten¬ 
sion  to  laborator3'’.  Lac  Trois  Saumons 
P  Q."  J  P  A  Normand  Inc,  construction 
of  landing  wharf.  Montreal  P  Q:  Charles 
Duranceau  Ltd,  erection  of  UIC  Bldg. 
Quebec  P  Q:  Alidor  Bergeron,  construc¬ 
tion  of  bus  passengers’  shelter  &  commis¬ 


sionaires’  shelter,  St.  Foye  Veterans’ 
Hospital.  Rouyn  P  Q:  Hill-Clark-Francis 
(Quebec)  Ltd,  erection  of  UIC  &  Income 
Tax  Bldg.  Ste  Anne  de  Sorel  P  Q:  Marine 
Industries  Ltd,  ^dredging.  Sorel  P  Q: 
Lucien  Lachapelle,  banking  of  existing  con¬ 
crete  retaining  wall.  Westmount  P  Q: 
Louis  B  Magil  Co,  construction  of  RCMP 
garage.  Bracebridge  Ont:  Holly  Blair, 
repairs  to  &  re-pointing  of  clock  tower 
generally,  federal  public  bldg.  Cedar 
Beach  Ont:  Detroit  River  Construction  Ltd, 
harbour  improvements  (construction  of  2 
training  w’alls  &  dredging).  Colchester 
Ont:  McNamara  Construction  Co  Ltd, 
construction  of  breakwater.  Collingwood 
Ont:  Canadian  Dredge  &  Dock  Co  Ltd, 
harbour  improvements  (mooring  cribs, 
reconstruction  &  connecting  of  cribs). 
Kagaioong  Ont:  Bermingham  Construction 
Ltd,  wharf  reconstruction.  Kingston  Ont: 
McGinnis  &  O’Connor  Ltd,  paving  of  La 
Salle  Causeway.  Mitchell’s  Bay  Ont: 
Detroit  River  Construction  Ltd,  wharf 
extension.  Ottawa  Ont:  A  Lanctot  Con¬ 
struction  Co,  installation  of  elevator  & 
alterations  to  elevator  tower  &  penthouse. 
Central  Heating  Plant;  Thomas  Fuller 
Construction  Co  Ltd,  extension  to  bldg 
M-4,  Montreal  Road  Laboratories;  Ottawa 
Plumbing  &  Heating  Ltd,  repairs  &  alter¬ 
ations  to  plumbing  system,  Connaught 
Bldg;  Leopold  Beaudoin  Construction  Ltd, 
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alterations  to  former  electrical  engineering 
laboratory,  National  Research  Council, 
Sussex  St;  Leopold  Beaudoin  Construction 
Ltd,  cooling  water  supply.  National 
Research  Council,  Sussex  St;  Otis  Elevator 
Co  Ltd,  mercury  arc  rectifiers  for  elevators, 
Connaught  Bldg ;  J  J  Shea  &  Co,  instal¬ 
lation  of  oil  burning  equipment  for  green¬ 
house,  Rideau  Hall;  George  Hardy  Ltd, 
construction  of  West  Bldg  of  Office  Bldgs, 

ellington  St;  Dibblee  Construction  Co 
Ltd,  construction  of  asphalt  pavements, 
concrete  curbs  &  sidewalks,  etc,  Tunney’s 
Pasture.  St  Williams  Ont:  Dean  Construc¬ 
tion  Co  Ltd,  wharf  repairs.  Russell  Man: 
Walter  Bergman  Ltd,  construction  of 
RCMP  Detachment  Bldg.  Winnipeg  Man: 
The  Foundation  Co  of  Canada  Ltd,  con¬ 
struction  of  general  post  office  bldg.  North 
Battlejord  Sask:  H  J  Tubby  &  Son  Ltd, 
additions  &  alterations,  Indian  Hospital. 
Banjf  Alta:  Larwill  Construction  Co,  erec¬ 
tion  of  public  bldg.  Banjf  National  Park 
Alta:  Poole  Construction  Co  Ltd,  con¬ 
struction  of  Cascades  River  Bridge. 
Edmonton  Alta:  Poole  Construction  Co 

Department 

Buchans  Njld:  The  Central  Construction 
Co  Ltd,  construction  of  double  staff 
dwelling.  Fourchu  Head  N  S:  J  H 
Hawkins,  construction  of  dwelling  &  fog 
alarm  building.  Ottawa  Ont:  Dominion 
Bridge  Co  Ltd.  repairs  to  Pretoria  Ave 


Ltd,  addition  to  Immigration  Hall.  Edson 
Alta:  Bird  Construction  Co  Ltd,  erection 
of  public  bldg.  Brownsville  B  C:  Van¬ 
couver  Pile  Driving  &  Contracting  Co  Ltd, 
wharf  repairs.  Cowichan  Bay  B  C :  Green¬ 
lees  Construction  Co  Ltd,  harbour  improve¬ 
ments.  Crojton  B  C:  Eakins  Construction 
Ltd,  wharf  improvements.  Cumberland 
B  C:  Orion  Builders  Ltd,  alterations  to 
public  bldg.  Kingsgate  B  C :  Interior  Con¬ 
tracting  Co  Ltd,  water  supply  improve¬ 
ments.  New  Westminster  B  C:  Eakins 
Construction  Co  Ltd,  repairs  to  protection 
pier  at  Pier  No  6,  New  Westminster 
Railway  Bridge.  Ogden  Point  B  C:  Pacific 
Piledriving  Co  Ltd,  fender  construction  at 
Pier  “B”.  ^  Port  Renfrew  B  C :  Rayner  & 
Brancht  Ltd,  approach  renewal.  Roberts 
Creek  B  C:  Ed  Walsh  &  Co  Ltd,  wharf 
repairs.  Squirrel  Cove  B  C:  Horie  & 
Tynan  Construction  Ltd,  wharf  improve¬ 
ments  &  repairs.  Vancouver  B  C :  Ricketts- 
Sewell  Electric  Ltd,  improved  lighting  on 
first  floor.  Federal  Bldg;  Allan  &  Viner 
Construction  Ltd,  general  repairs,  replace¬ 
ment  of  windows,  etc.  Immigration  Bldg. 

of  Transport 

Bridge,  Rideau  Canal.  Saskatoon  Sask: 
North  West  Electric  Co  Ltd,  construction 
of  airport  lighting  facilities.  Sandspit  B  C: 
Hanssen  Construction  Co  Ltd,  construction 
of  staff  dwellings. 


Prices  and  the  Cost  of  Living* 


Consumer  Price  Index,  December  1,  1954 

The  consumer  price  index  declined  from 
116-8  to  116-6  between  November  1  and 
December  1. 

The  change  was  largely  attributable  to 
lower  food  prices,  which  moved  the  food 
index  from  113-4  to  112-6.  Eggs  dropped 
10  cents  per  dozen.  Among  other  food 
items  registering  lower  prices  were  coffee, 
citrus  fruits  and  all  cuts  of  beef.  Higher 
prices  were  recorded  for  canned  fruits  and 
vegetables,  fresh  vegetables,  tea  and  butter. 

Other  group  indexes  showed  little  or  no 
change.  The  clothing  series  moved  from 
108-2  to  108-1  under  the  influence  of 
scattered  decreases.  Household  operation 
changed  from  117-2  to  117-1,  as  small 
decreases  were  recorded  for  a  number  of 
items  of  home  furnishings.  Other  commodi¬ 
ties  and  services  remained  unchanged  at 

*See  Tables  F-1  and  F-2  at  back  of  book. 


118-2.  The  shelter  index  advanced  from 
127-9  to  128-2,  following  a  further  gain  of 
0-2  per  cent  in  the  rent  index  and  an 
advance  of  0-3  per  cent  in  the  home- 
ownership  component. 

The  index  one  year  earlier  (December  1, 
1953)  was  115-8.  Group  indexes  on  that 
date  were:  food  112-1,  shelter  125-2, 
clothing  110-2,  household  operation  117-4, 
and  other  cornmodities  and  services  116-3. 

City  Consumer  Price  Indexes,  November  1954 

Consumer  price  indexes  for  six  of  the 
ten  regional  centres  moved  slightly  lower 
between  October  1  and  November  1,  while 
two  were  unchanged  and  two  advanced. 

Movements  of  group  indexes  were  mixed. 
Food  series  were  lower  at  all  but  two 
centres,  as  decreases  were  general  for  all 
pork  items,  a  few  cuts  of  beef,  coffee  and 
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citrus  fruits.  These  were  more  than  suffi¬ 
cient  to  offset  advances  for  tea  and  most 
fresh  and  canned  vegetables. 

Shelter  indexes  continued  to  move  up, 
while  other  commodities  and  services  series 
were  unchanged  to  higher.  Increases  in 
the  latter  group  reflected  higher  prices  for 
theatre  admissions  and  personal  care  items 
in  a  number  of  cities.  Household  operation 
indexes  were  generally  weaker,  as  scattered 
decreases  occurred  for  fuel,  furniture  and 
electrical  appliance  items.  Declines  in  most 
sub-group  components  of  the  clothing  series 
were  reflected  in  lower  indexes  in  most 
centres. 

Regional  consumer  price  index  point 
changes  between  October  1  and  November 
1  were  as  follows:  Saskatoon-Regina  —0-4 
to  114- 8;  Edmonton-Calgary  —0-3  to 
115-3;  St.  John’s  -0-2  to  102 -St;  Halifax 
—0-1  to  114-5;  Saint  John  —0-1  to  117-5; 
Ottawa  — 0-1  to  117-2;  Winnipeg  -1-0-2  to 
115-7;  Montreal  -j-O'!  to  117-1.  Toronto 
and  Vancouver  remained  unchanged  at 
118-9  and  118-6  respectively. 

Wholesale  Prices,  November  1954 

Canada’s  general  index  number  of  whole¬ 
sale  prices  rose  0-2  per  cent  in  November 
to  214-8  from  214-3  in  the  preceding  month 
but  declined  1-8  per  cent  from  last  year’s 


tOn  base  1951=100- 


218-7.  Three  of  the  eight  main  commodity 
group  indexes  moved  up  from  October,  four 
receded  and  one  remained  unchanged. 

Animal  products  led  the  group  index 
advances  with  an  increase  of  1-3  per  cent 
to  224-8  from  221-9  in  October,  gains  in 
butter,  livestock,  cured  meats,  fowl,  fishery 
products,  hides  and  skins,  lard  and  tallow 
outweighing  declines  in  eggs,  leather  and 
men’s  shoes.  In  the  iron  and  steel  group, 
increases  in  steel  scrap  and  alloy  steel  bars 
more  than  offset  small  declines  in  castings 
to  advance  the  index  0-6  per  cent  to  213-5 
from  212-3.  Vegetable  products  moved  up 
0-2  per  cent  to  195-0  from  194-6,  reflecting 
increases  in  grains,  potatoes,  raw  rubber, 
milled  cereal  foods,  coffee  beans,  onions, 
dried  fruits  and  raw  sugar.  Imported  fresh 
fruits,  and  vegetable  oils  and  their  products 
moved  lower. 

Declines  in  raw  cotton,  cotton  knit  goods, 
domestic  and  imported  raw  wool,  worsted 
yarns,  wool  hosiery  and  wool  cloth  out¬ 
weighed  small  advances  in  cotton  yarns  and 
cotton  fabrics,  and  the  fibres,  textiles  and 
textile  products  index  declined  to  227-8 
from  229-3.  The  non-ferrous  metals  index 
receded  0-1  per  cent  to  168-4  from  168-5, 
an  increase  in  lead  all  but  counterbalancing 
decreases  in  copper  and  tin.  In  the  non- 
metallics  group,  decreases  in  crude  oil 
balanced  an  increase  in  United  States 
anthracite  coal,  leaving  the  index  unchanged 
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at  175-7.  The  chemical  products  index,  at 

176- 9,  was  0-1  per  cent  below  October’s 

177- 1.  The  wood,  wood  products  and  paper 
index  was  narrowly  lower  at  289-0  versus 
289-1,  declines  in  spruce  lumber  and  export 
prices  for  newsprint  and  woodpulp  being 
slightly  more  important  than  increases  in 
furniture  and  western  cedar  lumber. 

Farm  Product  Prices — -The  index  of 
Canadian  ■  farm  product  prices  at  terminal 
markets  rose  1-3  per  cent  to  203-8  from 
201-1  between  October  and  November. 
Field  products  increased  1-4  per  cent  to 
164-0  from  161-8;  animal  products  moved 
up  1-3  per  cent  to  243-6  from  240-5,  as 
hogs  and  butterfat  prices  advanced  gener¬ 
ally,  and  calves,  lambs,  poultry  and  cheese 
milk  recorded  increases  in  eastern  Canada. 

Building  Material  Prices — The  index  of 
residential  building  materials  declined  0-1 


per  cent  to  278-4  from  278-6.  The  index 
of  non-residential  building  material  prices 
recorded  no  change  at  120-5. 

U.S.  Consumer  Price  Index,  October  1954 

The  consumer  price  index  compiled  by 
the  United  States  Bureau,  of  Labor 
Statistics  declined  from  114-7  to  114-5 
(1947-49  =  100)  between  mid-September  and 
mid-October  to  reach  its  lowest  point  in 
1954. 

U.K.  Index  of  Retail  Prices,  September  1954 

The  index  of  retail  prices  compiled 
by  the  United  Kingdom  Ministry  of 
Labour  declined  from  108-4  to  108-2 
(Jan.  1952  =  100)  between  mid-August  and 
mid-September.  It  was  the  second  succes¬ 
sive  decline  from  the  year’s  high  point, 
109-1,  reached  in  mid-July. 


Strikes  and  Lockouts 


Canada,  November  1954* 

Although  the  number  of  work  stoppages 
resulting  from  industrial  disputes  and  the 
number  of  workers  involved  declined 
during  November  as  compared  with 
October,  the  man-days  lost  increased  to 
the  highest  figure  since  July  1952.  About 
65  per  cent  of  the  idleness  in  November 
was  caused  by  two  disputes  involving  farm 
implement  factory  workers  at  Toronto,  Ont., 
and  motor  vehicle  factory  and  parts  depot 
workers  at  Windsor,  Oakville  and  Etobi¬ 
coke,  Ont. 

Preliminary  figures  for  November  1954 
show  23  strikes  and  lockouts  in  existence, 
involving  20,628  workers,  with  a  time  loss 
of  326,460  man-days,  compared  with  29 
strikes  and  lockouts  in  October  1954,  with 
26,262  workers  involved  and  a  loss  of 
309,986  days.  In  November  1953  there  were 
41  strikes  and  lockouts,  19,366  workers 
involved  and  a  loss  of  286,643  days. 

For  the  first  11  months  of  1954  prelim¬ 
inary  figures  show  a  total  of  162  strikes 
and  lockouts,  with  61,176  workers  involved 
and  a  loss  of  1,231,319  man-days.  In  the 
same  period  in  1953  there  were  167  strikes 
and  lockouts,  54,800  workers  involved  and 
a  loss  of  1,059,450  days. 

Based  on  the  number  of  non-agricultural 
wage  and  salary  workers  in  Canada  the 
time  lost  in  November  1954  was  0-39  per 
cent  of  the  estimated  working  time; 

*See  Tables  G-1  and  G-2  at  back  of  book. 


October  1954,  0-37  per  cent;  November 
1953,  0-34  per  cent;  the  first  11  months 
of  1954,  0-13  per  cent;  and  the  first  11 
months  of  1953,  0-11  per  cent. 

The  question  of  increased  wages  was  a 
factor  in  15  of  the  25  stoppages  in  existence 
during  November.  Of  the  other  disputes, 
three  arose  over  dismissals  or  suspensions, 
three  over  union  questions  and  two  over 
reduced  wages. 

Of  the  23  stoppages  in  existence  during 
November,  three  were  settled  in  favour  of 
the  workers,  one  in  favour  of  the  employer, 
five  were  compromise  settlements  and  four 
were  indefinite  in  result,  work  being 
resumed  pending  final  settlement.  At  the 
end  of  the  month  10  stoppages  were 
recorded  as  unterminated. 

(The  record  does  not  include  minor  strikes 
such  as  are  defined  in  a  footnote  to  Table 
G-1  nor  does  it  include  strikes  and  lockouts 
about  which  information  has  been  received 
indicating  that  employment  conditions  are 
no  longer  affected  but  which  the  unions 
concerned  have  not  declared  terminated. 
Strikes  and  lockouts  of  this  nature  still  in 
progress  are:  compositors,  etc.,  at  Winnipeg, 
Man.,  which  began  on  November  8,  1945, 
and  at  Ottawa  and  Hamilton,  Ont.,  and 
Edmonton,  Alta.,  on  May  30,  1946;  wait¬ 
resses  at  Timmins,  Ont.,  on  May  23,  1952; 
garage  workers  at  Saint  John,  N.B.,  on 
February  9,  1953;  and  women’s  clothing 
factory  workers  at  Montreal,  Que.,  on 
February  23,  1954.) 
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Great  Britain  and  Other  Countries 


(The  latest  available  information  as  to 
strikes  and  lockouts  in  various  countries  is 
given  in  the  Laboue  Gazette  from  month  to 
month.  Statistics  given  in  the  annual  review 
and  in  this  article  are  taken  from  the 
government  publications  of  the  countries  con¬ 
cerned  or  from  the  International  Labour 
Office  Year  Book  of  Labour  Statistics.) 

Great  Britain  and  Northern  Ireland 

According  to  the  British  Ministry  of 
Labour  Gazette,  the  number  of  work  stop¬ 
pages  in  Great  Britain  and  Northern 
Ireland  beginning  in  September  1954  was 
210  and  15  were  still  in  progress  from  the 
previous  month,  making  a  total  of  225 
during  the  month.  In  all  stoppages  of 
work  in  progress  40,400  workers  were  in¬ 
volved  and  a  time  loss  of  124,000  days 
caused. 

Of  the  210  disputes  leading  to  stoppages 
of  work  which  began  in  September,  12, 
directly  involving  700  workers,  arose  over 
demands  for  advances  in  wages,  and  91, 


directly  involving  13,100  workers,  over 
other  wage  questions;  four,  directly  in¬ 
volving  700  workers,  over  questions  as  to 
working  hours;  21,  directly  involving  11,300 
workers,  over  questions  respecting  the 
employment  of  particular  classes  or  per¬ 
sons;  80,  directly  involving  7,500  workers, 
over  other  questions  respecting  working 
arrangements;  and  two,  directly  involving 
100  workers,  over  questions  of  trade  union 
principles. 

United  States 

Preliminary  figures  for  October  1954  show 
300  work  stoppages  resulting  from  labour- 
management  disputes  beginning  in  the 
month,  in  which  170,000  workers  were 
involved.  The  time  loss  for  all  strikes  and 
lockouts  in  progress  during  the  month  was 
1,800,000  man-days.  Corresponding  figures 
for  September  1954  were  350  stoppages 
involving  130,000  workers  and  a  loss  of 
2,400,000  days. 


Publications  Recently  Received 

in  Department  of  Labour  Library 


The  publications  listed  below  are  not 
for  sale  by  the  Department  of  Labour. 
Persons  wishing  to  purchase  them  should 
communicate  with  the  publishers.  Publica¬ 
tions  listed  may  be  borrowed,  free  of 
charge,  by  making  application  to  the 
Librarian,  Department  of  Labour,  Ottawa. 
Students  must  apply  through  the  library 
of  their  institution.  Applications  for  loans 
should  give  the  number  (numeral)  of  the 
publication  desired  and  the  month  in  which 
it  was  listed  in  the  Labour  Gazette. 

List  No.  77. 

Accident  Prevention 

1.  Congres  Technique  National  de 
Securite  el  d’Hygiene  du  Travail.  4th, 
Lille,  France,  1953.  La  Securite  Socials 
au  Service  de  la  Prevention.  Travaux,  24-27 
Septembre  1953.  Paris,  Institut  National 
de  Securite  pour  la  Prevention  des  Acci¬ 
dents  du  Travail  et  des  Maladies  Profes- 
sionnelles,  1953.  Pp.  342. 


2.  National  Safety  Council.  What’s  in 
it  for  me?  Chicago,  cl954.  Pp.  14.  This 
pamphlet  shows  by  means  of  cartoons  how 
accidents  are  caused. 

3.  U.S.  Bureau  of  Labor  Standards. 

Abrasive  Wheels;  a*Comparison  of  State 
Safety  Codes  with  ASA  Code  B7. 1-1947. 
Washington,  1954.  Pp.  31. 

4.  U.S.  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics. 

Work  Injuries  in  the  United  States  during 
1952;  a  Collection  of  Basic  Work-Injury 
Data  for  Each  of  the  Major  Industries  in 
the  United  States.  Washington,  G.P.O., 
1954.  Pp.  41. 

Civil  Service 

5.  Great  Britain.  Prime  Minister. 
Committee  Appointed  to  Consider 
Whether  Certain  Civil  Servants  Should 
be  Transferred  to  Other  Duties.  Report. 
London,  _  H.M.S.O.,  1954.  Pp.  4.  The 
Cornmission  studied  the  question  of  trans¬ 
ferring  five  senior  civil  servants  whose 
conduct  was  criticized  by  Sir  Andrew 
Clark  in  his  report  on  the  disposal  of  land 
at  Crichel  Down. 
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6.  New  York  (State)  Comptroller. 

Thirty-third  Report  of  the  Comptroller  on 
the  Operation  of  the  State  Employees’ 
Retirement  System  together  with  the 
Report  of  the  Actuary  on  the  Thirty-third 
Valuation  of  its  Assets  and  Liabilities  as 
of  March  31,  1953.  Albany,  1954.  Pp.  55. 

Collective  Agreements 

7.  National  Foremen’s  Institute.  Union 
Contract  Clause  Finder.  Prepared  and 
edited  by  the  staff  of  the  Employee  rela¬ 
tions  bulletin.  New  London,  Conn.  1953. 
1  Volume. 

8.  Reighard,  Edward.  The  Long-term 
Contract  in  Labor-Management  Relations; 
an  Examination  of  Experiences  under 
Longer-Term  Contracts,  and  an  Analysis  of 
Viewpoints  and  Opinions  offered  by  Men 
of  Management  and  of  Labor,  whose  Co¬ 
operation  in  conducting  this  Study  is  grate¬ 
fully  acknowledged.  Stanford,  Cal.,  1954. 

Disabled — Rehabilitation 

9.  Garrett,  James  F.,  ed.  Psychological 
Aspects  of  Physical  Disability.  Essays, 
Washington,  G.P.O.,  1952.  Pp.  195. 

10.  Great  Britain.  Treasury.  Disabled 
Persons  in  Government  Employment. 
Statement  showing  the  Numbers  of  Regis¬ 
tered  Disabled  Persons  in  Government 
Employment  in  Great  Britain  on  1st 
October,  1953.  London,  H.M.S.O.,  1953. 
Pp.  1. 

11.  LWited  Nations  Conference  of 
Experts  on  Physically  Handicapped 
Children  for  Countries  of  South  East 
Asia,  Jamshedpur,  India,  1950.  Report 
of  Conference.  Jamshedpur,  India,  19  to  21 
December  1950.  New  York,  United 
Nations,  1952.  Pp.  60. 

12.  Welfare  Council  of  Ottawa.  Con¬ 
ference  on  Rehabilitation  of  the  Physically 
Handicapped.  Conference  Work-Group 
Discussion  Guide.  Ottawa.  Teachers’ 
College,  May  13th,  1954-.  Ottawa,  1954. 
Pp.  8. 

Economic  Conditions 

13.  United  Nations.  Economic  and 
Social  Council.  Economic  Commission 
for  Latin  America.  Economic  Survey  of 
Latin  America,  1953  prepared  bv  the 
Secretariat  of  the  Economic  Commi.S!3ion 
for  Latin  America.  New  Yo'-k,  1953. 
Pp.  246. 

14.  United  Nations.  Secreiaiiat.  De¬ 
partment  of  Economic  Affairs.  Summary 
of  Recent  Economic  Developments  in 
Africa,  1952-53.  Supplement  to  World 
economic  report.  New  York,  1954.  Pp.  83. 


15.  U.S.  Agricultural  Research  Service. 

Farm  Costs  and  Returns,  1953,  with  Com¬ 
parisons;  Commercial,  Family  Operated 
Farms  by  Type  and  Location,  by  Wylie  D. 
Goodsell,  and  others,  Washington,  G.P.O., 
1954.  Pp.  44. 

16.  U.S.  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics. 

Consumer  Prices  in  the  United  States, 
19^9-52;  Price  Trends  and  Indexes. 
Washington,  G.P.O.,  1954.  Pp.  74. 

Economic  Policy 

17.  Committee  for  Economic  Develop¬ 
ment.  Problems  in  Anti-Recession  Policy, 
a  Supplementary  Paper.  New  York,  1954. 
Pp.  161. 

18.  Thomson,  John  Cameron.  Balance 
and  Flexibility  in  Fiscal  and  Monetary 
Policy.  New  York,  Committee  for  Eco¬ 
nomic  Development,  1954.  Pp.  18. 

Education 

19.  Kidd,  J.  Roby.  People  learning  from 
Each  Other.  Toronto,  Canadian  Associa¬ 
tion  for  Adult  Education,  1953.  Pp.  30. 
This  pamphlet  is  about  adult  education  in 
Canada. 

20.  Rnmmell,  Frances  V.  What  are 
Good  Teachers  like?  Washington,  G.P.O., 
1953.  Pp.  12.  The  author  tells  about  some 
good  teachers  and  shows  why  they  are  good 
instructors. 

Health,  Public 

21.  Alberta.  Department  of  Public 
Welfare.  Public  Welfare  Services. 
Edmonton,  Queen’s  Printer.  1954.  Pp.  16. 

22.  Canada.  Department  of  National 
Health  and  Welfare.  Research  Division. 
Voluntary  Medical  Care  Insurance ;  a 
Study  of  Non-Profit  Plans  in  Canada. 
Ottawa,  Queen’s  Printer.  1954.  Pp.  210. 

Industrial  Relations 

23.  Australia.  Chief  Conciliation  Com¬ 
missioner.  Annual  Report.  8th  October, 
1952,  to  7th  October,  1953.  Canberra,  1953. 
Pp.  4. 

24.  Industrial  Relations  Research  Asso¬ 
ciation.  Proceedings  of  the  Sixth  Annual 
Meeting,  Washington,  D  C.,  December  28- 
30,  1.953.  Edited  by  L.  Reed  Tripp. 
IMa.diion,  1954.  Pp.  357. 

Labour  Organization 

25.  International  Union,  Ltnited  Auto¬ 
mobile,  Aircraft  and  Agricultural  Imple¬ 
ment  W^orkers  of  America.  Region  7. 

Region  7,  the  UAW-CIO  in  Canada: 
“'Region  7”;  Where  it  is.  What  it  is:  the 
Story  of  the  Canadian  Auto  IVorkers. 
Windsor,  1954?  Pp.  6. 
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26.  Trades  and  Labor  Congress  of 
Canada.  Education  Department.  The 

Shop  Steward;  a  Manual  designed  to  give 
Shop  Stewards  a  Working  Knowledge  of 
Their  Duties  and  Responsibilities.  Ottawa, 

1954.  Pp.  42. 

Labouring  Classes 

27.  Asian  Regional  Conference  of  the 
International  Labour  Organization.  3rd, 
Tokyo,  1953.  Record  of  Proceedings. 
Geneva,  International  Labour  Office,  1954. 
Pp.  211. 

28.  Chamber  of  Commerce  of  the 
United  States  of  America.  Information 
Department.  The  Right  to  work;  Com¬ 
pulsory  Unionism,  Union  Shop,  Closed 
Shop.  Washington,  1953.  Pp.  10. 

29.  Employers’  Association,  Calcutta. 
Soviet  Labour;  a  Comparative  Study  of 
existing  Labour  Conditions  in  Soviet  Russia, 
India,  Britam  and  the  U.S.A.  Calcutta, 
1953.  Pp.  54. 

30.  International  Labour  Office. 

Migrant  Workers,  Underdeveloped  Coun¬ 
tries.  Part  1.  Fifth  item  on  the  agenda. 
Geneva,  1954.  Pp.  40.  At  head  of  title: 
Report  V(l).  International  Labour  Con¬ 
ference.  38th  session,  1955. 

31.  International  Labour  Office. 
Penal  Sanctions  for  Breaches  of  Contract 
of  Employment.  Part  1.  Sixth  item  on 
the  agenda.  Geneva,  1954.  Pp.  14.  At 
head  of  title;  Report  6(1).  International 
Labour  Conference.  Thirty-eighth  session, 

1955. 

32.  International  Labour  Office. 

Vocational  Rehabilitation  of  the  Disabled. 
Part  1.  Fourth  item  on  the  agenda. 
Geneva,  1954.  Pp.  38.  At  head  of  title: 
Report  4(1).  International  Labour  Confer¬ 
ence.  Thirty-eighth  session,  1955. 

33.  Jewish  Occupational  Council,  New 

York.  A  Survey  of  Sheltered  Workshops 
operated  by  Jewish  Vocational  Service 
Agencies.  New  York,  1954.  Pp.  32. 

34.  Postan,  Michael  Moissey.  The 

Famulus;  the  Estate  Labourer  in  the  12th 
and  13th  centuries.  London,  Published  for 
the  Economic  History  Society  by  Cam¬ 
bridge  University  Press,  1954.  Pp.  48. 

35.  U.S.  Bureau  of  Labor  Standards. 

Time  off  for  Voting  under  State  Law.  Rev. 
ed.  Washington,  1954.  Pp.  13. 

Occupations 

36.  British  Columbia.  University. 
Counselling  and  Placement  Office.  Career 
Planning  for  Students  at  the  University. 
Rev.  ed.  Vancouver,  1954.  Pp.  27. 


37.  Netherlands  (Kingdom,  1815-  ) 

Ministry  of  Social  Affairs  and  Public 
Health.  Classification  of  Occupations 
according  to  Their  Mutual  Affinity.  2nd  ed. 
Compiled  by  the  State  Labour  Office.  The 
Hague,  1952.  Pp.  31. 

Race  Problems 

38.  New  Jersey.  Department  of  Educa¬ 
tion.  Division  Against  Discrimination. 

Report  on  a  Survey  of  Employment  Policies 
and  Practices  involving  Minority  Groups. 
Newark,  1947-1953.  7  parts.  Contents. — 

Camden  County. — Cumberland  County. — 
Gloucester  County. — Hudson  County. — 
Middlesex  County. — Morris  County.— 
Somerset  County. 

39.  Public  Affairs  Committee.  Segrega¬ 
tion  and  the  Schools.  New  York,  cl954. 
Pp.  28. 

Wages  and  Hours 

40.  Chamber  of  Commerce  of  the 
United  States  of  America.  Information 
Department.  The  Guaranteed  Annual 
Wage.  Washington,  1953.  Pp.  16. 

41.  U.  S.  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics. 
Wages  and  Related  Benefits  in  the 
Machinery  Industries:  Postwar  Wage 
Trends;  Survey  of  20  Labor-Markets,  1953- 
64-  Washington,  G.P.O.,  1954.  Pp.  60. 

Women — Employment 

42.  Chartier,  Roger.  Problemes  du 

Travail  Feminin.  Quebec,  Centre  de 
Culture  Populaire  de  Laval,  Faculte  des 
Sciences  Sociales  1952.  12  parts. 

43.  Institute  of  Life  Insurance,  New 
York.  The  Family  Economist,  July,  1954. 
New  York,  1954.  Pp.  1.  Contains  survey 
of  married  women  in  the  U.S.  who  work. 

44.  National  Conference  on  Problems 
of  Working  Women.  Summary  of  Pro¬ 
ceedings  of  First  Conference,  May  2-3, 

1953,  and  of  Second  Conference,  May  15-16, 
1954-  New  York,  United  Electrical,  Radio 
and  Machine  Workers  of  America,  1953- 

1954.  2  Pamphlets. 

Workmen's  Compensation 

45.  Canada.  Department  of  Labour. 
Government  Employees  Compensation 

Branch.  The  Government  Employees 
Compensation  Act;  Statistical  Report,  1953- 
1954.  Ottawa,  1954.  Pp.  15. 

46.  Rodden,  Robert  G.  California 
attacks  Uninsured  Employers  on  Two 
Fronts,  based  on  Material  contained  in 
Monthly  Reports  of  the  California  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Industrial  Relations.  Washington, 
U.S.  Bureau  of  Labor  Standards,  1954. 
Pp.  3. 
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Miscellaneous 

47.  Australian  Institute  of  Management. 
Melbourne  Division.  Lecture  Series  on 
“Public  Relations  for  a  Business.”  Mel¬ 
bourne,  1953.  5  Parts.  Contents. — No.  1. 
“Public  relations — how  it  helps  business— 
its  scope  and  limitations”,  by  H.  E.  Patter¬ 
son. — 2.  “Public  relations  for  a  business”, 
by  K.  Wallace-Crabbe. — 3.  “Community, 
government  and  trade  association  rela¬ 
tions”,  by  John  Handheld. — 4.  “Public 
relations  and  the  customer”,  by  Ian  Sabey. 
— 5.  “Press  and  radio  relations”,  by  Ralph 
Hosking. 

48.  Bureau  of  National  Affairs,  Wash¬ 

ington,  D.C.  Still  More  Social  Security 
for  You!  Washington,  cl954.  1  Folded 

Chart.  Shows  how  to  figure  Social  Security 
benefits  in  the  U.S. 

49.  Canada.  Bureau  of  Statistics. 

List  of  Manufacturing  Establishments 
employing  Fifty-Hands  or  Over,  1951. 
Ottawa,  Queen’s  Printer,  1954.  Pp.  138. 

50.  Canada.  Parliament.  House  of 

Commons.  Special  Committee  on 
Veterans  Affairs.  Minutes  of  Proceedings 
and  Evidence.  No.  1-14.  Ottawa,  Queen’s 
Printer,  1954.  14  Volumes.  (476p.)  In¬ 

cludes  1st  to  5th  Reports  to  the  House. 
Hearings  held  from  May  14  to  June  10, 
1954.  Walter  A.  Tucker,  chairman. 


51.  Gray,  A.  P.  Construction  of  Esso 
Refinery,  Fawley;  a  Study  in  Organization, 
by  A.  P.  Gray  and  Mark  Abrams.  London, 
British  Institute  of  Management,  1954. 
Pp.  39.  This  is  a  study  of  the  relations 
between  the  engineers  and  workers  during 
the  construction  of  the  Esso  Refinery. 

52.  India.  Ministry  of  Information  and 
Broadcasting.  The  Handbook  of  India. 
Delhi,  Issued  for  Ministry  of  Transport  by 
Publications  Division,  Ministry  of  Informa¬ 
tion  and  Broadcasting,  Govt,  of  India,  1951. 
Pp.  182. 

53.  National  Industrial  Conference 
Board.  Industrial  Security.  III.  Theft 
Control  Procedures.  New  York,  1954. 
Pp.  55. 

54.  United  Nations.  Secretariat.  De¬ 
partment  of  Social  Affairs.  Study  on 
Adoption  of  Children;  a  Study  on  the 
Practice  and  Procedures  related  to  the 
Adoption  of  Children.  New  York,  1953. 
Pp.  104. 

55.  U.S.  Office  of  Defense  Mobilization. 
National  Labor-Management  Manpower 
Policy  Committee.  A  Manpower  Program 
for  Full  Mobilization  developed  by  the 
National  Labor-Management  Manpower 
Policy  Committee.  Washington,  1954. 
Pp.  19. 


Home  Improvement  Loans 
Noiv  Available  under  VLA 

All  veterans  with  small  holdings  and 
commercial  fishermen  who  can  qualify 
under  the  Veterans  Land  Act  are  now 
eligible  for  home  improvement  loans  under 
the  National  Housing  Act,  Hon.  Robert 
Winters,  Minister  of  Public  Works, 
announced  December  8.  Previously  the 
home  improvement  loans  were  limited  to 
veterans  with  small  holdings  in  the  munic¬ 
ipal  district  of  Yellowknife,  NWT. 

Veteran  small  holders  and  commercial 
fishermen  qualified  or  who  can  qualify 
under  VLA,  Mr.  Winters  said,  can  now 
get  loans  up  to  $2,500  for  a  wide  variety 
of  repairs,  alterations  and  additions  to  a 
one-family  dwelling. 

The  loans,  guaranteed  by  the  Govern¬ 
ment,  are  obtainable  from  chartered 
banks.  They  are  repayable  in  monthly 
instalments  in  three  years  if  the  principal 
is  not  over  $1,250  and  five  years  with 
larger  loans.  Maximum  interest  is  5^  per 
cent  per  year. 


Colombo  Plan  Countries 
Face  Financial  Problem 

The  financial  problems,  in  relation  to 
development  needs,  of  countries  aided  by 
the  Colombo  Plan  are  most  serious  ones. 
This  was  brought  to  light  in  the  third 
annual  report  on  the  Plan  issued  in  mid- 
December. 

The  report  indicated;  “While  progress 
can  be  reported  in  many  particular  respects 
. . .  on  balance  it  appears  that  the  gap 
between  the  estimated  costs  of  firm 
development  programs  and  foreseeable 
available  financial  resources  is  widening 
rather  than  narrowing.”  It  added:  “New 
private  investment  has  been  small.  In  fact, 
in  some  countries  there  has  been  some  net 
disinvestment  (withdrawal)  of  private 
foreign  capital.” 

On  the  brighter  side  the  report  noted 
that  during  the  last  year  most  Asian 
countries  participating  in  the  Plan  in¬ 
creased  the  volume  of  output  in  all  main 
fields  of  economic  activity  appreciably  and 
had  expanded  their  social  services. 
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Labour  Statistics 


Page 


Tables  A-1  to  A-4 — Labour  Force .  103 

Table  B-1 — Labour  Income .  104 

Tables  C-1  to  C-6 — Employment,  Hours  and  Earnings .  105 

Tables  D-1  to  D-5 — Employment  Service  Statistics .  110 

Tables  E-1  to  E-4 — Unemployment  Insurance .  116 

Tables  F-1  and  F-2 — ^Prices .  118 

Tables  G-1  and  G-2 — Strikes  and  Lockouts .  119 

Tables  H-1  and  H-2 — Industrial  Accidents .  122 


In  an  effort  to  reduce  the  cost  of  publishing  the  Labour  Gazette,  the 
Department  of  Labour  has  reduced  the  amount  of  tabular  matter  appearing 
in  this  section.  The  reduction  has  taken  two  forms:  some  tables  were  dis¬ 
carded,  some  were  shortened.  Of  the  tables  that  remain,  some  now  have 
different  numeral  designations,  e.g.,  the  former  Table  A-2  has  become  Table 
A-1,  but  the  titles  have  remained  unchanged.  Therefore  it  will  be  possible  to 
maintain  an  historical  series  of  the  statistics  contained  in  these  tables.  Some 
tables  will  now  appear  only  once  each  year. 

The  tables  that  have  been  discarded  are:  Table  A-1 — Estimated  Dis¬ 
tribution  of  Canadian  Manpower;  Table  C-1 — Employment  Index  Numbers 
by  Provinces;  Table  C-4 — Hours  and  Earnings  in  Manufacturing;  Table  E-4 — 
Claimants  Not  Entitled  to  Benefit,  with  Chief  Reasons  for  Non-Entitlement; 
Table  F-3— Price  Relatives  of  Staple  Food  Items;  Table  F-4— Retail  Prices  of 
Staple  Foods  and  Coal,  by  Cities;  and  Table  F-6— Index  Numbers  of  Wholesale 
Prices  in  Canada. 

The  tables  that  will  appear  once  each  year  are:  Table  E-6 — Unemployment 
Insurance  Fund;  and  Table  F-5 — Index  Numbers  of  Consumer  Prices  in  Canada 
and  Other  Specified  Countries. 
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A — Labour  Force 

TABLE  A-l.— PERSONS  LOOKING  FOR  WORK  IN  CANADA 


(Estimates  in  thousands) 
Source;  D.B.S.  Labour  Force  Survey 


— 

Week  Ended 
October  23,  1954 

Week  Ended 
September  18,  1954 

Week  Ended 
October  24,  1953 

Total 

Seeking 

Full-Time 

Work(i) 

Total 

Seeking 

Full-Time 

Work(i) 

Total 

Seeking 

Full-Time 

Work(i) 

Total  looking  for  work. . .  . 

195 

179 

65 

60 

28 

17 

« 

« 

16 

« 

11 

186 

172 

180 

167 

63 

60 

23 

15 

* 

* 

13 

♦ 

* 

171 

159 

121 

111 

51 

38 

14 

♦ 

* 

* 

10 

* 

* 

108 

100 

Without  lobs . 

Under  1  month. . 

1-  3  months . 

4-  6  months . 

7-12  months . 

13-18  months . 

19 — and  over . 

Worked . 

14 

♦ 

* 

12 

* 

« 

1-14  hours . 

15-34  hours . 

all  characteristic!^  estimates  for  certam  remote  areas,  formerly  excluded,  amounting  to  0-6  per  cent  for  Canada  as  a  whole  in 

’  lJss  than  part-time  work,  subtract  figures  in  this  column  from  these  in  the  “Total”  column. 

TABLE  A-2.— REGIONAL  DISTRIBUTION,  WEEK  ENDED  OCTOBER  33,  1954 


(Estimates  in  thousands) 
Source:  D.B.S.  Labour  Force  Survey 


— 

Canada 

Nfld. 

P.E.I. 

N.S. 

N.B. 

Que. 

Ont. 

Man. 

Sask. 

Alta. 

B.C. 

The  Labour  Force 

Both  Sexes .  . 

Agricultural . 

N  on-Agricultural . 

Males . 

Agricultural . 

N  on-.4gricul  tural . 

Females . 

Agricultural . 

N  on-Agricultural . 

All  Ages . 

14-19  years . 

20-24  years . 

25-44  years . 

45-64  years . 

65  years  and  over . 

(') 

5,461 

936 

4,525 

4,228 

886 

3,342 

1,233 

50 

1,183 

5,461 

531 

706 

2,5.33 

1,475 

216 

105 

* 

103 

88 

* 

86 

17 

* 

17 

105 

12 

18 
48 
25 

412 

58 

354 

322 

51 

271 

90 

* 

83 

412 

46 

50 

184 

113 

19 

1,560 

214 

1,346 

1,204 

208 

996 

356 

350 

1,560 

196 

229 

720 

370 

45 

(') 

1,981 

268 

1,713 

1,492 

253 

1,239 

489 

15 

474 

1,981 

160 

239 

923 

569 

90 

962 

366 

596 

786 

348 

438 

176 

18 

158 

962 

89 

122 

446 

263 

42 

441 

28 

413 

336 

24 

312 

105 

4 

101 

441 

28 

48 

212 

135 

18 

Persons  with  Jobs 

All  status  groups . 

5,282 

99 

397 

1,490 

1,921 

949 

426 

Males . 

4,080 

82 

307 

1,148 

1,442 

777 

324 

Females . 

1,202 

17 

90 

342 

479 

172 

102 

Agricultural . 

931 

57 

213 

266 

365 

28 

N  on-Agrieultural . 

4,351 

97 

340 

1,277 

1,655 

584 

398 

Paid  Workers . 

3,993 

80 

305 

1,165 

1,541 

546 

356 

Males . 

2,913 

65 

225 

852 

1,105 

401 

265 

Females . 

1,080 

15 

80 

313 

436 

145 

91 

Persons  Without  Jobs  and  Seeking  Work 

Both  Sexes . 

179 

* 

15 

70 

60 

13 

15 

Persons  not  in  the  Labour  Force 

Both  Sexes . 

4,850 

139 

445 

1,332 

1,600 

888 

446 

Males . 

900 

37 

97 

218 

278 

164 

106 

Females . 

3,950 

102 

348 

1,114 

1,322 

724 

340 

(1)  Includes  estimates  for  certain  remote  areas  in  Ontario,  excluded  prior  to  May  1954,  amounting  to  0'6  per  cent  for  Canada 
as  a  whole  and  1-8  per  cent  for  Ontario  in  all  characteristics. 

*  Less  than  10,000. 
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TABLE  A-3.-DESTINATION  OF  ALL  IMMIGRANTS  BY  REGION 

Source:  Immigration  Branch,  Department  of  Citizenship  and  Immigration 


Period 

Atlantic 

Quebec 

Ontario 

Prairies 

B.C. 

Yukon 

N.W.T. 

Canada 

Total 

Adult 

Males 

1945-1952  Total  0) . 

1953  Total . 

1963  January-October . 

1954  January-October . 

34,461 

4,049 

3,527 

3,406 

159,030 

34,294 

28,966 

25,196 

414,663 

90,120 

75,540 

74,063 

128,798 

27,208 

24,265 

24,662 

75,048 

13,197 

11,424 

10,782 

812,000 

168,868 

143,722 

138,109 

326,105 

68,269 

59,774 

60,252 

(>)  Newfoundland  is  not  included  from  1945  to  1948  inclusive,  it  has  been  included  since  that  time. 


TABLE  A-4.-DISTRIBUTION  OF  WORKERS  ENTERING  CANADA  BY  OCCUPATIONS 


Source:  Immigration  Branch,  Department  of  Citizenship  and  Immigration 


Period 

Managerial  and 
Professional 

Clerical 

Transportation  and 
Communication 

Commercial  and 
i  Financial 

Services 

Agriculture 

Fishing,  Trapping, 

Logging  and  Mining 

Manufacturing, 

Mechanical  and 

Construction 

Labourers 

Others 

Total  Workers 

11,055 

10,021 

12,217 

6,339 

42,861 

17,250 

6,928 

199,815 

1953  Total . 

1,855 

3,185 

13,766 

879 

26,492 

10,380 

966 

91,133 

1953  January-October . 

8,685 

5,472 

1,618 

2,765 

11,210 

16,114 

752 

23,257 

8,056 

853 

78,782 

1954  January-October . 

8,877 

6,156 

1,801 

2,444 

10,457 

10,200 

712 

24,419 

11,981 

539 

77,586 

Due  to  changes  in  occupational  classifications  comparisons  with  earlier  periods  cannot  be  made  for  all  groups. 
Where  possible,  comparisons  are  indicated  in  the  above  table. 


B — Labour  Income 

TABLEiB-l.— ESTIMATES  OF  LABOUR  INCOME 

($  Millions) 

Source:  Dominion  Bureau  of  Statistics 


— 

Agricul¬ 

ture, 

Forestry, 

Fishing, 

Trapping, 

Mining 

Manu¬ 

facturing 

Construc¬ 

tion 

Utilities, 

Transport¬ 

ation, 

Communi¬ 

cation, 

Storage, 

Trade 

Finance, 

Services, 

(including 

Govern¬ 

ment) 

Supple¬ 

mentary 

Labour 

Income 

Total 

*1949 — Average . 

49 

214 

47 

169 

147 

21 

647 

1950 — Average . 

55 

231 

47 

180 

156 

24 

693 

1951 — Average . 

72 

272 

52 

208 

178 

28 

810 

1952 — Average . 

76 

302 

62 

230 

199 

32 

901 

1953 — Average . 

73 

330 

70 

250 

215 

34 

972 

1 953 — September . 

80 

337 

82 

256 

224 

35 

1,014 

78 

333 

83 

257 

226 

35 

1,012 

November . 

77 

328 

76 

256 

224 

35 

996 

December . 

71 

333 

69 

255 

225 

35 

988 

1954 — January . 

65 

322 

56 

245 

223 

34 

945 

February . 

66 

325 

54 

247 

225 

33 

950 

March . 

62 

323 

54 

245 

226 

33 

943 

April . 

59 

322 

59 

251 

229 

34 

954 

May . 

69 

320 

67 

253 

232 

34 

975 

June . 

74 

325 

70 

259 

237 

35 

1,000 

July . 

80 

323 

77 

262 

233 

35 

1,010 

August . 

83 

323 

76 

261 

235 

36 

1,014 

September . 

84 

326 

78 

263 

244 

35 

1,030 

*  Includes  Newfoundland,  since  1949. 
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C — Employment,  Hours  and  Earnings 


TABLE  C-1.— EMPLOYMENT,  PAYROLLS  AND  WEEKLY  WAGES  AND  SALARIES 

(1949  =  100)  (The  latest  figures  are  subject  to  revision) 

Source:  Employment  and  Pa3Tolls,  D.B.S. 

Tables  C-1  to  C-3  are  based  on  reports  from  employers  haring  15  or  more  employees — At  October  1,  employers  in  the 
principal  non-agrlculturai  Industries  reported  a  total  employment  of  3,555,358. 


Year  and  Month 

Industrial  Composite^ 

Manufacturing 

Index  Numbers 

Average 
Weekly 
Wages  and 
Salaries 

Index  Numbers 

Average 
Weekly 
Wages  and 
Salaries 

Employ* 

ment 

Aggregate 

Weekly 

Payrolls 

Average 
Wages  and 
Salaries 

Employ¬ 

ment 

Aggregate 

Weekly 

Payrolls 

Average 
Wages  and 
Salaries 

1 949 — A  verage . 

100-0 

100-0 

100-0 

$ 

42.96 

100-0 

100-0 

100-0 

$ 

43.97 

1950 — Average . 

101-5 

106-0 

104-4 

44.84 

100-9 

106-2 

105-1 

46.21 

1951 — Average . 

108-8 

125-6 

115-5 

49.61 

108-0 

126-1 

116-6 

51.25 

1952 — Average . 

111-6 

140-3 

126-0 

54.13 

109-3 

139-7 

127-6 

56.11 

1 953 — Average . 

113-4 

151-5 

133-4 

57.30 

113-3 

152-4 

134-2 

59.01 

Oct.  1,  1953 . 

116-9 

158-7 

135-3 

58.11 

115-2 

157-1 

135-8 

59.69 

Nov.  1,  1953 . 

115-9 

157-4 

135-3 

58.14 

113-1 

155-0 

136-4 

59.98 

Dec.  1,  1953 . 

114-1 

154-9 

135-3 

58.13 

110-9 

152-8 

137-1 

60.29 

Jan.  1,  1954 . 

109-9 

145-3 

131-7 

56.56 

108-0 

143-7 

132-5 

58.24 

Feb.  1.  1954 . 

107-0 

146-2 

136-1 

58.47 

108-3 

150-0 

137-8 

60.60 

Mar.  1,  1954 . 

106-6 

147-6 

137-8 

59.22 

108-3 

151-2 

139-0 

61.13 

Apr.  1,  1954 . 

105-6 

145-7 

137-5 

59.06 

107-9 

150-8 

139-2 

61.19 

May  1,  1954 . 

106-2 

146-8 

137-7 

59.15 

107-3 

150-3 

139-4 

61.30 

June  1,  1954 . 

109-0 

148-9 

136-0 

58.42 

107-7 

149-0 

137-7 

60-54 

July  1,  1954 . 

111-7 

153-9 

137-3 

58.98 

108-8 

151-7 

138-7 

60.99 

Aug.  1,  1954 . 

112-3 

155-4 

137-7 

59.17 

108-0 

150-9 

138-9 

61.07 

Sept.  1,  1954 . 

112-9 

155-5 

137-2 

58.93 

108-3 

150-8 

138-4 

60.87 

Oct.  1,  1954 . 

113-3 

157-0 

137-9 

59.26 

108-1 

151-8 

139-7 

61.42 

*  Includes  (1)  Forestry  (chiefly  logging),  (2)  Mining  (including  milling),  quarrying  and  oil  wells,  (3)  Manufacturing,  (4) 
Construction,  (5)  Transportation,  storage  and  communication,  (6)  Public  utility  operation,  (7)  Trade,  (8)  Finance,  insurance 
and  real  estate  and  (9)  Service,  (mainly  hotels,  restaurants,  laundries,  dry  cleaning  plants,  bnsiness  and  recreational  service). 
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TABLE  C-2.— AREA  SUMMARY  OF  EMPLOYMENT  AND  AVERAGE  WEEKLY  WAGES  AND 

SALARIES 

(1949  =  100) 


Source:  Employment  and  Payrolls  (DBS) 


Area 

Employment 

Index  Numbers 

Average  Weekly  Wages  and 
Salaries,  in  Dollars 

Oct.  1 
1954 

Sept.  1 
1954 

Oct.  1 
1953 

Oct.  1 
1954 

Sept.  1 
1954 

Oct.  1 
1953 

(a)  Provinces 

Newfoundland . 

142-7 

139-2 

157-4 

54.84 

54.94 

59.10 

Prince  Edward  Island . 

120-6 

121-2 

119-8 

44.04 

43.48 

44.53 

Nova  Scotia . 

101-6 

101-0 

104-7 

49.63 

48.98 

48.58 

New  Brunswick . 

102-1 

100-5 

102-2 

50.84 

50.26 

49.12 

Quebec . 

113-6 

112-2 

116-2 

56.79 

56.69 

55.08 

Ontario . 

111-7 

111-6 

117-1 

61.61 

61.17 

60.26 

Manitoba . 

109-4 

109-1 

110-5 

57.19 

57.19 

55.69 

Saskatchewan . 

123-5 

126-5 

123-9 

56.54 

56.69 

56.30 

Alberta . . 

135-6 

136-4 

135-0 

60.85 

59.14 

60.13 

British  Columbia . 

112-3 

113-1 

114-6 

64.28 

64.14 

64.34 

113-3 

112-9 

116-9 

59.26 

58.93 

58.11 

(b)  Metropolitan  Areas 

St.  John’s . 

121-8 

119-6 

122-1 

45.02 

44.36 

42.52 

Sydney . 

92-7 

92-0 

100-6 

60.89 

58.33 

62.28 

Halifax . 

114-4 

110-9 

118-2 

47.89 

48.02 

45.49 

Saint  John . 

96-0 

95-3 

100-9 

47.72 

47.18 

46.07 

Quebec . 

115-4 

115-0 

114-7 

49.12 

48.99 

47.75 

Sherbrooke . 

100-6 

98-8 

103-1 

50.17 

48.76 

46.44 

Three  Rivers . 

108-2 

109-0 

103-7 

56.29 

56.86 

53.98 

Drummondville . 

70-9 

68-6 

84-6 

51.72 

51.07 

51.48 

Montreal . 

111-7 

111-4 

114-8 

57.80 

57.63 

56.37 

Ottawa— Hull . 

111-9 

113-2 

110-2 

54.79 

55.16 

52,33 

Peterborough . 

94-3 

94-9 

100-9 

62.90 

61.80 

61.99 

Oshawa . 

99-7 

116-0 

160-9 

61.38 

55.75 

65.70 

Niagara  Falls . 

149-4 

155-6 

181-4 

64,49 

63.74 

67.04 

St.  Catharines . 

111-2 

109-4 

120-5 

67.40 

67.57 

66.35 

To'ronto . 

120-2 

120-4 

121-5 

63.21 

62.79 

61.51 

Hamilton . 

104-2 

102-7 

112-2 

63.82 

62.63 

61.72 

Brantford . 

83-7 

81-6 

83-1 

58.35 

56.37 

55.78 

Galt . 

97-3 

99-0 

108-6 

55.04 

54.09 

53.76 

Kitchener . 

102-9 

102-6 

111-8 

57.34 

57.33 

56.32 

Sudbury . 

135-9 

136-5 

139-2 

73.33 

72.85 

71.43 

London . 

111-1 

109-4 

115-4 

57.52 

56.87 

55.48 

Sarnia . 

114-2 

116-3 

124-5 

73.27 

73.49 

73.99 

Windsor . 

83-0 

80-9 

109-4 

68.16 

67.63 

66.62 

Sault  Ste.  Marie . 

98-7 

100-3 

139-8 

67.11 

68.05 

66.88 

Ft.  William — Pt.  Arthur . 

110-4 

113-9 

124-8 

61.31 

61.48 

59.47 

Winnineg . 

107-0 

105-9 

105-9 

54.29 

54.38 

52.58 

Regina . 

119-5 

123-7 

117-5 

54.31 

54.88 

50.86 

Saskatoon . 

125-8 

127-3 

122-4 

52.92 

52.75 

51.67 

Edmonton . 

155-3 

154-1 

151-0 

59.76 

56.88 

59.12 

Calgary . 

138-1 

137-4 

133-9 

58.71 

57.74 

57.35 

Vancouver . 

104-7 

105-7 

104-3 

61.86 

61.38 

60.27 

Victoria . . 

117-2 

115-6 

110-1 

58.23 

58.90 

57.08 
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TABLE  C-3.^INDUSTRY  SrmiARY 


AND  SALARIeI^^  average  WEEKLY 


WAGES 


(1949  =  100) 


Soukce;  Employment  and  Payrolls,  (D.B.S.) 


Industry 


Mining. 


Metal  mining . 

Gold . 

Other  metal . 

Fuels . 

Coal . 

Oil  and  natural  gas. 
Non-metal . 


Manufacturing . 

Food  and  beverages . 

Meat  products . ' ' 

Canned  and  preserved  fruits  and  vegetabies. 

Grain  mill  products . 

Bread  and  other  bakery  products . 

Distilled  and  malt  liquors . 


Leather  products . 

Boots  and  shoes  (except  rubber) . 

Textile  products  (except  clothing) . 

Cotton  yam  and  broad  woi^en  goods . 

Woollen  goods . 

S3Tithetic  textiles  and  silk . 

Clothing  (textile  and  fur) . 

Men’s  clothing . 

Women’s  clothing . 

Knit  goods . 

Wood  products . 

Saw  and  planing  mills . 

Furniture . 

Other  wood  products . 

Paper  products . 

Pulp  and  paper  mills . 

Other  paper  products . 

Printing,  publishing  and  allied  industries.  . . . 

Iron  and  steel  products . 

Agricultural  implements . 

Fabricated  and  structural  steel . 

Hardware  and  tools . 

Heating  and  cooking  appliances . 

Iron  castings . 

Machinery  manufacturing . 

Primary  iron  and  steel . 

Sheet  metal  products . 

Transportation  equipment . 

Aircraft  and  parts . 

Motor  vehicles . 

Motor  vehicle  parts  and  accessories . 

Railroad  and  rolling  stock  equipment . 

Shipbuilding  and  repairing . 

Non-ferrous  metal  products . 

Aluminum  products . 

Brass  and  copper  products . 

Smelting  and  refining . 

Electrical  apparatus  and  supplies . 

Non-metallic  mineral  products . 

Clay  products . 

Glass  and  glass  products . 

Products  of  petroleum  and  coal . 

Chemical  products . 

Medicinal  and  pharmaceutical  preparations. 

Acids,  alkalis  and  salts . 

Miscellaneous  manufacturing  industries . 


Construction . 

Buildings  and  structures . 

Highways,  bridges  and  streets. 


Tobacco  and  tobacco  products . 

Rubber  products .  104-0 


Service .  1157 

Hotels  and  restaurants . 

Laundries  and  dry  cleaning  plants . 

Industrial  composite . 


Employment  Index 
Numbers 

Average  Weekly  Wages 
and  Salaries,  in  Dollars 

Oct.  1 
1954 

Sept. 

1954 

Oct.  1 
1953 

Oct.  1 
1954 

Sept.  1 
1954 

Oct.  1 
1953 

112-6 

112  8 

108-8 

71.08 

09.65 

70.23 

115-4 

115-4 

105-0 

74.45 

73.52 

73.48 

83-1 

83-7 

70-6 

67.95 

66.84 

65.63 

145'5 

145-0 

136-8 

77.92 

77.12 

77.21 

100-0 

99-7 

103-8 

68.31 

65.83 

68.51 

74-4 

73-3 

79-2 

61.28 

57.24 

60.02 

184-7 

187-2 

185-9 

77.70 

76.98 

80.59 

139-2 

141-4 

141-5 

64.58 

63.71 

63.14 

108  1 

108  3 

115  2 

61  42 

00.87 

59.09 

118-7 

118-6 

118-0 

52.97 

52.37 

51.45 

115-7 

116-6 

113-7 

63.42 

62.56 

62.84 

195-5 

185-0 

193-5 

42.05 

39.27 

41.51 

105-7 

106-4 

103-6 

69.98 

60.49 

57.80 

101-8 

103-4 

106-5 

52.89 

52,13 

51.33 

106-2 

106-7 

106-1 

67.99 

68.26 

66.47 

77-9 

77-7 

82-9 

60.60 

60.53 

58.81 

104-0 

104-2 

112-2 

63.86 

61.76 

61.45 

86-6 

88-3 

93-9 

41.86 

42.49 

40.86 

89-4 

92-1 

93-7 

39.63 

40.53 

39.06 

79-8 

78-8 

91-3 

50.95 

50.03 

48.19 

79-4 

79-6 

90-9 

47.93 

46.56 

44.85 

68-2 

66-7 

83-5 

49.99 

49.49 

46.62 

80-2 

78-6 

93-0 

56.82 

65.80 

53.37 

93-2 

91-8 

100-6 

41.36 

41.59 

41.32 

96-5 

95-7 

105-9 

39.70 

39.98 

40.17 

97-0 

95-7 

100-3 

41.40 

42.83 

41.83 

80-2 

78-8 

90-5 

43.66 

42.54 

42.60 

106-3 

107-6 

107-4 

55.06 

54.76 

53.91 

110-5 

113-0 

109-4 

57.02 

56.32 

55.63 

104-1 

101-5 

108-5 

52.70 

53.01 

51.95 

91-6 

94-4 

99-9 

49.15 

49.74 

49.17 

118-2 

120-2 

114-2 

72.31 

72.94 

70.06 

122-1 

124-8 

115-9 

77.46 

78.26 

75.32 

108-7 

108-8 

110-0 

58.22 

58.05 

56.42 

111-0 

110-4 

108-0 

65.94 

65.15 

62.87 

97-4 

98-5 

110-8 

68.44 

67.39 

66.87 

45-2 

56-2 

67-2 

66.33 

64.46 

64.84 

129-7 

130-8 

142-8 

72.96 

71.06 

72.80 

97-5 

97-5 

107-6 

65.73 

63.47 

61.71 

99-6 

98-7 

100-9 

62.89 

60.46 

57.89 

88-9 

85-8 

99-2 

68.02 

67.73 

66.97 

108-3 

109-4 

116-6 

67,37 

66.43 

65.31 

95-1 

96-0 

119-8 

72.84 

71.77 

71.77 

109-7 

109-7 

113-9 

66.14 

66.47 

64.65 

121-0 

121-5 

149-4 

69.60 

68.06 

67.89 

338-7 

343-4 

375-1 

74.86 

74.16 

73.50 

78-6 

83-0 

119-2 

75.34 

69.. 55 

72.31 

92-3 

86-8 

121-5 

67.56 

68.01 

65.43 

86-1 

85-6 

106-9 

64.05 

63.63 

63.90 

152-5 

1.52-4 

174-4 

65.76 

63.42 

62.53 

120-1 

120-0 

122-0 

70.53 

69.61 

67.92 

121-8 

120-2 

131-8 

67.27 

66.92 

64.70 

101-7 

101-9 

109-5 

66.99 

65.51 

65.87 

140-5 

141-2 

133-2 

76.07 

75.20 

73.85 

1.33-3 

131-1 

140-2 

67.25 

66.54 

64.04 

116-8 

119-5 

116-1 

64.79 

64.38 

62.31 

109-4 

108-6 

107-2 

61.43 

61.23 

58.63 

105-2 

114-8 

118-3 

61.92 

61.38 

60.53 

122-8 

124-8 

120-8 

85.91 

85.43 

84.32 

121-8 

122-0 

120-1 

67.24 

66.86 

64.81 

108-2 

107-7 

105-3 

62.20 

61.41 

.59.49 

118-1 

116-7 

122-3 

74,92 

75.35 

72.14 

106-0 

104-9 

112-0 

53.89 

53.38 

51.63 

127-0 

129-0 

135-8 

«1,31 

00.99 

03.32 

128-1 

130-4 

148-1 

66.26 

65.71 

69.11 

125-3 

126-8 

115-9 

53.31 

53.33 

51.27 

115  7 

118-9 

112-3 

■39.01 

38.17 

37.38 

113-8 

118-3 

109-3 

33.69 

.33.08 

32.85 

103-1 

104-3 

102-7 

37,49 

36.62 

35.72 

113-3 

112  9 

116  0 

59.20 

58.93 

58.11 
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TABLE  C-5.-HOURS  AND  EARNINGS  BY  INDUSTRY 


(Hourly-Rated  Wage  Earners) 


Souhce:  Man-Hours  and  Hourly  Earnings,  D.B.S. 


(The  latest  figures  are  subject  to  revision) 


Average  Hours 

Average  Hourly 
Earnings 

Average  Weekly 
Wages 

Industry 

Oct.  1 
1954 

Sept.l 

1954 

Oct.  1 
1953 

Oct.  1 
1954 

Sept.l 

1954 

Oct.  1 
1953 

Oct.  1 
1954 

Sept.l 

1954 

3ct.  1 
1953 

no. 

43-4 

no. 

42-6 

no. 

43-2 

cts. 

156-8 

cts. 

155-8 

cts. 

154-8 

68*05 

71.65 

63.43 

76.13 

$ 

66.37 

70.74 

62.93 

75.12 

66*87 

70.96 

60.94 

75.69 
62.11 
58.77 
72.64 
61.81 

56.69 

44-5 

44-1 

44-6 

161-0 

160-4 

159-1 

. 

46-1 

45-7 

46-1 

137-6 

137-7 

132-2 

43-6 

43-2 

43-8 

174-6 

173-9 

172-8 

40-7 

38-4 

40-2 

153-6 

151-4 

154-5 

62.52 

60.07 

69.63 

58.14 

'  Coal  . 

40-4 

38-0 

39-1 

148-7 

146-1 

150-3 

55.52 

41-3 

39-8 

43-6 

168-6 

166-3 

166-6 

66.19 

44-0 

44-0 

43-9 

146-0 

144-6 

140-8 

64.24 

63.62 

41-3 

40-9 

41-5 

139-7 

139-5 

136-6 

57.70 

57.06 

42-1 

41-3 

41-5 

114-9 

115-6 

114-0 

48.37 

47.74 

4/. 31 

40-1 

39-9 

40-1 

148-5 

147-4 

148-1 

59.55 

58.81 

59.39 

44-8 

40-3 

41-9 

89-5 

89-7 

94-3 

40.10 

36.15 

30.51 

42-1 

42-7 

42-1 

136-8 

138-0 

131-3 

57.59 

58.93 

55.28 

44-1 

44-0 

43-6 

105-3 

105-4 

105-7 

46.44 

46.38 

46.09 

39-9 

40-0 

42'2 

155-7 

155-7 

146-2 

62.12 

62.28 

61.70 

40-4 

40-1 

40-5 

141-2 

141-8 

136-0 

57.04 

56.86 

55.08 

41-9 

40-6 

41-7 

145-2 

144-3 

141-6 

60.84 

58.59 

59.05 

38-7 

39-5 

39-4 

99-5 

98-8 

97-4 

38.51 

39.03 

38.38 

37-7 

39-2 

38-3 

96-1 

95-5 

93-6 

36.23 

37.44 

35.85 

42-6 

41-8 

40-8 

109-7 

109-2 

107-9 

46.73 

45.65 

44.02 

40-6 

39-3 

38-1 

111-5 

110-5 

110-1 

45.27 

43.43 

41.95 

44-0 

43-6 

41-6 

104-6 

104-1 

102-7 

46.02 

45.39 

42.72 

45-2 

44-7 

43-8 

114-1 

114-1 

111-3 

51.57 

51.00 

48.75 

37-7 

37-8 

38-9 

98-7 

98-9 

97-1 

37.21 

37.38 

37.77 

37-0 

37-2 

39-0 

97-7 

97-5 

95-0 

36.15 

36.27 

37.05 

35-4 

36-5 

36-3 

103-8 

105-1 

103-4 

36.75 

38.36 

37.53 

40-3 

39-1 

40-8 

98-8 

98-3 

96-5 

39.82 

38.44 

39.37 

42-2 

42-0 

42-5 

126-1 

125-8 

122-9 

53.21 

52.84 

52.23 

41-7 

41-3 

41-8 

133-8 

132-7 

130-5 

55.79 

54.81 

54.55 

43-5 

43-6 

44-2 

114-6 

115-6 

111-8 

49.85 

50.40 

49.42 

42-7 

42-9 

43-2 

108-6 

109-2 

107-4 

46.37 

46.85 

46.40 

42-4 

43-1 

43-7 

160-9 

161-0 

153-1 

68.22 

69.39 

66.90 

42-5 

43-5 

44-0 

171-8 

171-4 

163-6 

73.02 

74.56 

71.98 

42-0 

42-0 

42-8 

127-2 

127-5 

122-2 

53.42 

53.55 

52.30 

40-4 

40-1 

39-9 

166-5 

165-3 

159-3 

67.27 

66.29 

63.56 

41-4 

41-0 

42-0 

157-9 

157-2 

154-6 

65.37 

64.45 

64.93 

39-1 

36-9 

38-4 

154-3 

160-1 

159-4 

60.33 

59.08 

61.21 

40-8 

40-7 

42-6 

164-9 

164-2 

163-5 

67.28 

66.83 

69.65 

42-3 

41-4 

42-1 

146-6 

144-6 

139-5 

62.01 

59.86 

58.73 

42-7 

41-8 

42-0 

141-9 

140-2 

132-6 

60.59 

58.60 

55.69 

42-2 

42-0 

42-8 

156-4 

156-3 

154-0 

66.00 

65.65 

65.91 

42-2 

41-6 

42-9 

152-8 

152-1 

147-8 

64.48 

63.27 

63.41 

40-1 

40-0 

40-9 

173-7 

171-0 

170-6 

69.65 

68.40 

69.78 

41-3 

41-7 

42-4 

153-7 

153-6 

147-5 

63.48 

64.05 

62.54 

40-7 

39-8 

41-3 

162-8 

161-9 

157-9 

66.26 

64.44 

65.21 

41-7 

41-5 

43-7 

172-3 

171-7 

161-1 

71.85 

71.26 

70.40 

39-6 

35-3 

40-0 

172-7 

171-6 

169-9 

68.39 

60.57 

67.96 

38-6 

39-2 

39-8 

162-5 

162-2 

157-9 

62.73 

63.58 

62.84 

39-7 

39-7 

40-2 

159-4 

158-4 

157-7 

63.28 

62.88 

63.40 

42-8 

41-7 

42-7 

152-0 

150-5 

145-1 

65.06 

62.76 

61.96 

41-4 

41-0 

41-5 

160-2 

159-3 

155-8 

66.32 

65.31 

64.66 

41-8 

41-2 

41-6 

145-8 

145-7 

142-4 

60.94 

60  03 

59.24 

41-7 

40-8 

42-9 

151-2 

150-0 

146-5 

63.05 

61  20 

62.85 

41-3 

41-0 

41-3 

173-0 

171-8 

170-2 

71.45 

70  44 

70.29 

40-9 

40-3 

41  -3 

150-8 

150-9 

144-5 

61.68 

60  81 

59.68 

40-4 

40-1 

41-5 

166-2 

166-2 

158-9 

67.14 

66.65 
61.84 
58  83 

65.94 

43-8 

43-7 

44-1 

142-5 

141-5 

136-9 

62.42 

60  37 

44-6 

44-7 

45-2 

132-0 

131-6 

125-5 

58.87 

56.73 

42-6 

42-4 

43*9 

141-5 

139-7 

133-6 

60  28 

59.23 

78.31 

60.13 

49.49 

70.27 
47.76 
61.87 

52.39 

60.28 
64.53 

51.39 
63.12 
33.42 
33.45 
32.16 

58  65 

41*4 

41*5 

41-4 

191-0 

188-7 

183*7 

79.07 

60.46 

76  05 

41'3 

41-1 

41-9 

146-4 

146-3 

140-2 

58.74 

41-3 

41-0 

41-9 

121-0 

120-7 

117-0 

49  97 

49.02 

41-5 

41-9 

42-6 

167-6 

167-7 

160*3 

69  55 

68  29 

41-5 

41 -1 

41-7 

116-2 

116-2 

111-7 

48.22 
62.91 

52.65 
60.40 
64.97 
51.19 
64.29 

34.23 
34.36 

32. 65 

46.58 
62  22 

41-5 

41-0 

41*9 

151-6 

150-9 

128-4 

148-5 

123-7 

4M 

40-8 

4M 

128-1 

50  84 

41-8 

41-8 

43*4 

144-5 

144-2 

146-6 

63.62 

68.46 
48.40 

62.47 
33.08 

33.47 
31.27 

41-7 

41-5 

42-6 

155-8 

155-5 

160*7 

42-2 

42-4 

42-2 

121-3 

121-2 

114-7 

137-3 

79-7 

79-7 

75-9 

45-4 

44-7 

45-5 

141-6 

141-2 

40-7 

40-9 

41*5 

84-1 

81-7 

41*0 

41-6 

42-0 

83-8 

80-4 

80-0 

40-8 

40-2 

41-2 

80-1 

Durable  manufactured  goods  industries. 
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Tables  C-4  and  C-5  are  based  on  reports  from  a  somewhat  smaller  number  of  firms  than  Tables  C-1  to  C-3.  They 
relate  only  to  wage-earners  for  whom  statistics  of  hours  of  work  are  also  available  whereas  Tables  C-1  to  C-3  relate  to 
salaried  employees  as  well  as  to  all  wage-earners  of  the  co-operative  firms. 


TABLE  C-4.— HOURS  AND  EARNINGS  IN  MANUFACTURING  BY  PROVINCES 

(Hourly-Rated  Wage  Earners)  Source:  Man-Hours  and  Hourly  Earnings,  D.B.S. 


Average  Hours  Worked 

Average  Hourly  Earnings 
(in  cents) 

Oct.  1, 
1954 

Sept.  1, 
1954 

Oct.  1, 
1953 

Oct.  1, 
1954 

Sept.  1, 
1954 

Oct.  1, 
1953 

Newfoundland . 

42-5 

42-4 

41-9 

133-1 

134-2 

136-1 

Nova  Scotia . 

41-6 

41-0 

41-3 

120-5 

119-5 

122-4 

New  Brunswick . 

42-2 

42-0 

42-8 

122-5 

122-1 

120-1 

Quebec . 

42-3 

42-2 

43-0 

127-1 

126-5 

123-2 

Ontario . 

41-0 

40-4 

4M 

146-3 

146-6 

143-6 

Manitoba . . 

40-4 

40-4 

40-6 

135-1 

134-8 

132-9 

Saskatchewan . 

39-7 

40-2 

40-7 

146-8 

145-7 

141-5 

Alberta . 

40-3 

39-8 

39-4 

146-5 

146-4 

141-4 

British  Columbia . 

38-3 

38-3 

38-3 

167-7 

166-0 

164-0 

Note:  Information  on  hours  and  earnings  by  cities  is  obtainable  from  Man-Hours  and  Hourly  Earnings  (DBS). 


TABLE  C-6.— EARNINGS,  HOURS  AND  REAL  EARNINGS  FOR  WAGE  EARNERS  IN 
MANUFACTURING  INDUSTRIES  IN  CANADA 


Source:  Man  Hours  and  Hourly  Earnings:  Prices  and  Price  Indexes,  D.B.S. 


Average 

Hours 

Worked 

per 

Week 

Average 

Hourly 

Earnings 

Average 

Weekly 

Earnings 

Index  Numbers  (Av.  1949  =  100) 

Period 

Average 

Weekly 

Earnings 

Consumer 

Price 

Index 

Average 
Real  Weekly 
Earnings 

Monthly  Average  1949 . 

42-3 

cts. 

98-6 

$ 

41.71 

100-0 

100-0 

100-0 

Monthly  Average  1950 . 

42-3 

103-6 

43.82 

105'1 

102-9 

102-1 

Monthly  Average  1951 . 

41-8 

116-8 

48.82 

117-0 

113-7 

102-9 

Monthly  Average  1952 . 

41-5 

129-2 

53 .  (32 

128-6 

116*5 

110-4 

Monthly  Average  1953 . 

41-3 

135-8 

56.09 

134*5 

115*5 

116*5 

Week  Preceding: 

56.69 

135-9 

116-7 

116-5 

October  1,  1953 . 

41-5 

136-6 

41-4 

137-4 

56.88 

136-4 

116-2 

117-4 

December  1,  1953 . 

41-2 

138-4 

57.02 

136-7 

115-8 

118-0 

41-0’ 

140-4 

57.56 

138-0 

115-7 

119-3 

40-7 

140-4 

57.14 

137-0 

115-7 

118-4 

41-1 

140-6 

57.79 

138-6 

115-5 

120-0 

April  1,  1954 . 

May  1,  1954 . 

40-9 

141-0 

57.67 

138-3 

115-6 

119-6 

40-6 

141-8 

57.57 

138-0 

115-5 

119-5 

39-8 

142-2 

56.60 

135-7 

116-1 

116-9 

July  1,  1954 . 

40-5 

141-6 

57.35 

137-6 

116-2 

118-3 

40-7 

140-9 

57.35 

137-5 

117-0 

117-5 

40-9 

139-5 

57.06 

136-8 

116-8 

117-1 

October  1,  1954  (') . 

41-3 

139-7 

57.70 

138-3 

116-8 

118-4 

Note:  Average  Real  Weekly  Earnings  were  computed  by  dividing  the  Consumer  Price  Index  into  the  average  weekly  earn¬ 
ings  index.  (Average  1949  =  100)  by  the  Economics  and  Research  Branch,  Department  of  Labour. 

•  Figures  adjusted  for  holidays.  The  actual  figures  for  January  1,  1954,  are  38-5  hours  and  $54.05, 

(1)  Latest  figures  subject  to  revision. 
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D — National  Employment  Service  Statistics 

Tables  D-1  to  D-5  are  based  on  regular  statistical  reports  from  local  offices  of  the 
National  Employment  Service.  These  statistics  are  compiled  from  two  different  reporting 
forms,  UIC  751:  statistical  report  on  employment  operations  by  industry,  and  UIC  757; 
inventory  of  registrations  and  vacancies  by  occupation.  The  data  on  applicants  and  vacancies 
in  these  two  reporting  forms  are  not  identical. 


TABLE  D-1.— UNFILLED  VACANCIES  AND  LIVE  APPLICATIONS  FOR  EMPLOYMENT 


(Soxjbce:  Form  U.I.C.  757) 


Month 

Unfilled  Vacancies* 

Live  Applications  for  Employment 

Male 

Female 

Total 

Male 

Female 

Total 

Date  Nearest 
December 

1, 

1949 . 

10,400 

12,085 

22,485 

164,345 

56,439 

220,784 

December 

1, 

1950 . 

32,081 

11,039 

43,120 

124,850 

61,456 

186,306 

December 

1, 

1951 . 

29,933 

9,094 

39,027 

138,946 

69,071 

208,017 

December 

1, 

1952 . 

19,544 

15,738 

35,282 

142,788 

51,725 

194,513 

December 

1, 

1953 . 

15,446 

11,868 

27,314 

241,094 

74,513 

315,607 

January 

1, 

1954 . 

8.298 

9,121 

17,419 

354,965 

84,306 

439,271 

February 

1, 

1954 . 

8,406 

9,575 

17,981 

439,633 

103,112 

542,745 

March 

1, 

1954 . 

9,014 

10,176 

19,190 

457,029 

105,622 

562,651 

April 

1, 

1954 . 

11,434 

12,293 

23,727 

466,120 

101,933 

568,053 

May 

1, 

1954 . 

14,942 

15,335 

30,277 

378,873 

86,818 

465,691 

June 

1, 

1954 . 

14,284 

15,790 

30,074 

237,848 

76,782 

314,630 

July 

1, 

1954 . 

13,251 

14,417 

27,668 

201,931 

81,112 

283,043 

August 

1, 

1954 . 

12,113 

12,913 

25,026 

181,457 

77,396 

258,853 

September 

1, 

1954 . 

13,691 

14,110 

27,801 

180,407 

70,472 

250,879 

October 

1, 

1954 . 

16,381 

13,018 

29,399 

170,883 

71,561 

242,444 

November 

1, 

1954  (1) . 

13,724 

10,501 

24,225 

187,123 

77,003 

264,126 

December 

1, 

1954  (1) . 

16,104 

10,504 

26,608 

255,813 

85,229 

341,04 

*  Current  vacancies  only.  Deferred  vacancies  are  excluded. 
(*)  Latest  figures  subject  to  revision. 
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TABLE  D-2.— UNFILLED  VACANCIES  (i)  BY  INDUSTRY  AND  BY  SEX 

(Source:  Form  U.I.C.  751) 


Industry 


Agriculture,  Fishing,  Trapping . 

Forestry . 

• 

Mining,  QuarrjTng,  and  Oil  flells . 

Metal  Mining . 

Fuels . . 

Non-Metal  Mining . 

Quarrying,  Clay  and  Sand  Pits  I ......... ... 

Prospecting . 

Manufacturing . 

Foods  and  Beverages . 

Tobacco  and  Tobacco  Products . 

Rubber  Products . 

Leather  Products . 

Textile  Products  (except  clothing) . ! 

Clothing  (textile  and  fur) . 

Wood  Products . 

Paper  Products . ! ! ! ! . 

Printing,  Publishing  and  Allied  Industries. .  . 

Iron  and  Steel  Products . 

Transportation  Equipment . 

Non-Ferrous  Metal  Products . ' ' '  ’ 

Electrical  Apparatus  and  Supplies . 

Non-Metallic  Mineral  Products . 

Products  of  Petroleum  and  Coal . 

Chemical  Products . 

Miscellaneous  Manufacturing  industries.  .  .  . ! 

Construction . 

General  Contractors . 

Special  Trade  Contractors . 

Transportation,  Storage  and  Communication 

Transportation . 

Storage . 

Communication . 

Public  Utility  Operation . 

Trade . 

Wholesale . 

Retail . 

Finance,  In.surance  and  Real  Estate . 

Service . 

Community  or  Public  Service . 

Government  Service . 

Recreation  Service . 

Business  Service . 

Personal  Service . 

Grand  Total . 


Male 
Oct.  30, 
1954 

Female 
Oct.  30, 
1954 

Total 
Oct.  30, 
1954 

Change  from 

Sept.  30, 
1954 

Oct.  31, 
1953 

411 

143 

554 

_ 

898 

_ 

Ill 

4,108 

8 

4,116 

- 

285 

+ 

1,934 

34.3 

37 

380 

_ 

24 

_ 

120 

75 

3 

78 

— 

73 

_ 

104 

225 

7 

232 

+ 

89 

_ 

17 

10 

1 

11 

6 

_ 

20 

10 

10 

+ 

4 

_ 

3 

23 

26 

49 

38 

+ 

24 

2,414 

2,373 

4,787 

_ 

1,166 

999 

166 

217 

383 

— 

277 

_ 

61 

254 

559 

813 

+ 

803 

-f 

803 

20 

14 

34 

9 

51 

31 

108 

139 

— 

47 

189 

72 

173 

245 

8 

_ 

9 

98 

750 

848 

_ 

801 

_ 

167 

201 

52 

253 

_ 

47 

_ 

85 

117 

34 

151 

-f 

11 

_ 

62 

82 

99 

181 

3 

147 

288 

94 

382 

— 

104 

_ 

183 

543 

35 

578 

— 

479 

_ 

311 

88 

29 

117 

+ 

6 

111 

214 

80 

294 

94 

_ 

26 

79 

18 

97 

+ 

6 

_ 

12 

16 

13 

29 

-h 

9 

_ 

2 

100 

51 

151 

26 

224 

45 

47 

92 

— 

106 

- 

162 

1,587 

57 

1,644 

_ 

562 

694 

1,090 

42 

1,132 

_ 

372 

441 

497 

15 

512 

— 

190 

- 

253 

314 

154 

468 

_ 

169 

_ 

304 

280 

47 

327 

_ 

137 

_ 

202 

16 

7 

23 

8 

_ 

43 

18 

100 

118 

— 

24 

- 

59 

68 

20 

88 

- 

45 

- 

43 

1,488 

1,592 

3,080 

_ 

1,042 

1,548 

483 

340 

823 

_ 

166 

_ 

310 

1,005 

1,252 

2,257 

— 

876 

- 

1,238 

509 

407 

916 

- 

140 

- 

505 

2,010 

5,689 

7,699 

_ 

1,249 

1,543 

152 

674 

826 

— 

367 

_ 

406 

1,240 

459 

1,699 

+ 

257 

_ 

105 

65 

87 

152 

81 

_ 

99 

241 

250 

491 

_ 

174 

_ 

180 

312 

4,219 

4,531 

— 

884 

- 

753 

13,252 

10,480 

23,732 

- 

5,580 

— 

3,933 

(')  Current  vacancies  only.  Deferred  vacancies  are  excluded. 
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rriuTii'  T»  t  TTATFITIFU  VACANCIES  AND  LIVE  APPLICATIONS  FOR  EMPLOYMENT, 
TABLE  D-3.-UNriLLED^VACANC^ES  OCTOBER  38,  1954  (  ) 

(Sotjkce;  Form  U.I.C.  757) 


Occupational  Group 


Professional  and  managerial  workers . 

Clerical  workers . 

Sales  workers . 

Personal  and  domestic  service  workers . 

Seamen . 

Agriculture  and  fishing . 

Skilled  and  semiskilled  workers . 

Food  and  kindred  products  (inc.  tobacco) . . . 

Textiles,  clothing,  etc . 

Lumber  and  wood  products . 

Pulp,  paper  (inc.  printing) . 

Leather  and  leather  products . 

Stone,  elay  and  glass  products . 

Metalworking . 

Electrical . . . 

Transportation  equipment . 

Mining . 

Construction . 

Transportation  (except  seamen)  . 

Communications  and  public  utility . 

Trade  and  service . 

Other  skilled  and  semiskilled . 

Foremen . 

Apprentices . 

Unskilled  workers . 

Food  and  tobacco . 

Lumber  and  lumber  products . 

Metalworking . 

Construction . 

Other  unskilled  workers . 

Grand  Total . 


Unfilled  Vacancies  (*) 


Live  Applications  for  Employment 


Male 

Female 

Total 

Male 

Female 

Total 

1,073 

490 

1,563 

4,479 

1,200 

5,679 

1,304 

2,112 

3,416 

9,898 

2^009 

31,907 

1,240 

1,086 

2,326 

4,271 

9,236 

13,507 

376 

4,726 

5,102 

22,401 

14,334 

36,735 

849 

3 

852 

425 

7 

432 

1,290 

114 

1,404 

8,071 

1,189 

9,260 

82,869 

16,552 

99,421 

32 

15 

47 

1,069 

440 

1,509 

86 

911 

997 

3,235 

10,169 

13,404 

4,961 

1 

4,962 

5,634 

159 

5,793 

32 

7 

39 

759 

401 

1,160 

29 

54 

83 

1,077 

1,080 

2,157 

10 

10 

349 

43 

392 

400 

29 

429 

15,881 

1,008 

16,889 

98 

7 

105 

1,918 

646 

2,564 

5 

5 

1,576 

81 

1,657 

164 

1,076 

1,076 

743 

743 

17,079 

4 

17,083 

445 

3 

448 

12,391 

82 

12,473 

52 

52 

386 

3 

389 

119 

114 

233 

2,381 

1.263 

3,644 

722 

44 

766 

13,991 

896 

14,887 

57 

4 

61 

1,577 

266 

1,843 

116 

116 

2,490 

11 

2,501 

1,235 

891 

2,126 

61,066 

13,555 

74,621 

279 

598 

877 

2,457 

2,844 

5,301 

64 

4 

68 

5,241 

257 

5,498 

57 

14 

71 

6,804 

500 

7,304 

558 

558 

21,455 

11 

21,466 

277 

275 

552 

25,109 

9,943 

35,052 

13,724 

10,501 

24,225 

187,123 

77,003 

264,126 

(')  Preliminary — subject  to  revision. 

(2)  Current  vacancies  only.  Deferred  vacancies  are  excluded. 
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TABLE  D-4.  UNFILLED  VACANCIES  AND  LIVE  APPLICATIONS  AT 


OCTOBER  28‘,  1954 


(Source;  U.I.C.  757) 


Office 


Newfoundland . 

Corner  Brook . 

Grand  Falls . 

St.  John's . 

Prince  Edward  Island 

C  harlotteto  wn . 

Summers!  de . 

.Vova  Scotia . 

Amherst . 

Bridgewater . 

Halifax . 

Inverness . 

Kentville . 

Liverpool . 

New  Glasgow . 

Springhill . 

Sydney . 

Truro . 

Yarmouth . 

,Vew  Brunswick. 

Bathurst . 

CampbeUton . .  . 
Edmundston ...  . 
Fredericton. . . . 

Minto . 

Moncton . 

Newcastle . 

Saint  John . 

St.  Stephen . . . 

Sussex . 

Woodstock.  ... 

Quebec . 

.4sbestos . 

Beauhamois . . 
Buckingham. . 

Causapscal . 

Chandler . . 

Chicoutimi . 

Dolbeau . 

Drummondville ... 

Famham . 

ForestviUe . 

Gaspe . 

Granby . 

Hull . 

Joliette . 

Jonquiere . 

Lachute . 

La  Malbaie . 

La  Tuque . 

Levis . 

Louiseville .  . 

Maniwaki . 

Matane . 

Megan  tic . 

Mont-Laurier . 

Montmagny . 

Montreal . 

New  Richmond . 

Port  Alfred . 

Quebec . 

Rimouski . 

Riviere  du  Loup . 

Roberval . 

Rou3ai . 

Ste.  Agathe . 

Ste.  Anne  de  Bellevue . 

Ste.  Therese . 

St.  Georges  Est . 

St.  Hyacinthe . 

St.  Jean . 

St.  Jerome . 

St.  Joseph  d’Alma. . . 

Sept  Res . 

Shawinigan  Falls . 

Sherbrooke . 

Sorel . 

Thetford  Mines . 

Three  Rivers . 


Unfilled  Vacancies  (^) 

Change 

Change 

from 

from 

No. 

Previous 

Previous 

Month 

Year 

aS7 

+ 

141 

+ 

333 

62 

+ 

32 

41 

100 

+ 

98 

+ 

98 

425 

+ 

11 

+ 

266 

1»0 

_ 

247 

+ 

6 

72 

— 

3 

+ 

4 

28 

— 

244 

+ 

2 

1,411 

+ 

394 

_ 

111 

11 

— 

3 

+ 

10 

36 

— 

30 

8 

1,127 

+ 

420 

— 

102 

0 

64 

— 

47 

10 

47 

+ 

18 

+ 

28 

16 

— 

4 

16 

2 

+ 

1 

0 

72 

+ 

45 

— 

24 

25 

— 

6 

+ 

7 

14 

0 

+ 

2 

830 

— 

335 

_ 

83 

16 

— 

5 

+ 

4 

38 

+ 

5 

+ 

2 

45 

+ 

10 

39 

282 

— 

105 

+ 

194 

8 

— 

4 

— 

21 

203 

— 

83 

— 

218 

20 

— 

6 

+ 

18 

152 

— 

12 

142 

17 

+ 

9 

+ 

9 

41 

+ 

34 

+ 

38 

8 

— 

78 

6 

8,717 

_ 

1,451 

+ 

53 

13 

— 

2 

91 

1 

— 

7 

— 

4 

26 

+ 

12 

+ 

13 

78 

+ 

73 

+ 

72 

4 

+ 

3 

66 

156 

— 

42 

+ 

31 

65 

— 

7 

+ 

59 

20 

— 

7 

33 

9 

— 

27 

— 

18 

75 

— 

62 

+ 

62 

3 

0 

+ 

1 

21 

— 

1 

+ 

12 

62 

— 

39 

6 

109 

— 

118 

— 

486 

121 

+ 

78 

+ 

36 

10 

— 

11 

+ 

5 

45 

— 

4 

+ 

33 

2,110 

+ 

41 

+ 

1,311 

86 

— 

36 

91 

13 

— 

2 

— 

2 

7 

+ 

3 

+ 

1 

63 

+ 

8 

534 

18 

— 

13 

+ 

14 

4 

+ 

2 

4 

16 

— 

9 

+ 

5 

2,538 

— 

1,005 

937 

32 

+ 

10 

+ 

20 

169 

— 

13 

+ 

144 

532 

— 

122 

127 

18 

+ 

1 

+ 

1 

23 

+ 

4 

+ 

6 

39 

— 

332 

23 

119 

+ 

18 

+ 

89 

7 

+ 

1 

9 

22 

— 

3 

+ 

5 

50 

— 

30 

+ 

14 

396 

+ 

30 

+ 

54 

34 

— 

88 

159 

41 

— 

21 

— 

30 

16 

+ 

2 

— 

47 

716 

+ 

131 

+ 

515 

19 

— 

29 

7 

31 

+ 

9 

— 

1 

135 

— 

27 

— 

93 

33 

+ 

4 

— 

3 

140 

+ 

1 

-r 

123 

125 

— 

13 

24 

Live  Applications 


No, 

Change 

from 

Previous 

Month 

Change 

from 

Previous 

Year 

3,494 

14 

5 

896 

— 

256 

+ 

200 

230 

— 

1 

76 

2,368 

+ 

243 

- 

129 

996 

— 

15 

_ 

28 

618 

— 

23 

— 

50 

378 

+ 

8 

+ 

22 

11,930 

+ 

471 

+ 

594 

390 

+ 

54 

+ 

66 

492 

+ 

78 

+ 

47 

3,578 

+ 

120 

+ 

539 

189 

— 

118 

15 

625 

~ 

102 

_ 

138 

261 

+ 

61 

71 

2,311 

+ 

515 

+ 

1,021 

420 

— 

95 

277 

2,238 

— 

410 

_ 

512 

585 

+ 

69 

31 

831 

+ 

299 

— 

35 

10,183 

+ 

1,004 

_ 

367 

554 

+ 

80 

— 

238 

611 

+ 

106 

_ 

33 

284 

+ 

46 

125 

819 

+ 

19 

— 

409 

456 

— 

149 

— 

144 

2,351 

+ 

323 

— 

96 

927 

+ 

191 

+ 

31 

2,615 

+ 

38 

+ 

179 

1,016 

+ 

248 

+ 

470 

208 

+ 

58 

29 

342 

+ 

44 

+ 

27 

75,, 531 

6,590 

+ 

42,390 

371 

-i- 

44 

75 

487 

— 

16 

+ 

9 

434 

+ 

28 

54 

413 

+ 

109 

+ 

23 

200 

+ 

23 

100 

576 

+ 

52 

— 

172 

221 

— 

27 

— 

104 

1,442 

— 

96 

+ 

178 

650 

+ 

193 

+ 

138 

178 

— 

17 

185 

165 

— 

18 

1,194 

+ 

75 

+ 

414 

1,459 

+ 

125 

+ 

134 

1,491 

+ 

102 

303 

828 

+ 

83 

— 

158 

289 

+ 

32 

_ 

04 

188 

+ 

42 

17 

387 

+ 

77 

+ 

12 

1,221 

+ 

35 

+ 

64 

378 

+ 

41 

+ 

138 

118 

+ 

57 

+ 

6 

288 

+ 

51 

39 

362 

+ 

IS 

— 

115 

330 

— 

68 

+ 

83 

439 

+ 

69 

175 

35,124 

+ 

3,840 

+ 

11,348 

234 

8 

29 

203 

+ 

35 

_ 

29 

5,922 

+ 

574 

+ 

262 

481 

— 

75 

49 

646 

— 

167 

_ 

60 

230 

+ 

7 

+ 

7 

1,066 

+ 

131 

+ 

67 

366 

+ 

65 

+ 

85 

490 

+ 

105 

+ 

195 

850 

+ 

20 

+ 

277 

635 

+ 

60 

121 

1,205 

+ 

124 

+ 

181 

1,075 

+ 

48 

+ 

93 

729 

+ 

96 

148 

438 

— 

154 

— 

119 

155 

+ 

21 

— 

76 

1,634 

+ 

227 

— 

263 

2,809 

— 

21 

+ 

301 

1,407 

+ 

33 

+ 

478 

564 

— 

9 

+ 

25 

2,453 

+ 

244 

4“ 

365 

n.3 
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TABLE  D-4.— UNFILLED  VACANCIES  AND  LIVE  APPLICATIONS  AT  OCTOBER  38',  1954 

(Souece;  U.I.C.  757) 


Office 

Unfilled  Vacancies  (-) 

Live  Applications 

No. 

Change 

from 

Previous 

Month 

Change 

from 

Previous 

Year 

No. 

Change 

from 

Previous 

Month 

Change 

from 

Previous 

Year 

Quebec — Concluded 

280 

+ 

244 

+ 

221 

731 

+ 

2 

+ 

3 

Valley  field . 

Victoriaville . 

.35 

32 

15 

41 

+ 

6 

6 

1,088 

888 

+ 

+ 

143 

209 

- 

121 

64 

7,349 

_ 

1,.509 

— 

2,686 

104,698 

— 

5,375 

+ 

37,060 

Arnprior . 

14 

84 

— 

3 

101 

— 

11 

22 

119 

709 

+ 

29 

162 

+ 

+ 

9 

268 

24 

— 

4 

— 

2 

726 

+ 

91 

+ 

299 

Bracebridge . 

Brampton . 

20 

19 

52 

- 

39 

20 

1 

- 

26 

36 

35 

503 

355 

2,279 

+ 

+ 

+ 

154 

19 

550 

+ 

+ 

240 

194 

416 

Brockville . 

12 

— 

27 

— 

10 

257 

+ 

45 

— 

22 

2 

0 

— 

1 

128 

— 

39 

— 

29 

169 

— 

159 

— 

22 

1,331 

+ 

104 

+ 

287 

Cobourg . 

11 

— 

10 

— 

1 

363 

_ 

65 

+ 

132 

Collingwood . 

8 

50 

— 

7 

5 

+ 

8 

4 

601 

1,549 

_ 

19 

273 

+ 

+ 

344 

218 

3 

+ 

2 

— 

11 

467 

+ 

48 

+ 

195 

7 

— 

3 

1 

170 

+ 

40 

+ 

52 

Fort  William . 

92 

— 

27 

— 

7 

1.283 

+ 

293 

+ 

573 

Galt . 

65 

+ 

4 

— 

10 

987 

+ 

103 

+ 

517 

Gananoque . 

3 

+ 

2 

— 

9 

151 

+ 

21 

__ 

11 

Goderich . 

16 

— 

9 

— 

22 

302 

4 

+ 

133 

64 

— 

10 

— 

56 

1,031 

— 

239 

+ 

545 

Hamilton . 

494 

— 

69 

+ 

62 

9,088 

+ 

719 

+ 

3,514 

Hawkesbury . 

18 

— 

3 

— 

2 

300 

+ 

58 

+ 

53 

Ingersoll . 

14 

0 

— 

13 

489 

+ 

141 

+ 

229 

Kapuskasing . 

Kenora . 

21 

9 

I 

8 

3 

I 

11 

32 

411 

268 

+ 

+ 

121 

96 

+ 

+ 

106 

97 

Kingston . 

154 

0 

+ 

1 

783 

+ 

66 

— 

132 

Kiridand  Lake . 

18 

0 

— 

27 

615 

+ 

87 

+ 

97 

Kitchener . 

71 

19 

_ 

105 

1.790 

— 

107 

+ 

972 

Leamington . 

3 

— 

5 

— 

15 

763 

+ 

248 

+ 

32 

Lindsay . 

33 

— 

19 

— 

10 

616 

— 

1,38 

+ 

299 

Listowel . 

21 

— 

4 

— 

9 

179 

+ 

4 

+ 

60 

London . 

294 

— 

175 

— 

496 

3,308 

+ 

428 

+ 

1 , 532 

Midland . 

10 

— 

5 

— 

19 

535 

— 

50 

+ 

129 

Napanee . 

5 

+ 

4 

— 

5 

248 

+ 

40 

0 

New  Toronto . 

83 

— 

35 

— 

76 

1,642 

+ 

301 

+ 

798 

Niagara  Falls . 

31 

— 

15 

— 

37 

1.678 

+ 

293 

+ 

799 

North  Bay . 

24 

— 

33 

— 

10 

988 

+ 

83 

+ 

312 

Oakville . 

28 

— 

524 

— 

251 

619 

+ 

327 

+ 

407 

Orillia . 

15 

0 

— 

23 

644 

+ 

146 

+ 

296 

Oshawa . 

95 

+ 

7 

— 

7 

4.353 

— 

2,590 

+ 

1.063 

Ottawa . 

709 

— 

299 

— 

318 

2,574 

53 

+ 

352 

Owen  Sound . 

24 

— 

10 

— 

46 

736 

+ 

106 

■  + 

141 

Parry  Sound . 

1 

— 

2 

_ 

3 

257 

+ 

117 

+ 

no 

Pembroke . 

76 

— 

37 

— 

25 

844 

— 

26 

+ 

244 

Perth . 

13 

— 

8 

10 

249 

+ 

28 

+ 

3,8 

Peterborough . 

19 

— 

1 

_ 

38 

1,821 

+ 

190 

+ 

605 

Picton . 

4 

0 

— 

10 

170 

+ 

72 

+ 

12 

Port  Arthur . 

104 

— 

6 

+ 

13 

1,500 

+ 

383 

.526 

Port  Colborne . 

8 

— 

8 

— 

10 

476 

— 

79 

+ 

200 

Prescott . 

17 

— 

16 

+ 

5 

349 

+ 

21 

— 

35 

Renfrew . 

12 

+ 

7 

— 

18 

298 

+ 

42 

+ 

78 

St.  Catharines . 

51 

— 

36 

— 

38 

2,199 

140 

+ 

536 

St.  Thomas . . 

855 

+ 

798 

+ 

782 

1,515 

+ 

1,013 

+ 

1,184 

Sarnia . 

36 

— 

10 

— 

36 

1,557 

+ 

105 

+ 

770 

Sault  Ste.  Marie . 

71 

— 

7 

— 

41 

2,677 

+ 

627 

+ 

1,953 

Simcoe . 

36 

+ 

2 

+ 

(3 

492 

+ 

233 

56 

Sioux  Lookout . 

8 

— 

11 

16 

127 

+ 

52 

+ 

32 

Smiths  Falls . . . 

10 

— 

1 

— 

8 

229 

137 

160 

Stratford . 

24 

— 

0 

+ 

5 

575 

+ 

29 

+ 

193 

Sturgeon  Falls . 

0 

— 

4 

4 

629 

+ 

144 

+ 

196 

Sudbury . 

77 

— 

18 

— 

55 

1,802 

+ 

348 

+ 

743 

Timmins . 

43 

— 

12 

— 

18 

1,142 

+ 

201 

+ 

163 

Toronto . 

2,667 

— 

245 

— 

1,306 

24,130 

+ 

1,962 

11,064 

Trenton . 

38 

3 

+ 

10 

546 

+ 

188 

8 

Walkerton . 

23 

+ 

2 

15 

437 

+ 

25 

+ 

257 

Wallaceburg . 

13 

+ 

5 

+ 

6 

286 

340 

+ 

86 

Welland . 

11 

0 

10 

1,.548 

+ 

35 

+ 

426 

Weston . 

150 

— 

no 

— 

45 

841 

+ 

58 

+ 

439 

Windsor . 

91 

— 

160 

— 

20 

11,738 

974 

+ 

2,721 

Woodstock . 

12 

0 

— 

54 

326 

+ 

66 

+ 

75 

Manitoba . 

l,41(i 

_ 

581 

_ 

625 

11,, 578 

+ 

3,147 

+ 

1,940 

Brandon . 

164 

— 

18 

— 

46 

641 

+ 

133 

+ 

146 

Dauphin . 

28 

+ 

16 

+ 

15 

318 

+ 

66 

+ 

37 

Flin  Flon . 

30 

+ 

11 

55 

196 

+ 

29 

67 

Portage  la  Prairie . 

30 

— 

7 

— 

22 

404 

+ 

35 

+ 

98 

The  Pas . 

5 

+ 

2 

— 

6 

55 

+ 

27 

+ 

7 

Winnipeg . 

1,169 

— 

585 

— 

511 

9,964 

+ 

1,8,57 

+ 

1,719 
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table  D-l-UNPILLEI)  vacancies  and  live  applications  at  OCTOBEItZS.,  mi 

(Source:  U.I.C.  757) 


Office 


Saskatchewan . 

Estevan . 

Moose  Jaw . 

North  Battleford. 

Prince  Albert . 

Regina . 

Saskatoon . 

Swift  Current . 

Weybum . 

Yorkton . 

Alberta . 

Blairmore . 

Calgary . 

Drumheller.  .  . 

Edmonton . 

Edson . 

Lethbridge _ 

Medicine  Hat . 

Red  Deer . 

Yellowknife . 


British  Columbia  . . 

Chilliwack . 

Courtenay . 

Cranbrook . 

Dawson  Creek. . . . 

Duncan . 

Kamloops . 

Kelowna . 

Mission  City . 

Nanaimo . 

Nelson . 

New  Westminster . 

Penticton . 

Port  Alberni . 

Prince  George . 

Prince  Rupert . 

Princeton . 

Trail . 

Vancouver .  .  . 

Vernon . 

Victoria . 

Whitehorse . 


Canada . 

Males. . . 
Females. 


(‘)  Preliminary — subject  to  revision. 

(^)  Current  vacancies  only.  Deferred  vacancies  are  excluded. 


Unfilled  Vacancies  (2; 

No. 

Change 

from 

Change 

Previous 

Previous 

Month 

Year 

691 

622 

474 

24 

— 

5 

-1- 

1 

124 

— 

24 

7 

39 

— 

75 

13 

27 

— 

25 

_ 

17 

164 

— 

127 

220 

124 

— 

176 

— 

145 

93 

— 

132 

-1- 

11 

36 

~ 

24 

34 

60 

— 

34 

- 

50 

1,880 

_ 

384 

_ 

168 

19 

-f 

6 

14 

501 

— 

167 

-f 

12 

55 

— 

4 

31 

1.020 

— 

110 

-f 

65 

24 

— 

22 

25 

147 

— 

90 

_ 

107 

41 

0 

_ 

49 

57 

-f 

5 

— 

26 

16 

— 

2 

H- 

7 

1,241 

— 

687 

_ 

346 

28 

— 

24 

_ 

17 

23 

— 

11 

8 

14 

— 

30 

1 

5 

— 

24 

_ 

3 

30 

6 

-t- 

2 

70 

— 

38 

15 

11 

— 

27 

-f- 

1 

14 

— 

21 

19 

-t- 

2 

0 

15 

— 

10 

1 

104 

— 

3 

-f 

12 

5 

+ 

4 

4 

4 

— 

6 

— 

8 

51 

— 

28 

H- 

5 

38 

— 

1 

+ 

25 

1 

— 

3 

3 

11 

+ 

8 

_ 

11 

591 

— 

293 

_ 

302 

15 

— 

60 

0 

157 

— 

92 

-t- 

8 

35 

— 

36 

38 

24,225 

_ 

5,181 

_ 

4,115 

13,724 

— 

2,664 

_ 

1,558 

10,501 

2,517 

2,557 

Live  Applications 


No. 


Change 

from 

Previous 

Month 


Change 

from 

Previous 

Year 


5,345 

+ 

1,091 

-4 

3,311 

S3 

24 

4- 

40 

609 

125 

4- 

267 

356 

-t- 

92 

4- 

157 

746 

49 

4- 

327 

1,142 

-t- 

216 

-4 

416 

1,463 

341 

-4 

607 

150 

14 

-4 

43 

106 

-f- 

49 

4- 

45 

590 

4- 

209 

4- 

309 

10,433 

-f 

713 

-4 

3,696 

307 

15 

4- 

179 

3,534 

4- 

375 

4- 

490 

125 

4- 

4 

0 

4,485 

-4 

285 

+ 

1,339 

193 

— 

50 

4- 

96 

651 

— 

84 

0 

726 

4- 

.  162 

4- 

418 

381 

4- 

1 

4- 

194 

30 

4- 

5 

20 

30,049 

4- 

4,330 

4- 

3,113 

546 

4- 

54 

4- 

31 

440 

4- 

136 

140 

235 

4- 

31 

— 

46 

212 

4- 

3 

-4 

138 

273 

4- 

24 

16 

282 

— 

16 

4- 

9 

234 

4* 

35 

4- 

8 

462 

-4 

146 

4- 

69 

682 

— 

18 

47 

396 

-4 

51 

— 

141 

4,022 

4- 

410 

4- 

460 

203 

— 

25 

60 

308 

4- 

54 

4- 

52 

1,209 

4- 

497 

122 

709 

4- 

262 

4- 

90 

86 

4- 

25 

4- 

24 

410 

— 

24 

145 

16,432 

4- 

2,235 

4- 

2,035 

330 

4- 

108 

102 

2,375 

4- 

261 

_ 

97 

203 

4- 

71 

4- 

112 

364,136 

4-  21,683 

4- 

58,609 

187,123 

4-  16,240 

4- 

42,603 

77,003 

-4 

5,442 

4- 

16,006 

TABliE  I)-5.-APPHCATIONS  RECEIVED  AND  PLACEMENTS  EFFECTED  BV 

EMPLOYMENT  OFFICES 


(Source;  Form  U.I.C.  751) 
1949-1954 


Year 

Applications 

Placements 

Male 

Female 

Total 

Male 

Female 

Total 

1949  . 

1950  . 

1951  . 

1952  . 

1953  (10  months) .  ... 

1954  (10  months) . 

1,295,690 

1,500,763 

1,541,208 

1,781,689 

1,509,442 

1,652,359 

494,956 

575,813 

623,467 

664,485 

610,300 

692,889 

1,790,646 

2,076,576 

2,164,675 

2,446,174 

2,119,742 

■2,345,248 

464,363 

559,882 

655,933 

677,777 

583,486 

465,370 

219,816 

230,920 

262,305 

302,730 

284,100 

273,010 

684,179 

790,802 

918,238 

980,507 

867,536 

738,380 

E — Unemployment  Insurance 


T411IE  E-l  PERSONS  RECEIVING  BENEFIT,  NUMBER  OF  DATS  BENEFIT  PAID 
lAonr  r.  i.  AMOUNT  PAID 

Soubce:  Report  on  Operation  of  the  Unemployment  Insurance  Act,  D.B.S.  _ 


Province 


Estimated 
Number 
Receiving 
Benefit 
in  Last 
Week 
of  the 
Month* 


Month  of  October,  1954 


Number 

Commenc¬ 

ing 

Benefit 


Days  Benefit 
Paid  (Disability- 
Days  in 
Brackets) 


Amount 

of 

Benefit 

Paid 


S 


Newfoundland . 

Prince  Edward  Island . 

Nova  Scotia . 

New  Brunswick . 

Quebec . 

Ontario . 

Manitoba . 

Saskatchewan . 

Alberta . 

British  Columbia . 

Total,  Canada,  Oct.  1954. 

Total,  Canada,  Sept.  1954 

Total,  Canada,  Oct.  1953. 


2.465 

722 

558 

231 

7,932 

3,643 

6,700 

2,519 

51,5.30 

26,447 

71,894 

35,100 

6,322 

2,878 

2,939 

1,341 

6,168 

2,761 

16,517 

8,409 

173,025 

84,051 

158,923 

78,225 

118,730 

65,980 

45,961 

12,430 

169,265 

(3 

131.511 

(1 

1,153,772 

(25 

1,592,189 

(25 

136,931 

(3 

55,280 

130,584 

(2 

352,123 

(6 

3,780,046  (70 
3,974,847  (74 
2,506,254  (34 


(265) 

1.53,956 

(213) 

35,159 

,410) 

536,464 

,727) 

416,330 

,828) 

3,455,526 

,186) 

5.127,667 

.485) 

398,869 

(841) 

161,685 

,627) 

404,984 

,929) 

1,088,656 

.511) 

11,779,296 

,121) 

12,397,571 

,380) 

7,603,667 

*  Wbek  containing  last  day  of  the  month. 

TABLE  E-3.— ORDINARA"  CLAIMANTS  ON  THE  LIVE 


UNEMPLO AMENT 

OCT*6bEr19,  19M,  BY  DURATION  ON  THE  REGISTER,  SEX  AND  PROVINCE, 
ING  NUMBER  OF  DISABILITA"  CASES*  INCLUDED  IN  TOTAI. 

Source:  Report  on  Operation  of  the  Unemployment  Insurance  Act,  D.B.S. 


REGISTER  AT 
AND  SHOW- 


Province 
and  Sex 

Days  Continuously 

on  the  Register 

October  31,  1953 
Total 

Total 

6  and 
less 

7-12 

13-24 

25-48 

49-72 

73  and 
over 

October  29,  1954 

3,009 

(15) 

794 

382 

373 

526 

322 

612 

3,147 

(9) 

2,752 

(15) 

748 

353 

347 

488 

284 

532 

2,881 

(8) 

Female . 

257 

(-) 

46 

29 

26 

38 

38 

80 

266 

(1) 

Prince  Edward  Island . 

668 

(8) 

177 

75 

94 

101 

62 

159 

837 

(1) 

Male . 

497 

(5) 

136 

63 

65 

72 

40 

121 

621 

(1) 

Female . 

171 

(3) 

41 

12 

29 

29 

22 

38 

216 

(-) 

Nova  Scotia . 

9,900 

(108) 

2,373 

1,039 

1,611 

1,745 

1,105 

2,027 

9,782 

(54) 

Male . 

8,535 

(90) 

2,074 

925 

1,432 

1,513 

928 

1,663 

8,634 

(43) 

Female . 

1,365 

(18) 

299 

114 

179 

232 

177 

364 

1,248 

(8) 

New  Brunswick . 

8,397 

(84) 

2,249 

948 

1,101 

1,408 

833 

1,868 

8,227 

(52) 

Male . 

6,513 

(64) 

1,777 

755 

886 

1,088 

671 

1,336 

6,926 

(41) 

Female . 

1,884 

(20) 

472 

193 

215 

320 

162 

522 

1,301 

(11) 

Quebec . 

63,995 

(1,006) 

14,929 

6,711 

9,166 

10,647 

7,068 

15,474 

50,527 

(578) 

Male . 

45,482 

(597) 

11,171 

5,015 

6,864 

7,624 

4,763 

10,145 

34,998 

(339) 

Female . 

18,513 

(409) 

3,758 

1,696 

2,302 

3,123 

2,305 

5,329 

15,629 

(239) 

Ontario . 

80,364 

(968) 

20,050 

8,328 

11,521 

13,212 

8,273 

18,980 

46,590 

(412) 

Male . 

60,604 

(718) 

15,515 

6,686 

9,028 

9,875 

6,158 

13,342 

34,679 

(282) 

Female . 

19,760 

(250) 

4,535 

1,642 

2,493 

3,337 

2,115 

5,638 

11,911 

(130) 

Manitoba . 

9,107 

(150) 

3,037 

840 

1,226 

1,295 

720 

1,989 

6,672 

(47) 

Male . 

5,958 

(105) 

2,097 

594 

826 

783 

399 

1,259 

4,184 

(31) 

Female . 

3,149 

(45) 

940 

246 

400 

512 

321 

730 

2,488 

(16) 

Saskatchewan . 

3,782 

(38) 

1,158 

508 

537 

612 

291 

676 

1,852 

(19) 

Male . 

2,633 

(29) 

911 

377 

377 

372 

161 

435 

1,200 

(15) 

Female . 

1,149 

(9) 

247 

131 

160 

240 

130 

241 

652 

(4) 

Alberta . 

7,193 

(73) 

1,955 

746 

990 

1,195 

702 

1,605 

4,851 

(31) 

Male . 

4,783 

(54) 

1,354 

516 

642 

736 

423 

1,112 

3,351 

(31) 

Female . 

2,410 

(19) 

601 

230 

348 

459 

279 

493 

1,.500 

(-) 

British  Colombia . 

22,684 

(232) 

6,913 

2,628 

3,368 

3,593 

1,870 

4,312 

21,119 

(145) 

Male . 

16,913 

(170) 

5,642 

2,051 

2,, 538 

2,572 

1,230 

2,880 

16,277 

(109) 

Female . 

5,771 

(62) 

1,271 

577 

830 

1,021 

640 

1,432 

4,842 

(36) 

Canada . 

209,099 

(2,682) 

53,635 

22,205 

29,987 

34,334 

21,246 

47,692 

153,604 

(1,345) 

Male . 

154,670 

(1,847) 

41,425 

17,336 

23,005 

26,023 

15,057 

32,825 

113,651 

(900) 

Female . 

54,429 

(835) 

12,210 

4,870 

6,982 

9,311 

6,189 

14,867 

39,963 

1 

(445) 

*  Shown  in  brackets.  The  count  of  disability  cases  for  1953  reiire.sents  all  registers  flagged  as  disability  cases  on  that  day, 
including  short-time  and  temporary  lay-off  claimants. 


TABLE  E-3.— INITIAL  AND  RENEWAL  CLAIMS  FOR  BENEFIT  BY  PROVINCES. 

OCTOBER,  1954 


Sottrce:  Report  on  Operation  of  the  Unemployment  Insurance  Act,  D.B.S. 


Province 

Claims  Filed  at  Local 

OfEices 

Disposal  of  Claims  (including  claims 
pending  from  previous  montlis) 

Total 

Initial 

Renewal 

Total 

Disposed 

of 

Entitled 

to 

Benefit 

Not 

Entitled  to 
Benefit 

Pending 

Newfoundland . 

Prince  Edward  Island . 

Nova  Scotia . 

New  Brunswick . 

Quebec . 

Ontario . 

Manitoba . 

Saskatchewan . 

Alberta . 

British  Columbia . 

Total  Canada,  Oct.  1954 . 

Total  Canada,  Sept.  1954  . 

Total  Canada,  Oct.  19-53 . 

1,518 

346 

5,619 

4,348 

38,083 

50,635 

5,165 

2,313 

4,697 

14,885 

1,112 

224 

3,282 

2,615 

22,037 

26,596 

3,240 

1,594 

2,868 

8.293 

406 

122 

2,337 

1,733 

16,046 

24,039 

1,925 

719 

1,829 

6,592 

1,218 

305 

5,348 

3,929 

36,790 

48,970 

4,848 

2,070 

4,464 

13,800 

844 

240 

4,387 

3,183 

30.341 

41,565 

3,775 

1,614 

3,432 

10,972 

374 

65 

961 

746 

6,449 

7,405 

1,073 

456 

1,032 

2,828 

661 

107 

1,420 

1,294 

9,594 

11,906 

906 

662 

1,146 

3,717 

127,609* 
109.. 548 
123,177 

71,861 

60,439 

74,126 

,55.748 

49.109 

49,051 

121,742t 

101,207 

113,471 

100,353 

90,798 

91,893 

21,389 

19.409 

21,578 

31,413 
25,. 546 
30,150 

*  In  addition,  revised  claims  received  numbered  14,960.  t  In  addition,  14,608  revised  claims  were  disposed  of.  Of 

these,  1,188  were  special  requests  not  granted,  and  849  were  appeals  by  claimants.  There  were  2,223  revised  claims  pending  at 
the  end  of  the  month. 


TABLE  E-4.— ESTIMATES  OF  THE  INSURED  POPULATION  UNDER  THE 
UNEMPLOYMENT  INSURANCE  ACT 


1953 —  September 
October. . . 
November 
December. 

1954 —  January. .  . 
February. . 

March . 

April . 

May . 

June . 

July . 

August.  . . . 
September . 


Source:  Report  on  Operation  of  the  Unemployment  Insurance  Act,  D.B.S. 


At  Beginning  of  Month 


Total 


3,197,000 

3,220,000 

3,230,000 

3,276,000 

3,328,000 

3,339,000 

3,342,000 

3,317,000 

3,161,000 

3,150,000 

3,180,000 

3,190,000 

3,206,000 


Employed 


3,085,700 

3.100.600 
3,076,400 
3,037,500 

2,937,000 

2.844.200 

2,829,400 

2,805,300 

2.822.600 

2.902.200 

2,980,500 
3,001,100 
3,014,700 


Claimants* 


111.300 

119.400 

153,600 

238.500 

391,000t 
494, 800 t 
612,600t 
511,700t 

338.400 
247,800 

199.500 
188,900 

191.300 


*  Ordinary  claimants  on  the  live  unemployment  register  on  last  working  day  of  preceding  month, 
t  Includes  supplementary  benefit  claimants. 
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F — Prices 


TABLE  F-l.~TOTAL  AND  MAIN  COMPONENTS  OF  THE  CONSUMER  PRICE  INDEX 

(1949  =  100) 


Calculated  by  the  Dominion  Bureau  of  Statistics 


— 

Total 

Food 

Shelter 

Clothing 

Household 

Operation 

Other 
Commod¬ 
ities  and 
Services 

1949 — Year . 

100-0 

100-0 

100-0 

100-0 

100-0 

100-0 

1950 — Year . . 

102-9 

102-6 

106-2 

99-7 

102-4 

103-1 

1951 — Year . 

113-7 

117-0 

114-4 

109-8 

113-1 

111-5 

1952 — Year . 

116-5 

116-8 

120-2 

111-8 

116-2 

116-0 

1953 — December . 

115-8 

112-1 

125-2 

110-2 

117-4 

116-3' 

Year . 

115-5 

112-6 

123-6 

110-1 

117-0 

115-8 

1954 — January . 

115-7 

111-6 

125-4 

110-1 

117-5 

116-4 

February . 

115-7 

111-7 

125-4 

110-0 

117-5 

116-5 

March . 

115-5 

110-7 

125-6 

109-8 

117-6 

116-6 

April . 

115-6 

110-4 

125-6 

109-9 

118-1 

117-2 

May . 

115-5 

110-2 

125-8 

109-9 

117-3 

117-5 

June . 

116-1 

112-0 

126-4 

109-7 

117-1 

117-5 

July . 

116-2 

112-1 

126-6 

109-6 

117-2 

117-6 

August . 

117-0 

114-4 

127-0 

109-6 

117-2 

117-7 

September . 

116-8 

113-8 

127-2 

109-5 

117-2 

117-6 

October . 

116-8 

113-8 

127-4 

108-4 

117-3 

117-9 

November . 

116-8 

113-4 

127-9 

108-2 

117-2 

118-2 

December . 

116-6 

112-6 

128-2 

108-1 

117-1 

118-2 

TABLE  F-3.— CONSUMER  PRICE  INDEXES  FOB  REGIONAL  CITIES  OF  CANADA 
AT  THE  BEGINNING  OF  NOVEMBER,  1954 

(1949  =  100) 

Soukce:  Dominion  Bureau  of  Statistics 


— 

Nov.  1, 
1953 

Total 

Oct.  1. 
1954 

Nov.  1, 
1954 

Food 

Shelter 

Clothing 

House¬ 

hold 

Operation 

Other 

Com¬ 

modities 

and 

Services 

(*)  St.  Jolm’s,  Nfld . 

Halifax . 

Saint  John . ^ . 

Montreal . 

Ottawa . 

Toronto . 

Winnipeg . 

Saskatoon  -  Regina . 

Edmonton  -  Calgary . 

Vancouver . 

103-1 

113-6 

115- 9 
117-0 

116- 0 
117-8 

115- 2 

113- 7 

114- 9 

116- 5 

103-0 

114- 6 
117-6 
117-0 

117- 3 

118- 9 

115- 5 
115-2 
115-6 
118-6 

102-8 

114- 5 
117-5 
117-1 

117- 2 

118- 9 

115- 7 

114- 8 

115- 3 
118-6 

100-9 

107-5 

113-4 

115-6 

112-7 

111-2 

112-0 

112-5 

112-1 

112-3 

107-5 

123- 3 
122-6 
134-1 
130-9 
143-7 

124- 9 
115-0 
121-0 
126-0 

101-8 
114-9 
117-9 
107-1  . 

111- 3 
110-4 

112- 5 
116-4 
112-6 
112-7 

102-9 

118-9 

116-4 

115- 9 

116- 4 
116-1 
113-6 
118-4 
115-5 
125-4 

103-5 

116-9 

123-0 

116-8 

119-6 

119-4 

118-0 

113-0 

118-7 

122-6 

levek  prioef®^''be?wIen“f&r''  changes  in  prices  over  time  in  each  city,  and  should  not  be  used  to  compare  actual 

(1)  St.  John’s  Index  on  the  base— June  1961  =  100. 
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G - Strikes  and  Lockouts 


TABLE  G-l.  STRIKES  AND  LOCKOUTS  IN  CANADA,  JANUARY-NOVEMBEK,  1953-1954 1 


Date 


1954* 

January . 

February . 

March . 

April . 

May . 

June . 

July . 

August . 

September . 

October . 

November . 


Cumulative  Totals 


1953 


January . 

February . 

March . 

April . 

May . 

June . 

July . 

August.  ...... 

September. 

October . 

November .... 


Cumulative  Totals 


Number  of  Strikes 
and  Lockouts 

Number  of  Workers 
Involved 

Time  Loss 

Commenc¬ 

ing 

During 

Month 

In 

Existence 

Commenc¬ 

ing 

During 

Month 

In 

Existence 

In 

Man¬ 

working 

Days 

Per  Cent  of 
Estimated 
Working 
Time 

24t 

7 

12 

24 

7 

20 

15 

8 

14 

20 

11 

24 

17 

18 
33 
20 
31 
29 
20 
21 
29 
23 

10,619t 

749 

1,107 

1,657 

2,032 

9,086 

4,410 

1,207 

8,597 

17,948 

3,764 

10,619 

4,631 

1,722 

2,268 

3,341 

10,157 

6,607 

3,959 

9,815 

26,262 

20,628 

1,56,969 
62,270 
13,945 
24,661 
31,040 
86,085 
54,111 
48,210 
127,, 582 
309.986 
326,460 

0-19 
0-06 
0-02 
0-03 
0-04 
0-10 
0-07 
0  06 
0-1,5 
0-37 
0-39 

0-13 

162 

61,176 

1,231,319 

lit 

14 

2,136t 

2,136 

31,050 

0-04 

11 

19 

2,448 

3,757 

23,777 

0-03 

12 

20 

4,479 

5,405 

32,998 

0-04 

15 

22 

2,854 

3,626 

29,180 

0-03 

17 

30 

2,740 

4,752 

36,097 

0-04 

16 

31 

4,809 

6,452 

57,300 

0-07 

17 

32 

4,653 

7,399 

73,898 

0-09 

8 

22 

5,038 

9,031 

94,578 

0-11 

27 

41 

13,499 

17,012 

126,306 

0-15 

21 

45 

5,778 

16,312 

267,623 

0-32 

9 

41 

6,366 

19,366 

286,643 

0-34 

167 

54,800 

1.059,450 

0-11 

*  Preliminary  figures. 

1  Strikes  unterminated  at  the  end  of  the  previous  year  are  included  in  these  totals. 

.  u  Department  includes  lockouts  as  well  as  strikes  but  a  lockout,  or  an  industrial  condition  which  is  un¬ 

doubtedly  a  lockout,  is  not  often  encountered.  In  the  statistical  table,  therefore,  strikes  and  lockouts  are  recorded  together. 
A  strike^  or  lockout  included  as  such  in  the  records  of  the  Department  is  a  cessation  of  work  involving  six  or  more  employees 
and  lasting  at  le^t  one  wor^g  day.  Strikes  of  less  than  one  day’s  duration  and  strikes  involving  less  than  six  employees  are 
not  included  in  the  published  record  unless  ten  days  or  more  time  loss  is  caused  but  a  separate  record  of  such  strikes  is  maintained 
in  the  Department  and  these  figures  are  given  in  the  annual  review.  The  records  include  all  strikes  and  lockouts  which  come 
to  the  knowledge  of  the  Department  and  the  methods  taken  to  obtain  information  preclude  the  probability  of  omissions  of 
strikes  of  importance.  Information  as  to  a  strike  involving  a  small  number  of  employees  or  for  a  short  period  of  time  is  fre¬ 
quently  not  received  until  some  time  after  its  commencement. 
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TABLE  STRIKES  AND  LOCKOUTS  IN  CANADA,  NOVEMBER  1954  (‘) 


Industry. 

Occupation 
and  Locality 


Number  Involved 

Time 
Loss  in 
Man- 
Working 
Days 

Date 

Began  ^2) 

Particulars  C) 

Estab¬ 

lish¬ 

ments 

Workers 

Strikes  and  Lockouts  in  Progress  Prior  to  November  1954 


Manufacturing— 

Vegetable  Foods,  etc. — 

Canning  factory  workers,  Penticton, 
Kelowna,  Mission  City,  Ashcroft  and 
Vancouver,  B.C. 

5 

531 

12,000 

Oct.  19 

For  a  new  agreement  providing  for  in¬ 
creased  wages  and  fringe  benefits,  fol¬ 
lowing  reference  to  conciliation  board; 
un  terminated. 

Tobacco  and  Liquors — 

Brewery  v^orkers,  Kegina,  Sask . 

1 

130 

1,690 

July  30 

For  a  new  agreement  providing  for  in¬ 
creased  wages  and  other  changes; 
terminated  November  17;  negotiations; 
compromise. 

I'cictiles,  Clothing,  etc. — 

Sliirt  factory  workers,  Mfuitroal, 

1 

75 

1 , 050 

Oct.  7 

For  a  union  agreement  providing  for  in¬ 
creased  wages,  following  reference  to 
arbitration  board;  unterminated. 

Textile  factory  workers,  Kitchener, 
Ont. 

1 

97 

2,200 

Oct.  20 

For  a  new  agreement  providing  for  in¬ 
creased  wages  and  fringe  benefits, 
following  reference  to  conciliation 
board;  unterminated. 

Me.lal  Products — 

Farm  implement  factory  workers, 
Toronto,  Ont. 

1 

2,500 

50,000 

Sept.  11 

For  a  new  agreement  providing  for  in¬ 
creased  wages  and  other  changes, 
following  reference  to  conciliation 
board;  terminated  November  26;  con- 
cihation;  compromise. 

Wire  cloth  factory  workers,  Niagara 
Falls,  Ont. 

1 

200 

2,000 

Sept.  17 

For  a  new  agreement  providing  for  in¬ 
creased  wages  and  other  changes; 
terminated  November  12;  conciliation 
and  return  of  workers  pending  reference 
to  Ontario  Labour  Relations  Board; 
indefinite. 

Motor  vehicle  factory  and  parts  depot 
workers,  Windsor,  Oakville  and 
Etobicoke,  Ont. 

3 

7,765 

160,000 

Oct.  10 
Oct.  15 
Nov.  16 

For  new  agreements  providing  for  in¬ 
creased  wages  and  fringe  benefits, 
following  reference  to  concihation 
boards;  unterminated. 

Structural  steel  fabricators  and  erec¬ 
tors,  Lachine  and  Longue  Pointe,  Que. 

2 

1,132 

24,000 

Oct.  15 

For  a  new  agreement .  providing  for  in¬ 
creased  wages  and  reduced  houi's  from 
42^  to  40  per  week  with  same  take- 
home  pay,  following  reference  to  arbi¬ 
tration  board;  partial  return  of  workers; 
unterminated. 

Plumbmg  and  heating  equipment 
factory  workers,  Toronto,  Ont. 

1 

(3)  736 

16,000 

Oct.  21 

For  a  new  agreement  providing  for  in¬ 
creased  wages,  following  reference  to 
conciliation  board;  imterminated. 

Construction — 

Buildings  and  Structures — 

3,400 

15,000 

Sept.  13 

For  a  new  agreement  providing  for  in¬ 
creased  wages,  following  reference  to 
arbitration  board;  terminated  by 
November  5;  negotiations;  com¬ 
promise. 

Que. 

Cement  finishers,  Toronto,  Ont . 

103 

280 

2,800 

Oct.  18 

For  a  new  agreement  providing  for  in 
creased  wages,  following  reference  to 
conciliation  board;  terminated  Novem¬ 
ber  12;  negotiations;  compromise. 

Service — 

Public  Administration — 

Public  works  employees,  Wallace- 
burg,  Ont. 

1 

18 

450 

Oct.  19 

For  union  recognition;  unterminated. 
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TABLE  G-3— STRIKES  AND  LOCKOUTS  IN  CANADA,  NOVEMBER  1954  (  ) 


IndiLstry. 
Occupation 
and  Locality 


Number  Involved 

Time 
Loss  in 
Man- 
Working 
Days 

Estab¬ 
lish-  ;  Worlvers 
ments  j 

Date 

Begaid^) 

1 

ai'ticulars  (-) 

Strikes  and  Lockouts  Commencing  During  November  1954 


Mixing — 

Coal  miners,  Nacmine,  Alta 


Manufacturing — 

Textiles,  Clothing,  etc. —  i 

Hosiery  factory  workers.  Montreal,  I 
Que. 


Men’s  clothing  factory  workers.! 
Montreal,  Que.  I 


Textile  factorj''  workers,  Hamilton,! 
Ont.  ' 


1 

147  I 


880 


Nov. 


8  Protesting  dismissal  of  a  worker  following 
dispute  re  man-trip;  terminated  No¬ 
vember  16;  return  of  workers  pending 
negotiations;  indefinite. 


1  60 


1  103 


1  (4)  9 


1,380 


Nox^ 


4  For  implementation  of  award  of  arl^itra- 
tion  board  for  same  piece-work  rates 
for  knitters  in  union  agreement  under 
negotiations,  instead  of  proposed  reduc¬ 
tion;  unterminated. 


515 


Nov. 


9  For  implementation  of  award  of  arbitra¬ 
tion  board  for  increased  wages  in  new 
agreement  under  negotiations;  termi¬ 
nated  November  15;  negotiations;  in 
favour  of  xvorkers. 


35 


Nov.  IS 


Protesting  interpretation  of  clause  in 
agreement  re  card  tenders’  incentive 
rate;  terminated  November  24;  return 
of  workers  pending  further  negotiations; 
indefinite. 


Textile  factory  workers,  Cornwall. 
Ont. 


Metal  Products — 

Radio  parts  factory  workers,  Toronto, '  1 

Ont.  ! 


Miscellaneous —  ! 

Linoleum  factory  workers,  Montreal  2 

and  Farnham,  Que. 


r’ONSTRUCTION — 

Buildings  and  Structures — 
Electricians,  Ottawa,  Ont. 


M  iscellaiieous — 

Tunnel  miners  Lillooet,  li.C .  I 


1,545 


7,000 


Nov.  18 


Protesting  two-weeks’  suspension  of  five 
workers;  terminated  November  26; 
return  of  workers:  in  favour  of  em¬ 
ployers. 


100 


2,150 


Nov. 


For  implementation  of  award  of  concilia¬ 
tion  board  for  increased  wages  in  new 
agreement  under  negotiations;  un termi¬ 
nated. 


1,358 


14,900 


Nov.  16 


For  new  agreements  providing  for  in¬ 
creased  wages,  following  reference  to 
arbitration  boards;  unterminated. 


300 


2,550 


Nov.  18 


For  new  agreements  providing  for  in¬ 
creased  wages,  following  reference  to 
conciliation  board;  terminated  Novem¬ 
ber  30;  negotiations;  compromise. 


17 


50 


Nov. 


4  Protesting  dismissal  of  a  worker;  termi¬ 
nated  November  9;  negotiations;  in 
favour  of  workers,  man  reinstated. 


O'ransportation  and  Public  Utilities — 
Water  Transport  — 

Stevedores,  Hamilton.  Ont . 


55 


110 


Nov. 


2  Inter-union  dispute  as  to  bargaining 
agency;  terminated  November  3: 
return  of  workers  pending  decision  of 
Ontario  Labour  Relations  Board; 
indefinite. 


Trade — 

Dairy  workers  and  route  salesmen, 
Wind.sor,  Ont. 


70 


100 


Nov.  23 


For  recognition  of  new  local  of  same 
union;  terminated  November  24;  nego¬ 
tiations:  in  favour  of  workers. 


fO  Preliminary  data  based  where  possible  on  reports  fiom  parties  (concerned,  in  some  cases  incomplete;  subject  to  revision 
for  the  annual  report. 

(2)  In  this  table  the  date  of  commencement  is  that  on  which  time  loss  first  occurred  and  the  date  of  termination  is  the  last 
day  on  which  time  was  lost  to  an  appreciable  extent. 

P)  205  indirectly  affected;  (•’)  300  indirectly  affected. 


H — Industrial  Accidents 


TABLE  H-1.— FATAL  INDUSTRIAL  ACCIDENTS  IN  CANADA  DURING  THE  TIURD 
QUARTER  OF  1954  BA"  GROUPS  OF  INDUSTRIES  AND  CAUSES 

Note:  The  method  of  preparing  these  figures  is  described  elsewhere  in  this  issue  in  an  article  entitled  “Fatal  Industrial 

Accidents  in  Canada” 


( -iuise 

Agriculture 

Logging 

Fishing  and  Trapping 

Mining  and  Quarrying 

Manufacturing 

Construction  | 

Electricity,  Gas  and  W'ater 

Production  and  Supply 

Transportation,  Storage 

and  Communications 

Trade 

Finance 

Service 

'T3 

"w 

J 

'o 

c 

p 

Total 

Striking  Against  or  Stepping  on  Objects 

1 

1 

Struck  by . 

8 

22 

25 

8 

23 

1 

94 

(a)  Tools,  machinery,  cranes,  etc... 

5 

1 

3 

2 

11 

(h)  Moving  vehicles . 

o 

1 

3 

5 

1 

17 

(c)  Other  objects . 

(3 

Iti 

21 

5 

16 

2 

66 

Caught  In,  On  or  Between  Machinery, 

Vehicles,  etc . 

3 

1 

3 

11 

3 

3 

1 

1 

26 

Collisions,  Derailments,  Wrecks,  etc.. 

13 

8 

4 

6 

1 

13 

22 

9 

5 

81 

Falls  and  Slips . 

8 

3 

8 

28 

1 

12 

4 

74 

1 

(a)  Fails  on  same  level . 

1 

(b)  Falls  to  different  levels . 

8 

2 

3 

8 

7 

28 

1 

12 

4  ■ 

73 

Conflagrations,  Temperature  Extremes 

and  Explosions . 

2 

1 

5 

9 

10 

Inhalation,  Absorptions,  Asphyxia- 

tion,  etc . 

6 

8 

3 

1 

18 

Electric  Current . 

4 

1 

3 

3 

12 

6 

2 

1 

32 

Over-exertion  and  Industrial  Diseases 

3 

1 

1 

1 

3 

1 

4 

14 

Miscellaneous  Accidents . 

2 

2 

Total,  Third  Quarter  1954 . 

39 

38 

9 

53 

46 

85 

7 

46 

10 

19 

352 

Total,  Third  Quarter  1953 . 

44 

40 

11 

50 

51 

78 

10 

53 

19 

27 

383 

TABLE  II-2.— FATAL  INDUSTRIAL  ACCIDENTS  BA"  PROVINCE  AND  GROUPS  OF 
INDUSTRIES  DURING  THE  THIRD  QUARTER  OF  1954 


Industry 


Agriculture . 

Logging . 

Fishing  and  Trapping . 

Mining  and  Quarrying . 

Manufacturing . 

Construction . 

Electricity,  Gas,  Water  Production  and 

Supply . 

Transportation,  Storage  and  Communica¬ 
tions  . 

Trade . 

Finance . 

Service . 

Unclassified . 


Total. 


Z 


14 


Fu 


CO 

Z 


10 

5 


18 


m 

z 


o> 


15 

12 

21 


76 


14 


7 

15 

27 


15 

1 


90 



22 


15 


cd 


30 


O 


20 

5 

10 

14 

11 


10 


73 


o 


39 

38 

9 

53 

46 

85 


46 

10 

ig 


352 
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PUBLICATIONS  OF  THE  OEPARTMENT  OF  LABOUR 

Obtainable  from  the  (Jiif'f'  s  Printer,  !iupervisor  of  Government  Publications 


The  Labour  Gazette  (monthly) 

The  Official  Journal  of  the  Department  of 
Labour  of  Canada.  Contains  items  of  cur¬ 
rent  interest,  statistics  and  articles  on  a  wide 
variety  of  subjects  in  the  labour  field,  in¬ 
cluding  industrial  relations,  conciliation  and 
disputes,  prices  and  the  cost  of  living,  em¬ 
ployment,  wages  and  hours  of  work,  activities 
of  labour  organizations,  labour  legislation, 
legal  decisions  affecting  labour,  activities  of 
the  National  Employment  Service  and  the 
Unemployment  Insurance  Commission, labour 
demand  and  supply,  immigration,  social, 
industrial  and  economic  conditions  in  other 
countries,  activities  of  the  International 
Labour  Organization. 

Subscription  Rates:  $1.50  per  annum  in  Canada: 
students’  rate  .$1.00;  $3.00  per  annum,  other 
countries.  Groups  of  5  or  more,  50  cents  per 
annum.  Single  copies,  25  cents  fEnglish  or 
French). 


Reprints  from  The  Labour  Gazette 

The  Canadian  Worker  in  a  Changing  Economy, 
September  1950. 

Canada  and  the  World  Movement  towards 
Social  Justice,  September  1950. 

Security  Provisions  in  Collective  Agreements, 
Manufacturing  Industry,  October  1951. 

Numbers  of  Workers  Affected  by  Collective 
Agreements  in  Canada,  1950,  by  Industry, 
December  1951. 

Cost  of  Living  Escalator  Clauses  in  Collective 
Agreements,  December  1951. 

Wages,  Hours  and  Working  Conditions  in  the 
Primary  Textile  Industry,  May  1952. 

The  Normal  Work  Week  in  the  Canadian 
Manufacturing  Industries  at  October  1951, 
June  1952. 

Working  Conditions  of  Plant  and  Office  Em¬ 
ployees,  1949-53  (October  and  November 
1953). 

10  cents  a  copy:  orders  of  20  or  more,  5  cents: 
100  or  more,  4  cents  (English  or  French). 


Annual  Report  of  The  Department  of  Labour 

(Covers  fiscal  year  ending  March  31) 

25  cents  a  copy  (English  or  French). 


.\nnual  Report  on  Labour  Organization  in 
Canada  (covers  calendar  year). 

Deals  with  growth  of  labour  organization  in 
Canada,  distribution  of  local  unions  and  union 
membership,  structure  and  membership  of 
labour  organization,  the  labour  press  and 
international  unions,  and  contains  a  directory 
of  trade  union  officials. 

25  cents  a  copy  (English  or  French). 


l>abour  Legislation  in  Canada  (Consolidated 
volume,  publi.shed  at  intervals  of  from  5  to 
10  years  since  1915,  and  annual  supplements) 
Provides  in  convenient  form  the  text  of  labour 
law  in  Canada.  Text  or  a  summary  of  all 
federal  and  provincial  labour  laws  and 
statutory  orders  made  under  them.  Latest 
consolidation  includes  all  labour  laws  on 
statute-books  at  December  31,  1948.  $2. 


Strikes  and  Lockouts  in  Canada 

Furnishes  a  complete  record  of  all  strikes  and 
lockouts  occurring  in  Canada  during  current 
year.  Tables  and  related  texts  showing 
■strikes  and  lockouts  by  years,  by  areas,  by 
industries,  including  time  lost,  number  of 
w'orkers  involved,  duration,  etc. 

15  cents  a  copy  (English  or  French) , 

Annuai  Report  on  Wage  Rates  and  Hours  of 
Labour  in  Canada 

Consolidates  the  results  of  the  Annual  Survey 
of  Wage  Rates  and  Hours  of  Labour  in  Can¬ 
ada.  Tables  giving  index  numbers  of  wage 
rates  for  certain  industries,  and  for  mining 
and  logging.  Tables  setting  out  wage  rates 
and  hours  of  labour  in  manufacturing  in¬ 
dustries,  including  primary  textiles,  clothing, 
rubber,  pulp,  lumber,  edible  plant,  edible 
animal,  fur,  leather,  etc.  Wage  rates  in 
construction,  transportation,  trade  and  service 
industries  are  also  included . 

25  cents  a  copy.  (English  or  French) . 

Provincial  Labour  Standards  Concerning  Child 
Labour,  Holidays,  Hours  of  Work,  Minimum 
Wages,  Weekly  Rest-Day  and  Workmen’s 
Compensation  (annual) 

Provides  a  ready  comparison  of  the  legislative 
standard  in  effect  in  all  provinces  concerning 
the  subjects  listed  in  the  title. 

10  cents  a  copy.  (English  or  French) , 

Workmen’s  Compensation  in  Canada— A 
Comparison  of  Provincial  Laws  (annual). 

Sets  out  similarities  and  differences  in  pro¬ 
vincial  Workmen’s  Compensation  Acts  and 
contains  tables  showing  the  benefits  payable 
under  each  Act  and  the  industrial  disea.ses 
compensated. 

10  cents  a  copy.  (English  or  French). 

Apprenticeship  in  Canada 

This  bulletin  outlines  the  provincial  appren¬ 
ticeship  plans  and  gives  details  of  their 
method  of  operation. 

15  cents  a  copy.  (English  or  French). 

Working  and  Living  Conditions  in  f'anada 

(Issued  periodically). 

A  series  of  publications  prepared  in  conjunction 
with  the  Department  of  Citizenship  and 
Immigration  primarily  for  the  use  of  Canadian 
immigration  officials  abroad  in  explaining 
different  a.spects  of  labour  to  prospective 
immigrants.  Contains  information  con¬ 
cerning  employment,  wages  and  earnings, 
hours  and  working  conditions,  social  .security, 
collective  bargaining  and  labour  organization, 
and  technical  personnel  training  and  guid¬ 
ance. 

10  cents  in  Canada,  free  abroad. 

Vocational  Education  In  Canada 

This  publication  explains  the  development  of 
technical  and  vocational  education  by  prov¬ 
inces  and  covers  the  provincial  technical  and 
vocational  schools  and  programs. 

15  cents  a  copy.  (English). 
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Obtainable  from  the  Circulation  Manager,  Department  of  Labour,  Ottawa 


Technical  Personnel  Quarterly  Bulletin 

To  inform  the  appropriate  professional  societies, 
universities,  employment  offices,  D.V.A. 
counsellors,  and  the  technical  press  on  matters 
involving  engineers  and  scientists. 

Each  issue  contains  information  concerning 
supply  and  demand,  university  enrolment, 
salaries,  geographical  distribution,  immi¬ 
gration  and  emigration,  etc.,  within  a  par¬ 
ticular  profession  for  scientific  occupational 
groups. 

Free. 

Teamwork  in  Industry  (monthly  except  July) 
Promotes  labour-management  co-operation  by 
recording  the  activities  and  accomplishments 
of  labour-management  production  commit¬ 
tees.  Contains  accounts  of  the  accomplish¬ 
ments  of  Canadian  labour-management  pro¬ 
duction  committees  in  increasing  productivity, 
reducing  costs,  improving  quality  and 
creating  better  understanding  and  confidence 
between  labour  and  management.  Also 
contains  reports  on  labour-management  co¬ 
operation  in  the  United  States,  Great  Britain 
and  other  countries. 

Free.  (English  or  French). 

Reports  on  Labour-Management  Production 
Committees 

Industrial  Democracy  at  Work 
Partners  in  Production  No.  2 
Teamwork  in  Action 
A  Stitch  in  Time 

Joint  Consultation  in  Service  Industries 

Making  the  Most  of  Your  TMPC 

The  Foreman  and  the  TMPC 

Handbook  on  Suggestion  Plans 

Meters,  Motors  and  Men 

Co-Operation. . . .  Works  Here. . . , 

Labour-Management  Co-Operation  Service 

What  Management  Men  Say  About  TMPC 

The  Labour  Representative  on  an  LMPC 

Working  Together 

Duties  of  a  Chairman  of  an  LMPC 

Joint  Consultation  in  E.B.  Eddy  Company. 

Free.  (English  or  French). 


2  Minutes  of  Employment  Facts  (monthly) 

A  one-page  bulletin  with  a  wide  subject  range 
covering  labour  and  employment  matters. 

Free.  (English  or  French). 

Dominion  Government  Annuities— Descrip¬ 
tive  booklet,  tables  of  rates,  annual  report,  etc. 

Free.  (English  or  French). 

Canadian  Vocational  Correspondence  Courses 

This  booklet  lists  122  courses  which  are  issued 
by  the  province  for  home  study,  and  which, 
under  joint  agreement,  are  available  to 
individuals  in  all  parts  of  the  country. 

Free.  (English  or  French). 

National  Conference  on  Apprenticeship  in 
Trades  and  Industries 

The  reports  of  working  committees  and 
proceedings  and  recommendations  of  the 
National  Conference  on  Apprenticeship  in 
Trades  and  Industry. 

Free. 

Accidents  Don’t  Happen 

Pamphlet  describing  a  series  of  six  industrial 
safety  films  produced  by  the  National  Film 
Board  for  the  Department  of  Labour. 

F ree.  (English  or  French  1 . 

Catalogue  of  Films  and  Filmstrips  for  Cana¬ 
dian  Industry 

Prepared  for  the  Department  of  Labour  by  the 
National  Film  Board.  Provides  a  classified 
description  of  the  various  industrial  films 
available  through  the  NFB. 

Free. 

NOTE:  The  above  list  does  not  include  statutes 
and  regulations  administered  by  the 
Department  of  Labour  which  are  issued 
in  pamphlet  form,  press  releases  or 
similar  information  of  a  curr^it  nature. 


For  COMPLETE  Labour  News,  Read 

THE  LABOUR  GAZETTE 

Official  Journal  of  the  Department  of  Labour,  Canada 

Edmond  Cloutier,  C.M.G.,  O.A.,  D.S.P.,  Queen’s  Printer  and  Controller  of  Stationery,  Ottawa,  1955. 
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CURRENT 


FEBRUARY  15,  1955 


REVIEW 
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Current  Manpower  Situation 

SHARP  seasonal  contraction  in  the  activites  of  many  industries 
and  a  corresponding  increase  in  unemployment  featured  the  labour 
market  situation  during  January.  Agricultural  employment  continued  to 
decline  from  the  unusually  high  peak  of  last  summer  to  a  level  slightly 
lower  than  that  of  January  1954.  The  large  number  of  workers  released 
rom  the  retail  trade  and  the  construction  and  transportation  industries 
was  only  partially  offset  by  seasonal  hirings  in  some  of  the  consumer 
goods  manufacturing  industries.  During  the  six-week  period  ended  January 
22,  the  decrease  in  employment  in  the  non-agricultural  sector  was  esti¬ 
mated  at  136,000  compared  with  117,000  in  the  same  period  last  year. 

With  this  decline,  the  number  of  persons  with  non-farm  jobs  in  the 
week  ended  January  22  totalled  4,231,000,  virtually  the  same  figure  as 
a  year  earlier;  persons  with  jobs  in  agriculture  numbered  752,000,  about 
7,000  fewer  than  a  year  earlier.  Between  January  1954  and  January  1955, 
however,  the  labour  force  expanded  by  slightly  more  than  70,000  persons, 
so  that  the  number  of  persons  without  jobs  and  seeking  work,  at  362,000, 
was  larger  by  about  80,000. 

The  seasonal  drop  in  labour 
demand  during  January  was  common 
to  all  regions  except  British  Colum¬ 
bia.  Usually,  the  spring  upturn  on 
the  west  coast  does  not  begin  until 
February.  This  year,  however,  a 
combination  of  favourable  weather 
and  strong  markets  for  lumber 
brought  about  an  early  resumption 
of  forestry  operations,  which  halted 
the  rise  in  unemployment. 

Notwithstanding  the  large  de¬ 
cline  during  January,  the  basic  em¬ 
ployment  trend  in  non-agricultural 
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industries  has  been  stronger  than 
last  winter.  During  both  November 
and  December  the  labour  force 
surveys  showed  an  actual  increase 
in  non-farm  employment,  in  contrast 
to  the  steady  decline  that  occurred 
in  the  last  part  of  1953.  Conse¬ 
quently,  the  seasonal  drop  in  em¬ 
ployment  from  November  1954  to 
January  1955  was  almost  40,000 
less  than  a  year  before. 

The  strengthening  trend  of 
labour  requirements  in  the  latter 
part  of  1954  was  distributed  fairly 
various  non-farm  industries.  Manufacturing,  construc¬ 


tion  and  transportation  still  had  lower  employment  totals  than  a  year 
earlier  but  the  gap  in  each  group  was  considerably  less  in  December  than 
in  the  preceding  few  months.  At  the  same  time,  the  year-to-year  employ¬ 
ment  gains  in  the  forestry,  mining,  public  utility  operation  and  finance 
groups  were  maintained  or  increased.  Only  in  trade  and  service  was  there 
any  apparent  weakening  in  the  employment  trend. 

Total  manufacturing  employment  at  the  end  of  1954  was  still  almost 
five  per  cent  lower  than  a  year  earlier;  the  difference  was  considerably 
greater  in  some  component  industries.  Here,  too,  there  appeared  to  be 
some  strengthening,  although  the  demand  for  workers  varied  widely.  In 
the  manufacture  of  pulp  and  paper,  chemical,  petroleum  and  wood  prod¬ 
ucts,  employment  continued  to  increase.  It  was  lower  than  last  year,  but 
rising,  in  the  textiles  and  clothing,  machinery  manufacture  and  basic 
steel  industries.  Employment  was  also  rising  in  the  transportation  equip¬ 
ment  group  but  only  because  of  the  recent  gains  in  the  automotive  in¬ 
dustry;  the  aircraft,  railway  rolling  stock  and  shipbuilding  industries  all 
showed  considerable  declines. 


The  trend  towards  longer  hours  in  manufacturing  continued.  Through 
most  of  1954,  the  length  of  the  work  week  was  considerably  less  than  in 
1953.  This  gap  narrowed  rapidly  towards  the  end  of  the  year  and  at  the 
beginning  of  December  the  average  work  week  of  41.2  hours  in  manufac- 
furing  was  the  same  as  year  earlier. 


Hours  per  Week 


Agricultural  employment  con¬ 
tinued  to  show  the  wide  fluctu¬ 
ations  that  have  been  a  charac¬ 
teristic  of  this  industry  for  the  past 
year.  Until  1954,  decreases  in  the 
farm  working  force  had  become  an 
established  trend.  The  first  sign  of 
a  change  occurred  last  July,  when 
the  agricultural  labour  force  re¬ 
corded  a  year-to-year  gain  of 
10,000.  This  margin  increased  to 
almost  100,000  in  October  but  fell 
again  towards  the  end  of  the  year. 
A  sharp  decrease  in  January 
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brought  the  number  of  persons  with  jobs  in  agriculture  to  752,000, 
again  slightly  under  the  year-earlier  figure. 


once 


The  causes  of  the  temporary  increase  in  agricultural  employment 
have  not  been  established.  Some  tentative  explanations,  however,  have 
been  put  forward,  the  main  one  being  that  fewer  people  left  farms  during 
the  past  12  months  than  in  previous  years.  The  chief  factor  hindering 
the  movement  of  persons  from  farms  has  been  the  relative  lack  of  em¬ 
ployment  opportunities  in  non-agricultural  industries.  It  is  also  inter¬ 
esting  to  note  that  most  of  the  recent  drop  occurred  in  Quebec  and  in 
t  e  Prairie  Provinces;  in  Ontario  the  number  of  agricultural  job-holders 
was  still  some  25,000  higher  in  January  than  a  year  earlier. 

Tile  Logging  Industry 

In  the  post-war  period,  the  pattern  of  employment  has  been  more 
erratic  in  the  logging  industry  than  in  any  other  major  industry  in  Can¬ 
ada.  Decreases  amounting  to  35  per  cent  of  employment  have  occurred 
from  one  year  to  the  next  and,  within  a  three-year  period,  increases  of 
similar  proportions  have  reversed  the  downward  trend.  These  marked 
fluctuations  have  been  in  addition  to  the  seasonal  changes  characteristic 
of  the  industry  and  have  occurred  largely  in  eastern  Canada,  where  the 
greater  part  of  the  industry  is  located.  , 


The  seasonal  fluctuations  in  the  industry,  however^  are  also  ex¬ 
treme  and  again  are  greater  in  eastern  Canada  than  in  British  Columbia. 
In  Quebec,  for  example,  average  employment  in  the  period  1947-1951 
was  94  per  cent  higher  at  the  peak  of  the  logging  season  than  at  the 
lowest  point  of  the  slack  months.  In  British  Columbia,  the  average 
seasonal  employment  variation  for  the  same  period  was  42  per  cent. 
The  busy  season  in  eastern  Canada  extends  from  early  September  to 
late  February  or  early  March,  with  a  slight  pickup  later  in  the  spring. 
In  British  Columbia,  on  the  other  hand,  the  winter  months  are  slack 
and  the  spring  and  fall  months  active. 

The  seasonal  employment  pattern  in  British  Columbia  attracts  a 
different  type  of  worker  from  that  employed  in  the  industry  in  eastern 
Canada.  Since  logging  operations  are  carried  on  almost  all  year  in 
British  Columbia,  the  workers  are  employed  nearly  full-time  and  depend 
largely  on  the  industry  for  their  livelihood.  In  eastern  Canada,  however, 


Source:  D.B.S.  Employment  and  Payrolls 
Forestry  (chiefly  logging) 


Source:  Canadian  Pulp  and  Paper  Associ¬ 
ation  (Woodlands  Division) 
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logging  has  a  shorter  active  season 
and  so  provides  only  a  supplemen¬ 
tary  source  of  work  and  income  for 
workers  from  other  industries.  The 
working  force  in  eastern  Canada, 
therefore,  is  made  up  of  farm,  con¬ 
struction,  transportation  and  simi¬ 
lar  types  of  workers  who  are  not 
active  in  their  particular  indus- 
during  the  winter  months. 

The  processes  of  the  indus¬ 
try,  i.e.  cutting  of  logs,  hauling  from  the  woods,  the  river  drive  and  the 
transport  of  logs  by  trucks,  have  not  changed  basically  since  before  the 
war.  The  mechanization  of  cutting  and  hauling,  however,  through  the 
greater  use  of  power  saws  and  tractors,  has  speeded  up  operations 
appreciably  and  has  resulted  in  a  corresponding  reduction  in  manpower 
needs.  Particular  evidence  of  this  is  found  in  the  increasing  acceptance 
of  the  “skid-loader”,  a  machine  that  does  the  heavy  work  of  loading 
logs.  It  is  estimated  that  this  machine,  which  is  able  to  operate  over 
rough  ground  and  to  handle  the  logs  at  the  cutting  site,  can  do  the  work 
of  eight  or  ten  men.  • 

By  mid-January,  90  per  cent  of  the  cutting  in  eastern  Canada  for 
the  current  logging  season  had  been  completed  and  hauling  operations 
were  underway  in  most  areas.  Total  woods  operations  in  the  eastern 
Canadian  pulpwood  industry  this  year  have  been  greater  than  last  year, 
mainly  because  of  the  small  log  inventories  held  by  pulpwood  companies 
at  the  beginning  of  the  season. 

In  British  Columbia,  employment  in  the  logging  industry  was  higher 
throughout  most  of  1954  than  in  the  preceding  year  because  of  increased 
lumber  markets  and  because  of  the  relatively  few  fire  hazards  in  the 
summer  of  1954. 
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Correction 

On  page  three  of  the  January  issue  of  the  Labour  Gazette,  the  column  headings 
of  the  table  entitled  “Length  of  Time  Seeking  Work’’  should  read: 

Jul  y -  D«ce  mbor  Average 
1 954  1  953 

per  cent  per  cent 

That  is,  the  figures  shown  are  six-month  averages  in  both  columns. 
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Labour-Management  Relations 

^^OLLECTIVE  bargaining  settlements  of  particular  significance  were 
reached  recently  in  the  automotive,  radio  and  television  broad¬ 
casting,  and  shipbuildirig  industries.  Most  of  the  recent  settlements 
continued  to  provide  small  wage  increases;  many  are  to  be  in  effect  for 
periods  up  to  two  years. 

At  mid-February,  collective  bargaining  had  reached  different  stages 
in  several  industries,  including  public  utilities,  textiles,  chemicals, 
leather  products  and  public  service. 


Current  Settlements  and  Negotiations 

Automobiles  -  The  strike  by  plant  employees  of  the  Ford  Motor  Company 
of  Canada  ended  late  in  January.  Some  9,000  workers  had  been  on  strike 
since  last  October  at  Windsor  and  Oakville  and  since  mid-November  at 
Etobicoke.  A  settlement  was  announced  following  several  weeks  of 
negotiations  in  Toronto  between  the  company  and  the  union,  the  United 
Automobile  Workers  (CIO-CCL) 

The  new  agreement  covers  Ford  employees  at  all  three  plants  and 
runs  until  June  1,  1956.  Previously,  separate  agreements  had  been  in 
force  in  each  locality. 

Reported  changes  in  the  collective  agreement  include  the  following 
items : 

1.  A  general  wage-rate  increase  of  four  cents  per  hour,  effective 
June  15,  1955. 

2.  Incorporation  of  the  present  cost-of-living  bonus  of  eight  cents 
per  hour  into  the  basic  rates  and  the  discontinuance  of  the  cost-of-living 
allowance  provision. 

3.  One  additional  paid  holiday  (Victoria  Day),  bringing  the  total 
number  to  seven. 

4.  Three  weeks’  vacation  after  15  years  of  service. 

5.  Improved  hospital  and  medical  benefits  for  employees  and  their 
dependents,  to  be  paid  entirely  by  the  company. 

6.  Life  insurance  benefits  extended  to  pensioners. 

7.  Employees  to  be  free  to  follow  their  jobs  if  the  company  moves 
part  of  its  operations  outside  Windsor  or  to  exercise  their  seniority  in 
the  bargaining  unit  from  which  the  change  is  made. 

8.  Modified  union  shop  provision.  New  employees  will  be  required 
to  become  union  members  as  a  condition  of  employment.  In  addition 
members  of  the  union  at  the  date  of  the  agreement  will  be  required  to 
maintain  their  membership. 

9.  The  company  may  reduce  the  work  week  from  40  to  32  hours  for 
six  weeks  during  one  calendar  year. 

10.  Some  modifications  to  seniority  rules. 

11.  A  permanent  panel  of  persons  acceptable  as  umpires  in  the  griev¬ 
ance  procedure  to  be  selected  by  the  parties;  the  umpires  to  be  chosen 
thereafter  in  turn  from  this  panel. 
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Contract  negotiations  between  the  union  and  the  Chrysler  Corpo¬ 
ration  of  Canada,  Windsor,  were  still  in  progress  at  the  time  of  writing. 
Union  demands  were  similar  to  those  made  at  Ford  earlier,  p'ollowing 
several  months  of  negotiations,  the  membership  voted  at  mid-February 
in  favor  of  strike  action  at  the  call  of  the  negotiating  committee. 

The  union  has  also  been  negotiating  with  the  p'ord  Motor  Company 
for  several  months  on  behalf  of  office  workers  at  Windsor.  Union  demands 
include  a  salary  increase,  reduced  hours  of  work  and  other  benefits. 

Broadcasting  —  Terms  of  a  settlement  were  reached  at  mid-February  in 
the  dispute  between  the  Canadian  Broadcasting  Corporation  and  the 
National  Association  of  Broadcast  Employees  and  Technicians  (CIO- 
CCL).  The  union  represents  more  than  700  radio  and  television  technical 
employees  of  the  Corporation.  Under  the  proposed  agreement,  which 
would  run  until  July  31,  1956,  a  general  increase  of  five  per  cent  in 
salaries,  retroactive  to  last  August  1,  was  provided,  together  with  other 
benefits. 

The  union  is  currently  conducting  separate  contract  negotiations 
with  the  managements  of  radio  stations  in  Quebec  City,  Ottawa  and 
Peterborough. 

Shipbuilding  —  A  new  agreement,  to  be  effective  from  January  1,  1955, 
to  August  31,  1956,  was  reached  recently  between  the  Halifax  Shipyards 
Limited,  Halifax,  and  the  Industrial  Union  of  Marine  and  Shipbuilding 
Workers  of  Canada  (CCL).  A  general  wage  increase  of  five  cents  per 
hour,  two  more  statutory  holidays  with  pay  and  other  benefits  are  pro¬ 
vided  for  some  1,700  employees. 

No  settlement  had  been  reported  in  the  negotiations  between  ship¬ 
building  firms  in  Quebec  and  the  National  Metal  Trades  Federation 

(CCCL). 

On  the  West  Coast,  a  strike  by  nearly  100  electricians,  members 
of  the  Electrical  Trades  Union  (CCL),  affected  some  900  marine  workers 
at  the  Burrard  Drydock  Company,  North  Vancouver.  The  strike  was  called 
at  mid- January  when  the  electricians’  union  rejected  the  recommendations 
of  a  board  of  conciliation  previously  accepted  by  other  unions  bargaining 
for  the  rest  of  the  employees.  The  board  of  conciliation  has  recommended 
a  two-year  agreement  beginning  last  October  with  a  2.5-cent  wage  in¬ 
crease,  to  become  effective  at  the  start  of  each  year  and  other  benefits. 

Public  Utilities  —  A  two-year  agreement  was  reached  between  the  Hydro- 
Electric  Power  Commission  of  Ontario  and  an  independent  employee 
association  representing  10,000  office,  operational  and  maintenance 
workers.  The  new  agreement  provides  a  4-per-cent  increase  in  salaries, 
retroactive  to  April  1,  1954,  a  further  2-per-cent  increase,  effective  next 
April  1,  and  improvements  in  fringe  benefits.  The  Ontario  Hydro  also 
entered  into  a  collective  agreement  with  the  Allied  Construction  Council 
(AFL-TLC)  grouping  17  construction  unions.  The  agreement  sets  the 
wage  rates,  working  conditions  and  other  benefits  for  work  on  the  St. 
Lawrence  power  development  project. 

In  Saskatchewan,  contract  negotiations  were  reported  to  be  in  pro¬ 
gress  between  the  Saskatchewan  Power  Corporation  and  the  Oil  Workers 
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International  Union  (CIO-CCL),  representing  approximately  1,200  em¬ 
ployees  of  the  crown  corporation.  A  union  demand  for  a  general  wage 
increase,  which  appears  to  be  the  main  issue  in  the  dispute,  was  turned 
down  by  a  board  of  conciliation. 

Textiles  —  Following  a  strike  which  lasted  several  weeks,  an  agreement 
was  reached  between  two  syndicates  of  the  National  Federation  of 
Chemical  Workers  (CCCL)  and  the  Dominion  Oilcloth  and  Linoleum  Co. 
Limited,  Montreal,  and  a  subsidiary,  Barry  and  Staines  Linoleum  (Can¬ 
ada)  Limited,  Farnham,  Que.  The  new  agreement  provides  wage  increases 
totalling  eight  and  nine  cents  per  hour  and  a  settlement  of  the  disputed 
question  of  job  classifications. 

An  agreement  was  reached  between  the  Artex  Woollens  Limited, 
flespeler,  Ont.,  and  the  Textile  Workers  Union  of  America  (CIO-CCL). 
A  third  week  of  vacation  after  15  years,  wage  adjustments  to  certain 
classifications,  improved  seniority  provisions  and  other  benefits  were 
included  in  the  one-year  contract. 

Chemical  Products  —  Several  collective  agreements  were  bargained 
recently  in  the  chemical  industry,  mostly  in  Manitoba,  Ontario,  Quebec 
and  Newfoundland.  Fringe  benefits  were  improved  and  wage  increases 
ranging  from  three  to  five  cents  per  hour  were  generally  included  in  the 
new  agreements.  Some  of  the  contracts  in  Quebec  also  provided  for  a 
reduction  in  the  work  week.  Most  of  the  agreements  are  to  be  effective 
for  one  year.  The  unions  representing  the  workers  in  these  negotiations 
were  the  International  Chemical  Workers’  Union  (AFL-TLC),  the  United 
Cement,  Lime  and  Gypsum  Workers’  International  Union  (AFL-TLC)  and 
District  50,  United  Mine  Workers  of  America  (CCL). 

Civic  Employees  —  Negotiations  were  reported  to  be  in  progress  between 
civic  employees’  unions  and  civic  authorities  in  Vancouver,  Saskatoon, 
Toronto  and  Sarnia.  Unions  representing  inside  and  outside  workers, 
firefighters  and  policemen  requested  wage  increases  ranging  up  to  15 
per  cent.  In  Vancouver,  the  city  council  proposed  that  workers  accept 
a  5-per-cent  reduction  in  wages  and  conciliation  was  requested  by  the 
unions.  In  Toronto,  office  employees  requested  an  8-per-cent  increase, 
outside  workers,  a  15-per-cent  increase,  and  firemen  a  7-per-cent  in¬ 
crease.  An  arbitration  award  has  already  recommended  a  salary  increase 
of  $2  per  week  for  about  1,200  policemen.  Demands  at  Saskatoon  include 
wage  increases  ranging  from  $20  to  $40  per  month  and  improvements  in 
other  benefits.  In  Sarnia,  policemen  were  negotiating  for  salary  increases 
and  reduced  hours  of  work. 

Work  Stoppages 

Preliminary  figures  on  strikes  and  lockouts  for  January  1955  show 
little  change  compared  to  the  previous  month.  Time  loss  in  man-days 
during  the  month,  however,  was  considerably  higher  than  during  the 
corresponding  period  of  1954.  Totals  for  each  period  are  as  follows: 


Number  of  Number  of  Time  Loss  in 

Period  Work  Stoppages  Workers  Involved  Man-days 

January  1955 .  16  11,106  218,145 

December  1954 .  16  12,169  240,841 

January  1954 .  24  10,619  156,969 
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Manpower  Situation  in  Local  Areas 
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RAPID  increase  in  unem¬ 
ployment  occurred  in  most 
local  areas  diring  January  as  busi¬ 
ness  activity  declined  to  low  winter 
levels  but  in  British  Columbia, 
imemployment  began  decreasing  in 
mid-January,  about  two  weeks  ear¬ 
lier  than  last  year.  The  decrease  in 
the  region  was  small,  however,  and 
in  the  other  four  regions,  workers 
were  still  being  released  from  agri¬ 
culture,  construction,  transportation 
and  some  manufacturing  industries. 

As  a  result  of  the  seasonal 
downturn,  a  total  of  31  additional 
areas  were  reclassified  into  the 
substantial  labour  surplus  category  and  seven  areas  moved  from  a  balan¬ 
ced  labour  demand  and  supply  position  to  one  of  moderate  surplus.  As  a 
result,  64  of  the  109  areas  surveyed  were  in  the  substantial  labour  sur¬ 
plus  category  at  the  beginning  of  February,  while  only  one  remained  in 
balance,  compared  with  54  and  four  respectively  last  year. 
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Ontario  still  showed  the  sharpest  drop  in  employment.  Unemployment 
was  particularly  high  in  such  centers  as  Toronto,  Hamilton  and  Windsor. 
Substantial  labour  surplus  areas  were  also  more  numerous  than  last  year 
on  the  Prairies  and,  in  contrast  to  the  trend  of  past  months,  in  the  Atlan¬ 
tic  region.  Unemployment  was  greater  than  last  year  in  Montreal  but  less 
in  most  other  industrialized  parts  of  Quebec.  In  the  Pacific  region,  a 
combination  of  favourable  weather  and  strong  demand  for  lumber  resulted 
in  an  early  upswing  in  forestry  operations  and  unemployment  dropped 
below  last  year’s  level. 


Labour  Surplus  * 

Approximate 
Balance  * 

Labour 
Shortage  * 

Labour 

Market  Areas 

1 

2 

3 

4 

Feb.  1 
1955 

Feb.  1 
1954 

Feb.  1 
1955 

Feb.  1 
1954 

Feb.  1 
1955 

Feb.  1 
1954 

Feb.  1 
1955 

Feb.  1 
1954 

Metropolitan 

6 

5 

5 

6 

_ 

Major  Industrial 

15 

12 

12 

15 

— 

_ 

Major  Agricultural 

7 

4 

7 

10 

— 

— 

— 

Minor 

36 

33. 

20 

20 

1 

4 

- 

- 

Total 

64 

54 

44 

51 

1 

4 

- 

- 

*See  inside  back  cover.  Labour  Gazette. 
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CLASSIFICATION  OF  LABOUR  MARKET  AREAS, 
February  1,  1955 


Labour  surplus 


Group  I 


Croop  2 


METROPOLITAN  AREAS 
(labour  #oreo  75,000  or  moro) 


MAJOR  INDUSTRIAL  AREAS 
(lobour  forco  25,000  -  75,000: 
60  por  cent  or  moro  In 
non«agriculrurol  activity) 


APPROXIMATE 

BALANCE 


Group  3 


HAMILTON 
Ouoboc  -  Lovis 
St.  John't 
Vancouvof  -  Now 
Wottminftor 
Windsor 
WINNIPEG 


MAJOR  AGRICULTURAL  AREAS 
(lobour  fore*  25,000  -  75,000: 

40  por  cont  or  moro  in  ogriculturc) 


BRANTFORD 
CORNER  BROOK 

Cornwoll 

Fori  Wi  lliom  -  Port 
Arthur 

Fornhom  —  Granby 

JOLIETTE 
LAC  ST.  JEAN 

Moncton 
How  Glasgow 

NIAGARA  PENINSULA^ 
PETERBOROUGH  « 

Sarnia 

Showinigan  Foils 

SYDNEY  « 

T rois  R  ivioros 


LABOUR 

SHORTAGE 


Group  4 


Calgory 

Edmonton 

Montroal 

OTTAWA-HULL 

T  oronto 


CHARLOTTETOWN  <— 

CHATHAM  < — 

LETHBRIDGE  < — 

PRINCE  ALBERT  < — 

Rivtoro  du  Loup 

THETFORD-mEGANTIC- 
ST.  GEORGES  ^ 

yorkton  < — 


Guolph 

Halifox 

KINGSTON 

Kitcho  nor 

London 

Oshawa 

Rouyn  —  Vol  d  'Or 
Saint  John 
Sherbrooke 
Sudbury 
Timmins  — 
Kirkland  Loke 
Victoria 



MINOR  AREAS 
(lobour  force  10,000-25,000) 


Bathurst 

beauharnois  < 

Brace  bridgo 

BRIDGEWATER  < 

Compbollton 
Central  Voncouver 
island 
Chilliwack 

DAUPHIN  < 

Drummondvilte 

EDMUNSTOH  < 

FREDERICTON  •< 

Gaspe 

GRAND  FALLS  < 

KAMLOOPS  < 

KENTVILLE  < 

MEDICINE  HAT  < 

Montmogny 

NORTH  BAY  < 

Newcastle 
Okanogan  Yol  ley 
Owen  Sound 

PORTAGE  LA  PRAIRIE  • 

Prince  George 

PRINCE  RUPERT  < 

QUEBEC  NORTH  SHORE  <- 

R imouski 
Sault  Ste  Marie 
Sorel 

Ste.  Agothe  —  St.  Jerdrrte 
St.  Stephen 

TRaIL-NELSON  < 

Summerside 
Volleyfield 

VICTORIAVILLE  <" 

WOODSTOCK,  N.B.  <" 

Y  ormouth 


BARRIE 

Brondon 
Moose  Jow 
North  Batrleford 
RED  DEER 
Regino 
Sas  kotoon 


Bel  leville  —  Trenton 

BRAMPTON 

Cranbrook 

DRUMHELLER 

Golt 

Gederich 
Lachufe  —  Ste, 
Therese 
Lindsay 

LISTOWEL 

Pembroke 

Sfmeoe 

>ST.  HYACINTHS 
St.  Jeon 
Strotford 
St.  Thomas 
Swift  Current 
Truro 
Walkerton 
Weyburn 
Woodstock  - 
Ingersoli 


Dowson  Creek 


_L 


The  areas  shown  In  copltal  letters  are  those  that  hove  been  reclassified  during  the  month;  an  arrow  Indicates  the  group  from  which  they  moved. 


ATLANTIC 


SEASONAL  declines  dominated  the 
employment  scene  in  the  Atlantic 
region  during  January.  Workers  were 
still  being  released  in  construction 
and,  since  alternative  employment 
was  scarce,  unemployment  increased 
rapidly  in  all  parts  of  the  region. 
Pulp  cutting  was  virtually  comple¬ 
ted  by  the  end  of  the  month  but 
hauling  operations  were  delayed 
because  of  mild  weather.  Conse¬ 
quently,  many  loggers  were  idle. 
The  usual  upswing  in  waterfront 
activity,  however,  provided  more 
jobs  than  a  year  earlier  because  of 
the  heavier  grain  cargoes  being 
shipped  through  eastern  ports.  As  a  result  of  these  developments,  the 
total  estimated  number  of  persons  with  jobs  fell  from  484,000  to  441,000 
during  the  six-week  period  ending  January  22,  a  figure  4,000  lower  than 
the  estimate  for  the  same  date  a  year  before. 

Seasonal  increases  in  unemployment  resulted  in  the  reclassification 
of  nine  areas  from  the  moderate  to  the  substantial  labour  surplus  cate¬ 
gory.  With  these  changes,  three  of  the  21  areas  in  the  region  were  in  the 
moderate  and  18  in  the  substantial  labour  surplus  category  at  the  begin¬ 
ning  of  February.  At  Februciry  1,  1954,  six  areas  were  in  the  moderate 
and  15  in  the  substantial  surplus  category. 

Local  Area  Developments 

St.  Johns  (metropolitan).  Remained  in  Group  1.  Seasonal  factors,  which 
had  caused  a  reduction  of  outdoor  activity  during  November  and  Decem¬ 
ber,  became  more  pronounced  in  January  and  contributed  to  a  further  de¬ 
crease  in  employment  in  fishing,  construction  and  logging.  On  the  whole, 
employment  during  January  was  equal  to  that  of  a  year  earlier  but  some 
activities,  notably  iron  ore  mining,  showed  year-to-year  declines.  Log¬ 
ging  and  the  trade  and  service  industries,  on  the  other  hand,  maintained 
slightly  larger  staffs  than  a  year  ago. 

Corner  Brook  (major  industrial).  Reclassified  from  Group  2  to  Group  1. 
A  considerable  increase  in  seasonal  unemployment  occurred  in  the  area 
since  pulp-cutting  quotas  were  reached  at  many  of  the  camps  early  in  the 
month.  Logging  employment  generally  was  at  an  unusually  low  level  for 
the  season  because  hauling  operations  were  delayed  by  insufficient  frost 
and  snow.  In  view  of  the  volume  of  pulp  cut  this  winter,  however,  labour 
requirements  for  hauling  were  expected  to  be  somewhat  greater  this  year 
than  last. 

Sydney  (major  industrial).  Reclassified  from  Group  2  to  Group  1.  Markets 
for  coal  and  iron  and  steel  products  showed  no  improvement  during  the 
month.  As  a  result,  these  industries,  which  are  the  mainstay  of  the  local 
economy,  continued  to  operate  below  capacity.  In  mid- January  temporary 
lay-offs  occurred  at  three  collieries  but  all  of  the  workers  involved  were 
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recalled  by  month  s  end.  In  tbe  iron  and  steel  industry  approximately 
1,000  persons  were  still  working  on  short-time  at  the  end  of  January. 

Charlottetown  (major  agricultural)  Reclassified  from  Group  2  to  Group  1. 

Bridgewater,  Edmundston,  Fredericton,  Grand  Falls,  Kentville,  Wood- 
stock  (minor).  Reclassified  from  Group  2  to  Group  1. 

QUEBEC 

EMPLOYMENT  in  the  Quebec  re¬ 
gion  declined  slightly  more  than 
seasonally  during  January.  Non¬ 
farm  employment  fell  as  usual  but 
farm  employment  dropped  more 
sharply  than  usual  and  was  esti¬ 
mated  to  be  well  below  that  of  last 
year.  On  the  other  hand,  employ¬ 
ment  in  the  woods  was  maintained 
at  higher  levels  than  a  year  earlier. 

The  estimated  number  of  persons 
with  jobs  declined  by  58,000  in  the 
six  weeks  ended  January  22,  1955, 
compared  with  a  drop  of  52,000  in 
the  comparable  period  a  year  ago. 

The  sharpest  decline  in  employment  occurred  in  the  construction 
industry.  Employment  decreased  further  in  the  agricultural  and  transport 
industries,  as  well  as  in  logging,  where  cutting  operations  were  almost 
completed.  The  usual  seasonal  layoffs  from  stores,  food  processing  and 
various  light  manufacturing  industries  resulted  in  increased  unemploy¬ 
ment  among  women. 

Labour  surpluses  increased  in  almost  all  labour  markets  in  Quebec 
during  January  and  brought  six  areas  from  the  moderate  to  the  substan¬ 
tial  siirplus  category  by  the  end  of  the  month.  At  the  beginning  of  Feb¬ 
ruary,  18  of  the  24  areas  in  the  region  were  in  the  substantial  and  six  in 
the  moderate  labour  surplus  category.  A  year  earlier,  19  were  in  the  sub¬ 
stantial  and  five  in  the  moderate  surplus  category. 

Local  Area  Developments 

Montreal  (metropolitan).  Remained  in  Group  2.  Winter  weather  resulted  in 
extensive  layoffs  of  construction,  transport  and  other  seasonal  workers. 
Little  change  occurred  in  manufacturing  activities  apart  from  the  regular 
year-end  reduction  in  employment  in  the  food  and  beverage  industries. 
The  number  of  persons  claiming  regular  and  supplementary  unemployment 
insurance  benefits  in  Montreal  increased  sharply  during  the  month. 

Quebec-Levis  (metropolitan).  Remained  in  Group  1.  Numerous  layoffs 
resulted  from  the  seasonal  contraction  of  the  heavy  construction  program, 
but  employment  was  again  increasing  in  rubber,  shoe  and  children’s 
clothing  manufacturing  plants.  Employment  in  the  Levis  shipyards  re¬ 
mained  at  a  low  level. 

Lac  St.  Jean  (major  industrial).  Reclassified  from  Group  2  to  Group  1. 
Employment  declined  in  the  logging  industry  as  cutting  operations  were 
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completed,  although  the  number  at  work  was  greater  than  at  the  same 
time  last  year.  Construction  continued  to  be  seasonally  slack.  Mines  in 
the  Chibougamau  area  were  awaiting  completion  of  the  hydro-electric 
power  line  before  increasing  operations. 

Joliette  (major  industrial).  Reclassified  from  Group  2  toGroup  1.  Hirings 
were  limited  largely  to  snow  removal  work  during  January  as  activity  was 
further  reduced  in  the  construction,  transportation  and  manufacturing 
industries.  Employment  in  the  textile  industry  showed  greater  strength 
than  a  year  earlier. 

Thetford-Megantic-St.  Georges  (major  industrial).  Reclassified  from  Group 
2  to  Group  1.  More  than  2,000  men  in  the  St.  Georges  area  returned  from 
the  lumber  camps  in  the  State  of  Maine,  where  hauling  was  interrupted 
because  of  the  heavy  snow.  Rehiring  was  underway  in  the  primary  and 
secondary  textile  industries  at  St.  Georges.  Construction  was  generally 
slack,  aside  from  building  activities  at  the  Normandy  mines. 

Beauharnois,  Quebec  North  Shore,  and  Victorioville  (minor).  Reclassified 
from  Group  2  to  Group  1. 

St,  Hyocinthe  (minor).  Reclassified  from  Group  1  to  Group  2. 

ONTARIO 

DURING  the  six-week  period  ended 
January  22,  employment  in  Ontario 
fell  by  34,000,  about  the  usual 
amount.  The  seasonal  decline  was 
fairly  well  disbributed  between  the 
farm  and  non-farm  sectors.  The 
estimated  number  of  persons  with 
jobs  at  the  end  of  the  month  was 
1,874,000,  almost  the  same  as  a 
year  earlier.  On  the  other  hand,  un¬ 
employment  continued  to  be  greater 
than  last  year,  partly  as  a  result  of 
the  rapid  growth  in  the  labour  force. 

The  usual  seasonal  declines  in 
construction,  agriculture,  transpor¬ 
tation  and  trade  oc?curred  during  the 
month.  Employment  remained  slow  in  most  manufacturing  industries  but 
settlement  of  the  Ford  strike  resulted  in  some  improvement  in  motor 
vehicle  and  parts-producing  centres  of  southern  Ontario  during  the  last 
week  in  January  and  the  beginning  of  February. 

At  February  1,  1955,  12  of  the  34  areas  in  the  region  were  in  the 
substantial  labour  surplus  category  and  22  in  the  moderate  surplus 
category.  A  year  earlier,  six  were  in  the  substantial  and  26  in  the 
moderate  surplus  category  and  two  areas  were  in  balance. 

Local  Area  Developments 

Hamilton  (metropolitan).  Reclassified  from  Group  2  to  Group  1.  Further 
seasonal  declines  in  construction,  together  with  some  scattered  lay-offs 
in  the  iron  and  steel,  clothing,  textile,  and  food  and  beverage  industries. 
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brought  the  area  into  substantial  surplus  by  the  end  of  January.  J’he 
situation  was  expected  to  show  some  improvement  as  Ford  suppliers  get 
back  into  production. 

Ottawa>Hull  (metropolitan).  Reclassified  from  Group  3  to  Group  2.  The 
usual  seasonal  decline  of  construction  work  brought  the  area  into  the 
moderate  surplus  group. 

Toronto  (metropolitan).  Remained  in  Group  2.  Seasonal  layoffs,  together 
with  continuing  slackness  in  manufacturing  industries,  particularly  iron 
and  steel,  increased  labour  surpluses  but  not  sufficiently  to  necessitate 
reclassification  of  the  area, 

Windsor  (metropolitan).  Remained  in  Group  1.  The  F^ord  plant  was  back  in 
production  by  the  end  of  January  and  most  of  the  supplier  plants  were 
expected  to  be  back  in  full  production  early  in  February. 

Brantford  (major  industrial).  Reclassified  from  Group  2  to  Group  1.  Sea¬ 
sonal  declines  in  construction  and  trade  increased  the  surphis.  Im¬ 
provement  in  the  machinery  manufacturing  industries  increased  the 
demand  for  skilled  machinists  but  this  was  being  met  from  near-by  areas. 

Kingston  (major  industrial).  Reclassified  from  Group  3  to  Group  2.  Little 
hiring  occurred  in  this  area  but  manufacturing  employment  remained 
steady  and  construction  was  more  active  than  a  year  earlier. 

Niagara  Peninsula  (major  industrial).  Reclassified  from  Group  2  to  Group 
1.  Little  change  occurred  in  the  manufacturing  industries  during  the 
month;  employment  in  textile,  electrical  apparatus,  and  hardware  and  tool 
firms  continued  to  be  considerably  lower  than  last  year, 

Peterborough  (major  industrial).  Reclassified  from  Group  2  to  Group  1. 
Apart  from  seasonal  declines  in  outdoor  activities,  little  change  occurred 
in  this  area  during  the  month .  Electrical  apparatus  manufacturing  con¬ 
tinued  slow  but  employment  was  firm  in  most  other  manufacturing  in¬ 
dustries. 

Barrie  (major  agricultural).  Reclassified  from  Group  3  to  Group  2. 
Chatham  (major  agricultural).  Reclassified  from  Group  2  to  Group  1. 
Brampton  and  Listowel  (minor).  Reclassified  from  Group  3  to  Group  2. 
North  Bay  (minor).  Reclassified  from  Group  2  to  Group  1. 

prairie 

EMPLOYMENT  in  the  Prairie  region  declined  more  than  seasonally  in 
both  the  farm  and  non-farm  sectors,  as  seasonal  activity  approached  its 
winter  low  point.  The  post-Christmas  lull  in  retail  trade,  further  slack¬ 
ening  in  construction  and  completion  of  pulp  cutting  in  north-western 
Ontario  resulted  in  the  usual  staff  reductions  during  the  month.  It  is 
estimated  that  the  number  of  persons  with  jobs  in  the  region  decreased 
by  34,000  from  December  11  to  a  total  of  863,000  at  January  22.  This 
compares  with  a  decline  of  22,000  in  the  same  period  last  year. 

The  general  level  of  employment  was  slightly  higher  this  winter 
than  last,  although  there  were  great  variations  from  industry  to  industry. 
Business  activity  was  stimulated  by  continued  growth  in  oil  production 
and  by  the  industrial  expansion  involved  in  the  development  of  oil  and 
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gas.  At  the  same  time,  however, 
economic  activity  declined  in  a 
number  of  industries.  The  sharp 
year-to-year  reduction  in  employ¬ 
ment  in  the  transportation  equip¬ 
ment  industry,  caused  by  the  com¬ 
bined  effects  of  reduced  grain 
freight  shipments  and  dieselization 
of  the  railways,  was  particularly 
significant.  In  addition,  trade  es¬ 
tablishments  were  less  active  this 
season  than  last,  especially  in 
rural  areas,  owing  to  a  sharp  de¬ 
cline  in  income  from  wheat. 

Nine  areas  were  reclassified 
during  the  month  — two  from  the 
balanced  to  the  moderate  labour  surplus  category  and  seven  from  the  mod¬ 
erate  to  the  substantial  labour  surplus  category.  At  February  1,  1955,  of 
the  20  areas  in  the  region,  one  was  in  balance,  eleven  were  in  the  moder¬ 
ate  and  eight  were  in  the  substantial  labour  surplus  category,  compared 
with  two  areas  in  balance,  13  in  the  moderate  and  five  in  the  substantial 
labour  surplus  category  at  February  1,  1954. 

Local  Area  Developments 

Edmonton  (metropolitan).  Remained  in  Group  2.  Total  industrial  employ¬ 
ment  was  maintained  at  a  higher  level  than  a  year  earlier  but  unemploy¬ 
ment  was  also  substantially  higher,  following  an  unusually  heavy  influx 
of  farm  workers  from  outlying  districts.  All  non -agricultural  industries 
recorded  year-to-year  increases  in  employment,  as  heavy  investment  in 
oil  and  gas  development  and  large  construction  outlays  stimulated  busi¬ 
ness  in  the  distributive  and  the  related  industries. 

Calgary  (metropolitan).  Remained  in  Group  2.  Construction  remained 
unusually  active  for  the  season  and  was  the  principal  reason  for  the  year- 
to-year  decline  in  unemployment. 

Winnipeg  (metropolitan).  Reclassified  from  Group  2  to  Group  1.  A  con¬ 
siderable  increase  in  unemployment  occurred  in  this  area  following  lay¬ 
offs  in  aircraft  manufacturing  and  seasonal  decline  in  construction  and 
trade . 

Red  Deer  (major  agricultural).  Reclassified  from  Group  3  to  Group  2. 

Lethbridge,  Prince  Albert  and  Yorkton  (major  agricultural).  Reclassified 
from  Group  2  to  Group  1. 

Drumheller  (minor).  Reclassified  from  Group  3  to  Group  2. 

Dauphin,  Portage  la  Prairie  and  Medicine  Hat  (minor).  Reclassified  from 
Group  2  to  Group  1. 

PACIFIC 

EMPLOYMENT  in  the  Pacific  region  declined  seasonally  during  January 
but  remained  significantly  higher  than  a  year  ago.  The  low  point  in  in¬ 
dustrial  activity  for  the  winter  was  apparently  reached  in  the  last  week 
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of  the  month,  about  two  weeks  ear¬ 
lier  than  in  1954.  Most  logging 
camps,  aided  by  favourable  weath¬ 
er,  re-opened  after  the  holiday  and 
sawmill  production,  stimulated  by 
strong  lumber  markets,  continued  at 
a  high  rate  in  most  areas,  although 
heavy  snowfalls  and  log  shortages 
interfered  with  operations  in  some 
parts  of  the  region.  Construction 
was  somewhat  more  active  than  a 
year  earlier.  Some  manufacturing 
industries  were  slack,  largely  be¬ 
cause  of  seasonal  factors;  shingle 
and  plywood  mills  were  busier, 
and  pulp  and  paper  mills  continued 
to  operate  at  capacity.  Herring  fishing  was  still  under  way  in  coastal 
waters  and  wholesale  and  retail  trade  compared  favourably  with  the  Janu¬ 
ary  1954  level.  The  estimated  number  of  persons  with  jobs  in  the  week  of 
January  22  was  403,000;  this  was  16,000  lower  than  at  December  11  but 
15,000  higher  than  for  January  1954. 

Three  labour  market  areas  were  reclassified  during  the  month  from 
the  moderate  labour  surplus  to  the  substantial  labour  surplus  category. 
At  the  beginning  of  February,  eight  of  the  ten  labour  market  areas  were 
in  the  substantial  and  two  in  the  moderate  labour  surplus  category.  At 
February  1,  1954,  nine  areas  were  in  the  substantial  and  one  was  in  the 
moderate  labour  surplus  category. 

Local  Area  Developments 

Vancouver-New  Westminster  (metropolitan).  Remained  in  Group  1.  Em¬ 
ployment  opportunities  were  about  the  same  as  in  January  1954  but  job 
seekers  were  more  numerous  because  of  an  unusually  heavy  influx  of 
workers  from  other  areas.  Logging  camps  were  re-opened  by  most  major 
operators  and  markets  were  good.  Sawmills  continued  to  be  busy.  Con¬ 
struction  activity  was  slightly  lower  than  in  December.  Some  decrease 
occurred  in  several  sectors  of  manufacturing,  although  shingle,  plywood, 
and  pulp  and  paper  mills  were  active.  Major  expansion  projects  for  the 
pulp  and  paper  industry  are  expected  to  get  under  way  in  1955. 

Victoria  (major  industrial).  Remained  in  Group  2.  The  employment  situa¬ 
tion  was  more  favourable  than  a  year  ago,  notably  in  logging,  construc¬ 
tion,  textiles  and  transportation  equipment  manufacturing.  The  usual 
seasonal  decrease  in  activity,  however,  occurred  during  the  month  and 
affected  most  industries.  There  was  considerable  delay  in  the  resumption 
of  logging  after  the  Christmas  holidays  but  by  the  end  of  the  month  good 
weather  permitted  a  high  level  of  activity. 

Kamloops,  Prince  Rupert  and  Trail-Nelson  (minor).  Reclassified  from 
Group  2  to  Group  1. 


PACIFIC 

Proportion  of  paid  workers  within  each  of 
the  four  labour  market  groups,  1955. 

Per  Cent 


SURPLUS 
GROUP  1 


SURPLUS 
GROUP  2 


BALANCE 
GROUP  3 
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Current  Labour  Statistics 

(Latest  available  statistics  as  of  February  10,  1955) 


Principal  Items 


Date 

Amount 

Percentage  Change 

From 

Previous 

Month 

Previous 

Year 

Jan. 

22 

5,345,000 

-  1.3 

+  1.4 

Jan. 

22 

4,983,000 

-  3.6 

-  0.2 

Jan. 

22 

4,470,000 

-  3.1 

-  0.5 

Jan. 

22 

3  79,000 

-15.4 

+  5.3 

Jan. 

22 

55,000 

+  31.0 

+  1.9 

Jan. 

22 

219,000 

+  0.5 

+  17.1 

Jan. 

22 

105,0  00 

-44.2 

-11.8 

Jan. 

22 

134,000 

+  27.6 

-  4-3 

Jan. 

22 

23,000 

+  43.8 

0.0 

Jan. 

22 

111,000 

+  24.7 

-  5.1 

Jan. 

22 

3,827,000 

-  3.2 

+  0.6 

Jan. 

22 

96,000 

-  8.6 

+  23.1 

Jan. 

22 

3,731,000 

-  3.1 

+  0.1 

Jan. 

22 

362,000 

+  46.6 

+  28.4 

Jan. 

20 

70,250 

+  41.7 

-  1.4 

Jan. 

20 

175,717 

+  34.1 

+  3.3 

Jan. 

20 

174,790 

+  28.7 

+  23.0 

Jan. 

20 

83,867 

+  35.7 

+  16.2 

Jan. 

20 

64,958 

+  26.6 

-  4.3 

Jan. 

20 

569,582 

+  32.6 

+  8.8 

Jan. 

1 

431,770 

+  57.3 

+  10.4 

Dec. 

$19,428,206 

+  38.6 

+  15.1 

Dec. 

1 

112.1 

-  0.4 

-  1.8 

Dec. 

1 

105.5 

-  0.8 

-  4.9 

Dec. 

7,454 

-14.0 

-  8.7(c) 

Jan. 

218,145 

Jan. 

11,106 

— 

Jan. 

16 

— 

— 

Dec . 

1 

$59.61 

-  0.3 

+  2.5 

Dec. 

1 

$  1.41 

+  0.5 

+  2.0 

Dec. 

1 

41.2 

-  0.3 

0.0 

Dec. 

1 

$58.17 

+  0.2 

+  2.0 

Jan. 

1 

116.4 

-  0.2 

+  0.6 

Dec . 

1 

119.6 

+  0.4 

+  1.4 

Nov. 

1,028 

-  0.8 

+  3.2 

Nov. 

254.9 

-  0.5 

+  1.7 

Nov, 

258.8 

+  0.3 

-  1.9 

Nov. 

300.2 

+  1.5 

-  4.9 

Nov. 

232.2 

-  0.7 

+  0.7 

Manpower 

Total  civilian  labour  force  (a) . 

Persons  with  jobs  . 

At  work  35  hours  or  more . 

At  work  less  than  35  hours . 

On  short  time  . 

Usually  work  less  than  35  hours. 

Other  reasons . 

With  jobs  but  not  at  work . 

Laid  off  full  week  . 

Other  reasons . 


Paid  workers  . 

In  agriculture . 

Non-agricultural . 


Persons  without  jobs  and  seeking  work- 

Registered  for  work,  NES  (b) 

Atlantic . 

Ouebec  . 

Ontario  . . 

Prairie  . 

Pacific  . . . 

Total,  all  regions . 


Ckdinary  claims  for  Unemployment 

Insurance  benefit  . 

Amount  of  benefit  payments  . 


Industrial  employment  (1949  =  100)  . 

Manufacturing  employment  (194  9=100). 


Immigration  . 


Industrial  Relations 

Strikes  and  lockouts —days  lost 

No.  of  workers  involved  . 

No.  of  strikes  . 


Earnings  and  Income 

Average  weekly  wages  and  salaries  . 

Average  hourly  earnings  (mfg.)  . 

Average  hours  worked  per  week  (mfg.)  . 

Average  weekly  earnings  (mfg.)  . 

Consumer  price  index  (av.  1949=100)  . 

Real  weekly  earnings  (mfg.  av.  1949=100) 
Total  labour  income .  $000,000 


Industrial  Production 

Total  (average  1935  -  39=100). 

Manufacturing  . 

Durables  . 

Non-Durables . 


(a)  Distribution  of  these  figures  between  male  and  female  workers  can  be  obtained  from 
Labour  Force,  a  monthly  publication  of  the  Dominion  Bureau  of  Statistics.  See  also 
inside  back  cover,  Labour  Gazette. 

(b)  See  inside  back  cover,  Labour  Gazette. 

(c)  These  percentages  compare  the  cumulative  total  to  date  from  first  of  current  year 
with  total  for  same  period  previous  year. 
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Production  in  Novemher 
Higher  Than  Year  Earlier 

Industrial  production  in  November  was 
higher  than  in  November  1953,  the  second 
successive  month  in  which  the  corre¬ 
sponding  1953  index  was  exceeded. 

The  composite  index  number  of  indus¬ 
trial  production  for  November  stood  at 
254-9,  up  1-7  per  cent  from  250-6  a  year 
earlier,  the  Dominion  Bureau  of  Statistics 
has  reported.  For  the  first  11  months  of 
1954,  the  index  averaged  245-2,  slightly 
less  than  2  per  cent  below  the  same  period 
of  1953. 

Index  components  that  rose  in  November 
were:  manufacturing,  to  258-8  but  still  2 
per  cent  below  the  263-8  a  year  earlier; 
mineral  production,  to  227-5,  up  by  more 
than  17  per  cent;  electricity  and  gas 
output,  to  276-6,  more  than  13  per  cent 
higher;  non-durable  manufactures,  to  232-2, 
up  slightly  from  the  previous  November’s 
230-7  and  durable  manufactures,  to  300-2, 
still  nearly  5  per  cent  below  the  1953 
figure. 

Declines  were  recorded  in  the  indexes  for 
clothing  production  and  output  of  trans¬ 
portation  equipment  and  iron  and  steel 
products. 

In  the  11-month  period,  manufacturing 
output  dropped  4-5  per  cent  compared  with 
1953.  The  durables  component  declined 
more  than  8  per  cent  and  the  volume  of 
non-durable  manufactures  fell  by  about  1 
per  cent.  Mineral  production  increased 
nearly  12  per  cent  and  the  volume  of 
electricity  and  gas  output  rose  by  4-5 
per  cent. 

At  the  beginning  of  November,  the 
Bureau’s  index  number  of  industrial 
employment  stood  at  112-5,  down  0-8  per 
cent  from  October’s  113-4  and  2-9  per  cent 
from  115-9  in  November  1953. 

On  the  same  date,  the  index  of  payrolls 
stood  at  157-2,  up  0-1  per  cent  from 
October’s  157-1  but  down  slightly  from  the 
previous  November’s  157-4. 

Per  capita  weekly  earnings  at  November 
1  averaged  $59.80,  compared  with  $59.25 
a  month  earlier  and  $58.14  a  year  earlier. 


Hourly  and  weekly  averages  of  earnings 
in  manufacturing  were  higher  in  the  week 
ending  November  1,  the  average  of  weekly 
wages  standing  at  $57.84  compared  with 
$57.70  a  month  earlier  and  the  average  of 
hourly  earnings  at  140-4  cents  compared 
with  139-7  cents. 


October  Labour  Income 
Heachetl  Netc  High 

Labour  income  received  by  Canadian 
wage  and  salary  earners  in  October  reached 
a  new  high  monthly  total  of  $1,036,000,000, 
up  $6,000,000  from  September’s  $1,030,000,000 
and  $24,000,000  or  2-4  per  cent  larger 
than  the  preceding  year’s  corresponding 
total  of  $1,012,000,000. 

For  the  January-October  period  the  total 
rose  1-9  per  cent  to  $9,857,000,000  from 
$9,677,000,000. 

There  were  increases  both  in  the  month 
and  cumulative  period  in  labour  income  in 
agriculture,^  forestry,  fishing,  trapping  and 
milling;  utilities,  transportation,  communi¬ 
cation,  storage  and  trade;  finance  and 
services;  and  supplementary  labour  income. 
Declines  were  posted  for  manufacturing  and 
construction. 


Farm  C€tsh  Income  Drops 
12  Per  Cent  Last  Year 

Cash  income  of  Canadian  farmers  in 
1954  was  down  12  per  cent  from  1953’s 
total  and  15  per  cent  under  the  all-time 
high  reached  in  1952. 

A  preliminary  estimate  by  the  Dominion 
Bureau  of  Statistics  places  last  year’s  cash 
income  from  the  sale  of  farm  products 
and  from  participation  payments  on 
previous  year’s  Prairie  grain  groups  at 
$2,408,600,000.  The  estimate  for  1953  was 
$2,741,300,000;  1952’s  all-time  high  was 

$2,826,600,000. 


iV.B.  First  to  Complete 
Disabled  Allowances  Pact 

New  Brunswick  has  become  the  first 
province  to  enter  into  an  agreement  with 
the  federal  Government  for  the  imple¬ 
mentation  of  the  federal-provincial  plan 
for  providing  allowances  for  disabled 
persons  in  accordance  with  the  provisions 
of  the  Disabled  Persons  Act. 

Other  provinces  are  in  the  process  of 
completing  similar  agreements  with  Ottawa. 

When  the  Act  is  in  full  operation  in 
all  provinces,  it  is  estimated  that  some 
25,000  disabled  persons  will  be  receiving 
allowances. 
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Welfare  Council  Crges 
Meeting  on  Unemployment 

The  Cana-dian  Welfare  Council  last 
month  urged  all  Canadian  governments  to 
bring  about  a  federal-provincial  conference 
that  will  take  a  fresh  look  at  the  whole 
problem  of  the  needs  of  unemployed 
persons  not  protected  by  the  Unemploy¬ 
ment  Insurance  Act,  in  order  to  break  the 
existing  deadlock  as  to  governmental 
responsibility  and  work  out  a  program  of 
assistance  to  this  group. 

In  a  memorandum  forwarded  to  the 
federal  and  provincial  governments  and 
entitled  “A  Program  for  the  Employable 
Unemployed:  A  Recommendation  for 

Action  to  Canadian  Governments”,  the 
Council  stressed  the  urgency  of  the 
problem. 

“Essential  Needs  Not  Met” 

“Appeals  by  the  Salvation  Army  in  North 
Bay  for  ‘donations  of  soup-bones,  vege¬ 
tables,  and  bread  to  feed  transient  men  and 
their  families’,  the  re-introduction  of  used 
clothing  drives  in  Windsor,  the  opening  of 
soup-kitchens  in  Vancouver,  and  similar 
reports  reaching  the  Canadian  AVelfare 
Council  in  recent  weeks  from  many  parts 
of  the  country,  are  evidence  of  the  fact 
that  there  are  still  a  great  many  unem¬ 
ployed  workers  in  Canada  whose  essential 
needs  are  not  being  met,”  the  memorandum 
declared. 

The  Council  pointed  out  that  unemploy¬ 
ment  insurance,  including  the  current 
amendments  to  the  Act,  is  a  great  help  to 
many.  “It  is  important  to  realize”,  stated 
the  memorandum,  “that  benefits  now 
extend  to  some  80  per  cent  of  wage  earners 
and  hence  the  local  authorities  no  longer 
face  the  major  shock  of  unemployment. 

“Unemployment  insurance,  however,  does 
not  and  cannot  meet  the  needs  of  all  the 
unemployed.  Many  wage  earners  are  in 
uninsured  occupations.  Many  others  remain 
unemployed  for  so  long  that  they  exhaust 
the  protection  that  even  the  revised  Act 
provides;  still  others,  often  new  Canadians, 
have  not  had  an  opportunity  to  fulfil  the 
minimum  requirements  of  the  Act  before 
finding  themselves  in  need.  These  are  the 
people  for  whom  for  the  most  part  no  help 
from  public  funds  is  at  present  available.” 

The  memorandum  emphasized  the  dis¬ 
tressing  conditions  arising  from  the  plight 
of  a  person  who  is  denied  help  by  municipal 
authorities  on  the  ground  that  he  is 
“employable”. 

“Much  of  the  distress  and  suffering 
referred  to  above  is  unnecessary  and  could 
be  prevented”,  stated  the  Council.  “What 
we  require  is  a  continuing  public  program. 


supplementary  to  unemployment  insurance 
and  designed  to  meet  the  needs  of  those 
unemployed  w’orkers,  whether  many  or  few, 
who  otherwise  face  hardship  and  destitu¬ 
tion.  Why  have  we  not  developed  such 
an  unemployment  assistance  plan?  The 
answer,  it  appears  to  the  Council,  revolves 
around  a  jurisdictional  dispute.  The 
various  levels  of  government  for  well  over 
a  decade  now  have  not  agreed  as  to  whose 
obligation  it  is  to  meet  the  financial  needs 
of  the  employable  unemployed  who  are  not 
covered  by  unemployment  insurance.” 

The  memorandum  ended  with  this  formal 
recommendation:  “The  Canadian  Welfare 
Council  urges  all  governments  in  Canada, 
federal,  provincial  and  municipal,  to  take 
such  action  as  may  be  required  to  bring 
about  a  conference  on  the  subject  of  public 
assistance  for  the  employable  unemployed, 
in  order  to  determine  the  most  appro¬ 
priate  allocation  of  governmental  respon¬ 
sibilities  for  meeting  the  needs  of  those 
unemployed  persons  not  protected  by  the 
provisions  of  the  Unemployment  Insurance 
Act  and  to  ensure  that  a  program  for  this 
group  is  established  with  the  least  possible 
delay”. 

U.S.  Unemployment  Drops 
Contra-Seitsonally  in  Dec. 

Contrary  to  the  usual  tendency  to 
increase  at  that  time  of  year,  unemploy¬ 
ment  declined  slightly  in  the  United  States 
from  early  November  to  early  December 
— 2,893,000  to  2,838,000 — according  to  esti¬ 
mates  made  public  January  7  by  the 
Departments  of  Labor  and  Commerce.  The 
December  total  is  525,000  above  the  same 
month  in  1953. 

Late  last  month  the  Labor  Department 
predicted  a  “slight  to  moderate”  pick-up  in 
jobs  in  100  major  industrial  areas  dui’ing 
the  first  three  months  of  1955.  Increases 
in  employment  will  probably  occur  in 
automobile,  aircraft,  iron  and  steel,  farm 
machinery,  furniture,  household  appliances, 
apparel  and  shoe  factories,  the  Department 
said. 

Total  civilian  employment  declined  from 
November  by  1,043,000  to  a  December 
total  of  60,688,000.  The  decrease  was 
attributed  largely  to  seasonal  factors. 
Despite  the  change,  the  December  employ¬ 
ment  figure  equalled  that  of  a  correspond¬ 
ing  1953  month  for  the  first  time  in  1954, 
government  officials  said. 

On  December  25,  insured  unemployment 
was  1,684,000,  compared  with  1,389,600  on 
November  6.  Initial  claims  for  unemploy¬ 
ment  insurance  benefits  rose  from  266,400 
on  November  6  to  303,500  on  December  25 
and  388,800  on  January  1. 
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Employment  in  non-agricultural  work 
dropped  from  55,577,000  in  November  to 
55,363,000  in  December  but  was  still  53,000 
above  the  December  1953  level.  Factory 
employment,  which  usually  declines  at  that 
time  of  the  year,  was  unchanged  between 
November  and  December,  mainly  because 
of  a  62,000  increase  in  the  transportation 
equipment  industry,  particularly  automo¬ 
bile  plants. 

The  December  factory  emplo3mient 
figure  of  16,019,000  was  663,000  below  that 
of  the  previous  December. 

Factory  production  workers  averaged  40-5 
hours  a  week  in  December,  three-tenths 
of  an  hour  more  than  in  November  and 
three-tenths  of  an  hour  above  December 
1953.  Average  weekly  earnings  stood  at 
an  all-time  peak  of  $74.12,  an  increase  of 
55  cents  above  November’s  previous  record. 

According  to  the  Bureau  of  Labor 
Statistics,  the  factory  layoff  rate  was  16 
per  1,000  in  November,  unchanged  from 
October  and  contrasting  with  the  rise 
usually  occurring  at  that  time  of  the  year. 
Hiring,  at  33  per  1,000,  declined  less  than 
usual. 


Rail  Unions  Weigh  Results 
Of  Arbitrator’s  Award 

At  a  three-day  meeting  in  Montreal  last 
month,  representatives  of  18  railway  unions, 
assembled  to  discuss  the  possible  effect  on 
future  negotiations  of  the  arbitration  award 
made  by  Chief  Justice  Gordon  McG.  Sloan 
(L.G.,  Jan.,  p.  52),  decided  to  seek: — 

1.  Payment  of  a  subsidy  to  the  railways 
to  enable  them  remove  the  “prevailing 
disparity  in  conditions”  of  their  employees. 
IMr.  Justice  Sloan  recommended  that 
“some  fair  share  at  least  of  this  burden 
should  be  shouldered  by  the  people  of 
Canada  from  the  national  treasury”.) 

2.  Changes  in  the  procedure  followed  in 
the  selection  of  conciliation  and  arbitration 
boards. 

3.  “Streamlining  but  not  amendment” 
of  the  Industrial  Relations  and  Disputes 
Investigation  Act. 

110  Delegates 

About  110  delegates  representing  14  non¬ 
operating  and  four  operating  unions 
attended  the  meeting,  which  was  presided 
over  by  Frank  Hall,  Vice-president  in 
Canada  of  the  Brotherhood  of  Railway 
and  Steamship  Clerks,  Freight  Handlers, 
Express  and  Station  Employees  (AFL- 
TLC).  Mr.  Hall  was  named  chairman  of 
a  standing  committee  appointed  at  the 
meeting  to  study  legislative  proposals  to 
the  federal  Government. 


Later  in  the  month,  Claude  Jodoin, 
President  of  the  Trades  and  Labour  Con¬ 
gress  of  Canada,  said  that  if  the  demands 
of  the  railway  workers  cannot  be  met  by 
the  railways,  “then  consideration  should  be 
given  to  a  government  grant”.  He  was 
speaking  at  a  testimonial  dinner  given  in 
his  honour  by  the  Montreal  Trades  and 
Labour  Council. 


U.K.  Railtvag  Union  Wins 
Almost  All  Wage  Remand 

Virtually  all  demands  made  by  Britain’s 
National  Union  of  Railwaymen  before  it 
called  a  nation-wide  strike  have  been 
granted.  The  strike  was  cancelled  three 
days  before  its  scheduled  beginning, 
January  9,  when  the  British  Transport 
Commission  made  the  Union  “certain” 
promises  (L.G.,  Jan.,  p.  42). 

When  the  strike  was  called  off,  60,000  of 
the  Union’s  members  were  given  increases 
of  from  70  cents  to  $1.12  a  week.  In  mid- 
January  the  Union  was  awarded  pay  in¬ 
creases  ranging  from  98  cents  to  $1.82  a 
week  for  260,000  additional  employees  of 
the  nationalized  railroads. 

The  Union  originally  demanded  a  15- 
per-cent  increase. 


Two  Canadians  lAameil 
To  MAPES  Committee 

Dr.  0.  E.  Ault,  Director  of  Planning  and 
Development,  Civil  Service  Commission, 
and  Dr.  E.  C.  Desormeaux,  Secretary, 
Unemployment  Insurance  Commission,  have 
been  named  Canadian  representatives  on  a 
joint  study  committee  fostered  by  the 
International  Association  of  Personnel  in 
Employment  Security  (lAPES)  for  further¬ 
ing  personnel  development  and  job  com¬ 
petency  in  employment  security. 

Others  on  the  study  committee  are  two 
representatives  of  the  United  States 
Bureau  of  Employment  Security,  two  from 
the  U.S.  Civil  Service  Assembly  and  six 
from  state  employment  security  agencies. 
Three  members  of  the  lAPES  executive, 
including  President  R.  P.  Hartley,  Atlantic 
Regional  Superintendent,  UIC,  will  also 
serve  on  the  committee. 

The  committee  has  been  asked  to  blue¬ 
print  a  plan  of  action,  methods  and  pro¬ 
cedures  for  promoting  increased  job  per¬ 
formance  and  public  service  by  those  in 
employment  security  work. 

The  joint  study  and  advisory  group  has 
been  called  the  International  Joint  Council 
on  Personnel  Development  in  Employment 
Security. 
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Article  Examines  Ways 
To  Stahilize  Employment 

Several  methods  to  encourage  employ¬ 
ment  stability  are  discussed  at  length  by 
John  L.  McCaffery,  President  of  the  Inter¬ 
national  Harvester  Company,  in  the 
January  issue  of  Dun’s  Review  and  Modern 
Industry,  a  Dun  &  Bradstreet  publication. 
In  his  article,  the  author  refers  frequently 
to  the  experience  of  the  farm  implement 
industry  and  assesses  the  relative  merits 
and  disadvantages  of  the  schemes  suggested 
to  create  a  more  stable  labour  force. 

Suggested  Steps 

Among  the  steps  cited  by  Mr.  McCaffery 
to  curtail  employment  fluctuations  are  the 
following; — 

Diversification  of  products,  which  does 
help  in  stabilizing  income  and  sales  and 
in  creating  employment.  By  planning  the 
production  of  goods  on  a  year-round 
schedule  of  reasonably  even  employment, 
the  same  floor  space,  the  same  employees 
and  many  of  the  same  tools  may  be  used 
at  different  times  of  the  year.  One 
disadvantage  to  this  approach,  cited  in  the 
article,  is  that  products  must  be  manu¬ 
factured  considerably  in  advance  of  the 
season  of  sale  and  if  climatic  conditions 
change  considerably,  a  major  factor  in  the 
farm  implement  industry,  products  may 
exceed  eventual  sales  requirements. 

Careful  forward  planning,  extensive 
market  analyses  and  inventory  controls, 
mentioned  in  the  article  as  possible  steps 
towards  eliminating  peaks  and  depressions 
in  employment.  These  include  economic 
forecasts  of  future  selling  years  and  reviews 
of  all  factors  which  affect  the  future 
market.  The  article  points  out  again,  that 
in  industries  where  climatic  conditions  play 
a  part  in  sales,  future  programs  may  be 
rendered  useless  by  weather  changes. 

Expansion  into  new  markets,  particularly 
in  overseas  areas.  This,  the  article  states, 
has  helped  give  employment  at  home  but 
if  an  industry  wishes  to  retain  its  foreign 
markets  it  will  have  to  do  an  increasing 
share  of  its  manufacturing  in  the  foreign 
areas  concerned. 

The  deferring  of  maintenance  and  con¬ 
struction  work  until  such  times  as  business 
conditions  are  slow,  one  of  the  methods 
often  advanced  for  maintaining  a  stable 
labour  force.  This  suggestion  is  termed 
of  relatively  little  value  because  main¬ 
tenance  and  construction  jobs  seldom 
employ  the  same  workers  as  production 
jobs.  In  addition,  the  article  warns,  main¬ 
tenance  can  be  deferred  only  so  long 
without  threatening  a  possible  breakdown 
in  operations.  * 


Subcontracting  work  in  times  of  expan¬ 
sion  and  high  production  instead  of  in¬ 
creasing  one’s  own  facilities  and  thereby 
avoiding  radical  changes  in  employment. 
This  method,  the  article  says,  is  subject 
to  criticism  because  the  industry  cannot 
be  ruthless  in  dismissing  its  suppliers  when 
the  market  turns  down  and  then  expect 
to  have  good  suppliers  when  the  upturn 
takes  place.  In  addition,  many  industries 
can  supply  several  of  their  items  more 
efficiently  and  at  a  lowmr  cost  than  any 
supplier,  and  “it  doesn’t  seem  to  solve  the 
public  problem  to  preserve  a  steady  wmrk 
force  on  the  payroll  of  Company  A  but 
have  wildly  fluctuating  employment  in  the 
plants  of  its  suppliers,”  Mr.  McCaffery 
wrote. 

In  conclusion,  the  article  cites  three 
factors  which  have  the  “greatest  effect”  in 
preventing  employment  stability.  They 
are :  strikes,  which  have  a  chain  reaction 
and  affect  interrelated  industries;  techno¬ 
logical  development  and  progress,  which 
creates  a  certain  instability  and  “is  the 
price  of  progress”;  and  the  free  market, 
where  the  consumer  can  spend  his  money 
on  goods  of  his  choice  or  elect  to  keep 
his  money  to  himself. 


iVo  Work  Force  Reduction 
Seen  in  Automatic  Factory 

“It  has  been  estimated  that  in  a  typical 
factory  that  turns  over  from  semi¬ 
automatic  to  fully  automatic  production,  as 
many  additional  maintenance  workers  will 
be  required  to  look  after  the  machinery 
and  control  devices  as  are  replaced  by  the 
change  of  progress,”  reports  Scope,  British 
“magazine  for  industry,”  in  an  editorial 
entitled  “Automation”  in  its  December 
number. 

The  editorial  points  out  that  new  jobs 
created  by  fully  automatic  production  will 
be  different  ones;  that  higher  technical 
education  will  be  required  (see  L.G.,  Jan., 
p.  23)  and  while  many  replaced  workers 
could  be  retrained  for  the  change-over 
many  would  be  unsuitable. 

Questions  Raised 

Scope  raised  the  questions;  Where  is 
industry  going  to  find  enough  of  the  new 
type  of  worker  for  the  automatic  factory? 
What  is  to  happen  to  these  unsuitables? 

“The  labour-saving  possibilities  of  some 
of  the  latest  equipment  are  so  devastating” 
that  some  firms  are  reluctant  to  use  it,  the 
editorial  says. 

On  the  positive  side,  the  editorial  notes, 
“there  are  glittering  opportunities  of  pro¬ 
ducing  far  more  goods  of  far  better  design 
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at  much  lower  cost — thus  raising  the 
output  of  wealth  to  new  heights.  For  a 
country  like  this  (England),  which  comes 
up  against  acute  labour  shortage  whenever 
the  demand  for  its  goods  rises  above  a 
sluggish  minimum,  greater  output  per  man¬ 
hour  is  vital,  and  nothing  offers  such 
brilliant  prospects  of  expansion  as  the 
general  introduction  of  automatic  methods”. 

The  editorial  said  the  implications  of  the 
new  techniques  would  be  upsetting  to 
traditional  standards  of  management, 
administration,  product  design  and  manu¬ 
facturing  methods,  and  to  prevailing  ideas 
on  employment  and  wages. 


Automation  Will  Produce 
“Aetv  anti  Better  Jobs” 

Automation  in  industry  is  expected  to 
produce  new  and  better  jobs  rather  than 
unemployment,  it  was  said  by  speakers  at 
the  annual  meeting  of  the  Society  of 
Automotive  Engineers  in  Detroit  last 
month.  Automation  holds  the  promise  of 
greater  output,  bigger  profits,  and  better 
products,  they  said. 

One  speaker  said  automation  would  make 
jobs  more  specialized  but  less  monotonous. 


L.S.  Oil  Company  Claims 
First  Automatic  Refinery 

What  is  claimed  to  be  the  first  com¬ 
plete  oil  refinery  unit  to  be  operated  by 
electronics  has  been  installed  by  the  Rock 
Island  Refining  Corp.  at  its  Indianapolis 
refinery. 

According  to  the  International  Oil 
Worker,  published  by  the  Oil  Workers 
International  Union  (CIO),  a  new  plat¬ 
forming  unit  with  a  daily  capacity  of  2,400 
barrels  has  electronic  controls  that  auto¬ 
matically  adjust  the  unit  for  variations 
in  temperature,  pressure  or  flow.  After 
the  operator  has  set  the  mechanism  for  a 
given  type  of  operation  the  electronic 
devices  take  over. 

Transmitters  measure  temperature,  pres¬ 
sure  and  flow  and  convert  the  readings 
into  electrical  signals  that  go  to  a  con¬ 
trolling  device  that  sends  out  signals  to 
the  control  valves.  The  controller  com¬ 
pares  the  signals  to  the  set  point  fixed 
earlier  by  the  operator.  If  the  signals  do 
not  match  exactly  the  pre-set  signal,  the 
controller  adjusts  its  signals  to  the  control 
valves,  opening  or  closing  the  valves  as 
necessary  to  bring  the  unit  back  into 
proper  performance.  These  adjustments 
are  made  almost  simultaneously,  faster 
than  a  human  controller  can  flick  a  control 
switch. 


Assistant  Appointed 
In  Women’s  Bureau 

The  appointment  of  Miss  Mair  Davies 
to  the  staff  of  the  Women’s  Bureau  of  the 
Department  of  Labour  as  assistant  to  the 
Director,  Miss  Marion  V.  Royce,  was 
announced  last  month. 

Miss  Davies  was  born  in  Portmadoc, 
North  Wales,  and  came  to  Canada  with 
her  family  at  the  age  of  seven. 

In  1942  Miss  Davies  entered  the  CWAC 
as  a  private.  She  served  in  Washington 
and  Victoria,  B.C.,  and  had  been  promoted 
to  the  rank  of  captain  by  the  time  she  was 
discharged  in  1946.  She  graduated  in  1949 
from  McGill  University  with  the  degree  of 
Bachelor  of  Commerce. 

Miss  Davies  was  employed  in  the  Civil 
Service  before  her  enlistment.  Since  that 
time  she  has  worked  in  the  Dominion 
Bureau  of  Statistics  as  an  economist  in  the 
National  Income  Unit  of  the  Research  and 
Development  Division  and,  since  1952,  in 
the  Research  Division  of  the  Department 
of  National  Health  and  Welfare,  where  she 
was  concerned  with  studies  of  hospital  and 
medical  care. 


l/.S.  Secretary  of  Labor 
Names  Womtin  Assistant 

United  States  Secretary  of  Labor 
James  P.  Mitchell  has  announced  the 
appointment  of  Mrs.  Alice  K.  Leopold  as 
his  Assistant  in  Charge  of  Women’s  Affairs. 
He  indicated  that  she  will  review  the  U.S. 
Labor  Department’s  plans  to  insure  that 
specific  provisions  are  made  to  develop 
materials  and  programs  to  contribute  to  a 
Department-wide  program  for  the  improve¬ 
ment  of  the  status  of  women  workers. 

Mrs.  Leopold  will  continue  to  serve  as 
Director  of  the  Department’s  Women’s 
Bureau. 


Occupational  Monoyraph 
On  Hospital  Jobs  Issuetl 

A  new  occupational  guidance  publication 
entitled  Hospital  Workers  (Other  than 
Professional)  is  now  available.  Prepared 
by  the  Department’s  Economics  and 
Research  Branch,  it  is  another  in  the 
“Canadian  Occupations”  series. 

Information  concerning  the  educational 
requirements,  duties,  training  and  employ¬ 
ment  outlook  for  semi-professional  and 
non-professional  occupations  found  in  a 
hospital  is  contained  in  the  monograph. 
A  companion  pamphlet,  designed  for 
students,  summarizes  the  monograph. 
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Senutor  Wants  Change 
In  Metirement  Age 

“It  is  time  we  realized  that  the  chrono¬ 
logical  yardstick  for  measuring  the  earning 
ability,  capacity  and  powers  of  men  and 
women  should  be  changed,”  said  Senator 
Nancy  Hodges  in  a  Senate  address 
January  12. 

Senator  Hodges  noted  that  while  science 
predicts  longer  life  spans  the  feeling  in 
Canada  seems  to  be;  “Too  old  at  45”  and 
“Get  out  at  65”.  She  said  people  seeking 
jobs  at  40  were  told  they  were  too  old. 
People  were  being  automatically  pensioned 
at  65,  some  of  them  left  in  tragic 
circumstances. 

The  city  of  Victoria,  Senator  Hodges 
pointed  out,  had  the  highest  ratio  of 
over-65  citizens  in  Canada,  one  in  every 
six.  About  14  per  cent  of  unemployed 
listed  in  Victoria,  she  said,  were  65  or  over. 

“Some  Good  Until  80” 

“Some  people  are  too  old  at  35,  while 
others  can  go  on  doing  a  good  job  until 
80,”  Senator  Hodges  said.  “What  would 
this  world  have  done  had  Sir  Winston 
Churchill  been  told  to  get  out  at  the  age 
of  65?”  She  had  known  of  cases,  the 
Senator  said,  of  men  being  compelled  to 
leave  their  jobs  at  65,  “probably  at  the 
height  of  their  experience  and  skill,  and 
suddenly  feeling  so  frustrated  that  they 
have  not  lived  long  afterwards”. 

She  told  the  Senate;  “We  shall  have  to 
change  our  thinking  and  I  think  the  Gov¬ 
ernment  should  start  to  give  the  lead  in 
that  direction”.  Concluding,  the  Senator 
said;  “I  think  all  the  civilized  countries 
of  the  world  will  have  to  look  into  this 
problem  of  the  older  people.  Unless  we 
want  to  become  nations  of  preponderantly 
old  folks,  so-called,  at  40  years  and  over, 
we  shall  have  to  change  our  present-day 
estimate  of  old  age.” 


Advocates  Hetirement 
At  70  in  United  States 

“It  comes  as  a  shock  to  us  to  realize 
that  the  United  States  is  no  longer  a 
young  nation,”  said  Leonard  W.  Mayo, 
Chairman  of  the  Commission  on  Chronic 
Illness,  in  an  interview  last  month  with 
the  New  York  Times.  Despite  that  fact, 
many  productive  persons  are  retired  to 
idleness  only  because  they  become  65  years 
old,  he  added. 

The  retirement  age  in  the  United  States 
should  be  raised,  Mr.  Mayo  thought,  from 
65  to  70  years  because  of  the  rapidly  in¬ 
creasing  population  of  the  Communist 


countries.  “Our  objective  must  be  to 
conserve  life  and  extend  the  productive 
years  if  we  are  to  maintain  and  man  a 
democratic  stronghold  in  the  face  of 
rapidly  increasing  population  in  the 
Communist  nations. 

“It  should  be  possible,”  Mr.  Mayo  said, 
“to  establish  policies  whereby  retirement, 
like  employment — at  least  up  to  the  age 
of  70 — is  placed  on  a  selective  basis  so 
that  those  who  are  able,  competent  and  in 
good  health  could  spend  a  few  more  years 
in  a  productive  capacity.” 

Illustrates  Ageing  Trend 

To  illustrate  the  nation’s  ageing  trend 
Mr.  Mayo  pointed  out  that  between  1940 
and  1953  the  population  of  the  United 
States  in  the  age  group  1  to  17  increased 
29  per  cent  and  in  the  group  65  and  over 
it  rose  47  per  cent;  but  in  the  group  now 
carrying  the  brunt  of  the  nation’s  work— 
18  to  64 — the  increase  was  only  10  per  cent. 

“On  the  one  hand,”  Mr.  Mayo  con¬ 
tinued,  “we  are  retiring  competent  and 
experienced  people  at  55,  60  and  65  who 
are  healthy  and  whose  life  expectancy  is 
good,  and  on  the  other  we  are  desperately 
trying  to  recruit  seasoned  and  well-trained 
personnel  for  business,  industry  and  the 
professions. 

“In  the  face  of  this,”  he  said,  “it  would 
seem  sensible,  if  not  essential,  to  review 
our  retirement  policies  which  were  estab¬ 
lished  in  large  part  during  the  depression 
and  in  a  shrinking  rather  than  an  expanding 
economy.” 


G  of  10  Men  in  Mrititin 
Choose  Not  to  Retire 

A  survey  made  in  Britain  of  the  reasons 
why  persons  retire  or  reipain  at  work  after 
reaching  the  minimum  pensionable  age 
revealed  that  six  men  out  of  every  ten, 
on  reaching  the  age  of  65,  stayed  on  at 
work.  The  proportion  of  women*  (minimum 
pensionable  age  60)  was  four  out  of  ten. 

The  same  proportion  as  revealed  for  men 
in  the  British  survey  was  found  in  a  survey 
of  employees  of  a  New  York  utility  com¬ 
pany  (L.G.,  Jan.,  p.  22). 

Both  men  and  women  who  remained  at 
work  gave  as  their  main  reason  “financial 
need”.  Forty-five  per  cent  of  the  men 
gave  this  as  their  reason  for  staying  on; 
25  per  cent  replied  “feel  fit  enough”  and 

*0\ving  to  the  special  arrangements  for  married 
women  in  the  National  Insurance  scheme,  the 
inquiry  covered  only  women  insured  on  their  own 
account,  hence  comparison  of  the  data  with  those 
of  men  is  restricted. 
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20  per  cent  “prefer  to  work”.  Half  of  them 
also  stated  that  the  prospect  of  extra 
leisure  deterred  them  from  giving  up  work. 

Although  93  per  cent  of  the  men  said  they 
knew  that  a  higher  rate  of  retirement 
pension  could  be  obtained  by  staying  on 
at  work,  only  seven  in  a  thousand  said 
that  this  was  their  reason  for  doing  so. 

Under  the  scheme,  pension  is  payable, 
normally  at  the  maximum  increased  rate, 
at  age  70  whether  a  man  has  retired  from 
work  or  not.  Of  all  the  men  over  this  age, 

21  per  cent  were  still  working.  More  than 
four  in  every  ten  stated  the3'  were  doing 
so  for  financial  reasons;  three  in  ten  that 
thej^  preferred  to  work;  and  one  in  ten 
that  they  felt  fit  enough  to  go  on. 

Two  main  reasons  were  given  by  those 
men  retiring  at  the  minimum  pensionable 
age;  “employers’  action”  (28  per  cent)  and 
ill  health  or  work  strain  (28  per  cent). 
Chronically  sick  accounted  for  25  per  cent; 
the  remainder  gave  a  varietj'  of  reasons, 
such  as  the  desire  for  rest  or  leisure. 

Age  Limit 

More  than  eight  out  of  ten  men  giving 
as  the  reason  emplojmrs’  action  said  it  was 
because  of  an  age  limit  (65  was  the  most 
common).  Three  out  of  four  said  they 
would  have  been  willing  to  go  on  working 
with  their  old  emplo3mrs  and  most  of  them 
said  they  would  have  been  willing,  if 
necessary,  to  adapt  themselves  to  other 
types  of  work  in  order  to  be  kept  on. 

Employers’  pension  schemes  were,  in 
general,  associated  with  a  high  rate  of 
retirement  at  age  65.  Of  all  men  reaching 
65,  three  out  of  every  ten  were  covered  by 
employers’  pension  schemes. 

The  inquiry  covered  29.000  in.sured  men 
and  women  and  was  conducted  in  the  fall 
of  1953  by  the  British  Ministry  of  Pensions 
and  National  Insurance,  under  the  guidance 
of  the  National  Advisory  Committee  on 
the  Employment  of  Older  Men  and 
Women. 


Britain  Raises  Amounts 
Of  Retirement  Pension 

On  December  1,  the  British  Government 
announced  its  intention  to  increase  retire¬ 
ment  pensions,  effective  next  April.  The 
proposed  new  rates  are  55  per  cent  higher 
than  those  laid  down  in  1946,  when  the 
scheme  was  designed. 

At  the  minimum  pensionable  age  (60 
years  for  women  and  65  for  men),  the 
weekly  rate  will  be  403.  for  a  single  person 
and  65s.  for  a  married  couple.  The  present 
rates  are  32s.  6d.  and  54s.  respectively. 


Pensions  at  present  cost  the  Treasury 
about  £370  million  per  annum.  The  extra 
cost  of  the  increases  will  be  £80  million 
in  the  first  full  year,  rising  progressively  to 
£130  million  by  1979. 

The  National  insurance  scheme  is  not 
all-embracing.  A  possible  million  persons 
were  too  old  to  join  the  scheme  when  it 
started  in  1948  and  half  as  many  again 
are  “late-age  entrants”,  only  qualifying  for 
pensions  after  ten  years.  Others  have 
deferred  retirement.  At  present  there  are 
about  7,000,000  persons  over  the  accepted 
age  of  retirement  but  only  some  4,750,000 
are  drawing  pensions.  By  1979,  the  number 
of  old  persons  will  be  more  than  9,000,000, 
more  than  7,500,000  of  whom  will  be 
drawing  pensions. 


NAM  Critical  of  Recent 
Social  Security  Changes 

“Today’s  bargain  benefits  with  the  cost 
passed  on  to  future  wage  earners,  today’s 
easy  eligibility  requirements,  are  sugar- 
coated  for  present  taxpayers,”  the  National 
Association  of  Manufacturers  in  the  United 
States  charged  as  it  criticized  the  1954 
amendments  to  the  Social  Security  Act  as 
not  being  “consistent  with  the  objectives 
of  a  sound  program  of  old-age  care  within 
a  free  society”. 

Future  Will  Condemn 

The  Association,  in  a  report  based  upon 
a  study  of  retirement  security  issued 
December  21,  said  that  future  generations 
will  condemn  the  present  one  for  “gener¬ 
osity  to  ourselves  at  their  expense”.  The 
report  said  that  high  employment  and 
earnings,  improved  opportunities  by  savings 
and  investment  and  more  job  openings  for 
older  persons  should  allow  most  Americans 
to  be  financially  self-sufficient  throughout 
their  working  lives  and  in  retirement  also. 

If  the  nation’s  economy  continues  to 
expand,  most  Americans  may  be  able  to 
provide  for  themselves  in  their  later  years 
and  the  need  for  Government-provided 
social  security  and  public  assistance  may 
decrease,  the  report  said.  The  study 
warned  that  continuation  of  “today’s 
bargain  benefits”  to  old  persons  would  ruin 
future  taxpayers  and  destroy  among  persons 
of  advancing  age  the  will  to  self-support. 

The  NAM  study  recommended  that  old- 
age  benefits  be  regarded  as  “a  basic 
minimum  layer  of  protection”  and  that  the 
federal  scheme  “avoid  relating  benefit 
changes  to  short-term  changes  in  the  cost 
of  living”. 
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Canada^s  Social  Security 
Cost  $80  per  Head  in  ’51 

Social  security  benefits  paid  per  head  in 
Canada  in  1951  amounted  to  $80  in  terms 
of  U.S.  dollars,  according  to  a  statistical 
study  prepared  by  the  International  Labour 
Office  for  discussion  at  the  ILO’s  first 
European  Regional  Conference  in  Geneva 
late  last  month. 

Amounts  paid  in  1951  in  some  of  the 
other  countries  listed  (per  head  of  popula¬ 
tion  in  U.S.  dollars)  were:  United  Kingdom, 
$70;  New  Zealand,  $102;  Australia,  $51; 
Ceylon,  $3;  Union  of  South  Africa,  $9; 
Ireland,  $25;  Germany  (Federal  Republic), 
$78;  France,  $96;  and  the  United  States, 
$75. 


Housing  Sets  Records 
In  11  Months  of  1954 

Boosted  by  further  gains  in  November, 
residential  construction  in  Canada  set  new 
records  in  the  first  11  months  of  1954. 
Completions  were  6  per  cent  higher  and 
starts  9  per  cent  higher  than  in  the  corre¬ 
sponding  period  of  1953.  Units  under  con¬ 
struction  at  the  end  of  November  showed 
an  increase  of  8-4  per  cent  over  1953. 

Starts  in  the  first  11  months  of  1954 
exceeded  by  5-6  per  cent  those  in  the  full 
year  1953. 

Starts  in  November  numbered  9,764,  an 
increase  of  17  per  cent  over  the  8,339  a 
year  earlier.  November  completions 
totalled  11,246,  a  rise  of  6  per  cent  from 
the  10,608  in  November  1953. 

For  the  Januaiw-November  period,  the 
cumulative  total  of  starts  was  107,188, 
compared  with  98,317  in  the  first  11  months 
of  1953  and  102,409  in  the  full  year  1953. 

Completions  in  the  first  11  months  of 
W54  numbered  90,573  compared  with  85,124 
in  the  like  period  of  1953  and  96,839  in 
the  full  year  1953. 

The  number  of  units  under  construction 
at  the  end  of  November  climbed  to  73,746 
from  68,013  a  year  earlier. 


November  Housing  Starts 
Cnustmlly  High  in  U.S. 

Non-farm  housing  starts  in  the  United 
States  totalled  103,000  in  November, 
setting  a  new  record  high  for  the  month! 
according  to  the  U.S.  Department  of 
Labor.  The  number  of  new  dwelling  units 
put  under  construction  was  26  per  cent 
above  the  November  1953  figure  and  repre¬ 
sented  an  unusually  small  decline  (3  per 
cent)  from  the  previous  month.  Housing 
starts  usually  drop  from  10  to  15  per  cent 
between  October  and  November. 


Privately-owned  housing  starts  alone 
numbered  102,700  in  November  1954.  On 
a  seasonally-adjusted  basis,  this  repre¬ 
sented  an  annual  rate  of  1,385,000  units, 
greater  than  the  rate  for  any  month  since 
the  record-breaking  summer  of  1950. 

The  total  of  1,122,800  new  non-farm 
dwelling  units  (private  and  public)  started 
during  the  first  11  months  of  this  year 
was  8  per  cent  above  the  1,038,000-unit 
total  for  the  corresponding  1953  period, 
despite  a  reduction  in  public  housing  from 
34,200  to  17,800  units. 


Ttvo  Million  Houses  Btiilt 
In  U.K.  Since  War’s  End 

The  United  Kingdom  Minister  of  Hous¬ 
ing  and  Local  Government  said  last  month 
that  almost  two  million  permanent  houses 
have  been  built  in  Britain  since  the  war, 
making  possible  the  re-housing  of  six 
million  persons. 

.  He  said  that  an  average  of  one  out  of 
eight  persons  was  now  living  in  a  post-war 
house. 


France  Ups  Financial  Aid 
For  Housing  Construction 

The  French  Cabinet  recently  approved 
measures  to  hasten  solution  of  the  housing 
shortage,  termed  one  of  France’s  primary 
economic  and  social  problems. 

A  major  decree  issued  by  the  Govern¬ 
ment  at  the  end  of  1954  greatly  increased 
financial  aid  for  the  construction  of  apart¬ 
ments  renting  at  moderate  rates.  About 
90,000  such  apartments  are  planned  for  this 
year,  compared  with  55,000  built  in  1954. 

Homsing  authorities  hope  that  210,000 
new  dwellings  will  be  built  this  year,  and 
the  aim  is  to  increase  the  building  rate 
in  the  following  years  to  240,000.  Special 
centres  are  to  be  opened  for  training 
qualified  workers  in  the  construction  trades. 


700  Canaflians  Employed 
On  Seaivay  Last  Month 

The  number  of  Canadians  employed  on 
the  St.  Lawrence  Seaway  had  risen  to  700 
by  mid-Januar3^.  A  month  earlier  only  500 
were  working  on  the  project  (L.G.,  Jan., 
p.  25). 

The  total  included  office  staffs.  Hydro 
fieldmen  and  emploj'ees  of  contractors. 

A  further  increase  in  the  number 
employed  on  the  Seaway  is  expected  in 
the  Spring. 
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Milltown  Textile  Plant 
Re-opened  by  Union 

At  the  beginning  of  the  year,  the  textile 
plant  in  Milltown,  N.B.,  was  re-opened  on 
a  co-operative  basis  by  members  of  Local 
858,  Textile  Workers  Union  of  America 
(CIO-CCL)  following  a  two-month  shut¬ 
down  when  the  mill’s  management  ceased 
operations  because  of  increasing  competi¬ 
tion  in  the  industry  (L.G.,  Sept.,  1954, 
p.  1228).  Close  to  300  workers  are  now  at 
work,  all  being  members  of  the  co-operative 
and  who  invest  in  the  mill  out  of  their  pay. 

Operations  at  the  plant  ceased  on 
October  28  after  having  been  the  main 
source  of  employment  for  73  years  for  the 
population  of  Milltown  and  St.  Stephen. 
Only  a  little  more  than  a  year  ago  the 
factory,  where  synthetic  yarns  were  woven 
into  coat  linings,  suit  lengths  and  auto¬ 
mobile  seat  covers,  employed  800  persons. 

Under  the  new  system,  if  a  profit  on  the 
operations  is  shown,  the  members  will 
decide  whether  to  declare  a  dividend  or 
plough  the  profits  back  into  the  mill.  The 
carding  and  spinning  departments  have 
been  re-opened  on  a  six-month  trial  basis. 

Approximately  1,100  workers  of  a  Deep¬ 
freeze  plant  in  Chicago  opened  the  new 
year  by  buying  stock  in  an  attempt  to 
block  the  sale  of  their  company.  Under 
the  scheme,  the  workers  in  the  Deepfreeze 
Appliance  Division,  members  of  the  AFL 
Auto  workers,  will  seek  to  obtain  300,000 
of  486,304  outstanding  shares  of  the  com¬ 
pany’s  common  stocks. 

It  is  reported  that  the  union  members 
fear  a  change  in  ownership  or  management 
may  mean  a  loss  of  many  contract  benefits 
and  fewer  jobs.  The  stock-buying  plan  is 
termed  “a  vote  of  confidence  in  the  present 
management  and  a  move  to  support  and 
preserve  it”. 


Textile  Industry  Output 
Down  Slightly  in  1952 

Canada’s  textile  industry  produced 
$1,597,292,851  worth  of  goods  in  1952,  a 
drop  of  less  than  2  per  cent  from  the  1951 
production  value  of  $1,626,489,328,  accord¬ 
ing  to  General  Review  Of  All  Textiles, 
published  by  the  Dominion  Bureau  of 
Statistics. 

Despite  the  small  over-all  percentage 
drop*  the  year  was  one  of  fluctuating 
activity  in  the  industry.  The  output  of  the 
clothing  group  rose  by  about  9  per  cent  to 
$853,151,206  from  $780,012,025;  but  the  pro¬ 
duction  of  other  textiles  fell  by  more  than 
12  per  cent  to  $744,141,645  from  $846,477,303. 


Cotton  textiles,  the  largest  component  of 
textiles  except  clothing,  reported  a  gross 
value  of  production  of  $246,397,090  in  1952 
compared  with  $297,285,085  in  1951,  a  drop 
of  17  per  cent.  The  output  of  the  wool 
textiles  fell  by  21  per  cent  from  $192,217,597 
to  $150,935,470  and  synthetic  textiles  and 
silk  by  5  per  cent  from  $166,549,897  to 
$157,628,515. 

The  clothing  group  on  the  other  hand 
operated  at  record  level.  Several  of  the 
industries,  notably  knitted  goods,  reported 
activity  somewhat  below  1951  but  for  the 
group  as  a  whole  it  was  a  banner  year. 
Men’s,  women’s  and  children’s  factory 
clothing  industries  accounted  for  the  major 
portion  of  the  group’s  advance,  their  out¬ 
put  increasing  from  $482,176,234  in  1951  to 
$550,054,898,  a  14-per-cent  gain.  Production 
of  the  children’s  factory  clothing  industry 
jumped  by  nearly  one-fourth  to  $42,071,853 
from  $33,768,340. 

Murray  Cotterill  Returns 
To  Steelworhers  H.t}. 

Murray  Cotterill,  for  the  last  two  years 
special  representative  of  the  United  Steel¬ 
workers  of  America  (CIO-CCL)  in  Western 
Canada,  returned  to  Toronto  last  month 
to  resume  his  former  position  of  Director 
of  Public  Relations  for  the  union.  He 
succeeds  Jack  Williams,  who  has  resumed 
the  position  of  Director  of  Public  Relations 
for  the  Canadian  Congress  of  Labour. 


Union  Membership  in  U.K. 
Dropped  Slightly  lie  1953 

Trade  union  membership  in  the  United 
Kingdom  totalled  9,461,000  at  December  31, 
1953.  This  was  a  drop  of  63,000  from  the 
peak  figure  recorded  one  year  previously. 

Both  male  and  female  membership 
declined.  The  number  of  males  recorded 
at  the  end  of  the  year  was  7,701,000,  a 
decrease  of  0-6  per  cent,  and  the  number 
of  females  1,760,000,  a  decrease  of  0-8 
per  cent. 

Trade  unions  numbered  687,  five  fewer 
than  at  the  end  of  1952.  Absorption  of 
smaller  unions  by  larger  unions  partly 
accounted  for  the  decrease. 

Although  the  tendency  towards  amalga¬ 
mation  has  resulted  in  a  progressive  decline 
in  the  number  of  separate  unions,  387  of 
the  687  unions  had  a  membership  of  fewer 
than  1,000  each;  317  had  fewer  than  500 
members.  Approximately  two-thirds  of  the 
aggregate  membership  was  accounted  for  by 
the  17  largest  unions. 
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CM  A  Recommenels  Cuts 
In  Income,  Excise  Taxes 

A  tax  reduction  as  an  aid  to  employ¬ 
ment  and  lower  prices  was  recommended 
in  a  brief  sent  to  the  Hon.  Walter  Harris, 
Minister  of  Finance,  January  19  by  the 
Canadian  Manufacturers’  Association.  The 
Association  said  that  a  reduction  in 
personal  income  taxes  might  well  stimulate 
employment  by  providing  increased  pur¬ 
chasing  power. 

“Abolish”  Special  Taxes 

With  respect  to  the  excise  tax,  the  CMA 
called  for  the  abolition  of  the  15-per-cent 
and  10-per-cent  special  taxes  on  such 
commodities  as  automobiles,  radios  and 
stoves.  With  exports  down  5-6  per  cent 
in  volume  and  eight  per  cent  in  value  for 
the  first  nine  months  of  1953,  the  need 
for  greater  flexibility  in  the  cost  and  price 
structure  was  real,  the  Association  said. 


Eisenhower  Proposes 
Minimum  Witge  Increase 

In  his  annual  State  of  the  Union  message 
delivered  to  the  United  States  Congress 
January  6,  President  Eisenhower  called  for 
the  enactment  of  a  90-cent-an-hour 
minimum  wage  law  with  extended  coverage, 
instead  of  the  present  75-cent-an-hour  rate. 
The  extended  coverage  would  include 
mainly  workers  in  agriculture,  farm  pro¬ 
cessing  and  retailing. 

(In  his  annual  message  to  the  New  York 
legislature.  Governor  Averell  Harriman 
urged  that  the  state  formally  memorialize 
Congress  to  increase  the  minimum  wage  to 
$1.25  an  hour.  Governor  Harriman’s  appeal 
was  backed  by  New  York  City’s  Clothing 
Manufacturers  Exchange,  representing  336 
companies  with  40,000  employees,  which 
went  on  record  as  favouring  a  50-cent  rise 
in  the  present  minimum.) 

Amendment  of  the  Taft-Hartley  Act 
along  the  lines  laid  down  last  year  by 
the  President  was  urged  in  the  annual 
statement. 

The  President  called  for  the  creation  of 
an  office  of  the  Co-ordinator  of  Public 
Works  which  would  give  more  “emphasis 
and  continuity”  to  essential  co-ordination 
of  federal,  state  and  local  agencies  in  the 
planning  and  execution  of  public  works 
throughout  the  country. 

Among  the  other  measures  called  for  by 
Mr.  Eisenhower  were  the  following;— 

Enactment  of  a  federal  health  reinsurance 
program  as  well  as  a  program  to  improve 
medical  care  for  those  who  receive  federal- 
state  public  assistance. 


Continuation  of  the  program  of  technical 
aid  for  underdeveloped  countries. 

General  pay  increases  for  all  federal 
workers,  including'  postal  employees. 


France’s  Minimum  Wage 
To  he  Strictly  AppUeel 

Premier  Mendes-France  outlined  to  the 
French  Government  recently  his  plan  for 
a  stricter  application  of  the  country’s 
minimum  wage  law. 

The  Premier  said  he  has  asked  all  indus¬ 
tries  to  negotiate  contracts  and  to  apply 
strictly  the  rule  that  puts  the  minimum 
wage  at  between  $61  and  $70  per  month. 
Those  industries  that  cannot  apply  this,  he 
said,  will  be  able  to  obtain  credits  from 
the  Government’s  reconversion  fund. 


Eisenhotver  Predicts  High 
Employment,  Production 

Continuing  economic  expansion  and  a 
“high  and  satisfactory  level  of  employment 
and  production”  w^ere  predicted  by  Presi¬ 
dent  Eisenhower  in  his  annual  Economic 
Report  to  the ’United  States  Congress  on 
January  21.  Mr.  Eisenhower  predicted  that 
in  ten  years  the  gross  national  product 
w'ould  rise  from  the  current  annual  level  of 
$360,000,000,000  to  $500,000,000,000. 

President’s  Conclusions 

Referring  to  1954’s  “transition  from  con¬ 
traction  to  recovery,”  the  President  drew 
the  following  conclusions : — • 

Wise  and  early  action  by  Government 
can  ward  off  serious  difficulties  later. 

Contraction  may  be  stopped  completely 
even  when  government  expenditures  and 
budget  deficits  are  declining  if  effective 
means  are  taken  for  building  confidence. 

Monetary  policy  can  be  a  powerful 
instrument  of  economic  recovery  so  long 
as  the  confidence  of  consumers  and  busi¬ 
nessmen  in  the  future  remains  high. 

Automatic  stabilizers  such  as  unemploy¬ 
ment  insurance  and  a  tax  system  that  is 
elastic  wdth'  respect  to  the  national  income 
can  be  of  material  aid  in  moderating 
cyclical  fluctuations. 

A  minor  contraction  in  the  United  States 
need  not  produce  a  severe  depression 
abroad. 

An  expanding  world  economy  can  facili¬ 
tate  United  States  adjustments  in  its  own 
economy.  * 

Mr.  Eisenhower  reiterated  his  request  for 
the  establishment  of  an  Office  of  Co¬ 
ordinator  of  Public  Works  Planning  as  a 
preparedness  step  w'hich  might  cushion 
a  future  economic  slump. 
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He  said: 

A  problem  of  great  interest  in  this  con¬ 
nection  is  the  stimulation  of  public  Avorks 
planning  in  states  and  localities.  Many- 
smaller  communities  have  projects  Avithin 
their  master  deA^elopment  plans  for  AAdiieh 
funds  are  not  immediately  available  to  pro¬ 
duce  preliminary  engineering  surveys  and 
designs.  Assistance  to  such  communities 
Avould  help  them  to  develop  plans  for  public 
AAmrks  ready  for  initiation,  Avhieh  otherAA'ise 
Avould  take  months  to  prepare  in  ease  of 
need.  Such  a  reservoir  of  planned  public 
Avorks  should  be  of  considerable  magnitude 
to  be  effective.  The  sum  of  $1,500,000  made 
available  by  the  Congress  last  year  for 
planning  advances — that  is,  interest-free  loans 
— to  states  and  municipalities  Avas  a  good 
beginning  but  no  more  than  that.  It  is 
recornmended  that  the  Congress  enlarge  sub¬ 
stantially  the  appropriations  for  planning 
advances,  and  that  a  revolAung  fund  be 
established  for  this  purpose. 

“Need  is  Continuous” 

Mr.  EisenhoAver  concluded:  “The  need  of 
building  a  reservoir  of  ‘ready-to-go’  projects 
has  been  recognized  in  three  separate 
programs  of  planning  advances,  established 
by  the  Congress  Avithin  the  past  decade. 
This  experience  indicates  that  the  need  for 
preparedness,  being  itself  continuous,  is  not 
Avell  met  by  programs  of  limited  duration.” 


ClfiA  Brief  Criticizes 
Incrense  in  Imports 

Increased  import  into  Canada  of  manu¬ 
factured  goods  has  caused  serious  injury  to 
many  manufacturers  and  unemployment  in 
many  Canadian  plants,  the  Canadian  Manu¬ 
facturers’  Association  charged  in  a  brief 
submitted  last  month  to  the  Hon.  J.  J. 
McCann,  Minister  of  National  Revenue. 
The  Association  suggested  certain  amend¬ 
ments  to  the  Customs  Act  as  a  means  of 
determining  the  fair  market  value  of  such 
goods. 

The  CMA  said  that  its  proposed  amend¬ 
ments  did  not  in  any  Avay  conflict  with 
the  General  Agreement  on  Tariffs  and 
Trade. 


Commodity  Imports  Drop 
8%  in  First  10  Months 

The  value  of  Canada’s  commodity 
imports  declined  7  per  cent  in  October  and 
slightly  more  than  8  per  cent  in  the  first 
ten  months  of  1954  when  compared  with  a 
year  earlier,  the  Dominion  Bureau  of 
Statistics  has  reported. 

Total  value  for  October  was  $333,100,000 
compared  with  $358,300,000  a  year  earlier, 
bringing  the  January-October  total  to 
$3,384,400,000  in  1954  compared  with 
$3,693,000,000  in  1953. 


A  5-5-per-cent  drop  in  volume  was  the 
main  factor  in  reducing  the  total  value  of 
imports  in  October;  prices  were  doAvn  1-4 
per  cent.  In  the  January-October  period, 
volume  aA’eraged  8-5  per  cent  lower  but 
prices  Avere  slightly  higher. 

In  the  ten-month  period,  tAVO  groups, 
agricultural  and  vegetable  products,  and 
Avood  and  paper,  rose  in  value.  The 
largest  decreases  occurred  in  fibres  and 
textiles,  iron  and  products,  non-ferrous 
metals  and  non-metallic  minerals. 


November  Immigration 
38%  Less  Than  Year  Ago 

The  number  of  immigrants  to  Canada  in 
November  AA-as  38  per  cent  below  that  for 
November  1953;  the  number  for  the  first 
11  months  of  1954  was  down  7  per  cent 
compared  Avith  the  corresponding  period  in 
1953,  according  to  figures  released  by  the 
Department  of  Citizenship  and  Immigra¬ 
tion. 

In  NoAmmber,  8,664  persons  entered 
Canada,  compared  with  13,916  in  November 
1953.  Of  these,  3,199  were  from  the  British 
Isles,  859  from  the  United  States,  2,114 
from  North  European  countries,  and  2,492 
from  other  countries. 

Immigrants  totalled  146,773  for  the  first 
11  months  of  1954,  compared  with  157,638 
for  the  same  period  in  1953. 

In  the  first  11  months  last  year,  4,261 
Canadians  returned  from  the  United  States, 
compared  with  4,332  in  the  corresponding 
months  in  1953. 


B.C,  Adds  Two  Members 
To  Labour  Boards 

Two  new  appointments  to  the  province’s 
Labour  Relations  Board  and  the  Board  of 
Industrial  Relations  were  announced  in 
December  by  British  Columbia’s  Labour 
Minister  Lyle  Wicks. 

D’Arcy  Baldwin,  Managing  Secretary  of 
the  Road  Builders  and  Heavy  Construc¬ 
tion  Association  and  former  chairman  of 
the  labour  board,  and  Pen  Baskin,  repre¬ 
sentative  of  the  International  Steelworkers 
of  America  (CIO-CCL),  were  the  two 
appointees. 

The  appointments  bring  the  membership 
on  the  boards  to  seven.  Other  members 
are  Provincial  Deputy  Labour  Minister 
Bill  Sands,  Mrs.  Rex  Eaton,  Charles 
Murdock,  Pat  Young  and  A1  Little. 

The  Labour  Relations  Board  and  Board 
of  Industrial  Relations  have  separate  duties 
but  the  same  membership. 
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Bill  Asks  Jobless  Benefit 
For  JV.Y.  Farm  Workers 

Two  bills  introduced  in  the  New  York 
State  Legislature  last  month  would  remove 
agricultural  labour  from  its  present  cover¬ 
age  exemption  under  the  state’s  Unemploy¬ 
ment  Insurance  Law. 

Among  other  bills  relating  to  unemploy¬ 
ment  insurance  coverage  introduced  at  the 
legislature  were : — 

Number  of  Employees 

Two  bills  that  would  make  employers  of 
one  or  more  workers  liable  for  state 
unemployment  insurance  taxes,  including 
employers  of  one  or  more  domestic 
servants.  The  law  at  present  makes  only 
those  employers  having  four  or  more 
workers  liable  for  unemployment  insurance 
taxes. 

A  bill  that  provides  that  domestic 
servants  could  be  grouped  with  an 
employer’s  other  workers  ’  in  determining 
liability  under  the  Unemployment  Insur¬ 
ance  Law.  Under  the  existing  law  an 
employer’s  domestic  workers  are  considered 
separately  from  his  other  employees  and 
he  is  liable  for  taxes  with  respect  to  his 
domestic  servants  only  if  he  employs  four 
of  them. 

Exempted  Organizations 

A  bill  that  would  continue  to  exempt 
only  religious  organizations  but  would 
extend  compulsory  coverage  to  other  types 
of  non-profit  organizations.  At  present 
non-profit  religious,  charitable,  scientific, 
literary,  or  educational  organizations  are 
not  liable  for  taxes  (except  with  respect 
to  persons  employed  temporarily  and  solely 
for  construction). 

A  bill  that  would  remove  the  suspension 
of  unemployment  insurance  benefit  rights 
in  cases  where  the  person  is  not  an  active 
participant  in  an  industrial  controversy,  or 
where  the  dispute  occurs  in  a  place'  of 
business  of  the  person’s  employer  other 
than  the  one  which  the  person  himself  is 
actually  employed,  or  where  a  shortage  of 
materials  occurs  in  the  place  of  work 
because  of  an  industrial  dispute  elsewhere. 
The  law  at  present  imposes  a  seven- 
week  suspension  of  benefit  rights  on  a 
person  who  becomes  unemployed  because 
of  a  strike,  lockout,  or  other  industrial 
controversy. 

A  bill  to  make  benefits  payable  for  39 
weeks.  At  present  benefits  are  payable  for 
26  weeks  in  a  year. 

A  bill  to  add  an  allowance  of  20  per  cent 
of  a  person’s  benefit  rate  for  each  of  his 
first  three  dependents,  or  not  more  than 
60  per  cent  of  benefit  rate. 


Govt.  Labour  Offieials 
To  Convene  in  Toronto 

The  International  Association  of  Gov¬ 
ernmental  Labour  Officials  will  hold  its  next 
convention  in  Toronto  ,  August  23  to 
August  26,  it  was  decided  at  the  Associa¬ 
tion’s  latest  executive  board  meeting  in 
Washington. 

Leading  topics  for  consideration  at  the 
convention  were  set  by  the  board  as: 
(1)  mediation  and  conciliation;  (2)  co¬ 
ordinated  labour  departments;  (3)  indus¬ 
trial  safety  and  health. 

J.  B.  Metzler,  Ontario’s  Deputy  Minister 
of  Labour,  Association  President,  presided 
at  the  board  meeting. 


Cement  Workers^  Chief, 

Wm.  Schoenberg  Betires 

The  retirement  of  William  Schoenberg  as 
General  President  of  the  United  Cement, 
Lime  and  Gypsum  Workers’  International 
Union  (AFL)  was  announced  last  month. 
He  completed  his  term  of  office  on  January 
1,  1955,  and  will  now  hold  the  title  of 
General  President  Emeritus. 

Mr.  Schoenberg  has  headed  the  Union 
since  it  w'as  chartered  by  the  AFL  in  1939. 
Prior  to  that  he  was  the  AFL  mid-west 
Regional  Director. 

Felix  C.  Jones,  since  1948  Assistant  to 
the  General  President,  was  elected  to 
succeed  Mr.  Schoenberg. 


Fur  Cnion  Votes  to  Join 
AFL  Butcher  Workmen 

The  International  Fur  and  Leather 
Workers  Union  (independent)  at  a  special 
convention  last  month  voted  overwhelm¬ 
ingly  to  merge  with  the  Amalgamated  Meat 
Cutters  and  Butcher  Workmen  of  North 
America  (AFL). 

The  merger  will  become  effective  if  a 
majority  of  the  113  fur  and  leather  locals 
approve  the  convention’s  action  in  a  refer¬ 
endum  vote  that  must  be  completed  by 
the  22nd  of  this  month. 

The  proposed  agreement  of  merger  pro¬ 
vides  for  establishment  of  a  fur  and  leather 
department  in  the  butchers’  union,  wdth 
power  to  set  its  own  economic  policies  and 
elect  its  own  officers  and  with  representa-  , 
tion  on  the  Amalgamated’s  international 
executive  board. 

The  fur  union  was  expelled  from  the 
Congress  of  Industrial  Organizations  fiv'e 
years  ago  on  charges  that  it  was 
Communist-dominated.  The  butchers’ 
union  has  also  been  discussing  a  merger 
with  the  United  Packinghouse  Workers  of 
America  (CIO). 
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hahouv  Briefs  Presented 
CCLi  Federation  Alttrtned 
Over  JA.S.  F  item  ploy  nient 

Concern  over  the  “alarming  situation”  in 
Nova  Scotia’s  coal  and  steel  industries  was 
expressed  in  the  annual  brief  of  the  Nova 
Scotia  Federation  of  Labour  (CCL)  pre¬ 
sented  to  the  provincial  cabinet  January  17. 
Federation  President  Syd  Oram  said  that 
there  had  been  an  “acute  increase  in  the 
number  of  unemployed”  which,  coupled 
with  a  sharp  decline  in  job  opportunities 
in  the  basic  industries  of  coal  and  steel, 
“has  created  situations  httle  short  of 
desperate  in  many  areas”. 

The  brief  urged  the  cabinet  to  press  the 
federal  Government  to  establish  a  national 
fuel  policy  to  aid  the  coal  industry.  “The 
Nova  Scotia  coal  industry  needs  a  market 
of  at  least  7,500,000  tons  per  year  if  it  is 
to  operate  at  full  capacity  and  therefore 
show  a  better  performance  to  cost,”  the 
brief  said.  Present  production  runs  to  less 
than  6,000,000  tons  a  year. 

The  provincial  Government  was  asked  to 
use  only  coal  in  heating  all  public  buildings 
and  the  change-over  to  diesel  locomotives 
by  the  Canadian  National  Railways  was 
said  to  be  “jeopardizing”  national  defence, 
as  it  made  Canada  dependent  on  imported 
diesel  oil,  which  might  be  cut  off  in 
wartime. 

An  investigation  by  the  provincial  Gov¬ 
ernment  of  the  operations  of  the  Dominion 
Steel  and  Coal  Company  “with  a  view  to 
having  an  announced  statement  of  future 
policy  regarding  their  operations  in  this 
province”  was  urged  by  the  CCL  organiza¬ 
tion.  The  brief  said  that  last  year  the 
Federation  had  asked  the  Company  to 
expand  its  Sydney  plants  and  to  produce 
more  diversified  steel  products  and  “because 
this  was  not  done  we  now  find  ourselves 
with  some  1,400  steelworkers  unemployed”. 

Concerning  unemployment,  the  labour 
brief  said  the  federal  Government  should 
be  asked  to  assist  by  granting  subsidies 
that  would  encourage  secondary  industries 
to  enter  the  province.  President  Oram 
said  that  in  Pictou  County  alone  there  were 
2,500  unemployed  workers,  forced  out  of 
jobs  by  the  closing  of  the  coal  mines  in 
the  area. 

Among  other  requests  made  by  the 
Federation  were  the  following; — 

That  the  federal  Government  and  the 
Canadian  Maritime  Commission  be 
approached  for  the  construction  of  a  Cana¬ 
dian  merchant  fleet  of  “fast  competitive 
cargo  and  passenger  ships”. 

More  assistance  to  fishermen. 


to  Provinetul  Govts, 

Establishment  of  fisheries  and  labour 
departments  in  the  Nova  Scotia  Govern¬ 
ment. 

TLC  Federation  in 
Seehs  Chignecto  Canal 

An  urgent  recommendation  that  the 
Chignecto  Canal  be  constructed  was 
featured  in  the  annual  brief  presented 
January  12  to  the  New  Brunswick  Govern¬ 
ment  by  the  New  Brunswick  Federation 
of  Labour  (TLC).  The  labour  federation 
said  that  it  had  the  right  “to  expect 
practical  consideration  of  the  claims  of  this 
province”  for  the  canal,  as  completion  of 
the  St.  Lawrence  Seaway  “will  undoubtedly 
cause  loss  of  livelihood  in  the  province”. 

The  Federation  said  that  it  had  con¬ 
sistently  supported  “those  public-spirited 
groups”  who  had  been  fighting  for  the 
construction  of  a  ship  canal  through  the 
Isthmus  of  Chignecto.  “We  believe  that 
now  is  the  psychological  time  to  offer 
renewed  and  vigorous  demands  for  the 
immediate  construction  of  this  waterway. 
We  realize  this  is  a  federal  proposition 
but  we  believe  our  provincial  government 
is  in  a  very  strong  position  at  this  time 
to  exert  pressure  on  Ottawa  authorities 
for  immediate  action  towards  construction 
of  the  Chignecto  Canal,”  the  brief  said. 

Permission  for  unions  of  employees  of 
Government  boards  and  commissions  to  be 
certified  as  bargaining  agents  upon  the 
approval  of  the  Lieutenant-Governor  in 
Council  was  praised  by  the  Federation 
which  at  the  same  time  voiced  its  dis¬ 
approval  of  the  fact  that  no  such  union 
has  yet  obtained  certification. 

In  addition,  the  labour  body  called  for 
increases  in  workmen’s  compensation  pay¬ 
ments,  public  works  to  combat  unemploy¬ 
ment,  expansion  of  low-cost  housing 
programs  and  amendments  to  the  mothers’ 
allowances  legislation. 

IS. IS.  Labour  Council  (CCL) 
Also  Wants  Canal  Built 

Demands  for  the  construction  of  the 
Chignecto  Canal,  new  bridges  across  Saint 
John  harbour  and  Marsh  Creek,  and  a 
program  to  improve  bridges  in  the  prov¬ 
ince  as  a  whole  were  prominent  among 
the  requests  contained  in  the  annual  brief 
of  the  New  Brunswick  Council  of  Labour 
(CCL)  presented  to  the  provincial  Govern¬ 
ment  January  12.  Headed  by  Council 
President  R.  Lloyd  Cherry,  the  CCL  body 
described  the  Chignecto  Isthmus  as  “a 
serious  impediment  to  coastal  and  inland 
marine  transportation”. 
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“The  great  mineral  discoveries  of  the 
Ungava  Peninsula  and  those  in  the 
Bathurst  area  of  our  own  province,  with 
improved  transportation  facilities  on  the 
Atlantic  Coast  (through  construction  of  the 
canal),  would  greatly  influence  both  Cana¬ 
dian  and  American  industries  in  these  sec¬ 
tions,”  the  brief  said.  “This  in  turn  would 
undoubtedly  bring  to  a  head  the  Passama- 
quoddy  power  development,  as  advocates 
of  the  projects  in  the  United  States  have 
constantly  maintained  that  a  Chignecto 
Canal  would  influence  greatly  industrial 
development  of  the  Atlantic  Coast  region 
of  New  England”. 

The  brief  said  that  with  industrial 
expansion  along  the  Atlantic  coast  section 
of  New  Brunswick  and  Nova  Scotia,  a 
sufficient  market  would  be  created  which 
would  make  possible  the  development  and 
economic  distribution  of  Passamaquoddy 
power. 

Provincial  government  action,  in  co¬ 
operation  with  civic,  municipal  and  federal 
government  agencies  for  the  construction 
of  bridges  across  Saint  John  harbour  and 
Marsh  Creek,  were  urged  by  the  labour 
body  in  view  of  the  “considerable  time” 
now  needed  to  cross  the  harbour  and  the 
“bad  repair”  of  the  bridge  now  spanning 
the  creek. 

Referring  *to  New  Brunswick  bridges 
generally,  the  CCL  Council  complained 
that  their  narrow  width  posed  a  real  threat 
to  the  safety  of  the  motoring  public. 

Rail  Unions  Frotvn  on 
Trailer  Trucks  on  Roads 

A  request  that  “large  trailer  trucks”  be  dis¬ 
couraged  from  using  the  highways  so  that 
there  would  be  more  inducement  to  carry 
the  trailers  by  rail  high-lighted  the  annual 
presentation  of  a  brief  to  the  Quebec  Gov¬ 
ernment  by  the  Quebec  Joint  Legislative 
Committee  of  the  Railway  Transportation 
Brotherhoods  on  January  12.  In  addition 
to  calling  for  a  strict  enforcement  of  the 
present  regulations  regarding  trucks,  the 
Brotherhoods  called  for  more  restrictions 
and  changes  such  as  an  increase  in  the  tax 
on  diesel  fuel  to  a  rate  50  per  cent  higher 
than  the  tax  on  gasoline. 

Among  other  requests  which  the  rail 
unions  _  presented  to  Premier  Maurice 
Duplessis  were  the  following: — 
Establishment  of  a  national  board  for 
the  regulation  of  interprovincial  highway 
transport. 

Removal  of  the  provincial  ban  on  the 
sale  and  consumption  of  oleomargarine. 

Increases  in  allowances  and  fees  paid  to 
juries. 
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Provincial  co-operation  in  the  establish¬ 
ment  of  a  national  health  insurance  .plan. 

f^uebec  CCL  Feeleration 
Conileinns  Bills  19 ,  20 

The  Premier  of  Quebec  has  stated  that 
his  Government  will  never  recall  the 
Padlock  Act  or  the  laws  forbidding 
communist  infiltration  in  trade  unions  and 
strikes  in  public  services  (Bills  19  and  20). 

The  Hon.  Maurice  Duplessis  made  these 
statements  to  the  delegation  of  the  Quebec 
Federation  of  Industrial  Unions  (CCL) 
when  it  presented  its  annual  brief  to  the 
provincial  cabinet  in  mid- January. 

Mr.  Duplessis  added  that  he  will  not 
appoint  a  member  of  the  Canadian  Con¬ 
gress  of  Labour  to  the  Labour  Relations 
Commission,  as  a  bill  adopted  in  1951 
authorizes  him  to  do,  so  long  as  the  CCL 
is  opposed  to  the  padlock  legislation  and 
to  Bills  19  and  20. 

“We  cannot  appoint  a  representative  v/ho 
will  fight  the  laws  of  the  Government,” 
he  said. 

The  Federation  said  that  it  deplored  the 
tendency  of  the  province’s  Minister  of 
Labour  to  appoint  practising  lawyers  as 
presidents  of  arbitration  courts.  “We 
submit,”  the  brief  specified,  “that  these 
lawyers  are  apt  to  be  partial,  as  they  often 
represent  the  employers’  party  in  other 
aibitration  courts,  and  their  personal 
clients  are  for  the  most  part  employers.” 

The  Hon.  Antonio  Barrette,  Quebec 
Minister  of  Labour,  said  that  this  state¬ 
ment  was  unfair  both  to  the  lawyers  and 
to  the  Minister  of  Labour,  and  that  it  did 
not  give  a  true  picture  of  the  situation  at 
all.  Mr.  Duplessis  added  that  members 
of  the  Bar  take  an  oath  of  office  when  they 
accept  the  presidency  of  an  arbitration 
court. 

Quoting  figures  given  by  the  Dominion 
Bureau  of  Statistics,  the  QFIU.  brief  also 
emphasized  that  the  average  weekly  wage 
in  manufacturing,  which  was  $28.72  in 
Quebec  in  1946  compared  with  $30.04  in 
Ontario,  the  difference  being  $1.32  a  week 
or  4-6  per  cent,  rose  to  only  $52.05  in 
Quebec  in  1953,  compared  with  $58.65  in 
Ontario,  the  difference  thus  increasing  to 
$6.60  a  week  or  12-7  per  cent. 

In  order  to  remedy  what  it  considers  an 
anomaly,  the  Federation  suggested  that  the 
minima  found  in  the  minimum  wage 
legislation  be  increased,  that  the  principle 
of  equal  pay  for  equal  work  be  recognized 
and  that  an  agreement  be  obtained  between 
the  federal  and  provincial  Governments 
permitting  a  union  which  represents 
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employees  of  different  plants,  situated  in 
different  provinces  but  belonging  to  one 
company,  to  bargain  on  a  national  scale. 

The  QFIU  made  four  suggestions  to  the 
provincial  Government  for  combating 
unemployment.  It  suggested  making  the 
44-hour  week  the  law;  forcing  outside 
companies  developing  natural  resources  in 
the  province  to  convert  their  products 
there;  undertaking  a  series  of  public  works; 
and  offering  more  generous  help  towards 
the  construction  of  moderately-priced 
dwellings. 

Surprised  that  the  labour  code  prepared 
by  the  Superior  Labour  Council  had  not 
yet  been  presented  to  the  Legislative 
Assembly,  the  Federation  added  that  such 
a  code  should  stipulate  that  an  employer 
be  forced  to  grant  the  voluntary  revocable 
check-off  to  any  union  certified  by  the 
Labour  Relations  Commission;  that 
employees  of  municipalities  come  under  the 


jurisdiction  of  the  Minister  of  Labour  and 
not  under  the  Minister  of  Municipal 
Affairs;  that  employees  of  the  police 
department  be  entitled  to  affiliate  their 
unions  with  whatever  labour  organization 
they  may  choose;  and  that  employees  of 
municipal  and  school  corporations  enjoy 
the  right  to  strike. 

The  QFIU  also  deplored  the  fact  that 
the  Labour  Relations  Commission  had 
granted  a  certificate  of  union  recognition 
to  the  AECM  without  giving  the  teachers 
of  Montreal  an  opportunity  to  choose  what 
union  they  would  prefer  by  means  of  a 
secret  ballot. 

The  Federation  also  called  for  a  health 
insurance  scheme;  an  immediate  electoral 
redistribution;  two  weeks’  vacation  after 
five  years’  service  for  employees  coming 
under  Order  No.  3;  the  election  of  School 
Commission  representatives  by  the  people; 
and  a  charter  of  human  rights. 


ProceeiUntfS  of  PurlUmient  of  Labour  Interest 


January  7 

Speech  from  the  Throne 

Coloviho  Plan — Parliament  to  be  asked 
to  approve  Canada’s  continued  participa¬ 
tion  in  the  Plan  and  in  the  United  Nations 
Technical  Assistance  Program. 

Disabled  Persons  Act  —  Government 
announced  that  as  all  provincial  govern¬ 
ments  have  signified  their  intention  to 
participate  in  the  program  it  is  now  in  a 
position  to  conclude  the  federal-provincial 
agreements. 

Unemployment — Work  on  public  con¬ 
struction  projects  to  be  accelerated. 

Unemployment  Insurance — Act  to  be 
amended  to  provide  for  increasing  the 
duration  and  rate  of  supplementary  benefit. 

National  Housing  Act — Small  loans  to  be 
made  available  for  home  improvements. 

Railway  Aci— Amendment  to  provide  for 
elimination  of  level  crossings. 

January  10 

Industrial  Status  of  Women 

Bill  requiring  equal  pay  for  equal  work 
introduced  by  Mrs.  Ellen  L.  Fairclough 
(Hamilton  West). 

Throne  Speech  Debate 

In  reply  to  criticism  by  the  Acting 
Leader  of  the  Opposition,  Hon.  W.  Earl 


Rowe,  of  Government  action  to  relieve 
unemployment,  the  Prime  Minister  said: 

There  is  some  unemployment  in  Canada. 
There  has  been  some  unemployment  in 
Canada  every  year.  At  the  opening  of 
every  session  of  the  Canadian  Parliament 
for  the  last  three  or  four  years  there  has 
been  considerable  anxiety  over  the  kind  and 
extent  of  unemployment  in  Canada.  _  How¬ 
ever,  because  of  the  resources,  material  and 
human,  to  which  the  hon.  gentleman  paid 
tribute,  that  situation  has  eased  as  the 
season  advanced,  and  there  is  reason  to 
expect  that  it  will  do  so  again. 

That  does  not  mean  that  for  those  who 
are  unemployed — and  there  are  large  num¬ 
bers — unemployment  is  not  a  deplorable 
thing,  and  that  we  should  not  do  every¬ 
thing  within  our  power  to  lessen  its  effects. 
But,  as  the  hon.  gentleman  has  said,  there 
is  not  very  much  that  can  be  accomplished 
through  the  expenditure  of  public  funds  on 
public  undertakings.  What  is  required  is 
something  that  stimulates  the  economy 
generally  and  does  not  to  any  unnecessary 
degree  interfere  with  the  display_  by  our 
Canadian  citizens  of  their  own  initiative 
and  skills. 

January  11 

Unemployment  Insurance 

The  Minister  of  Labour,  Hon.  Milton  F. 
Gregg,  introduced  a  bill  to  amend  the 
Unemployment  Insurance  Act,  to  raise  the 
rates  of  supplementary  benefit  to  the 
present  rate  of  regular  benefit  and  the 
minimum  supplementary  benefit  period  to 
60  days. 
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Asked  by  Mr.  G.  R.  Pearkes  (Esquimalt- 
Saanich)  if  consideration  has  been  given 
to  extending  coverage  under  the  Act  to 
fishermen  and  men  connected  with  the 
fishing  industry  who  are  not  perhaps  actual 
fishermen,  the  Prime  Minister  replied  that 
study  of  the  matter  affecting  fishermen 
proper  has  been  continuing  “with  good  hope 
that  some  results  might  accrue  from  it”. 
As  regards  “near  fishermen”,  he  said  “that 
is  something  that  is  being  studied  as  a 
side  issue  by  the  Commission.” 

Right  of  Railway  Workers  to  Strike 

Member  for  Winnipeg  North  Centre 
(Stanley  Knowles)  asked  if  the  Minister  of 
Labour  is  aware  of  the  concern  felt  by 
railway  w'orkers  “over  the  loss  of  their 
right  to  strike”.  He  wanted  to  know  if 
the  Government  is  taking  steps  either  to 
assure  the  workers  that  they  still  have  that 
right  or  to  establish  a  satisfactory  alterna¬ 
tive.  The  Minister  replied  that  he  is 
waiting  to  be  told  of  the  conclusions 
reached  by  the  General  Conference  Com¬ 
mittee  of  the  non-operating  unions  at  its 
recent  meeting  in  Montreal. 

Railway  Act 

The  Prime  Minister  served  notice  of 
the  Government’s  intention  to  introduce 
amendments  to  the  Act  to  provide  for  an 
increase  in  the  annual  appropriation  to 
the  Railway  Grade  Crossing  Fund  from 
$1,000,000  to  $5,000,000. 

January  12 

Lay-offs  by  Canadian  National  Railways 

Hon.  George  C.  Marler,  Minister  of 
Transport,  said: 

On  Monday  last  the  hon.  member  for 
Winnipeg  North  Centre  ^  (Mr.  Knowles) 
asked  whether  I  could  give  the  assurance 
that  we  are  at  the  end  of  lay-offs  by  the 
Canadian  National  Railways,  and  if  I  could 
say  how  soon  those  laid  off  in  recent  months 
would  be  reinstated.  I  should  like  to  reply 
to  the  hon.  member.  The  management  of 
the  railway  informs  me  that  reductions  in 
working  forces  have  been  a  necessary  con¬ 
sequence  of  the  general  decline  in  traffic  and 
that  the  volume  of  traffic  determines  in  a 
very  large  measure  how  many  persons  the 
railway  yan  employ.  Because  a  general 
increase  in  traffic  depends  on  such  economic 
factors  as  industrial  production  and  trade, 
it  is  not  possible  to  say  when  an  improve¬ 
ment  in  traffic  conditions  will  justify  the 
reinstatement  of  those  whom  it  has  been 
necessary  to  lay  off. 

January  13 

Unemployment  Insurance 

A  Bill  to  amend  Act  to  provide  for  in¬ 
creasing  supplementary  benefit  read  second 


and  third  times  and  received  the  Royal 
Assent.  Amendments  to  come  into  force 
“on  the  Monday  immediately  preceding 
the  day”  on  which  the  amending  Act  was 
assented  to  (see  page  194). 

January  17 

Industrial  Relations 

Bill  to  amend  the  Industrial  Relations 
and  Disputes  Investigation  Act  to  provide 
for  voluntary  revocable  check-off  of  union 
dues  re-introduced  by  Mr.  Stanley  Knowles 
(Winnipeg  North  Centre). 

Lay-offs  at  Avro  Aircraft  Limited 

Asked  by  Mr.  J.  W.  Noseworthy  (York 
South)  whether  any  communication  had 
been  received  from  the  Ontario  Federation 
of  Labour  (TLC)  regarding  the  alleged 
lay-off  of  1,100  workers  by  Avro  Aircraft 
Limited  (p.  163),  the  Minister  of  Labour 
replied  that  arrangements  had  been  made 
for  the  Minister  of  Defence  Production, 
Hon.  C.  D.  Howe,  and  himself  to  meet 
the  TLC  President,  Claude  Jodoin,  on 
January  20. 

Sale  of  CNR  Hotels 

^In  reply  to  a  question  by  Mr.  Stanley 
Knowles  (Winnipeg  North  Centre)  concern¬ 
ing  protection  of  the  rights  of  employees 
of  four  CNR  hotels  sold  to  private  in¬ 
terests,  the  Minister  of  Transport,  Hon. 
George  C.  Marler,  said  that  representatives 
of  the  CNR  and  the  purchasers  were  inter¬ 
viewing  all  employees  concerned  with 
respect  to  future  employment.  Such 
employees  as  have  seniority  rights,  the 
Minister  stated,  will  have  the  opportunity 
of  exercising  them  in  conformity  with  the 
provisions  of  the  union  agreements  and  of 
assuming  positions  for  which  these  seniority 
rights  qualify  them. 

January  20 

Lay-offs  at  Dominion  Arsenals 

Replying  to  an  enquiry  concerning 
reported  lay-offs  at  Dominion  Arsenals  at 
Quebec  and  Valcartier,  the  Parliamentary 
Assistant  to  the  Minister  of  Defence  Pro¬ 
duction,  Mr.  J.  H.  Dickey,  said  that  con¬ 
tracts  which  have  been  running  for  some 
two  years  are  now  coming  to  an  end  and 
a  reduction  in  employment  is  inevitable. 
Ui  the  2,258  employees  working  in  these 
plants  at  the  end  of  the  year,  46  women 
were  laid  off  on  January  14,  a  further  45 
were  to  be  laid  off  on  January  21  and  it 
was  expected  that  there  would  be  another 
oO  lay-offs  during  February  and  March. 
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Final  Report  on  Employment  EflFects 
of  Manufacturing  Plant  Expansion,  1 954 

New  or  expanded  plant  facilities  created  at  least  19,000  employment 
opportunities  in  1954.  Considerably  larger  proportion  of  new  jobs 
created  in  Pacific  and  Prairie  regions  than  during  past  seven  years 


Final  figures  are  now  available  on  the 
effects  of  industrial  expansion  on  employ¬ 
ment  in  manufacturing  industries  last  year. 

During  1954,  approximately  19,000  new 
jobs  were  created  by  the  construction  of 
new  plant  facilities,  an  increase  of  2,800 
from  the  preliminary  1954  total  given  in 
the  detailed  anal3^sis  of  industrial  expan¬ 
sion  published  in  the  November  issue 
(p.  1550). 

The  final  yearly  figures  on  new  jobs,  as 
recorded  by  the  Economics  and  Research 
Branch  of  the  Department  of  Labour,  show 
that  plant  expansion  resulted  in  34,300  new 
jobs  in  1952,  23,000  in  1953,  and  19,000  in 
1954. 

Additional  reports  received  since  the 
publication  of  the  preliminary  figures  have 
resulted  in  only  minor  changes  in  the 
industrial  and  regional  distribution.  New 
jobs  stemming  from  manufacturing  expan¬ 
sion  in  1954  were  distributed  among  the 
various  industries  more  evenly  than  in 
previous  years.  In  1952  and  1953,  the 
transportation  equipment,  iron  and  steel 
products,  electrical  apparatus  and  chemical 
products  industries  accounted  for  almost 
75  per  cent  of  new  jobs.  Although  these 
industries  were  still  expanding  plant  facili¬ 
ties  in  1954,  they  accounted  for  a  signifi¬ 
cantly  smaller  proportion  of  the  total 
number  of  new  jobs,  as  shown  in  the 
accompanying  table. 

NEW  JOBS  CREATED  BY 
MANUFACTURING  EXPANSIONi,  1954 

Number  Per  Cent 


Chemical  products  .  1,000  5 

Electrical  apparatus .  2,600  14 

Food  and  beverages  .  1,400  7 

Iron  and  steel  products .  2,600  14 

Leather  products .  300  2 

Non-ferrous  metal  products .  2,500  13 

Non-metallic  mineral  products..  1,300  7 

Paper  products  .  1,000  5 

Petroleum  products .  700  4 

Rubber  products  .  200  1 

Textile  products .  1,900  10 

Transportation  equipment .  1,300  7 

Wood  products .  1,900  10 

Miscellaneous  products .  300  2 


Total  .  19,000  100 


^Economics  and  Research  Branch,  Dept,  of  Labour. 


Compared  with  earlier  years,  the  regional 
distribution  of  new  jobs  changed  signifi¬ 
cantly  in  1954.  Ontario  and  Quebec 
accounted  for  83  per  cent  of  the  total 
number  of  new  jobs  resulting  from  manu¬ 
facturing  plant  expansion  during  the  period 
1948  to  1954  but  these  provinces  provided 
only  70  per  cent  of  the  new  jobs  created 
in  1954.  The  western  provinces,  on  the 
other  hand,  accounted  for  a  considerably 
larger  proportion  of  the  new  jobs  created 
in  1954  than  they  did  during  the  past 
seven  years.  In  fact,  more  new  manufac¬ 
turing  jobs  were  created  in  these  provinces 
last  year  than  in  any  year  since  1948. 

New  manufacturing  facilities  in  the 
Prairie  Provinces  resulted  in  about  2,500 
new  employment  opportunities  during  1954. 
As  in  other  parts  of  the  country,  these 
jobs  were  more  widely  dispersed  indus¬ 
trially  than  in  previous  years.  In  1953, 
for  example,  expansion  in  the  chemical 
industry  accounted  for  more  than  three- 
fifths  of  the  new  jobs  stemming  from 
manufacturing  expansion  in  the  region.  In 
1954,  however,  almost  all  industries  shared 
in  the  expansion,  none  accounting  for  more 
than  one-sixth  of  the  total. 

The  trend  of  total  manufacturing  employ¬ 
ment  in  the  region  corresponded  roughly 
to  the  trend  of  new  manufacturing  jobs 
created  in  the  1948-1954  period,  although 
there  were  significant  differences  between 
provinces.  Alberta  was  the  only  province 
to  show  a  continual  increase  in  average 
yearly  employment.  Manufacturing  indus¬ 
tries  in  Alberta  employed  about  24,000 
workers  in  1948,  with  a  steady  gain  to 
about  32,000  in  1954.  Little  manufacturing 
expansion  occurred  in  Saskatchewan,  where 
agriculture  is  far  more  important  than  else¬ 
where,  and  consequently  average  yearly 
employment  changed  little  from  1948  to 
1954.  Manitoba,  with  the  largest  and  most 
diversified  manufacturing  industry  of  all 
Prairie  Provinces,  showed  a  small  over-all 
gain  in  employment  from  about  40,000 
workers  in  1948  to  42,000  in  1954.  In 
terms  of  expansion  and  employment, 
therefore,  the  greatest  growth  in  manufac¬ 
turing  has  been  in  Alberta,  followed  by 
Manitoba  and  Saskatchewan. 
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REGIONAL  DISTRIBUTION  OF  NEW  JOBS  (1948-1954)1  AND  OF  MANUFACTURING 

EMPLOYMENT  (1948)2 


Atlantic 

1954  .  4 

1953  .  2 

1948-54  . 

Average  Employment  1948 .  4 

lEconomics  and  Research  Branch,  Department  of 
^Employment  and  Payrolls,  DBS. 

At  least  2,300  new  jobs  were  created 
in  the  Pacific  region  in  1954 — a  record 
yearly  total.  A  large  part  of  these  new 
jobs  resulted  from  the  completion  by  the 
Aluminum  Company  of  Canada  of  its  plant 
at  Kitimat;  operations  began  with  a  staff 
of  1,400.  Smaller  numbers  of  new  jobs 
were  created  through  the  expansion  of 
facilities  by  firms  manufacturing  wood, 
paper  and  petroleum  products. 

Since  1948,  the  paper  and  wood  products 
industries  have  undergone  the  greatest 
expansion  of  all  manufacturing  industries 
in  British  Columbia.  New  and  expanded 
paper  products  plants  required  at  least 


Quebec 

Per 

Ontario 

Cent 

Prairies 

Pacific 

Canada 

22 

48 

13 

13 

100 

23 

64 

7 

4 

100 

30 

53 

7 

6 

100 

33 

50 

6 

7 

100 

2,200  new  workers  from  1948  to  1954,  the 
bulk  of  the  new  jobs  being  in  pulp  and 
paper  mills.  At  the  same  time,  however, 
the  pulp  and  paper  industry  carried  out 
a  large  modernization  program  which 
resulted  in  an  increase  in  production  with¬ 
out  a  comparable  increase  in  employment. 

The  British  Columbia  lumbering  industry 
created  at  least  400  new  jobs  in  manufac¬ 
turing  in  1954  and  a  total  of  approximately 
1,800  new  jobs  from  1948  to  1954.  Much 
of  this  expansion  was  in  plywood;  several 
large  expansion  projects  of  this  nature  were 
carried  out  in  Vancouver  and  Vancouver 
Island. 


Labour. 


37^'’ Annual  Meeting  of  the 

Canadian  Construction  Association 


President  predicts  record  construction  year  with  increased  employment 
opportunities  "at  all  levels";  appeals  for  co-operation  of  architects, 
owners  and  designing  engineers  in  overcoming  seasonal  unemployment 


Construction  at  a  record  value  of  $5 
billion  is  possible  in  Canada  in  1955  if 
the  trend  in  the  volume  continues  at  its 
present  rate,  Canadian  Construction  Asso¬ 
ciation  President  Raymond  Brunet  told 
delegates  attending  the  Association’s  37th 
annual  meeting  in  Quebec  City,  January  16 
to  19.  Mr.  Brunet  said  that  the  construc¬ 
tion  industry  had  had  a  greater  volume  of 
work  in  each  successive  post-war  year  and, 
provided  that  construction  costs  remain 
at  levels  that  will  continue  to  attract  in¬ 
vestors,  the  present  year  should  see  even 
greater  activity. 

“In  an  expanding  economy  like  Canada’s 
with  increasing  population  and  industrial 
production,  it  is  only  natural  that  our  con¬ 
struction  programs  will  also  become  larger 
over  the  years  ahead,”  he  said. 


The  construction  industry,  which  now 
employs  upwards  of  500,000  workers  “in 
actual  construction  operations,”  will  pro¬ 
vide  increased  employment  opportunities 
“at  all  levels”  with  larger  volumes  of  work 
ahead,  he  forecast. 

Seasonal  Unemployment 

Turning  to  the  question  of  seasonal  unem¬ 
ployment,  Mr.  Brunet  said  that  though 
the  industry  was  increasing  its  efforts  to 
stimulate  winter  work,  “upwards  of  25  per 
cent  of  our  summertime  labour  force  are 
on  the  average  unemployed  in  construction 
during  the  middle  of  the  winter”. 

He  continued : 

The  interest  of  government  agencies  and 
industrialists  in  timing  their  projects  so  as 
to  provide  more  winter  work  is  most 
encouraging  and  reflects  the  benefits  to  all 
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interested  parties — construction  workers 
receive  more  employment;  construction  com¬ 
panies  can  plan  more  efficient  operations  on 
a  year-round  basis;  manufacturers  are 
relieved  of  storage  and  production  problems 
related  to  seasonal  purchases;  owners  occupy 
their  buildings^  sooner;  and  government  has 
fewer  applications  for  unemployment  insur¬ 
ance  benefits. 

Mr.  Brunet  said  that  statements  that 
wintertime  construction  was  considerably 
more  expensive  were  in  many  cases  exag¬ 
gerated  and,  in  the  light  of  modern  tech¬ 
niques,  outdated.  He  noted  that  if 
buildings  are  “closed-in”  before  winter, 
costs  are  usually  comparable  and  may  even 
be  lower  due  to  a  better  supply  situation. 
Mr.  Brunet  said  that  extra  costs  may 
apply  only  to  portions  of  the  work  actually 
put  in  place  during  the  cold  weather  and 
that  the  owner  might  well  be  compensated 
by  an  earlier  occupancy. 

Repair  and  maintenance  work  is  usually 
carried  out  for  homeowners  and  industrial¬ 
ists,  because  of  custom,  during  the 
summer,  the  construction  official  said. 
Much  of  this  work  could  be  done  in  the 
winter  months  to  greater  advantage,  he 
added.  The  spreading-out  of  the  construc¬ 
tion  work  was  a  matter  of  timing,  Mr. 
Brunet  remarked,  adding  that  in  this 
matter  the  co-operation  of  owners,  archi¬ 
tects  and  designing  engineers  was  abso¬ 
lutely  essential. 

*'By  joint  efforts,  further  advances  can 
be  made  in  overcoming  the  seasonal 
unemployment  problem  to  the  mutual 
benefit  of  all  concerned,”  Mr.  Brunet 
concluded. 

Legislation  Committee 

Proposed  changes  in  the  Unemployment 
Insurance  Act  are  under  study  by  the 
GCA’s  legislation  committee  and  “ample 
opportunity”  will  be  given  for  representa¬ 
tions  on  the  amendments,  R.  A.  Seasons, 
chairman  of  the  committee,  announced. 

Mr.  Seasons  noted  that  in  1954,  a  bill 
was  introduced  in  the  Quebec  legislature 
to  amend  that  province’s  Workmen’s  Com¬ 
pensation  Act  so  that  reciprocal  agreements 
could  be  made  with  other  provinces  to 
eliminate  payment  by  employers  of  double 
compensation  assessments  for  employees 
working  outside  their  home  province.  Mr. 
Seasons  termed  this  a  “commendable  move” 
and,  referring  to  similar  legislation  enacted 
by  Ontario  in  1953,  expressed  the  hope 
that  both  provinces  would  enter  into 
reciprocal  agreements  as  soon  as  possible  on 
this  matter  and  with  other  provinces 
as  well. 


Excerpts  from  CCA  Statement  of  Policy 
Labour  Relations 

(1)  Fullest  possible  co-operation  among 
management,  labour  and  government  to 
improve  efficiency  and  reduce  costs 
through  increasing  productivity,  both  in 
the  manufacturing  plants  and  on  the 
construction  job-sites;  enlarging  the 
supply  of  skilled  craftsmen  by  in¬ 
creased  apprenticeship  and  immigration 
programs;  encouraging  more  adequate 
vocational  guidance  and  training  facili¬ 
ties;  and  participating  wdth  representa¬ 
tives  of  the  major  construction  labour 
organizations  in  a  National  Joint  Con¬ 
ference  Board. 

(2)  Recommendation  of  (Builders’  Ex¬ 
changes  throughout  the  country  to  adopt 
the  Joint  Conference  Board  principle  in 
dealing  with  labour;  members  of  the 
employers’  committee  to  have  full 
authority  to  act  on  behalf  of  each  trade. 

(3)  Negotiation  of  labour  agreements 
with  _  common  expiry  dates  and  for 
effective  periods  of  not  less  than  two 
years,  wffiere  possible,  in  order  that  the 
ivage-rates  and  working  conditions 
effected  thereby  bear  a  more  realistic 
relationship  from  a  point  of  view  of 
time  to  the  duration  of  the  majority 
of  construction  contracts. 

Housing 

(1)  Maintenance  of  the  National 
Housing  Act  on  a  basis  that  will  serve 
the  essential  housing  market. 

(2)  Continuation  of  efforts  to  reduce 
housing  costs  through  greater  indi¬ 
vidual  productivity,  more  cost- 
conscious  design,  on-site  assembly  line 
construction,  modernization  of  building 
codes  and  research  activities. 


Public  Works 

Construction  projects  carried  on  by  the 
Department  of  Public  Works  in  1954-55 
probably  represent  “something  like  300,000 
man-months  of  work  on-site  and  off-site,” 
Major-Gen.  Young,  Deputy  Minister  of 
the  Department,  told  the  meeting.  Review¬ 
ing  the  operations  and  activities  of  the 
Department,  the  Deputy  Minister  said 
there  were  localities  where  the  types  of 
workers  unemployed  could  be  absorbed  use¬ 
fully  in  on-site  and  off-site  activity  con¬ 
nected  with  the  construction  of  public 
works  and  also  where  such  projects  can 
have  “a  long-term  stimulating  effect  on 
private  industry  and  hence  help  to  create 
permanent  jobs”. 

Major-Gen.  Young  pointed  out  that  some 
projects  were  essential  in  meeting  the 
immediate  requirements  of  an  area  but  the 
types  of  unemployed  workers  do  not  come 
from  either  the  construction  industry  or 
from  related  trades.  In  such  cases,  he 
said,  the  contribution  of  public  works 
projects  “to  the  direct  relief  of  unemploy¬ 
ment  must  be  relatively  small”. 
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Methods  whereby  seasonal  unemployment 
problems  may  be  eased  are  carefully  con¬ 
sidered  by  the  Department,  the  Deputy 
said,  and  all  operating  branches  are  seek¬ 
ing  ways  and  means  of  encouraging  winter 
work.  No  “quick  and  easy”  solutions  were 
possible  but  if  industry  and  Government 
co-operate  to  the  full  in  taking  advantage 
of  technical  developments  and  improved 
administrative  procedures,  “substantial 
progress  will  be  made,”  Major-Gen.  Young 
said. 

Labour  Relations  Committee 

Formation  of  a  Canadian  board  for 
settling  jurisdictional  disputes  in  the  build¬ 
ing  trades,  in  co-operation  with  the  Trades 
and  Labour  Congress  of  Canada,  was  recom¬ 
mended  in  the  report  of  the  labour  rela¬ 
tions  committee,  presented  by  A.  C.  Ross 
of  Ottawa. 

“It  seems  most  unreasonable  that  these 
jurisdictional  disputes  have  to  be  referred 
to  a  Jurisdictional  Board  in  Washington 
. . .  particularly  as  the  rulings  made  by  this 
Board  seem  to  apply  only  to  one  project 
rather  than  being  generally  applicable  for 
an  area,”  he  said. 

Comparative  stability  in  construction 
trade  wage  rates  was  achieved  in  1954,  the 
report  noted,  mainly  because  of  the 
levelling-off  in  living  costs  and  the  effects 
of  the  two-year  agreements  signed  in  1953. 
The  report  warned  that  there  was  “a  cloudy 
background”  to  this  stability  in  view  of 
the  fact  that  time  lost  in  work  stoppages 
in  the  past  12  months  was  estimated  at 
190,000  man-days. 

Concern  was  expressed  by  Mr.  Ross  over 
the  labour  policies  of  certain  United  States 
refinery  contractors  operating  in  Canada. 
According  to  Mr.  Ross,  agreements  had 
been  signed  by  these  concerns  with  boiler¬ 
makers’,  plumbers’  and  pipefitters’  unions 
at  rates  “considerably  in  excess”  of  those 
negotiated  locally  by  the  “majority”  of 
employers  and  unions.  The  CCA  contended 
that  when  working  in  Canada  these  firms 
should  abide  by  the  usual  collective  agree¬ 
ments  signed  by  Canadian  labour  union 
locals  and  the  employers’  associations. 

Rulings  of  the  Umpire  under  the  Unem¬ 
ployment  Insurance  Act  permitting  pay¬ 
ment  of  benefits  to  workers  who  refused 
to  cross  picket  lines  were  called  “mildly 
disturbing”  by  Mr.  Ross.  In  these  cases, 
he  said,  the  Umpire  held  that  workers  ran 
the  risk  of  physical  violence  from  the 
strikers.  He  pointed  out  that  picketing 
employing  force  was  illegal  and  said  it 
was  very  unwise  to  pay  benefits  to  workers 
because  their  fellow  workers  are  allowed  to 
indulge  in  illegal  acts. 


Housing  Committee 

In  its  report  to  the  convention,  the 
CCA’s  housing  committee  recommended 
several  changes  to  the  National  Housing 
Act.  These  included:  extension  of  the 
90-per-cent  loan  provision  on  NHA  houses 
to  the  maximum  limit;  implementation  by 
the  lending  institutions  of  the  regulations 
permitting  30-year  amortization  periods; 
greater  recognition  of  the  differences  in 
housing  needs  and  concepts  in  the  various 
regions  of  Canada  and  between  urban 
centres,  medium-sized  towns  and  rural 
communities;  and  the  provision  of  “open- 
end”  mortgages,  to  assist  those  with 
incomes  of  less  than  $3,400,  to  young 
couples  purchasing  small  homes  designed 
to  be  enlarged  at  a  later  date  to  meet 
future  needs  at  a  reasonable  cost. 

In  order  to  encourage  people  to  save  a 
sufficient  amount  of  money  to  place  a  down 
payment  on  a  home,  the  committee  recom¬ 
mended  that  the  Government  be 
approached  to  issue  “Home  Purchase 
Savings  Bonds”  carrying  the  same  rate  of 
interest  as  Canada  Savings  Bonds.  These 
should  be  purchasable  under  a  payroll 
deduction  plan  from  banks  or  loan 
companies  at  any  time,  the  committee 
suggested. 

Apprenticeship  Committee 

Proper  training  of  apprentices  in  the 
construction  trades  “lags  far  behind  the 
demand,”  according  to  the  report  of  the 
CCA  apprenticeship  committee. 

“It  is  becoming  increasingly  apparent,” 
the  report  said,  that  a  shortage  of  prop¬ 
erly  trained  apprentices  in  the  various 
trades  not  only  slows  up  construction  and 
adds  to  costs  but  indirectly  affects  con¬ 
struction  materials  and  methods. 

In  the  trowel,  painting,  masonry,  plaster¬ 
ing  and  lath  work  trades  there  is  a  trend 
towards  substitution,  the  report  said,  noting 
that  more  progress  is  being  shown  in  such 
fields  as  electrical,  plumbing  and  sheet 
metal  work.  According  to  the  report, 
21,250  apprentices  were  in  training  in 
Canada  in  1954  compared  with  19,441 
in  1953. 

The  committee  urged  the  Association  to 
gives  its  fullest  support  and  co-operation 
to  the  growth  of  apprenticeship  training. 

Resolutions  Adopted 

Among  the  resolutions  approved  at  the 
convention  were  the  following: — 

That  the  federal  and  provincial  Gov¬ 
ernments  be  “strongly”  urged  to  amend 
their  labour  relations  legislation  to  require 
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the  use  of  secret  ballots  under  the  super¬ 
vision  of  electoral  officers  or  other  public 
officials  of  a  similar  status  when  trade 
unions  vote  on  strike  action.  The  CCA 
said  that  it  was  “especially  important”  that 
votes  on  strike  action  represent  the  voters’ 
“personal  feelings  and  considered  thinking”. 

That  law  enforcement  bodies  ensure 
“strict  compliance  with  the  laws  of  Canada” 
where  trade  unions  “ignore  the  normal 
processes  of  law  and  order  prior  to  and 
during  strikes”. 

That  the  facilities  of  the  Department 
of  Citizenship  and  Immigration  be  used 
to  encourage  “an  orderly  program  of 
selective  immigration”  with  due  emphasis 
being  given  to  workers  skilled  in  the  con¬ 
struction  and  allied  industries. 


That  the  federal  Government  be  com¬ 
mended  for  its  efforts  to  schedule  more 
public  works  during  the  wintertime  and 
that  other  governments  and  public  bodies, 
private  owners  and  designers  be  urged  to 
“take  action  to  promote  practices  to 
smooth  out  the  present  seasonal  fluctua¬ 
tions  in  construction  operations”. 

That  the  federal  Government  be  com¬ 
mended  for  changes  in  its  housing  legis¬ 
lation  last  year  and  that  action  be  taken 
to  develop  a  program  whereby  “at  least” 
125,000  dwelling  units  a  year  will  be  built. 
The  CCA  specifically  called  for  attention 
to  be  given  to  an  extension  of  the  90-per¬ 
cent  loan  provision  beyond  the  present 
$8,000  lending  limit  value  and  that  con¬ 
sideration  be  taken  of  the  age  and  “future 
prospects”  of  borrowers  in  addition  to  their 
income-carrying  charges  ratio. 


43^''  An  nual  Convention  of  the 

Ontario  Chamber  of  Commerce 

President  warns  that  demand  for  guaranteed  annual  wage  holds  serious 
implications  for  Canada,  criticizes  “drift  to  fewer  working  hours  and 
ever-increasing  wages".  Resolutions  call  for  more  government  control 
over  strikes  and  restriction  of  sympathy  and  jurisdictional  walkouts 


A  warning  that  the  demand  for  the 
guaranteed  annual  wage  by  labour  would 
lead  to  serious  implications  for  the  Cana¬ 
dian  consumer  and  a  criticism  of  “a  con¬ 
tinuous  drift  to  fewer  working  hours  and 
ever-increasing  wages  in  industry”  high¬ 
lighted  the  43rd  annual  convention  of  the 
Ontario  Chamber  of  Commerce  in  Ottawa 
January  6-7. 

Attended  by  some  175  delegates  repre¬ 
senting  33,000  business  men,  the  convention, 
under  the  chairmanship  of  A.  Roy  Courtice 
of  Toronto,  called  for  tight  government 
controls  over  labour  strikes  and  law 
enforcement  against  sympathy  walkouts, 
mass  picketing  and  intimidation  of  workers 
in  disputes. 

In  a  keynote  address  to  the  delegates, 
Chamber  President  Ivor  Wagner  charged 
that  the  rights  of  individual  workers  were 
rapidly  disappearing  in  the  realm  of  “big 
business  unionism”  operating  largely  for  the 
benefit  of  United  States  “union  bosses”. 

“The  matter  of  labour-management  rela¬ 
tions  is  one  of  growing  concern  in  all 
sections  of  the  province,”  he  said  at  the 


Chamber’s  opening  session.  “During  the 
year,  we  have  been  faced  with  serious 
stoppages  of  work  and  production  due  to 
industrial  disputes. 

“In  an  economy  such  as  ours  we  guard 
jealously  the  right  of  the  individual  to 
express  himself  freely  and  to  employ  his 
individual  skill  in  a  manner  which  will 
benefit  him  most,”  he  went  on.  “Yet 
there  is  every  indication  that  today  those 
rights  as  far  as  the  individual  worker  is 
concerned  are  rapidly  disappearing  in  the 
realm  of  big  business  unionism.” 

(In  a  statement  issued  January  7,  A.  R. 
Mosher,  President  of  the  Canadian  Con¬ 
gress  of  Labour,  criticized  Mr.  Wagner’s 
remarks  and  said  that  the  statement  that 
the  rights  of  workers  were  rapidly  dis¬ 
appearing  in  the  realm  of  “big  business 
unionism’’  are  “entirely  false”  and  greatly 
underrate  the  “intelligence  of  Canadian 
workers”.) 

(Mr.  Mosher  said  that  the  great  majority 
of  organized  workers  in  Canada  belong  to 
autonomous  unions — self-governing  in  collec¬ 
tive  bargaining  and  other  activities — and 
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that  they  have  individual  rights  “at  least 
equal”  to  those  of  any  other  group  in 
society.) 

Mr.  Wagner  warned  that  the  continua¬ 
tion  of  Ontario’s  industrial  progress  will 
depend  on  the  willingness  of  organized 
labour  to  recognize  that  its  responsibility 
does  not  end  with  “the  punching  of  the 
time  clock  at  the  end  of  the  day”.  He 
said  that  labour’s  responsibilities,  like  those 
of  management,  never  cease  and  that  the 
problems  of  one  are  the  problems  of  the 
other. 

The  Chamber  President  said  that  if 
labour  and  capital  are  to  get  alongTogether, 
there  must  be  mutual  trust  and  under¬ 
standing  based  “on  the  needs  of  each 
other”.  He  felt  that  there  should  be  no 
major  labour-management  difficulties  which 
“prudent”  men  could  not  solve  without 
recourse  to  the  “big  stick”. 

Mr.  Wagner  added:  “Unfortunately,  with 
the  gigantic  growth  and  complexity  of 
modern  industry,  the  simple  basic  principles 
of  capital  and  labour  have  been  lost  sight 
of  and  are  little  understood  by  the  majority 
of  workers.” 

In  a  policy  statement,  adopted  by  the 
convention,  the  Chamber  proposed  that  all 
strikes  be  prohibited  until  they  have  been 
authorized  by  a  majority  of  the  employees 
in  a  secret,  government-supervised  ballot 
held  after  a  “cooling-off’’  period.  The 
statement  also  urged  that  when  a  strike  is 
called,  the  minister  of  labour  be  empow¬ 
ered  to  poll  the  workers  secretly  to  find 
out  whether  they  wish  to  return  to  work. 

The  policy  statement  said  that  sympa¬ 
thetic  strikes,  strikes  due  to  jurisdictional 
disputes,  mass  picketing,  intimidation  and 
the  secondary  boycott  are  “inconsistent 
with  the  Canadian  way  of  life”  and  that 
“the  provisions  of  the  law  should  be 
enforced”. 


The  Chamber’s  75-member  policy  com¬ 
mittee  adopted  a  Hamilton  resolution 
calling  for  a  full  study  of  the  implications 
of  the  guaranteed  annual  wage  on  the 
Canadian  economy. 

A  spokesman  for  the  Hamilton  Chamber 
of  Commerce  said  that  the  guaranteed 
annual  wage,  enunciated  by  President 
Walter  Reuther  of  the  Congress  of  Indus¬ 
trial  Organizations,  originated  outside 
Canada  without  consideration  of  the 
impact  it  would  have  on  Canadian  prices 
and  the  markets  for  Canadian  goods. 

Referring  to  the  shortage  of  farm  labour, 
the  delegates  agreed  that  if  the  Canadian 
farmer  was  in  the  position  to  tolerate  short 
hours  and  pay  high  wages,  there  would  be 
little  difficulty  in  obtaining  Canadian  farm 
workers  and  in  keeping  farm  youth  on 
the  farms. 

The  Chamber  predicted  that  the  con¬ 
tinuing  drift  of  farm  youths  to  city  jobs 
will  make  agriculture  economically  sick  and 
that  a  sick  agriculture  “can  well  be  the 
harbinger  of  a  general  depression”.  It 
urged  that  a  government  body  be  set  up 
to  work  vigorously  towards  a  solution  of 
the  problem. 

Among  other  important  resolutions 
adopted  by  the  convention  were  those  in 
which  the  Chamber: — • 

Deplored  the  framing  of  Canadian  labour 
demands  in  the  United  States  and  else¬ 
where  as  an  “infringement  of  Canadian 
sovereignty”. 

Expressed  opposition  to  the  enactment 
of  check-off  legislation  and  said  that  labour 
unions  should  be  responsible  for  the 
management  of  their  own  internal  affairs. 

Declared  itself  opposed  to  any  form  of 
compulsory  health  insurance  and  state 
medicine. 


David  McDonald,  Steelv/orkers’  Chief,  Named  CIO  Vice-president 

The  executive  board  of  the  Congress  of  Industrial  Organizations  at  the  beginning  of 
this  month  elected  a  new  Vice-president,  named  three  officials  to  serve  on  the  United 
States  Department  of  Labor  Advisory  Committee  and  announced  the  date  and  site  of 
its  1955  convention. 

David  J.  McDonald,  President  of  the  United  Steelworkers  of  America,  was  named  a 
CIO  Vice-president  to  fill  the  vacancy  left  by  the  death  in  February  of  James  G. 
Thimmes,  a  Steelworkers  Vice-president. 

CIO  President  Walter  P.  Reuther,  Secretary-Treasurer  James  B.  Carey  and  Vice- 
presffient  Joseph  A.  Beirne  were  designated  to  serve  on  the  Department  of  Labor 
Advisory  Committee,  whose  formation  was  announced  last  November  by  Secretary  of 
Labor  James  P.  Mitchell  (L.G.,  Dec.  1954,  p.  1744). 

The  CIO’s  1955  convention  will  meet  in  Buffalo,  N.Y.,  the  week  of  October  17. 
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9*  Annual  Convention  of  the 

Ontario  Federation  of  Labour  (TLC) 

Ontario  Labour  Relations  Board  criticized.  Unemployment  and  labour 
unity  dominant  topics  at  meeting.  A.  F.  MacArthur  re-elected  president 


Sharp  criticism  of  the  Ontario  Labour 
Relations  Board,  strong  support  for  a 
merger  with  the  Canadian  Congress  of 
Labour  and  a  growing  concern  over  unem¬ 
ployment  highlighted  the  ninth  annual 
convention  of  the  Ontario  Federation  of 
Labour  (TLC)  held  in  Niagara  Falls 
January  15  to  17.  Some  400  delegates 
representing  approximately  250,000  trade 
unionists  in  the  province  considered  110 
resolutions  during  the  three-day  meeting. 

Nearly  a  quarter  of  the  resolutions 
criticized  the  provincial  labour  board  or 
suggested  improvements  in  its  operations. 

Although  the  convention  agreed  that  the 
Act  which  brought  the  labour  board  into 
operation  was  fair,  it  declared  that  it  was 
intended  to  be  a  court  of  human  relations 
rather  than  a  court  of  law.  In  a  state¬ 
ment  of  policy,  incorporating  many  of  the 
points  at  issue,  the  Federation  said:  “We 
are  somewhat  alarmed  by  the  trend  of  the 
Board,  particularly  in  the  past  couple  of 
j^ears,  towards  the  technical  and  away  from 
the  humanitarian  approach  to  labour 
relations.” 

A  recommendation  to  appoint  a  special 
committee  on  the  province’s  Labour  Rela¬ 
tions  Act,  on  a  year-round  basis,  received 
the  unanimous  support  of  the  convention. 

The  TLC  Federation  asked  the  Board  to 
make  every  effort  to  eliminate  delays  in 
reaching  decisions.  Delays,  it  said,  were 
hurting  unions  and  aggravating  industrial 
relations  which  the  Act  was  designed  to 
prevent.  One  resolution  urged  that  the 
Board’s  procedure  be  changed  so  that  no 
decision  was  held  up  longer  than  eight 
weeks.  The  Federation  further  asked  that 
the  Act  be  amended  to  prevent  an 
employer  from  applying  for  the  decertifi¬ 
cation  of  a  bargaining  unit. 

Strong  criticism  of  lawyers  who  appear 
before  the  labour  board  was  raised  by 
Russell  Harvey,  AFL  Representative  in 
Canada  and  a  member  of  the  Ontario 
board. 

“The  use  of  legal  labour  relations  experts 
is  going  to  create  industrial  strife,”  he 
said.  Labour  is  not  pleased  “with  the 
introduction  of  legalisms  into  labour  rela¬ 
tions”  and  was  going  “to  take  a  stand  on 
it,”  he  declared. 


“These  lawyers  have  tried  to  introduce 
the  atmosphere  of  a  court  to  labour  hear¬ 
ings.  Why  introduce  legalism  and  refer¬ 
ences  to  cases  long  ago  when  we  have 
laymen  sitting  on  the  board?”  he  asked. 

“If  this  had  been  intended,  a  condition 
of  membership  of  the  Board  would  be 
graduation  from  a  law  school.  Over  the 
years  the  lawyers  have  introduced  their 
own  jargon  which  means  nothing  to  the 
laymen  on  the  Board.’’ 

The  trade  union  official  charged  that 
with  unemployment  and  by  the  aid  of 
“would-be  legal  specialists’’  some  employers 
were  taking  advantage  of  restraining 
influences  in  the  Act  and  had  been  depriv¬ 
ing  unions  of  what  should  be  their  rights. 

Lawyers  handling  labour  disputes  were 
interested  only  in  the  fees  attached,  he 
said,  and  their  use  by  management  was 
the  “worst  kind  of  intervention”.  Mr. 
Harvey  further  objected  to  companies 
having  recourse  to  the  courts  to  challenge 
a  decision  of  the  Board.  In  courts  of  law, 
the  judges  knew  little  of  the  disputes,  were 
“unintentionally  sociallj^  prejudiced”  and 
were  not  equipped  to  handle  such  cases, 
he  said. 

Support  for  a  merger  of  the  Trades  and 
Labour  Congress  with  the  Canadian  Con¬ 
gress  of  Labour  was  emphasized  when 
Federation  President  A.  F.  MacArthur 
declared;  “It  is  to  be  hoped  that  the 
leadership  of  both  segments  of  the  labour 
movement  will  work  unceasingly  and  with¬ 
out  thought  of  personality  to  make  1955 
a  banner  year”.  Earlier  in  his  keynote 
address,  Mr.  MacArthur  called  upon  the 
delegates  to  give  their  full  support  to  the 
striking  CCL  auto  workers  in  the  Ford 
plants  at  Windsor,  Oakville  and  Etobicoke. 

Speaking  directly  on  the  strike,  the 
Federation  head  said;  “I  am  sure  the  dele¬ 
gates  appreciate  the  principles  involved  and 
are  in  full  support,  morally  and  otherwise, 
with  the  workers  in  their  struggle,  and 
wish  them  an  early  and  honourable  settle¬ 
ment.” 

Unemployment,  particularly  at  the  A.  V. 
Roe,  Canada,  Limited,  where,  it  was  said, 
1,100  workers  have  been  laid  off,  occupied 
a  considerable  part  of  the  delegates’  time. 
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The  convention  blamed  the  federal  Gov¬ 
ernment  for  the  lay-off  and,  in  a  resolu¬ 
tion  telegraphed  to  Ottawa,  condemned 
the  decision  to  cut  back  defence  production 
at  the  plant.  The  emergency  resolution, 
which  was  unanimously  adopted,  charged 
that  the  Government  had  ordered  the 
cutback  in  order  to  balance  the  defence 
budget.  It  added  that  this  action  had 
thrown  more  than  1,000  workers  on  an 
already  saturated  labour  market  and  that 
unemployment  in  Ontario  had  reached 
dangerous  proportions  and  was  threatening 
the  well-being  of  the  province.  The  con¬ 
vention  decided  to  ask  the  provincial 
Government  to  protest  strongly  to  Ottawa. 

President  MacArthur  criticized  the  Gov¬ 
ernment  for  what  he  termed  its  failure  to 
take  a  realistic  view  of  the  economic  and 
employment  situation.  “With  the  eyes  of 
the  world  upon  Canada,”  he  said,  “with 
capital  coming  in  from  Europe  and  the 
United  States  for  the  purpose  of  invest¬ 
ment  in  our  natural  resources,  the  Gov¬ 
ernment  long  ago  should  have  taken  down 
from  the  dusty  federal  shelves  all  those 
extensive  work  programs  it  has  so  long 
considered.” 

The  TLC  official  cited  bridges,  canals  in 
the  Maritimes,  atomic  development,  public 
buildings,  hydro  schemes  and  federal  and 
provincial  housing  projects  as  “crying 
needs”  at  the  present  time  as  a  means  of 
“bolstering  the  Canadian  economy  and 
providing  work  for  the  unemployed”. 

Mr.  MacArthur  suggested  that  the  Gov¬ 
ernment  should  control  immigration  in 
relation  to  the  number  of  jobs  available. 
He  further  suggested  that  immigration  be 
handled  by  the  Department  of  Labour, 
which  is  “in  a  position  intelligently  to 
apply  a  sound  policy  of  immigration 
control”. 


Ontario  Chamber  of  Commerce  charges 
that  labour  unions  were  run  '  by  their 
leaders  and  recommendations  that  strike 
votes  be  decided  by  secret,  government- 
controlled  ballots,  were  denied  by  the 
Federation  President,  who  said;  “It  is 
quite  apparent  they  have  given  no  con¬ 
sideration  to  the  fact  that  the  vast 
majority,  if  not  all  of  our  trade  unions 
require  a  secret  ballot  before  strike  action 
is  taken”. 

Mr.  MacArthur  said  that  critics  should 
be  told  that  the  trade  unions  were  run 
by  the  workers  and  not  the  leaders  and 
that  it  w’as  the  former  who  made  decisions. 

Trades  and  Labour  Congress  President 
Claude  Jodoin,  addressing  the  delegates, 
said  that  the  aim  of  both  TLC  and  CCL 
was  to  organize  the  unorganized  “rather 
than  enticing  members  from  each  other”. 
The  TLC  head  endorsed  the  Federation’s 
stand  on  unemployment  and  on  unity  with 
the  Canadian  Congress  of  Labour. 

The  closing  day  of  the  convention  saw 
approval  b5^  a  narrow  majority  of  a  reso¬ 
lution  calling  for  an  Ontario  hospital 
sweepstake.  Two  votes  were  taken  at  the 
insistence  of  delegates  to  determine  accu¬ 
rately  the  feeling  of  the  convention  on 
this  matter.  Under  the  proposed  legisla¬ 
tion,  a  provincial  lottery  would  be  organ¬ 
ized  with  the  revenue  being  used  for  the 
modernization  of  hospitals. 

Federation  President  MacArthur  was 
re-elected  head  of  the  labour  organization 
for  the  eighth  time  in  the  annual  elections 
held  at  the  close  of  the  convention. 
Others  re-elected  were  Secretary-Treasurer 
John  Hancox  and  Vice-presidents  William 
Boothroyd  and  I.  M.  Dodds. 

R.  W.  Ostling,  of  Fort  William,  only  new 
member  of  the  executive,  was  elected  a 
vice-president. 

The  convention  decided  that  its  1956 
sessions  would  be  held  in  Toronto. 


McGill’s  Industrial  Relations  Conference  Scheduled  for  April  18-19 

Hon.  Milton  F.  Gregg,  Minister  of  Labour,  will  deliver  the  dinner  address  at  the 
7th  Annual  Industrial  Relations  Conference  at  McGill  University.  He  will  speak  on 
“Social  Responsibilities  and  the  Conciliation  Process”. 

The  central  theme  of  the  conference,  to  be  held  April  18  and  19,  is  “Industrial 
Conflict  and  Dispute  Settlement  .  Canadian  and  United  States  speakers  with  special 
knowledge  and  interest  in  the  field  have  been  invited  to  present  papers. 

Speakers  will  be  Dr.  Wilbert  E.  Moore,  Princeton  University,  who  will  speak  on 
“The  Nature  of  Industrial  Conflict”;  Prof.  David  L.  Cole,  Cornell  University,  “Achieving 
Agreement  in  Collective  Bargaining”;  J.  C.  Adams,  Central  Ontario  Industrial  Relations 
Institute,  “The  Conciliation  Process— a  Management  Viewpoint”;  Eamon  Park,  United 
Steelworkers  of  America  (CIO-CCL),  “The  Conciliation  Process — A  LTnion  Viewpoint”; 
and  Prof.  H.  D.  Woods,  Director  of  McGill’s  Industrial  Relations  Centre,  “A  Critical 
Appraisal  of  Compulsory  Conciliation  in  Canada”. 
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11  "’Annual  Convention  of  the 

B.C.  Federation  of  Labour  (CCL) 

Direct  political  action  to  be  encouraged,  province-wide  strike  fund  to 
be  studied  and  amendments  to  Labour-Relations  Act  to  be  sought.  Pro¬ 
vincial  Government  urged  to  adopt  program  to  combat  unemployment 


Direct  large-scale  political  action  is  to 
be  encouraged  for  the  first  time  in  all 
British  Columbia  unions  affiliated  with  the 
Canadian  Congress  of  Labour  as  a  result 
of  approval  given  by  125  delegates  at  the 
11th  annual  convention  of  the  B.C.  Federa¬ 
tion  of  Labour  in  Vancouver  January  S-9. 

Unemplo3^ment,  amendment  of  the  pro¬ 
vincial  labour  relations  legislation,  estab¬ 
lishment  of  a  province-wide  strike  fund, 
closer  co-operation  between  farmers  and 
labour,  the  40-hour  week  and  trade  were 
given  prominence  in  discussions  at  the  two- 
day  convention. 

Lender  the  political  action  program,  local 
unions  will  be  encouraged  to  set  up  com¬ 
mittees  to  study  legislative  matters  affecting 
their  nnembers  and  to  encourage  participa¬ 
tion  in  all  municipal,  provincial  and  federal 
elections.  A  provincial  pohtical  action 
committee  will  be  established,  composed  of 
selected  members  of  the  Federation’s 
executive,  plus  one  representative  of  each 
local,  district  or  area. 

Handbooks  and  bulletins  will  be  pre¬ 
pared  for  distribution  and  advertising  will 
be  purchased  when  necessary  to  inform  the 
public  of  political  issues.  The  provincial 
committee  will  study  financing  of  the  plan 
and  will  prepare  a  “battle  plan”  for  the 
coming  municipal,  provincial  and  federal 
elections. 

Unemployment 

“Nothing  short  of  another  war”  will 
prevent  unemployment  in  Canada  from 
soaring  past  the  600,000  mark  this  winter, 
Donald  MacDonald,  CCL  Secretary- 
Treasurer,  told  the  delegates.  The  Govern¬ 
ment’s  “unrealistic”  unemployment  figures 
show  only  a  part  of  the  picture,  he 
asserted. 

“It’s  a  fair  estimate  that  400,000  Cana¬ 
dians  are  out  of  work  right  now,”  he  said, 
“and  by  March  the  figure  will  have  risen 
to  half-a-million.  There’s  apparently  noth¬ 
ing  that  can  stop  unemployment  from 
shooting  past  600,000  by  early  March,”  he 
added. 


The  British  Columbia  Government  was 
called  upon  by  the  Federation  to  under¬ 
take  the  following  program  to  combat 
unemployment : — 

The  provincial  Government  to  make 
public  a  clear-cut  policy  for  combating 
unemployment. 

Provincial  and  municipal  governments  to 
make  use  of  the  provisions  of  the  National 
Housing  Act  which  provides  for  three-level 
government  participation  in  housing 
projects. 

Government  to  time  public  works,  where 
practical,  to  provide  maximum  employment 
with  the  same  principle  to  be  applied  to 
all  purchases  of  goods,  services  or  repairs. 

Establishment  on  a  voluntary  basis  of  a 
provincial  advisory  committee  on  unem¬ 
ployment  with  representation  from  Gov¬ 
ernment,  labour,  management  and  the 
National  Employment  Service. 

Provincial-municipal  co-operation  to 
achieve  co-ordinated  planning  of  projects. 

Provincial  Government  to  consider  the 
advisability  of  sending  a  “government- 
labour-management  goodwill  and  trade 
delegation”  to  all  countries  “speedily  and 
economically  accessible  from  our  Pacific 
ports”  to  promote  “closer  relationships  and 
improved  trade”. 

Increased  grants  to  be  made  available 
for  research  projects  to  discover  new  uses 
for,  or  new  products  from,  “our  natural 
resources”,  to  speed  the  building  of 
secondary  industries  throughout  the 
province. 

Federal  Government  co-operation  to  be 
sought  for  a  study  of  “all  factors,  including 
facilities,”  having  a  bearing  on  exports 
through  the  province’s  ports,  “to  ensure 
that  nothing  is  overlooked  which  can 
improve  our  exports  and  trade  with  coun¬ 
tries  adjacent  to  the  Pacific  Ocean”. 

Enactment  of  legislation  providing  for 
the  40-hour,  five-day  week,  two  weeks’ 
holidays  with  pay  and  abolition  of  blanket 
overtime  permits. 

Strike  Fund 

A  province-wide  strike  fund  among  all 
CCL-affiliated  unions  was  approved  in  prin¬ 
ciple  by  the  Federation  when  delegates 
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agreed  to  the  establishment  of  a  committee 
to  study  all  phases  of  such  a  fund. 

Commenting  upon  the  proposed  fund,  a 
Federation  spokesman  said:  “We  must  set 
up  something  to  replace  a  plan  that  is 

going  to  fall  apart.  The  old  system  of 

collections  in  plants  and  on  the  streets 

is  out-wearing  its  welcome.” 

The  proposed  strike  fund  will  not  be 
available  to  unions  not  voting  to  partici¬ 
pate,  will  be  opened  only  upon  the  request 
of  a  striking  union,  will  apply  only  to 

British  Columbia  and  will  be  administered 
by  a  trusteeship  of  three  or  five  persons. 

Other  Resolutions 

The  convention  agreed  to  seek  amend¬ 
ment  of  the  “most  vicious”  sections  of  the 
provincial  Labour  Relations  Act.  Dele¬ 
gates  were  urged  to  get  out  and  campaign 
for  changes  in  the  Act. 

Among  the  resolutions  approved  were 
those : — • 

Condemning  the  actions  of  the  federal 
lovernment  in  “forcing  compulsory  arbi- 
ration”  on  railway  trade  unionists. 

Advocating  an  “ever  closer  affiliation” 
ietween  agriculture  and  labour. 

Calling  for  amendment  of  the  Unem¬ 
ployment  Insurance  Act  in  order  to  in¬ 
crease  and  extend  benefits  and  to  aid 
workers  who  are  excluded  from  coverage 
or  whose  benefits  have  been  exhausted. 

Urging  the  federal  Government  to  estab¬ 
lish  a  national  health  insurance  plan. 

Requesting  income  tax  legislation  amend¬ 
ments  providing  for  reduced  rates  and 
increased  exemptions. 

Demanding  that  the  pension  allowance 
granted  to  old  persons  and  veterans  be 
increased  to  “at  least  a  minimum  of  $150 
per  month”. 

Calling  upon  the  provincial  Government 
to  reduce  the  period  of  hours  of  exemption 
from  the  Hours  of  Work  Act  on  the 
handling  of  fresh  fruits  and  vegetables  from 


nine  hours  per  day,  six  days  a  week  from 
June  1  to  November  30  each  year  to  eight 
hours  per  day,  six  days  per  w^eek,  Monday 
to  Saturday  from  July  1  to  September  30 
each  year. 

Resolutions  Not  Approved 

Twm  resolutions  submitted  by  the 
allegedly  leftist  Marine  Workers  and 
Boilermakers  Union,  Local  No.  1,  one 
referring  to  labour  unity  and  the  other  to 
West  German  re-armament,  were  not 
carried  by  the  convention. 

The  first,  calling  upon  the  Federation  to 
go  on  record  as  “endorsing”  the  recent 
no-raiding  pact  between  the  Trades  and 
Labour  Congress  of  Canada  and  the  CCL 
and  urging  all  affiliates  to  participate  in 
the  pact  “to  the  end  that  we  may  have 
organic  unity  in  the  trade  union  move¬ 
ment  in  Canada”  failed  to  obtain  conven¬ 
tion  approval. 

The  second  resolution,  calling  upon  the 
Federation  to  go  on  record  “as  opposed  to 
the  re-armament  of  Western  Germany”  also 
did  not  receive  convention  approval  and 
was  referred  back  to  the  resolutions 
committee. 

An  executive  resolution  urging  the 
Federation  to  participate  in  the  organ¬ 
ization  of  a  “non-partisan  democratic 
association  for  the  purpose  of  imparting 
information  to  citizens  of  the  dangerous 
effects  of  laws,  and  encroaching  of  our 
democratic  freedoms  coming  into  being 
under  the  present  administration”  did  not 
obtain  the  approval  of  the  delegates. 

Election  of  Officers 

Convention  elections  returned  Dan 
Radford  to  his  post  as  Federation 
President.  Others  elected  included  J. 
Morris,  1st  Vice-president;  W.  Symington, 
2nd  Vice-president;  R.  Smeal,  3rd  Vice- 
president;  and  George  Home,  Secretary- 
Treasurer. 


ILO  Director  Says  1954  "Probably  Best  of  Post-War  Years" 

For  the  world’s  workers,  1954  was  “probably  the  best  of  the  post-war  years,”  David 
Morse,  Director-General  of  the  International  Labour  Office,  said  in  a  statement  issued  in 
Geneva  last  month. 

Incomplete  “but  convincing”  statistics  from  all  parts  of  the  world,  Mr.  Morse  said, 
showed  “modest  gains  in  most  of  ,the  fields  that  determine  worker  well-being”.  Unem¬ 
ployment  was  generally  reduced,  consumer  prices  remained  “remarkably  stable”,  real 
wages  showed  modest  gains  in  most  reporting  countries  and  the  time  lost  as  a  result  of 
strikes  was  very  low,  he  said. 

Inflation  was  confined  to  a  few  small  sectors  of  the  world’s  economy  instead  of  being 
a  characteristic  feature  of  most  regions,  as  it  had  been  since  1945,  Mr.  Morse  declared. 
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From  the  Labour  Gazette,  February  1905 


50  Years  Ago  This  Month 

Ten-hour  day  and  daily  wage  of  $2  to  $4  most  common  for  bricklayers 
and  masons  half  century  ago;  shorter  hours  found  in  Ontario,  British 
Columbia  and  highest  wage,  $6  a  day,  reported  from  Similkamean,  B.C. 


The  ten-hour  day  and  a  daily  wage 
ranging  from  $2  to  $4  were  common 
features  of  conditions  of  work  among  brick¬ 
layers  and  masons  in  Canada  in  1904  and 
1905  according  to  a  feature  article  published 
in  the  February  1905  issue  of  the  Labour 
Gazette.  A  survey  of  2,519  employers  and 
2.S83  labour  organizations,  of  whom  624  or 
about  11-5  per  cent  replied  to  the  Depart¬ 
ment’s  questionnaire,  revealed  that  the 
ten-hour  day  was  most  common  in  the 
Maritimes  and  Quebec  while  in  Ontario, 
nearly  one-half  of  the  replies  received 
reported  a  nine-hour  day  or  shorter. 

A  breakdown  of  287  individual  replies 
concerning  hours  of  work  showed  that  185 
were  on  a  ten-hour  day,  82  on  a  nine-hour 
day  and  20  on  an  eight-hour  day.  The 
bricklayers  and  masons  working  an  eight- 
hour  day  were  confined  exclusively  to 
Ontario  and  British  Columbia  and  included 
the  cities  of  Toronto,  London,  Niagara 
Falls,  Vancouver,  Rossland  and  New 
Westminster. 

The  highest  daily  wage  for  bricklayers 
noted  by  the  Department  was  $6,  which 
was  the  current  rate  in  Similkamean,  B.C. 
The  lowest  daily  rate  was  S1.25-$2  in 
Edgett’s  Landing,  N.B.  Daily  wage  rates 
for  masons  ranged  from  a  high  of  $6  in 
Similkamean  to  a  low  of  $1.50  in  Port 
Hastings,  N.S. 

Referring  to  the  wage  rates  quoted  in  the 
Royal  Commission  on  Capital  and  Labour 
of  1889,  the  Department  noted  that  brick¬ 
layers’  wages  had  increased  approximately 
21-4  per  cent  by  1904  while  rates  for 
masons  had  risen  by  about  16-16  per  cent. 

In  1889,  the  ten-hour  day  was  generally 
prevalent  for  both  classes  whereas  by  1904 
every  city  surveyed,  with  the  exception  of 
three,  reported  a  nine-hour  day. 

The  high  daily  wage  for  bricklayers  in 
1889  was  $3.50-$4  in  Quebec  city  and  $2-$3 
for  masons  in  Saint  John,  N.B.  Looking 
back  34  years  to  1869,  the  Department 
reported  that  the  wages  of  bricklayers, 
masons  and  labourers  had  doubled  and  that 
since  1895  the  wage  increases  had  amounted 
to  about  30  per  cent. 


General  industrial  conditions  in  Canada 
during  January  were  termed  “exceptionally 
buojmnt,”  comparing  favourably  with 
December  and  showing  a  great  improve¬ 
ment  over  January  1904.  Less  employment 
activity  was  reported  from  Windsor,  Hull, 
Quebec,  Vancouver  and  Victoria. 

Lumbering,  mining,  transportation  and 
several  branches  of  manufacturing  reported 
increased  activity  although  many  branches 
of  trade  registered  a  decline  following  the 
holiday  season,  the  Gazette  reported. 

The  price  of  sugar  advanced  again  in 
January  to  bring  that  staple  to  its  highest 
peak  in  15  years,  the  Gazette  said.  In  the 
opening  half  of  the  month,  two  successive 
price  increases  were  registered. 

A  rise  of  approximately  ten  per  cent  in 
the  cost  of  boots  and  shoes  was  forecast 
and  concern  was  being  expressed,  particu¬ 
larly  in  Quebec,  at  possible  rental  increases. 

Immigration  to  Canada  continued  at  a 
high  peak  in  January  and  shipping  and 
transportation  companies  reported  that  the 
coming  season  would  exceed  all  others  in 
the  number  of  new  arrivals.  The  Gazette 
said  that  in  no  other  year  had  the  demand 
for  transportation  to  Canada  been  so  great 
before  the  end  of  February. 

During  December,  1,317  immigrants  from 
the  British  Isles,  1,289  from  the  United 
States  and  1,062  from  other  areas  were 
reported  to  have  arrived  in  Canada. 

A  slight  increase,  to  seven,  in  the  number 
of  industrial  disputes  was  registered  in 
January,  compared  with  five  in  the  previous 
month.  Of  the  disputes  beginning  in  the 
month,  two  were  in  the  building  trades, 
two  in  the  metal  trades  and  one  each  in 
the  tobacco  industry  and  transportation. 

The  loss  of  time  to  employees  through 
trade  disputes  was  approximately  2,775 
working  days,  an  increase  of  about  1,150 
compared  with  December  but  a  decrease 
of  13,700  compared  with  January  1904. 

During  the  year  1903-04,  the  conciliation 
services  of  the  Department  of  Labour  were 
requested  on  four  occasions,  according  to 
the  fourth  annual  report  of  the  Depart¬ 
ment,  which  was  published  in  January. 
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Isiternational 
Liaboiir  Organization 


8"’  Conference  of  Labour  Statisticians 

Government  statisticians  from  20  countries  agree  on  ways  to  define 
employment  and  unemployment  and  on  scope,  frequency  of  collection 
of  employment  statistics;  adopt  provisional  classification  of  occupations 


Statistical  problems  and  methods  con¬ 
nected  with  the  definitions  of  employment 
and  unemployment,  the  development  of  an 
international  standard  classification  of  occu¬ 
pations,  and  international  comparisons  of 
real  wages  were  studied  and  discussed  at 
the  Eighth  International  Conference  of 
Labour  Statisticians  convened  in  Geneva  by 
the  International  Labour  Office  November 
23  to  December  3.  The  Conference,  which 
meets  approximately  every  three  years  to 
consider  ways  and  means  of  improving 
labour  statistics  and  increasing  their  inter¬ 
national  comparability,  was  attended  by 
representatives  from  20  countries,  including 
Canada. 

The  Canadian  delegation  was  headed  by 
Dr.  Nathan  Keyfitz,  Chief  Research  Statis¬ 
tician  of  the  Dominion  Bureau  of  Statistics. 
He  was  assisted  by  Neil  McKellar, 
Assistant  Director  of  the  Labour  and  Prices 
Division  of  the  Bureau  of  Statistics,  and 
by  Dr.  William  Dymond,  Chief  of  the 
Manpower  Division,  Economics  and 
Research  Branch,  Department  of  Labour. 
In  contrast  to  the  usual  conferences  of  the 
International  Labour  Organization,  which 
are  representative  of  employers,  workers 
and  governments,  the  Statisticians’  Con¬ 
ference  consisted  only  of  government 
statistical  experts. 

Resolutions  defining  employment  and 
unemployment  and  the  various  ways  in 
which  statistics  should  be  classified  were 
approved  by  the  committee  established  for 
this  purpose.  In  addition,  agreement  was 
reached  on  the  scope  and  nature  of  such 
statistics  and  the  frequency  of  their 
collection. 

The  standards  and  definitions  estab¬ 
lished  are  intended  to  serve  as  a  basis 
whereby  employment  and  unemployment 
levels  may  be  compared  between  various 
countries.  Prompt  publication  and  ready 
availability  of  these  figures  were  requested 
by  the  committee. 

The  ILO  was  asked  to  prepare  one  or 
more  manuals  relating  to  employment  and 
unemployment  statistics  for  the  guidance 


of  countries  in  collecting  and  reporting  on 
these  figures  and  to  undertake  regular 
surveys  of  their  experience  in  this  field. 

In  the  committee  dealing  with  occupa¬ 
tional  classifications,  agreement  was  reached 
that  the  basis  of  classifying  occupations 
should  be  the  trade,  profession  or  type  of 
work  performed  by  the  individual  regard¬ 
less  of  the  branch  of  economic  activity  to 
which  he  is  attached  or  his  industrial 
status.  A  provisional  classification  of 
occupations  was  adopted  by  the  committee. 
The  ILO  was  requested  to  convene  a 
meeting  of  experts  who  would  draft  a  final 
version  to  be  reviewed  and  adopted  by 
the  Ninth  Statistical  Conference. 

One  of  the  major  problems  in  establish¬ 
ing  international  occupational  classifications 
is  in  the  development  of  a  standard  that 
can  be  used  in  common  for  census  pur¬ 
poses  and  also  for  migration  and  placement 
purposes. 

The  committee  considering  real  wages, 
under  the  chairmanship  of  Dr.  Keyfitz,  was 
assigned  the  task  of  devising  wage  com¬ 
parisons  that  would  take  account  of  price 
differences.  The  three  comparisons  in¬ 
volved  are;  changes  in  level  from  one 
point  in  time  to  another  in  a  given 
country,  differences  in  level  between  coun¬ 
tries  at  a  given  time  and,  differences  in 
trends  between  countries. 

In  addition  to  studying  the  methods  of 
calculating  the  two  components  of  real 
wages,  money  wage  rates  and  price  indexes, 
the  committee  took  account  of  fringe 
benefits,  unemployment,  social  security  and 
family  allowances. 

The  committee’s  resolution  pointed  out 
that  real  wages  and  the  goods  and  services 
which  can  be  purchased  with  wages  must 
be  distinguished  from  the  broader  concept 
of  the  level  of  living  to  which  they  are 
related.  Real  wage  comparisons  between 
places  should  also  be  made  on  the  basis  of 
the  price  and  consumption  pattern  in  each 
area,  the  committee  added. 
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Reorganized  LMPC  Makes  Progress 

Excellent  progress  is  reported  by  the 
LMPC  at  Irving  Pulp  and  Paper,  Limited, 
of  Lancaster,  N.B.,  where  the  unit  was 
reorganized  last  February  after  a  period  of 
inactivity. 

Employees  at  the  plant  are  represented 
by  the  International  Brotherhood  of  Pulp, 
Sulphite  and  Paper  Mill  Workers  (AFL- 
TLC). 

The  committee  meets  regularly  every 
fourth  Monday,  at  3  p.m.,  except  during 
a  period  of  two  months  in  the  summer, 
when  vacations  make  it  difficult  to  get  all 
members  together  at  any  specified  time. 

Meetings  are  of  limited  duration  and  a 
definite  agenda  is  prepared  one  week  in 
advance  of  the  meeting,  to  prevent  wasting 
time  on  side  issues.  Any  unfinished  busi¬ 
ness  is  carried  forward  to  the  next 
meeting.  The  committee  has  found  through 
experience  that  a  strict  time  Limit  for 
meetings  has  contributed  greatly  to  the 
success  of  the  group. 

The  committee  membership  is  five 
members  from  management  and  seven 
from  employees.  Four  members  are  per¬ 
manent.  They  are:  the  presidents  of  the 
two  locals,  the  personnel  supervisor  and 
the  mill  manager.  Mill  Manager  C.  B. 
Davies,  and  C.  E.  Lynch,  representing  the 
employees,  act  as  co-chairmen  and,  as  such, 
preside  at  alternate  meetings.  This  plan 
has  been  found  mutually  advantageous. 

Subcommittees  Operating 

Standing  sub-committees  operating  under 
the  guidance  of  the  LMPC  total  five;  they 
are:  safety  committee,  suggestion  com¬ 
mittee,  recreation  and  welfare  committee, 
sanitation  committee,  parking  and  pub¬ 
licity  committee. 

Since  the  safety  committee  went  into 
operation  under  the  guidance  of  the 
LMPC,  a  reduction  of  30  per  cent  in  lost 
time  accidents  has  been  recorded  at  the 
mill.  The  chairman  of  the  safety  com¬ 
mittee  is  R.  Danells. 


Many  valuable  suggestions  for  improve¬ 
ments  around  the  mill  followed  reorganiza¬ 
tion  of  the  suggestion  committee.  Four  of 
the  ideas  submitted  earned  cash  awards  for 
the  employees  concerned. 

The  recreation  and  welfare  committee 
succeeded  during  the  summer  months  in 
re-establishing  the  former  interest  in  soft- 
ball,  and  in  the  fall  got  the  bowling  league 
going  in  full  swing.  The  bowling  league  is 
particular^  popular  among  the  employees. 

In  addition  to  the  foregoing  benefits 
derived  from  the  work  of  the  committee, 
there  have  been  other  advantages  gained 
for  both  management  and  employees  in  the 
realm  of  mutual  understanding  and  co¬ 
operation. 

The  committee  is  entering  its  second  year 
of  operation,  confident  that  its  accomplish¬ 
ments  in  the  future  will  surpass  those  of 
the  past. 

Commonwealth  Conference  Scheduled 

A  conference  of  interest  to  labour  and 
management  throughout  the  British  Com¬ 
monwealth  is  scheduled  to  take  place  in 
Oxford,  England,  in  July  next  year,  and 
will  discuss  a  plan  of  “humanizing”  indus¬ 
try,  conceived  by  the  Duke  of  Edinburgh. 

It  is  expected  that  the  conference  will 
be  attended  by  some  280  men  and  women 
between  the  age  limits  of  25  and  45,  with 
approximately  190  of  them  being  from 
overseas  and  90  from  the  United  Kingdom. 

In  order  “to  preserve  the  independent 
character  of  the  conference”  governments 
will  not  be  formally  represented  there. 

The  men  and  women  attending  from  the 
many  countries  of  the  Commonwealth  and 
Empire  will  have  experience  in  the  man¬ 
agerial,  technical  and  operative  roles  in 
industry,  and  the  conference  will  give  them 
the  opportunity  to  find  out  how  their 
various  countries,  some  with  advanced 
development  and  others  less  advanced,  can 
learn  from  and  about  one  another. 


Establishment  of  Labour-Management 
Production  Committees  (LMPCs)  is 
encouraged  and  assisted  by  the  Labour- 
Management  Co-operation  Service,  In¬ 
dustrial  Relations  Branch,  Department 
of  Labour.  In  addition  to  field  repre¬ 
sentatives  located  in  key  industrial 
centres,  who  are  available  to  help  both 
managements  and  trade  unions  set  up 
LMPCs,  the  Service  provides  publicity 
aids  in  the  form  of  booklets,  films  and 
posters.  * 
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Certification  and  Other  Proceedings  before 

the  Canada  Labour  Relations  Board 


The  Canada  Labour  Relations  Board 
met  for  two  days  during  December.  The 
Board  issued  three  certificates  designating 
bargaining  agents,  ordered  one  representa¬ 
tion  vote  of  employees  and  granted  one 
application  for  revocation  of  certification. 
During  the  month  the  Board  received  three 
applications  for  certification. 

Applications  for  Certification  Granted 

1.  The  Canadian  Merchant  Service  Guild, 
Inc.,  on  behalf  of  a  unit  of  masters,  mates 
and  skippers  (boat  operators)  employed  on 
towing  vessels  operated  by  Stone  Brothers 
Limited,  Port  Alberni,  B.C.  (L.G.,  Dec. 
1954,  p.  1723). 

2.  Brotherhood  of  Railway  and  Steam¬ 
ship  Clerks,  Freight  Handlers,  Express  and 
Station  Employees,  on  behalf  of  a  unit  of 
freight  handling  and  longshoring  employees 
of  Clarke  Steamship  Co.  Limited,  Montreal 
(L.G.,  Jan.,  p.  60). 

3.  Canadian  Merchant  Service  Guild, 
Inc.,  on  behalf  of  a  unit  of  deck  officers 
employed  by  Yankcanuck  Steamships 
Limited,  Sault  Ste.  Marie,  Ont.  (L.G.,  Jan., 

p.  60). 

Representation  Vote  Ordered 

National  Association  of  Broadcast 
Employees  and  Technicians,  applicant,  and 
The  Niagara  District  Broadcasting  Co.  Ltd. 
(Radio  Station  CKTB),  St.  Catharines, 


Ont.,  respondent  (L.G.,  Dec.  1954,  p.  1723). 
(Returning  Officer:  R.  L.  O’Neill.) 

Revocation  of  Certification 

J.  R.  Chorley,  Marion  Fleming,  W.  A. 
Swaffield,  applicants,  National  Association 
of  Broadcast  Employees  and  Technicians, 
respondent,  and  Brookland  Company 
Limited  (now  Frontenac  Broadcasting 
Company  Lirqited)  Radio  Station  CKWS, 
Kingston,  Ont.  The  application  was 
granted  following  a  public  hearing  of  the 
parties  and  the  taking  of  a  vote  of  the 
employees  affected  (L.G.,  Jan.,  p.  60). 

Applications  for  Certification  Received 

1.  Brotherhood  of  Railway  and  Steamship 
Clerks,  Freight  Handlers,  Express  and 
Station  Employees,  on  behalf  of  a  unit  of 
employees  of  the  Canadian  Pacific  Railway 
Company  (Bureau  of  Safety,  Loss  and 
Damage  Prevention,  Windsor  Street  Sta¬ 
tion,  Montreal)  (Investigating  Officer:  C.  E. 
Poirier). 

2.  Yellowknife  District  Miners’  Union, 
Local  802,  International  Union  of  Mine, 
Mill  and  Smelter  Workers,  on  behalf  of  a 
unit  of  employees  of  Dominion  Catering 
Company  Limited,  Yellowknife,  N.W.T. 
(Investigating  Officer:  D.  S.  Tysoe). 

3.  Beverage  Dispensers’  Union,  Local  676, 
on  behalf  of  a  unit  of  lounge  and  beverage 
room  employees  of  the  Vancouver  Hotel 
Company  Limited,  Vancouver,  B.C.  (In¬ 
vestigating  Officer:  G.  R.  Currie). 


Conciliation  and  Other  Proceedings 

before  ihe  Minister  of  Labour 


Conciliation  Officers  Appointed 

During  December  the  Minister  appointed 
conciliation  officers  to  deal  with  the 
following  disputes: — 

1.  Macdonald  Hotel  (Canadian  National 
Railways)  and  Local  Union  No.  857, 
International  Union  of  Operating  Engi¬ 
neers  (Conciliation  Officer:  G.  R.  Currie). 


2.  Shipping  Federation  of  Canada,  Inc., 
and  Local  273,  International  Longshore¬ 
men’s  Association,  Saint  John,  N.B.  (Con¬ 
ciliation  Officer:  H.  R.  Pettigrove). 

This  section  covers  proceedings  under 
the  Industrial  Relations  and  Disputes 
Investigation  Act,  involving  the  admin¬ 
istrative  services  of  the  Minister  of 
Labour,  the  Canada  Labour  Relations 
Board  and  the  Industrial  Relations 
Branch  of  the  Department. 
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In  December  the  Minister  appointed 
Harold  Perkins  to  investigate  a  complaint 
under  Section  44  of  the  Act  affecting 
the  National  Association  of  Broadcast 
Employees  and  Technicians,  complainant, 
and  the  Western  Ontario  Broadcasting 
Company  Limited  (Radio  Station  and 
TV  Station  CKLW). 

Settlements  Reported  by  Conciliation  Otficers 

1.  Dominion  Atlantic  Railway  Company, 
Kentville,  N.S.,  and  Brotherhood  of  Loco¬ 
motive  Firemen  and  Enginemen  (Con¬ 
ciliation  Officer:  H.  R.  Pettigrove)  (L.G., 
Jan.,  p.  61). 

2.  Shipping  Federation  of  Canada,  Inc., 
and  Local  273,  International  Longshore¬ 
men’s  Association,  Saint  John,  N.B. 
(Conciliation  Officer:  H.  R.  Pettigrove). 
(See  above.) 


Conciliation  Board  Appointed 

Kawartha  Broadcasting  Company  Limited 
(Radio  Station  CHEX,  Peterborough, 
Ont.),  and  the  National  Association  of 
Broadcast  Employees  and  Technicians 
(Conciliation  Officer:  F.  J.  Ainsborough) 
(L.G.,  Dec.,  p.  1725). 

Conciliation  Boards  Fully  Constituted 

The  Board  of  Conciliation  and  Investi¬ 
gation  established  in  November  to  deal 
with  matters  in  dispute  between  La  Tribune 
Ltee  (Radio  Station  CHLT,  Sherbrooke, 
Que.),  and  the  Sherbrooke  Printing 
Syndicate  Inc.  (L.G.,  Jan.,  p.  61),  was 
fully  constituted  in  December  with  the 
appointment  of  Mr.  Justice  Andre  Mont- 
petit,  Montreal,  as  Chairman.  Mr.  Justice 
Montpetit  was  appointed  by  the  Minister 
m  the  absence  of  a  joint  recommendation 


Scope  and  Administration  of  Industrial 

Conciliation  services  under  the  Indus¬ 
trial  Relations  and  Disputes  Investiga¬ 
tion  Act  are  provided  by  the  Minister 
of  Labour  through  the  Industrial  Rela¬ 
tions  Branch.  The  branch  also  acts  as 
the  administrative  arm  of  the  Canada 
Labour  Relations  Board  in  matters  under 
the  Act  involving  the  board. 

The  Industrial  Relations  and  Disputes 
Investigation  Act  came  into  force  on 
September  1,  1948.  It  revoked  the  War¬ 
time  Labour  Relations  Regulations,  P.C. 
1003,  -which  became  effective  in  March, 
1944,  and  repealed  the  Industrial  Dis¬ 
putes  Investigation  Act,  which  had  been 
in  force  from  1907  until  superseded  by 
the  Wartime  Regulations  in  1944.  Deci¬ 
sions,  orders  and  certifications  given 
under  the  Wartime  Hegulations  by  the 
Minister  of  Labour  and  the  ^Vartirne 
Labour  Relations  Board  are  continued  in 
force  and  effect  by  the  Act. 

The  Act  applies  to  industries  within 
federal  jurisdiction,^  i.e.,  navigation,  ship¬ 
ping,  interprovincial  railways,  _  canals, 
telegraphs,  interprovincial  and  interna¬ 
tional  steamship  lines  and  ferries,  aero¬ 
dromes  and  air  transportation,  radio 
broadcasting  stations  and  works  declared 
by  Parliament  to  be  for  the  general 
advantage  of  Canada  or  two  or  more  of 
its  provinces.  Additionally,  the  Act 
provides  that  provincial  authorities,  if 
they  so  desire,  may  enact  similar  legis¬ 
lation  for  application  to  industries 
within  provincial  jurisdiction  and  make 
mutually  satisfactory  arrangements  with 
the  federal  Government  for  the  admin¬ 
istration  of  such  legislation. 

The  Minister  of  Labour  is  charged  with 
the  administration  of  the  Act  and  is 
directly  responsible  for  the_  appointment 
of  conciliation  officers,  conciliation  boards, 
and  Industrial  Inquiry  Commissions  con¬ 
cerning  complaints  that  the  Act  has  been 
violated  or  that  a  party  has  failed  to 
bargain  collectively,  and  for  applications 
for  consent  to  prosecute. 

The  Canada  Labour  Relations  Board  is 
established  under  the  Act  as  successor  to 


Relations  and  Disputes  Investigation  Act 

the  Wartime  Labour  Relations  Board  to 
administer  provisions  concerning  the  cer¬ 
tification  of  bargaining  agents,  the  -writ¬ 
ing  of  provisions — for  incorporation  into 
collective  agreements — fixing  a  procedure 
for  the  final  settlement  of  disputes  con¬ 
cerning  the  meaning  or  violation  of  such 
agreements  and  the  investigation  of  com¬ 
plaints  referred  to  it  by  the  minister  that 
a  party  has  failed  to  bargain  collectively 
and  to  make  every  reasonable  effort  to 
conclude  a  collective  agreement. 

Copies  of  the  Industrial  Relations  and 
Disputes  Investigation  Act,  the  Regula¬ 
tions  made  under  the  Act,  and  the  Rules 
of  Procedure  of  the  Canada  Labour 
Relations  Board  are  available  upon 
request  to  the  Department  of  Labour, 
Ottawa. 

Proceedings  under  the  Industrial  Rela¬ 
tions  and  Disputes  Investigation  Act  are 
reported  below  under  two  headings: 
(1)  Certification  and  other  Proceedings 
before  the  Canada  Labour  Relations 
Board,  and  (2)  Conciliation  and  other 
Proceedings  before  the  Minister  of 
Labour. 

Industrial  Relations  Officers  of  the 
Department  of  Labour  are  stationed  at 
Vancouver,  Winnipeg,  Toronto,  Ottawa, 
Montreal,  Fredericton,  Halifax  and  St. 
John’s,  Newfoundland.  The  territory  of 
two  officers  resident  in  Vancouver  com¬ 
prises  British  Columbia,  Alberta  and  the 
Yukon  and  Northwest  Territories;  two 
officers  stationed  in  Winnipeg  cover  the 
provinces  of  Saskatchewan  and  Manitoba 
and  Northwestern  Ontario;  three  officers 
resident  in  Toronto  confine  their  activi¬ 
ties  to  Ontario;  three  officers  in  Mont¬ 
real  are  assigned  to  the  province  of 
Quebec,  and  a  total  of  three  officers 
resident  in  Fredericton,  Halifax  and  St. 
John’s  represent  the  Department  in  the 
Martitime  Provinces  and  Newfoundland. 
The  headquarters  of  the  Industrial  Rela¬ 
tions  Branch  and  the  Director  of 
Industrial  Relations  and  staff  are  situated 
in  Ottawa. 
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fiom  the  other  two  members,  Arthur 
Matteau  and  Jean-Louis  Gagnon,  both  of 
Montreal,  who  were  previously  appointed 
on  the  nomination  of  the  company  and 
union  respectively. 

The  Board  of  Conciliation  and  Investi¬ 
gation  established  in  November  to  deal 
with  matters  in  dispute  between  the 
Vancouver  Hotel  Company  Limited  (Cana¬ 
dian  National  Railways  and  Canadian 
Pacific  Railway  Company)  and  the  Cana¬ 
dian  Brotherhood  of  Railway  Employees 
and  Other  Transport  Workers  (L.G.,  Jan., 
p.  61),  was  fully  constituted  in  December 
with  the  appointment  of  Prof.  A.  W.  R. 
Carrothers,  Vancouver,  as  Chairman.  Prof. 
Carrothers  was  appointed  by  the  Minister 
in  the  absence  of  a  joint  recommendation 
from  the  other  two  members,  C.  George 
Robson  and  George  Home,  both  of 
Vancouver,  who  were  previously  appointed 
on  the  nomination  of  the  company  and  the 
union  respectively. 

Conciliation  Board  Reports  Received 

During  December  the  Minister  received 
the  majority  and  minority  reports  of  the 
Board  of  Conciliation  and  Investigation 


established  in  August  to  deal  with  matters 
in  dispute  between  the  Canadian  Pacific 
Railway  Company  (SS.  Princess  Helene) 
and  Seafarers’  International  Union  of 
North  America,  Canadian  District  (L.G., 
Oct.,  p.  1441).  The  text  of  the  reports  are 
reproduced  below. 

During  December  the  Minister  received 
the  majority  and  minority  reports  of  the 
Board  of  Conciliation  and  Investigation 
established  in  June  to  deal  with  matters 
in  dispute  between  the  Lakehead  Terminal 
Elevators  Association  representing  elevator 
companies  at  Fort  William  and  Port 
Arthur  and  Local  650,  Brotherhood  of 
Railway  and  Steamship  Clerks,  Freight 
Handlers,  Express  and  Station  Employees 
(L.G.,  Aug.,  p.  1139).  The  texts  of  the 
reports  are  reproduced  below. 

During  December  the  Minister  received 
the  majority  and  minority  reports  of  the 
Board  of  Conciliation  and  Investigation 
established  in  August  to  deal  with  matters 
in  dispute  between  the  Colonial  Coach 
Lines  Limited,  Montreal,  and  the  Canadian 
Brotherhood  of  Railway  Employees  and 
Other  Transport  Workers  (L.G.,  Aug., 
p.  1138).  The  texts  of  the  reports  are 
reproduced  below. 


Report  of  Board  in  Dispute  between 

Canadian  Pacific  Railway  Company  (SS  Princess  Helene) 
and 

Seafarers’  International  Union  of  North  America 


The  application  was  heard  in  Saint  John, 
New  Brunswick,  on  November  26,  1954, 
before  a  Conciliation  Board  consisting  of 
His  Honour,  Judge  C.  J.  Jones,  Chairman; 
Mr.  John  McGough,  Nominee  of  the 
Union;  and  Mr.  Arthur  J.  Meagher, 
Nominee  of  the  Employer. 

Representatives  of  the  Union  present 
were 

E.  Hughes,  General  Representative 
(Maritimes),  Halifax,  N.S.;  Stanley  Devine, 
Chairman,  Local  Negotiation  Committee, 
Saint  John,  N.B.;  Gerald  Dort,  Member, 
Local  Negotiating  Committee,  Saint  John, 
NB. 

Representatives  of  the  Company  present 
were : — 

J.  R.  Strother,  District  General  Super¬ 
intendent,  Saint  John,  N.B.;  H.  E.  Powell, 
Assistant  District  General  Superintendent, 
Saint  J@hn,  N.B.;  Keith  Campbell,  Assis¬ 
tant  to  the  Vice-President,  Toronto,  Ont.; 


During  December,  the  Minister  of 
Labour  received  the  majority  and  minority 
reports  of  the  Board  of  Conciliation  and 
Investigation  established  to  deal  with  a 
dispute  between  the  Seafarers’  Interna¬ 
tional  Union  of  North  America,  Cana¬ 
dian  District,  and  the  Canadian  Pacific 
Railway  Company  affecting  the  SS 
Princess  Helene. 

The  Board  was  under  the  Chairman¬ 
ship  of  His  Honour  Judge  C.  J.  Jones, 
Woodstock,  N.B.,  who  was  appointed  by 
the  Minister^  in  the  absence  of  a  joint 
recommendation  from  the  other  two 
members,  Arthur  Meagher,  Halifax,  N.S.. 

John  McGough,  Montreal,  nominees 
of  the  company  and  the  union  respec¬ 
tively. 

The  majority  report,  which  under  the 
provisions  of  the  Industrial  Relations 
and  Disputes  Investigation  Act  consti¬ 
tutes  _  the  report  of  the  Board,  was 
submitted  by  the  Chairman  and  Mr. 
Meagher.  The  minority  report  was 
submitted  by  Mb.  McGough. 

The  texts  of  the  majority  and  minority 
reports  are  reproduced  herewith. 
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S.  M.  Gossage,  Assistant  Manager,  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Personnel,  Montreal,  Que.;  J.  G. 
Dow,  Statistician,  Saint  John,  N.B, 

By  an  agreement  entered  into  between 
the  employer  and  the  Union  in  1953,  with 
July  1,  1953,  as  its  effective  date,  a  certain 
scale  of  wages  was  agreed  to  by  the  parties. 
The  agreement  was  to  remain  in  effect  for 
two  years  from  July  1,  1953,  but  the  rates 
of  pay  were  made  retroactive  to  September 
1,  1952.  The  agreement  provided  that 
these  rates  could  be  reviewed  upon  notice 
at  the  end  of  the  first  year.  The  necessary 
steps  were  taken  by  the  Union  to  have  the 
rates  reviewed,  and  they  are  the  issue  before 
the  Board.  The  request  of  the  Union 
is  for: — 

(1)  An  increase  of  monthly  wages  of  $35 
across  the  board  for  all  unhcensed 
crew  members; 

(2)  An  increase  proportionate  to  the 
wage  increase  in  the  stand-by  rates; 
and 

(3)  An  increase  of  25  cents  an  hour  in 
overtime  rates. 

Briefs  were  submitted  by  both  parties, 
and  argument  and  discussion  ensued  before 
the  Board  until  5:00  p.m.  on  November  26. 
Neither  party  suggested  any  compromise. 
The  Board  sat  on  the  morning  and  after¬ 
noon  of  November  27  to  finalize  its 
decision. 

It  appeared  at  the  hearing  that  the  claim 
of  the  Union  for  an  increase  was  based  on 
three  factors: — 

(1)  That  there  should  be  some  compen- 
.'ation  for  the  four  hours  or  more  that  the 
unlicensed  personnel  must  stay  upon  the 
ship  after  their  eight  hours  of  work  were 
completed; 

(2)  That  the  cost  of  living  in  Saint  John 
has  gone  up;  and 

(3)  That  the  officers  have  received  more 
increases  than  the  men. 

The  rates  of  pay  provided  for  under  the 
agreement  are  based  upon  a  five-day  week 
of  eight  hours  in  a  stretch  of  twelve  hours 
per  day.  The  Princess  Helene  leaves  Saint 
John  about  8:00  a.m.  daily,  sails  to  Digby, 
N.S.,  and  then  returns  to  Saint  John  about 
6:45  p.m.  The  crew  members  are  required 
to  be  at  work  from  7:15  a.m.  to  7:15  p.m. 
It  is  obvious  that  the  crew  members  must 
stay  on  board  ship  for  some  time  longer 
each  day  than  the  eight  working  hours. 

The  undersigned  members  of  the  Board 
are  of  the  opinion  that  inasmuch  as  the 
agreement  of  1953  was  entered  into  by 
mutual  consent,  and  at  that  time  the 
members  of  the  Union  were  satisfied  and 
agreed  to  perform  certain  services  for 
certain  rates  of  pay,  there  should  be  no 


upward  revision  of  those  rates  unless  we 
are  shown  that  there  has  been  some  change 
in  conditions  to  warrant  it. 

There  is  definitely,  as  far  as  we  can 
ascertain,  no  immediate  prospect  of  in¬ 
creased  prosperity  in  the  operations  of  the 
Princess  Helene,  nor  of  the  Railway  Com¬ 
pany  as  a  whole. 

The  increase  in  the  cost  of  living  in 
Saint  John  since  the  making  of  the  agree¬ 
ment  has  been  too  infinitesimal  to  warrant 
the  increase  asked  for,  or  any  increase. 

Much  stress  was  laid  on  the  fact  that  in 
order  to  work  an  eight-hour  day,  the  crew 
members  must  be  on  the  ship  twelve  hours 
a  day  and  that  they  should  be  compen¬ 
sated  for  it.  This  is,  of  course,  unavoidable, 
and  the  agreement  recognizes  the  situation. 
There  has  been  no  change  which  warrants 
additional  remuneration. 

On  the  hearing,  we  were  forced  to  the 
conclusion  that  the  chief  bone  of  conten¬ 
tion  was  that  the  Union  felt  that  the 
licensed  employees  of  the  ship  had  received 
an  increase  which  they  did  not  get.  This 
failed  to  impress  us  as  a  good  ground  for 
demanding  an  increase,  where  these  people 
were  in  different  categories. 

We,  therefore,  recommend  that  the  rates 
of  pay  provided  in  the  agreement,  including 
overtime  and  stand-by  rates,  remain  the 
same. 

All  of  which  respectfully  submitted. 

Dated,  November  30,  1954. 

(S(jd.)  C.  J.  Jones, 
Chairman. 

(Sgd.)  A.  J.  Me-^ghee, 
Member. 

MINORITY  REPORT 

On  the  26th  day  of  August  1954,  a 
conciliation  Board  was  appointed  to  in¬ 
vestigate  the  above  dispute.  The  Board 
was  constituted  as  follows: — 

His  Honour  Judge  Charles  J.  Jones, 
Chairman. 

Mr.  A.  Meagher,  Company  nominee- 
member. 

Mr.  J.  McGough,  Union  nominee- 
member. 

Hearings  were  held  in  Saint  John,  N.B., 
November  25  to  27,  1954. 

The  Company  was  represented  by: — 

Mr.  J.  Strother,  General  Superintendent, 
New  Brunswick;  Mr.  Iv.  Campbell,  Assis¬ 
tant  to  Vice-President,  Toronto,  Ont.;  Mr. 
J.  K.  Dow,  Statistician;  Mr.  H.  E.  Powell, 
As.sistant  Superintendent;  Mr.  S.  M. 
Gossage,  Assistant  Manager,  Personnel, 
Montreal,  Que. 
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The  Union  was  lepresented  by; — ■ 

Mr.  Stan  Devine,  Local  Chairman;  Mr. 
Gerry  Dort,  Committee  Member;  Mr.  E. 
Hughes,  Port  Agent,  Halifax,  N.S. 

The  Union  requests  were  as  follows; — 

(1)  An  increase  in  wage  rates  of  $35 
across  the  Board  for  all  unlicensed  crew 
members. 

(2)  An  increase  proportionate  to  the 
wages  increase  :n  the  stand-by  rates. 

(3)  An  increase  in  overtime  rates  of  25 
cents  an  hour. 

The  case  in  support  of  the  Union’s 
demands  was  attributed  to  the  increase  in 
the  cost  of  living  in  the  local  area  and 
the  dissatisfaction  of  the  employees  having 
to  work  the  40-hour  week  in  the  spread  of 
actual  60  hours  aboard  ship ;  or  an  eight- 
hour  day’s  work  in  the  spread  of  12  hours. 

As  a  Board  member,  I  felt  the  demands 
were  justified  since  the  LTnion  did  not  ask 
for  hour  by  hour  overtime  for  the  addi¬ 
tional  hours,  which  would  no  doubt  have 
brought  their  cash  value  demands  up  to  a 
very  high  figure.  The  Union  requested  a 
token  payment  of  $35  to  include  the  in¬ 
crease  in  cost  of  living  in  the  local  area 
and  to  cover  the  captivity  of  hours  spent 
aboard  ship. 

The  Comi^any  presented  a  justified  case 
of  inability  to  pay  in  my  eyes  as  a  Board 
member  by  producing  facts  and  figures  on 
their  annual  financial  statement. 

The  Chairman  of  the  Board  did  bring 
to  light  the  fact  that  even  if  ships  did 
earn  a  full  capacity  of  business,  it  could 
never  be  able  to  show  a  very  successful 


operating  profit.  It  seems  that  the  two 
terminals  on  either  end  of  the  voyage  are 
shared  by  the  ship;  also  the  transfer  of 
cargo  and  express  from  shed  floor  to  vessel 
on  both  ends  of  the  terminal. 

As  a  Board  member,  I  have  noted  from 
the  Company’s  brief  that  they  did  grant 
increases  when  this  condition  did  exist  in 
previous  years;  therefore,  I  feel  that  the 
situation  has  not  changed  with  regards  to 
the  present  case.  The  ship  is  a  necessary 
piece  of  railway  eciuipment  and  must  be 
borne  as  like  burdens  in  the  Railway’s 
operations. 

I  therefore  feel  very  justified  in  recom¬ 
mending  the  full  demand  of  salaiy  increase 
by  the  Union  since  seamen  in  the  same 
calibre  in  the  Canadian  Great  Lakes  were 
granted  the  full  benefits  of  the  forty-hour 
week  as  of  October  1,  1954. 

In  the  matter  of  the  stand-by  overtime 
increase,  I  recommend  that  in  this  case, 
the  local  Dockyard  rates  applicable  to  the 
nature  or  trade  of  the  employment  being 
done,  be  paid  to  these  crew  members. 

The  direct  overtime  requested  in  demand 
(3)  of  this  report  would  be  automatically 
adjusted  by  the  increase  in  salary. 

I  was  very  pleased  to  observe,  Mr. 
Minister,  that  the  most  cordial  relations 
existed  between  both  parties  in  the  dispute 
at  all  times,  and  the  spirit  of  good  faith 
and  honest  collective  bargaining  was  in 
evidence  in  both  parties. 

Respectfull}^  submitted. 

(Sgd.)  J.  McGough, 
Member. 


Report  of  Board  in  Dispute  between 

Lakehead  Terminal  Elevators  Association 
and 

Brotherhood  of  Railway  and  Steamship  Clerks,  Freight 


Handlers,  Express  and  Station 

The  Board  of  Conciliation  appointed 
pursuant  to  the  Industrial  Relations  and 
Disputes  Investigation  Act  in  connection 
with  the  above  dispute  consisting  of  His 
Honour  Judge  A.  H.  Dowler  as  Chairman, 
Mr.  M.  A.  MacPherson,  QC,  nominee  of 
the  employer,  and  Mr.  Cliff  C.  Cooper, 
nominee  of  the  bargaining  agent,  held 
formal  sittings  in  the  city  of  Port  Arthur, 
then  in  the  city  of  Winnipeg  and  later  in 
the  city  of  Port  Arthur  at  which  the 
employer  was  represented  by;  Mr.  W.  A. 
Johnson,  QC;  Mr.  William  H.  Davison; 


Employees 

Mr.  W.  Scott  Neill  and  Mr.  James  Fraser; 
and  the  bargaining  agent  was  represented 
by;  Mr.  F.  H.  Hall,  Vice-Grand  President; 
Mr.  J.  L.  Pateman,  General  Chairman; 
Mr.  G.  Hamilton,  General  Secretary- 
Treasurer;  Mr.  C.  W.  Hardick,  District 
Officer;  Dr.  Alfred  Stenger,  Mr.  D. 
McMillan,  President,  Lodge  650;  Mr.  C.  G. 
Seaman,  Secretary,  Lodge  650;  Mr.  C.  C. 
McDonald,  Member  Lodge  650;  Mr.  M. 
MacKay,  Member  Lodge  650  and  Mr.  J.  E. 
Wilson,  Member  Lodge  650. 
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The  Lakehead  Terminal  Elevators  Asso¬ 
ciation  represents  all  the  elevator  com¬ 
panies  at  the  Lakehead. 

The  last  agreements  between  the  parties 
are  four  in  number  in  identical  terms 
terminating  on  the  31st  December  1953, 
between  the  bargaining  agent  and  the 
following  companies:  1.  Manitoba  Pool 
Elevators;  2.  Saskatchewan  Co-operative 
Producers  Limited;  3.  Searle  Gram  Com¬ 
pany  Limited;  4.  Canadian  Consolidated 
Grain  Company  Limited;  Eastern  Ter¬ 
minal  Elevator  Company  Limited;  Federal 
Grain  Limited;  Fort  William  Elevator 
Company  Limited;  Lakehead  Terminals 
Limited;  AlcCabe  Grain  Company  Limited; 
Xational  Grain  Company  Limited;  Ogilvie 
Flour  Mills  Company  Limited;  N.  M. 
Paterson  ct  Sons  Limited;  Superior 
Elevator  Company  Limited;  LMited  Grain 
Growers  Limited  and  Westland  Elevators 
Limited. 

hen  the  Board  heard  the  presentation 
made  first  by  the  bargaining  agent  and 
then  the  presentation  made  on  behalf  of 
all  the  elevator  companies  there  seemed 
an  unending  number  of  differences  between 
the  contracting  parties,  so  extensive  that  it 
seemed  to  involve  practically  the  re-writing 
of  the  whole  agreements. 

In  Winnipeg,  when  the  Board  heard  the 
respective  replies  to  the  original  presenta¬ 
tions  there  still  remained  a  great  number 
of  points  in  issue,  alterations  or  amend¬ 
ments  to  existing  clauses  and  additional 
clauses  to  the  present  agreements,  one  point 
in  issue,  the  schedule  of  wages. 

It  speaks  very  well  for  the  principle  of 
collective  bargaining  and  also  for  the  good 
sense  of  the  parties  that  by  the  time  the 
second  meeting  was  held  in  Port  Arthur 
the  points  in  i.ssue  which  had  not  then 
been  settled  were  reduced  to  eleven  and 
before  the  last  Port  Arthur  meeting  con¬ 
cluded  all  points  in  is, sue  (alterations, 
amendments  or  additions)  except  the 
schedule  of  wages  had  been  settled  between 
the  parties  by  mutual  consent  so  far  as  the 
Board  is  concerned. 

The  Board  is  under  the  greatest  obliga¬ 
tion  to  the  contracting  parties  and  their 
representatives  before  it  in  that  they  had 
been  successful  in  settling  all  the  issues 
except  wages  with  the  result  that  the  field 
of  controversy  was  very  considerably 
narrowed.  The  Board  expresses  to  the 
representatives  that  appeared  before  it  its 
heartfelt  thanks  for  their  co-operation. 

It  was  unfortunate  that  the  last  i.ssue 
was  not  also  settled.  The  Board  made 
several  determined  efforts  during  the  last 


During  December,  the  Mini.ster  of 
Labour  received  the  majority  and 
minority  reports  of  the  Board  of  Con¬ 
ciliation  and  Investigation  establi.shed  to 
deal  with  a  dispute  between  Local  650, 
Brotherhood  of  Eailway  and  Steamship 
Clerks,  Freight  Handlers.  Express  and 
Station  Employees  and  Lakehead  Ter¬ 
minal  Elevators  Association,  rejii'esenting 
elevator  companies  at  Fort  William  and 
Port  Arthur. 

The  Board  was  under  the  chairman¬ 
ship  of  His  Honour  Judge  A.  H.  Dowler, 
Port  Arthur,  who  W'as  appointed  by  the' 
jlinister  on  the  joint  recommendation  of 
the  other  two  members,  IM.  A.  IMac- 
Pherson,  QC,  Regina,  and  C.  C.  Cooper, 
Port  Arthur,  nominees  of  the  Associa¬ 
tion  and  union  respectively. 

The  majority  report,  which  under  the 
provisions  of  the  Industrial  Relations  and 
Disputes  Investigation  Act  constitutes  the 
report  of  the  Board,  was  submitted  by 
the  chairman  and  IMr.  Cooper.  The 
minority  report  was  submitted  by  Mr. 
MacPherson. 

The  texts  of  the  majoidty  and  minority 
reports  are  reproduced  below. 


meeting  at  Port  Arthur  to  find  some 
iormula  satisfactory  to  both  parties  but 
were  not  successful. 

The  Board  must  now  on  the  material 
filed,  including  briefs,  replies,  schedules  and 
exhibits — very  little  of  which  might  be 
considered  as  having  evidentiary  value — 
and  upon  the  arguments,  make  a  recom¬ 
mendation  on  the  wages  issue. 

The  main  argument  of  the  bargaining- 
agent  was  that  the  schedule  of  wages  pay¬ 
able  at  the  Lakehead  should  be  increased 
so  that  it  would  be  the  same  as  the 
schedule  of  wages  paid  in  Vancouver 
elevators  plus  an  adclitional  10  cents  an 
hour  to  compensate  them  for  an  alleged 
dust  hazard. 

The  main  argument  of  the  employer  was 
that  the  present  schedule  of  wages  was 
adequate  and  was  comparable  to  other 
wages  paid  at  the  Lakehead  for  similar 
occupations. 

While  it  may  be  true  that  working  con¬ 
ditions  in  Vancouver  elevators  are  similar 
to  Lakehead  elevator, s — though  there  was 
no  definite  evidence  or  agreement  to  that 
effect — that  is  only  one  factor  to  be  con¬ 
sidered  in  connection  with  this  argument. 
There  was  no  evidence  that  conditions 
generally  were  similar  in  Vancouver  and 
the  Lakehead.  It  was  established  to  the 
Board’s  satisfaction  that  there  is  a  differ¬ 
ential  in  wages  generally  between  Van¬ 
couver  and  the  Lakehead  and  the  parties 
in  the  past  have  apparently  recognized 
that  this  differential  exists.  The  Board’s 
opinion  is  that  the  schedule  of  wages  at 
the  Lakehead  elevators  should  not  be  the 
same  as  the  schedule  of  wages  at  Vancouver. 
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No  serious  effort  was  made  to  justify 
allowing  any  amount  as  compensation  for 
an  alleged  dust  hazard.  This  is  apparently 
an  occupational  hazard  which  the  employer 
is  endeavouring  to  remove  and  in  which 
some  considerable  progress  has  been  made 
and  the  Board  hopes  that  further  progress 
will  meet  continued  efforts.  At  the  present 
time  in  any  event  there  was  no  sufficient 
evidence  supporting  this  claim  and  the 
Board  makes  no  recommendation  for  any 
allowance  for  the  alleged  dust  hazard. 

It  was  established  that  the  pattern  used 
in  the  past  in  granting  increases  across  the 
board  had  resulted  in  the  narrowing  of  the 
differential  between  wages  for  unskilled  and 
skilled  labour  and  the  Board  suggest  to  the 
parties  that  this  presents  a  problem  for 
solution.  The  evidence  indicated  that 
possibly  certain  employees  might  not  be 
receiving  remuneration  consistent  with  their 
work  but  it  would  be  quite  beyond  the 
present  jurisdiction  of  this  Board  to 
endeavour  to  find  such  employees  and  to 
undertake  to  assess  what  they  should 
receive.  The  Board  realizes  that  this  is  a 
matter  which  can  only  be  determined  after 
the  most  careful  and  reasonable  negotia¬ 
tions. 

While  it  may  be  encumbent  upon  the 
employer  to  pay  wage  rates  which  compare 
favourably  with  those  prevailing  for  com¬ 
parable  work  in  the  community  it  does  not 
necessarily  follow  that  the  employer  is 
under  an  obligation  to  match  the  highest 
rate  for  any  occupational  classification. 
Neither  of  the  parties  provided  the  Board 
with  the  type  of  information  upon  which 
an  analysis  of  the  comparability  of  wage 
rates  could  be  made.  The  material  was 
limited  to  a  schedule  attached  to  a  brief 
presented  by  the  employer  and  the  Board 
are  not  fully  convinced  that  it  is  entirely 
accurate  or  reliable.  Owing  to  the  very 
limited  material  recommendation  must  be 
made  upon  our  assessment  of  and  after 
careful  consideration  of  the  lengthy  briefs, 
replies,  schedules,  exhibits  and  representa¬ 
tions  made  on  behalf  of  the  parties  and  our 
appraisal  of  the  circumstances  present  in 
this  case. 

During  the  discussions  the  Board 
suggested  to  the  parties  that,  in  view  of 
the  fact  that  any  agreement  concluded  now 
would  terminate  on  the  31st  of  December 
1954,  it  might  be  wise  to  contemplate  an 
agreement  for  a  term  in  excess  of  one  year. 
We  again  suggest  to  the  parties  to  give 
serious  consideration  to  the  execution  of  an 
agreement  for  a  term  in  excess  of  one  year. 


Because  of  the  foregoing  we  respectfully 
recommend  the  following; 

1.  That  the  wages  of  all  employees 
covered  by  the  four  (4)  agreements 
be  increased  3  per  cent. 

2.  That  such  increase  be  effective  from 
July  19,  1954,  the  date  upon  which 
the  Board  was  finally  constituted. 

All  of  which  is  respectfully  submitted. 

(Sgd.)  A.  H.  Dowler, 
Chairman. 

(Sgd.)  Cliff  C.  Cooper, 
Member. 

Dated  at  Port  Arthur,  Ontario,  this 
11th  day  of  December,  A.D.  1954. 

MINORITY  REPORT 

While  I  am  in  agreement  in  many 
respects  with  the  majority  report  I  do  not 
agree  with  the  recommendations  therein 
contained  respecting  wages  of  the 
employees  represented  by  the  bargaining 
agent. 

It  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  the 
Lakehead  elevator  system  is  part  and 
parcel  of  the  agricultural  economy.  It 
must  also  be  recognized  to  what  degree 
agricultural  income  has  shrunk  in  1954.  In 
the  province  of  Saskatchewan  alone  the 
decrease  is  in  excess  of  three  hundred 
million  dollars  but  with  no  corresponding 
decrease  in  cost  of  production — rather  an 
increase.  It  must  also  be  remembered  that 
almost  half  the  grain  handled  at  Lakehead 
is  by  elevators  wholly  owned  by  the 
primary  producers  who  have  suffered  the 
loss.  Increased  costs  would  be  reflected  in 
even  more  reduced  returns.  It  is  to  be 
noted  that  some  of  the  unions  with  large 
memberships  on  the  Prairies  have  either 
signed  new  agreements  without  any  in¬ 
creases  or  been  definitely  told  that  no 
increases  will  be  forthcoming. 

At  the  Lakehead  the  basic  rate  is  not 
out  of  line  with  corresponding  labour  rates 
and  it  must  be  remembered  that  where  rates 
are  higher  they  are  not  in  industry  affected 
as  adversely  as  agriculture  has  been  this 
year.  To  this  Board  has  been  remitted 
many  issues.  All  have  been  resolved  by  the 
parties  except  wages  for  1954.  The  parties 
would  not  leave  to  us  the  making  of  any 
recommendation  for  1955.  On  the  evidence 
and  argument,  therefore,  I  must  conclude 
that  in  my  view  the  schedule  of  wages  in 
1953  should  also  apply  in  1954. 

All  of  which  is  respectfully  submitted. 

(Sgd.)  M.  A.  MacPherson, 
Member. 

Dated  at  Regina,  Saskatchewan,  this 
13th  da3f  of  December,  A.D.  1954. 
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R6port  of  Board  in  Dispute  between 

Colonial  Coach  Lines  Limited 
and 

Canadian  Brotherhood  of  Railway  Employees  and 
Other  Transport  Workers 


The  Board  of  Conciliation  in  this  matter 
was  constituted  as  follows: — 

Judge  J.  C.  Reynolds,  Chairman. 

A.  W.  Beament,  Esq.,  QC,  appointed  on 
the  nomination  of  the  employer. 

Pierre  E.  Trudeau,  Esq.,  appointed  on 
the  nomination  of  the  union. 

The  Brotherhood  had  delivered  to  the 
employer  and  subsequently  filed  with  the 
Board  its  requests,  relating  these  requests 
to  the  clauses  of  the  existing  agreement. 
This  was  undoubtedly  a  reasonable  and 
helpful  way  to  make  the  submission  but 
in  the  light  of  the  way  the  agreement  is 
drawn  it  had  the  result  of  being  repeti¬ 
tious  in  matters  of  detail.  We  do  not 
think,  therefore,  that  it  is  useful  to  go 
through  the  detailed  requests  as  put 
forward.  We  think  it  would  be  more 
helpful  to  take  the  substance  of  the 
requests,  which  can  be  conveniently 
broken  down  as  follows: 

1.  Wages  and  Hours  of  Work — Operators. 

2.  Wages  and  Hours  of  Work — Non¬ 
operating. 

3.  Miscellaneous  Matters  Affecting  Remun¬ 
eration. 

(a)  Sick  Time  Allowance. 

(b)  Overtime — Operators. 

(c)  Statutory  Holidays — Operators. 

(d)  Meal  Allowance. 

(e)  Room  Allowance. 

(f)  Court  Time  and  Investigation  Time. 

4.  Welfare  Benefits. 

(a)  Group  and  Health  Insurance. 

(b)  Hospitalization  Plan. 

(c)  Pensions. 

General 

1.  The  Board  set  up  by  the  Minister 
of  Labour  met  at  Montreal  on  the  21st, 
22nd  and  23rd  days  of  October  1954,  and 
the  22nd  day  of  November  1954,  and 
received  briefs  and  verbal  submissions  from 
both  parties  to  this  dispute.  During  the 
course  of  the  sittings  it  seemed  to  us  that 
the  area  of  disagreement  was  somewhat 
narrowed  but  despite  the  obvious  good¬ 
will  on  both  sides  it  has  become  apparent 
that  it  is  unlikely  that  the  parties  can 
agree  at  this  time. 


On  December  1,  the  Minister  of  Labour 
received  the  majority  and  minority 
reports  of  the  Board  of  Conciliation  and 
Investigation  appointed  to  deal  with  a 
dispute  between  the  Canadian  Brother¬ 
hood  of  Railway  Employees  and  Other 
Transport  Workers  and  Colonial  Coach 
Lines  Limited,  Montreal. 

The  Board  was  under  the  chairman¬ 
ship  of  His  Honour  Judge  J.  C.  Reynolds, 
Kingston,  who  was  appointed  by  the 
Minister  on  the  joint  recommendation  of 
the  other  two  members  of  the  Board. 
The  nominee  of  the  company  was  A.  W. 
Beament,  QC,  Ottawa;  the  union  nominee 
was  Pierre  E.  Trudeau,  Montreal. 

The  majority  report,  which  under  the 
provisions  of  the  Industrial  Relations 
and  Disputes  Investigation  Act  consti¬ 
tutes  the  report  of  the  Board,  was 
signed  by  the  Chairman  and  Mr. 
Beament.  The  minority  report  was 
submitted  by  Mr.  Trudeau. 

The  texts  of  the  majority  and  minority 
reports  are  reproduced  below. 


2.  On  the  12th  of  September  1952,  the 
parties  entered  into  a  collective  agreement 
which  was  negotiated  during  the  sittings 
of  a  Board  of  Conciliation.  This  agree¬ 
ment  came  into  effect  retroactively  on  the 
16th  of  April  1952,  and  was  to  continue 
until  the  15th  of  April  1954,  and  thereafter 
until  revised  or  superseded  by  a  new  agree¬ 
ment  negotiated  between  the  parties.  It  is 
the  question  of  the  terms  of  such  new 
agreement  which  is  before  the  Board. 

3.  The  employer  operates  an  interurban 
and  commuter  bus  service,  mainly  in  the 
eastern  part  of  the  province  of  Ontario  with 
a  terminus  in  Toronto,  and  into  the  prov¬ 
ince  of  Quebec  with  a  terminus  in  Montreal. 
Its  employees  fall  into  three  w'ell  defined 
classes: 

(a)  bus  operators. 

(b)  maintenance  department,  and 

(c)  ticket  sales  and  baggage  room 
employees. 

Wages  and  Hours  of  Work — Operators 

4.  The  bus  operators  are  paid  on  a 
combination  of  hourly  service  rate  and 
mileage  rate.  During  the  time  an  operator 
is  moving  a  bus  he  receives  both  the 
service  rate  of  43  cents  an  hour  and  a 
mileage  rate  of  .0475  cents  per  mile  for 
the  miles  actually  travelled.  During  lay¬ 
overs  he  receives  the  service  rate  only. 
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The  most  important  matter  in  dispute  is 
the  question  of  hours  of  work  and  rates 
of  pay.  The  Brotherhood  requests  a  5-day 
week  for  all  employees  without  loss  of  pay 
on  the  present  rate  and  an  additional  in¬ 
crease  in  the  ser’^dee  rate  and  in  the  mileage 
rate.  The  result  of  these  increases  after 
the  first  year  of  employment  would  be  that 
the  operator  would  be  receiving  61.1  cents 
service  rate  and  6.2  cents  mileage  rate.  It 
also  requests  certain  changes  in  assigned 
hours. 

5.  In  considering  the  question  of  rates  it 
is  important  to  bear  in  mind  that  they 
must  be  considered  in  relation  to  all  fringe 
benefits.  The  actual  pay  rates  of  them¬ 
selves  do  not  necessarily  tell  the  whole 
story.  In  addition  to  these  increases  in 
pay  rates  the  Brotherhood  requested  many 
additional  fringe  benefits  to  which  refer¬ 
ence  will  be  made  later. 

6.  It  has  not  been  suggested  that  there 
has  since  the  negotiation  of  the  last  agree¬ 
ment  been  any  change  in  li\'ing  costs  in 
the  area  affected,  which  of  itself  would 
Justify  an  increase  in  wage  rates.  The 
Brotherhood  in  its  brief  made  a  comparison 
in  which  increases  in  wages  since  1946  was 
related  to  increases  in  cost  of  living  during 
the  same  period ;  1946  was  no  doubt 
selected  as  the  arbitrary  date  most  favour¬ 
able  to  the  Brotherhood’s  contention.  A 
similar  calculation  worked  from  a  different 
year  base  would  give  a  different  result. 
We  are  not  prepared  to  go  beyond  the  last 
agreement  freely  negotiated  between  the 
parties. 

7.  Another  factor  which  might  be  of 
importance  is  not  present  in  this  case, 
namely,  that  the  extreme  prosperity  of  the 
company  justifies  a  sharing  of  this  pros¬ 
perity  with  its  employees.  The  employer 
has  put  in  no  evidence  of  inability  to  pay 
but  has  shown  clearly  that  during  the  last 
three  years  there  has  been  a  marked  drop 
in  revenue.  For  this  purpose  the  employer 
took  the  years  commencing  in  September 
and  ending  in  August.  The  revenue  for 
the  1953-54  period  had  decreased  5-89  per 
cent  over  the  1952-53  period,  and  9-59  per 
cent  o\'er  the  1951-52  period.  The  employer 
then  filed  a  supplementary  statement 
regarding  the  month  of  September.  This 
showed  an  even  more  marked  decrease  in 
revenue.  There  is  therefore  nothing  in 
the  financial  picture  as  shown  to  us  that 
of  itself  would  warrant  an  increase  in 
wages. 

8.  Both  parties  have  supported  their 
submissions  by  comparison  with  other 
operations  which  they  argue  were  com¬ 
parable.  The  principal  comparisons  relied 


on  by  the  Brotherhood  are  set  out  in  their 
brief  and  related  to  Gray  Coach  Lines. 
Gray  Coach  Lines  is  a  wholly-owned 
subsidiary  of  the  Toronto  Transportation 
Commi.ssion  and  operates  basically  out  of 
the  citj'  of  Toronto,  where  the  wage  rates 
generally  are  higher  than  in  the  area  in 
which  the  employer  operates.  We  had  the 
benefit  of  the  assistance  of  Mr.  James 
Barker,  an  officer  of  the  Toronto  Trans¬ 
portation  Commis.sion,  having  special  knowl¬ 
edge  of  the  operations  of  Gray  Coach  Lines. 
Mr.  Barker  was  good  enough  to  re-calculate 
many  of  the  comparative  figures  in  the 
Brotherhood’s  brief  and  it  appears  from 
these  re-calculations  that  on  some  typical 
run's  Colonial  Coach  pays  more  than  Gray 
Coach  Lines  would  pajy  and  in  others  pays 
less.  It  is,  however,  fair  to  say  that  over 
all  the  rates  are  closely  comparable. 

9.  The  employer  compared  the  wages 
that  would  be  received  at  the  Colonial 
rates  on  certain  typical  runs  of  the  Gray 
Coach  Lines  with  the  rates  actually  received 
by  operators  of  the  Gray  Coach  Lines. 
These  in  every  case  were  more  favourable 
to  a  Colonial  Coach  operator  on  a  daily 
basis,  and  of  course  w'ere  very  much  more 
favourable  on  a  weekly  basis  because  of  the 
fact  that  Gray  Coach  Lines  operates  on  a 
5-day  week  and  the  employer  operates  on 
a  6-day  week.  In  connection  with  these 
latter  comparisons,  Mr.  Robson  gave  figures 
showung  what  would  be  paid  to  Greyhound 
Coach  Lines  drivers  on  the  same  rate.  In 
each  case  these  figures  were  somewhat 
higher  than  those  paid  by  either  Gray 
Coach  or  Colonial  Coach.  Again,  Grey¬ 
hound’s  rates  are  calculated  on  a  different 
basis  from  either  of  the  other  two  and  Mr. 
Robson,  with  his  usual  frankness,  admitted 
that  Grejdround’s  operations  w'ere  of  a 
distinctly  different  nature  than  those  of 
either  Colonial  or  Gray  Coach,  and  that 
perhaps  the  comparison  was  not  a  com¬ 
pletely  helpful  one. 

10.  It  was  the  position  of  the  employer 
that  the  best  basis  of  comparison  was  with 
operations  in  the  same  area  in  which  the 
employer  operated,  and  in  which  its  oper¬ 
ators  necessarily  made  their  homes.  For 
this  purpose  schedules  were  filed  making 
comparisons  with ; 

(a)  Gatineau  Bus  Lines. 

(b)  Abitibi  Bus  Company  Limited. 

(c)  Pontiac  Bus  Lines,  all  three  of  which 
operate  out  of  Ottawa. 

(d)  Frontenac  Bus  Lines,  operating  out 
of  Kingston,  and 

(e)  Four  bus  lines  operating  in  the 

Belleville-Trenton  area. 
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These  operations  are,  of  course,  of  much 
less  magnitude  than  the  employer’s  oper¬ 
ation.  but  in  every  case  the  difference  in 
remuneration  of  the  operators  is  striking. 

11.  The  employer  also  compared  the 
remuneration  of  an  operator  on  one  of  its 
major  runs,  namely,  Ottawa  to  Montreal, 
with  the  remuneration  which  would  be 
received  by  the  operators  of  four  other 
lines,  two  of  which  were  Gray  Coach  and 
Canada  Coach.  For  this  run  the  employer 
paid  $1.64  more  than  the  next  highest  and 
$6.12  more  than  the  lowest. 

12.  The  employer  also  filed  with  the 
Board  a  schedule  showing  a  comparison  of 
the  annual  earnings  of  bus  operators  in  its 
employ  for  the  years  1945  to  1953.  This 
comparison  was  based  on  all  operators  who 
received  26  pays  during  the  calendar  year. 
It  did  not,  of  course,  mean  that  those 
operators  worked  the  full  year.  On  this 
basis  in  1953  the  average  operator  received 
$3,982.40  in  a  range  the  maximum  of  which 
was  S5.238.07  and  the  minimum  $2,804.19. 

13.  In  the  later  stages  of  the  sittings  it 
became  apparent  that  the  employees  were 
not  pressing  for  a  reduction  of  hours  of 
W'ork  in  the  operating  department.  We  do 
not  in  any  event  think  that  there  should 
be  a  change  in  these  hours  of  work  at  this 
time. 

14.  Therefore,  con.sidering  that  nothing 
has  happened  since  the  last  agreement 
which  of  itself  would  justify  an  increase 
in  the  wage  rates,  that  the  wage  rates 
presently  paid  compare  more  than  favour- 
abh"  with  wages  paid  for  similar  operations 
in  the  same  or  similar  areas,  and  that  the 
wage  rates  in  fact  result  in  the  employees 
receiving  a  fair  and  reasonable  annual 
remuneration,  we  are  of  the  opinion  that 
there  should  be  no  change  in  the  wage 
rates  of  the  operating  department. 

15.  Before  leaving  the  question  of  pay 
w'e  wash  to  refer  to  one  matter.  Mr.  Robson 
pointed  out,  quite  properly,  that  under  the 
existing  system  on  certain  runs  men  had  a 
very  low"  hourly  rate  when  one  divided  the 
daily  pay  by  the  elapsed  hours.  This  was 
caused  in  cases  where  an  operator  had  a 
short  run  and  a  very  long  lay-over.  The 
lay-over  hours  are  unproductive  to  the 
employer  and  relatively  unproductive  to  the 
employee.  We  felt  strongly  during  the 
hearing  and  it  w'as  so  expressed  that  everj’ 
thing  possible  should  be  done  to  eliminate 
these  unproductive  hours,  and  we  urged 
both  the  employer  and  employees  to  meet 
in  good  faith  and  endeavour  to  see  what 
can  be  accomplished  in  this  respect. 
Theoretically,  this  might  be  accomplished 
by  increasing  the  spare  board,  by  trans¬ 
ferring  some  of  these  runs  from  regular 


runs.  Something  might  also  be  done  to 
employ  drivers  in  maintenance,  ticket  office 
or  baggage  room  during  the  time  they  are 
laid-oi'er.  It  should,  of  course,  be  per¬ 
fectly  clear  that  no  present  employee  in 
the  non-operating  departments  would  lose 
employment  by  any  such  arrangement  and 
it  .should  also  be  perfectly  clear  that  any 
operator  temporaril3"  so  emploj'ed  during 
laj'-overs  would  receive  the  difference 
between  the  service  rate  and  the  rate  of 
the  job  performed  bj"  him  over  and  aboi'e 
his  guaranteed  daifv  minimum.  We  think 
also  in  this  connection  that  the  parties 
might  well  consiiler  whether  the  s.vstem  of 
daih'  minimum  is  as  desirable  as  the  sj'stem 
of  pay-period  minimum  employed  by  Gray 
Coach  Lines. 

W  ages  and  Hours  of  Work — Other 
Departments 

16.  Maintenance  department,  ticket  sales 
and  baggage  room  emploj^ees  are  paid  at 
hoLirh'  rates  and  are  presently  wmrking  a 
48-hour  week.  In  the  maintenance  depart¬ 
ment  and  ticket  office  and  baggage  room 
it  is  requested  that  the  hours  of  work  be 
40  hours  a  week  with  no  loss  in  take-home 
pay  and  that  there  be  an  increase  of  10 
per  cent  on  the  adjusted  rate.  We  are 
told  that  this  w'ould  have  the  effect  of 
increasing  the  hourly  rate  of  a  first  class 
mechanic  from  $1.43  to  $1.89  and  of  a  senior 
ticket  clerk  from  $1.47  to  $1.94. 

17.  The  question  of  w’ages  and  hours  of 
w"ork  in  the  maintenance  department,  ticket 
office  and  baggage  room  can  well  be  con¬ 
sidered  together.  After  giving  careful 
consideration  to  the  arguments  of  both 
sides,  we  are  of  the  opinion  that  hours  of 
work  should  be  changed  to  provide  for 
eleven  full  8-hour  daj's  in  each  two-week 
period  and  that  this  should  be  accom¬ 
plished  without  loss  to  the  affected 
employees  of  pay  over  the  period.  This 
can  be  accomplished  bj"  increasing  the  daih" 
rate  of  each  emj)loyee  by  approximateh" 
9T  per  cent.  As  an  example,  the  first  class 
mechanic  who  now  receives  $1.43  w'ould 
receive  $1.56  an  hour.  It  is  interesting  to 
note  that  the  first  class  mechanic  with 
the  Ottaw'a  Transportation  Commission 
]D resent ly  receives  $1.54  an  hour  and  wmrks 
a  44-hour  week  and  that  that  rate  will  be 
increased  to  $1.56  commencing  the  1st  of 
Januarj"  1955,  with  no  change  in  hours  of 
work. 

Miscellaneous  Matters  Affecting 
Remuneration 

18.  Sick  Time  Allowance 
Article  52  of  the  existing  agreement 
provides  for  a  sick  time  allow-ance  to  be 
paid  to  ticket  office  and  baggage  room 
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employees.  The  Brotherhood  asks  that  the 
same  benefit  be  extended  to  the  other 
employees  of  the  company  and  we  recom¬ 
mend  that  the  submission  of  the  Brother¬ 
hood  in  this  regard  be  accepted. 

19.  Overtime 

The  agreement  provides  for  overtime  at 
time  and  one-half  to  be  paid  to  employees 
of  the  non-operating  department.  The 
Brotherhood  requests  that  overtime  be  paid 
to  operating  employees  performing  work 
after  their  assigned  hours.  We  recommend 
that  this  recpiest  be  granted.  As  a  matter 
of  mechanics  the  Brotherhood  suggests  that 
this  result  be  accomplished  by  the  addition 
of  Rules  (k)  and  (1)  to  Article  7.  We  feel 
it  would  be  better  to  have  overtime  dealt 
with  in  a  self-contained  paragraph  of  the 
agreement. 

20.  Statutory  Holidays 

At  the  present  time  eight  statutory  holi¬ 
days  are  granted  to  the  employees  of  the 
non-operating  departments  and  six  to  the 
employees  of  the  operating  department. 
The  Brotherhood  asks  that  the  statutory 
holidays  of  the  operating  department  be 
increased  by  adding  Victoria  Day  and  Civic 
Holiday.  The  effect  of  this  request  is  that 
time  worked  on  these  days  would  be  paid 
for  at  time  and  one-half.  We  recommend 
that  Article  8  of  the  existing  agreement  be 
amended  by  adding  Victoria  Day  and  Civic 
Holiday.  The  Brotherhood  also  ask  that 
employees  be  paid  normal  time  for 
statutory  holidays  not  worked  and  an 
additional  normal  day’s  pay  for  statutory 
holidays  actually  worked.  With  this  we 
do  not  agree. 

21.  Meal  Allowance 

The  question  was  raised  regarding  meal 
allowance.  The  present  agreement  provides 
for  meal  allowance  under  certain  condi¬ 
tions,  for  ticket  office  and  baggage  room 
employees  at  the  rate  of  75  cents  for  break¬ 
fast  and  SI  for  each  other  meal  (see 
Article  43  (d)),  and  for  maintenance 

department  employees  at  the  rate  of  35 
cents  for  breakfast  and  75  cents  for  all  other 
meals  (see  Article  27  (d)).  We  are  at  a  loss 
to  understand  how  this  difference  in  rate 
can  be  justified.  No  allowance  is  made  in 
relation  to  meals  for  operators  and  we  are 
informed  that  at  an  earlier  date  the  meal 
allowance  was  incorporated  into  the  rate. 
It  strikes  us  that  this  solution  was  not  an 
equitable  one.  It  is  clear  that  meal  allow¬ 
ance,  if  justified  at  all,  is  justified  for  some 
employees  only.  In  the  spread  of  the 
money  which  would  otherwise  be  available 
for  meal  allowances  to  all  employees  quite 
clearly  benefits  some  at  the  expense  of  the 


others.  We  therefore  recommend  the 
acceptance  of  the  amendment  to  Article  13, 
Clause  4,  Rule  (a)  proposed  by  the  Brother¬ 
hood,  subject,  however,  to  the  rates  being 
75  cents  for  breakfast  and  $1  for  each  other 
meal.  We  further  recommend  that  the 
meal  rate  for  the  maintenance  department 
be  increased  to  75  cents  for  breakfast  and 
$1  for  each  other  meal. 

22.  Room  Allowance 

A  great  deal  was  said  regarding  the  room 
rent  allowance  paid  under  certain  condi¬ 
tions  on  runs  of  150  miles  or  less.  It  was 
pointed  out  that  on  one  run  of  151  miles 
the  operator  received  an  additional  approxi¬ 
mately  5-cent  mileage  and  lost  $1  room 
rent.  It  is,  of  course,  perfectly  clear  that 
in  any  rule  of  this  kind  there  must  be  some 
arbitrary  break-off  point.  We  feel,  how¬ 
ever,  that  equity  could  be  done  if  the 
parties  agreed  on  a  mileage  break-off  point 
and  a  “notch”  provision  were  introduced 
that  would  enable  the  operator  to  receive 
his  SI.  room  rent  if  his  mileage  were  in 
excess  of  the  agreed  break-off  point  but 
applying  against  it  mileage  and  service  rate 
earned  over  the  agreed  break-off  point. 

23.  Court  Time  and  Investigation  Time 

We  consider  the  arrangements  under 

the  present  agreement  for  remunerating 
employees  for  Court  time  and  investigating 
time  to  be  adequate  and  recommend  no 
change. 

Welfare  Benefits 

24.  Group  and  Health  Insurance 

We  were  informed  that  there  is  in  effect 
an  insured  group  insurance  and  sick  benefit 
plan.  This  is  paid  for  in  part  by  the 
employer  and  part  by  the  employee.  The 
employer  guarantees  that  an  employee’s 
contribution  shall  not  exceed  $2.50  a  month. 
In  other  words,  the  employer  bears  all  the 
cost  over  and  above  $2.50  a  month  for  each 
insured  employee.  The  employer’s  contri¬ 
bution  is  admittedly  less  than  50  per  cent 
the  cost  of  the  plan.  On  the  figures  shown 
to  us  it  would  appear  that  if  the  employee’s 
contribution  was  dropped  to  $1.75  a  month 
the  contributions  of  both  parties  would  be 
approximately  equal.  We  recommend 
therefore  that  the  insurance  and  sick 
benefit  plan  be  continued,  that  each 
employee  pay  a  maximum  of  $1.75  a  month 
and  the  employer  pay  the  balance  of  the 
cost,  and  that  participation  in  the  plan  be 
made  a  term  of  employment  after  six 
months’  service  with  the  employer. 

25.  We  suggest  for  the  consideration  of 
the  parties  that  there  is  merit  in  consider¬ 
ing  the  revision  of  the  sick  benefit  aspect 
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of  this  plan  to  provide  more  protection  in 
cases  of  real  calamity.  At  the  present  time 
the  benefit  starts  after  three  days  of  sick¬ 
ness.  We  feel  sure  that  at  no  additional 
cost  if  an  employee  were  prepared  to  carry 
his  own  risk  for  a  longer  time  at  the 
commencement  of  an  illness,  it  would  be 
possible  to  either  increase  the  benefits  at 
a  later  date  or  extend  the  period  during 
which  he  would  receive  benefits.  The 
provision  of  sick  allowance  is  an  additional 
factor  of  importance  in  this  regard. 

26.  Hospitalization  Plan 

There  is  at  present  in  effect  a  voluntary 
Blue  Cross  Plan.  As  we  understand  it,  the 
employees  are  the  sole  contributors  to  this 
Plan;  the  Employer  makes  the  necessary 
deductions  and  remits  to  the  society  but 
makes  no  contribution  to  the  cost  of  the 
Plan  otherwise.  It  is  our  opinion  that  it  is 
in  the  interests  of  both  the  employees  and 
the  Employer  that  the  employees  should 
have  protection  against  the  heavy  medical 
cost  to  which  they  may  be  subjected  by  a 
serious  illness.  We  therefore  recommend 
the  introduction  in  this  Company  of  a 
hospitalization  Plan  (such  as  Blue  Cross) 
to  which  the  employee  would  contribute 
half  the  cost  and  the  Employer  would 
contribute  half  the  cost  of  the  coverage  on 
the  employee.  The  employee  should  be 
permitted  to  cover  his  dependents  under 
the  Plan  but  at  his  own  cost.  This  Plan 
should  be  compulsory  and  participation  in 
it  a  term  of  employment  for  all  employees 
after  six  months’  service  with  the  Employer. 

27.  Pension 

We  were  informed  that  a  Pension  Plan 
had  recently  been  introduced  for  the 
salaried  employees  of  the  Employer.  We 
are  strongly  of  opinion  that  the  parties 
should  immediately  commence  negotiations 
m  good  faith  for  the  establishment  at  the 
earliest  possible  date  of  a  compulsory  con¬ 
tributory  Pension  Plan,  and  we  hope  that 
before  it  is  necessary  to  reopen  any  agree¬ 
ment  which  may  result  as  the  basis  of  any 
present  negotiation,  that  such  a  Plan  will 
have  been  formulated  and  put  into  effect. 

Effective  Date 

28.  There  appears  to  be  no  element  in 
these  recommendations  which  can  effec¬ 
tively  be  made  retroactive.  We  therefore 
recommend  that  these  changes  become 
effective  on  the  first  day  of  December  1954. 

Form  of  Agreement 

29.  Throughout  our  consideration  of  the 
matters  placed  before  us  we  have  been 
impressed  by  the  difficulty  of  dealing  with 
the  existing  agreement  in  its  present  form. 


Both  in  arrangement  and  draftsmanship  it 
leaves  a  great  deal  to  be  desired.  The 
impression  to  be  gathered  by  studying  it  is 
that  it  has  grown  into  its  present  shape 
by  amendments  and  additions  over  a  period 
of  years.  We  feel  that  it  should  not  be  a 
difficult  matter  to  so  rearrange  and  re-write 
this  agreement  that  it  would  more  clearly 
express  the  understanding  between  the 
parties  and  would  be  immeasurably  briefer 
and  less  cumbersome  in  form. 

W’e  cannot  leave  this  matter  without 
expressing  our  appreciation  for  the  help 
given  to  the  Board  by  the  representatives 
of  both  parties  to  this  dispute  and  our 
admiration  for  the  spirit  of  goodwill,  good 
humour  and  good  sense  which  character¬ 
ized  the  proceedings. 

Dated  this  30th  day  of  November  1954. 

(Sgd.)  J.  C.  Reynolds, 
Chairman. 

(Sgd.)  A.  W.  Beament, 

M  ember. 

MINORITY  REPORT 

The  report  of  your  Board  of  Concilia¬ 
tion  in  the  above  mentioned  matter  was 
very  nearly  unanimous.  A  spirit  of  fairness 
and  a  genuine  desire  to  improve  condi¬ 
tions  in  the  industry  concerned  were  the 
keynotes  of  the  deliberations.  Conse¬ 
quently,  the  conclusions  of  the  Board  were 
reached  with  unanimity  on  ten  of  the 
eleven  items  set  out  for  adjudication  at  the 
beginning  of  the  majority  report. 

There  was  one  subject  however  upon 
which  the  members  of  the  Board  were 
unable  to  agree:  that  of  wages  and  hours 
of  work  for  operators.  On  that,  I  find 
that  I  must  dissent,  with  respect,  from 
the  opinions  of  my  colleagues;  and  my 
views  and  recommendations  are  different 
from  those  set  out  in  paragraphs  7  to  15 
of  the  majority  report. 

It  is  apparent  that  the  work-week  of 
the  employees  of  Colonial  Coach  Lines  is 
completely  out  of  line  with  conditions 
prevailing  in  the  immense  majority  of 
Canadian  industries.  In  Canada,  the  48- 
hour  week  is  rapidly  becoming  a  thing  of 
the  past,  and  the  60-  or  72-hour  work  week 
is  but  a  grim  memory  for  most  Canadians. 

For  that  reason  our  unanimous  recom¬ 
mendation,  in  the  case  of  the  non¬ 
operators,  for  reducing  the  48-hour  week 
to  44  with  no  loss  in  take  home  pay,  is 
certainly  a  step  in  the  right  direction, 
although  personally  I  would  have  preferred 
to  see  it  combined  with  the  5-day  week. 

(Continued  on  page  198) 
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l^abour  Law 


Legal  Decisions  Affecting  Labour 

Order  requiring  seafarers’ union  to  reinstate  seaman  upheld  by  Quebec 
appeal  court.  B.C.  court  finds  that  conciliation  report  not  binding 
award  in  a  dispute  between  the  city  of  Vancouver  and  its  policemen 


In  Quebec,  the  appeal  court,  ruling  that 
a  seaman  discriminated  against  by  his 
union  had  exhausted  his  rights  under  the 
union  constitution,  has  affirmed  a  lower 
court  order  requiring  his  reinstatement. 

The  British  Columbia  Supreme  Court  has 
ruled  that  because  the  constitution  of  the 
policemen’s  union  contained  no  valid  pro- 
\'ision  prohibiting  a  strike,  the  conciliation 
board  report  in  a  dispute  between  the  city 
of  Vancouver  and  its  policemen  was  not  a 
binding  award, 

Quebec  Court  of  Queen's  Bench,  Appeal  Side  . . . 

.  .  .  affirms  court  order  requiring  seafarers’  union 
to  restore  membership  rights  to  merchant  seaman 

On  September  27,  1954,  the  Quebec  Court 
of  Queen’s  Bench  dismissed  the  appeal  of 
the  seafarers’  union  from  a  Superior  Court 
judgment  granting  a  writ  of  mandamus  to 
a  seaman  to  enable  him  to  obtain  his  rights 
as  a  member  in  good  standing  of  the  union. 
The  seaman  had  been  put  on  the  union’s 
“Do  Not  Ship”  list  for  no  specific  given 
reason  and  as  a  result  w^as  unable  to  obtain 
employment  on  any  ship  served  by  the 
union. 

Mr.  Justice  McDougall  gave  the  Court’s 
reasons  for  decision.  The  plaintiff,  a 
merchant  seaman  named  Droeger,  was  put 
on  the  “Do  Not  Ship”  list  by  his  union, 
the  Seafarers’  International  Union  of  North 
America  (Canadian  District),  on  May  30, 
1952.  After  several  unsuccessful  attempts 
to  obtain  from  the  local  administrator  of 
the  union  a  withdrawal  of  the  order,  the 
plaintiff’s  solicitor  wrote  a  letter  to  the 
union  demanding  that  he  be  reinstated  or 
that  such  complaint  as  the  union  had 
against  him  be  proceeded  with.  No  reply 
was  received  and  no  action  was  taken 
against  the  plaintiff  or  proceedings  insti¬ 
tuted  to  investigate  the  rights  of  the  union 
to  bar  him  from  employment.  On  June  27, 
1952,  Droeger  took  proceedings  by  way  of 
a  writ  of  mandamus  in  order  to  obtain  his 
rights  as  a  union  member.  The  Superior 
Court  granted  the  writ  on  April  20,  1954, 
and  from  that  judgment  the  union  brought 
an  appeal. 


The  union’s  first  ground  of  appeal  was 
that  it  had  a  right  to  maintain  a  “DNS” 
list  in  order  to  discipline  its  members.  This 
w’as  a  doubtful  proposition,  in  Mr.  Justice 
McDougall’s  view,  but  in  any  case  the  proof 
showed  no  ground  for  depriving  the  plaintiff 
of  his  rights  and  the  arbitrary  action  of  the 
local  administrator  w'as  properly  condemned. 

The  union’s  second  argument  was  that 
the  plaintiff  had  failed  to  comply  with  the 
union  constitution  in  making  his  com¬ 
plaint.  Article  VI,  Section  VI,  of  the  con¬ 
stitution  provides  that  no  recourse  shall  be 
had  to  the  courts  until  “the  remedies 
provided  hereunder  and  in  his  or  her 
district  or  local  constitution  have  been 
exhausted”.  The  union  claimed  that  under 
Section  II  of  Article  VI  a  dispute  between 
the  plaintiff  and  a  local  administrator  came 
w’ithin  the  jurisdiction  of  the  international 
union  and  that  the  plaintiff  should  have 
made  his  complaint  to  the  international 
headcjuarters  in  San  Francisco  and  not  to 
the  district  headquarters  in  Montreal.  His 
Lordship  quoted  Article  VI,  Section  II, 
Subsection  2,  Paragraph  3,  which  reads; 

J urisdiction  shall  be  vested  in  subordinate 
district  of  local  unions  over  the  following 
disputes  ...  (c)  complaints  against  officers  of 
such  district  or  local  unions. 

Since  the  local  administrator  w'as  an  officer 
of  the  defendant  local  union,  the  plaintiff’s 
complaint  w'as  properly  made  to  the  union 
in  Montreal,  His  Lordship  stated.  In  his 
letter  the  plaintiff  was  filing  a  complaint  in 
w'l’iting  setting  forth  his  grievance,  as  pro¬ 
vided  in  Section  IV  of  Article  VI. 

Since  the  defendants  had  done  nothing 
to  arrange  for  a  hearing  of  the  complaint 
as  required  by  Subsection  3  of  Section  IV, 
the  plaintiff  had  done  everything  possible 
under  the  constitution  to  have  his  grievance 
decided.  Subsection  3  provides  that  upon 
receipt  of  a  grievance  the  body  having 


This  section,  prepared  by  the  Legisla¬ 
tion  Branch,  review’s  labour  laws  as  they 
are  enacted  by  Parliament  and  the 
provincial  legislatures,  regulations  under 
these  laws,  and  selected  court  decisions 
affecting  labour. 
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jurisdiction  will  fix  a  date  not  less  than  20 
days  or  more  than  40  from  the  date  of 
receipt  of  the  complaint  for  a  hearing  of 
the  grievance.  Since  this  was  not  done,  the 
plaintiff  was  not  precluded  by  the  constitu¬ 
tion  from  taking  court  proceedings. 

The  Court  dismissed  the  union’s  appeal 
from  the  judgment  granting  Droeger  a  writ 
of  ?7ian.da7nus  to  compel  the  union  to 
reinstate  him  with  full  membership  rights. 
Seafarers’  l7iter7iatio77al  Idiion  of  North 
A77ierica  (Ca7iadia7i  District)  and  Others  v. 
Droeger  [1954]  BR  Montreal  792. 

British  Columbia  Supreme  Court . . . 

.  .  .  holds  conciliation  report  not  binding  in  dispute 
between  city  of  Vancouver  and  its  policemen 

The  British  Columbia  Supreme  Court  on 
October  13  granted  an  application  brought 
b3"  the  citj’  of  Vancouver  for  an  order  that 
the  report  of  a  conciliation  board  in  a 
dispute  between  the  city  and  the  union 
representing  its  policemen  was  not  a  bind¬ 
ing  award.  The  Court  held  that  the 
recommendations  were  not  binding  because 
the  provision  in  the  constitution  of  the 
policemen’s  union  prohibiting  a  strike  bj" 
its  members  was  no  longer  in  effect,  as  a 
residt  of  the  repeal  of  the  Vancouver 
Incorporation  Act. 

Mr.  Justice  Macfarlane  gave  the  Court’s 
reasons  for  decision,  setting  out  first  the 
facts  of  the  case.  The  city  and  the  Board 
of  Police  Commissioners  had  in  previous 
years  negotiated  collective  agreements  with 
the  City  Policemen’s  Federal  Labour  Union, 
Local  No.  12.  The  last  agreement  was 
effective  for  one  year  from  March  1,  1953. 
In  the  negotiations  for  the  renew’al  of  this 
agreement  for  the  period  beginning  March 
1,  1954,  a  dispute  arose  between  the  parties 
and  a  conciliation  board  was  appointed  in 
accordance  with  the  Industrial  Conciliation 
and  Arbitration  Act. 

During  previous  negotiations  an  arrange¬ 
ment  w’as  made  between  the  parties  which 
resulted  in  an  amendment  to  the  by-laws 
of  the  union  which  stated:  “No  strike  of 
this  Union  shall  be  called  nor  any  vote 
taken  relative  to  a  strike  so  long  as 
Section  336B  ( 1949  Amendments)  remains 
in  the  Vancouver  City  Incorporation  Act.” 
The  Vancouver  Incorporation  Act  of  1921 
was  repealed  bj"  the  Act  called  the  Van¬ 
couver  Charter,  which  came  into  force 
July  2,  1953.  In  the  new  Act,  Section  181 
re-enacts  substantially  Section  336B  of  the 
former  Act  but  not  in  identical  terms.  It 
provides  that,  where  a  conciliation  board  is 
appointed  to  deal  with  a  dispute  between 
the  cit.y  and  a  union  representing  the  city’s 


policemen,  the  recommendation  of  the 
board  is  deemed  to  be  an  award  under  the 
Arbitration  Act  provided  that  the  union’s 
constitution  contains  a  provision  prohibit¬ 
ing  a  strike  by  its  members.  In  the  case 
at  bar  the  cpiestion  arose  whether  by 
reason  of  the  repeal  of  the  Vancouver 
Incorporation  Act  the  provision  in  the 
b^'-laws  of  the  union  still  prohibited  a 
strike  by  its  members. 

His  Lordship  agreed  with  the  argument 
of  counsel  for  the  union  that  Section  181 
in  the  new  Vancouver  Charter  substan¬ 
tially  re-enacted  Section  336B  of  the  old 
Act  but  he  did  not  see  how  it  could  be 
said  that  Section  336B  remained  in  the 
Vancouver  Incorporation  Act  when  that  Act 
had  been  repealed.  The  section  of  the 
Vancorn'er  Charter  repealing  the  former 
Act  continued  the  application  of  the  old 
Act  to  certain  specific  matters,  none  of 
which  exactl.v  described  the  proceedings  in 
this  case.  His  Lordship  did  not  think  that 
an^'  section  of  the  Interpretation  Act 
served  to  fill  up  the  gap  existing  here.  The 
objection  was  technical  and  he  would  be 
glad  to  find  authority  for  holding  that 
Section  336B  remained  in  effect  but  he 
could  find  none.  Accordingly,  the  clause 
in  the  union’s  constitution  prohibiting  its 
members  from  striking  was  no  longer 
effective. 

Mr.  Justice  Macfarlane  noted  that  Sec¬ 
tion  528B  of  the  Municipal  Act  provides 
that  the  recommendations  of  a  concilia¬ 
tion  board  are  binding  upon  the  munici¬ 
pality  or  Board  of  Police  Commissioners 
and  upon  the  municipal  firemen  or  police¬ 
men.  However,  Section  562  of  the 
Vancouver  Charter  excludes  the  application 
of  the  Municipal  Act,  except  of  certain 
sections  not  including  Section  528B. 

Counsel  for  the  union  submitted  further 
that  the  city  could  not  now  assert  that  the 
recommendations  of  the  conciliation  board 
were  not  binding  because  the  proceedings 
before  the  board  had  been  conducted  on 
the  understanding  that  the  union’s  consti¬ 
tution  did  prohibit  a  strike.  His  Lordship 
stated  that  the  doctrine  of  acquiescence 
did  not  apply  to  proceedings  before  a 
conciliation  board,  the  findings  of  which  are 
not  binding  on  the  parties  until  accepted 
by  them,  apart  from  special  statutory 
provision.  Under  Section  181  of  the 
Vancouver  Charter,  the  recommendations 
of  a  board  are  deemed  an  arbitration  award 
only  where  the  constitution  of  the  union 
that  is  a  party  to  the  dispute  prohibits  a 
strike.  At  the  time  of  the  proceedings 
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before  the  conciliation  board,  the  provision 
in  the  constitution  of  the  policemen’s 
union  prohibiting  a  strike  had  become 
nugatorj^  by  reason  of  the  repeal  of  the 
Vancouver  Incorporation  Act.  For  this 
reason  the  union’s  claim  must  fail. 


The  Court  held  that  the  recommenda¬ 
tions  of  the  conciliation  board  were  not 
binding  on  the  city  until  accepted  by  it. 
Re  Vancouver  Charter  and  Vancouver  and 
City  Policemen’s  Federal  Labour  Union, 
Local  No.  12  [1954]  4  DLR  653. 


Recent  Regulations,  Federal  and  Provincial 

Federal  regulations  under  Disabled  Persons  Act  establish  conditions 
under  which  costs  will  be  shared  with  provinces.  Regulations  under 
several  federal  labour  Acts  have  been  consolidated  and  reissued 


Under  legislation  to  provide  pensions  for 
needy  disabled  persons,  which  came  into 
effect  January  1,  federal  regulations  were 
issued  setting  out  the  details  of  the  con¬ 
ditions  under  which  costs  will  be  shared 
with  the  provinces.  Regulations  were  also 
issued  under  the  Saskatchewan  legislation 
to  implement  the  plan  for  assistance  to  the 
disabled  in  that  province. 

Consolidations  of  regulations  under  a 
number  of  federal  Acts  were  gazetted  in 
December.  Although  few  changes  in  sub¬ 
stance  were  made,  regulations  having  a 
bearing  on  employment  are  briefly  reviewed 
below. 

Minor  amendments  were  made  to  provin¬ 
cial  regulations  relating  to  apprenticeship 
m  Alberta,  overtime  pay  in  Saskatchewan 
and  medical  care  in  work  camps  in  Ontario. 
Regulations  providing  for  the  payment  of 
supplemental  allowances  to  certain  recip¬ 
ients  of  Old  Age  Security  pensions  were 
re-issued  in  Saskatchewan. 

FEDERAL 

Aeronautics  Act 

A  consolidation  of  the  Air  Regulations 
under  the  Aeronautics  Act  was  approved 
by  P.C.  1954-1821  of  November  23, 
gazetted  December  8. 

Changes  in  wording  and  arrangement 
were  made  in  the  section  which  deals  with 
the  licensing  of  crew  members  but  the 
provisions  are  unchanged  except  that  immi¬ 
grants  are  now  permitted  to  obtain 
licences.  However,,  the  licence  will  lapse 
if  the  immigrant  does  not  become  a  Cana¬ 
dian  citizen  within  five  years  of  his 
arrival.  As  before,  licences  may  be 
granted  to  citizens  of  other  states  which 
grant  the  same  privileges  to  Canadian 
citizens.  The  licence  fee  remains  five 
dollars. 


The  section  prohibiting  a  person  from 
flying  as  a  crew  member  while  under  the 
influence  of  alcohol  or  a  drug  now  extends 
the  prohibition  to  a  person  aware  of  being 
under  any  physical  disability  that  might 
render  him  unable  to  meet  the  require¬ 
ments  as  to  physical  condition  for  the  issue 
or  renewal  of  a  licence. 

The  Minister  of  Transport  may  make 
directions  specifying  the  various  classes  of 
licences  and  permits  that  may  be  issued 
under  the  regulations;  the  duties  and 
functions  that  may  be  carried  out  by  the 
holder  of  a  licence;  the  kinds  of  aircraft 
and  the  types  of  aircraft  operations  in 
which  a  licence  is  valid;  the  qualifications 
as  to  age,  physical  condition,  knowledge, 
experience  and  skill  of  persons  to  whom 
licences  may  be  issued;  and  the  nature  of 
the  examinations  and  tests  to  be  under¬ 
gone  and  information  to  be  submitted  by 
any  person  applying  for  the  issue,  renewal 
or  variation  of  a  licence. 

Disabled  Persons  Act 

The  Disabled  Persons  Act  passed  in  1954 
(L.G.,  Sept.  1954,  p.  1295)  was  proclaimed 
in  force  January  1,  1955.  Regulations  under 
the  Act,  also  effective  January  1,  were 
approved  by  P.C.  1954-1831  of  November 
23,  gazetted  December  8. 

The  Act  authorizes  the  federal  Govern¬ 
ment  to  make  an  agreement  with  any 
province  to  pay  50  per  cent  of  a  pension 
of  up  to  $40  a  month  to  a  needy  person 
between  the  ages  of  18  and  65  years  who 
is  totally  and  permanently  disabled. 

The  regulations  specify  the  conditions 
which  constitute  total  and  permanent 
disablement;  set  out  the  information  to  be 
presented  in  making  application  for  an 
allowance  and  the  documents  which  will  be 
accepted  as  proof  of  disability,  age,  marital 
status,  and  residence  in  Canada;  and 
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establish  what  will  be  considered  as  income 
and  when  the  allowances  are  to  be  paid. 
The  federal  authority  responsible  for  admin¬ 
istering  the  Act  and  regulations  is  the 
Director  of  Disabled  Persons  Allowances 
in  the  Department  of  National  Health  and 
Welfare. 

For  the  purpose  of  receiving  an  allow¬ 
ance  under  the  Act,  a  person  will  be  con¬ 
sidered  totally  and  permanently  disabled 
only  when  (a)  he  is  suffering  from  a  major 
physiological,  anatomical  or  psychological 
impairment,  verified  by  objective  medical 
findings;  (b)  the  impairment  is  likely  to 
continue  without  substantial  improvement 
during  the  lifetime  of  the  person  and  is  one 
to  which  the  concept  of  cure  cannot  be 
applied;  and  (c)  as  a  result  of  such  impair¬ 
ment  the  person  is  severely  limited  in 
activities  pertaining  to  self-care  and  normal 
living,  such  as  being  (i)  bedridden  or  chair- 
fast;  (ii)  unable  to  leave  home  without 
being  accompanied  by  another  person; 
(iii)  normally  in  need  of  care  and  super¬ 
vision  for  one  or  more  of  such  self-care 
activities  as  dressing,  body  hygiene  or 
eating;  (iv)  unable  to  perform  such  routine 
activities  as  climbing  a  short  stairway  or 
walking  a  limited  distance  on  a  level 
surface;  or  (v)  certified  by  a  qualified 
physician  to  be  under  medical  instructions 
to  forbear  from  routine  activities  of  the 
kind  mentioned. 

However,  the  regulations  state  that  a 
person  will  not  be  considered  to  be  totally 
and  permanently  disabled  where  a  favour¬ 
able  rehabilitation  prognosis  is  obtained  or 
approved  therapeutic  measures  are  recom¬ 
mended  by  the  provincial  authority  and 
the  requisite  rehabilitation  services  or 
therapeutic  measures  are  available. 

A  pension  will  be  paid  to  a  patient  in  a 
hospital,  nursing  home  or  other  private, 
charitable  or  public  institution  only  under 
certain  conditions.  A  person  to  whom  an 
allowance  has  been  granted  will  receive 
payment  for  periods  in  a  hospital  not 
exceeding  62  days  in  a  calendar  year,  and 
for  an  unlimited  period  if  he  is  a  patient 
for  the  purpose  of  rehabilitation  or  thera¬ 
peutic  treatment  approved  by  the  provincial 
authority.  A  recipient  who  is  a  patient  or 
resident  in  a  nursing  home  or  a  private, 
charitable  or  public  institution  may  be  paid 
the  allowance  if  the  whole  or  the  greater 
part  of  the  cost  of  his  accommodation  there 
is  being  paid  on  his  behalf  by  members  of 
his  family. 

An  application  for  an  allowance  may  be 
made  by  any  totally  and  permanently 
disabled  person  who  has  attained  the  age 
of  17  years  and  six  months.  The  form  and 


contents  of  the  application  may  be  pre¬ 
scribed  by  the  provincial  authority  but 
eveiy  application  must  state  the  full  name 
of  the  applicant,  the  present  address,  the 
place  and  date  of  birth,  places  of  residence 
for  the  preceding  ten  years,  the  time  at 
which  the  applicant  first  considered  himself 
to  be  totally  and  permanently  disabled  and 
the  nature  of  his  disability,  if  known.  It 
must  also  state  the  present  occupation,  if 
any,  of  the  applicant  and  his  spouse  and 
his  occupation  before  he  became  disabled, 
the  income  and  means  of  subsistence  of  the 
applicant  and  his  spouse,  and  the  particulars 
of  any  real  or  personal  property  apart  from 
household  furnishings  and  personal  effects 
owned  by  the  applicant  and  his  spouse  at 
the  date  of  application,  as  well  as  any 
property  transferred  to  any  other  person 
within  the  five  years  preceding  the  date 
of  application. 

Applications  must  be  made  to  the 
authority  administering  the  disabled  per¬ 
sons  legislation  in  each  province.  In  prov¬ 
inces  where  there  was  legislation  providing 
for  pensions  to  disabled  persons  before  the 
coming  into  force  of  the  federal  Act,  i.e., 
Newfoundland,  Ontario,  and  Alberta,  the 
provincial  authority  may,  with  the  consent 
of  the  Minister  of  National  Health  and 
Welfare  of  Canada,  consider  an  applica¬ 
tion  made  under  the  provincial  legislation 
as  an  application  under  this  Act.  In  such 
cases  the  disabled  person  is  not  required 
to  make  a  new  application  and  the  pro¬ 
vincial  authority  is  not  required  to  make 
the  investigation  provided  for  in  these 
regulations.  However,  this  provision  does 
not  authorize  the  provincial  authority  to 
grant  an  allowance  to  any  person  not 
eligible  under  the  federal  Act  and  regu¬ 
lations. 

When  making  application  for  an  allow¬ 
ance  a  disabled  person  must  submit  a 
medical  report,  signed  by  a  qualified 
physician,  in  such  form  as  may  be  pre¬ 
scribed  by  the  provincial  authority.  The 
report  must  state  the  nature,  extent  and 
prognosis  of  the  disability,  the  findings 
upon  which  the  diagnosis  and  prognosis 
were  made,  the  limitations  in  function 
imposed  by  the  disability,  any  other  per¬ 
tinent  information  concerning  the  disability, 
including  any  relevant  recommendations  for 
treatment,  and  any  other  information 
required  by  the  provincial  authority.  The 
provincial  authority  must  consider  this 
report  before  determining  whether  an 
applicant  is  totally  and  permanently  dis¬ 
abled  and  must  make  any  medical 
investigation  it  considers  necessary.  At 
least  once  a  year  it  must  cause  such 
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further  medical  review  or  investigation  as 
the  nature  of  the  recipient’s  disability  may 
require. 

In  addition  to  having  the  medical 
investigation  made,  the  provincial  authority 
must  require  an  investigation  into  the  facts 
and  circumstances  set  out  in  each  applica¬ 
tion.  The  investigation  is  to  be  made  by 
an  investigator  employed  by  the  provincial 
authority  or  by  a  duly  authorized  repre¬ 
sentative  of  another  agency  who  is  recom¬ 
mended  by  the  provincial  authority  and 
approved  by  the  federal  Minister.  The 
investigator  must  personally  interview  the 
applicant.  A  report  must  be  made  respect¬ 
ing  the  physical  activities  that  the  applicant 
is  able  to  perform  without  assistance  and 
any  other  matters  necessary  to  determine 
the  eligibility  of  the  applicant  for  an 
allowance. 

The  investigation  must  be  made  not 
sooner  than  four  months  before  the  date 
of  the  proposed  commencement  of  the 
allowance,  except  that  the  provincial 
authority  may  extend  this  period  to  six 
months  during  the  first  year  the  program 
is  in  operation  or  at  any  time  where  the 
applicant  lives  in  a  part  of  Canada  acces¬ 
sible  only  at  certain  times  in  the  year. 
Annual  investigations  are  required  after  an 
allowance  has  been  granted. 

The  regulations  also  set  out  the  evidence 
to  be  furnished  as  proof  of  an  applicant’s 
age,  marital  status,  and  length  of  residence 
in  Canada.  The  evidence  required  is  the 
same  as  under  the  Old  Age  Assistance 
Regulations  (L.G.,  1952,  p.  310). 

The  means  test  for  recipients  of  a 
disabled  persons  pension  is  also  the  same 
as  for  recipients  of  old  age  assistance.  The 
income  limits  set  by  the  Act  are  $720  a 
year  in  the  case  of  a  single  person,  $1,200 
a  year  in  the  case  of  a  married  person 
living  with  his  spouse,  and  $1,320  a  year 
in  the  case  of  a  married  person  living 
with  a  blind  spouse.  Income  includes 
the  pension  itself  and  any  allowance 
paid  to  the  spouse  under  the  Old  Age 
Assistance  Act,  the  Blind  Persons  Act 
or  the  Old  Age  Security  Act,  the  in¬ 
terest  from  any  real  or  personal  property, 
and  the  value  of  board  and  lodging 
furnished  free  or  for  a  nominal  charge. 
The  agreement  made  between  the  federal 
Government  and  a  province  regarding  the 
payment  of  pensions  may  provide  that 
certain  types  of  assistance  will  not  be 
included  in  calculating  income.  These 
include  mothers’  allowances,  family  allow¬ 
ances,  supplementary  allowances  provided 
by  any  province  to  recipients  of  old  age 
assistance,  blind  persons  pensions  or  old  age 
security,  pay  assigned  by  a  member  of  the 


armed  forces  on  active  service,  direct  relief 
paid  by  the  municipality  or  the  province  or 
a  registered  charitable  organization  in  an 
amount  considered  reasonable  by  the 
IDi'ovincial  authority,  small  casual  gifts, 
contributions  other  than  for  ordinary  main¬ 
tenance  to  recipients  or  their  spouses 
requiring  special  care,  any  amount  con¬ 
sidered  reasonable  by  the  provincial 
authority  received  by  a  blind  spouse  for 
the  purpose  of  obtaining  a  guide,  and  the 
income  value  determined  as  provided  in  the 
regulations  from  an  amount  up  to  $500  of 
the  cash  surrender  value  of  life  insurance. 

The  regulations  specifj''  the  manner  in 
which  the  provincial  authority  must  deter¬ 
mine  the  amount  to  be  considered  income 
from  real  and  personal  property.  The 
provincial  authority  must  examine  the 
particulars  of  any  transfer  of  property  b}^ 
the  applicant  or  his  spouse  during  the  five 
years  preceding  the  application  or  at  any 
time  subsequently,  and  if  it  decides  that 
the  transfer  was  made  for  the  purpose  of 
qualifying  for  an  allowance  or  for  a  larger 
allowance  must  include  such  property  in 
calculating  the  income  of  the  applicant.  A 
recipient  is  required  to  report  immediately 
to  the  provincial  authority  any  increase  or 
reduction  in  the  amount  of  his  income  or 
property.  If  he  desires  to  apply  for  an 
increase  in  his  pension,  he  must  notity  the 
provincial  authority  and  furnish  all  neces¬ 
sary  information. 

Where  board  and/or  lodging  is  provided 
to  the  recipient  free  or  for  a  nominal 
charge,  an  amount  which  would  be  a  fair 
and  reasonable  charge  must  be  considered 
as  income.  The  amount  considered  as 
income  for  lodging  may  not  be  less  than 
$10  monthly  for  an  unmarried  recipient  and 
$15  monthly  for  a  married  recipient  and 
his  spouse;  for  board,  it  maj^  not  be  less 
than  $20  monthly  for  an  unmarried  recip¬ 
ient  and  $30  monthly  for  a  married 
couple ;  and  for  board  and  lodging,  it  must 
be  at  least  $30  a  month  for  an  unmarried 
recipient  and  $45  a  month  for  a  married 
couple. 

The  provincial  authority  may  appoint  a 
trustee  for  a  recipient  who  is  unable  to 
look  after  his  own  affairs  or  who  is  likely 
to  use  his  allowance  otherwise  than  for 
his  own  benefit,  and  may  pay  the  allowance 
to  the  trustee.  The  trustee  is  required  to 
keep  accounts  and  make  returns  to  the 
provincial  authority  on  request.  Where  the 
trustee  is  an  officer  of  an  institution  in 
which  the  recipient  is  living,  the  provincial 
authority  may  authorize  the  trustee  to  pay 
to  the  institution  what  the  provincial 
authority  considers  a  reasonable  sum  for 
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the  maintenance  of  the  recipient  but  shall 
require  the  trustee  to  allow  the  recipient  a 
reasonable  amount  for  his  personal  use. 

The  payment  of  an  allowance  will  be 
suspended  while  a  recipient  is  absent  from 
Canada,  or  is  serving  a  prison  term  of  more 
than  30  days,  or  is  not  complying  with  the 
Act  and  regulations.  However,  the  provin¬ 
cial  authority  may  continue  payment  during 
a  period  of  absence  from  Canada  of  not 
more  than  92  days,  if  satisfied  that  the 
circumstances  justify  it.  If  an  allowance 
has  been  improperly  paid  as  a  result  of  the 
withholding  of  information  or  misrepresen¬ 
tation  or  any  other  cause,  the  provincial 
authority  ma3^  either  recover  the  amount 
from  the  recipient  or  suspend  pajunent 
until  the  amount  jDaid  improperl}'  has  been 
recovered. 

Explosives  Act 

Several  changes  were  brought  into 
effect  by  a  consolidation  and  revision  of 
the  Explosives  Regulations,  approved  bj' 
P.C.  1954-1801  of  November  23,  gazetted 
December  8.  Many  were  merely  changes 
in  wording  or  rearrangement  of  sections 
but  some  parts  of  the  regulations  were 
expanded.  Provision  is  now  made  for  an 
Explosives  Transportation  Permit  which 
must  be  obtained  from  the  Minister  to 
transport  explosives  in  quantities  exceeding 
4,000  pounds.  The  permit  may  authorize 
the  tran.sportation  of  up  to  10,000  pounds, 
subject  to  certain  restrictions. 

The  regulations  govern  the  authorization 
and  testing  of  explosives,  the  manufacture, 
storing,  transportation,  sale  and  importa¬ 
tion  of  explosives,  and  the  conditions  to  be 
observed  in  factories  and  magazines. 

Part  VI  of  the  regulations,  which  governs 
transportation  by  road  and  private  railway, 
was  expanded  to  include  greater  precau¬ 
tions.  All  persons  engaged  in  the  loading, 
unloading  or  transportation  of  explosives 
must  observe  all  due  precautions  for  the 
prevention  of  accidents  by  fire  or  explo.sion, 
and  for  preventing  unauthorized  persons 
from  having  access  to  the  explosives. 
Among  the  precautions  is  a  section  for¬ 
bidding  anyone  to  smoke  while  on,  in  or 
attending  a  vehicle  containing  an  explosive. 
The  prohibition  formerly  applied  only 
within  cities,  towns  and  villages.  The 
provisions  stating  that  a  vehicle  transport¬ 
ing  explosives  must  be  in  the  exclusive 
charge  of  and  attended  by  some  competent 
person  now  specify  that  the  person  must 
not  be  under  21  years  of  age.  When  it  is 
necessary  to  keep  a  vehicle  moving  on  the 
road  in  excess  of  ten  hours,  two  licensed 
drivers,  not  under  21  years  of  age,  must 
accompany  the  vehicle. 


As  previousl.v,  no  person  under  16  years 
of  age  may  be  emploj’'ed  in  or  enter  an^^ 
danger  building  except  in  the  presence  of 
and  under  the  supervision  of  some  respon¬ 
sible  person  over  the  age  of  21  years.  The 
sections  of  the  regulations  governing 
factories  and  magazines  retain  the  provi¬ 
sions  prohibiting  smoking  or  the  possession 
of  matches  or  other  fire-producing  devices 
except  in  the  areas,  if  any,  where  it  is 
allowed  by  the  Minister  of  Mines  and 
Technical  Surveys. 

Financial  Administration  Act 

Consolidations  of  the  Prevailing  Rate 
Employees  General  Regulations,  the  Ships’ 
Crews  Regulations  and  the  Ships’  Officers 
Regulations  were  gazetted  December  8  and 
became  effective  December  1.  The  con¬ 
solidated  regulations  do  not  in  anj^  way 
revise  the  conditions  of  employment. 

The  Prevailing  Rate  Employees  General 
Regulations  (L.G.,  March  1954,  p.  417; 
June,  p.  859,  and  August,  p.  1157)  were 
approved  by  Treasury  Board  Minute 
T.B. 478800  of  November  10.  The  Ships’ 
Crews  Regulations  and  the  Ships’  Officers 
Regulations  (L.G.,  Sept.  1954,  pp.  1304  and 
1305)  were  approved  by  T.B. 478801  of 
November  10  and  T.B. 478900  of  November 
18,  respectively. 

Industrial  Relations  and  Disputes 
Investigation  Act 

^  Regulations  under  the  Industrial  Rela¬ 
tions  and  Disputes  Investigation  Act  were 
consolidated  and  approved  by  P.C.  1954- 
1727  of  November  18,  gazetted  December  8. 
No  changes  were  made  (L.G.,  1949,  p.  55; 
1950,  p.  891,  and  1952,  p.  946).  The  Indus¬ 
trial  Relations  and  Disputes  Investigation 
Regulations  appear  as  Schedule  I  and  the 
Rules  of  Procedure  of  the  Canada  Labour 
Relations  Board  as  Schedule  II. 

Public  Works  Health  Act 

Public  Works  Health  Regulations  were 
authorized  by  P.C.  1954-1913  on  December 
8,  1954,  and  gazetted  on  December  22,  1954. 
These  regulations  replace  and  revoke 
previous  regulations  made  by  P.C.  416  on 
February  25,  1930. 

The  Public  Works  Health  Act  authorizes 
regulations  to  be  made  “for  the  preserva¬ 
tion  of  health  and  the  mitigation  of  disease” 
among  persons  employed  in  the  construc¬ 
tion  of  public  works.  Public  work  is 
defined  to  include  “every  public  work  of 
Canada,  every  railway,  canal,  bridge,  tele¬ 
graph  and  other  work  within  the  legislative 
authority  of  the  Parliament  of  Canada”. 
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Like  the  regulations  which  they  replace, 
the  new  regulations  mainly  require  that 
living  quarters  provided  for  the  accommo¬ 
dation  of  employees  by  a  company  engaged 
in  the  construction  of  a  public  work  be 
kept  in  a  sanitary  condition,  and  that 
medical  services  be  provided  if  more  than 
75  workmen  are  employed. 

Camps  must  be  operated  in  accordance 
with  every  recognized  standard  of  sanita¬ 
tion.  Certain  requirements  are  set  out 
to  prevent  overcrowding  and  to  ensure 
adequate  cleansing  and  disinfecting  of 
premises.  Rules  are  laid  down  as  to  loca¬ 
tion  of  kitchen  and  dining  quarters,  water 
supply,  refuse  and  garbage  disposal^  facili¬ 
ties,  and  latrines.  The  necessary  equipment 
to  insure  proper  heating,  ventilation,  protec¬ 
tion  from  vermin,  and  sewage  disposal  must 
be  provided,  and  the  camp,  together  with 
its  sanitary  equipment  and  appliances,  must 
be  kept  in  a  good  state  of  repair  and 
cleanliness. 

The  regulations  stipulate  that  no  person 
who  suspects  or  knows  himself  to  be  suffer¬ 
ing  from  a  communicable  disease  shall  serve 
in  any  capacity  in  the  preparation  or  serv¬ 
ing  of  food.  A  company  is  prohibited  from 
employing  any  such  person  in  that  capacity. 

The  Minister  of  National  Health  and 
Welfare  is  responsible  for  the  administra¬ 
tion  of  these  regulations  through  the  Divi¬ 
sion  of  Public  Health  Engineering  of  the 
Department.  The  Chief  of  that  Division 
or  any  officer  designated  by  him  is  named 
Public  Works  Health  Officer  for  the  pur¬ 
poses  of  the  regulations. 

The  Public  Works  Health  Officer  may 
visit  and  inspect  any  camp  at  any  time  and 
it  is  incumbent  upon  the  management  to 
give  him  every  assistance  possible.  Upon 
his  recommendation,  the  Minister  may 
order  a  camp  to  be  vacated  if  it  is,  in  his 
opinion,  unfit  for  human  occupation.  The 
expiry  date  of  such  an  order  may  now  be 
stipulated  in  the  order  itself.  Previously 
the  regulations  provided  that  the  order 
must  be  obeyed  within  two  weeks. 

To  carry  out  its  obligation  to  provide 
medical  care  for  employees  living  in  work 
camps,  a  company  is  required  to  appoint 
at  least  one  medical  officer  for  every  500 
employees  within  a  territory  of  30  miles, 
and  to  furnish  him  with  transportation, 
drugs  and  medical  supplies.  The  company 
must  also  maintain  a  small  isolation 
hospital  and,  if  there  is  no  hospital  within 
a  reasonable  distance,  may  be  required  by 
the  Public  Works  Health  Officer  to  estab¬ 
lish  a  temporary  hospital  under  the  direc¬ 
tion  of  a  medical  officer.  The  medical 
officers  must  visit  the  camps  under  their 
care  at  least  once  a  month. 


To  help  cover  the  costs  of  these  medical 
services,  the  company  may  deduct  from 
each  employee’s  wages  a  fee  of  a 
month.  In  return  for  this  contribution 
each  contributing  employee  is  entitled, 
without  additional  charge,  to  any  medical 
and  hospital  services  required.  Where 
employee  contributions  are  insufficient  to 
cover  the  cost  of  medical  expenses,  the 
Minister  may  direct  the  contractor  to 
contribute. 

The  medical  officer  is  required  to 
familiarize  himself  with  the  regulations,  to 
report  violations  to  the  Public  Works 
Health  Officer,  and  to  make  recommenda¬ 
tions  regarding  sanitation  in  camps  and  at 
public  works  projects. 

Every  contract  let  for  a  public  work  must 
contain  the  express  condition  that  it  is 
made  subject  to  compliance  with  these 
regulations.  The  sanitary  requirements 
prescribed  for  a  camp  are  also  applicable 
to  a  public  work  to  the  extent  that  com¬ 
pliance  with  such  requirements  is  feasible. 
The  Public  Works  Health  Officer  may 
require  the  correction  of  any  particular 
unsanitary  condition  in  a  camp  or  in  anj’ 
public  work.  The  new  regulations  require 
that  on  the  cessation  of  any  camp  or  public 
works  project  the  grounds  and  buildings 
must  be  left  in  a  clean  and  sanitary 
condition. 

The  revised  regulations  do  not  differ 
greatly  in  substance  from  the  1930  regula¬ 
tions  which  they  replace.  The  Public- 
Works  Health  Engineering  Division  now- 
carries  out  the  functions  previously 
assigned  to  “inspectors”.  The  provision  for 
a  Board  of  Health  on  each  project  made 
up  of  the  inspector,  the  sanitary  engineer, 
the  medical  officer,  and  the  government 
engineer  in  charge  of  the  project,  has  been 
deleted.  Also,  specific  provision  is  no 
longer  made  for  dealing  with  complaints 
from  persons  aggrieved  by  non-fulfilment 
of  tiie  regulations. 

Trade  Unions  Act 

A  revision  of  the  regulations  under  the 
Trade  Unions  Act  w'as  approved  by  P.C. 
1954-1857  of  December  1,  gazetted  Decem¬ 
ber  22.  They  prescribe  the  forms  to  be 
used  by  trade  unions  in  applying  for 
registration  or  in  making  annual  returns 
respecting  receipts  and  expenditures,  alter¬ 
ations  of  rules  and  changes  of  officers. 

A  new  provision  sets  out  a  procedure 
by  which  the  Registrar  may  cancel  the 
certificate  of  registry  of  a  trade  union  which 
ceases  to  be  a  trade  union  under  the  Act 
or  withdraw  a  certificate  at  the  request  of 
a  trade  union. 
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The  fee  for  registering  a  trade  union 
remains  four  dollars  and  for  registering 
alterations  in  rules,  two  dollars. 

War  Veterans  Allowance  Act 

The  War  Veterans  Allowance  Regula¬ 
tions  were  consolidated  with  little  change 
and  approved  by  P.C.  1954-1754  of 
November  18,  gazetted  December  8.  No 
new  provisions  were  made  in  the  section 
dealing  with  the  payment  of  unemploy¬ 
ment  insurance  to  unemployed  veterans 
(L.G.,  1952,  p.  1233). 

PROVINCIAL 

Alberta  Apprenticeship  Act 

The  regulations  made  by  O.C.  1283-54 
and  O.C.  1284-54,  covering  apprentices  in 
the  painting  and  decorating  trade  and  in 
the  sheet  metal  trade,  were  amended  on 
November  26  by  O.C.  1620-54  and  by  O.C. 
1621-54,  gazetted  December  15,  1954. 

The  regulations  were  amended  to  pro¬ 
vide  that  there  shall  be  a  fee  of  $3  for  the 
examination  and  certificate  in  each  trade. 
Previously  provision  for  this  fee  was  made 
in  the  general  regulations  which  cover  all 
trades. 

Ontario  Public  Health  Act 

The  regulations  under  the  Ontario  Public 
Health  Act  requiring  medical  services  to 
be  provided  in  camps  in  territorial  dis¬ 
tricts  without  municipal  organization  have 
been  declared  not  to  apply  to  camps  which 
house  workmen  employed  by  a  railway  com¬ 
pany.  The  regulations  require  employers 
to  provide  medical,  surgical  and  hospital 
care  for  their  employees  and  maintenance 
during  treatment.  (L.G.,  Jan.  1954,  p.  124.) 

Railway  camps  were  declared  exempt  by 
an  amendment  approved  by  O.Reg.  189/54 
on  November  4,  gazetted  November  20. 

Saskatchewan  Disabled  Persons’ 

Allowances  Act 

By  an  Order  in  Council  under  the 
Disabled  Persons’  Allowances  Act  (O.C. 
2774/54)  made  December  17  and  gazetted 
December  24,  the  Saskatchewan  Covern- 
ment  has  authorized  the  Minister  of  Social 
Welfare  and  Rehabilitation  to  enter  into 
an  agreement  with  the  federal  Government 
providing  for  joint  payment  of  a  monthly 
pension  of  S40  to  needy  persons  over  18 
years  of  age  who  are  totally  and  perma¬ 
nently  disabled  and  has  approved  the  form 
of  the  agreement.  By  O.C.  2773/54  of  the 
same  date  regulations  were  issued  to 
govern  the  payment  of  the  pensions.  The 
agreement  and  the  regulations  are  effective 
from  January  1. 


Under  the  terms  of  the  agreement,  a  $40 
pension  is  payable  to  a  disabled  person 
resident  in  Saskatchewan  who  qualifies 
under  the  federal  Act.  In  cases  where  the 
maximum  allowance  of  $480  a  year  added 
to  the  recipient’s  other  sources  of  income 
would  make  his  total  annual  income  exceed 
the  specified  limits,  the  pension  will  be 
reduced  accordingly.  All  the  types  of 
assistance  listed  in  the  federal  regulations 
which  may  be  excluded  in  calculating 
annual  income  are  excluded  under  the 
Saskatchewan  agreement. 

The  Province  of  Saskatchewan  agrees  to 
pay  a  pension  to  a  person  receiving  a 
pension  from  another  province  who  trans¬ 
fers  his  residence  to  Saskatchewan,  and  to 
reimburse  another  province  to  the  extent  of 
50  per  cent  of  the  pension  of  a  recipient 
who,  during  the  last  1,095  days  that  he  was 
in  Canada  before  reaching  the  age  of  18 
years  or  before  applying  for  a  pension, 
spent  a  greater  number  of  days  in  Saskat¬ 
chewan  than  in  any  other  province.  If  a 
disabled  person  receiving  a  pension  from 
Saskatchewan  moves  to  another  province 
which  has  no  pension  agreement  the 
pension  will  be  continued.  If  a  recipient 
moves  out  of  Canada,  his  pension  will  be 
discontinued  but  will  be  resumed  if  he 
returns  to  Canada. 

The  agreement  also  provides  that  the 
province  will  make  statutory  provision  to 
ensure  the  proper  carrying  out  of  the 
provincial  law,  to  provide  that  no  pension 
shall  be  subject  to  alienation  or  transfer 
by  a  recipient  or  to  attachment  or  seizure 
in  satisfaction  of  any  claim  against  him, 
and  that  the  receipt  of  an  allowance  shall 
not  by  itself  disqualify  a  person  from 
voting  in  a  provincial  or  municipal  elec¬ 
tion.  The  province  is  required  to  furnish 
without  charge  to  any  other  provincial 
authority  a  birth  certificate  of  any  recip¬ 
ient  born  in  Saskatchewan,  and  to  keep 
available  proper  records  and  accounts  for 
examination  by  federal  officials.  Where  a 
recipient  or  his  spouse  has  transferred  any 
property  within  the  five  years  preceding 
the  date  of  application  for  an  allowance, 
and  it  appears  that  the  consideration  for 
it  was  inadequate  or  that  the  transfer  was 
made  for  the  purpose  of  qualifying  for  an 
allowance  or  for  a  larger  allowance,  the 
provincial  authority  will  include  the  prop¬ 
erty  in  calculating  the  applicant’s  income. 

The  regulations  approved  under  the 
Disabled  Persons’  Allowances  Act  name  the 
Social  Welfare  Board  as  the  authority 
charged  with  the  duty  of  considering  appli¬ 
cations  for  allowances  and  determining  the 
amounts  to  be  paid.  The  Board  is  required 
to  meet  as  often  as  occasion  requires  but 
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at  least  once  a  month.  In  addition  to 
determining  the  merits  of  applications  for 
allowances  and  increases  or  decreases  and 
approving  all  payments  made,  it  has  the 
dut3^  of  advising  the  Minister  of  Social 
Welfare  and  Rehabilitation  respecting  the 
administration  of  the  Act  and  regulations. 

The  Director  of  Public  Assistance  must 
inquire  into  the  merits  of  all  applications 
for  allowances  and  advise  the  Board  as  to 
the  expediency  of  granting,  continuing, 
altering  or  withdrawing  an  allowance. 

Every  applicant  for  an  allowance  must 
complete  an  application  in  the  form  pre¬ 
scribed  by  the  Director,  and  return  it  with 
the  required  documents  to  the  Director’s 
office  or  a  regional  office  of  the  Department 
of  Social  Welfare  and  Rehabilitation. 

All  applications  and  the  accompanying 
evidence  are  to  be  referred  to  the  Dis¬ 
ability  Certification  and  Rehabilitation 
Review  Committee,  appointed  by  the  Min¬ 
ister  and  composed  of  two  qualified  medical 
practitioners,  one  of  whom  is  appointed  by 
the  Government  of  Canada,  as  well  as  a 
social  worker  and  such  other  persons  as  are 
deemed  advisable.  After  examining  the 
medical  and  social  reports  for  each  person 
the  Committee  must  issue  a  certificate 
stating  either  that  the  person  is  or  con¬ 
tinues  to  be  totally  and  permanently 
disabled  or  that  he  is  not.  If  the  Com¬ 
mittee  is  unable  to  come  to  a  decision  on 
the  question  because  of  lack  of  data,  it 
must  request  whatever  additional  examina¬ 
tions  or  information  it  considers  necessary. 
If  the  Committee  cannot  reach  a  decision 
because  of  a  difference  of  opinion  of  its 
medical  members,  it  must  recommend  an 
impartial,  qualified  medical  practitioner  to 
act  as  a  referee  and  his  decision  shall  be 
final.  The  Committee  has  discretion  to 
recommend  the  deferment  of  the  payment 
of  an  allowance  pending  an  exploration  of 
rehabilitation  services  to  the  recipient.  In 
every  case  the  Committee  must  make  a 
report  and  recommendations  to  the 
Director. 


When  a  recipient  reaches  the  age  of  70 
years  and  it  is  shown  to  the  satisfaction 
of  the  Government  of  Canada  that  he 
qualifies  for  a  pension  under  the  Old  Age 
Security  Act,  his  disabled  persons  allowance 
will  be  discontinued  on  the  last  day  of  the 
month  in  wdiich  his  70th  birthday  occurs. 

Saskatchewan  Hours  of  Work  Act 

A  further  amendment  to  three  orders 
under  the  Hours  of  Work  Act  in  Saskat¬ 
chewan  extended  once  again  the  period 
during  which  an  exception  from  the  44-hour 
w'eekly  standard  set  by  the  Act  is  permitted. 
The  period,  which  was  to  have  ended 
November  30,  was  extended  to  January  31, 
1955,  by  O.C.  2539/54  of  November  16, 
gazetted  December  3.  The  exception  per¬ 
mitted  a  48-hour  week  without  payment 
of  overtime. 

The  three  orders  cover  shop  and  office 
emploj'ees  in  83  listed  towns  and  villages 
with  between  300  and  500  inhabitants  and 
employees  other  than  shop,  office  and 
jactory  employees  in  140  listed  places  with 
a  population  of  more  than  300,  excluding 
cities  but  including  the  nine  larger  towns. 
(L.G.,  1953,  p.  1192.) 

Saskatchewan  Social  Aid  Act 

The  regulations  under  the  Saskatchewan 
Social  Aid  Act  which  provide  for  a  supple¬ 
mental  allowance  to  certain  recipients  of 
pensions  under  the  Old  Age  Security  Act 
(Canada)  were  replaced  by  regulations 
approved  by  O.C.  2547/54  of  November  16, 
gazetted  December  3. 

The  mam  provisions  of  the  regulations 
are  unchanged  (L.G.,  1952,  pp.  316  and  621; 
1953,  p.  116).  The  maximum  allowance 
remains  $2.50  a  month.  The  new  regula¬ 
tions  set  out  the  duties  of  the  Director  of 
Public  Assistance  with  respect  to  payment 
of  the  allowances  and  define  what  will  be 
considered  income  for  the  puiqDose  of 
determining  eligibility. 


Mine-Mill  Union  Denied  All  Benefits  of  Toft-Hartley  Act 


The  United  States  National  Labor  Rela¬ 
tions  Board  early  this  month  dismissed 
unfair  labour  practice  charges  against  an 
employer  because  the  union  making  the 
complaint  was  not  in  compliance  with  the 
provision  in  the  Taft-Hartley  Act  requiring 
union  officials  to  sign  non-Communist 
oaths. 


The  Board  ruled  that  Maurice  E.  Travis, 
Secretary-Treasurer  of  the  International 
Union  of  Mine,  Mill  and  Smelter  Workers, 
had  admitted  to  the  union’s  membership 
that  he  still  supported  the  Communist 
Party  after  he  had  signed  the  required 
non-Communist  affidavit.  The  ruling 
deprives  the  union  of  all  “further  benefits” 
of  the  Act. 
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changes  in  Australian  Stevedoring  Legislation 

Amendments  provide  for  committee  of  inquiry  to  examine  organization 
and  operation  of  stevedoring  industry  and  change  system  of  recruit¬ 
ing  labour  at  docks;  union  loses  exclusive  right  to  provide  workers 


In  Australia,  recent  amendments  to  the 
Stevedoring  Industry  Act,  1949,  provided  for 
the  appointment  of  a  committee  of  inquiry 
to  examine  the  organization  and  operation 
of  the  industry  and  changed  the  system  of 
recruiting  labour  at  the  docks.  Since  1947, 
continuing  a  wartime  arrangement,  the 
union  concerned  with  waterfront  employ¬ 
ment,  the  Waterside  Workers  Federation  of 
Australia,  has  had  the  sole  right,  conferred 
upon  it  by  statute,  to  provide  the  number 
of  men  needed  to  fiU  the  quotas  set  for  the 
various  ports  by  the  Australian  Stevedoring 
Industry  Board.  Henceforth,  where  a  quota 
for  any  port  is  unfilled  and  new  workers 
are  required,  the  Board  will  ask  the 
employers  to  fill  the  number  of  vacancies 
which  it  will  indicate  to  them. 

Under  the  Australian  Constitution,  the 
Commonwealth  Parliament  has  power  to 
make  laws  with  respect  to  “trade  and 
commerce  with  other  countries,  and  among 
the  States”  and  Section  98  declares  that 
this  power  “extends  to  navigation  and 
shipping,  and  to  railways  the  property  of 
any  State”.  Since  stevedoring  is  part  of 
the  operation  of  trade  and  commerce,  the 
federal  Parliament  is  competent  to  legis¬ 
late  in  this  field. 

In  1947  legislation  was  enacted  providing 
for  the  setting  up  on  a  permanent  basis 
of  a  Stevedoring  Industry  Commission  to 
continue  in  peacetime  the  functions  per¬ 
formed  by  the  wartime  waterfront  authority 
appointed  under  national  security  legisla¬ 
tion.  In  1949  new  legislation  was  passed 
abolishing  the  Stevedoring  Industry  Com¬ 
mission  and  making  provision  for  its 
replacement  by  the  Australian  Stevedoring 
Industry  Board.  The  Board  consists  of  a 
chairman  and  two  other  members  who  are 
appointed  by  the  Governor-General  and 
whose  qualifications  for  office  are  not 
defined  in  the  Act.  No  provision  was  made 
for  the  representation  on  the  Board  of 
shipowners  or  the  Waterside  Workers 
Federation,  as  under  the  1947  legislation. 

Generally  speaking,  the  duties  of  the 
Board  are  similar  to  those  with  which  the 
earlier  Commission  was  charged,  except 
with  respect  to  the  settlement  of  indus¬ 
trial  disputes.  The  Board’s  general  func¬ 
tion  is  described  in  the  Act  as  that  of 
“securing  the  speedy,  safe  and  efficient 
performance  of  stevedoring  operations”.  In 


particular,  its  functions  are  to  regulate  and 
control  the  performance  of  stevedoring 
operations,  in  so  far  as  those  operations 
are  performed  in  the  course  of  trade  and 
commerce  with  other  countries  or  among 
the  States;  to  develop  port  facilities  in 
connection  with  stevedoring  operations,  in¬ 
cluding  the  introduction  of  mechanized 
methods  of  handling  cargo;  to  provide 
sufficient  waterside  workers  at  each  port; 
to  ensure  that  w'aterfront  labour  is  used  to 
the  best  advantage;  to  pay  “attendance 
money”  to  waterside  workers  (a  payment  to 
workers  who  are  available  for  employment 
on  a  certain  day  but  who  are  not  actually 
engaged  for  work  on  that  day) ;  to  estab¬ 
lish  and  administer  employment  bureaus; 
to  train  persons  in  the  loading  and 
unloading  of  ships;  to  provide  medical 
services  and  amenities  for  waterside 
workers;  and  to  publish  information  relat¬ 
ing  to  the  industry.  The  Board  is  empow¬ 
ered  to  make  orders  which  have  the  force 
of  lawu 

Jurisdiction  to  prevent  or  settle,  by  the 
method  of  conciliation  or  arbitration,  indus¬ 
trial  disputes  extending  beyond  the  limits 
of  an3'’  one  State  in  connection  with  steve¬ 
doring  operations,  which  under  the  1947 
legislation  was  exercised  by  the  Stevedoring 
Industry  Commission,  was  by  the  1949  Act 
vested  in  the  Commonwealth  Court  of 
Conciliation  and  Arbitration.  The  Court  is 
also  empowered  to  regulate  industrial 
matters  incidental  to  stevedoring  operations 
to  the  extent  that  those  operations  relate 
to  trade  and  commerce  with  other  coun¬ 
tries  or  among  the  States,  whether  or  not 
an  industrial  dispute  reaching  beyond  the 
limits  of  any  one  State  exists  in  relation 
to  those  matters.  Jurisdiction,  both  as 
to  disputes  and  industrial  matters,  is  to  be 
exercised  by  a  single  judge  who  may, 
how'ever,  refer  a.ny  question  of  law  to  the 
full  Court. 

The  Board  is  responsible  for  registra¬ 
tion  of  employers  and  of  waterside  workers 
and  may  determine  port  quotas  of  regis¬ 
tered  w'orkers.  An  unregistered  employer  is 
precluded  from  engaging  w’orkers  in  the 
industry  and  unregistered  persons  may  not 
be  employed  as  waterside  w'orkers.  The 
legislation  provided,  further,  that,  except  at 
such  ports  as  the  Board  should  determine, 
a  waterside  worker  maj'  not  be  registered 
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under  the  Act  unless  he  is  a  member  of 
the  Waterside  Workers  Federation  of 
Australia.  Thus  control  of  the  engagement 
of  labour  at  the  docks  has  been  entirely 
in  the  hands  of  the  union. 

In  introducing  the  amendments,  the 
Minister  for  Labour  and  National  Service 
emphasized  the  complexity  of  the  prob¬ 
lems  which  had  always  beset  the  industry. 
Stevedoring  was  one  of  the  few  remaining 
casual  industries  and  the  efforts  that  had 
been  made  from  time  to  time  to  work  out 
a  system  of  permanent  engagement  had 
proved  fruitless.  He  recalled  that  when  the 
Labour  Government  had  introduced  the 
1947  Act  it  had  frankly  admitted  that  the 
legislation  was  an  experiment  which  would 
have  to  be  reviewed  by  Parliament  if  it 
should  not  be  a  success.  He  contended  that 
the  scheme  had  failed  and  that  the  union’s 
assurances  that  it  would  maintain  an 
adequate  supply  of  labour  in  return  for  its 
monopoly  of  employment  on  the  water¬ 
front  had  not  been  observed. 

The  Minister  stated  that  the  Govern¬ 
ment  shared  the  general  view  that 
unwarranted  delays,  unnecessarily  slow 
loading  rates,  a  slow  “turn  round”  of 
shipping  and  frequent  and  unnecessary 
stoppages  of  work  had  imposed  on  the 
consuming  pubhc  burdens  that  they  should 
not  have  had  to  bear.  Freight  rates  had 
increased  out  of  all  proportion  to  the 
general  rise  of  costs  in  the  post-war  years. 

The  Minister  said  that  the  amendment 
changing  the  procedure  of  recruitment 
would  not  affect  in  any  degree  the  employ¬ 
ment  of  the  27,000  men  registered  as 
members  of  the  stevedoring  industry.  The 
only  persons  who  would  be  affected  were 
newcomers  to  the  industry  and  they  would 
be  allocated  in  each  port  as  previously, 
with  the  _  Stevedoring  Industry  Board 
exercising  its  present  role  of  determining 
the  quotas  to  be  filled  at  various  ports. 

When  the  number  of  waterside  workers 
at  any  port  is  less  than  the  quota,  new 
workers  are  to  be  added  to  the  register  on 
the  application  and  recommendation  of  an 
employer  registered  at  the  port.  The 
Board  is  required  to  notify  the  branch  of 
the^  union  in  the  port  of  its  intention  to 
register  a  person  nominated  by  the 
employer,  since  normally  such  persons 
enter  the  union  as  members.  If  the  union 
does  not  make  any  objection  within  the 
14  days  prescribed  or  if  its  objection  is 
disallowed,  the  Board  will  register  the 
applicant  as  a  waterfront  worker,  but  only 
if  he  is  a  member  of  the  union  or  satisfies 
the  Board  that  he  has  applied  for  union 
membership  and  provided  that  he  satisfies 
the  requirements  of  the  Board  as  to  age 
and  physical  condition. 


As  regards  the  Committee  of  Inquiry, 
the  Minister  stated  that  the  Government 
considered  that  an  impartial  and  objective 
fact-finding  inquiry  would  be  useful.  It 
had  in  mind,  he  said,  a  committee  of  three 
members,  the  chairman  to  be,  preferably, 
a  person  with  legal  qualifications,  although 
not  necessarily  a  judge,  one  member  to  be 
representative  of  management  generally 
and  the  other  to  be  representative  of 
labour,  but  not  drawn  from  the  union 
concerned. 

The  Committee  is  to  inquire  into  and 
report  to  the  Minister  upon  the  facts 
relating  to  the  functioning  of  the  steve¬ 
doring  industry  and  the  factors  affecting  its 
efficiency;  the  arrangements  for  the  regu¬ 
lation  and  control  of  stevedoring  operations 
and  of  persons  employed  and  for  the  settle¬ 
ment  of  disputes  and  the  maintenance  of 
discipline  in  the  industry;  the  costs  of  or 
connected  with  stevedoring  operations;  and 
the  increases  in  freight  rates. 

The  amending  Bill  aroused  a  stormy 
debate  in  both  Houses  of  Parliament. 
Two  amendments  moved  by  the  Leader  of 
the  Opposition  failed  to  pass.  The  first 
proposed  that  the  provisions  of  the  Bill 
changing  the  recruitment  method  should 
not  come  into  operation  until  14  days 
after  the  submission  of  the  report  of  the 
Committee  of  Inquiry ;  the  second  would 
have  empowered  the  Committee  to  inquire 
specifically  into  the  profits  of  the  com¬ 
panies  or  persons  engaged  directly  or 
indirectly  in  stevedoring  operations.  During 
the  Senate  debate  the  Bill  was  amended  to 
make  it  clear  that  the  Committee  should 
investigate  the  profits  of  stevedoring  com¬ 
panies  and  shipowners. 

The  Leader  of  the  Opposition  charged 
that  the  Bill  provided  for  a  complete 
revolution  in  the  methods  of  engaging 
labour  on  the  waterfront  and  that  it  rep¬ 
resented  an  attempt  by  monopoly  groups 
to  protect  their  own  interests  by  altering 
a  system  which  had  been  in  operation  for 
seven  years.  He  quoted  a  1952  report 
made  after  an  earlier  inquiry  into  the 
industry,  which  he  stated  had  not  been 
implemented  by  the  Government,  which 
had  recommended  improved  port  facilities 
and  other  measures  to  remedy  causes  for 
delay  and  which  had  found  that  a  major 
cause  of  the  difficulty  in  recruiting  and 
retaining  workers  was  the  low  standard  of 
amenities  available  in  many  places. 

In  effect,  he  stated,  the  Government 
proposed  to  establish  a  union  within  a 
union,  a  union  of  employer  nominees  in 
addition  to  the  existing  union  of  employees. 
He  felt  the  Bill  was  bound  to  provoke 
disputes,  not  only  in  the  stevedoring  in¬ 
dustry  but  in  all  unions  in  Australia. 
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He  also  contended  that  the  union  did  not 
have  a  monopoly  of  employment  on  the 
waterfront  as  alleged  by  the  Government, 
in  that  there  was  power  in  Section  27(2) 
of  the  Act  to  engage  additional  unregis¬ 
tered  persons  up  to  the  quota  in  an 
emergency,  when  insufEcient  registered 
persons  were  not  available.  In  answer  to 
the  latter  point,  it  was  acknowledged  by 
the  Government  that  Section  27(2)  pre¬ 
vented  employment  on  the  waterfront  from 
being  a  monopoly  but  only  by  the  engage¬ 
ment  of  non-union  labour. 

As  a  protest  against  the  measure,  water¬ 
side  workers  in  all  Australian  ports  went 
on  strike  on  November  2.  The  strike,  one 
of  the  most  serious  industrial  disputes  to 
affect  Australia  in  recent  years,  continued 
for  14  days.  The  Government  charged  that 
the  strike  was  a  truculent  and  arrogant 
attempt  to  intimidate  the  Government  and 
Parliament  and  that  the  Communist 
leadership  of  the  union  had  been  a  prin¬ 
cipal  factor  in  causing  disruption  on  the 
waterfront. 


Following  passage  of  the  Bill  by  Parlia¬ 
ment  on  November  11,  the  officers  of  the 
Australian  Council  of  Trade  Unions  con¬ 
ferred  with  the  leaders  of  the  Waterside 
Workers  Federation  and  representatives  of 
other  maritime  unions  on  November  12 
and  unanimously  agreed  to  a  resolution 
recommending  that,  in  the  interests  of 
solidarity  and  to  prevent  economic  hard¬ 
ship  to  other  sections  of  the  trade  union 
movement,  the  members  of  the  Waterside 
Workers  Federation  should  resume  work  in 
November  16.  The  resolution  declared  that 
the  legislation  was  “anti-working  class”  in 
its  character  and  must  be  fought  by  the 
whole  labour  movement  until  it  was 
repealed.  It  called  upon  all  workers  to 
refrain  from  applying  to  shipowners  for 
work  on  the  waterfront  under  the  new 
legislation. 

The  Act  received  Royal  Assent  on 
November  16  and  went  into  operation  on 
that  day.  Members  of  the  three-man 
Committee  of  Inquiry  were  named  by  the 
Minister  on  November  17. 


CCCL  Official  Absolves  Labour  Leaders  of  Common  Accusations 


The  four  main  accusations  directed 
.against  labour  leaders  and  a  refutation  of 
them  formed  the  subject  of  a  talk  at  a 
meeting  of  the  Montreal  Richelieu  Club 
by  Gerard  Pelletier,  CCCL  Director  of 
Public  Relations. 

According  to  Mr.  Pelletier,  labour  leaders 
are  often  accused  of:  undermining  democ¬ 
racy  by  not  respecting  the  freedom  of  their 
members;  undermining  authority  by  attack¬ 
ing  the  most  respectable  of  institutions; 
being  more  interested  in  their  own  wages 
and  prestige  than  in  the  welfare  of  their 
members,  which  explains  the  number  of 
strikes  they  bring  about;  playing  into  the 
hands  of  the  Communists. 

To  the  first  charge  Mr.  Pelletier  replied: 
“Just  mention  any  political  party,  with  the 
exception  of  the  CCF,  which  holds  conven¬ 
tions  as  representative  and  as  respectful 
of  parliamentary  procedure  as  are  the 
annual  conventions  of  the  labour  move¬ 
ment.”  There  are  no  deliberative  assem¬ 
blies  at  which  such  a  high  proportion  of 
ordinary  delegates  speak,  he  pointed  out, 
adding  that  all  the  labour  representatives 
are  democratically  elected,  and  that  even 
the  higher  officers,  who  live  on  trade- 
unionism,  have  to  present  themselves  for 
re-election  annually. 

In  reply  to  the  second  accusation,  Mr. 
Pelletier  quoted  the  Rev.  Georges  Henri 
Levesque,  O.P.,  Dean  of  the  Faculty  of 
Social  Science  at  Laval  University: — 


“Our  too  exclusive  and  sometimes 
idolatrous  cult  of  authority  is  liable  to 
weaken  unduly  our  sense  of  freedom. 
Authority  comes  from  God,  we  are  often 
reminded,  and  we  are  the  first  to  be  con¬ 
vinced  of  it.  But  freedom  also  comes 
from  God,  and  it  comes  even  before 
authority  in  the  order  of  human  values.” 

Labour  leaders  have  never  fallen  into 
this  “too  exclusive  cult  of  authority,”  Mr. 
Pelletier  said,  but  they  are  the  voice  of 
people  whose  freedom  had  not  yet  been 
proved. 

He  pointed  out  that  the  third  accusa¬ 
tion  arose  in  part  from  the  fact  that  the 
heads  of  unions  draw  their  full  pay  while 
strikers  receive  no  wages.  He  noted  that 
there  is  nothing  more  exhausting  than 
directing  a  strike,  that  it  requires  18  hours’ 
work  per  day,  giving  up  all  family  life  and 
all  leisure  time,  and  also  a  continual 
nervous  tension. 

Mr.  Pelletier  also  added  that,  in  any 
large  federation  of  unions,  there  is  almost 
always  a  strike  going  on,  and  that  no  one 
can  expect  the  permanent  officers  to  live 
on  air  all  the  time. 

The  fourth  accusation,  according  to  Mr. 
Pelletier,  is  the  least  serious.  “Let  us  admit 
once  and  for  all  that  some  labour  leaders 
have  shown  marked  communist  tendencies. 
And  let  us  note  in  the  same  breath  that  the 
labour  movement  has  done  its  own  house¬ 
cleaning  job  in  this  connection.” 
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Unemployment  Insurance 


Unemployment  Insurance  Act  Amended 

Amendment  concerns  supplementary  benefit;  amount  of  benefit  increased 
and  minimum  period  during  which  claimant  can  receive  benefit  extended 


Effective  January  10,  1955,  Parliament 
passed  a  Bill  amending  the  Unemployment 
Insurance  Act  with  regard  to  supplementary 
benefit.  The  amendment  had  the  effect  of 
increasing  the  amount  of  benefit  to  be  paid 
to  claimants  and  extending  the  minimum 
period  during  which  claimants  can  receive 
such  benefit. 

The  supplementary  benefit  scheme,  which 
first  came  into  operation  in  February  1950, 
was  designed  to  protect  two  classes  of 
workers.  One  class  consists  of  those  who 
had  previously  qualified  for  regular  benefit 
but  whose  benefit  period  had  ended  before 
the  winter  and  who  did  not  have  enough 
insurable  employment  to  requalify.  If 
such  a  person’s  benefit  year  terminated 
subsequent  to  the  previous  March  31,  he 
can  qualify  for  supplementary  benefit 
during  the  next  winter. 

The  other  class  includes  persons  who  have 
recently  entered  in.surable  employment  and 
who  become  unemployed  during  the 
winter  months  before  they  have  enough 
credits  to  cjualify  for  ordinaiy  benefit. 
However,  they  must  have  been  employed 
in  insurable  employment  for  at  least  90 
days  since  the  previous  March  31. 

The  period  during  which  a  person  can 
draw  supplementary  benefit  is  limited  to 
approximately  the  15  weeks  between 
January  1  and  April  15. 

The  rate  of  supplementary  benefit  under 
the  original  plan  was  fixed  at  around  80 
per  cent  of  ordinary  benefit.  This  per¬ 
centage  has  dropped  to  around  70  per  cent 
as  a  result  of  an  increase  in  the  rates  of 
ordinary  benefit.  The  Bill  which  Parlia¬ 


ment  has  just  passed  raises  the  rates  of 
supplementary  benefit  to  the  level  of 
ordinary  benefit. 

Under  this  new  scale  the  maximum 
weekly  benefit  a  single  unemployed 
claimant  will  now  receive  has  been  raised 
from  $12.90  to  $17.10.  The  employee  with 
a  dependent  who  previous  to  the  amend¬ 
ment  received  $16.80  will  now  draw  a 
maximum  weekly  cheque  of  $24. 

The  length  of  time  a  person  may  draw 
benefit  has  now  been  extended.  Last 
winter  unemployed  persons  in  class  1 
mentioned  above  drew  supplementary 
benefit  for  an  average  of  35  days  and  those 
in  class  2  for  18  days.  The  new  Bill  has 
raised  the  minimum  entitlement  to  60  days 
or  10  weeks  for  everyone  who  qualifies. 

Payment,  of  course,  cannot  be  made  after 
April  15.  so  that  the  maximum  duration 
would  be  cut  down  if  the  claimant  quali¬ 
fied  fairly  late  in  the  season.  For  instance, 
if  he  started  drawing  supplementary  benefit 
on  March  1  he  could  get  no  more  than 
six  weeks  between  that  date  and  April  15 
even  though  he  was  entitled  to  a  longer 
period. 

It  should  also  be  pointed  out  that  this 
Bill  has  pro^’ided  that  the  new  minimum 
duration  of  10  weeks  will  be  made  retro¬ 
active  to  January  1  of  this  year.  This 
means  that  anyone  who  claimed  supple¬ 
mentary  benefit  under  the  former  provi¬ 
sions  and  who  qualified  for  less  than  60 
days  benefit  will  have  his  claim  revised  in 
accordance  with  the  new  provisions.  He 
will,  therefore,  get  additional  benefit  as  a 
result  of  these  recent  amendments. 


Belgian  Unemployment  Insurance  Regulations  Put  Restrictions  on  Married  Women 


Recent  amendments  to  Belgium’s  unem¬ 
ployment  insurance  regulations,  designed  to 
give  better  protection  to  beneficiaries, 
facilitate  the  payment  of  allowances  and 
prevent  certain  abuses,  impose  restrictions 
on  married  women  who  are  not  family 
breadwinners. 

Statistics  showed  that  unemployment  was 
increasing  considerably  among  women  while 


decreasing  among  men.  The  increase  was 
attributed  to  the  practice  of  many  women, 
who  had  married  and  did  not  wish  to 
resume  employment,  claiming  unemploy¬ 
ment  benefit. 

Restrictions  were  imposed  on  the  benefit 
period,  which  under  the  amended  regula¬ 
tions  are  based  on  the  number  of  days  of 
employment  in  the  preceding  year. 
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Monthly  Report  on  Operation  of 

the  Unemployment  Insurance  Act 

Claims  for  benefit  higher  in  November  than  October,  statistics*  show, 
but  lower  than  in  November  1953.  Claimants  on  live  register,  amount 
paid  in  benefits,  new  beneficiaries  all  higher  than  month,  year  ago 


Initial  and  renewal  claims  for  unemploy¬ 
ment  insurance  benefit  received  during 
November  were  higher  than  in  October, 
with  increases  occurring  in  all  provinces; 
they  were,  however,  slightly  lower  than  the 
November  1953  total. 

The  Dominion  Bureau  of  Statistics  report 
on  the  operation  of  the  Unemployment 
Insurance  Act  shows  that  187,744  claims 
were  filed  in  local  offices  of  the  Unemploy¬ 
ment  Insurance  Commission  across  Canada 
during  November,  compared  with  127,609 
in  October  and  188,881  in  November  1953. 

Ordinary  claimants  on  the  live  unem¬ 
ployment  insurance  register  numbered 
274.462  (214,540  males  and  59,922  females) 
on  November  30,  compared  with  209,099 
( 154,670  males  and  54,429  females)  on 
October  29  and  238,516  ( 188,023  males  and 
50,493  females)  on  November  30,  1953. 
Most  of  the  increase  shown  this  month 
over  last  occurred  in  the  male  component, 
which  increased  by  about  60,000,  the  female 
segment  of  the  claimants  increasing  by 
only  slightly  over  5,000.  On  November  30, 
short-time  and  temporary  lay-off  claimants 
numbered  30,136  and  2,011  respectively. 

A  total  of  170,406  initial  and  renewal 
claims  were  adjudicated,  entitlement  to 
benefit  being  granted  in  all  but  30,331  cases. 
Failure  to  fulfil  the  minimum  contribution 
reciuirements  accounted  for  almost  70  per 
cent  of  the  initial  claimants  who  were  in 
the  category  “not  entitled”.  Chief  reasons 
for  disciualification  (including  6,472  on 
revised  claims)  were:  “voluntarily  left 
employment  without  just  cause”,  5,557 
cases;  “not  unemployed”,  3,178  cases;  and 
“not  capable  of  and  not  available  for  work”, 
2,199  cases. 

New  beneficiaries  during  November 
totalled  110,736,  compared  with  84,051  in 
October  and  94,642  in  November  1953. 

During  November,  $14,020,255  was  paid 
in  compensation  for  4,512,055  days  (includ¬ 
ing  73,727  disability  days),  compared  with 
$11,779,296  and  3,780,046  days  (including 

*<See  Tables  E-1  to  E-4  at  back  of  book. 


In  a  comparison  of  current  employment 
statistics  with  those  for  a  previous  period, 
consideration  should  be  given  to  relevant 
factors  other  than  numbers,  such  as  the 
opening  and  closing  of  seasonal  indus¬ 
tries,  increase  in  area  population,  influ¬ 
ence  of  weather  conditions,  and  the 
general  employment  situation. 


70,511  disability  days)  for  October  and 
$10,172,035  and  3,337,519  daj^s  (including 
39,801  disability  days)  for  November  1953. 

An  estimated  207,176  beneficiaries  received 
$3,537,360  in  compensation  for  1,136,534 
days  (including  16,696  disability  days) 
during  the  week  November  27-December  3, 
in  comparison  with  an  estimated  173,025 
beneficiaries  who  received  $2,958,041  in 
respect  of  949,630  days  (including  15,797 
disability  days)  during  the  week  October 
23-29.  During  the  corresponding  week  last 
year,  177,711  beneficiaries  received  $3,118,704 
in  compensation  for  1,008,634  days  (of 
which  10,720  were  disability  days). 

The  average  daily  rate  of  benefit  for  the 
week  November  27-December  3  at  $3.11 
was  unchanged  from  that  for  the  week 
October  23-29,  compared  with  $3.09  for  the 
week  November  28-December  4,  1953. 

Insurance  Registrations 

Reports  received  from  local  offices  of  the 
Unemployment  Insurance  Commission  for 
November  show  that  insurance  books  or 
contribution  cards  were  issued  to  4,421,797 
employees  who  have  made  contributions  to 
the  Unemployment  Insurance  Fund  since 
April  1,  19,54. 

At  November  30,  employers  registered 
numbered  265,704,  an  increase  of  510  during 
the  month. 

Unemployment  Insurance  Fund 

At  November  30,  the  Unemployment 
Insurance  Fund  showed  a  balance  of 
•$897,469,425.96. 
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Selected  Decisions  of  Umpire  under 
the  Unemployment  Insurance  Act 


Decision  CUB-1092,  October  29,  1954 

Summary  of  the  Facts — The  claimant 
filed  an  application  for  benefit  on  April  5, 
1954,  and  stated  therein  that  she  had 
worked  as  a  tailoress  in  the  alteration 
department  of  a  large  store  in  Vancouver, 
B.C.,  from  June  1952  to  April  3,  1954,  when 
she  voluntarily  left  as  the  work  was  affect¬ 
ing  her  health.  The  employer  reported 
that  she  had  left  because  of  pregnancy  and 
in  a  medical  certificate  dated  April  12, 
1954,  her  physician  stated  that  she  was  fit 
only  for  light  duties. 

In  response  to  a  request  from  the  local 
office  for  further  information,  the  claimant 
stated  that  during  her  first  visit  to  the 
local  office  (presumably  when  she  filed  her 
claim  for  benefit),  she  informed  the  persons 
who  interviewed  her  of  her  pregnancy.  She 
stated  also  that  she  had  to  leave  the  said 
employment  because  it  was  much  too 
heavy  for  her  and  was  beginning  to  affect 
her  health. 

According  to  the  submissions,  the 
claimant  expected  to  be  confined  about 
November  15,  1954. 

The  insurance  officer  disqualified  her 
from  receipt  of  benefit  as  from  April  5, 
1954,  because  she  had  failed  to  prove  that 
she  was  available  for  work  within  the 
meaning  of  Section  29(1)  (b)  of  the  Act. 

She  appealed  to  a  court  of  referees  before 
which  she  appeared  in  Vancouver,  B.C.,  on 
May  13,  1954.  The  court  unanimously 
allowed  the  appeal  and  stated  that  the 
claimant  had  completely  satisfied  the 
members  thereof  as  to  her  attitude  and 
intention  towards  employment;  that  they 
had  gained  from  answers  to  questions 
directed  to  her  at  the  hearing  that  she 
entirely  believed  she  was  available  for  work 
and  that  she  had  actively  pursued  pros¬ 
pects  of  employment.  They  expressed  the 
opinion  that  the  claimant  probably  left 
her  employment  under  some  misapprehen¬ 
sion  as  to  her  condition  and  felt  that  in 
view  of  her  22  months  of  steady  employ¬ 
ment  in  her  previous  job,  she  would  be 
considered  for  any  work  in  her  own  line. 
The  court  expressed  the  thought  that  the 
claimant’s  unemploj^ment  resulted  from  a 
slackness  of  business  rather  than  from  any 
other  reason. 


The  insurance  officer  appealed  to  the 
Umpire  on  the  grounds  that  a  transcription 
of  the  proceedings  before  the  court  did  not 
show  any  reference  to  slackness  of  business 
nor  was  there  any  reference  to  this  matter 
in  any  of  the  other  documents  in  the  file; 
that  the  court’s  decision  was  not  supported 
by  the  evidence  and  that  the  allowance  of 
the  claimant’s  appeal  was  not  in  accordance 
with  the  principle  laid  down  in  decision 
CUB-620,  namely,  that  the  claimant  had 
rebutted  the  presumption  that  she  was  not 
available  for  work. 

Conclusions — In  my  opinion,  the  claimant 
voluntarily  left  her  employment  because  of 
pregnancy  and  for  no  other  reason,  and 
the  fact  that  she  might  have  been  “under 
some  misapprehension  as  to  her  condition” 
only  strengthens  the  presumption  that  her 
“intention  and  mental  attitude  towards 
accepting  employment”  were  rather  nega¬ 
tive  at  the  time  she  filed  her  claim. 

There  are  no  unusual  or  distressed 
circumstances,  such  as  being  the  bread¬ 
winner  of  the  family,  no  specific  evidence 
that  the  particular  kind  of  work  which  she 
was  performing  was  “much  too  heavy”  for 
a  woman  who  was  in  the  very  early  stage 
of  pregnancy  and  no  definite  indication  that 
she  really  intended  to  remain  in  the  labour 
field.  On  the  contrary,  she  had  no 
dependents;  she  was  engaged  in  a  type  of 
work  which,  according  to  a  statement  made 
by  a  member  of  the  court,  was  the  lightest 
type  obtainable  at  her  place  of  employ¬ 
ment;  she  produced  a  medical  certificate 
wdiich  restricted  her  availability  to  still 
lighter  employment  and  at  no  time,  either 
before  or  after  her  voluntary  separation, 
did  she  definitely  show  that  she  was 
anxious  to  remain  in  the  labour  market. 

The  presumption  that  the  claimant  was 
not  available  for  work  has  not  been  success¬ 
fully  rebutted,  and  the  appeal  is  therefore 
allowed. 

Decision  CUB-1097,  November  19,  1954 

Summary  of  the  Facts — The  claimant, 
married,  worked  as  an  office  cleaner  in  the 
..  .(X). ..  Building  at  Calgary,  Alta.,  from 
March  3  to  May  1,  1954,  when  she  volun¬ 
tarily  left  her  employment  for  “health 
reasons”. 
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On  May  5,  she  filed  an  application  for 
benefit,  registered  for  work  as  a  wrapper, 
stated  that  she  was  pregnant  and  expected 
to  be  confined  about  December  24,  1954, 
and  submitted  a  medical  certificate  dated 
May  3  which  was  to  the  effect  that  her 
tloctor  had  “advised  her  to  look  for  light 
work  which  fitted  her  condition  and  for 
which  her  ability  was  100  per  cent”. 

The  insurance  officer  disqualified  the 
claimant  as  from  May  5,  1954,  because  she 
had  not  proved  that  she  was  available 
for  work  within  the  meaning  of  Section 
29(1)  (b)  of  the  Act  and  stated  in  his 
notice  of  disqualification: 

Under  these  circumstances,  since  you 
cannot  continue  in  your  former  work  and 
there  is  no  prospect  of  your  obtaining 
employment  in  the  area  where  you  reside  of 
a  lighter  nature  than  that  previously  per¬ 
formed  by  you,  and  since,  under  the 
circumstances,  you  cannot  be  referred  to 
employment,  you  must  be  held  to  be  not 
available,  that  is,  not  ready  and  able  to 
accept  suitable  employment. 

The  claimant  appealed  to  a  court  of 
referees.  She  and  a  representative  of  the 
local  office  were  present  at  the  hearing  of 
her  case  on  May  28,  1954.  By  a  majority 
finding,  the  court  reversed  the  decision  of 
the  insurance  officer  on  the  following 
grounds : 

The  claimant  expects  her  confinement  to 
take  place  about  the  24  of  December  1954, 
and  this  is  the  28  day  of  May.  The  claimant 
has  been  employed  as  an  office  cleaner  in 
the  ..  .(X)  .. -Building,  a  large  building  in 
this  city,  and  among  other  work,  which  she 
was  required  to  do,  was  to  wax  a  floor  daily 
with  a  heavy  machine,  covering  an  area 
about  the  same  size  as  the  room  on  the 
ground  floor  of  this  building.  We  measured 
that  room  and  found  that  it  is  approximately 
48  by  60  feet.  The  claimant  was  expected 
to  have  that  room  done  within  one  hour. 

In  our  opinion  the  physical  work  required 
to  keep  up  the  pace  in  that  particular  build¬ 
ing  in  this  city  is  above  the  average  require¬ 
ments  for  that  type  of  work  and  would  be  a 
challenge  to  the  physical  strength  of  any 
woman  and  quite  a  job  even  for  a  man.  She 
had  been  doing  this  work  before  she  became 
pregnant  but  she  found  the  stooping  had  got 
to  be  too  much  for  her  and  she  would  get 
so  tired  that  she  could  not  sleep  at  night. 
She  had  to  terminate  this  particular  employ¬ 
ment  because  it  was  beyond  her  strength. 

The  next  question  is  whether  she  is  capable 
of  and  available  for  work.  The  Chairman, 
who  says  that  he  is  going  to  dissent  from 
our  opinion,  has  drawn  to  our  attention  the 
several  decisions  of  the  Umpire,  applicable 
to  a  case  of  this  kind.  We  find  as  a  fact 
that  this  claimant  is  capable  of  and  avail¬ 
able  for  work  of  a  lighter  nature  than  was 
required  of  her  in  the  . .  .  (X) . .  jBuilding. 
The  medical  certificate  says  that,  in  effect, 
she  is  available  for  lighter  work.  Our  own 
opinion,  after  talking  to  the  claimant,  satis¬ 
fies  us  that  the  willingness  to  work  is  there 
and  the  physical  strength,  at  this  present 
time,  is  there  to  do  lighter  work. 


Furthermore,  the  member  of  the  local  staff 
whom  we  questioned  closely  in  this  instance 
gave  as  her  opinion  that  it  was  reasonable 
to  assume  that  there  was  work  in  this  city 
which  was  within  the  physical  and  mental 
qualifications  of  this  claimant,  although  there 
was  no  particular  job  on  the  list  at  this 
time.  The  member  of  the  local  staff  thought 
that  she  could  do  work  wrapping,  for  which 
there  is  a  demand  from  time  to  time,  or  even 
janitor  work  where  the  pace  was  not  so 
strenuous  as  required  in  the  . .  .(X) .  .  . 
Building. 

From  what  we  heard  of  what  was  required 
in  this  particular  building,  we  are  of  the 
opinion  that  a  large  percentage  of  women, 
married  or  single,  would  find  the  work  too 
strenuous.  In  short,  we  feel  that  it  would 
be  an  injustice  to  hold  that  this  claimant 
was  not  available  for  work  because  she  had 
become  pregnant,  when  other  persons,  in 
other  jobs,  doing  lighter  work,  could  con¬ 
tinue  to  do  the  work. 

The  chairman’s  dissenting  opinion  reads 
in  part  as  follows: 

I  feel  bound  to  dissent  with  the  majority 
decision  in  this  case,  but  it  is  a  difficult 
position  to  justify  because  I  think  that  the 
claimant  is  available  for  work,  which  is  the 
question  asked  in  UIC  571A,  and  up  to  that 
point  there  is  no  justification  for  me  differ¬ 
ing  with  the  majority  decision. 

However,  in  my  opinion  the  Umpire  ha.s 
laid  down  certain  principles  the_  effect  of 
which  is  that  a  woman  who  terminates  her 
employment  because  of  pregnancy  cannot  be 
heard  to  say  that  she  is  available  of  and 
capable  for  work  until  after  the  expected 
child  has  been  born  ... 

At  any  rate  I  formed  the  opinion  some¬ 
time  ago  that  while  in  theory  the  presump¬ 
tion  could  be  rebutted  the  effect  of  the 
Umpire’s  decisions  is  that,  “unless  there  are 
special  distressed  circumstances  where  the 
claimant  is  the  breadwinner  of  the  family 
and  reasonable  opportunities  of  part-time 
work  prevail,  benefit  should  not  be  allowed  . 

In  this  instance  the  claimant  is  not  the 
breadwinner  of  the  family,  and  in  a  period 
of  unemployment  such  as  we  have  noAv,  I 
cannot  see  where,  at  the  present  time,  there 
are  reasonable  opportunities  for  such  work 
as  the  claimant  is  capable  of  doing,  because 
most  certainly,  in  my  opinion,  other  unem¬ 
ployed  not  in  her  physical  condition  would 
be  referred  to  such  opportunities  of  employ¬ 
ment  . .  . 

The  insurance  officer  appealed  to  the 
Umpire  mainly  on  the  following  grounds: 

We  do  not  think  that  the  claimant  has 
rebutted  the  presumption  that  she  was  not 
available  for  work  as  there  were  no  special 
circumstances  present.  This  claimant  was  in 
the  second  month  of  pregnancy  when  she  left 
her  employment  and  it  appears  that  she 
separated  because  she  preferred  not  to  work. 

Conclusions — According  to  the  evidence 
which  was  before  the  court  of  referees,  and 
which  I  have  no  reason  to  doubt,  the 
physical  exertion  demanded  of  the  claimant 
in  the  performance  of  her  duties  as  an 
office  cleaner  was  “above  the  average 
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requirements  for  that  type  of  work  and 
would  be  a  challenge  to  the  physical 
strength  of  any  woman  and  quite  a  job 
even  for  a  man”.  Therefore,  her  explana¬ 
tion  for  having  left  her  employment  is 
plausible,  and  the  unusually  arduous  nature 
of  the  work  which  she  was  required  to  do 
constitutes  one  of  those  special  circum¬ 
stances  which  must  be  taken  into  con¬ 
sideration. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  claimant,  who 
was  in  the  very  early  stage  of  pregnancy 
and  apparently  in  good  health — and  could 
therefore  expect  to  be  still  capable  and 


available  for  an  appreciable  period  of  time 
— registered  almost  immediately  upon  her 
separation  from  emplojunent  for  a  less 
strenuous  type  of  full-time  work  which, 
according  to  acceptable  medical  evidence, 
she  was  fully  capable  of  doing  and,  in  the 
opinion  of  an  officer  of  the  local  office,  she 
could  reasonably  expect  to  obtain  in  the 
cit.y  and  district  of  Calgary. 

Under  those  circumstances,  I  find  that 
the  claimant  has  successfully  rebutted  the 
presumption  that  she  was  not  available  at 
the  time  of  her  claim  and  I  dismiss  the 
appeal. 


Report  of  Board  of  Conciliation 

(Continued  from  page  ISl) 

But  I  see  little  justification  for  not 
recommending  an  analogous  improvement 
in  the  present  contractual  arrangements  for 
the  operators,  whereby  they  have  regular 
assigned  maximum  shifts  of  ten  and  twelve 
hours,  6  da3^s  a  week. 

The  company  has  claimed  that  such  long 
hours  are  inherent  to  the  nature  of  their 
industiy,  and  that  their  operators  are 
getting  high  annual  wages  in  return.  The 
facts  seem  to  bear  out  this  latter  allega¬ 
tion,  but  the  former  one  rings  false  to  me. 
Since  the  beginning  of  the  industrial  revolu¬ 
tion.  employers  seem  to  have  consistentlj^ 
opposed  a  reduction  in  working  hours  with 
a  similar  claim.  Yet,  in  spite  of  the  fact 
that  the  workers  have  forced  their  way 
towards  shorter  hours,  productivitj^  per 
man-hour,  and  indeed  even  per  man-week, 
has  been  steadily  on  the  rise. 

As  a  matter  of  fact  the  experience  of 
Gray  Coach  Lines  (TTC),  the  next  largest 
motor  coach  operator  in  Ontario,  has 
proven  that  the  five-day  week  and  eight- 
hour  day  are  feasible  in  the  bus  operating 
industr^u  And  wages  received  for  runs  at 
the  Colonial  rates  of  pay,  when  compared 
with  wages  which  would  be  received  for 
those  runs  at  Gray  rates,  show  up  to  the 
disad\'antage  of  Colonial  in  a  large  majority 
of  cases. 

Comparisons  were  made  by  the  company 
with  other  bus  lines  where  the  six-day  week 
applied,  and  where  rates  were  inferior  to 
those  paid  by  Colonial.  But  such  com¬ 
panies,  admittedly,  were  very  small  or 
marginal,  and  operated  mainly  in  Quebec, 


where  the  general  wage  level  is  depressed. 
If  such  comparisons  of  dissimilar  operations 
were  to  be  considered  in  proof,  then  their 
weight  would  be  overwhelmingfv  in  fav'our 
of  the  union’s  case,  for  there  would  be  no 
reason  to  dismiss  the  union’s  comparisons 
with  the  Grej'hound  Coach  Lines,  nor  with 
bus  operations  in  various  cities  across 
Canada. 

I  feel  that  an  increase  in  service  and 
mileage  rates  and  in  the  guaranteed  daily 
minimum  would  have  a  double  beneficial 
effect;  it  would  provide  the  company  with 
a  stronger  incentive  to  eliminate  the  unpro¬ 
ductive  waiting  time,  and  hence  decrease 
its  expenditures:  and  it  would  permit  the 
operators  to  earn  their  wages  without 
resorting  to  unbelievably  long  hours. 

The  question  of  the  compan.v’s  ability 
to  paj'  does  not  arise,  and  was  not  pleaded. 
True,  the  company  showed  a  decrease  in 
total  revenues  over  the  last  three  years. 
But  it  adduced  no  figures  whatever  con¬ 
cerning  total  cost,  so  the  Board  was  unable 
to  judge  whether  operations  had  become 
more  or  less  profitable  during  those  j'ears. 

Conseciuentty,  I  recommend  that  the 
union’s  request  for  raising  the  guaranteed 
daily  minimum  from  S7  and  S8  to  $9  should 
be  granted:  and  that  the  service  rate  of 
43  cents  an  hour  and  the  mileage  rate  of 
.0415  cents  a  mile  be  both  increased  b}^ 
5  per  cent. 

Respectfully  submitted  this  30th  day  of 
November  1954. 

(Sgd.)  P.  E.  Trudeau, 
Member. 
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Wage  Schedules  Prepared  and  Contracts  Awarded  during  December 

Works  of  Construction,  Remodelling,  Repair  or  Demolition 

During  December  the  Department  of  Labour  prepared  101  wage  schedules  for  inclusion 
in  contracts  proposed  to  be  undertaken  by  departments  of  the  federal  Government  and 
its  Crown  corporations  in  various  areas  of  Canada,  for  works  of  construction,  remodelling, 
repair  or  demolition.  In  the  same  period,  a  total  of  76  contracts  in  these  categories  was 
awarded.  Particulars  of  these  contracts  appear  below. 

A  copy  of  the  wage  schedule  issued  for  each  contract  is  available  on  request  to  trade 
unions  concerned  or  to  others  who  have  a  bona  fide  interest  in  the  execution  of  the 
contract. 

(The  labour  conditions  included  in  each  of  the  contracts  listed  under  this  heading 
provide  that:  — 

(a)  the  wage  rate  for  each  classification  of  labour  shown  in  the  wage  schedule  included 
in  the  contract  is  a  minimum  rate  only  and  contractors  and  subcontractors  are  not 
exempted  from  the  payment  of  higher  wages  in  any  instance  where,  during  the  continuation 
of  the  work,  wage  rates  in  excess  of  those  shown  in  the  wage  schedule  have  been  fixed  by 
provincial  legislation,  by  collective  agreements  in  the  district,  or  by  current  practice; 

(b)  hours  of  work  shall  not  exceed  eight  in  the  day  and  44  in  the  week,  except  in 
emergency  conditions  approved  by  the  hlinister  of  Labour: 

(c)  overtime  rates  of  pay  may  be  established  by  the  hlinister  of  Labour  for  all  hours 
■worked  in  excess  of  eight  per  day  and  44  per  ■^veek; 

(d)  no  person  shall  be  discriminated  against  in  regard  to  employment  because  of  his 
race,  national  origin,  colour  or  religion,  nor  because  he  has  made  a  complaint  ■with  respect  to 
alleged  discrimination.! 


Contracts  for  the  Manufacture  of  Supplies  and  Equipmenf 


Contracts  awarded  in  December  for  the  manufacture  of  supplies  and  eciuipment  were 
as  follo^ws: — 


Department  No.  of  Contracts 

Defence  Production: 

(November  report)  .  146 

(December  report)  .  138 

Post  Office  .  13 

R.C.M.P .  2 


Aggregate  Amount 


$  458,762.00 
1,932,900.00 
159,114.20 
30,391.00 


(The  labour  conditions  included  in  contracts  for  the  manufacture  of  supplies  and 
equipment  provide  that:  — 

(aj  all  persons  who  perform  labour  on  such  contracts  shall  be  paid  such  ■wages  as  are 
currently  paid  in  the  district  to  competent  ■workmen,  and  if  there  is  no  current  rate,  then 
a  fair  and  reasonable  rate:  but  in  no  event  shall  the  wages  paid  be  less  than  those 
established  by  the  laws  of  the  province  in  which  the  work  is  being  performed; 

(b)  the  working  hours  shall  be  those  fixed  b,v  the  custom  of  the  trade  in  the  district 
or,  if  there  be  no  such  custom,  then  fair  and  reasonable  hours; 


The  Fair  Wages  and  Hours  of  Labour 
legislation  of  the  federal  Government  has 
the  purpose  of  insuring  that  all  Govern¬ 
ment  contracts  for  works  of  construction 
and  for  the  manufacture  of  supplies  and 
equipment  contain  provisions  to  secure 
the  payment  of  wages  generally  accepted 
as  fair  and  reasonable  in  each  trade  or 
classification  employed  in  the  district 
where  the  ivork  is  being  performed. 

The  practice  of  Government  depart¬ 
ments  and  those  Cro-ivn  corporations  to 
■which  the  legislation  applies,  before 
entering  into  contracts  for  any  work  of 
construction,  remodelling,  repair  or  demo¬ 
lition,  is  to  obtain  wage  schedules  from 
the  Department  of  Labour,  showing  the 
applicable  wage  rate  for  each  classifica¬ 
tion  of  workmen  deemed  to  be  required 
in  the  execution  of  the  work.  These 


wage  schedules  are  thereupon  included 
with  other  relevant  labour  conditions  as 
terms  of  such  contracts  to  be  observed 
by  the  conti-actors. 

Wage  schedules  are  not  included  in 
contracts  for  the  manufacture  of  supplies 
and  equipment  because  it  is  not  possible 
to  determine  in  advance  the  classifica¬ 
tions  to  be  employed  in  the  execution 
of  a  contract.  A  statement  of  the  labour 
conditions  which  must  be  observed  in 
every  such  contract  is,  however,  included 
therein  and  is  of  the  same  nature  and 
effect  as  those  which  apply  in  works  of 
construction. 

Copies  of  the  federal  Government  s 
Fair  Wages  and  Hours  of  Labour  legis¬ 
lation  may  be  had  upon  request  to  the 
Industrial  Relations  Branch  of  the 
Department  of  Labour,  Ottawa. 
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(c)  overtime  rates  of  pay  may  be  established  by  the  Minister  of  Labour  for  all  hours 
worked  in  excess  of  those  fixed  by  custom  of  the  trade  in  the  district  or  in  excess  of  fair 
and  reasonable  hours; 

(d)  no  person  shall  be  discriminated  against  in  regard  to  employment  because  of  his 
race,  national  origin,  colour  or  religion,  nor  because  he  has  made  a  complaint  with  respect  to 
alleged  discrimination.) 

Wage  Claims  Received  and  Payments  made  during  December 

During  December  the  sum  of  $3,115.55  was  collected  from  nine  employers  who  had 
failed  to  pay  the  wages  required  by  the  labour  conditions  attached  to  their  contracts. 
This  amount  has  been  or  will  be  distributed  to  the  75  employees  concerned. 


Contracts  Containing  Fair  Wage  Schedules  Awarded  during  December 

(The  labour  conditions  of  the  contracts  marked  (*)  contain  the  General  Fair  Wages 
Clause  providing  for  the  observance  of  current  or  fair  and  reasonable  rates  of  wages  and 

excess  of  eight  per  day  and  44  per  week  and  also  empower  the 
Minister  of  Labour  to  deal  with  any  question  which  may  arise  with  regard  thereto.) 


Department  of  Agriculture 

Near  Spring  Coulee  Alta:  Remington  Construction  Co  Ltd,  construction  of  wood  stave 
syphon  across  Pinepound  Coulee_  on  St  Mary  project.  Near  Vauxall  Alta:  Hrdlicka  Bros, 
construction  of  distributary  T  in  the  central  district  of  Bow  River  project  known  as 
Furman  Ranch  project. 


Central  Mortgage  and 

Tuft’s  Cove  N  S:  Industrial  Insulators 
Ltd,  insulation  of  equipment  room  ceil¬ 
ings.  Camp  Gagetown  N  B:  Diamond 
Construction  Co  Ltd,  clearing,  grubbing  & 
burning  (neighbourhoods  1-2).  Camp 
Borden  Ont:  Sterling  Construction  Co  Ltd, 
construction  of  houses,  Ottawa  Ont: 
George  Bolton,  boiler  room  alterations, 
Strachcona  Heights  Apts;  Canadian 


Housing  Corporation 

Comstock  Co  Ltd,  installation  of  trans¬ 
former,  Laurentian  Terrace.  Rockcliffe 
Ont:  Mimco  Engineering  Co,  construction 
of  sewage  relief  pumping  station;  Terminal 
Construction  Co  Ltd,  ^additional  land¬ 
scaping  &  miscellaneous  work.  Stratford 
Ont:  Rennick  Brown  Construction  Co, 
construction  of  houses.  Calgary  Alta’: 
Canadian  Comstock  Co  Ltd,  installation  of 
electrical  distribution  system. 


Defence  Construction  (1951)  Limited 


Halifax  N  S:  Canadian  National  Rail¬ 
ways,  *removal  &  re-location  of  railway 
siding;  R  E  Stewart  Construction  Corp, 
construction  of  central  heating  plant  bldg. 
Camp  Gagetown  N  B:  L  G  Rawding  Con¬ 
struction  Ltd,  clearing  &  burning,  No  2 
priority  training  area.  Quebec  Que:  J  D 
Savard  Ltee,  *installation  of  air  condition¬ 
ing  system.  Gauge  Laboratory.  Valcartier 
Que:  Bedard-Girard  Ltd,  construction  of 
main  substation  &  transmission  line; 
Magloire  Cauchon  Ltee,  construction  of 
drill  hall  &  administration  bldg.  Ville 
La  Salle  Que:  Canadian  Vickers  Ltd, 
supply,  ^  delivery  &  installation  of  steam’ 
generating  unit  &  auxiliary  equipment. 

Building  & 

Halifax  N  S:  Parker  Bros  Ltd,  exterior 
painting  of  bldgs,  Windsor  Park.  Montreal 
Que.  Noel  Romeo  &  Cie  Ltee,  rewiring 
&  relighting  drill  hall,  Jacques  Cartier 
Barracks;  _  Kelly  Lumber  &  Construction 
Ltd,  erection  of  chain  link  fence,  Jacques 
Cartier  Barracks;  Noel  Romeo  &  Cie  Ltee, 
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Cobourg  Ont:  Olmstead  &  Parker  Con¬ 
struction  Co  Ltd,  construction  of  inflam¬ 
mable  stores  bldg.  London  Ont:  Ellis-Don 
Ltd,  construction  of  bldgs,  Wolseley 
Barracks;  Brennan  Paving  Co  Ltd,  paving, 
curbs,  sidewalks  &  fencing.  Petawawa  Ont: 
Robertson-Yates  Corp  Ltd,  construction  of 
various  bldgs.  Winnipeg  Man:  Swanson 
Construction  Co  Ltd,  installation  of  water 
&  sewer  services  &  construction  of  bldgs. 
Edmonton  Alta:  Cotter  Bros  Ltd,  addition 
to  central  heating  plant;  Bennett  &  White 
(Alberta)  Ltd,  construction  of  garage. 
Ralston  Alta:  R  P  Medhurst  &  Sons, 
drilling  of  natural  gas  wells. 

Maintenance 

rewiring  &  relighting,  17th  Duke  of  York 
Armoury,  Cote  des  Neige  Road.  Valley- 
field  Que:  Weiss  Electrical  Contracting  Co, 
rewiring  &  relighting  drill  hall.  Centralia 
Ont:  Towland  Construction  Co  Ltd,  con¬ 
struction  of  roads,  walks  &  parking  areas. 
Hamilton  (Mount  Hope)  Ont:  John  D 


St  Clair  Ltd,  exterior  painting  of  bldgs. 
neitrim  Ont:  Universal  Electric,  modifica¬ 
tion  of  electric  power  supply.  Wireless 
Station.  London  Ont:  National  Painting 
&  Decorating  Ltd,  exterior  &  interior 
painting  of  bldgs;  Brant  Construction  Co 
Ltd,  &  Frank’s  Contracting  Co,  exterior 
painting.  Shirley  Bay  Ont:  Shore  & 
Horwitz  Construction  Co  Ltd,  erection  of 
prefabricated  steelox  operations  bldg. 
Trenton  Ont:  Richards-Wilcox  Canadian 
Co  Ltd,  repair  of  canopy  doors.  Uplands 


Ont:  J  W  Havelin,  interior  painting  of 
hangars  &  leantos.  Gimli  Man:  Wallace 
&  Wallace,  interior  painting  of  hangars. 
Edmonton  Alta:  William  Sigalet  &  Co  Ltd, 
interior  painting.  Chilliwack  B  C;  W  A 
Thom  Sheet  Metal  Works  Ltd,  application 
of  bonded  roof.  Patricia  Bay  B  C;  Shaw 
Sheet  Metal  Ltd,  exterior  painting  & 
application  of  roofing  on  hanger.  Van¬ 
couver  B  C:  M  Sleigh tholme  &  Co  Ltd, 
exterior  painting  of  bldgs. 


Department  of  Northern  Affairs  and  National  Resources 

Fundy  National  Park  N  B:  Modern  Construction  Ltd,  construction  of  subgrade  & 
placing  of  consolidated  gravel  base  course  on  one-half  mile  section  of  No  14  Highway. 
Upper  Whitehorse  Y  T:  John  A  Macisaac  Construction  Co  Ltd,  extension  to  water  & 
sewer  system.  Tank  Farm  Road. 


Department  of  Public  Works 


Lower  Wedgeport  N  S;  Kenney  Con¬ 
struction  Co  Ltd,  harbour  improvements. 
Pictou  N  S:  Ferguson  Industries  Ltd, 
*hauling,  wintering,  painting  &  repairs  to 
tug  “Fredericton”.  Port  Morien  N  S:  L  G 
&  M  H  Smith  Ltd,  breakwater  repairs. 
South  West  Port  Mouton  N  S:  Marples 
Ridgway  Ltd,  harbour  improvements.  West 
Advocate  N  S:  Urquhart  Construction  Ltd, 
groyne  repairs.  Bathurst  N  B:  J  P  Porter 
Co  Ltd,  *dredging.  Blackpool  Que:  Doria 
Tremblay,  removal  of  snow  (Route  No  9), 
bus  terminal.  Customs,  Immigration  & 
Fisheries  bldgs.  Lauzon  Que:  Brown  Boveri 
( Canada)  Ltd,  installation  of  condensing 
turbo-generator  at  Champlain  Dry  Dock. 
Lennoxville  Que:  Aurele  Marchand,  con¬ 
struction  of  research  piggery.  Experimental 
Station.  Newport  (Riviere  des  Hots)  Que: 
Onezime  Canuel,  jetty  reconstruction. 
Quebec  Que:  Louis  Frenette,  alterations  to 
heating  system.  Isolation  bldg,  Savard  Park 
Hospital.  Riviere  du  Loup  Que:  Marples 
Ridgway  Ltd,  wharf  enlargement.  Burling¬ 
ton  Channel  Ont:  R  A  Blyth,  reconstruc- 

Department 

Beaumont  Que;  J  P  A  Normand  Inc, 
construction  of  monitoring  station.  Dorval 
Que:  Bedard-Girard  Ltd,  replacing  airport 
lighting  cable.  Mont  Joli  Que:  Eugene 
Ross,  repairs  to  hangar  No  1  roof  &  leanto. 
Nitchequon  Que:  The  Tower  Co  Ltd, 
alterations  to  bldgs  &  equipment.  Near 


tion  of  bascule  bridge  deck.  North  Bay 
Ont:  Bennett-Pratt  Ltd,  erection  of  public 
bldg.  Ottawa  Ont:  Fournier  Van  and 
Storage  Ltd,  moving  of  furniture,  equip¬ 
ment,  etc,  from  various  bldgs  to  East  Bldg 
of  Veterans  Memorial  Bldg,  Wellington  St; 
Applied  Insulation  Co  Ltd,  supply  &  in¬ 
stallation  of  fur  cold  storage  refrigeration 
equipment  &  corkboard  insulation,  Victoria 
Museum.  Petawawa  Ont:  M  Sullivan  & 
Sons  Ltd,  construction  of  forest  experi¬ 
mental  station.  West  Bay  (Manitoulin 
Island)  Ont:  G  F  Palmer,  wharf  construc¬ 
tion.  Golden  B  C:  Sorensen  Construction 
Co  Ltd,  erection  of  post  office.  Gorge 
Harbour  B  C:  L  K  Creelman  Co  Ltd, 
approach  &  float  renewal.  Edmonton  Alta: 
Form  Constructors  Ltd,  alterations  to 
National  Film  Board  accommodation, 
Strathcona  public  bldg.  Esquimalt  B  C: 
Highway  Construction  Co  Ltd,  rock 
removal  &  causeway  construction.  South 
Westminster  B  C:  Fraser  River  Pile 
Driving  Co  Ltd,  wharf  reconstruction. 
Tannery  Road 

of  Transport 

Thorold  Ont:  R  A  Blyth,  painting  lock 
gates,  Welland  Canals.  Timmins  Ont: 
Betteridge-Smith  Construction  Co  Ltd,  con¬ 
struction  of  equipment  garage.  Calgary 
Alta:  Wirtanen  Electric  Co  Ltd,  construc¬ 
tion  of  airport  lighting  facilities. 


had  more  than  70,000  job  vacancies  on  its 
lists  compared  with  40,000  at  the  beginning 


of  1954. 


Job  Vacancies  Plentiful  in  Australia 

At  the  beginning  of  1955,  Australia’s 
Federal  Employment  Bureau  announced  it 
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llo8ir§>  and 
Working  Conditions: 

Wage  Rates,  Working  Conditions 

in  Eight  Construction  Trades 

Wage  rates  for  most  building  trades  increased  during  1954  in  majority 
of  44  Canadian  cities  covered  in  survey.  Limited  number  of  changes 
occurred  in  hours  of  work,  premium  pay,  vacations,  statutory  holidays 


Wage  rates  for  most  construction  trades 
were  increased  during  1954  in  the  majority 
of  the  44  Canadian  cities  covered  in  a 
survey  of  wages  and  working  conditions  of 
tradesmen  in  eight  building  trades.  A 
limited  number  of  changes  also  occurred 
during  the  year  in  other  conditions  of 
work,  including  hours  of  emplo3unent, 
premium  paj^  regulations,  paid  vacation 
provisions  and  the  observance  of  statutory 
holidaj^s. 

The  main  findings  of  the  survey  by  the 
Economics  and  Research  Branch  are  con¬ 
tained  in  the  accompanying  tables,  which 
show  the  wage  rates  and  conditions  in  effect 
at  December  31,  1954.  The  findings  for  a 
similar  survey  carried  out  a  year  earlier 
appeared  in  the  L.abour  G.\zette  for 
January  1954  at  page  134. 

The  data  for  the  tables  were  obtained 
from  three  sources.  Much  of  the  material 
was  extracted  from  collective  agreements 
on  file  in  the  Branch.  This  was  supple¬ 
mented  by  information  obtained  through 
the  Trades  and  Labour  Congress  of  Canada, 
which  circulated  a  questionnaire  among  its 
affiliated  unions  of  building  tradesmen. 
Finally,  the  data  for  cities  in  the  province 
of  Quebec  are  based  on  decrees  issued 
under  the  Collective  Agreement  Act  of 
that  province. 

For  the  most  part,  provisions  shown  in 
the  tables  will  be  in  effect  until  Alarch, 
April  or  May  of  this  year.  No  termina¬ 
tion  dates  are  shown  for  the  decrees  under 
the  Quebec  Collective  Agreement  Act  and 
also  in  those  cases  where  information  was 
supplied  through  returns  to  the  cjuestion- 
naiie  mentioned  above  that  were  not 
accompanied  by  copies  of  agreements. 

Nearly  half  of  the  agreements  were 
originally  bargained  to  be  in  effect  for  a 
one-year  term,  a  little  under  25  per  cent 
for  a  two-year  term,  and  about  19  per 
cent  for  more  than  one  but  less  than  two 
years.  The  remaining  10  per  cent  have  a 
term  of  less  than  one  year.  Of  the  two- 
year  agreements,  nearly  a  third  are  amongst 


those  of  the  carpenters.  Carpenters’  and 
plasterers’  agreements  are  the  only  ones  in 
which  the  two-year  agreements  outnumber 
those  of  a  one-3mar  term. 

The  agreements  studied  are  those  signed 
by  members  of  local  builders’  exchanges  or 
groups  of  contractors  in  particular  cities. 
The  unions  representing  the  various  trades 
are : — 

The  United  Brotherhood  of  Carpenters 
and  Joiners  (AFL-TLC) ; 

The  Bricklayers,  Masons  and  Plasterers’ 
International  LTiion  (AFL-TLC)  ; 

The  International  Brotherhood  of  Elec¬ 
trical  Workers  (AFL-TLC) ; 

The  United  Association  of  Journeymen 
and  Apprentices  of  the  Plumbing  and 
Pipe  Fitting  Industry  (AFL-TLC); 

The  Sheet  Metal  Workers  International 
Association  (AFL-TLC)  ; 

The  Brotherhood  of  Painters,  Decorators 
and  Paperhangers  (AFL-TLC) ; 

The  Operative  Plasterers’  and  Cement 
Masons’  International  Association 
(AFL-TLC) ; 

The  International  Hod  Carriers,  Building 
and  Common  Labourers’  Union  (AFL- 
TLC) ; 

The  National  Catholic  Federation  of 
Building  and  Construction  Materials 
Trades  (CCCL). 

All  these  unions  represent  the  trades 
with  which  their  names  are  associated, 
except  the  last  one,  which  covers  construc¬ 
tion  workers  of  all  trades.  Its  activities 
are  centred  in  the  province  of  Quebec. 
The  international  unions  of  building  trades¬ 
men  also,  however,  have  a  number  of 
contracts  in  that  province.  It  should  be 
noted  that  nearly  all  the  plasterers  are 
represented  by  the  Operative  Plasterers’ 
Union  and  not  by  the  Bricklayers,  Masons 
and  Plasterers’  Union,  which  mainly  repre¬ 
sents  bricklayers. 

(Text  continued  on  page  211) 
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TABLE  1.— WAGE  RATES  AND  SELEC  TED  WORKINCi  CONDITIONS  IN  COLLECTIVE 
BARGAINING  AGREEMENTS  FOR  CONSTRUCTION  TRADES 


CARPENTERS 


Locality 

Termi¬ 
nation 
Date  of 
Agree¬ 
ment 

Wage 

Rate 

per 

Hour 

! 

Standard  Week 

Overtime  Pay 
(Multiple  of  Regular  Wage 

Rate) 

Paid 
Vacation 
{Weeks  or 
Percent  of 
Earnings) 

statutory 
Holidays 
(No.  of 
days) 

Days 

Hours 

Ordinary 

Overtime 

Pay 

Higher 
Pay  After 
S  p  e  cified 
Period 
or  Hour 

Saturday  Worlc 

A.M. 

P.M. 

Newfoundland 

St.  John’s . 

1.30 

6 

48 

H 

2 

01 

Nova  Scotia 

Halifax . 

Apr. 

■55 

1.61 

5 

40 

li 

2 

li 

2 

4c  per  hr. 

10' 

Sydney . 

New  Brunswick 

Fredericton . 

'56 

1.45 

5^ 

44 

u 

2 

11 

(1) 

8- 

Moncton . 

Mar. 

■55 

1.50 

5 

40 

U 

Saint  John . 

Apr. 

■55 

1.53 

5 

40 

U 

2 

li 

2 

9' 

Quebec 

Chicoutimi . 

1.40 

6(2) 

48(2) 

11(3) 

1  m2) 

2% 

9' 

Drummond  ville . 

1.35 

5i(4) 

48’ 

H 

1L1(4) 

2% 

10- 

Hull . 

1-75 

5§ 

44 

U 

2 

U 

2% 

9, 

1-80 

5 

40 

li 

2 

li 

2 

11 

1-50 

51 

44 

li 

2 

u 

9. 

St.  Hyacinthe . 

1..35 

5 

48 

1  §  ) 

u 

u 

2% 

8- 

Sherbrooke . 

1.45 

5i 

44 

u 

11 

2% 

10 

1  50 

5? 

44 

11 

2 

11 

2% 

9 

Trois-Ri\ieres . 

1.35 

6 

48 

u 

9’ 

Ontario 

Belleville . 

Brantford . 

Apr. 

'55 

1.80 

5 

40 

u 

2 

li 

2 

4% 

8 

Cornwall  . 

Apr. 

'55 

1  80 

5 

40 

li 

2 

li 

2 

2% 

5 

Guelph . 

’55 

2.10 

5 

40 

11 

u 

11 

4% 

8 

Kingston . 

Apr. 

'56 

1.85 

5 

40 

li 

2 

li 

2 

4% 

6 

Lakehead . 

Mar. 

'55 

2.00 

5 

40 

li 

2 

2 

2 

4% 

7 

’55 

1.95 

5 

40 

H 

2 

2 

4% 

8 

Ottawa . 

Apr. 

'56 

1.82 

5 

40 

li 

2 

li 

2 

4% 

5 

Peterborough . 

Apr. 

'56 

1  70 

5 

40 

li 

2 

2 

2 

4% 

7 

May 

’55 

1.92 

5 

40 

u 

4% 

6 

’56 

1-85 

5 

40 

11 

4% 

7 

Toronto . 

Apr. 

'55 

2.25 

5 

40 

li 

2 

2 

2 

4% 

8. 

Mar. 

’55 

2.17 

5 

40 

2 

2 

2 

4% 

8 

.Manitoba 

’55 

1.80 

5i 

44 

li 

2 

li 

Winnipeg .  . 

Apr. 

'55 

1.90 

5 

40 

I5 

2 

2 

2 

7 

Saskatchewan 

Moose  Jaw .  ... 

Mar. 

■55 

1.90 

5 

40 

li 

2 

2 

2 

2  weeks 

8 

Prince  Albert .  . 

Jan. 

'55 

1-75 

5 

40 

li 

2 

li 

2 

2  weeks 

8 

Regina . 

Mar. 

'55 

1.90 

5 

40 

li 

2 

2 

2 

2  weeks 

8. 

Saskatoon . 

.4pr. 

’56 

1.85 

5 

40 

li 

2 

li 

2 

2  weeks 

8 

.4iberta 

Calgarv . 

Mar. 

'55 

1.95 

5 

40 

i| 

2 

li 

2 

4% 

9 

Edmonton . 

Mar. 

'55 

1.95 

5 

40 

li 

2 

li 

2 

4% 

8 

Lethbridge . 

Dec. 

'55 

1.80 

5 

40 

H 

2 

li 

2 

4% 

9 

British  Columbia 

’55 

2  25 

5 

40 

2(6) 

2 

2 

2% 

9' 

Mar. 

’55 

2.22 

5 

40 

2(6) 

2 

2 

2% 

9 

Victoria . 

Mar. 

'56 

2.20 

5 

40 

2(7) 

2 

2 

2% 

9' 

(1)  All  statutory  and  proclaimed  holidays. 

(2)  From  April  to  September  30  may  be  10  hours  per  day  for  5  days,  and  5  hours  on  Saturday  morning. 

(3)  After  9  hours  per  day. 

(4)  From  November  1  to  March  1  may  be  6  days  per  week. 

(5)  Not  over  5  hour  may  be  worked  at  straight-time. 

(6)  One  hour  each  day  may  be  worked  at  I5  times  in  ease  of  “genuine  emergency”. 

(7)  Two  hours  per  week  may  be  worked  at  U. 
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TABLE  3.— WAGE  BATES  AND  SELECTED  WORKING  CONDITIONS  IN  COLLECTIVE 
BARGAINING  AGREEMENTS  FOR  CONSTRUCTION  TRADES 

BRICI\LAYERS 


Termi¬ 
nation 
Date  of 
Agree¬ 
ment 

Wage 

Standard  Week 

Overtime  Pay 

(Multiple  of  Regular  Wage  Rate) 

Paid 

Vacation  * 
(Weeks  or 
Percent  of 
Earnings) 

Statutory 

Locality 

Rate 

per 

Ordinary 

Overtime 

Pay 

Higher 
Pay  After 
Specified 
Period 
or  Hour 

Saturday  Work 

Holidays 
(No.  of 

Hour 

Days 

Hours 

A.M. 

P.M. 

days) 

Newfoundland 

1-75 

5 

50 

n 

2 

2 

14 

10 

Nova  Scotia 

April  *55 

1-86 

40 

14 

2 

3c  per  hr. 

10(1) 

8 

Sydney . 

2-15 

5 

40 

u 

14 

14 

New  Brunswick 

Fredericton . 

Moncton . 

Saint  John . 

1-80 

5 

40 

2 

2 

2 

8 

Quebec 

Chicoutimi . 

1-50 

6(2) 

5Ui) 

5 

48(2) 

48 

li(3) 

U 

li 

1.14(2) 

1,14(4) 

14 

2 

14 

14 

2% 

2% 

2% 

2% 

2% 

2% 

2% 

2% 

1  week 

9 

Drummond  ville . 

1-60 

10 

Hull . 

2*00 

44 

2 

Montreal . 

2-00 

40 

li 

u 

2 

14 

11 

9 

8 

10 

Quebec . 

1-70 

5^ 

5 

44 

2 

3t-Hyacinthe . 

1-55 

48 

U(5) 

u 

14 

Sherbrooke . 

1-65 

5i 

44 

Thetford  Mines . 

1-70 

44 

li 

li 

2 

14 

Trois-Rivieres . 

1-55 

6 

48 

9 

Ontario 

Belleville . 

Brantford . 

May  ’55 

2-25 

5 

40 

2 

2 

4% 

Cornwall . 

Guelph . 

2-00 

5 

40 

u 

14 

14 

14 

2 

2 

2 

4% 

4% 

4% 

4% 

4% 

4% 

4% 

Hamilton . 

Apr.  ’55 

2-30 

5 

40 

2 

Kingston . 

2*10 

5 

40 

2 

Kitchener . 

Apr.  ’55 

2-05 

5 

40 

14 

14 

Lakehead . 

2-15 

5 

40 

40 

40 

London . 

2-25 

5 

2 

Apr.  ’55 

2-00 

5 

14 

14 

2 

Peterborough . 

5 

St.  Catharines . 

Sault  Ste.  Marie . 

Apr.  ’55 

2-37 

5 

40 

14 

2 

4% 

Sudbury . 

Apr.  ’55 
Mar.  ’55 

2-41 

2-40 

5 

40 

40 

U 

2 

2 

4% 

4% 

8 

8 

Windsor . 

5 

Manitoba 

Brandon . 

Winnipeg . 

2-10 

5 

40 

2% 

7 

Saskatchewan 

Moose  Jaw . 

Prince  Albert . 

Regina . 

Apr.  '56 
Apr.  ’56 

5 

40 

40 

14 

14 

2  weeks 

2  weeks 

2-18 

2 

14 

8 

2 

8 

Alberta 

Calgary . 

Mar.  '55 

2-25 

5 

40 

40 

14 

14 

Mar.  '55 

2-30 

2 

4% 

4% 

9 

Lethbridge . 

British  Coiumbia 

Prince  Rupert . 

Vancouver . 

Mar.  ’56 

2-25 

40 

2 

14 

2 

2 

2% 

9 

2 

2 

9 

(1)  And  all  federal  and  civic  holidays  when  proclaimed 

(3)  u™  m^^aLr\°  horns”’'®''  ®  ®  Saturday  morning. 

(4)  From  November  1  to  March  1  may  be  6  days  per  week. 

(5)  Not  over  i-hour  per  day  may  be  worked  at  straight  time. 
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TABLE  3.— WAGES  RATES  AND  SELECTED  WORKING  CONDITIONS  IN  COLLECTIVE 
BARGAINING  AGREEMENTS  FOR  CONSTRUCTION  TRADES 

ELECTRICIANS 


Termi¬ 
nation 
Date  of 
Agree¬ 
ment 

W’age 

Standard  Week 

Overtime  Pay 

(Multiple  of  Regular  Wage  Rate) 

Paid 
Vacation 
(Weeks  or 
Percent  of 
Earnings) 

Statutory 

Locality 

Rate 

per 

Ordinary 

Overtime 

Pay 

Higher 
Pay  After 
Specified 
Period 
or  Hour 

Saturday  Work 

Holidays 
(No.  of 

Hour 

Days 

Hours 

A.M. 

P.M. 

days) 

Newfoundland 

St.  John’s . 

1-52 

51 

5 

44 

H 

2 

u 

85 

Nova  Scotia 

Apr.  ’55 
Sept.  '55 

1-71 

40 

U 

2 

H 

2 

4c  per  hr. 

1  week 

10 

1-55 

5 

40 

li 

2 

New  Brunswick 

May  '55 

1-57 

5 

40 

u 

2 

u 

2 

8(1) 

9 

Quebec 

1-40 

6(2) 

5(4) 

5| 

48(2) 

48 

H(3) 

U 

l,li(2) 

ii,i(4) 

li 

2% 

1-35 

10 

Hull . 

1-95 

44 

u 

2 

2% 

2% 

2% 

2% 

2% 

2% 

1  week 

9 

1-90 

5 

40 

2 

u 

u 

11 

1-50 

5§ 

44 

H 

2 

li 

9 

1-35 

5 

48 

1H5) 

u 

li 

8 

1-40 

5i 

44 

15 

li 

10 

Thetford  Mines . 

1-50 

1-35 

5^ 

6 

44 

48 

u 

H 

2 

li 

li 

9 

9 

Ontario 

1-80 

5 

40 

U 

u 

2 

4%- 

8 

June  ’55 

2-25 

5 

40 

2 

2 

2 

4% 

8 

1-95 

5i 

45 

1H3) 

2 

2(6) 

2(6) 

'  4% 

8 

.4ug.  '55 

May  ’56 
-4pr.  ’56 

2-05 

5 

40 

U 

2 

2 

2 

4% 

4 

2 -OS 

5 

40 

2 

2 

2 

4% 

8 

2-02 

5 

40 

a 

2 

2 

2 

4% 

6 

1-80 

5 

40 

1$ 

u 

li 

4% 

8 

Apr.  ’55 

2-00 

5 

40 

u 

2 

li 

2 

4% 

8 

1-80 

5 

40 

u 

li 

ii 

2% 

8 

Apr.  ’56 
June  ’55 

2  •  43  (7 ) 
2-35 

5 

40 

2 

2 

2 

4% 

8 

5 

40 

2 

2 

2 

4% 

8 

Manitoba 

Winnipeg .  . 

Apr.  ’56 

2  00 

5 

40 

u 

2 

li 

u- 

2% 

7 

Saskatchewan 

Prince  Albert  .  . .  . 

Regina . 

Saskatoon . 

Mar.  '55 
Apr.  '55 

1-90 

2  •  OU 

5 

5 

^(1 

40 

u 

2 

1  \ 

u 

li 

2 

2  weeks 

2  weeks 

8 

8 

2-00 

5^ 

44 

U' 

2 

2  weeks 

8 

Alberta 

Dec.  ’54 

2  05 

5 

40 

2 

2 

2 

4% 

9 

Mar.  ’55 

2-25 

5 

40 

1-i 

2 

2 

2 

4% 

8 

Lethbridge . 

Dec.  ’54 

1-85 

5i 

44 

H 

2 

2 

9 

British  Columbia 

Prince  Rupert. ... 

Vancouver.  ...  . 

Victoria . 

.June  '55 
Mar.  ’56 
Mar.  ’56 

9,-  ir-> 

5 

5 

40 

2 

2 

2 

4% 

7 

2-38 

2 -.30 

40 

2 

2 

2 

(8) 

9(8) 

5 

40 

2 

2 

2 

2i% 

9 

(Ij  Plus  afternoon  of  Christmas  Eve  and  New  Years’  Eve.  Time  and  a  half  if  these  afternoons  are  worked. 

(2)  From  April  1  to  September  30  may  be  5^  days,  55  hours  per  week. 

(3)  After  9  hours  per  day. 

(4)  From  November  1  to  March  1  may  be  6  days;  5  days  during  rest  of  the  year. 

(5)  Up  to  i  hour  per  day  at  straight  time. 

(6)  If  45  hours  have  been  worked  during  the  week. 

(7)  Plus  COL  bonus  of  5  cents  per  5  points  if  index  is  above  190. 

(8)  5-2%  of  earnings  to  be  set  aside  to  pay  for  annual  vacations  and  statutory  holidays. 


50597—6 
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TABLE  4.— WAGE  RATES  AND  SELECTED  WORKING  CONDITIONS  IN  COLLECTIVE 
BARGAINING  AGREEMENTS  FOR  CONSTRUCTION  TRADES 

PLUMBERS 


Termi¬ 
nation 
Date  of 
Agree¬ 
ment 

Wage 

Standard  Week 

Overtime  Pay 
(Multiple  of  Regular  Wage 

Rate) 

Paid 
Vacation 
(Weeks  or 
Percent  oi 
Earnings) 

Statutory 

Locality 

Rate 

per 

Ordinary 

Overtime 

Pay 

Higher 
Pay  Aftei 
Specified 
Period 
or  Hour 

Saturday  Work 

Holidays 
(No.  of 

Hour 

Days 

Hours 

A.M. 

P.M. 

days) 

NewfoimcJIand 

Nova  Scotia 

’55 

*1-70 

5 

40 

u 

2 

u 

2 

3c  per  hr. 
2% 

10 

Sydney . 

May 

'55 

1-85 

5 

40 

u 

2 

2 

2 

8 

New  Brunswick 

Dec. 

’54 

1  -50 

54 

44 

u 

2 

Li 

2% 

9 

Apr. 

’55 

1*55 

5 

40 

u 

2 

u 

2%(1) 

2% 

2% 

2% 

2% 

8 

Quebec 

1-35 

6(2) 

54(4) 

54- 

48(2) 

48 

U(3) 

li 

1,U(2) 

U,l(4) 

li 

9 

1-35 

10 

Hull . 

1-85 

44 

H 

9 

2-00 

5 

40 

u 

2 

u 

9 

1_2 

1'50 

54 

44 

H 

2 

U 

2% 

2% 

2% 

2% 

2% 

9 

8 

1-35 

5 

48 

U(5) 

U 

H 

u 

1-40 

54 

44 

u 

10 

9 

9 

1-50 

54 

44 

u 

9 

H 

1-35 

64 

44 

1K6) 

li 

Ontario 

Belleville . 

Brantford . 

Cornwall . 

Mar, 

’55 

1-S5 

5 

40 

H 

u 

2 

2 

4% 

4% 

4% 

4% 

4% 

4% 

4% 

8 

’55 

2-25 

1-90 

5 

40 

40 

2 

2 

2 

2 

8 

7 

8 
8 

May 

’56 

5 

U 

u 

2 

2 

’55 

2-00 

5 

40 

2 

2 

2 

’54 

2-00 

5 

40 

u 

2 

2 

2 

2 

’56 

2-15 

5 

40 

2 

2 

Apr. 

'56 

2-10 

5 

40 

u 

2 

ii 

8 

Peterborough . 

Apr. 

2-10 

5 

40 

40 

u 

u 

2 

9 

4% 

4% 

4% 

4% 

4% 

8 

Sault  Ste.  Marie . 

Apr. 

’55 

2-00 

5 

9 

2 

Sudbury . 

2-00 

51 

44 

H 

2 

li 

2 

2 

9 

8 

May 

’55 

2-35 

5 

40 

1 1 

9 

2 

2(7) 

’5(i 

2-35 

5 

40 

2 

Manitoba 

Brandon . 

Winnipeg . 

Apr. 

’56 

2-15 

5 

40 

u 

2 

2 

2 

4% 

8 

Saskatchewan 

Moose  Jaw . 

J  une 

’55 

2-()0 

5 

40 

u 

2 

2 

2 

8 

Prince  Albert . 

Apr. 

’,55 

1  -90 

5 

40 

u 

li 

Regina . 

Pel). 

'56 

2-10 

5 

40 

H 

2 

2 

2 

2 

Saskatoon . 

Apr. 

'55 

2-10 

5 

40 

u 

2(7) 

2  weeks 

8 

Alberta 

Apr. 

May 

.Apr. 

’55 

2-10 

2'2S 

2  ■no 

5 

40 

40 

40 

H 

H 

]! 

2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

4% 

4% 

Edmonton . 

Lethbrid,ge . 

'55 

'55 

5 

5 

9 

8 

9 

Medicine  Flat . 

British  Columbia 

Prince  Rupert . 

2-35 

5 

40 

2 

2 

1.2(8) 

1| 

9 

4% 

4% 

Vancouver . I 

Victoria . 

Mar. 

Mar. 

’56 

'56 

2 -,35 
2-25 

5 

5 

40 

40 

U,2(S) 

li 

2 

2 

li,2(Sl 

2 

9 

9 

(1)  When  made  effective  by  provincial  legislation. 

(2)  From  April  1  to  September  30  may  be  5i  days,  55  hours  per  week. 

(3)  After  9  hours  per  day. 

(4)  From  November  1  to  March  1  may  be  6  da5'S  per  week. 

(5)  Straight  time  up  to  4  hour  per  day. 

(6)  Two  additional  hours  per  day  Monday  to  Friday,  and  one  additional  hour  on  Saturday  morning,  may  be  worked  at 

straight  time,  as  long  as  total  hours  per  week  do  not  exceed  55.  ay  ue  uuiaeu  ai, 

(7)  One  man  per  shop  may  be  employed  to  do  emergency  repair  work  at  straight  time 

afternoon  ’  4  hours,  2  thereafter;  straight  time  Saturday  morning,  U  Saturday 
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TABLE  5.— WAGE  RATES  AND  SELECTED  WORKING  CONDITIONS  IN  COLLECTIVE 
BARGAINING  AGREEMENTS  FOR  CONSTRI  CTION  TRADES 

PAINTERS 


Termi¬ 
nation 
Date  of 
Agree¬ 
ment 

Wage 

Standard  Week 

Overtime  Pay 

(Multiple  of  Regular  Wage  Rate) 

Paid 
Vacation 
(Weeks  or 
Percent  of 
Earnings) 

Statutory 

Locality 

Rate 

per 

Ordinary 

Overtime 

Pay 

Higher 
Pay  After 
Specified 
Period 
or  Hour 

Saturday  Work 

Holidays 
(No.  of 

Hour 

Days 

Hours 

A.M. 

P.M. 

days) 

Newfoundland 

1-25 

5^ 

50 

H 

2 

li 

8 

Nova  Scotia 

New  Brunswick 

1-40 

5 

40 

U 

2 

li 

2 

(1) 

9 

Quebec 

1-30 

6(2) 

5H4) 

65 

48(2) 

48 

U(3) 

u 

l,li(2) 

2% 

9 

1-25 

li 

2% 

Hull 

1  -  SO 

44 

15 

2 

2% 

Montreal . 

1-70 

1-45 

5 

40 

44 

u 

u 

2 

2 

li 

2 

li 

2% 

2% 

11 

St-Hyacinthe . 

1-25 

1-35 

5 

48 

U(5) 

H 

2% 

2% 

5^ 

44 

1  -45 

5i 

44 

15 

2 

li 

2% 

1-25 

6 

48 

li 

2% 

9 

Ontario 

Brantford . 

Feb.  ’55 

1-45 

5t 

44 

li 

li 

4% 

9 

1-30 

5i 

44 

n 

2 

2 

2% 

7 

London . 

July  ’55 

1-471 

5 

40 

u 

4% 

f 

Sept.  '55 
Apr.  '55 

1-.55 

5 

40 

u 

2 

2 

2 

2% 

i 

Sault  Ste.  Marie . 

1-65 

55 

44 

li 

li 

2% 

Toronto . 

Apr.  ’55 

1-95 

1-80 

5 

5 

40 

40 

H 

U 

2 

2 

u 

2 

li 

2 

4% 

4% 

) 

Manitoba 

Winnipeg .  - 

Apr.  ’55 

1-65 

5 

40 

u 

2 

H 

u 

9 

Saskatchewan 

Moose  Jaw . 

Mar.  '55 

1-60 

44 

1-2 

2(6) 

li 

(7) 

Regina . 

Saskatoon . 

May  '55 
Mar.  ’55 

1-70 

1-65 

5 

5 

40 

u 

li 

1i 

2  weeks 

8 

40 

u 

li 

u 

8 

,4lberta 

Calgary . 

Edmonton .  . 

Lethbridge . . 

Apr.  '55 
Dec.  '51 
Mar.  '55 

1-70 

1-55 

1-50 

5 

5 

40(8) 

40 

40 

u 

2 

li 

U 

9 

u 

2 

2 

4% 

8 

5 

li 

li 

li 

4% 

9 

. 

British  Columbia 

Vancouver . 

Victoria . 

Mar.  '55 
Mar.  ’56 

2-12 

2-00 

1 

5 

5 

40 

40 

li 

li 

2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

2% 

2% 

9 

!) 

(1 )  Plan  to  be  arranged.  _  ,  ,  ,  ,  .  ,  a  ^  j 

(2)  From  April  1  to  September  30  may  be  10  hours  per  day  for  5  days,  5  hours  Saturday  morning. 

(3)  After  9  hours  per  day. 

U)  From  November  1  to  March  1  may  be  6  days  per  week. 

(5)  Not  over  i  hour  per  day  may  be  worked  at  straight  time. 

(6)  After  8  hours  at  IJ.  . 

(7)  Statutory  holdiays  mentioned,  but  number  not  given.  ,  , 

(8 )  From  Dec.  1  to  March  1 ,  ‘  ‘wherever  and  whenever  possible  to  be  35  hours  per  week ,  7  hours  per  day. 
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TABLE  6.— WAGE  RATES  AND  SELECTED  WORKING  CONDITIONS  IN  COLLECTIVE 
BARGAINING  AGREEMENTS  FOR  CONSTRUCTION  TRADES 

PLASTERERS 


Locality 

Termi¬ 
nation 
Date  of 
Agree¬ 
ment 

W'age 

Rate 

per 

Hour 

Standard  Week 

Overtime  Pay 

(Multiple  of  Regular  Wage  Rate) 

Paid 
Vacation 
(Weeks  oi 
Percent  o 
Earnings) 

Statutory 
Holidays 
(No.  of 
days) 

Days 

Hours 

Ordinary 

Overtime 

Pay 

Higher 
Pay  Aftei 
Specified 
Period 
or  Hour 

Saturday  Work 

A.M. 

P.M. 

Newfoundland 

St.  John’s . 

Nova  Scotia 

Apr.  ’55 

1- 75 

2- 05 

5 

5 

40 

40 

li 

li 

2 

li 

li 

2 

li 

3c  per  hr. 

10 

8 

Sydney . 

New  Frunswick 

Fredericton . 

Moncton . 

Saint  John . 

Quebec 

Chicoutimi . 

1-50 

1-60 

1- 90 

2- 00 
1-70 
1-55 
1-65 
L70 
1'55 

6(1) 

5K3) 

5i 

5 

5 
5§ 
5i 

6 

48(1) 

48 

44 

40 

44 

48 

44 

44 

48 

U(2) 

U 

U 

u 

1J(4) 

U 

li 

li 

l.lid) 

Ii,i(3) 

li 

2 

1'5 

li 

li 

li 

2% 

2% 

2% 

2% 

2% 

2% 

2% 

2% 

1  week 

9 

10 

9 

11 

9 

8 

1(1 

9 

9 

Drummondville . 

Hull . 

2 

2 

2 

2 

Montreal . 

St-Hyacinthe . 

li 

Sherbrooke . 

Thetford  Mines . 

2 

Trois-Rivieres . 

Ontario 

Belleville . 

Brantford . 

L95 

5 

40 

li 

li 

2 

2% 

8 

Cornwall . 

Guelph . 

Hamilton . 

Apr.  55 

Mar.  ’55 

2-25 

2'10 

5 

5 

40 

40 

2 

li 

4% 

4% 

7 

6 

Kingston . 

2 

2 

Kitchener . 

Lakehead . 

Apr.  ’55 
Apr.  ’56 

2-121 

2-25 

1-95 

5 

5 

5 

40 

40 

40 

li 

2 

li 

2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

4% 

4% 

7 

7 

7 

Ottawa . 

2 

Peterborough . 

St.  Catharines . 

Sudbury . . . 

Toronto . 

Apr.  ’55 
Mar.  ’55 

2-10 

5 

5 

40 

40 

li 

li 

2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

4% 

4% 

(5) 

7 

Windsor . 

Manitoba 

Brandon . 

Winnipeg . 

40 

2 

2 

2 

2% 

< 

Saskatchew  an 

Moose  Jaw . 

Saskatoon . 

Alberta 

Calgary . 

Apr.  ’55 
Mar.  ’56 

2-15 

2-221 

5 

5 

40 

40 

li 

li 

2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

4% 

4% 

9 

8 

Edmonton . 

Lethbridge . 

British  Columbia 

Prince  Rupert . 

Vancouver . 

Victoria . 

Vlar.  ’56 

2-25 

5 

40 

2 

2 

2 

2 

1  week 

9 

9 

(2)  9  hours™'’^^ ®  ®  Saturday  momin!;. 

November  1  to  March  1  may  be  6  days  per  week 

(4)  Not  over  i  hour  per  day  may  be  worked  at  straight  time 

(5)  statutory  holidays  mentioned,  number  not  given. 
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TABLE  ^  RATES  AND  SELECTED  WORKING  CONDITIONS  IN  COLLECTIVE 

BARGAINING  AGREEMENTS  FOR  CONSTRUCTION  TRADES 

SHEET  METAL  WORKERS 


Locality 

Termi¬ 
nation 
Date  of 
Agree¬ 
ment 

Wage 

Rate 

per 

Hour 

Standard  Week 

Overtime  Pay 
(Multiple  of  Regular  Wage 

Rate) 

Paid 
Vacation 
(Weeks  or 
Percent  oi 
Earnings) 

Statutory 
Holidavs 
(No.  6f 
days) 

Days 

Hours 

Ordinary 

Overtime 

Pay 

Higher 
Pay  After 
Specified 
Period 
or  Hour 

Saturday  Work 

A.M. 

P.M. 

Newfoundland 

St.  John’s . 

1-40 

1-47 

5  to  6 

5 

45  to  54 

40 

u 

2 

2 

U 

2 

1  week 

3c  per  hr. 

6 

10 

Nova  Scotia 

U 

Sydney . 

New  Brunswick 

Fredericton . 

Moncton . 

Saint  John . 

Quebec 

C'hicoutimi . 

1-30 

6(1) 

48(1) 

U  (2) 

1  1 1  rn 

Drummond  ville . 

1-35 

5H3) 

48 

I'i 

li  1 

o.or. 

Hull . 

1*40 

s'i 

44 

H 

2 

907 

Montreal  . 

1  ■80 

5 

40 

1 1 

Quebec . 

1  -50 

5? 

44 

2 

^2 

1 1 

^  '/o 

St-Hyacinthe . 

1-35 

5 

48 

u 

U(4) 

^  2 

1 1  ("i'i 

907. 

Sherbrooke . 

L40 

5^ 

44 

u 

1 1 

907., 

Thetford  Mines . 

1-50 

44 

u 

9 

u 

Trois-Rivieres . 

1-35 

51 

44 

U(5) 

n 

2% 

9 

Ontario 

Belleville . 

Brantford . 

Cornwall . 

Guelph . 

Hamilton . 

Kingston . 

Kitchener . 

Lakehead . 

Dec.  ’54 

2-00 

5 

40 

li 

2 

2 

2 

4% 

8 

London . 

1-95 

5 

40 

u 

li 

8 

Ottawa . 

Apr.  ’56 

1-97 

5 

40 

u 

9 

H 

2 

8 

Peterborough . 

St.  Catharines . 

Sault  Ste.  Marie . 

Sudbury . 

2-35 

5 

40 

2 

9 

2 

8 

Windsor . 

Apr.  ’55 

2-20 

5 

40 

0 

2 

2 

4% 

7 

Manitoba 

Brandon . 

l-82i 

5 

42^ 

u 

2 

u 

2 

4% 

8 

•Sa.skatchewan 

Moose  Jaw . 

Prince  Albert . 

1-85 

5 

40 

u 

8 

May  ’56 

1-85 

5 

40  to  44 

U(6) 

8 

Saskatoon . 

Alberta 

2-00 

5 

40 

u 

2 

u 

2 

4% 

9 

Edmonton . 

2-15 

5 

40 

u 

2 

u 

2 

Lethbridge . 

June  ’56 

L85 

5 

40 

u 

2 

H 

2 

4% 

9 

Medicine  Hat . 

British  Columbia 

Vancouver . 

Vlav  ’55 

2-30 

5 

40 

u 

2 

u 

2 

4% 

9 

Victoria . 

1 

Mar.  ’55 

2-28 

5 

40 

u 

2 

2 

2 

9 

(1)  From  April  1  to  September  30  may  be  55  hours,  5J  days  per  week. 

(2)  After  9  hours  per  day. 

(3)  From  November  1  to  March  1  may  be  6  days  per  week.  •  _  ■  • 

(4)  After  48  hours  per  week.  ’  _  .  . 

(5)  Two  additional  hours  per  day  Monday  to  Friday,  and  one  additional  hour  on  Saturday  morning,  may  be  worked  at 
straight  time,  as  long  as  total  hours  per  week  do  not  exceed  55. 

(0)  Up  to  9  hours  per  day  and  44  hours  per  week  at  straight  time. 
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T4BIE  8— WAGE  RATES  AND  SELECTED  WORKING  CONDITIONS  IN  COLLECTIVE 

TABLE  8.  Bargaining  agreements  for  construction  trades 


LABOURERS 


- -  -  ■  - 

Termi¬ 

nation 

Standard  Week 

Overtime  Pay 
(Multiple  of  Regular  Wage 

Rate) 

Statutory 
Holidays 
(No.  of 
days) 

Wage 

Rate 

per 

Hour 

Higher 

Saturday  Work 

Vacation 
(Weeks  or 
Percent  of 
Earnings) 

Locality 

Date  of 
Agree¬ 
ment 

Days 

Hours 

Ordinary 

Overtime 

Pay 

Pay  After 
Specified 
Period 
or  Hour 

A.M. 

P.M. 

Newfoundland 

Aug.  ’55 

1-00 

5K1),6(2) 

u 

2 

9 

Nova  Scotia 

Apr.  ’55 

MO 

6 

48 

H 

10 

New  Brunswick 

Apr.  ‘55 

•00 

52- 

44 

H 

2 

7 

Quebec 

]  -15 

6(3) 

48(3) 

1§(4) 

1,14(3) 

2% 

9 

1-on 

6J(5) 

48 

U 

1.14(5) 

"  /c 

10 

Hill]  .... 

MO 

5^ 

50 

H 

2 

2% 

9 

1-25 

5 

45 

U 

2 

14 

2 

2% 

2% 

11 

M5 

6 

48 

2 

9 

1-00 

5 

48 

U(6) 

14 

2% 

8 

I  •  05 

5| 

44 

u 

2% 

10 

1  -15 

6 

48 

u 

2 

2% 

9 

1-00 

6 

48 

H 

1  week 

9 

Ontario 

MO 

5 

40 

u 

14 

14 

4% 

8 

Apr.  '55 

1-20 

5 

45 

H 

4% 

7 

Apr.  '56 

M5 

5i 

48 

U 

14 

4% 

8 

1  •  25 

5t 

45 

14 

14 

4% 

8 

Mar.  ’55 

1-62 

5 

45 

14 

14 

u 

4% 

8 

Manitoba 

Saskatchewan 

1-21 

5i 

■14 

4% 

8 

1-28 

U 

14 

2  weeks 

S 

Alberta 

Apr.  ’55 
Mar.  '55 

1  -30 

5i(7) 

5K7) 

44(7) 

14 

14 

9 

1-30 

44(7) 

14- 

14 

8 

British  Columbia 

Mar.  '55 

1-60 

5 

40 

14 

2 

14 

2% 

9 

Mar.  '55 

1-60 

5 

40 

14 

2 

14 

2 

2% 

9 

(1)  April  1  to  September  30. 

(2)  October  to  March  31. 

(3)  From  April  1  to  September  30  may  be  55  hours,  5|  days  per  week. 
H)  After  9  hours  per  day. 

(5)  From  November  1  to  March  1  may  be  6  days  per  week. 

(6)  Not  over  i  hour  per  day  may  be  worked  at  straight  time. 

(7)  If  Saturday  work  is  necessary. 
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The  tables  giving  details  of  working  con¬ 
ditions  for  the  eight  construction  trades  in 
the  44  cities  covered  are  somewhat  incom¬ 
plete.  In  some  cities  there  are  no  agree¬ 
ments  covering  particular  trades.  In  other 
instances  cuiTent  information  was  not 
available  to  the  Department  although  an 
agreement  was  known  to  be  in  existence. 
For  these  reasons  no  entries  appear  in  the 
tables  for  certain  trades  opposite  some  of 
the  cities  listed. 

Changes  in  Wages  and  Working  Con¬ 
ditions — A  comparison  of  data  in  the  tables 
with  that  published  a  year  ago  shows  that, 
most  commonly,  wage  increases  bargained 
in  1954  amounted  to  live  cents  an  hour. 
Under  almost  one-third  of  the  agreements 
wage  rates  were  not  changed  during  the 
jmar.  Wage  changes  for  the  eight  trades 
examined  are  as  follows: — 


Per  Cent 
of  Cities 
for  Which 

Change  in  Hourly  Wage  Rates 

Wage  Rate  are  Available 

No  change  .  32*0 

Vnder  5  cents  .  2-0 

5  cents  .  36*0 

Over  5  and  under  10  cents .  6*5 

10  cents .  17*0 

Over  10  cents .  6*5 


100-0 


Little  change  has  occurred  in  the  other 
items  included  in  the  tables.  Under  a  few 
agreements  the  vacation  allowance  was 
increased  from  2  per  cent  of  earnings  to 
4  per  cent.  A  paid  vacation  provision  was 
included  in  a  few  other  agreemenl.s  which 
had  not  formerly  contained  one.  Com¬ 
parison  of  the  tables  for  the  two  years  will 
also  sliow  that  the  number  of  staliitoi'y 
holidays  has  been  increased  in  certain 
cities  and  for  certain  trades. 

As  a  rule,  construction  workers  do  not 
receive  pay  for  statutory  holidays  not 
worked.  Tliey  are,  howev'er,  generally  jmid 
at  a  premium  rate  for  work  performed  on 
these  days.  In  Saskatchewan,  statutory 
holidays  are  paid  holidays  under  a  provin¬ 
cial  statute  which  requires  employei's  to 
pay  employees  for  eight  holidays. 

Overtime  rates  for  Sundays  and  statutory 
holidaj's  have  been  omitted  from  the 
tables,  but  there  is  practically  no  change  in 
these  rates  from  those  of  a  year  earlier. 


In  the  great  majority  of  ca.ses  double  time 
is  paid  for  such  work.  Occasionally  the 
rate  is  time  and  a  half,  double  time  and  a 
half  or,  rarel.v,  triple  time. 

Oul-ol’-Town  Work — Also  examined,  but 
not  included  in  the  tabular  information, 
were  clauses  under  which  employees 
receive  allowances  when  they  are  required 
to  work  out  of  town  and  do  not  return 
home  daily.  Such  clauses  reciuire  the 
employer  to  provide  the  emplojme  with 
one  or  more  of  the  following  items:  trans¬ 
portation  costs,  pay  for  travelling  time 
(usually  limitetl  to  eight  hours  per  day), 
and  room  and  board.  Seventy-five  per 
cent  of  the  agreements  analj'sed  contain 
a  provision  of  this  kind. 

The  following  are  examples  of  clauses 
relating  to  out-of-town  work: 

I 

]Meml)ers  sent  out  of .  to  work 

from  whence  they  do  not  return  daily,  shall 
be  paid  regular  rates  of  wages  as  set  out  in 
clauses  1  to  4.  Fares  to  and  from  out-of- 
town  work  shall  he  paid  by  the  employer. 
In  travelling  at  night  a  sleeper  shall  be  pro¬ 
vided.  Time  travelling  to  and  from  such 
work  shall  be  paid  at  single  time  up  to  a 
maximum  of  8  hours  per  day.  If  men  leave 
the  job  on  their  own  volition  within  90  days, 
tran.sportation  and  travelling  time  returning 

to  .  may  be  withheld.  Suitable 

room  and  board  shall  be  provided  by  the 
employer.  The  cost  of  transportation  to  and 
from  the  job  shall  be  paid  every  two  months, 
or  60  days,  for  jobs  within  a  radius  of  200 
miles,  every  120  days  for  jobs  within  a 
radius  of  400  miles,  and  every  180  days  for 

jol)s  within  a  radius  of  600  miles  of . 

This  shall  be  paid  whether  or  not  the  w'ork- 

inan  actually  returns  to  .  And  he 

shall  receive  his  cheque  for  the  fare  home  at 
that  time. 

I  I 

On  jobs  away  from  where  a  cai'penter  is 
liii'ed  at  home,  tj'ans])ortation  charges  includ¬ 
ing  meals  and  slecqier  is  to  be  provided  by 
the  employer’,  return  transportation  charges 
including  meals  and  sleeper  is  to  be  provided 
by  the  employer  after  ninety  days  or  at  the 
termination  of  employment,  whichever  comes 
first,  except  wliere  a  man  is  discharged  for 
just  cause.  Travelling  time  on  working  days 
only  is  to  be  paid  for  at  the  rate  of  eight 
hours  in  each  twenty-four,  provided  that  no 
travelling  time  shall  be  claimed  if  working 
time  is  not  actually  lost. 

ClaiLsc.s  relating  to  oiil-of-lown  work  were 
found  in  practically  all  of  the  plumbers’ 
agreements.  Such  clauses  are  least  frequent 
among  the  contracts  covering  labourers, 
being  found  in  approximately  52  per  cent 
of  their  agreements. 
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Working  Conditions,  April  1954, 

in  the  Primary  Textile  industry 

Four-fifths  of  establishments  surveyed  report  five-day  work  week;  more 
than  three-quarters  grant  two  weeks’  annual  vacation  with  pay  after 
five  years’  service  and  four-fifths  grant  six  or  more  paid  holidays 


Wider  prevalence  of  the  five-day  40-hour 
work  week  is  shown  in  a  survey  of  working 
conditions  in  the  primary  textile  industry 
at  Apiil  1,  1954*  Two  weeks’  annual 
vacation  with  pay  after  five  years  was  the 
general  practice,  while  almost  half  of  the 
employees  were  entitled  to  a  third  week 
after  longer  periods  of  service.  Four-fifths 
of  the  employees  in  the  survey  group  were 
entitled  to  six  or  more  paid  holidays  each 
year,  with  two-fifths  receiving  eight  or 
more.  Some  form  of  pension  and/or 
insurance  plans  were  in  force  in  most  estab¬ 
lishments,  with  the  employer  usually  pay¬ 
ing  part  or  all  of  the  cost  of  the  plan. 

The  Normal  Work  Week 

A  continued  trend  to  the  five-day  work 
week  is  apparent,  with  about  four-fifths  of 
the  establishments  survejmd  reporting  such 

*The  Department’s  latest  survey.  Results  of  an 
earlier  survey  (October  1,  1951),  appeared  in  the 
Labour  Gaze'ite,  May  1952,  pp.  631-642. 


a  schedule  (see  Table  1).  This  arrange¬ 
ment  applied  to  almost  three-quarters  of 
the  textile  mill  workers  in  April  1954,  in 
the  plants  covered  by  the  survey,  compared 
with  61  per  cent  in  October  1951. 

The  45-hour  week  occurred  in  more 
plants  than  any  other  arrangement,  being 
found  in  one-third  of  all  establishments. 
However,  by  number  of  employees,  the 
40-hour  week  was  most  prevalent,  31  per 
cent  falling  into  this  group,  compared  wdth 
25  per  cent  in  October  1951.  The  decline 
in  weekly  hours  continues,  with  only  one- 
Cjuarter  of  all  mill  workers  now  on  more 
than  45  hours  a  week,  compared  with  one- 
third  in  1951  and  twm-thirds  in  1947. 

The  length  of  the  work  week  differs  con¬ 
siderably  from  one  section  of  the  textile 
industry  to  another  and  from  region  to 
region.  In  the  cotton  yarn  and  broad 
woven  goods  section,  the  40-hour  week 
applied  to  64  per  cent  of  all  employees  in 
the  establishments  surveyed;  in  woollen 
and  worsted  woven  goods,  to  15  per  cent; 
in  rayon,  nylon  and  silk  textiles,  to  2  per 
cent;  and  in  hosiery  and  knit  goods,  to  24 


TABLE  1.— STANDARD  WEEKLY  HOURS  IN  THE  PRIMAR V  TEXTILES  IN DUSTRY, 

APRIL  1,  1954 


Primary 

Textiles 

Number  of  Non-Office  Employees 

By  Industry 

By  Region 

Establishments 

Employees 

Cotton  Yarn  and 

Broad  Woven  Goods 

1  WYoUen  and  Worsted 
Woven  Goods 

Rayon,  Nylon  and 

Silk  Textiles 

Hosiery  and 

Knit  Goods 

Atlantic 

Quebec 

Ontario 

Western 

Survey  Coverage . 

vs 

49,374 

16,S70 

7,414 

10,0S2 

15, BBS 

1,641 

25, BBS 

21,320 

SS5 

Standard  Weekly  Hours 

40 . 

m 

15,495 

10,471 

1,101 

180 

3,743 

394 

9,386 

5,361 

354 

Over  40  and  under  44 . 

19 

3,988 

443 

2  81Q 

726 

I4P 

9  74*^ 

44 . 

28 

4,043 

1,575 

113 

i!i39 

1,216 

941 

1,377 

1,675 

50 

45 . 

92 

13,029 

1,920 

3,791 

415 

6  903 

3  223 

Q  806 

Over  45  and  under  48 . 

17 

1,090 

'523 

87 

480 

*388 

702 

48 . 

46 

9,936 

2,361 

987 

4,327 

2,261 

62 

8,799 

1,0.33 

42 

Over  48 . 

19 

1,793 

43 

456 

1,065 

229 

104 

1,689 

On  a  5-day  week . 

219 

36,339 

12,377 

6,092 

3,526 

14,344 

534 

18,608 

810 

212 


per  cent.  Emploj'ees  working  more  than 
45  hours  per  week  were  15  per  cent  of 
the  total  in  cotton  yarn  and  broad  woven 
goods,  26  per  cent  in  woollen  and  worsted 
woven  goods,  55  per  cent  in  rayon,  nylon 
and  silk  textiles,  and  19  per  cent  in  hosiery 
and  knit  goods. 

While  the  40-hour  week  applied  to  37 
per  cent  of  all  textile  mill  employees  in 
the  survey  group  in  Quebec,  and  to  25 
per  cent  in  Ontario,  43  per  cent  of  the 
employees  in  Quebec  worked  more  than  45 
hours,  compared  with  8  per  cent  in  Ontario. 
In  the  latter  province  46  per  cent  of  the 
employees  were  on  a  45-hour  week. 


Annual  Vacations  with  Pay 

Over  three-quarters  of  the  mills  in  the 
survey  group,  employing  90  per  cent  of  the 
w'orkers,  granted  two  weeks’  annual  vaca¬ 
tion  with  pay  after,  in  most  cases,  an 
employment  record  of  five  years’  service. 
Three  weeks’  vacation  was  granted  in  one- 
quarter  of  the  establishments,  employing 
almost  half  of  the  workers,  after  a  service 
period  ranging  from  15  to  25  .years  (see 
Table  2). 

Two  weeks’  vacation  was  available  after 
five  years’  service  for  65  per  cent  of  all 
employees  and  after  less  than  five  years 


TABLE  2.— VACATIONS  WITH  PAY,  STATUTORV^  HOLIDAYS  REST  PERIODS 
BOM  S  AND  PROFIT-SHARING  PLANS  AND  INDUSTMALyEDICAI  SeAv^ 
IN  THE  PREVIARA  TEXTILES  INDUSTRY,  APRIL  1,  1951 


Survey  Coverage 


Vacations  with  Pay — 

One  week  with  pay  after: 

Less  than  1  year . 

1  year . 

Service  not  specified . 

Two  weeks  with  pay  after: 

1  year  or  less . 

2  years .  . . .  ^  ^  ' 

3  years . 

5  years .  ^  _ 

Other  periods . 

Three  weeks  with  pay  after: 

15  3''ears . 

20  years .  .... 

25  years . 

Other  periods . 

Four  weeks  with  pay . . 

Plant  Shut-down  for  Vacation 

Number  reporting  a  shut-down  period . 

Number  reporting  a  shut-down  period  of: 

One  week . 

Two  weeks . 

Other . 

No  information . 

Paid  Statutory  Holidays 
Number  reporting: 

No  paid  holidays .  . 

1  and  2 . 

3  . 

4  . 

5  . 

6  . 

7  . 

8  . 

More  than  8 . 

No  information . 

Rest  Periods 

Number  reporting  rest  periods . 

Number  reporting  two  ten-minute  periods  per  day . 

Bonus  and  Profit-Sharing  Plans 

Number  reporting  year-end  or  Christmas  bonus . 

Number  reporting  profit  sharing  plan .  . 

Industrial  Medical  Services 
Number  reporting: 

Pre-placement  medical  examination . 

Periodic  medical  examination . 

Emergency  care  in  the  establishment  for  occupational  accident  or  illness. . . . 
Emergency  care  in  the  establishment  for  non-occupational  accident  or  illness 
Home  visits  by  nurse . 


Estab-  Non-Office 
lishments  Employees 


S7S 

i9,S74 

39 

11,998 

199 

29,788 

21 

2,257 

19 

5,901 

22 

2,465 

17 

2,333 

141 

32,095 

16 

1,618 

23 

5,795 

15 

3,123 

32 

12,348 

6 

1,121 

3 

455 

267 

47,381 

69 

6,. 500 

194 

40,, 546 

3 

308 

1 

27 

36 

2,410 

10 

1,886 

14 

1,899 

4 

546 

16 

1,703 

56 

8,499 

32 

10,231 

86 

16,267 

15 

3,836 

9 

2,097 

194 

28,894 

139 

23,135 

81 

12,936 

16 

3,345 

33 

13,362 

14 

6,710 

83 

31,055 

69 

28,678 

40 

15,167 
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for  22  per  cent.  Three  weeks’  vacation 
after  service  periods  ranging  from  15  to 
25  years  was  available  to  43  per  cent  of 
all  textile  mill  employees  in  the  survey 
group. 


A  percentage  distribution  of  mill  workers 
entitled  to  vacations  of  differing  lengths 
after  different  periods  of  service  is  shown 
below  according  to  industry  group  and 
region : 


By  Industry 


Length  of  Vacation  and  Service  Requirement 

Cotton  Yarn 
and  Broad 
Woven 
Goods 

Woollen  and 
Worsted 
Woven 
Goods 

Rayon, 
Nvlon  and 
‘  Silk 
Textiles 

Hosiery 
and  Knit 
Goods 

% 

18 

80 

69 

% 

19 

58 

40 

% 

30 

48 

25 

% 

22 

64 

29 

By  Region 


Atlantic 

Provinces 

Quebec 

Ontario 

Western 

Provinces 

% 

% 

% 

% 

Two  weeks  after  less  than  five  years . 

51 

8 

34 

84 

After  five  years . 

35 

78 

54 

14 

Three  weeks  after  15  to  25  years . 

28 

46 

42 

28 

Plant  shut-down  for  at  least  part  of  the 
vacation  period  was  the  general  practice, 
occurring  in  267  establishments  (96  per 
cent  of  those  in  the  survey  group)  employ¬ 
ing  the  same  percentage  of  workers.  A 
two-week  shut-down  was  the  most  common 
practice,  occurring  in  194  establishments,  or 


70  per  cent  of  the  total,  employing  40.546 
workers,  or  80  per  cent. 

Paid  Statutory  Holidays 

The  increase  in  the  number  of  paid 
statutory  holidays  (Table  2)  enjoyed  by 
textile  mill  workers  is  shown  in  the  follow¬ 
ing  table; 


Number  of  Paid  Holidays 

Percentage  of  Total  Mill  Workers 

1947 

1951 

1954 

% 

55 

17 

17 

2 

8 

1 

% 

9 

21 

25 
11 

26 

8 

% 

5 

12 

17 

21 

33 

8 

4 

1  to  5 . 

6 . 

7 . 

8 . 

More  than  8 . 

No  information . 

In  1954,  91  per  cent  of  the  cotton  mill 
workers  enjoyed  six  or  more  paid  holidays 
while  the  proportion  was  87  per  cent  in 
the  woollen  division,  74  per  cent  in  the 
rayon  division,  and  63  per  cent  in  hosiery 
and  knit  goods. 

Rest  Periods 

Seventy  per  cent  of  the  establishments 
in  the  survey  group,  employing  60  per 
cent  of  the  mill  workers,  reported  rest 


periods  (see  Table  2).  More  than  90  per 
cent  of  the  mills  having  rest  periods 
reported  two  rest  periods  a  day.  Ten 
minutes  was  the  length  of  the  periods  in 
75  per  cent  of  the  establishments  having 
such  a  working  condition,  while  21  per  cent 
reported  15-minute  rest  periods. 

Bonus  and  Profit-Sharing  Plans 

Neither  bonuses  nor  profit-sharing  (Table 
2)  were  general  practices  in  the  textile 
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industry,  according  to  information  received 
from  the  survey  group.  Slightly  less  than 
one-third  of  all  establishments,  employing 
about  a  quarter  of  the  labour  force, 
reported  year-end  or  Christmas  bonuses, 
while  onlj^  one  establishment  in  16  had 
a  profit-sharing  plan. 

Industrial  Medical  Services 

The  most  common  industrial  medical 
service  (Table  2)  was  emergency  care  in 
the  plant  for  occupational  accidents  or 
illness,  found  in  30  per  cent  of  the  estab¬ 
lishments  employing  63  per  cent  of  the 
labour  force  covered  by  the  survey.  Non- 
occupational  accidents  or  illness  were  given 
emergency  care  in  25  per  cent  of  the 
establishments  employing  57  per  cent  of  the 
labour  force.  Preplacement  medical  exam¬ 
inations  were  the  rule  in  only  12  per  cent 
of  the  mills  employing  27  per  cent  of  the 
workers. 

Pension  and  Insurance  Plans 

Hospitalization  plans  were  the  most 
common  form  of  insurance  in  the  textile 
industry,  by  number  of  employees  covered, 
with  group  life  insurance  and  surgical  bene¬ 
fits  only  slightly  less  frequent.  Pension 
plans  covered  somewhat  more  than  half  of 
all  mill  workers  but  were  found  in  only 
a  quarter  of  the  establishments.  Cash 
compensation  for  loss  of  earnings  due  to 
illness  was  paid  to  most  employees  in  the 
industry  and  in  about  two-thirds  of  the 
mills.  In  most  cases,  at  least  half  the  cost 
of  these  plans  was  paid  for  by  the  employer. 

Hospitalization  insurance  was  in  force  for 
the  employees  in  232  mills  employing  45,781 
workers,  or  83  per  cent  of  all  mills  surveyed 
emplo3dng  92  per  cent  of  the  total  labour 
force.  The  number  and  percentage  of  mills 
reporting  each  type  of  plan  and  the  number 
and  proportion  of  employees  covered  were 
as  follows: 


Nine  per  cent  of  the  mills  emplojdng  7 
per  cent  of  the  workers  contributed  from 
1  to  49  per  cent,  while  53  per  cent  of  the 
mills  with  41  per  cent  of  the  employees 
contributed  from  50  to  99  per  cent;  100 
per  cent  of  the  cost  was  paid  by  28  per 
cent  of  the  mills  having  44  per  cent  of  the 
emplo3'ees.  (These  percentages  in  each 
case  do  not  add  up  to  100,  since  some 
establishments  did  not  report  on  the  pro¬ 
portion  of  the  cost  assumed  by  them.) 

Of  the  mills  with  group  life  insurance, 
only  2  per  cent  of  them,  einploying  1  per 
cent  of  the  workers,  made  no  contribution; 
8  per  cent  of  the  mills  with  5  per  cent  of 
the  employees  contributed  from  1  to  49 
per  cent  of  the  cost;  52  per  cent  of  the 
establishments  with  46  per  cent  of  the 
employees  contributed  between  50  and  99 
per  cent;  and  30  per  cent  of  the  mills  with 
44  per  cent  of  the  employees  contributed 
100  per  cent  of  the  cost. 

Fewer  mills  helped  pay  the  cost  of  their 
hospital  plan,  with  21  per  cent  of  those 
with  a  plan,  employing  9  per  cent  of  the 
mill  workers,  making  no  contribution;  9 
per  cent  of  the  mills  with  9  per  cent  of 
the  employees  contributed  between  1  and 
49  per  cent  of  the  cost;  38  per  cent  of 
the  establishments  with  41  per  cent  of  the 
employees  contributed  between  50  and  99 
per  cent;  and  22  per  cent  of  the  mills 
with  35  per  cent  of  the  employees  con¬ 
tributed  100  per  cent. 

Of  the  establishments  with  surgical 
benefits,  11  per  cent  with  7  per  cent  of 
the  employees  covered  by  such  a  plan 
made  no  contribution.  Ten  per  cent  of 
the  mills  with  9  per  cent  of  the  labour 
force  contributed  between  1  and  49  per 
cent;  45  per  cent  of  the  mills  with  44  per 


Mills 

Employees 

Number 

Percentage 

Number 

Percentage 

Pension  Plan . 

74 

27 

27,262 

00 

Group  Life  Insurance . 

194 

70 

43,517 

88 

Hospitalization  Plan . 

232 

83 

45,781 

92 

Surgical  Benefits . 

198 

71 

43,337 

88 

Physician’s  Services  in  Hospital . 

119 

43 

19,299 

39 

Physician’s  Home  and  Office  Calls . 

53 

19 

6,868 

14 

Cash  Compensation  for  loss  of  Earnings  due  to  Illness. . 

166 

60 

38,174 

78 

Only  4  per  cent  of  the  mills  reporting 
a  pension  plan  made  no  contribution  to 
the  cost  of  the  plan;  they  employed  4  per 
cent  of  the  workers  covered  by  such  a  plan. 


cent  of  the  employees  contributed  from  50 
to  99  per  cent;  25  per  cent  of  the  mills 
with  37  per  cent  of  the  employees  con¬ 
tributed  100  per  cent. 
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Strikes  and  Lockouts 


Canada,  December  1954* 

There  were  no  significant  changes  in  the 
record  of  industrial  disputes  resulting  in 
work  stoppages  during  1954  as  compared 
with  1953.  About  the  same  number  of 
stoppages  occurred. 

In  1954  a  greater  number  of  workers 
were  involved  and  the  man-days  lost  were 
higher  than  in  1953  but  the  increases  were 
not  substantial.  In  both  1953  and  1954 
about  70  per  cent  of  the  total  idleness 
occurred  in  the  last  four  months. 

Half  the  time  lost  in  1954  was  caused  by 
three  stoppages  involving:  motor  vehicle 
factory  and  parts  depot  workers  at 
Windsor,  Oakville  and  Etobicoke,  Ont., 
plumbers  and  steamfitters  at  Montreal, 
Que.;  and  farm  implement  factory  workers 
at  Toronto,  Ont. 

Wages  and  related  benefits  were  the 
central  issues  in  87  of  the  168  stoppages 
in  1954,  causing  90  per  cent  of  the  total 
idleness.  Of  the  other  disputes,  24  arose 
over  dismissals  and  suspensions;  22  over 
union  questions;  14  over  causes  affecting 
working  conditions;  11  over  reduced  hours; 
four  over  reduced  wages;  four  over  the 
employment  of  particular  persons;  one  was 
a  jurisdictional  dispute;  and  one  was  a 
sympathy  strike. 

Preliminary  figures  for  1954  show  168 
strikes  and  lockouts,  involving  61,477 
workers,  with  a  time  loss  of  1,472,160  man- 
days.  In  1953  there  were  174  strikes  and 
lockouts,  55,988  workers  involved  and  a  loss 
of  1,324,715  days. 

In  December  1954  preliminary  figures 
show  16  strikes  and  lockouts  in  existence, 
involving  12,169  workers,  with  a  time  loss 
of  240,841  man-days,  compared  with  23 


strikes  and  lockouts  in  November  1954, 
with  20,628  workers  involved  and  a  loss  of 
326,460  days.  In  December  1953  there  were 
29  strikes  and  lockouts,  11,275  workers  in¬ 
volved  and  a  loss  of  265,265  days. 

Based  on  the  number  of  non-agricultural 
wage  and  salary  workers  in  Canada,  the 
time  lost  in  December  1954  was  0-29  per¬ 
cent  of  the  estimated  working  time; 
November  1954,  0-39  per  cent;  December 
1953,  0-31  per  cent;  the  year  1954,  0-15 
per  cent;  and  the  year  1953,  0-13  per  cent. 

In  December  1954  two  stoppages  involv¬ 
ing  motor  vehicle  factory  and  parts  depot 
workers  at  Windsor,  Oakville  and  Etobi¬ 
coke,  Ont.,  and  linoleum  factory  workers  at 
Montreal  and  Farnham,  Que.,  caused  85  per 
cent  of  the  total  idleness. 

Of  the  16  strikes  and  lockouts  in  existence 
in  December  1954,  one  was  settled  in  favour 
of  the  workers,  three  in  favour  of  the 
employers,  one  was  a  compromise  settle¬ 
ment  and  one  was  indefinite  in  result,  work 
being  resumed  pending  final  settlement.  At 
the  end  of  the  year  10  stoppages  were 
recorded  as  unterminated. 

(The  record  does  not  include  minor  strikes 
such  as  are  defined  in  a  footnote  to  Table  G-1 
nor  does  it  include  strikes  and  lockouts  about 
which  information  has  been  received  indi¬ 
cating  that  employment  conditions  are  no 
longer  affected  but  which  the  unions  con¬ 
cerned  have  not  declared  terminated.  Strikes 
and  lockouts  of  this  nature  still  in  progress 
are:  compositors,  etc.,  at  Winnipeg,  Man., 
which  began  on  November  8,  1945,  and  at 
Ottawa  and  Hamilton,  Ont.,  and  Edmonton, 
Alta.,  on  May  30,  1946;  waitresses  at 

Timmins,  Ont.,  on  May  23,  1952;  garage 
workers  at  Saint  John,  N.B.,  on  February  9, 
1953;  and  women’s  clothing  factory  workers 
at  Montreal,  Que.,  on  February  23,  1954.) 


Great  Britain  and  Other  Countries 


(The  latest  available  information  as  to 
strikes  and  lockouts  in  various  countries  is 
given  in  the  Labour  Gazette  from  month  to 
month.  Statistics  given  in  the  annual  review 
and  in  this  article  are  taken  from  the  gov¬ 
ernment  publications  of  the  countries  con¬ 
cerned  or  from  the  International  Labour 
Office  Year  Book  of  Lahour  Statistics.) 

Great  Britain  and  Northern  Ireland 

According  to  the  British  Ministry  oj 
Labour  Gazette,  the  number  of  work  stop¬ 
pages  in  Great  Britain  and  Northern 

*See  Tables  G-1  and  G-2  at  back  of  book. 


Ireland  beginning  in  October  1954  was  216 
and  21  were  still  in  progress  from  the 
previous  month,  making  a  total  of  237 
during  the  month.  In  all  stoppages  of  work 
in  progress  112,300  workers  were  involved 
and  a  time  loss  of  1,115,000  days  caused. 

Of  the  216  disputes  leading  to  stoppages 
of  work  which  began  in  October,  13, 
directly  involving  3,900  workers,  arose  over 
demands  for  advances  in  wages,  and  92, 
directly  involving  11,200  workers,  over  other 
wage  questions ;  three,  directly  involving  200 
workers,  over  questions  as  to  working  hours ; 
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20,  directly  involving  6,400  workers,  over 
questions  respecting  the  employment  of 
particular  classes  or  persons;  84,  directly 
involving  29,500  workers,  over  other  ques¬ 
tions  respecting  working  arrangements;  and 
two,  directly  involving  200  workers,  over 
questions  of  trade  union  principle.  Two, 
directly  involving  19.300  workers,  were  in 
support  of  workers  involved  in  other 
disputes. 


United  States 

Preliminary  estimates  for  1954  are  3,450 
work  stoppages  resulting  from  labour- 
management  disputes  beginning  in  the  year, 
in  which  1,500,000  workers  were  involved. 
The  time  loss  for  all  strikes  and  lockouts 
in  progress  during  1954  is  an  estimated 
22,000.000  man-days.  Corresponding  figures 
for  1953  were  5,091  stoppages  involving 
2,400.000  workers  and  a  loss  of  28,300,000 
days. 


Prices  and  the  Cost  of  Living* 


Consumer  Price  Index,  January  3,  1955 

The  consumer  price  index  receded  0-2 
per  cent  from  116-6  to  116-4  between 
December  1  and  January  3.  The  decrease 
was  due  entirely  to  a  drop  in  foods;  the 
index  for  this  series  changed  from  112-6  to 
112-1.  Among  foods,  lower  prices  were 
recorded  for  processed  pork  products, 
oranges,  bananas,  eggs  and  lettuce  while 
firmer  quotations  were  registered  for  tea, 
most  fresh  vegetables  and  beef. 

Shelter,  the  only  other  group  to  change, 
advanced  from  128-2  to  128-4,  reflecting 
increases  in  both  rent  and  home-ownership. 
Household  operation  remained  at  117-1  as 
slight  advances  in  supplies  and  services 
w-ere  balanced  by  decreases  in  a  few  items 
of  floor  coverings,  furniture  and  textiles. 

In  clothing  a  slight  advance  in  women’s 
w’ear  was  cancelled  by  a  decline  in  men’s 
wear  to  leave  the  group  index  unchanged 
at  108-1.  Other  commodities  and  services 
were  steady  at  118-2,  although  narrow 
advances  were  noted  for  a  few  drug  and 
personal  care  items. 

The  index  one  year  earlier  (January  2, 
1954)  was  115-7.  Group  indexes  on  that 
date  were;  food  111-6,  shelter  125-4,  cloth¬ 
ing  110-1,  household  operation  117-5,  and 
other  commodities  and  services  116-4. 

City  Consumer  Price  Indexes,  December  1,  1954 

Six  of  the  ten  regional  city  consumer 
price  indexes  registered  slight  decreases 
(from  0-1  per  cent  to  0-3  per  cent)  between 
November  1  and  December  1.  The 
Sa.skatoon-Regina  index  showed  a  con- 
considerably  greater  decline  of  0-8  per  cent, 
while  two  other  city  indexes  remained 
unchanged  and  one  advanced  0-1  per  cent. 

As  indicated  by  the  behaviour  of  the 
total  indexes,  movements  of  group  indexes 

*See  Tables  F-l  and  F-2  at  back  of  book. 


were  restricted  to  very  narrow  ranges,  with 
the  exception  of  foods  in  Saskatoon-Regina, 
which  declined  2  per  cent  under  the  influ¬ 
ence  of  greater-than-average  price  decreases 
for  beef,  eggs  and  oranges.  Changes  in 
food  indexes  for  other  cities  ranged  from 
an  increase  of  0-3  per  cent  to  a  decrease  of 
1-2  per  cent. 

Shelter  indexes  recorded  no  change  in 
four  cities,  while  moderate  increases  were 
noted  for  the  remaining  six  cities.  City 
indexes  for  clothing,  household  operation 
and  other  commodities  and  services  were 
generalb^  unchanged  or  down  slightly,  with 
an  occasional  fractional  increase. 

Regional  consumer  price  index  point 
changes  between  November  1  and  Decem¬ 
ber  7  were  as  follows:  Saskatoon-Regina 
—0-9  to  113-9;  Edmonton-Calgary  —0-3 
to  115-0;  Vancouver  —0-3  to  118-3; 
Ottawa  —0-2  to  117-0;  Winnipeg  —0-2 
to  115-5;  Montreal  —0-1  to  117-0; 
Toronto  -0-1  to  118-8;  St.  John’s  +0-1 
to  102 -9.t  Halifax  and  Saint  John 
remained  unchanged  at  114-5  and  117-5 
respectively. 

Wholesale  Prices,  December  1954 

Wholesale  prices  registered  an  inter¬ 
mittent  decline  over  the  year  1954,  and  the 
general  index  was  up  0-2  per  cent  in 
December  to  215-3  from  November’s  214-8 
but  down  1-7  per  cent  from  219-0  in 
December  1953.  Increases  in  five  of  the 
eight  ma.jor  groups  were  responsible  for 
the  rise  over  November.  One  group 
declined,  while  two  remained  unchanged. 

The  largest  increase  over  November  was 
recorded  by  non-ferrous  metals,  which  rose 
1-3  per  cent  to  170-6  from  168-4,  as  higher 
prices  for  nickel  and  zinc  sheet  over¬ 
balanced  slightly  lower  quotations  for 
copper,  gold,  tin  and  silver. 

tOn  base  June  1951=100. 
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CONSUMER  PRICE  INDEX  FROM  JANUARY  1949 


Vegetable  products  moved  up  0-5  per 
cent  to  195-9  from  195-0,  reflecting  in¬ 
creases  in  livestock  and  poultry  feeds,  tea, 
raw  rulDber,  vegetable  oils  and  products, 
grains,  onions  and  rosin,  which  outweighed 
decreases  in  imported  fresh  fruits,  potatoes 
and  milled  cereal  foods. 

In  the  animal  products  group,  increases 
in  livestock,  fresh  meats  and  butter  more 
than  offset  decreases  in  eggs,  fowl,  cured 
meats,  hides  and  skins,  fishery  products  and 
lard,  to  move  the  index  up  0-2  per  cent  to 
225-3  from  224-8. 

Higlier  prices  for  fir  timber  and  cedar 
shingles  proved  more  important  than  small 
declines  in  export  prices  for  newsprint  and 
wootipulp,  the  index  for  wood,  wood 
products  and  paper  advancing  0-1  per  cent 
to  289-3  from  289-0, 

Non-metallic  minerals  at  175-9  rose  0-1 
per  cent  from  175-7  in  November  as 
increases  in  Unitel  States  bituminous  coal 
and  sand  and  gravel  at  Vancouver  out- 
wei.ghed  declines  in  cement  and  sulphur. 

Fibres,  textiles  and  textile  products,  the 
only  group  to  record  a  decline,  fell  0-4 
per  cent  to  226-9  from  227-8.  Decreases 
in  rayon  yarns,  worsted  yarns  and  woollen 
hosiery  and  knit  goods  were  more 
important  than  increases  in  raw  cotton  and 
raw  wool,  both  domestic  and  imported. 

Iron  and  steel  products  remained 
unchanged  at  213-5,  while  increases  in 
nitric  acid,  copper  sulphate  and  shellac 


balanced  a  decrease  in  industrial  gases  to 
leave  the  chemical  products  also  unchanged 
at  176-9. 

Farm  Product  Prices — The  index  of 
Canadian  farm  product  prices  at  terminal 
markets  rose  0-4  per  cent  to  204-7  in 
December  from  203-8  in  November. 
Animal  products  increased  0-9  per  cent  to 
245-9  from  243-6,  as  a  result  of  increases 
in  livestock,  eastern  butterfat  and  eastern 
raw  wool.  Declines  were  recorded  for  eggs 
and  eastern  cheese  milk.  Field  products 
dropped  0-3  per  cent  to  163-5  from  164-0, 
as  decreases  in  eastern  potatoes,  oats  and 
barley  and  western  rye  more  than  offset 
increases  in  potatoes  at  Vancouver,  western 
flax  and  eastern  corn  and  wheat. 

Building  Material  Prices — The  index  of 
residential  building  material  prices  rose  0-1 
per  cent  to  278-7  from  278-4  in  November, 
as  gains  in  fir  timber,  millwork,  cedar 
shingles  and  shellac  outweighed  decreases 
in  cement  and  rock  wool.  Non-residential 
building  material  prices  declined  0-1  per 
cent  to  120-4  from  120-5,  as  decreases  in 
cement  and  rock  wool  were  more  important 
than  increases  in  millwork,  shellac  and  sand 
and  gravel  at  ANncouver. 

Over  the  past  12  months,  building 
material  prices  have  shown  remarkable 
stability:  the  residential  building  materials 
series  advanced  0-2  per  cent  and  the  non- 
residential  series  declined  2-6  per  cent. 


U.S.  Consumer  Price  Index,  November  1954 

The  consumer  price  index  compiled  by 
the  T'nited  States  Bureau  of  Labor 
Statistics  rose  to  114-6  from  114-5  (1947- 
49  =  100')  between  mid-October  and  mid- 
Xovember. 

U.S.  Consumer  Price  Index,  December  1954 

At  mid-December,  the  United  States  con¬ 
sumer  price  index  stood  at  114-3,  the  lowest 
point  in  1954. 


During  1954.  the  index  dropped  0-5  per 
cent  from  January's  115-2,  the  first  decline 
over  an  entire  calendar  year  since  1949, 
when  it  dropped  1  per  cent. 

U.K.  Index  of  Retail  Prices,  October  1954 

The  index  of  retail  prices  compiled  by 
the  United  Kingdom  Ministry  of  Labour, 
after  two  successive  drops,  rose  0-5  points 
to  108-7  from  108-2  (Jan.  1952  =  100) 
between  mid-September  and  mid-October. 


Publications  Recently  Received 

in  Department  of  Labour  Library 


The  publications  listed  below  are  not 
for  sale  by  the  Department  of  Jjabour. 
Persons  wishing  to  purchase  them  should 
communicate  with  the  publishers.  Publica¬ 
tions  listed  may  be  borrowed,  free  of 
charge,  by  making  application  to  the 
Libi-arian.  Department  of  Labour,  Ottawa. 
.Students  must  apply  through  the  library 
of  their  institution.  Applications  for  loans 
should  give  the  number  (numeral)  of  the 
publication  desired  and  the  month  in  which 
it  was  listed  in  the  Labour  Gazette. 

List  No.  78. 

Apprenticeship 

1.  Apprenticeship  Commission  of  the 
Printing  Trades  of  the  City  of  Montreal. 

Xinth  Annual  Report,  1963-1954-  Mont¬ 
real,  1954.  Pp.  75. 

2.  U.S.  Bureau  of  Apprenticeship. 

National  Bricklaying  Apprenticeship  Pro¬ 
gram  and  Standarris,  prepared  and  approved 
by  the  National  Joint  Bricklaying  Appren¬ 
ticeship  Committee,  representing  the  As.so- 
cinted  General  C ontractors  of  America,  Inc., 
and  the  Bricklayers,  Masons  and  Plasterers 
International  Union  of  America,  in  Con¬ 
formance  u-ith  the  Standards  recommended 
by  the  Federal  Coimnittee  on  Apprentice¬ 
ship.  Rev.  ed.,  AVashington,  G.P.O.,  1954. 
Pp.  32. 

3.  U.S.  Bureau  of  Apprenticeship. 

National  Printing,  Decorating  and  Paper¬ 
hanging  Apprenticeship  Standards  adopted 
by  the  National  Joint  Painting  and  Deco¬ 
rating  Apprenticeship  Committee,  repre¬ 
senting  the  Painting  and  Decorating  Con¬ 
tractors  of  America  and  the  Brotherhood 
of  Painters,  Decorators,  and  Paperhangers 
of  Atnerica,  in  Conformance  with  the 


Standards  recommended  by  the  Federal 
Committee  on  Apprenticeship.  1954  ed. 
Washington,  G.P.O.,  1954.  Pp.  32. 

4.  U.S.  Bureau  of  Apprenticeship. 
Setting  up  an  Apprenticeship  Program;  a 
Guide  to  Employers  in  Training  Appren¬ 
tices  for  Craftsmanship.  1954  ed.  AA^ash- 
ington,  G.P.O.,  1954.  Pp.  32. 

Arbitration,  Industrial 

5.  Great  Britain.  Court  of  Inquiry 
into  a  Dispute  Between  Employers  Rep¬ 
resented  by  the  Employers’  Side  and 
Trade  Unions  Represented  by  the  Trade 
Union  Side  of  the  National  Council  for 
the  Omnibus  Industry.  Report.  London, 
H.M.S.O.,  1954.  Pp.  18. 

6.  Great  Britain.  Court  of  Inquiry 

into  a  Dispute  Between  Employers  who 
are  Members  of  the  Shipbuilding 

Employers’  Federation  and  Workmen 
who  are  Members  of  Trade  Unions 

Affiliated  to  the  Confederation  of  Ship¬ 
building  and  Engineering  Unions. 
Report.  London,  H.M.S.O.,  1954.  Pp.  34. 

7.  Pennsylvania.  University.  Wharton 

School  of  Finance  and  Commerce. 
Labor  Relations  Council.  Guides  for 
Labor  Arbitration.  Philadelphia,  Uni¬ 

versity  of  Pennsylvania  Press,  1953.  Pp.  15. 

Canadian  Standards  Association 

8.  Canadian  Standards  Association. 

Canadian  Electrical  Code.  Part  1.  6th  ed. 
Essential  Requirements  and  Minimum 
Standards  governing  Electrical  Installations 
for  Buildings,  Structures  and  Premises. 
Ottawa,  1953.  Pp.  373. 
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9.  Canadian  Standards  Association. 

Canadian  Standard  Practice  for  Industrial 
Lighting.  2d  ed.  Ottawa,  1954.  Pp.  32. 

10.  Canadian  Standards  Association. 
Code  for  Head  and  Eye  Protection. 
Ottawa,  1948.  Pp.  34. 

11.  Canadian  Standards  Association. 
Code  for  Safety  in  Electric  and  Gas 
Welding  and  Cutting  Operations.  1st  ed. 
Ottawa,  1952.  Pp.  40. 

12.  Canadian  Standards  Association. 
Construction  and  Test  of  Electric  Cranes 
and  Hoists.  1st  ed.  Ottawa,  1949.  Pp.  14. 

13.  Canadian  Standards  Association. 
Mechanical  Refrigeration  Code.  2d  ed. 
Ottawa,  1951.  Pp.  44. 

14.  Canadian  Standards  Association. 
Safety  Code  for  Passenger  and  Freight 
Elevators.  Ottawa,  1951.  Pp.  106. 

Conferences 

15.  Diplomatic  Conference  for  the 
Establishment  of  International  Conven¬ 
tions  for  the  Protection  of  Victims  of 
War,  Geneva,  1949.  Geneva  Conven¬ 
tions  of  August  12,  1949  for  the  Protection 
of  War  Victims.  Geneva?  n.d.  Pp.  255. 

16.  International  Conference  on  Safety 
of  Life  at  Sea,  London,  1948.  Final  Act 
and  Annexed  International  Regulations  for 
preventing  Collisions  at  Sea,  1948.  London, 
June  10,  1948.  London,  H.M.S.O.,  1954. 
Pp.  41. 

17.  United  Nations.  Economic  and 
Social  Council.  Official  Records,  18th 
Session,  29  June-6  August  1954.  Geneva, 
1954.  Pp.  266. 

Disabled -Rehabilitation 

18.  Hamilton,  Kenneth  W.  Counselling 
the  Handicapped  in  the  Rehabilitation 
Process.  New  York,  Ronald  Press  Co., 
1950.  Pp.  296. 

19.  Leader’s  Workshop  on  Principles  of 
Work  Simplification  applied  to  Problems 
of  Physically  Handicapped  Homemakers, 
University  of  Connecticut,  1953.  Handi¬ 
capped  Homemakers,  Proceedings  . . .  June 
14-20,  1963,  University  of  Connecticut, 
Storrs,  Conn.  Sponsored  by  Schools  of 
Home  Economics,  Business  Administration 
and  Physical  Therapy,  University  of  Con¬ 
necticut  in  co-operation  with  Connecticut 
Heart  Association,  and  others.  Washington, 
U.S.  Office  of  Vocational  Rehabilitation, 
1954.  Pp.  97. 

20.  Rusk,  Howard  Archibald.  New 

Hope  for  the  Handicapped;  the  Rehabili¬ 
tation  of  the  Disabled  from  Bed  to  Job, 
by  Howard  A.  Rusk  and  Eugene  J.  Taylor. 
Foreword  by  Bernard  M.  Baruch.  1st  ed. 
New  York,  Harper,  1949.  Pp.  231. 


Discrimination  in  Employment 

21.  Saalheimer,  Manfred.  Canadian 
Group  Relations  and  the  Law;  Progress 
Report  for  the  Year  ended  June  SO,  1954. 
Montreal,  Canadian  Jewish  Congress,  1954. 
Pp.  13.  This  pamphlet  is  about  race 
relations  in  Canada. 

22.  U.S.  Congress.  House.  Committee 
on  Education  and  Labor.  Federal  Fair 
Employment  Practice  Act.  Hearings  before 
a  Special  Subcommittee  of  the  Committee 
on  Education  and  Labor,  House  of  Repre¬ 
sentatives,  Eighty-First  Congress,  First 
Session,  on  H.R.  4453  and  Companion  Bills 
to  prohibit  Discrimination  in  Employment 
because  of  Race,  Color,  Religion,  or 
National  Origin  . . .  Washington,  G.P.O., 
1949.  Pp.  583 

Economic  Conditions 

23.  Alberta.  Industrial  Development 
Board.  Economic  Survey,  City  of 
W  etasknvin.  Revised  1954.  Edmonton, 
1954.  Pp.  14. 

24.  Canadian  Tax  Foundation.  The 

National  Finances;  an  Analysis  of  the 
Programme  of  Revenues  and  Expenditures 
of  the  Government  of  Canada,  1954-55. 
Toronto,  1954.  Pp.  83. 

25.  Organization  for  European  Eco¬ 
nomic  Co-operation.  European  Economic 
Co-operation;  Sixth  Survey  prepared  for 
the  Council  of  Europe.  Paris,  1954.  Pp.  43. 

Efficiency,  Industrial 

26.  British  Productivity  Council.  Indus¬ 
trial  Engmeering .  Report  of  a  visit  to  the 
U.S. A.  in  1953  of  a  British  Specialist 
Team  on  industrial  engineering.  London, 
1954.  Pp.  115. 

27.  Bureau  of  National  Affairs,  Wash¬ 
ington,  D.C.  How  to  get  the  Most  out 
of  Your  Work-Day.  Washington,  1954. 
Pp.  12. 

28.  Bureau  of  National  Affairs,  Wash¬ 
ington,  D.C.  How  to  make  Conferences 
pay  off.  Washington,  1954.  Pp.  12. 

Employment  Management 

29.  Institute  on  Human  Problems  in 
Industry,  Montreal,  1954.  Proceedings, 
Thursday,  May  27,  1954.  Montreal,  Mont¬ 
real  Council  of  Social  Agencies,  1954.  Pp. 
23.  Institute  sponsored  by  Montreal 
Council  of  Social  Agencies  and  Mental 
Health  Committee  of  the  Rotary  Club  of 
Montreal.  Partial  contents. — Management 
Policy  in  Relation  to  Human  Problems,  by 
Douglas  McGregor. — Human  Needs  on  the 
Job,  by  Norman  R.  F.  Maier. 
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30.  Moor,  Oswald.  How  to  reduce 
Absenteeism  by  Positive  Planning .  London, 
Blick  Time  Recorders,  Ltd.,  1954?  Pp.  34. 

31.  National  Industrial  Conference 
Board.  Personnel  Practices  in  Factory  and 
Office,  by  Geneva  Seybold.  5th  ed.  New 
York,  1954.  Pp.  128. 

32.  Organization  for  European  Eco¬ 
nomic  Co-operation.  Problems  of  Busi¬ 
ness  Management ;  American  Opinions, 
European  Opinions.  Technical  Assistance 
Mission  No.  129.  Paris,  1954. 

33.  U.S.  Bureau  of  Employment 
Security.  Placement  Interviewers’  Guide 
for  Effective  Local  Office  Placement 
Action;  an  Outline  of  Essential  Steps  in 
Order  Taking  and  Order  Filling  for  the 
Guidance  of  Local  Office  Placement  Inter¬ 
viewers.  Washington,  1954?  Pp.  17. 

Fair  Labor  Standards  Act,  1938  (U.S.) 

34.  U.S.  Department  of  Labor.  Wage 
and  Hour  and  Public  Contracts  Divi¬ 
sions.  Child-Labor  Provisions  of  the  Fair 
Labor  Standards  Act.  Washington,  G.P.O., 
1954.  Pp.  21. 

35.  U.S.  Department  of  Labor.  Wage 
and  Hour  and  Public  Contracts  Divi¬ 
sions.  Defining  the  Terms,  Executive, 
Adjninistrative,  Professional  Local  Retailing 
Capacity,  Outside  Salesman,  as  contained 
in  Section  13(a)  (1)  of  the  Fair  Labor 
Standards  Act  of  1938,  as  amended,  pro¬ 
viding  Exemptions  from  the  Wage  and 
Hour  Provisions  of  the  Act.  Washington, 
1954.  Pp.  29. 

Industrial  Relations 

36.  Cornell  University.  New  York  State 
School  of  Industrial  and  Labor  Rela¬ 
tions.  Cornell  Conference,  Current  Prob¬ 
lems  in  Labor  Relations  and  Arbitration 
...April  13  and  U,  1954  . . .  Statler  Hall, 
Cornell  University,  Ithaca,  N.Y.  Ithaca, 
1954.  Pp.  62.  Sponsored  by  New  York 
State  School  of  Industrial  and  Labor  Rela¬ 
tions,  Cornell  University  in  co-operation 
with  American  Arbitration  Association, 
Cornell  Law  School,  and  New  York  State 
Board  of  Mediation. 

37.  Davis,  Pearce.  Modern  Labor  Eco¬ 
nomics;  an  Analysis  of  Labor-Management 
Relations,  by  Pearce  Davis  and  Gerald  J. 
Matchett.  New  York,  Ronald  Press  Co., 
1954.  Pp.  659. 

38.  Flanders,  Allan,  ed.  The  System  of 
Industrial  Relations  in  Great  Britain,  its 
History,  Law  and  Institutions.  Edited  by 
Allan  Flanders  and  H.  A.  Clegg.  Oxford, 
Basil  Blackwell,  1954.  Pp.  380. 

39.  Gouldner,  Alvin  Ward.  Wildcat 
Strike.  Yellow  Springs,  Ohio,  Antioch 
Press,  1954.  Pp.  179.  “A  detailed  study  of 
a  spontaneous  walkout  . . .” 


40.  McPherson,  William  Heston.  Some 
Impressions  regarding  German  Labor  Rela¬ 
tions.  Urbana,  University  of  Illinois, 
Institute  of  Labor  and  Industrial  Relations, 
1954.  Pp.  16.  Translation  of  a  chapter 
entitled  “Gedanken  zur  Deutschen  Arbeit- 
sverfassung”  in  Wege  Zum  Sozialen 
Frieden.  Edited  by  Dr.  H.  D.  Ortlieb. 
Published  by  Ring-Verlag,  Stuttgart-Dussel- 
dorf,  1954. 

Industry 

41.  Oakley,  Charles  Allen.  Scottish 
Industry;  an  Account  of  What  Scotland 
makes  and  Where  She  makes  it.  With  a 
foreword  by  Lord  Bilsland.  Edinburgh, 
Scottish  Council  (Development  and  Indus¬ 
try)  1953.  Pp.  332. 

42.  Organization  for  European  Eco¬ 
nomic  Co-operaiton.  The  Pulp  and  Paper 
Industry  in  Europe;  Development  and 
Prospects.  Paris,  1954.  Pp.  87. 

Labour  Supply 

43.  National  Citizens  Commission  for 
the  Public  Schools.  How  can  We  get 

Enough  Good  Teachers;  a  Guidebook. 
New  York,  1954.  Pp.  94. 

44.  Social  Science  Research  Council. 
Research  on  Labor  Mobility;  an  Appraisal 
of  Research  Findings  in  the  United  States, 
by  Herbert  S.  Parnes.  New  York,  1954. 
Pp.  205. 

45.  Tanganyika  Territory.  East  African 
Statistical  Department.  Report  on  the 
Enumeration  of  African  Employees,  July, 
1952.  Dar  es  Salaam,  1953.  1  Volume. 

46.  U.S.  Bureau  of  Employment 
Security.  Unemployment  of  Hired  Farm 
Workers  in  Pine  Bluff,  Arkansas,  May  1952. 
Washington,  G.P.O.,  1954.  Pp.  26. 

Labouring  Classes 

47.  American  Federation  of  Labor. 
International  Labor  Relations  Com¬ 
mittee.  American  Labor  looks  at  the 
World.  No.  8.  New  York,  1954.  Pp.  144. 

48.  Cauley,  J.  F,  The  History  of  the 

Workmen’s  Compensation  Act  up  to 
December  31,  1963.  Toronto,  Ontario 

Federation  of  Labour,  1954.  Pp.  7. 

49.  Clark,  Marjorie  Ruth.  Organized 
Labor  in  Mexico.  Chapel  Hill,  University 
of  North  Carolina  Press,  1934.  Pp.  315. 

50.  Indian  National  Trade  Union  Con¬ 
gress.  A  Brief  Review  of  the  Sixth  Annual 
Session,  Jalgaon,  December.  1963.  New 
Delhi,  1953.  Pp.  52. 

51.  Textile  Workers  Union  of  America. 

Proceedings,  Eighth  Biennial  Convention, 
Atlantic  City,  May  3-7,  1954-  New  York, 
19.54.  Pp.  259. 
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52.  Workers’  Educational  Association 
(Great  Britain).  Trade  Union  Educa¬ 
tion;  a  Report  from  a  Working  Party  set 
up  by  the  Workers’  Educational  Associa¬ 
tion.  London,  1953.  Pp.  120. 

Old  er  Workers 

53.  Clark,  Frederick  Le  Gros.  The  Later 
Working  Life  in  the  Building  Industry;  a 
Study  of  320  Ageing  Maintenance  Workers. 
London,  Nuffield  Foundation,  1954?  Pp.  21. 

54.  National  Committee  on  the  Aging. 
Bridging  the  Gap  between  Existing  Prac¬ 
tices  and  Desirable  Goals  in  Homes  for  the 
Aged  and  Nursing  Homes.  Section  3  of 
Standards  of  Care  for  Older  People  in 
Institutions.  New  York,  National  Social 
Welfare  Assembp^,  1954.  Pp.  112. 

Productivity  of  Labour 

55.  British  Productivity  Council.  A 

Revieio  of  Productivity  in  the  Building 
Industry.  London,  1954.  Pp.  47. 

56.  British  Productivity  Council.  ’’Why 
Productivity?”  London,  1954.  Pp.  16. 

57.  Organization  for  European  Eco¬ 
nomic  co-operation.  Productivity  in  the 
Distributive  Trade  in  Europe;  Wholesale 
and  Retail  Aspects,  by  James  B.  Jefferys, 
Simon  Hausberger,  and  Goran  Lindblad. 
Paris,  1954.  Pp.  115. 

Railroads 

58.  Bureau  of  Railway  Economics, 
Washington,  D.C.  A  Review  of  Railway 
Operations  in  1963.  Washington,  1954. 
Pp.  68. 

59.  Canada.  Department  of  Labour. 
Economics  and  Research  Branch.  Rail¬ 
way  Careers.  Ottawa,  Queen’s  Printer,  1954. 
Pp.  56. 

Students 

60.  American  Association  of  Collegiate 
Registrars  and  Admissions  Officers. 
Committee  on  Special  Projects.  The 

Impending  Tidal  Wave  of  Students;  a 
Report  prepared  by  Ronald  B.  Thompson, 
The  Ohio  State  University,  assisted  by 
Thomas  Crane,  University  Chart  and 
Graph  Service;  Mary  Bean,  College  of 
Education,  n.p.  1954.  Pp.  48. 

61.  Trytten,  Merriam  Hartwick.  Student 
Deferment  in  Selective  Service,  a  Vital 
Factor  in  National  Security.  Minneapolis, 
Universit3f  of  Minnesota  Press,  1952. 
Pp.  140. 

Wages  and  Hours 

62.  Brissenden,  Paul  Frederick.  Earn¬ 
ings  of  Factory  Workers,  1899  to  1927 ;  an 
Analysis  of  Pay-Roll  Statistics.  'Washing¬ 
ton,  G.P.O.,  1929.  Pp.  424. 


63.  Canadian  Welfare  Council.  Salaries 

in  Voluntary  Family,  Children’s,  A  Multiple 
Function  Agencies.  Ottawa,  1954.  1 

Volume. 

64.  Printing  Industry  Parity  Committee 
for  Montreal  and  District.  Employment 
and  Wages  in  the  Printing  Industry,  1944- 
1963.  Montreal,  1954.  Pp.  79. 

65.  Shirras,  George  Findlay.  Report 
on  an  Enquiry  into  the  Wages  and  Hours 
of  Labour  in  the  Cotton  Mill  Industry. 
Bombay,  Government  Central  Press,  1923. 
Pp.  122. 

66.  Soule,  George  Henry.  Men,  Wages, 
and  Employment  in  the  Modern  U.S. 
Economy.  New  York,  New  American 
Library,  1954.  Pp.  138.  “Written  . .  .to 
summarize  some  of  the  main  findings  and 
conclusions  of  the  Twentieth  Century 
Fund’s  authoritative  survey,  Emploj'ment 
and  wages  in  the  United  States,  by  AV.  S. 
AVoytinsky  and  associates.” 

67.  U.S.  .  Women’s  .  Bureau.  State 
Minimum-Wage  Laws  and  Orders,  March 
2,  1953  to  July  1,  1964.  Supplement  to 
Bulletin  247,  AAffishington,  1954.  Pp.  38. 

Women--Employment 

68.  Kass,  Babette.  The  Economic 
Strength  of  Business  and  Professional 
Women,  bj-  Babette  Kass  and  Ptose  C. 
Feld.  Research  conducted  at  the  Bureau 
of  Applied  Social  Research,  Columbia 
Universitjn  New  York,  National  Federa¬ 
tion  of  Business  and  Professional  AA’omen’s 
Clubs,  1954.  Pp.  140. 

69.  U.S.  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics. 
IFomen  Employees  in  Manufacturing 
Industries.  AAffishington,  1954.  Pp.  20. 

70.  U.S.  ’W'omen’s  Bureau.  Employ¬ 
ment  Opportunities  for  Women  in  Profes¬ 
sional  Engineering.  AA'ashington,  G.P.O. , 
1954.  Pp.  .38. 

71.  U.S.  Women’s  Bureau.  1954  Hand¬ 
book  on  Women  Workers.  AA'ashington, 
G.P.O.,  1954.  Pp.  75. 

Miscellaneous 

72.  Canada.  Department  of  National 
Revenue.  Taxation  Division.  Statement 
of  Principles  and  Rules  respecting  Pension 
Plans  for  the  Purposes  of  the  Income  Tax 
Act.  Ottawa,  1950.  Pp.  28. 

73.  Chamber  of  Commerce  of  the 
United  States  of  America.  A  Look  at 
Modern  Health  Insurance ;  a  Survey  of  the 
Voluntary  Health  Insurance  Movement  in 
the  United.  States.  AA'ashington.  1954. 
Pp.  176. 

74.  Commodity  Research  Publications 
Corporation,  New  York.  Industrial  Rela¬ 
tions  Institute.  Your  New  Social  Security 
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Benefits  if  You  are  engaged  in  Work 
covered  by  the  Social  Security  Act  . . . 
New  York,  1954.  Pp.  32. 

75.  Gowers  (Sir),  Ernest  Arthur.  The 

Cojnplete  Plain  Tro?-rfs.  London,  H.M.S.O., 
1954.  Pp.  209.  Contains  a  rearranged  and 
revised  version  of  the  author’s  “Plain 
Words”  and  “The  ABC  of  Plain  Words”. 

*6  Great  Britain.  Royal  Commission 
on  the  Civil  Serviee.  Minutes  of  Evidence. 
First  to  Seventeenth  Day,  February  24th 
to  September  28th,  1954-  London. 

H.M.S.O.,  1954.  14  Parts. 

77.  New  Zealand.  Waterfront  Industry 
Commission.  Annual  Report  and  State¬ 
ment  of  Accounts  for  the  Year  ended 
31  March  1954-  Wellington,  Government 
Printer,  1954.  Pp.  70. 


78.  U.S.  Bureau  of  Veterans’  Re¬ 

employment  Rights.  Reemployment 
Rights  Handbook ;  Questions  and  Answers 
about  Veterans’  Reemployment  Rights. 
Rev.  ed.  Washington,  G.P.O.,  1954. 

Pp.  138. 

79.  U.S.  Congress.  Senate.  Com¬ 
mittee  on  Appropriations.  Labor-Federal 
Security  Appropriations  for  1953.  Hearings 
before  the  Sub-Committee  of  the  Com¬ 
mittee  on  Appropriations.  United  States 
Senate,  Eighty-Second  Congress,  Second 
Session,  on  H.R.  7151.  making  Appropria¬ 
tions  for  the  Department  of  Labor,  the 
Federal  Security  Agency,  and  Related 
Independent  Agencies,  for  the  Fiscal  Year 
ending  June  30,  1953.  and  for  Other  Pur¬ 
poses.  Washington,  G.P.O.,  1952.  Pp.  1004. 


Workmen’s  Compensation  Bulletin  Now  Available 


Six  of  Canada's  Workmen’s  Compensa¬ 
tion  Acts  were  amended  in  1954.  The 
changes  are  reviewed  in  the  latest  edition 
(December  1954)  of  TrorA''me?i’s  Compen¬ 
sation  in  Canada,  a  Comparison  of  Pro¬ 
vincial  Laws,  now  available  in  both  English 
and  French  from  the  Department  of 
Labour. 

This  publication,  issued  at  the  end  of 
each  calendar  year,  gives  a  concise  descrip¬ 
tion  of  the  collective  liability  system  of 
workmen’s  compensation  in  effect  in  all 
provinces  of  Canada.  It  also  contains 
revised  tables  of  benefits,  permitting  a 
comparison  of  the  amounts  payable  in  the 
various  provinces  for  disability  or  death 
resulting  from  industrial  accidents  and 
diseases. 

Among  the  Acts  amended  last  3-ear  was 
that  in  Quebec,  under  which  the  maximum 
yearly  earnings  taken  into  account  for 
compensation  purposes  was  raised  from 
$3,000  to  $4,000.  The  amendments  prorude 
for  higher  benefits  for  widows  and  children. 

In  British  Columbia,  where  the  Act  was 
substantially  amended,  the  rate  of  com¬ 
pensation  for  disability  was  raised  from  70 
to  75  per  cent  and  the  maximum  annual 
earnings  on  which  compensation  is  com¬ 
puted  were  increased  from  $3,600  to  $4,000. 
An  increase  in  the  compensation  pay'ments 
of  workmen  who  were  injured  before  March 
18,  1943,  was  also  provided  for.  Many  of 
the  other  changes  made  were  recommended 
by  the  1952  Sloan  Report. 

In  Nova  Scotia,  a  number  of  new  indus¬ 
tries,  including  hotels,  restaurants  and 
stores,  were  brought  under  the  Act  and  the 


Act  was  generally  revised  and  consolidated. 

The  Newfoundland,  Ontario  and  Saskat¬ 
chewan  Acts  were  also  amended.  In 
Ontario,  the  Workmen’s  Compensation 
Board  was  given  authority?  to  spend  $200,000 
annually,  in  place  of  the  former  $100,000. 
on  rehabilitation  work. 

Under  workmen’s  compensation  laws, 
compensation  for  accidents  is  made  a 
charge  upon  emplo3'ers  collectively  instead 
of  the  liability  of  the  individual  employer. 
Divided  into  classes  and  assessed  on  their 
payrolls  according  to  the  hazard  of  the 
industry,  employers  covered  by  the  Act  are 
required  to  contribute  to  the  Accident 
Fund,  which  is  administered  by  the  Work¬ 
men’s  Compensation  Board.  Compensation 
and  medical  aid  are  paid  to  injured  work¬ 
men  or  their  dependants  from  the  Accident 
Fund. 

In  Ontario  and  Quebec,  railway,  shipping, 
telephone  and  telegraph  companies,  munici¬ 
palities,  commissions,  school  boards,  and 
the  Government  of  the  province  are 
individually  liable  to  par'  compensation. 

Besides  its  detailed  comparative  summary 
of  the  ten  workmen’s  compensation  laws, 
the  bulletin  also  contains  a  brief  review 
of  the  two  federal  compensation  laws, 
the  Government  Emplo3'ees  Compensation 
Act  and  the  Merchant  Seamen  Compensa¬ 
tion  Act,  and  of  the  Workmen’s  Compen¬ 
sation  Ordinances  of  the  Yukon  and 
Northwest  Territories. 

This  bulletin,  which  is  prepared  in  the 
Legislation  Branch,  can  be  obtained  for  10 
cents  a  copy  from  the  Publications  Divi¬ 
sion,  Department  of  Laboui'.  Ottawa. 
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A — Labour  Force 

TABLE  A-l.-REGIONAL  DISTRIBUTION,  WEEK  ENDED  NOVEMBER  30,  1954 

(Estimates  in  thousands) 

Soubce:  D.B.S.  Labour  Force  Survey 


— 

Canada 

Nfld. 

P.E.I. 

N.S. 

N.B. 

Que. 

Ont. 

Man. 

Sask. 

Alta. 

B.C. 

(1) 

(1) 

The  Labour  Force 

Both  Sexes . 

5,417 

105 

410 

1,559 

1,979 

926 

438 

Agricultural . 

845 

* 

51 

196 

252 

316 

27 

N  on-Agricultural . 

4,572 

102 

359 

1,363 

1,727 

610 

411 

Males . 

4,191 

87 

320 

1,198 

1,490 

7o2 

334 

Agricultural . 

811 

* 

49 

191 

237 

308 

23 

Non-Agricultural . 

3,380 

84 

271 

1,007 

1,253 

454 

311 

Females . . 

1,226 

18 

90 

361 

489 

164 

104 

Agricultural . 

34 

* 

* 

15 

* 

* 

Non-Agricultural . 

1,192 

18 

88 

356 

474 

156 

100 

All  Ages . 

5,417 

105 

410 

1,559 

1,979 

926 

438 

14 — 19  years . 

514 

12 

45 

192 

158 

79 

28 

20 — 24  years . 

708 

17 

52 

230 

240 

121 

48 

25 — 44  years . 

2,523 

48 

181 

721 

929 

431 

213 

45 — 64  years . 

1,460 

25 

113 

369 

566 

256 

131 

65  years  and  over . 

212 

♦ 

19 

47 

86 

39 

18 

Persons  with  Jobs 

All  status  groups . 

5,203 

102 

389 

1,478 

1,910 

906 

418 

Males . 

4,008 

84 

301 

1,129 

1,431 

746 

317 

Females . 

1,195 

18 

88 

349 

479 

160 

101 

Agricultural . 

838 

♦ 

51 

194 

249 

314 

27 

Non-Agricultural . 

4,365 

99 

338 

1,284 

1,661 

592 

391 

Paid  Workers . 

3,973 

83 

300 

1,153 

1,544 

541 

352 

Males . 

2,882 

66 

221 

832 

1,104 

398 

261 

Females . 

1,091 

17 

79 

321 

440 

143 

91 

Persons  Without  Jobs  and  Seekmg  Work 

Both  Sexes . 

214 

♦ 

21 

81 

69 

20 

20 

Persons  not  in  the  Labour  Force 

Both  Sexes . 

4,917 

140 

448 

1,341 

1,610 

927 

451 

Males . 

950 

39 

99 

228 

285 

190 

109 

Females . 

3,967 

101 

349 

1,113 

1,325 

737 

342 

(1)  Includes  estimates  for  certain  remote  areas  in  Ontario,  excluded  prior  to  May  1954,  amounting  to  0-6  per  cent  for 
Canada  as  a  whole  and  1-8  per  cent  for  Ontario  in  all  characterisitcs. 

*  Less  than  10,000. 
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TABLE  4-3.  PERSONS  LOOKING  FOR  WORK  IN  CANADA 

(Estimates  in  thousands) 

Source:  D.B.S.  Labour  Force  Survey 


Week  Ended 
November  20,  1954 

Week  Ended 
October  23,  1954 

Week  Ended 
November  21,  1953 

Total 

Seeking 
Full-Time 
Work  (1) 

Total 

Seeking 
Full-Time 
W'ork  (1) 

Total 

Seeking 
Full-Time 
Work  (1) 

Total  looking  for  rvork . 

232 

223 

195 

186 

168 

151 

Wuthout  jobs . 

214 

205 

179 

172 

152 

138 

Lender  1  month . 

75 

65 

71 

1 —  3  months . 

82 

60 

55 

4 —  6  months . 

29 

28 

16 

7 — 12  months . 

IS 

17 

* 

13 — 18  months . 

* 

* 

* 

19 — and  over . 

* 

* 

* 

Worked . 

18 

18 

16 

14 

16 

13 

1 — 14  hours . 

* 

* 

* 

* 

* 

* 

15 — 34  hours . 

13 

13 

11 

* 

10 

♦ 

Note:  Includes  estimates  for  certain  remote  areas,  formerly  excluded,  amounting  to  0-6  per  cent  for  Canada  as  a 
whole  in  all  characteristics. 

(1)  To  obtain  number  seeking  part-time  work,  subtract  figures  in  this  column  from  these  in  the  “Total”  column. 

*  Less  than  10,000. 


TABLE  A-.3.— DESTINATION  OF  ALL  IMMIGRANTS  BY  REGION 

Source:  Immigration  Branch,  Department  of  Citizenship  and  Immigration 


Period 

Atlantic 

Quebec 

Ontario 

Prairies 

B.C. 

Yukon 

N.W.T. 

Canada 

Total 

Adult 

Males 

1945—1952  Total  (1) . 

1953  Total . 

1953  January-November . 

1954  January-November . 

34,461 

4,049 

3,779 

3,602 

1.59,030 

34,294 

32,026 

26,944 

414,663 

90,120 

83,469 

78,930 

128,798 

27,208 

25,914 

25,733 

75,048 

13,197 

12,450 

11,564 

812,000 

168,868 

157,638 

146,773 

326,105 

68,269 

64,603 

62,491 

(1)  Newfoundland  is  not  included  from  1945  to  1948  inclusive,  it  has  been  included  since  that  time. 


TABLE  A-L— DISTRIBUTION  OF  WORKERS  ENTERING  CANADA  BY  OCCUPATIONS 

Source:  Immigration  Branch,  Department  of  Citizenship  and  Immigration 


Period 


c 



o 


o  d 

g’S 

§  s 

S-  O 

HO 


o.S 

OH 


bf.S 

•S.s 

art 

gxJ 

big) 

c.S 

tsi] 

bfj 

.a  o 
HO 


73 
bC  C 
.2  d 

'S-iS'S 

2  C  3 
^  rt  ^ 
20  % 
2  w  d 
efl  o 


x> 


1951—1952  Totals . 

1953  Total . 

1953  January-November 

1954  January-November 


11,055 

10,021 

9,525 

9,585 


12,217 

6,339 

6,062 

6,605 


1,855 

1,768 

1,898 


3,185 

3,0.36 

2,650 


13,766 

12,628 

11,204 


42,861 

17,250 

16,6.35 

10,515 


879 

819 

736 


26,492 
25,. 352 
25,134 


10,380 

9,065 

12,396 


6,928 

966 

932 

556 


199,815 

91,133 

85,822 

81,279 


Due  to  changes  in  occupational  classifications  comparisons  with  earlier  periods  cannot  be  made  for  all  groups. 
Where  possible,  comparisons  are  indicated  in  the  above  table. 
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B — Labour  Income 


TABLE  B-1.  ESTIMATES  OF  LABOUIl  INCOME 

($  Millions) 

Source;  Dominion  Bureau  of  Statistics 


— 

Agricul¬ 

ture, 

Forestry, 

Fishing, 

Trapping, 

Mining 

Manu¬ 

facturing 

Construc¬ 

tion 

Utilities 

Transport¬ 

ation, 

Communi¬ 

cation, 

Storage, 

Trade 

Finance, 

Services, 

(including 

Govern¬ 

ment) 

Supple¬ 

mentary 

Labour 

Income 

Total 

*1949 — Average . 

49 

214 

47 

169 

147 

21 

647 

1950 — AA'^erage . 

55 

231 

47 

180 

156 

24 

693 

1951 — Average . 

72 

272 

52 

208 

178 

28 

810 

1952 — Average . 

7fi 

302 

62 

230 

199 

32 

901 

1953 — Average . 

73 

330 

70 

250 

215 

34 

972 

1953 — October . 

78 

333 

83 

257 

226 

35 

1,012 

November . 

77 

328 

76 

2.56 

224 

35 

996 

December . 

71 

333 

69 

255 

225 

35 

988 

1954 — January . 

65 

322 

56 

245 

223 

.34 

945 

February . 

66 

.325 

54 

247 

225 

950 

March . 

62 

323 

54 

215 

226 

33 

943 

April . . . 

59 

322 

59 

251 

229 

34 

954 

May . 

69 

320 

67 

253 

232 

34 

975 

June . 

74 

325 

70 

259 

237 

35 

1,000 

.luly . 

80 

323 

77 

262 

233 

35 

1,010 

August . 

83 

323 

76 

261 

235 

36 

1,014 

September . ' . 

84 

326 

78 

263 

244 

35 

1,030 

October . 

86 

.323 

82 

265 

244 

36 

1,036 

*  Includes  Newfoundland,  since  1949 


C — Employment,  Hours  and  Earnings 


Tables  C-1  to  C-3  are  based  on  reports  from  employers  having  15  or  more  employees — At  November  1,  employers  in  the 
principal  iion-agricultural  industries  reported  a  total  employment  of  3,536,949. 

TABLE  C-l.—EMPLO AMENT,  PAA  ROLLS  AND  WEEKLA  WAGES  AND  SALARIES 

(1919  =  100)  (The  latest  figures  are  subject  to  revision) 

Source:  Employment  and  Payrolls,  D.B.S. 


Year  and  Month 

Industrial  Composite^ 

Manufacturing 

Index  Numbers 

Average 
Weekly 
Wages  and 
Salaries 
$ 

Index  Numbers 

Average 
Weekly 
Wages  and 
Salaries 

1 

Employ¬ 

ment 

Aggregate 

Weekly 

Payrolls 

Average 
Wages  and 
Salaries 

Employ¬ 

ment 

Aggregate 

Weekly 

Payrolls 

Average 
W'ages  and 
Salaries 

1949 — Average . 

100.0 

100-0 

100-0 

42.96 

100-0 

100-0 

100-0 

43.97 

1950 — Average . 

101-5 

106-0 

104-4 

44.84 

100-9 

106-2 

105-1 

46.21 

1951 — Average . 

108-8 

125-6 

115-5 

49.61 

108-0 

126-1 

116-6 

51.25 

1952 — Average . 

111-6 

140-3 

126-0 

54.13 

109-3 

139-7 

127-6 

56.11 

1953 — Average . 

113-4 

151-5 

133-4 

57.30 

113-3 

152-4 

134-2 

59.01 

Nov.  1,  1953 . 

115-9 

157-4 

135-3 

58.14 

113-1 

165-0 

136-4 

59.98 

Dec.  1,  1953 . 

114-1 

154-9 

135-3 

58.13 

110-9 

152-8 

137-1 

60.29 

Jan.  1,  1954 . 

109-9 

145-3 

131-7 

56.56 

108-0 

143-7 

132-5 

68.24 

Feb.  1,  1954 . 

-107-0 

146-2 

136-1 

58.47 

108-3 

150-0 

137-8 

60.60 

Mar.  1,  1954 . 

106-6 

147-6 

137-8 

59.22 

108-3 

151-2 

139-0 

61.13 

Apr.  1,  1954 . 

105-6 

145-7 

137-5 

59.06 

107-9 

150-8 

139-2 

61.19 

May  1,  1954 . 

106-2 

146-8 

137-7 

59.15 

107-3 

150-3 

139-4 

61.30 

.June  1,  1954 . 

109-0 

148-9 

136-0 

58.42 

107-7 

149-0 

137-7 

60.54 

.July  1,  1954 . 

111-7 

153-9 

137-3 

58.98 

108-8 

151-7 

138-7 

60.99 

Aug.  1.  1954 . 

112-3 

155-4 

137-7 

59.17 

108-0 

150-9 

138-9 

61.07 

Sept.  1.  1954 . 

112-9 

155-5 

137-2 

58.93 

108-3 

150-8 

138-4 

60.87 

Oct.  1,  1954 . 

113-4 

157-1 

137-9 

59.25 

108-1 

151-8 

139-6 

61  39 

Nov.  1.  1954 . 

112-5 

157-2 

139-2 

59.80 

106-3 

150-4 

140-7 

61.86 

‘  Includes  (1)  Forestry  (chiefly  logging),  (2)  Mining  (including  milling),  quarrying  and  oil  wells,  (3)  Manufacturing  (4) 
Construction,  (5)  Transportation,  storage  and  communication,  (6)  Public  utility  operation,  (7)  Trade,  (8)  Finance,  insurance  and 
real  estate  and  (9)  Service,  (mainly  hotels,  restaurants,  laundries,  dry  cleaning  plants,  business  and  recreational  service). 
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TABLE  C-L— AREA  SLIL^IARY  OF  EMPLOYMENT  AND  AVERAGE  WEEKLA'  WAGES  AND 

SALARIES 

(1949  =  100) 

Source:  Employment  and  Payrolls  (D.B.S.) 


Area 

Employment 

Index  Numbers 

Average  Weekly  Wages  and 
Salaries,  in  Dollars 

Nov.  1 
1954 

Oct.  1 
1954 

Nov.  1 
1953 

Nov.  1 
1954 

Oct.  1 
1954 

Nov.  1 
1953 

(a)  Provinces 

Newfoundland . 

139-1 

143-5 

149-8 

54.00 

55.15 

56.69 

Prince  Edward  Island . 

120-9 

120-6 

125-2 

44.08 

44.04 

43.35 

NoA^a  Scotia . 

100-5 

101-5 

103-9 

49.30 

49.66 

47.71 

New  Brunswick . 

99-8 

102-0 

101-9 

51.74 

50.85 

48.95 

Quebec . 

113-6 

113-8 

116-3 

57.19 

56.75 

55.26 

Ontario . 

110-9 

111-8 

116-3 

62.22 

61.61 

60.36 

Manitoba . 

107-9 

109-2 

108-7 

57.45 

56.96 

55.50 

Saskatchewan . 

124-1 

123-6 

124-1 

57.67 

56.51 

55.50 

Alberta . 

133-5 

135-5 

132-4 

62.27 

60.70 

60.47 

British  Columbia . 

110-2 

112-6 

110-2 

65.00 

64.45 

64.94 

Canada . 

112  a 

mi 

115  9 

59.80 

59.35 

58.11 

(b  1  Metropolitan  Areas 

St.  John’s . 

119-7 

121-8 

117-8 

44.67 

45.02 

42.77 

Sydney . 

93-3 

92-5 

97-6 

59.97 

60.92 

59.89 

112-3 

114-0 

118-3 

47.67 

47.95 

45.40 

Saint  John . 

97-2 

95-8 

104-3 

46.92 

47.70 

45.66 

Quebec . . 

113-9 

115-5 

113-9 

49.25 

49.18 

47.49 

Sherbrooke . 

104-9 

100-6 

103-0 

49.81 

50.15 

47.60 

Three  Rivers . 

106-1 

108-6 

103-4 

54.94 

56.21 

54.27 

Drummondville . 

72-6 

70-9 

83-7 

53.03 

51.72 

50.20 

Montreal . 

110-9 

111-9 

115-0 

58.11 

57.79 

56.56 

Ottawa — Hull . 

113-0 

112-0 

110-1 

54.89 

54.76 

52.61 

94-4 

94-3 

101-8 

62.57 

62.90 

62.71 

131-1 

99-7 

153-9 

69.67 

61.38 

63.62 

Niagara  Falls . 

129-9 

149-2 

170-5 

65.64 

64.53 

67.86 

St.  Catharines . 

113-2 

111-2 

118-1 

69.18 

67.39 

66.64 

120-6 

120-5 

122-8 

63.32 

63.24 

61.18 

104-0 

104-3 

111-3 

63.96 

63.72 

62.23 

82-1 

83-7 

79-8 

.59.39 

58.35 

56.51 

96-8 

97-0 

109-1 

55.20 

55.02 

54.52 

103-8 

102-9 

111-4 

57.62 

57.36 

56.30 

Sudbury . 

London . 

133-1 

1.35-9 

138-9 

73.29 

73.33 

71.26 

111-0 

113-5 

111-2 

114-2 

114-9 

122-3 

57.90 

74.05 

57.52 

73.17 

55.61 

74.31 

74-1 

83-0 

104-4 

68.81 

68.16 

66.80 

94-8 

98-6 

134-9 

67.19 

67.05 

67.49 

Ft.  William — Pt.  Arthur . 

108-5 

109-9 

121-5 

61.06 

61.14 

59.94 

Winnipeg . 

Regina . 

106-0 

107-0 

104-8 

54.67 

54.30 

52.47 

121-5 

119-6 

117-5 

54.43 

54.22 

51.36 

123-1 

125-5 

127-0 

54.72 

52.98 

51.22 

155-2 

155-8 

149-5 

59.67 

59.69 

58.14 

Calgary . 

Vancouver . 

Victoria . 

137-8 

138-3 

135-3 

59.78 

58.75 

57.15 

104-4 

104-8 

103-5 

62.13 

61.99 

60.36 

113-0 

117-2 

109-8 

59.20 

58.30 

57.26 
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TABLE  C-3— INDUSTRY  SUMMARA^  OF  EMPLOA'MENT  AND  AVERAGE  WEEKLY  WAGES 

AND  SALARIES 

(1949  =  100) 

Source:  Employment  and  Payrolls,  (D.B.S.) 


Industry 

Employment  Index 
Numbers 

Average  Weekly  Wages  and 
Salaries,  in  Dollars 

Nov.  1 
1954 

Oct.  1 
1954 

Nov.  1 
1953 

Nov.  1 
1954 

Oct.  1 
1954 

Nov.  1 
1953 

Mining . 

113  5 

112  6 

107-8 

72.58 

71.26 

70.30 

Metal  mining . 

114-9 

115-4 

104-0 

75.90 

74.58 

73.37 

Gold . 

82-6 

83-1 

70-0 

68.87 

67.95 

65.84 

Other  metal . 

145-0 

145-5 

135-4 

79.64 

78.11 

76.96 

102-2 

100-1 

104-4 

69.53 

68.31 

68.97 

Coal . 

75-4 

74-4 

80-6 

60.71 

61.28 

61.76 

Oil  and  natural  gas . 

191-1 

185-2 

183-9 

81.05 

77.66 

79.53 

Non-metal . 

133-8 

138-8 

135-7 

66.90 

65.41 

62.72 

Manufacturing . 

106-3 

108  1 

113  1 

61  86 

61.39 

59.98 

Food  and  beverages . 

113-7 

118-4 

111-9 

53.60 

52.83 

52.77 

Meat  products . 

117-2 

115-9 

115-2 

64.69 

63.49 

63.79 

Canned  and  preserved  fruits  and  vegetables . 

139-4 

196-2 

130-4 

39.62 

42.21 

39.80 

Grain  mill  products . 

108-0 

107-0 

103-2 

59.57 

60.16 

58.60 

Bread  and  other  bakery  products . 

103-4 

101-7 

106-8 

52.21 

52.01 

51.54 

Distilled  and  malt  liquors . 

110-5 

106-2 

109-0 

68.02 

67.99 

66.63 

Tobacco  and  tobacco  products . 

77-4 

78-2 

79-5 

61.11 

60.57 

58.80 

Rubber  products . 

104-8 

104-1 

108-6 

62.59 

63.97 

61.51 

Leather  products . 

84-2 

86-5 

91-2 

41.48 

41.85 

40.65 

Boots  and  shoes  (except  rubber) . 

85-8 

89-2 

90-4 

38.72 

39.64 

38.20 

Textile  products  (except  clothing) . 

81-6 

80-0 

89-3 

51.39 

51.05 

48.46 

Cotton  yarn  and  broad  woven  goods . 

81-2 

79-4 

88-4 

48.79 

48.21 

44.64 

Woollen  goods . 

69-9 

68-2 

79-6 

49.30 

49.99 

47.51 

Synthetic  textiles  and  silk . 

82-5 

80-2 

92-3 

57.34 

56.82 

54.17 

Clothing  (textile  and  fur) . 

92-4 

93-1 

98-2 

41.79 

41.37 

40.83 

Men’s  clothing . 

95-3 

96-5 

103-6 

40.54 

39.82 

39.68 

Women’s  clothing . 

95-2 

96-7 

95-0 

41.14 

41.27 

40.50 

Knit  goods . 

80-4 

80-2 

90-4 

44.01 

43.66 

42.86 

Wood  products . 

103-3 

106-6 

102-0 

56.03 

55.20 

54.09 

Saw  and  planing  mills . 

105-5 

110-9 

100-1 

58.21 

57.20 

55.83 

Furniture . 

105-2 

104-0 

109-0 

53.54 

52.82 

52.25 

other  wood  products . 

90-2 

91-8 

97-7 

49.76 

49.14 

49.75 

Paper  products . 

116-0 

118-0 

112-2 

73.24 

72.11 

70.03 

Pulp  and  paper  mills . 

119-4 

121-8 

113-2 

78.53 

77.25 

75.54 

Other  paper  products . 

107-8 

108-8 

109-8 

58.98 

58.07 

56.06 

Printing,  publishing  and  allied  industries . 

111-1 

111-1 

109-2 

66.42 

65.91 

63.05 

Iron  and  steel  products . 

94-3 

97-6 

108-7 

68.29 

68.45 

66.67 

Agricultural  implements . 

45-6 

45-2 

66-2 

68.31 

66.33 

63.96 

Fabricated  and  structural  steel . 

112-5 

130-3 

135-2 

74.63 

72.92 

72.97 

Hardware  and  tools . 

98-4 

98-3 

106-4 

65.14 

65.48 

62.38 

Heating  and  cooking  appliances . 

99-7 

101-1 

98-9 

62.63 

62.98 

58.30 

Iron  castings . 

84-5 

89-2 

99-2 

67.51 

68.06 

66.80 

Machinery  mfg . 

103-3 

108-4 

116-6 

66.60 

67.40 

66.31 

Primary  iron  and  steel . 

94-7 

95-1 

114-7 

72.60 

72.84 

71.30 

Sheet  metal  products . 

106-0 

110-0 

111-6 

66.35 

66.14 

62.32 

Transportation  equipment . 

118-6 

121-1 

149-4 

70.48 

69.64 

67.52 

Aircraft  and  parts . 

341-1 

339-0 

387-4 

74.10 

75.14 

72.11 

Motor  vehicles . 

68-5 

78-5 

116-0 

80.07 

75.33 

71.62 

Motor  vehicle  parts  and  accessories . 

99-5 

92-8 

115-3 

71.24 

67.49 

66  02 

Railroad  and  rolling  stock  equipment.  . . 

83-1 

86-2 

107-8 

64.79 

64.03 

62  49 

Shipbuilding  and  repairing . 

150-8 

152-6 

175-3 

64.83 

65  68 

64  85 

Non-ferrous  metal  products . 

119-4 

120-2 

119-8 

71.04 

70  51 

68  11 

Aluminum  products . 

122-3 

121-8 

130-3 

67.23 

67.25 

65  74 

Brass  and  copper  products . 

101-2 

101-7 

109-6 

69.28 

66  99 

6.5  58 

Smelting  and  refining . 

139-2 

140-5 

128-7 

76.23 

76  07 

7.3  02 

Electrical  apparatus  and  supplies . 

133-1 

132-1 

141-8 

66.78 

67  02 

65  29 

Non-metallic  mineral  products . 

117-3 

116-3 

116-4 

65.72 

64.81 

62  57 

Clay  products . 

106-6 

109-4 

106-4 

61.90 

61  43 

59  81 

Glass  and  glass  products . 

115-1 

105-3 

118-8 

63  34 

62  08 

61  00 

Products  of  petroleum  and  coal . 

121-3 

122-8 

118-7 

86  82 

85  91 

SR  on 

Chemical  products . 

121-0 

122-1 

120-1 

68  00 

67  20 

64  86 

Medicinal  and  pharmaceutical  preparations  . 

108-7 

108-2 

106-0 

62  38 

62  20 

50  .85 

Acids,  alkalis  and  salts . 

117-3 

118-1 

122*0 

76  05 

74  Q2 

71  21 

Miscellaneous  manufacturine  industries . 

107-3 

106-5 

112-9 

54.00 

53.85 

52.13 

Construction . 

124  1 

127  7 

131-5 

61  63 

61  34 

R?  2ft 

Buildings  and  structures . 

125-3 

129-2 

142*9 

66  51 

66  28 

67  6*^ 

Highways,  bridges  and  streets . 

122-2 

125-3 

112-9 

53.71 

53.29 

5L30 

Service . 

112  0 

116-1 

106  6 

39  73 

39  04 

37  SR 

Hotels  and  restaurants . 

108-0 

114-4 

105*0 

34  57 

38  04 

Laundries  and  dry  cleaning  plants . 

102-6 

103-5 

102-2 

37.48 

37.17 

36.17 

Industrial  composite . 

112-5 

113-4 

115  9 

59  80 

59.25 

58.14 
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rpia^  mliv  ti  J*^***^**®^  reports,  from  a  somewhat  smaUer  number  of  firms  than  Tables  C-1  to  C-3.  They 

relate  only  to  W'age-earners  for  w'hom  statistics  of  hours  of  Wfork  are  also  available  whereas  Tables  C-1  to  C-3  relate  to 
salaried  employees  as  well  as  to  all  wage-earners  of  the  co-operative  firms.  v.  i  lo  v.  <  reiaie  lo  ^ 


TABLE  C-4.— HOURS  AND  EARNINGS  IN  MANUFACTURING  BY  PROVINCES 

(Hourly-Rated  Wage  Earners)  Source:  Man-Hours  and  Hourly  Earnings,  D.B.S. 


Newfoundland. . . . 

Nova  Scotia . 

New  Brunswick.  . 

Quebec . 

Ontario . 

Manitoba . 

Saskatchewan . . .  . 

Alberta . 

British  Columbia 


Average  Hours  Worked 

-4verage  Hourly  Earnings 
(in  cents) 

Nov.  1, 

Oct.  1, 

Nov.  1, 

Nov.  1, 

Oct.  1, 

Nov.  1, 

1954 

1954 

1953 

1954 

1954 

1953 

42-1 

42-3 

42-3 

139-0 

134-1 

135-1 

40-8 

41-5 

41-2 

121-1 

120-6 

120-2 

42-3 

42-2 

41-4 

124-5 

122-5 

121-5 

42-3 

42-3 

42-8 

126-7 

127-1 

124-1 

40-9 

4L0 

41-0 

147-5 

146-1 

144-5 

41-1 

40-5 

40-1 

134-7 

135-1 

132-9 

40-8 

39-6 

40-5 

146-9 

146-5 

141-3 

41-2 

40-3 

40-9 

147-4 

146-8 

142-4 

38-6 

38-5 

38-4 

169-1 

167-7 

165-5 

Note:  Information  on  hours  and  earnings  by  cities  is  obtainable  from  Man-Hours  and  Hourly  Earnings  (D.B.S.). 


TABLE  C-6.— EARNTNGS,  HOURS  AND  REAL  EARNYNGS  FOR  WAGE  EARNERS  IN 
MANUFACTURING  INDUSTRIES  IN  CANADA 


Source:  Man  Hours  and  Hourly  Earnings:  Prices  and  Price  Inde-tes,  D.B.S. 


Period 

Average 
Hours 
W'orked 
per  Week 

Average 

Hourly 

Earnings 

Average 

Weekly 

Earnings 

Index  Numbers  (Av.  1949  =100) 

Average 

Weekly 

Earnings 

Consumer 

Price 

Index 

Average 
Real  Weekly 
Earnings 

cts. 

$ 

Monthly  Average  1949 . 

42-3 

98-6 

41.71 

100-0 

100-0 

100-0 

Monthly  Average  1950 . 

42-3 

103-6 

43.82 

105-1 

102-9 

102-1 

Monthly  Average  1951 . 

41-8 

116-8 

48.82 

117-0 

113-7 

102-9 

Monthly  Average  1952 . 

41-5 

129-2 

53.62 

128-6 

116-5 

110-4 

Monthly  Average 

1953 . 

41-3 

135-8 

56.09 

134-5 

115-5 

116-5 

Week  Preceding: 

November 

1, 

1953 . 

41-4 

137-4 

56.88 

136-4 

116-2 

117-4 

December 

1, 

1953 . 

41-2 

138-4 

57.02 

136-7 

115-8 

118-0 

January 

1, 

1954 . 

41-0* 

140-4 

57.56 

138-0 

115-7 

119-3 

February 

1, 

1954 . 

40-7 

140-4 

57.14 

137-0 

115-7 

118-4 

March 

1, 

1954 . 

41-1 

140-6 

57.79 

138-6 

115-5 

120-0 

April 

1. 

1954 . 

40-9 

141-0 

57.67 

138-3 

115-6 

119-6 

May 

1, 

1954 . 

40-6 

141-8 

57.57 

138-0 

115-5 

119-5 

June 

1, 

1954 . 

39-8 

142-2 

56.60 

135-7 

116-1 

116-9 

July 

1, 

1954 . 

40-5 

141-6 

57.35 

137-5 

116-2 

118-3 

August 

1, 

1954 . 

40-7 

140-9 

57.35 

137-5 

117-0 

117-5 

September 

1, 

1954 . 

40-9 

139-5 

57.06 

136-8 

116-8 

117-1 

October 

1, 

1954 . 

41-3 

139-7 

57.70 

138-3 

116-8 

118-4 

November 

1, 

1954  (1) . 

41-2 

140-4 

57.84 

138-7 

116-6 

118-8 

Note:  Average  Real  Weekly  Earnings  were  computed  by  dividing  the  Consumer  Price  Index  into  the  average 
weekly  earnings  index.  (Average  1949  =  100)  by  the  Economics  and  Research  Branch,  Department  of  Labour. 

*  Figures  adjusted  for  holidays.  The  actual  figures  for  January  1,  1954,  are  38-5  hours  and  $54.05. 

(I)  Latest  figures  subject  to  revision. 
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TABLE  C-5.— HOURS  AND  EARNINGS  BY  INDUSTRY 


( Hourly-Rated  Wage  Earners) 

Source:  Man-Hours  and  Hourly  Earnings.  D.B.S. 
(The  latest  figures  are  subject  to  revision) 


Average  Hours 

Average  Hourly 
Earnings 

Average  Weekly 
Wages 

Industry 

Nov.l 

1964 

Oct.  li 
1954 

Nov.l 

1953 

Nov.l 

1954 

Oct.  1 
1954 

Nov.l 

1953 

Nov.l  i 
1954 

Oct.  1 
1954 

Nov.l 

1953 

 — 

no. 

no. 

no. 

c 

c 

c 

$ 

$ 

$ 

4:5  9 

4:5 -3 

43  0 

158-4 

157  0 

155  9 

69.54 

67.98 

71 

67.04 

70  4Q 

45-0 

44  ■  4 

44-0 

46-2 

162*8 

46-9 

46-1 

138-3 

74  QO 

43-9 

411  •  4i 

42-9 

ii  /  *2 

41-2 

40-7 

40  •  9 

104  *  2 

iOO  *  0 

40-1 

40-4 

39-9 

44-0 

148  *  4 

101*0 

44-3 

41-3 

169-9 

147-9 

146-0 

1  DO  *  a 

4  0.// 

44-5 

44-0 

43-6 

DO  .  0/ 

41  3 

41  3 

41-4 

140  4 

119-0 

439  7 

137-4 

.57.84 

57.70 

56.88 

41-0 

42’0 

41  •  / 

114-9 

148*9 

48 . 79 

40-S 

40’0 

40*5 

149-8 

148-7 

oy .  *±0 

37-9 

44-7 

38-8 

92*6 

89-8 

92*2 

131-9 

00 . 1 0 
57.55 

57.59 

56.45 

42-1 

42  ■! 

42-8 

136-7 

136-8 

104-5 

43-1 

43  ■  5 

43-6 

106-0 

105-8 

150-3 

136-2 

143-3 

62.24 

57.19 

59.47 

61.93 

61.47 

40-6 

39-8 

40-9 

153-3 

155*6 

40-5 

40-3 

40-3 

141-2 

141-2 

54  89 

41-1 

41-9 

41-2 

l44  •  < 

145-2 

99-6 

96-2 

37-5 

38-7 

38-5 

100-8 

98-7 

37.80 

38 . 5o 

35-6 

37-6 

35  •  i 

97*6 

94-8 

108-1 

110-4 

34 .  /  5 
47,34 

45.92 

45.33 

46.80 

45.27 

46.02 

42-8 

42-7 

40’9 

110-6 

109-6 

41-0 

40-6 

37'6 

112-0 

111*5 

43.79 

43-5 

44-0 

42 '6 

104-2 

104-6 

114-1 

102-8 

111-9 

96-8 

45-4 

45-2 

44-1 

115*7 

37.73 

36.48 

37.21 

36.19 

■iy .  0(j 

38-3 

37-7 

.38-2 

98*5 

98*7 

36.98 

37-3 

.37-0 

37-8 

9  /  •  3 

97*8 

95*4 

100*7 

36-1 

35-3 

35*2 

101-8 

108*5 

36.75 

40.44 

36 . 54 

41-1 

40-4 

40-9 

98-4 

98  *  8 

-  'Z 

39.92 

39 .  /  0 

42-5 

42-3 

42-6 

127  *4 

126-2 

122-8 

131-1 

112-1 

107-8 

54.15 

56.76 

50.66 

46.81 

69.18 

74.17 

54.01 

53 . 38 

41-S 

41-9 

41-7 

135-8 

133-8 

56.06 

49.94 

49.55 

43-9 

43-5 

44-2 

115*4 

1 1 4  •  8 

43-1 

42-7 

43-8 

108-6 

108-4 

46.29 

68.31 

73.10 

53.42 

67.23 

66.69 

42-6 

42-4 

43-5 

162-4 

161-1 

153*3 

42-8 

42-5 

43-8 

173-3 

1 4  2  •  U 

164*5 

72.05 

51.80 

64.20 

42-0 

42-0 

42-7 

128-6 

124*2 

121-3 

40-4 

40-4 

40-0 

166-8 

166*4 

160*5 

67.39 

41-2 

41-4 

41-7 

157-9 

158-0 

154*  1 

65.05 

65.41 

60.33 

64.51 

59.23 

39-7 

39-1 

37-3 

158-2 

154*3 

158-S 

62.81 

41-0 

40-9 

42-1 

166-7 

165-3 

164-2 

68.35 

67.61 

69.13 

42-1 

42-3 

42-4 

146-2 

146-6 

141-2 

61 . 55 

62.01 

60.59 

59 . 87 
55.92 

42-5 

42-7 

41-7 

142-8 

141-9 

134-1 

60.69 

42  ■  3 

42-2 

42-6 

154-5 

156-4 

1.54-3 

65.35 

66.00 

65.73 

64.54 

41 '.5 

42-2 

43-2 

152-0 

152-8 

149-4 

63 . 08 

64.48 

39-8 

40-1 

40-4 

174-1 

173-7 

170-7 

69.29 

69 . 65 

68.96 

41-0 

41-3 

41-2 

153-5 

153-7 

144-9 

62.94 

63 . 48 

59.70 

41 -1 

40-7 

4M 

162-6 

162-8 

157-8 

66.83 

66.26 

64.86 

41-2 

41-7 

43-3 

170-0 

172-3 

159  *  6 

70.04 

71.85 

69.11 

41-7 

39-6 

39-3 

174-1 

172-7 

169-3 

72.60 

68.39 

66.53 

40-8 

38-6 

39-9 

166-6 

162-5 

158*2 

67.97 

62.73 

63 . 12 

40-0 

39-7 

39-3 

159-4 

1,59-4 

157-6 

63 .  /  6 

63.28 

61.94 

42-4 

42-8 

43-7 

151-4 

152-0 

147-4 

64.19 

65.06 

64.41 

41-6 

41-5 

41-4 

160-3 

160-2 

156-3 

66.68 

66.48 

64.71 

41-4 

41-8 

41-5 

146-4 

145-8 

145-0 

60.61 

60.94 

60.18 

42-4 

41-7 

42-7 

151-3 

151-2 

146-9 

64.15 

63.05 

62.73 

41-3 

41-3 

41-0 

172-8 

173-0 

170-7 

71,37 

71.46 

69.99 

40-0 

40-9 

41-8 

148-9 

1.50-1 

146-0 

59.56 

61.39 

60.74 

40-4 

40-4 

4E5 

165-9 

166-2 

160-6 

67.02 

67.14 

66.65 

44-4 

43-8 

43-9 

143-0 

142-5 

137-2 

63.49 

62,42 

60.23 

44-6 

44-6 

45-5 

1.32-9 

132-0 

126-2 

59,27 

58.87 

57.42 

43-3 

42-7 

44 -,5 

142-4 

141-6 

133-2 

61.66 

60,46 

59.27 

41-7 

41-4 

42-8 

192-3 

191-0 

185-4 

80.19 

79.07 

79.35 

4E6 

41-3 

42-0 

146-8 

146-4 

140-0 

61.07 

60.46 

58.80 

41-5 

41-3 

41-7 

121-C 

121-0 

115-S 

50.22 

49.97 

48.29 

42-3 

41-5 

42-0 

167-7 

167-6 

159-0 

70.94 

69.55 

66.78 

41'9 

41 -.5 

42-C 

115-1 

116-2 

112-3 

48.23 

48.22 

47.17 

41-5 

41-5 

41-7 

151-6 

151-5 

148-8 

62.91 

62.87 

62.05 

40-9 

41-C 

41-0 

129-5 

128-1 

124-8 

52,97 

52.62 

51.17 

H  7 

41  8 

42  4 

145-7 

144  7 

146  a 

60  76 

BO  48 

62.13 

41-6 

41-6 

41-) 

157-( 

156-1 

160-7 

65.31 

64.94 

66.53 

41-8 

42-1 

41-9 

122-2 

121-2 

116-C 

51.08 

51.03 

48.60 

45-1 

45-4 

45-4 

141-2 

141-7 

136-2 

63.68 

64.33 

61.53 

40  6 

408 

41  3 

85-3 

84-7 

81  1 

34.63 

34  .5e 

33  49 

40-9 

4M 

41-6 

85-7 

84-8 

81-2 

35.05 

34.85 

33.78 

40-9 

40-8 

41-5 

80-3 

80-2 

76-1 

32.84 

32.71 

31.91 

1 

•  Durable  manufactured  goods  industries. 
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D — National  Employment  Service  Statistics 


Tables  D-1  to  D-5  are  based  on  regular  statistical  reports  from  local  offices  of  the  National 
Employment  Service.  These  statistics  are  compiled  from  two  different  reporting  forms,  UIC  751: 
statistical  report  on  employment  operations  by  industry,  and  UIC  757;  inventory  of  registrations  and 
vacancies  by  occupation.  The  data  on  applicants  and  vacancies  in  these  two  reporting  forms  are  not 
identical. 


TABLE  D-1.— UNFILLED  VACANCIES  AND  LIVE  APPLICATIONS  FOR  EMPLOYMENT 

(Source:  Form  U.I.C.  757) 


Month 

Unfilled  Vacancies* 

Live  Applications  for  Employment 

Male 

Female 

Total 

Male 

Female 

Total 

Date  Nearest 

January 

1,  1949 . 

11,996 

13,063 

25,059 

150,474 

36,185 

186,659 

January 

1,  1950 . 

7,971 

9,748 

17,719 

218,769 

55,188 

273,957 

Januarj’’ 

1,  1951 . 

24,402 

9,968 

34,370 

173,186 

53,691 

226,877 

January 

1,  1952 . 

21,192 

8,218 

29,410 

216,839 

73,400 

290,239 

January 

1,  195.3 . 

12,051 

12,143 

24,194 

254,660 

60,901 

315,561 

Januarv 

1,  1954 . 

8,298 

9,121 

17,419 

354,965 

84,306 

439,271 

February 

1.  1954 . 

8,406 

9,575 

17,981 

439,633 

103,112 

642,745 

March 

1,  1954 . 

9,014 

10,176 

19,190 

457,029 

105,622 

562,651 

-tpril 

1,  1954 . 

11,434 

12,293 

23,727 

466,120 

101,933 

568,053 

May 

1.  1954 . 

14,942 

15,335 

30,277 

378,873 

86,818 

465,691 

June 

1,  1954 . 

14,284 

15,790 

30,074 

237,848 

76,782 

314,630 

Julv 

1,  1954 . 

13,251 

14,417 

27,668 

201,931 

81,112 

283,043 

August 

1.  1954 . 

12,113 

12,913 

25,026 

181,457 

77,396 

258,853 

September!,  1954 . 

13.691 

14,110 

27,801 

180,407 

70,472 

250,879 

October 

1.  1954 . 

16,381 

13,018 

29,399 

170,883 

71,561 

242,444 

November  1,  1954 . 

13,724 

10,501 

24,225 

187,123 

77,003 

264,126 

December  1, 1954  (‘) . 

16,104 

10,504 

26, .608 

255,811 

85,229 

341,040 

January 

1,  1955  (1) . 

8,420 

7,776 

16,196 

371,959 

93,805 

465,764 

*  —  Current  vacancies  only.  Deferred  vacancies  are  excluded, 
(^)  —  Latest  figures  subject  to  revision. 
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TABLE  D-2.-LNFILLED  VACANCIES  BY  INDUSTRY  AND  BY  SEX  AS  AT  NOVEMBER 

30,  1954  (^) 


(Source:  Form  U-I.C.  751) 


- - - - - 

Change  from 

Industry 

Male 

Female 

Total 

October 
29,  1954 

November 
30,  1953 

m 

132 

352 

_ 

202 

_ 

36 

2,4*5 

3 

2,428 

_ 

1,688 

+ 

1,799 

317 

42 

359 

_ 

21 

_ 

17 

59 

2 

61 

— 

17 

— 

219 

8 

227 

— 

5 

+ 

21 

25 

— 

2 

2 

— 

9 

Quarrying,  Clay  and  Sand  Pits . 

3 

36 

1 

29 

4 

65 

+ 

6 

16 

+ 

+ 

4 

35 

2,158 

1,710 

3,868 

_ 

919 

— 

610 

103 

142 

245 

— 

138 

— 

64 

199 

535 

734 

— 

79 

+ 

697 

15 

14 

29 

— 

5 

— 

26 

44 

70 

114 

— 

25 

— 

46 

44 

79 

123 

— 

122 

— 

114 

60 

454 

514 

— 

334 

— 

312 

214 

51 

265 

+ 

12 

— 

6 

108 

33 

141 

— 

10 

— 

16 

82 

54 

136 

— 

45 

— 

86 

229 

63 

292 

— 

90 

— 

154 

394 

50 

444 

— 

134 

— 

129 

64 

17 

81 

— 

36 

— 

134 

341 

59 

400 

+ 

106 

— 

90 

67 

8 

75 

— 

22 

— 

6 

10 

20 

30 

+ 

1 

+ 

4 

126 

35 

161 

-J- 

10 

— 

41 

58 

26 

84 

— 

8 

— 

87 

1,322 

63 

1,385 

— 

259 

+ 

162 

General  Contractors . 

929 

393 

45 

18 

974 

411 

I 

158 

101 

+ 

179 

17 

Transportation,  Storage  and  Communication . 

Transportation . 

401 

216 

16 

163 

56 

8 

564 

272 

24 

+ 

+ 

96 

55 

1 

- 

261 

217 

2 

169 

99 

268 

+ 

150 

— 

42 

50 

32 

82 

6 

9 

1,356 

2,188 

3,544 

+ 

464 

_ 

852 

454 

322 

776 

47 

— 

125 

902 

1,866 

2,768 

+ 

511 

— 

727 

482 

401 

883 

33 

438 

7,385 

5,568 

12,953 

+ 

0  j3i>4 

698 

182 

745 

927 

+ 

101 

— 

91 

6,647 

1,145 

7,792 

+  6,093 

_ 

167 

27 

68 

95 

_ 

57 

_ 

69 

297 

191 

488 

_ 

3 

_ 

51 

232 

3,419 

3,651 

— 

880 

320 

GRAND  TOTAL  . 

16,116 

10,302 

26,418 

2,686 

_ 

960 

(0  Preliminary — subject  to  revision. 

Current  vacancies  only.  Deferred  vacancies  are  excluded. 
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TABLE  D-3.— INFILLED  VACANCIES  AND  LIVE  APPLICATIONS  FOR  EMPLOYMENT  BY 
OCCUPATION  AND  BY  SEX  AS  AT  DECEMBER  2,  1954  (  ) 

(Source:  Form  U.I.C.  757) 


Occupational  Group 

Unfilled  Vacancies  (®) 

Live  .Applications  for  Employment 

Male 

Female 

Total 

Male 

Female 

Total 

Professional  and  managerial  workers . 

1,360 

441 

1,801 

4,981 

1,134 

6,115 

Clerical  workers . 

6,671 

3,325 

9,996 

13,  .321 

22,641 

35,962 

Sales  workers . 

1,663 

1,341 

3,004 

4,813 

8,946 

13,759 

Personal  and  domestic  service  workers . 

337 

3,816 

4,153 

25,998 

16,506 

42,504 

Seamen . . . 

— 

— 

— 

1,527 

2 

1,529 

Agriculture  and  fishing . 

195 

6 

201 

2,402 

382 

2,784 

Skilled  and  semiskilled  workers . 

4,989 

719 

5,708 

114,800 

19,747 

134,547 

Food  and  kindred  products  (inc  tobacco) .... 

39 

15 

64 

1,455 

433 

1,888 

Textiles,  clothing,  etc . 

32 

482 

514 

3,961 

12,646 

16,607 

Lumber  and  wood  products . 

2,684 

7 

2,691 

9,753 

187 

9,940 

Pulp,  paper  (inc.  printing) . 

42 

10 

52 

845 

390 

1,235 

Leather  and  leather  products . 

25 

51 

76 

1,240 

1,179 

2,419 

stone,  clav  and  glass  products . 

9 

1 

10 

474 

59 

533 

Metalworking . 

269 

22 

291 

17,986 

1,280 

19.266 

Electrical . 

121 

35 

156 

2,166 

674 

2,840 

Transportation  equipment . 

27 

27 

1,369 

1,280 

80 

1,449 

1,280 

443 

443 

28,926 

5 

28,931 

Transportation  (except  seamen) . 

343 

5 

348 

18,648 

117 

18,765 

57 

57 

637 

8 

545 

Trade  and  service . 

76 

63 

139 

3,290 

1,510 

4,800 

Other  skilled  and  semiskilled . 

684 

26 

710 

17,381 

901 

18,282 

Foremen . 

33 

1 

34 

2,322 

272 

2,594 

Apprentices . 

105 

1 

106 

3,167 

6 

3,173 

Unskilled  workers . 

889 

856 

1,745 

87,969 

15,871 

103,840 

Food  and  tobacco . 

66 

595 

661 

3,546 

4,227 

7,773 

Lumber  and  lumber  products . 

121 

2 

123 

9,269 

283 

9,552 

Metalworking . 

29 

9 

38 

7,339 

595 

i ,  y34 

Construction . 

312 

1 

313 

38,620 

22 

38,642 

Other  unskilled  workers . 

361 

249 

610 

29,195 

10,744 

39,939 

GRAND  TOTAL . 

16,104 

10,504 

26,608 

255,811 

85,229 

341,040 

(')  Preliminary — subject  to  revision. 

(®)  Current  vacancies  only.  Deferred  vacancies  are  excluded. 


TABLE  D-4.— UNFILLED  VACANCIES  AND  LIVE  APPLICATIONS  AT  DECEMBER  2, 
OCTOBER  28,  1954  AND  DECEMBER  3,  1953 

(Source:  U.I.C.  757) 


■ 

Unfilled  Vacancies  (*) 

Live  Applications 

Office 

e) 

Dec.  2, 
1954 

Previous 
Month 
Oct.  28, 
1954 

Previous 
Year 
Dec.  3, 
195.3 

(>) 

Dec.  2, 
1954 

Previous 
Month 
Oct.  28, 
1954 

Previous 
Year 
Dec.  3, 
1953 

287 

587 

188 

6,745 

3,494 

8,290 

6 

62 

13 

1,349 

896 

1,413 

1 

100 

3 

509 

230 

788 

280 

425 

172 

4,887 

2,368 

6,089 

110 

100 

174 

1,898 

996 

1,858 

114 

72 

156 

1,166 

618 

1,179 

2 

28 

18 

732 

378 

679 

1,515 

1,414 

1,371 

14,346 

11,920 

15,600 

540 

26 

....  11 

509 

390 

138 

36 

38 

553 

492 

699 

3,340 

371 

1,126 

1,127 

1,151 

4,064 

3,578 

328 

189 

70 

64 

55 

923 

625 

1,390 

432 

2,383 

37 

47 

6 

306 

261 

18 

16 

32 

2,678 

2,311 

2 

6 

467 

420 

/li 

54 

72 

59 

2,514 

2,238 

3,323 

928 

1,483 

,35 

25 

10 

771 

585 

Yarmouth . 

11 

14 

14 

1,233 

831 
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T4BLK  D-4.— UNFILLED  VACANCIES  AND  LIVE  APPLICATIONS  AT  DECEMBER  3, 
OCTOBER  38,  1954  AND  DECEMBER  3,  1953 
(Soukce;  U.I.C.  757) 


Office 

Unfilled  Vacancies  (®) 

Live  Applications 

(■) 

Dec.  2, 
1954 

Previous 
Month 
Oct.  28, 
1954 

Previous 
Year 
Dec.  3, 
1953 

(1) 

Dec.  2, 
1954 

Previous 
Month 
Oct.  28, 
1954 

Previous 
Year 
Dec.  3, 
1953 

New  Brunswick . 

1,111 

830 

941 

13,858 

10,183 

15,, 553 

11 

16 

11 

1,190 

654 

J  ,511 

Campbellton . 

66 

38 

24 

830 

611 

881 

Edmundston . 

31 

45 

5 

596 

284 

1 . 178 

529 

282 

115 

855 

819 

1,471 

10 

8 

29 

342 

456 

645 

239 

203 

445 

3,612 

2,351 

3,430 

Newcastle . 

14 

20 

5 

1,215 

927 

1,172 

Saint  John . 

173 

152 

279 

3,050 

2,615 

2,961 

St.  Stephen . 

14 

17 

7 

1,357 

1,016 

1,209 

Sussex . 

20 

41 

12 

249 

208 

331 

Woodstock . 

4 

8 

9 

562 

342 

764 

Quebec . 

5,621 

8,717 

5,333 

97,834 

75,531 

97,021 

Asbestos . 

23 

13 

71 

413 

371 

526 

Beauhamois . 

3 

1 

7 

567 

487 

728 

Buckingham . 

6 

26 

4 

589 

434 

702 

Causapscal . 

124 

78 

26 

597 

413 

954 

4 

2 

609 

200 

808 

Chicoutimi . 

227 

156 

181 

920 

575 

1,645 

Dolbeau . 

69 

65 

5 

312 

221 

633 

Drumraondville . 

16 

20 

63 

1,625 

1,442 

2,266 

Famham . 

8 

9 

17 

920 

650 

543 

52 

75 

244 

178 

236 

Gaspe . 

26 

3 

1 

377 

165 

432 

Granby . 

27 

21 

10 

1,488 

1,194 

1,177 

Hull . 

52 

62 

26 

2,126 

1,459 

1,873 

Joliette . 

154 

109 

162 

1,729 

1,491 

1,836 

Jonqiiiere . 

73 

121 

49 

1,181 

828 

1,645 

Lachute . 

2 

10 

13 

380 

289 

568 

La  Malbaie . 

2 

45 

2 

531 

188 

446 

La  Tuque . 

994 

2,110 

11 

611 

387 

502 

Levis . 

81 

86 

90 

2,476 

1,221 

2,133 

Louise  ville . 

40 

13 

17 

528 

378 

427 

Maniwaki . 

5 

7 

5 

320 

118 

360 

Matane . 

3 

63 

38 

592 

288 

732 

Megantic . 

16 

18 

18 

608 

362 

710 

Mont-Laurier . 

14 

4 

4 

363 

330 

390 

Montmagny . 

15 

16 

10 

778 

439 

924 

Montreal . 

2,019 

2,538 

2.801 

40,472 

35,124 

34,149 

New  Richmond . 

12 

32 

11 

637 

234 

690 

Port  Alfred . 

5 

169 

6 

411 

203 

665 

Quebec . 

335 

532 

470 

8,445 

5,922 

8,778 

Rimouski . 

17 

18 

12 

1,168 

481 

1,392 

Riviere  du  Loup . 

11 

23 

36 

1,299 

646 

1,731 

Roberval . 

94 

39 

22 

303 

230 

467 

Rouyn . 

68 

119 

79 

1,189 

1,066 

1,528 

Ste.  Agathe . 

13 

7 

18 

540 

366 

566 

Ste.  Anne  de  Bellevue . 

21 

22 

14 

742 

490 

594 

ste.  Therese . 

36 

50 

26 

1,016 

850 

1,064 

St.  Georges  Est . 

281 

396 

275 

903 

635 

800 

St.  Hyacinthe . 

50 

34 

112 

1,416 

1,205 

1,603 

St.  Jean . 

42 

41 

66 

1,114 

1,075 

1,322 

St.  Jerome . 

16 

16 

47 

1,046 

729 

1,262 

St.  Jospeh  d’Alma . 

15 

716 

15 

794 

438 

1168 

Sept  lies . 

18 

19 

5 

454 

155 

516 

Shawinigan  Falls . 

21 

31 

19 

2,115 

1,634 

2,859 

Sherbrooke . 

138 

135 

144 

3,037 

2,809 

3,463 

Sorel . 

29 

33 

15 

1,959 

1,407 

1,392 

Thetford  Mines . 

107 

140 

34 

812 

564 

864 

Three  Rivers . 

96 

125 

146 

3,693 

2,453 

3,412 

Val  d’Or . 

69 

280 

17 

948 

731 

1,053 

Valleyfield . 

31 

36 

34 

1,228 

1,088 

1,307 

Victoria  ville . 

45 

32 

77 

1,209 

888 

1,180 

Ontario . 

8,935 

7,349 

9,689 

120,947 

104,705 

96,884 

Arnprior . 

19 

14 

6 

226 

119 

192 

Barrie . 

45 

84 

70 

890 

709 

686 

Belleville . 

30 

24 

23 

921 

726 

884 

Bracebridge . 

39 

20 

28 

753 

512 

623 

Brampton . 

7 

19 

17 

390 

355 

245 

Brantford . 

32 

52 

70 

2,452 

2,279 

3,324 

Brockville . 

19 

12 

19 

306 

257 

303 

Carleton  Place . 

2 

Chatham . 

31 

169 

176 

1,972 

1,331 

1,595 

Cobourg . 

5 

11 

11 

459 

363 

386 

Collingwood . 

3 

8 

5 

651 

601 

387 

Cornwall . 

83 

50 

30 

1,951 

1,549 

1,608 

Fort  Erie . 

1 

3 

10 

583 

467 

353 

Fort  Frances . 

18 

7 

24 

471 

170 

271 

Fort  William . 

72 

92 

89 

1,490 

1,283 

1  1,276 

Galt . 

42 

55 

99 

1,136 

987 

727 

Gananoque . 

1 

3 

6 

186 

151 

222 

234 


TABLE  D-4.— L  NFILLED  VACANCIES  AND  LIVE  APPLICATIONS  AT  DECEMBER  2, 
OCTOBER  28,  1954  AND  DECEMBER  3,  1953 


(Sockce:  U.I.C.  757) 


Unfilled  Vacancies  (*) 

Live  Applications 

Office 

(‘) 

Dec.  2, 
1954 

Previous 
Month 
Oct.  28. 
1954 

Previous 
Year 
Dec.  3, 
1953 

(') 

Dec.  2, 
1954 

Previims 
Month 
Oct.  28, 
1954 

Previous 
Year 
Dec.  3, 

1953 

Ontario~Con. 

16 

16 

31 

408 

302 

297 

79 

64 

187 

1.246 

1,031 

790 

498 

494 

371 

10,481 

9,088 

8,562 

21 

18 

15 

.539 

300 

513 

234 

14 

22 

505 

489 

331 

19 

21 

34 

751 

411 

733 

4 

9 

31 

521 

268 

427 

133 

154 

120 

879 

783 

1,237 

14 

18 

25 

862 

615 

811 

81 

71 

133 

1,801 

1,790 

1,246 

4 

3 

41 

715 

763 

636 

43 

33 

31 

615 

616 

571 

15 

21 

12 

244 

179 

192 

769 

294 

1,052 

3,826 

3 , 3U8 

2,741 

Midland  . 

6 

10 

12 

690 

535 

646 

3 

5 

1 

423 

248 

537 

67 

83 

90 

2.056 

1,642 

1,274 

38 

31 

56 

2,299 

1,678 

1,273 

20 

24 

24 

1 , 304 

988 

1,192 

33 

28 

305 

.536 

619 

622 

13 

15 

24 

736 

644 

626 

67 

95 

114 

3,078 

4,351 

5,990 

1,674 

709 

1,858 

3,188 

2,574 

2,730 

26 

24 

56 

1,008 

736 

952 

5 

1 

359 

257 

331 

63 

76 

64 

1,029 

844 

930 

18 

13 

22 

342 

249 

388 

34 

19 

36 

2,037 

1,821 

1,599 

2 

-  4 

17 

314 

170 

317 

93 

104 

87 

2,411 

1,500 

1,962 

10 

8 

23 

586 

476 

563 

41 

17 

24 

391 

349 

544 

16 

12 

7 

430 

298 

373 

92 

51 

53 

2,617 

2,199 

3,989 

403 

855 

59 

1,766 

1,515 

446 

32 

36 

42 

2,056 

1,557 

1,291 

42 

71 

68 

2,726 

2,677 

1,757 

33 

36 

50 

527 

492 

712 

10 

8 

9 

159 

127 

159 

7 

10 

8 

315 

229 

382 

20 

24 

17 

724 

575 

578 

2 

923 

629 

784 

156 

77 

154 

2.616 

1,802 

1,983 

39 

43 

30 

1 , 558 

1,142 

1,515 

2,597 

2,667 

3,348 

26,618 

Z4 , i3U 

17,641 

53 

38 

33 

802 

546 

867 

9 

23 

10 

520 

437 

315 

4 

13 

2 

552 

286 

535 

9 

11 

10 

1 . 766 

1 . 548 

1,915 
649 
5,785 
.  398 

221 

150 

66 

990 

84 1 

597 

91 

87 

11,656 

11 , 738 

5 

12 

37 

461 

326 

2,853 

1,116 

3,549 

17,25.3 

11,578 

15,391 

814 

663 

261 

614 

123 

12,916 

124 

154 

222 

1,188 

641 

17 

28 

9 

686 

318 

10 

30 

23 

300 

196 

63 

30 

103 

645 

404 

3 

5 

10 

101 

55 

2,636 

1,169 

3,182 

14,333 

9,964 

707 

691 

812 

9,698 

5,215 

C,G53 

133 

736 

578 

957 

1,261 

1,7.50 

16 

24 

22 

210 

83 

609 

57 

124 

106 

974 

61 

39 

21 

766 

356 

28 

27 

34 

1,392 

746 

135 

164 

278 

2,178 

1,142 

1,463 

150 

285 

124 

170 

2 , 3  /  y 

68 

93 

52 

392 

294 

205 

739 

35 

36 

49 

2,52 

106 

590 

22 

60 

80 

1, 155 

1,619 

1,880 

1,482 

15,170 

10,432 

307 

3,534 

125 

4,485 

193 

651 

726 

381 

30 

13,043 

14 

19 

16 

3 1 1 

186 

4,630 

743 

501 

477 

4,826 

15 

55 

20 

150 

682 

1,020 

664 

6,671 

6, 194 

25 

24 

70 

245 

176 

1,245 

48 

147 

160 

1,291 

55 

41 

31 

1,016 

30 

57 

39 

548 

52 

391 

7 

16 

5 

78 
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TABLE  D-4.— UNFILLED  VACANCIES  AND  LIVE  APPLICATIONS  AT  DECEMBER  2., 
OCTOBER  28,  1954  AND  DECEMBER  3,  1953 

(Source:  U.I.C.  757) 


Office 

Unfilled  Vacancies  (*) 

Live  Applications 

(0 

Dec.  2, 
1954 

Previous 
Month 
Oct.  28, 

■  1954 

Previous 
V^ear 
Dec.  3, 
1953 

(1) 

Dec.  2, 
1954 

Previous 
Month 
Oct.  28, 
1954  • 

Previous 
Year 
Dec.  3, 
1953 

British  Columbia . 

3,844 

1,341 

3,775 

43,291 

30,049 

44,715 

Chilliwack . 

29 

28 

27 

983 

546 

990 

Courtenay . 

13 

23 

38 

796 

440 

838 

Cranbrook . 

11 

14 

5 

525 

235 

626 

Dawson  Creek . 

13 

5 

11 

308 

212 

208 

Duncan . 

21 

30 

29 

477 

273 

351 

Kamloops . 

39 

70 

67 

614 

282 

566 

Kelowna . 

4 

11 

12 

668 

234 

915 

Mission  City . 

17 

14 

22 

711 

462 

915 

Nanaimo . 

7 

19 

22 

917 

682 

1,082 

Nelson . 

15 

15 

3 

820 

396 

1,055 

New  Westminster . 

104 

104 

279 

4,680 

4,022 

4,876 

Penticton . 

1 

5 

1 

428 

203 

920 

Port  Alberni . 

11 

4 

12 

516 

308 

413 

Prince  George . 

61 

51 

31 

2,311 

1,209 

1,915 

Prince  Rupert . 

134 

38 

18 

973 

709 

1,071 

Princeton . 

2 

1 

1 

150 

86 

156 

Trail . 

15 

11 

15 

612 

410 

935 

Vancouver . 

3,133 

591 

2,974 

22,402 

16,432 

22,828 

Vernon . 

15 

15 

16 

929 

330 

1,115 

Victoria . 

179 

157 

144 

3,092 

2,375 

2,712 

Whitehorse . 

20 

35 

48 

379 

203 

228 

Canada . 

Males . 

Females . 

26,608 

16,104 

10,504 

34,225 

13,724 

10,501 

27,314 

15,446 

11,868 

341,040 

255,811 

85,229 

264,133 

187,123 

77,010 

315,607 

241,094 

74,513 

1  Preliminary — subject  to  revision. 

2  Current  vacancies  only.  Deferred  vacancies  not  included. 
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TABLE  D-5.— PLACEMENTS  EFFECTED  BY  EMPLOYMENT  OFFICES 


(Source:  Form  U.I.C.  751) 
1949-1954 


Year 

Total 

Male 

Female 

Atlantic 

Region 

Quebec 

Region 

Ontario 

Region 

Prairie 

Region 

Pacific 

Region 

1949  . 

1950  . 

1951  . 

1952  . 

1953  . 

1953  (11  Months) . 

1954  (11  Months) . 

684,179 

790,802 

918,238 

980,507 

993,406 

930,126 

800,192 

464,363 

559,882 

655,933 

677,777 

661,167 

621,806 

505,851 

219,816 
230,920 
262,305 
302,730 
332,239 
308,320 
294,. 341 

44,811 

56,732 

68,895 

84,640 

76,913 

71,369 

62,319 

118,364 

151,438 

223,979 

251,744 

259,874 

245,331 

197,409 

281,080 

321,354 

332,499 

320,684 

342,678 

320,5.36 

255,902 

162,659 

179,732 

196,754 

207,569 

201,670 

189,131 

161,867 

77,265 

81,546 

96,111 

115,870 

112,271 

103,759 

122,695 

E — UnemplojTiient  Insurance 


TABLE  E-1.— PEBSONS  RECEIVING  BENEFIT,  NLTMBEB  OF  DAYS  AND  AMOUNT  OF 

BENEFIT  PAID 

Source:  Report  on  Operation  of  the  Unemployment  Insurance  Act,  D.B.S. 


Province 

Estimated 
Number 
Receiving 
Benefit 
in  Last 
Week  of 
the  Month* 

Number 

Com¬ 

mencing 

Benefit 

Month  of  November,  1954 

Number  of  days 
Benefit  Paid 
(Disability  Days  in 
Brackets) 

Amount  of 
Benefit 
Paid 
$ 

Newfoundland . 

Prince  Edward  Island . 

Nova  Scotia . 

New  Brunswick . 

Quebec . 

3,799 

686 

10,239 

8,811 

63,55.3 

74,654 

9,439 

5,132 

6,686 

24,177 

1,518 

389 

4,640 

4,198 

34,59.3 

40,787 

5,090 

2,578 

4,109 

12,834 

56,698  (.347) 

13,852  (206) 

211,712  (3,324) 

165,009  (1,784) 

1,431,840  (27,515) 

1,727,092  (26,070) 

192,843  (3,609) 

82,640  (966) 

151,279  (2,589) 

479,090  (7,317) 

190,672 

39,316 

679,944 

516,675 

4,301,130 

5,513,906 

572,420 

248,692 

460,923 

1,496,577 

Saskatchewan . 

Alberta . 

British  Columbia . 

Total,  Canada,  November,  1954 . 

Total,  Canada,  October,  1954 . 

207,176 

173,025 

177,711 

110,7.36 

84,051 

94,642 

4,512,055  (73,727) 
3,780,046  (70,511) 
3,337,519  (39,801) 

14,020,255 

11,779,296 

10,172,035 

*  Week  containing  last  day  of  the  month. 
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TiitiF  F-2— ORDINARY  CLAIMANTS  ON  THE  LIVE  L  NEMPLOA'MENT  REGISTER 
AT  NOVEMBER  30,  1954,  BY  DURATION  ON  THE 

AND  SHOWING  NUMBER  OF  DISABILITA^  CASES*  INCLUDED  IN  1 OTAL 

Source;  Report  on  Operation  of  the  Unemployment  Insurance  Act,  D.B.S. 


Province  and  Sex 

Days  Continuously  on  the  Register 

Total 

6  and 
less 

7-12 

13-24 

25-48 

49-72 

73  and 
over 

Newfoundland . 

5,354 

(10) 

2,041 

879 

700 

742 

394 

1 

598 

5,0.86 

(10) 

1,998 

848 

663 

694 

364 

519 

Female . 

268 

(-) 

43 

31 

37 

48 

30 

79 

Prince  Edward  Island 

1,273 

(10) 

439 

238 

183 

173 

77 

163 

1,031 

(8) 

385 

211 

142 

129 

50 

114 

Female . 

242 

(2) 

54 

27 

41 

44 

27 

49 

11,941 

(128) 

2,806 

1,366 

1,715 

2,514 

1,319 

2,221 

Male . 

10,477 

(105) 

2,543 

1,225 

1,522 

2,211 

1,139 

1,837 

F  emale . 

1,464 

(23) 

263 

141 

193 

303 

180 

o84 

New  Brunswick . 

11,544 

(82) 

3,240 

1,809 

1,822 

1,787 

996 

1,890 

Male . 

9,406 

(61) 

2,799 

1,513 

1,491 

1,406 

769 

1,428 

Female . 

2,138 

(21) 

441 

296 

331 

381 

227 

462 

Quebec . 

81,393(1,045) 

23,618 

10,023 

10,596 

13,459 

7,827 

15,870 

Male . 

61,486 

(664) 

19,348 

7,993 

8,273 

9,985 

5,397 

10,490 

Female . 

19,907 

(401) 

4,270 

2,030 

2,323 

3,474 

2,430 

5,380 

Ontario . 

96,582 

(957) 

26,841 

10,691 

12,818 

16,648 

9,422 

20,162 

Male . 

75,282 

(729) 

21,869 

8,704 

10,209 

12,857 

7,022 

14,621 

Female . 

21,300 

(228) 

4,972 

1,987 

2,609 

3,791 

2,400 

5,541 

Manitoba . 

13,664 

071) 

4,678 

1,778 

2,150 

2,045 

927 

2,086 

Male . 

9,954 

033) 

3,560 

1,420 

1,604 

1,430 

612 

1,328 

Female . 

3,710 

(38) 

1,118 

358 

546 

615 

315 

758 

Saskatchewan . 

7,370 

(54) 

2,708 

1,290 

1,142 

1,044 

473 

713 

Male . 

6,093 

(40) 

2,394 

1,152 

966 

806 

309 

466 

Female . 

1,277 

(14) 

314 

138 

176 

238 

164 

247 

Alberta . 

11,795 

(79) 

4,670 

1,518 

1,583 

1,528 

816 

1,680 

Male . 

9,163 

(64) 

3,991 

1,2.38 

1,231 

1,033 

528 

1,142 

Female . 

2,632 

(15) 

679 

280 

352 

495 

288 

538 

British  Columbia . 

33,546 

(232) 

9,986 

4,461 

5,313 

6,223 

2,912 

4,651 

Male . 

26,562 

(173) 

8,357 

3,772 

4,281 

4,806 

2,037 

3,309 

Female . 

6,984 

(59) 

1,629 

689 

1,032 

1,417 

875 

1,342 

274,462(2,768) 

81,027 

34,053 

38,022 

46,163 

25,163 

,50,034 

Male . 

214,540(1,967) 

67,244 

28,076 

30,382 

35,357 

18,227 

35,254 

Female . 

59,922 

(801) 

13,783 

5,977 

7,640 

10,806 

6,936 

14,780 

November 
30,  1953 
Total 


6,384 

(8) 

6,104 

(7) 

280 

(1) 

1,311 

(5) 

1,033 

(2) 

278 

(3) 

13,166 

(101) 

11,718 

(83) 

1,448 

(18) 

12,827 

(54) 

11,084 

(44) 

1,743 

(10) 

79,814 

(662) 

60,166 

(444) 

19,648 

(218) 

66,226 

(488) 

51,190 

(353) 

15,036 

(135) 

11,399 

(96) 

8,387 

(57) 

3,012 

(39) 

4,779 

(25) 

3,902 

(17) 

877 

(8) 

10,037 

(54) 

8,222 

(48) 

1,815 

(6) 

32,573 

(172) 

26,217 

(136) 

6,358 

(36) 

238,516(1,665) 
188,023(1,191) 
50,493  (474) 


*  ShovTi  in  brackets.  The  count  of  disability  cases  tor  1953  represents  all  registers  flagged  as  disability  cases  on 
that  day,  including  short-time  and  temporary  lay-off  claimants. 


TABLE  E-3.— INITIAL  AND  RENEWAL  CLAIMS  FOR  BENEFIT  BY  PROVINCES, 

NOVEMBER,  1954 

Source:  Report  on  Operation  of  the  Unemployment  Insurance  Act,  D.B.S. 


Province 

Claims  filed  at  Local  Offices 

Disposal  of  Claims  (including  claims 
pending  from  previous  months) 

Total 

Initial 

Renewal 

Total 

Disposed 

of 

Entitled 

to 

Benefit 

Not 

Entitled 
to  Benefit 

Pending 

Newfoundland . 

Prince  Edward  Island . 

Nova  Scotia . 

New  Brunswick . 

Quebec . 

Ontario . 

Manitoba . 

Saskatchewan . 

Alberta . 

British  Columbia . 

Total  Canada,  November,  1954 . 

Total  Canada,  October,  1954 . 

Total  Canada,  November,  1953 . 

3,993 

869 

7,641 

7.266 
54,665 
65,. 338 

9.267 
5,725 
9,793 

23,187 

3,001 

618 

4,735 

4,960 

33,802 

37,414 

6,006 

4,055 

6,015 

13,592 

992 

251 

2,906 

2,306 

20,863 

27,924 

3,261 

1,670 

3,778 

9,595 

3,077 

745 

7,100 

6,501 

48,816 

61,756 

8,742 

4,792 

7,875 

21,002 

2,208 

623 

5,890 

5,294 

40,459 

51,720 

7,127 

3,722 

6,344 

16,688 

869 

122 

1,210 

1,207 

8,357 

10,036 

1,615 

1,070 

1,531 

4,314 

1,577 

231 

1,961 

2,059 

15,443 

15,488 

1,431 

1,595 

3,064 

5,902 

187,744* 

127,609 

188,881 

114,198 

71,861 

121,682 

73,546 

.55,748 

67,199 

170,406t 

121,742 

164,965 

140,075 
100,353 
135,. 808 

30,331 

21,389 

29,157 

48,751 

31,413 

54,066 

*  In  addition,  revised  claims  received  numbered  19,403.  t  In  addition,  18,940  revised  claims  were  disposed  of.  Of 
these.  1.493  were  special  requests  not  granted,  and  991  were  appeals  by  claimants.  There  were  2,686  revised  claims 
pending  at  the  end  of  the  month. 
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TABLE  E-L— ESTIMATES  OF  THE  INSURED  POPULATION  UNDER  THE 
UNEMPLOYMENT  INSURANCE  ACT 

Source:  Report  on  Operation  of  the  Unemployment  Insurance  Act,  D.B.S. 


At  Beginning  of  Month: 


1953 —  October. . . 
November 
December. 

1954 —  January. . . 
February. . 

March . 

April . 

May . 

June . 

July . 

August. . . . 
September. 
October. . . 


Total 

Employed 

Claimants* 

3,220,000 

3,100,600 

119,400 

3,230,000 

3,076,400 

153,600 

3,276,000 

3,037,500 

238,500 

3,328,000 

2,937,000 

391,000t 

3,339,000 

2,844,200 

494, soot 

3,342,000 

2,829,400 

512,600t 

3,317,000 

2,805,300 

511,700t 

3,161,000 

2,822,600 

338,400 

3,150,000 

2,902,200 

247,800 

3,180,000 

2,980,500 

199,500 

3,190,000 

3,001,100 

188,900 

3,206,000 

3,014,700 

191,300 

3,219,000 

3,031,300 

187,700 

*  Ordinary  claimants  on  the  live  unemployment  register  on  last  working  day  of  preceding  month, 
t  Includes  supplementary  benefit  claimants. 


F — Prices 


TABLE  F-l.— TOTAL  AND  MAIN  COMPONENTS  OF  THE  CONSUMER  PRICE  INDEX 

(1949  =  100) 

Calculated  by  the  Dominion  Bureau  of  Statistics 


— 

Total 

Food 

Shelter 

Clothing 

Household 

Operation 

Other 
Commod¬ 
ities  and 
Services 

100-0 

100-0 

100-0 

100-0 

100-0 

100-0 

102-9 

102-6 

106-2 

99-7 

102-4 

103-1 

113-7 

117-0 

114-4 

109-8 

113-1 

111-5 

116-5 

116-8 

120-2 

111-8 

116-2 

116-0 

115-8 

112-1 

125-2 

110-2 

117-4 

116-3 

115-5 

112-6 

123-6 

110-1 

117-0 

115-8 

115-7 

111-6 

125-4 

110-1 

117-5 

116-4 

115-7 

111-7 

125-4 

110-0 

117-5 

116-5 

115-5 

lin-7 

125-6 

109-8 

117-6 

116-6 

115-6 

110-4 

125-6 

109-9 

118-1 

117-2 

Mav  . 

115-5 

110-2 

125-8 

109-9 

117-3 

117-5 

116-1 

112-0 

126-4 

109-7 

117-1 

117-5 

116-2 

112-1 

126-6 

109-6 

117-2 

117-6 

117-0 

114-4 

127-0 

109-6 

117-2 

117-7 

116-8 

113-8 

127-2 

109-5 

117-2 

117-8 

116-8 

113-8 

127-4 

108-4 

117-3 

117-9 

116-8 

113-4 

127-9 

108-2 

117-2 

118-2 

116-6 

112-6 

128-2 

108-1 

117-1 

llS-2 

116-4 

112-1 

128-4 

108-1 

117-1 

118-2 
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TABLE  r-3— CONSUMER  PRICE  INDEXES  FOR  REGIONAL  CITIES  OF  CANADA  AT 

THE  BEGINNING  OF  DECEMBER,  1954 

(1949  =  100) 


Source:  Dominion  Bureau  of  Statistics 


— 

Dec.  1 , 
1953 

Total 

Nov.  1, 
1954 

Dec.  1, 
1954 

Food 

Shelter 

Clothing 

House- 

Hold 

Operation 

Other 

Com¬ 

modities 

and 

Services 

(')  St.  John’s,  Nfld . 

102 '7 

102-8 

102-9 

101-1 

107-5 

101-8 

103-0 

103-5 

113-2 

114-5 

114-5 

107-8 

123-3 

114-5 

119-0 

116-9 

115-6 

117-5 

117-5 

113-2 

124-1 

116-5 

116-4 

123-0 

116-7 

117-1 

117-0 

115-3 

1.34-1 

107-2 

115-8 

116-8 

Ottawa . 

115-5 

117-2 

117-0 

112-0 

131-1 

111-3 

116-3 

119-6 

Toronto . 

117-6 

118-9 

118-8 

110-5 

144-7 

110-4 

116-0 

119-4 

Winnipeg . 

114-7 

115-7 

115-5 

110-9 

125-7 

112-4 

113-6 

118-0 

Saskatoon-Regina . 

113-3 

114-8 

113-9 

110-2 

115-2 

114-9 

117-9 

113-2 

Edmonton-Calgary . 

114-5 

115-3 

115-0 

110-7 

121-0 

112-6 

115-7 

118-7 

Vancouver . 

116-3 

118-6 

118-3 

111-6 

126-1 

112-6 

125-4 

122-4 

N.B.  Indexes  above  measure  percentage  changes  in  prices  over  time  in  each  city,  and  should  not  be  used  to  compare 
actual  levels  of  prices  as  between  cities. 

0)  St.  John’s  Index  on  the  base — June  1951  =  100, 
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G — Strikes  and  Lockouts 


TABLE  G-1.— STRIKES  AND  LOCKOUTS  IN  CANADA,  JANUARY-DECEMBER, 

1953-1954 t 


Date 

Number  of  Strikes 
and  Lockouts 

Number  of  Workers 
Involved 

Time  Loss 

Com¬ 

mencing 

During 

Month 

In 

Existence 

Com¬ 

mencing 

During 

Month 

In 

Existence 

In 

Man- 

Working 

Days 

Per  Cent 
of 

Estimated 

Working 

Time 

1954* 

Januarv . 

24t 

24 

10,619t 

10,619 

156,969 

0-19 

February . 

7 

17 

749 

4,631 

52,270 

0-06 

March . 

12 

18 

1,107 

1,722 

13,945 

0-02 

April . 

24 

33 

1,657 

2,268 

24,661 

0-03 

May . 

7 

20 

2,032 

3,341 

31,040 

0-04 

June . 

20 

31 

9,086 

10,157 

86,085 

0-10 

July . 

15 

29 

4,410 

6,607 

54,111 

0-07 

August . 

8 

20 

1,207 

3,959 

48,210 

0-06 

September . 

14 

21 

8,597 

9,815 

127,582 

015 

October . 

20 

29 

17,948 

26,262 

309,986 

0-37 

November . 

11 

23 

3,764 

20,628 

326,460 

0-39 

December . 

6 

16 

301 

12,169 

240,841 

0-29 

Cumulative  Totals . 

168 

61,477 

1,472,160 

0-15 

1953 

January . 

14t 

14 

2,1361 

2,136 

31.050 

0-04 

February . 

11 

19 

2,448 

3,757 

23,777 

0-03 

March . 

12 

20 

4,479 

5,405 

32,998 

0-04 

April . 

15 

22 

2,854 

3,626 

29,180 

0-03 

May . 

17 

30 

2,740 

4,752 

36,097 

0-04 

June . 

16 

31 

4,809 

6,452 

57,. 300 

0-07 

July . 

17 

32 

4,653 

7,399 

73,898 

0-09 

August . 

8 

22 

5,038 

9,031 

94,578 

0-11 

September . 

27 

41 

13,499 

17,012 

126,306 

0-15 

October . 

21 

45 

5,778 

16,312 

267, 623 

0-32 

November . 

9 

41 

6,366 

19,366 

286, 643 

0-34 

December . 

7 

29 

1,188 

11,275 

265,265 

0-31 

Cumulative  Totals . 

174 

55,988 

1,324,715 

0-13 

*  Preliminary  figures. 

j  Strikes  unterminated  at  the  end  of  the  previous  year  are  included  in  these  totals. 

t  The  record  of  the  Department  includes  lockouts  as  well  as  strikes  but  a  lockout,  or  an  industrial 
condition  which  is  undoubtedly  a  lockout,  is  not  often  encountered.  In  the  statistical  table,  therefore, 
strikes  and  lockouts  are  recorded  together.  A  strike  or  lockout  included  as  such  in  the  records  of  the 
Department  is  a  cessation  of  work  involving  six  or  more  employees  and  lasting  at  least  one  working 
day.  Strikes  of  less  than  one  day’s  duration  and  strikes  involving  less  than  six  employees  are  not 
included  in  the  published  record  unless  ten  days  or  more  time  loss  is  caused  but  a  separate  record  of 
such  strikes  is  maintained  in  the  Department  and  these  figures  are  given  in  the  annual  review.  The 
records  include  all  strikes  and  lockouts  which  come  to  the  knolwedge  of  the  Department  and  the 
methods  taken  to  obtain  information  preclude  the  probability  of  omissions  of  strikes  of  importance. 
Information  as  to  a  strike  involving  a  small  number  of  employees  or  for  a  short  period  of  time  is  fre¬ 
quently  not  received  until  some  time  after  its  commencement. 
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TABLE  G-2.-STRIKES  AND  LOCKOUTS  IN  CANADA,  DECEMBER  1954 


Industry,  Occupation 
and  Locality 

Number 

Involved 

Time  Loss 
in  Man- 
Working 
Days 

Date 

Began 

Particulars(-) 

Establish¬ 

ments 

Workers 

Strike 

Manufacturing — 
Vegetable  Foods,  etc. — 

s  and  Loci 

iouts  in  P 

rogress  Pr 

ior  to  Dec* 

?mber  1954 

Canning  factory 
workers, 

Penticton, 

Kelowna, 

Mission  City, 
Ashcroft  and 
Vancouver,  B.C. 

Textiles,  Clothing,  etc. — 

5 

531 

10,000 

Oct.  19 

For  a  new  agreement  pro¬ 
viding  for  increased  wages 
and  fringe  benefits,  following 
reference  to  conciliation 
board;  unterminated. 

Shirt  factory  workers, 
Montreal,  Que. 

1 

75 

1,700 

Oct.  7 

For  a  union  agreement  pro¬ 
viding  for  increased  wages, 
following  reference  to  arbi¬ 
tration  board;  unterminated. 

Textile  factory  workers. 
Kitchener,  Ont. 

1 

97 

1,000 

Oct.  20 

For  a  new  agreement  pro¬ 
viding  for  increased  wages 
and  fringe  benefits,  following 
reference  to  conciliation 
board;  terminated  Decem¬ 
ber  16;  conciliation;  com¬ 
promise. 

Hosiery  factory  workers, 
Montreal,  Que. 

Metal  Products — 

1 

60 

1,500 

Nov.  4 

For  implementation  of  award 
of  arbitration  board  for  same 
piece-work  rates  for  knitters 
in  union  agreement  under 
negotiations,  instead  of  pro¬ 
posed  reduction;  untermi¬ 
nated. 

Motor  vehicle  factory 
and  parts  depot 
workers, 

Windsor,  Oakville, 
Etobicoke,  Ont. 

3 

7,765 

175,000 

Oct.  10 
Oct.  15 
Nov.  15 

For  new  agreements  providing 
for  increased  wages  and 
fringe  benefits,  following  re¬ 
ference  to  conciliationboards; 
unterminated. 

Structural  steel  fabri¬ 
cators  and  erectors, 
Lachine  and 

Longue  Pointe, 

Que. 

2 

1,132 

(^) 

736 

1,120 

Oct.  16 

For  a  new’  agreement  providing 
for  increased  W’ages  and 
reduced  hours  from  421  to  40 
per  w’eek  with  same  take- 
home  pay,  follow’ing  refer¬ 
ence  to  arbitration  board; 
terminated  December  1; 
negotiations;  in  favour  of 
employer. 

Plumbing  and  heating 
equipment  factory 
workers, 

Toronto,  Ont. 

2 

16,000 

Oct.  21 

For  a  new  agreement  providing 
for  increased  wages,  follow¬ 
ing  reference  to  conciliation 
board;  unterminated. 

Radio  parts  factory 
workers, 

Toronto,  Ont. 

Miscellaneous  Products — 

1 

100 

2,300 

Nov.  1 

For  implementation  of  award 
of  conciliation  board  for 
increased  wages  in  new 
agreement  under  negoti¬ 
ations;  partial  return  of 
workers;  unterminated. 

Linoleum  factory 
workers, 

Montreal  and 
Farnham,  Que. 

Sbbvice^ — 

Public  Administration — 

2 

1,358 

31,000 

Nov.  16 

For  new  agreements  providing 
for  increased  W'ages,  fol¬ 
lowing  reference  to  arbi¬ 
tration  boards;  untermi¬ 
nated. 

Public  works 
employees, 

Wallaceburg,  Ont. 

1 

14 

82 

Oct.  19 

For  union  recognition;  termi¬ 
nated  by  December  7;  re¬ 
placement;  in  favour  of 
employer. 
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TABLE  G-3.— STRIKES  AND  LOCKOLTS  IN  CANADA,  DECEMBER  1954  (  ) 


Number  Involved 


Industry,  Occupation 
and  Locality 


Establish¬ 

ments 


Workers 


TimeLoss 

in  Man- 

Date 

Particulars(2) 

Working 

Began 

Days 

Strikes  and  Lockouts  Commencing  During  December  1954 


M.cnufacturing — 

Boots  and  Shoes  {Leather)- 

V) 

Shoe  factory  workers, 
London,  Ont. 

Printing  and  Publishing — 

1 

58 

150 

Dec.  29 

Protest  against  language  used 
by  foreman  in  supervising 
operations;  unterminated. 

Newspaper  and  job 
printing  plant 
workers, 

Granby,  Que. 

Metal  Products — 

I 

25 

100 

Dec.  7 

Protesting  employment  of  a 
certain  worker  as  foreman; 
terminated  December  14; 
negotiations;  in  favour  of 
workers. 

Electrical  apparatus 
factory  workers, 
Winnipeg,  Man. 

1 

41 

690 

Dec,  9 

For  a  new  agreement  providing 
for  closed  shop  and  Rand 
formula  for  union  dues; 
unterminated. 

Electrical  apparatus 
factory  workers, 
Brantford,  Ont. 

Construction — 

Buildings  and  Structures — 

1 

150 

40 

Dec.  29 

Protesting  suspension  of  union 
official  for  breach  of  dis¬ 
cipline;  terminated  Decem¬ 
ber  29;  return  of  W'orkers 
pending  reference  to  arbi¬ 
tration;  indefinite. 

Carpenters  and 
electricians, 

Hamilton,  Ont. 

Trade — 

1 

12 

84 

Dec.  23 

For  a  union  agreement  and 
protesting  employment  of 
labourers  to  erect  concrete 
forms;  unterminated. 

Sash  and  door  jobbers, 
Vernon,  B.C. 

1 

15 

75 

Dec.  1 

For  a  new  agreement  providing 
for  increased  wages,  pay  for 
three  statutory  holidays 
and  two  weeks’  vacations; 
terminated  December  7; 
negotiations;  in  favour  of 
employer. 

(0  Preliminary  data  based  where  possible  on  reports  from  parties  concerned,  in  some  cases  in¬ 
complete;  subject  to  revision  for  the  annual  review. 

(2)  In  this  table  the  date  of  commencement  is  that  on  which  time  loss  first  occurred  and  the  date 
of  termination  is  the  la.st  day  on  which  time  was  lost  to  an  appreciable  extent. 

(3)  205  indirectly  affected:  (■')  .35  indirectly  affected. 
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CANADSAN 

OCCUPATIONS 

Send  for  these 

Monographs 

and  Pamphlets 

on  Trades  and  Professions 

Now  Available: 

Price:  10  cents  each 

1  Carpenter 

11  Optometrist 

2  Bricklayers  and  Stone  Masons 

12  Social  Worker* 

3  Plasterer 

13  Lawyer* 

4  Painter 

14  Mining  Occupations 

15  Foundry  Workers 

5  Plumber,  Pipe  Fitter  and  Steam 

Fitter  16  Technical  Occupations  in  Radio  and 

Electronics 

6  Sheet  Metal  Worker 

17  Forge  Shop  Occupations 

7  Electrician  Makers 

8  Machinist  and  Machine  Operators  19  Railway  Careers 
(Metal) 

20-35  Careers  in  Natural  Science  and 

9  Printing  Trades  Engineering  (one  book)  Price:  25c. 

10  Motor  Vehicle  Mechanic  and 
Repairman 

36  Hospital  Workers 
(Non-Professional) 

*No  pamphlet. 

These  monographs  and  pamphlets,  prepared  by  the  Economics  and  Research  Branch,  are  available  from 
the  Circulation  Manager,  Department  of  Labour.  The  monographs  are  primarily  for  the  use  of  those 
engaged  in  the  vocational  guidance  of  young  Canadians  as  well  as  for  that  of  readers  desiring  detailed 
information.  The  pamphlets  are  written  in  simpler  form  for  reading  by  young  people  themselves. 
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Economics  and  Research  Branch,  Department  of  Labour,  Canada 


Current  Manpower  Situation 

MN  February  there  was  an  unusually  large  increase  in  employment  in 
non-farm  industries,  stemming  mainly  from  the  settlement  of  the 
Ford  strike  in  Ontario  and  an  early  spring  upturn  in  British  Columbia. 
Unemployment  increased  slightly  during  the  month  and  continued  well 
above  year-ago  levels. 


In  the  week  ended  February  19,  the  number  of  persons  with  jobs 
was  estimated  to  be  5,012,000,  some  25,000  more  than  a  month  earlier 
and  42,000  more  than  a  year  before.  The  increase  during  the  month  took 
place  in  spite  of  a  drop  of  25,000  in  the  number  of  persons  with  jobs  in 
agriculture. 

Although  employment  is  higher  than  last  year,  it  has  not  yet  in¬ 
creased  sufficiently  to  absorb  the  addition  to  the  labour  force.  Conse¬ 
quently,  the  number  of  persons  without  jobs  and  seeking  work  (379,000), 
plus  those  laid  off  for  the  full  week  (23,000),  are  estimated  to  be  402,000, 
some  64,000  above  last  year.  The  local  distribution  of  persons  registered 
with  the  National  Employment  Service  indicates  that  more  than  one-half 
of  the  increase  in  unemployment  occurred  in  the  metropolitan  centres 
of  Ontario  and  Quebec,  although  these  areas  account  for  only  two-fifths 
of  the  country’s  wage  and  salary  workers. 

The  upturn  revealed  in  the  latest  estimates  of  employment  does  not 
necessarily  indicate  a  sudden  shift  in  the  underlying  employment  trend.  ^ 
Employment  has  fluctuated  considerably  in  recent  months  but  on  balance 
it  has  been  responding,  at  least  in  part,  to  the  recent  upturn  in  business 
conditions.  The  most  significant  difference  from  last  year’s  experience 


1  Employment  levels  in  many  industries  in  Canada  are  highly  dependent  upon 
weather  conditions.  Construction  and  forestry  operations,  for  example,  are  strongly 
affected  by  weather  and  their  employment  levels  can  change  abruptly,  c5n  the  other  hand, 
the  monthly  labour  force  survey  conducted  by  the  Bureau  of  Statistics,  which  provides 
the  only  up-to-date  measurement  of  employment,  is  carried  on  at  fixed  intervals.  These 
two  factors,  the  fixed  date  of  the  survey  and  the  shifting  date  of  peak  or  trough  levels 
of  activity  in  outdoor  industries,  may  cause  sudden  changes  in  published  employment 
figures,  which  do  not  necessarily  mean  sudden  strength  or  deterioration  in  the  underlying 
employment  situation. 


A  Monthly  Labour  Gazette  Feature 
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has  been  the  much  smaller  seasonal  decline  in  non-farm  employment,  the 
monthly  average  dfecline  this  winter  being  33,000  compared  with  73,000 
last  year. 

Recent  Employment  Trends 

Some  aspects  of  recent  employment  trends  (see  accompanying  chart) 
illustrate  the  differing  patterns  of  change  in  the  labour  force  and  in 
employment  during  the  past  two  years.  It  is  increasingly  evident  that 
the  expansion  of  the  labour  force  slowed  down  in  the  first  half  of  1954 
to  an  annual  growth  of  less  than  50,000  but  picked  up  again  in  the  last 
half  of  the  year.  Over-all  employment  dropped  sharply  below  1953  levels 
during  the  first  four  months  of  1954  and  remained  moderately  lower  in 
the  succeeding  four  months.  It  rose  again  at  the  end  of  the  year  but  still 
not  enough  to  catch  up  with  the  growth  of  the  labour  force. 

When  over-all  employment  is  divided  into  farm  and  non-farm  com¬ 
ponents,  a  somewhat  clearer  picture  emerges.  In  agriculture,  employment 
was  slightly  below  1953  levels  during  the  first  six  months  of  1954  but 
in  succeeding  months  rose  substantially  above  the  1953  levels,  reaching 
a  peak  in  mid-October.  This  year-to-year  margin  narrowed  rapidly  towards 
the  end  of  the  year  and  by  the  beginning  of  1955  the  post-war  trend  of 
decreasing  farm  employment  had  apparently  been  established  once  again. 
In  the  non-agricultured  sector,  on  the  other  hand,  the  trend  was  quite  different. 
During  the  first  eight  months  of  1954  non-farm  employment  remained  well 
below  1953  levels.  This  gap  closed  steadily  in  the  last  four  months  of 
the  year,  however,  and  by  December  non-agricultural  employment  was 
above  the  year-earlier  total  for  the  first  time  in  more  than  a  year. 

Additional  evidence  of  a 
stronger  demand  for  labour  in  non- 
farm  industries  is  provided  by  sta¬ 
tistics  on  employment  and  hours  of 
work  among  the  industrial  establish¬ 
ments  that  report  to  the  Dominion 
Bureau  of  Statistics.  The  monthly 
employment  indexes  based  on  these 
reports  show  a  steady  closing 
towards  the  end  of  1954  of  the  year- 
to-year  gap  in  the  non-farm  indus¬ 
tries  covered.  A  similar  narrowing 
was  evident  in  manufacturing, 
construction  and  transportation, 
while  forestry,  mining,  trade  and 
service  employment  remained  above 
the  1953  levels.  An  upward  trend 
was  also  apparent  in  the  length  of 
the  work  week.  In  manufacturing, 
for  example,  average  weekly  hours 
worked  showed  a  gain  of  almost  one 
hour  over  the  year,  a  significant 
recovery  from  earlier  months. 

Considerable  employment  vari¬ 
ation  was  apparent  among  the  com¬ 
ponent  manufacturing  industries. 
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In  some,  employment  continued  to 
fall,  while  in  others  a  recovery  was 
occurring  at  a  level  well  below  that 
of  a  year  or  two  earlier.  Substantial 
reduction  in  defence  spending 
resulted  in  reduced  employment  in 
some  defence-associated  indus¬ 
tries,  notably  aircraft  manufacturing. 
Shipbuilding  employment  also  drop¬ 
ped  markedlv  during  the  last  part  of 
1954  owing  to  a  decline  in  civilian 
orders.  Employment  in  the  manufac¬ 
ture  of  railway  rolling  stock  and  in¬ 
dustrial  machinery  was  20  and  6 
per  cent  lower,  respectively,  than 
implements  and  fabricated  iron  and 
earlier,  although  there  was  a  strong 


i  year  before.  Employment  in  farm 
steel  was  also  down  from  a  year 
upturn  in  December. 


The  employment  situation  in  the  consumer  goods  industries  has 
strengthened  in  recent  months  as  a  result  of  improved  inventory  posi¬ 
tions.  Employment  in  these  industries  was  still  5  per  cent  lower  than 
in  the  previous  year,  although  sales  of  such  durable  goods  as  household 
appliances  and  television  sets  have  been  increasing.  On  the  other  hand, 
employment  in  the  clothing  industry,  which  had  risen  early  last  autumn, 
fell  back  sharply  as  a  result  of  the  failure  of  consumer  demand  to  ma¬ 
terialize  to  the  extent  expected. 

f 

Employment  trends  in  the  industries  producing  basic  materials  have 
been  generally  upward.  This  improvement  can  be  attributed  partly  to  the 
inventory  adjustments  that  have  been  taking  place  over  the  past  year. 
The  heaviest  declines  in  manufacturing  inventories  occurred  in  raw 
materials  and  there  are  indications  that  in  textiles  and  primary  iron  and 
steel  products  inventory  liquidation  has  been  completed.  The  improved 
outlook  in  export  trade  in  recent  months,  particularly  in  primary  pro¬ 
ducts,  has  also  been  responsible  for  the  increased  employment  in  this 
industry  group. 
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Recent  Economic  Trends 

The  recent  strengthening  of  the  underlying  employment  situation 
followed  an  earlier  increase  in  the  tempo  of  business  activity  in  many 
industries.  Industrial  activity  turn¬ 
ed  upward  in  mid-1954  and  by  the 
fourth  quarter,  non-farm  output 

(seasonally  adjusted)  had  reached 
a  new  peak.  Disposable  personal 
income  showed  a  moderate  year-to- 
year  increase  during  the  quarter,  as 
did  total  consumer  expenditures, 
and  expenditures  on  services  and 
non-durable  goods  continued  above 
1953  levels  during  the  last  half  of 
1954.  Expenditures  on  durable 

goods  strengthened  in  the  third 
quarter  but  dropped  again  in  the 
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fourth,  owing  to  the  drop  in  vehicle 
sales. 

The  total  of  private  and  public 
investment  expenditures  in  1954  is 
estimated  to  be  6  per  cent  lower 
than  in  1953.  Private  investment, 
excluding  inventory  movements, 
seems  to  have  strengthened  during 
the  last  half  of  1954,  largely  as  a 
result  of  the  rise  in  residential 
construction.  Expenditures  for  ma¬ 
chinery  and  equipment,  however, 
continued  the  decline  noted  in  ear¬ 
lier  months  and  were  considerably 
lower  in  the  fourth  quarter  than  in  the  same  period  of  1953.  Total  govern¬ 
ment  expenditures  for  1954  as  a  whole  were  of  about  the  same  magnitude 
as  in  1953,  reduced  defence  expenditures  being  offset  by  increased 
spending  elsewhere. 

Preliminary  data  on  investment  intentions  in  1955  indicate  that 
over-all  investment  will  be  about  6  per  cent  higher  in  value  than  in 
1954.  Both  residential  and  non-residential  construction  are  expected  to 
increase.  Expenditures  for  machinery  and  equipment  are  expected  to 
drop,  although  by  a  smaller  margin  than  in  1954.  Expectations  are  that 
defence  spending  will  level  out  and  public  works  expenditures  will  in¬ 
crease  so  that,  on  balance,  total  government  spending  is  likely  to  in¬ 
crease  somewhat  in  the  coming  year. 

The  volume  of  exports  in  1954  was  estimated  to  be  about  3.5  per 
cent  lower  than  in  1953,  largely  because  of  a  drop  in  wheat  shipments. 
Imports  for  1954  were  down  by  about  6  per  cent  from  the  previous  year. 
Seasonally  adjusted  data  indicate  that  the  volume  of  both  imports  and 
exports  remained  fairly  stable  or  rose  slightly  through  the  final  quarter 
of  the  year,  in  contrast  to  the  sharp  declines  that  occurred  earlier. 
Most  of  the  recent  strength  has  come  from  the  high  level  of  shipments 
of  forestry  products  and  various  base  metals;  this  trend  is  expected  to 
continue. 

In  most  respects,  the  economy  was  in  a  more  favourable  position 
during  the  final  quarter  of  1954  than  during  the  same  period  in  1953. 
Two  factors  stand  out  in  particular.  First,  there  was  evidence  of  an 
end  to  business  inventory  liquidation  and,  secondly,  export  trade  showed 
some  strengthening  in  contrast  to  the  rather  steep  decline  that  occurred 
during  the  same  period  in  1953.  Total  government  and  consumer  ex¬ 
penditures  for  goods  and  services  also  strengthened.  On  the  other  hand, 
the  continued  decline  in  spending  for  machinery  and  equipment  still 
retarded  activity  in  some  parts  of  manufacturing. 
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Labour-Management  Relations 

OLLECTIVE  agreements  were  reported  during  the  past  month  in 
several  industries,  including  automobile  manufacturing,  rubber 
products,  public  service  and  retail  trade.  Collective  bargaining  of  major 
importance  was  in  progress  or  due  to  start  soon  in  primary  steel  and 
electrical  apparatus.  Time  lost  throu^  strikes  and  lockouts  during  of 
February  was  the  lowest  on  record  since  March  1954. 

Merger  Talks  Between  TLC  and  CCL 

Early  in  March,  national  leaders  of  the  Trades  and  Labour  Congress 
of  Canada  and  of  the  Canadian  Congress  of  Labour  met  in  Ottawa  to  hold 
preliminary  discussions  on  the  possible  merger  of  their  two  organizations. 
The  fusion  of  Canada’s  two  largest  groups  of  labour  unions  would  bring 
together  under  a  central  body  approximately  one  million  union  members. 
It  is  expected  that  a  draft  agreement  will  be  drawn  up  by  representatives 
of  both  organizations  and  submitted  for  approval  at  each  congress’  con¬ 
vention  later  this  year.  If  it  is  approved,  some  form  of  organic  unity  could 
be  reached  by  1956. 

Current  Settlements  and  Negotiations 

Automobi les  —  A  new  collective  agreement  was  reached  between  the 
Chrysler  Corporation  of  Canada  and  the  United  Automobile  Workers  (CIO- 
CCL),  representing  7,500  plant  employees  of  the  company  at  Windsor. 
The  peaceful  settlement  came  within  weeks  after  the  settlement  of  the 
protracted  strike  at  Ford  Co.  of  Canada.  The  terms  of  settlement  at 
Chrysler  are  in  line  with  those  reached  at  Ford  (L.G.,  Feb.,  p.  129). 
Under  the  terms  of  the  new  agreement,  Chrysler  employees  will  receive 
the  following  benefits:  a  four-cent  wage  increase  effective  from  the 
signing  of  the  agreement;  two  additional  paid  statutory  holidays  for  a 
total  of  eight;  an  improved  health  and  welfare  plan;  and  changes  in 
seniority  provisions.  The  union  may  initiate,  beginning  next  June,  joint 
discussions  with  the  company  towards  the  establishment  of  a  pension 
plan.  The  collective  agreement  is  to  run  until  August  1956.  Bargaining 
at  the  third  major  producer.  General  Motors  of  Canada,  Limited,  is  sche¬ 
duled  to  begin  during  April.  It  is  expected  that  demands  for  a  guaranteed 
annual  wage  will  be  a  major  issue.  The  current  five-year  contract  ex¬ 
pires  next  June  11. 

The  United  Automobile  Workers  (CIO-CCL)  also  reached  an  agree¬ 
ment  with  the  Ford  Motor  Co.  of  Canada  covering  more  than  900  office 
workers  at  Windsor.  Terms  of  the  new  agreement  were  reported  to  include 
a  basic  salary  increase  of  $6.93  per  month,  incorporation  of  the  cost-of- 
living  allowance  of  $13.86  per  month  into  basic  salamy  rates  and  a  com¬ 
pany-paid  medical  and  hospitalization  plan. 

Primary  Steel  — Contract  negotiations  were  reported  to  have  been  opened 
between  the  Steel  Co.  of  Canada,  Limited,  and  the  United  Steelworkers 
of  America  (CIO-CCL).  Union  demands  include  a  general  wage  increase, 
increased  shift  differentials,  changes  in  pension  provisions  and  equaliz¬ 
ation  of  wage  rates  in  Ontario  and  Quebec.  The  union  will  also  negotiate 
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shortly  with  the  Algoma  Steel  Corporation,  Limited,  at  Sault  Ste.  Marie. 
The  union’s  agreement  with  the  third  main  steel  producer,  the  Dominion 
Iron  and  Steel  Limited,  Sydney,  runs  until  next  year. 

Rubber  Products  — A  new  agreement  was  reached  between  the  United 
Rubber,  Cork,  Linoleum  and  Plastic  Workers  (CIO-CCL)  and  the  Dominion 
Rubber,  Co.,  Limited,  covering  employees  at  the  tire  plant  in  Kitchener. 
Terms  of  settlement  include  a  general  wage  increase  of  four  cents  per 
hour,  increased  shift  differentials  and  other  benefits.  Negotiations  are  in 
progress  between  the  same  union  and  the  Firestone  Tire  and  Rubber  Co. 
of  Canada,  Limited,  at  Hamilton. 

Electrical  Apparatus —Contract  negotiations  were  begun  in  March  between 
the  Canadian  Westinghouse  Co.,  Limited,  and  the  United  Electrical, 
Radio  and  Machine  Workers  of  America  (indep.)  representing  some  7,000 
employees  of  the  company  in  Hamilton.  Union  demands  include  an  8-cent- 
per-hour  wage  increase,  automatic  progressions  to  the  top  of  the  wage 
rate  range,  improvements  in  health  and  welfare  provisions,  and  other 
benefits.  The  company  proposed  that  wage  rates  be  kept  as  they  are  and 
that  seniority  rules  be  changed.  The  union’s  contract  covering  Ontario 
employees  of  the  other  main  electrical  goods  producer,  the  Canadian 
General  Electric  Company  Limited,  runs  until  the  end  of  this  year. 

Aircraft  —  Negotiations  are  in  progress  for  a  new  collective  agreement 
between  the  International  Association  of  Machinists  (AFL-TLC)  repre¬ 
senting  some  10,000  aircraft  workers  and  A.V.  Roe  Aircraft  Limited  and 
Orenda  Engines  Limited  at  Malton.  These  two  companies  were  set  up 
recently  to  replace  A.V.  Roe  Canada  Limited  and  put  aircraft  and  engine 
production  under  separate  companies.  Both  operations  have  been  covered 
by  one  collective  agreement.  The  management  of  the  two  newly-formed 
companies  liave  requested  separate  contracts,  while  the  union  wants  a 
master  agreement  for  both.  The  union  is  also  seeking  increases  in  wage 
rates  ranging  from  7  to  14  cents  per  hour  and  several  other  contract 
changes.  The  machinists’  union  recently  signed  a  two-year  agreement 
with  Canadair  Limited,  Montreal,  (L.G.,  Jan.,  p.  6)  providing  a  5-cent 
wage  increase  and  other  benefits. 

A  collective  agreement  was  reported,  following  conciliation  proce¬ 
dures,  between  De  Havilland  Aircraft  of  Canada,  Limited,  Toronto,  and 
the  United  Automobile  Workers  (CIO-CCL).  Some  450  office  workers  are 
covered.  Terms  of  settlement  h.ad  not  been  reported  at  the  time  of  writing. 

Civic  V/orkers  —  Collective  bargaining  was  in  progress  between  municipal 
authorities  and  their  employees  in  several  cities.  Salary  increases  were 
included  in  the  unions’  demands  in  practically  all  cases.  At  mid-March, 
no  settlement  had  been  reported  in  negotiations  in  progress  for  some  time 
at  Vancouver,  Saskatoon,  Toronto  and  Sarnia  (L.G.  Feb.,  p.  131). 

In  Sydney,  an  agreement  was  reached  between  the  city  council  and 
the  Civic  Workers  Union  representing  policemen,  firemen  and  other  civic 
workers.  Firemen  were  granted  an  increase  of  $10  per  month,  while  the 
other  groups  had  their  work  week  reduced  from  48  hours  to  44  (42  in  the 
case  of  policemen)  with  the  same  take-home  pay.  Moncton  policemen  and 
city  council  reached  a  new  agreement  providing  a  7-per-cent  increase  in 
salaries . 
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An  arbitration  board  recently  awarded  a  wage  increase  of  from  five 
to  ten  cents  an  hour  to  hourly-rated  employees  and  $5  to  S9.50  monthly 
to  salaried  employees  o  f  the  City  of  Ottawa.  The  1,300  workers  affected 
by  the  award  will  also  benefit  from  a  health  insurance  plan,  the  city  con¬ 
tributing  half  the  cost.  Other  fringe  benefits  were  also  included  in  the 
arbitration  board  award. 

Retail  Trade  — A  settlement  was  reached  between  dairies  represented  by 
the  Toronto  Milk  Distributors  Association  and  the  Milk  Drivers  and  Dairy 
Elmployees  unit  of  the  International  Brotherhood  of  Teamsters,  Chauf¬ 
feurs,  Warehousemen  and  Helpers  of  America  (AFI^TLC).  Terms  of 
settlement  were  reported  to  include  a  wage  increase  of  $1.75  per  week 
and  increased  overtime  pay.  Some  1,600  drivers  and  plant  employees  were 
affected  by  the  new  agreement. 

In  Winnipeg,  an  agreement  was  reported  between  three  dairies  and 
the  Retail,  Wholesale  and  Department  Store  Union  (CIO-CCL).  Some  300 
dairy  workers  in  the  bargaining  unit  are  to  receive  a  wage  increase  of 
$1.75  per  week,  a  reduction  of  the  work  week  from  42/4  hours  to  40  and 
other  benefits. 

Grain  Elevators  — No  settlement  had  been  reached  at  mid-March  in  tlie 
contract  dispute  between  the  Brotherhood  of  Railway  and  Steamship 
Clerks,  Freight  Handlers,  Express  and  Station  Employees  (AFL-TLC) 
and  some  15  grain  elevator  companies  represented  by  the  Lakehead 
Elevators  Association.  A  conciliation  board  had  recommended  a  3-per¬ 
cent  wage  increase.  Subsequent  negotiations  failed  to  produce  a  settle¬ 
ment  on  the  question  of  wages  and  the  employees  requested  the  per¬ 
mission  of  the  officers  of  their  international  union  to  take  a  strike  vote. 
Approximately  1,200  employees  are  affected  by  the  year-old  dispute. 

Work  Stoppages 

Only  four  work  stoppages  began  during  the  month  of  February  and 
time-loss  was  at  the  lowest  point  since  March  of  last  year.  Preliminary 
figures  on  strikes  and  lockouts  for  February  1955  show  11  stoppages 
affecting  2,587  workers,  with  a  total  time-loss  of  20,055  man-days. 
Totals  for  January  1955  were  16  stoppages,  11,106  workers  involved  and 
218,145  man-days  lost.  In  February  1954,  there  were  17  stoppages  in¬ 
volving  4,631  workers  and  a  time-loss  of  52,270  man-days. 
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Manpower  Situation  in  Local  Areas 


CANADA 

Proportion  of  paid  workers  within  each  of  the  four 
labour  market  groups, 

Per  Cent  P er  Cent 


SURPLUS  SURPLUS  BALANCE  SHORTAGE 
GROUP  1  GROUP  2  GROUP  3  GROUP  4 


ALTHOUGH  the  release  of 
awL  workers  from  seasonal  in¬ 
dustries  continued  during  February, 
reports  from  most  local  areas  in¬ 
dicated  that  this  winter’s  rise  in 
unemployment  was  coming  to  a 
halt.  Only  eight  areas  were  re¬ 
classified  during  the  month  and 
since  the  reclassifications  partly 
offset  one  another  little  over-all 
change  occurred.  Of  the  109  areas 
regularly  surveyed,  65  were  in  the 
substantial  labour  surplus  category 
at  the  first  of  March  and  the  re¬ 
maining  44  in  the  moderate  labour 
surplus  group. 


An  upward  employment  trend  became  well  established  in  British 
Columbia,  where  favourable  weather  assisted  in  the  recovery  of  the 
forestry  and  construction  industries.  An  upswing  in  activity  was  also 
evident  in  a  number  of  manufacturing  centres  in  Ontario.  As  a  result, 
unemployment  was  reduced  sufficiently  in  Brantford,  Prince  George  and 
Prince  Rupert  to  bring  these  areas  from  the  substantial  to  the  moderate 
labour  surplus  category. 


Most  of  the  increases  in  labour  surpluses  during  the  month  were 
concentrated  in  Ontario  and  the  Prairie  Provinces.  In  the  Quebec  and 
Atlantic  regions,  the  situation  was  much  the  same  as  last  year,  with 
the  exception  of  Montreal,  where  unemployment  has  been  heavier  than 
last  year  all  winter. 


Labour  SurpI us  * 

Approximate 
Balance  * 

Labour 
Shortage  * 

Labour 

Market  Areas 

1 

2 

3 

4 

Mar.  1 
1955 

Mar.  1 
1954 

Mar.  1 
1955 

Mar.  1 
1954 

Mar.  1 
1955 

Mar,  1 
1954 

Mar.  1 
1955 

Mar.  1 
1954 

Metropolitan 

7 

5 

4 

6 

_ 

Major  Industrial 

15 

13 

12 

14 

_ 

— 

Major  Agricultural 

7 

3 

7 

11 

_ 

__ 

Minor 

36 

37 

21 

16 

- 

4 

- 

- 

Total 

65 

58 

44 

47 

- 

4 

- 

- 

*See  inside  back  cover, Labour  Gazette. 
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CLASSIFICATION  OF  LABOUR  MARKET  AREAS 
March  1,  1955 


APPROXIMATE  LABOUR 

LABOUR  SURPLUS  BALANCE  SHORTAGE 

‘''““P  '  Group  2  Group  3  Group  4 

METROPOLITAN  AREAS 
(lobour  force  75,000  or  more) 

hamliton 

MONTREAL  < - 

Quebec  -  Levis 

St.  John’s 

Vancouver  -  New 

Westminster 

Windsor 

Winnipeg 

Calgary 

Edmonton 

Ottawa  -  Hui  1 

Toronto 

MAJOR  INDUSTRIAL  AREAS 
(labour  force  25,000  -  75,000: 

60  per  cent  or  mere  in 
non-ogricultural  activity) 

Corner  Brook 

Cornwall 

Fort  Williom  - 
Port  Arthur 

Farnhom  —  Granby 

Joliette 

Loc  St.  Jean 

Moncton 

New  Glasgow 

Niagara  Peninsulo 
Peterborough 

ROUYN-VAL  0’0R< - 

Sornio 

Shawinigan  Foils 

Sydney 

Trois  Rivieres 

“>  BRANTFORD 

Guelph 

Hollfax 

Kingston 

Kitchener 

London 

Oshowa 

Saint  John 

Sherbrooke 

Sudbury 

Timmins  - 

Kirkland  Lake 

Victoria 

MAJOR  AGRICULTURAL  AREAS 
(labour  force  25,000  -  75,000: 

40  per  cent  or  more  in  agriculture) 

Charlottetown 

Chatham 

Lethbridge 

Prince  Albert 

Riviere  du  Loup 

Thetford  -  Megantic  - 
St.  Georges 

Y  orkton 

Borrie 

Brandon 

Moose  Jaw 

North  Bottleford 

Red  Deer 

Regina 

Saskatoon 

MINOR  AREAS 
(lobour  force  10,000-25,000) 

Bathurst 

Beouhornois 

BELLEVILLE-  ^ _ 

TRENTON 

Bracebrldge 

Bridgewater 

Compbellton 

Central  Vancouver 

Island 

Chilliwack 

Dauphin 

Drummondville 

Edmundston 

Fredericton 

Gospe 

Grand  Falls 

Kamloops 

Kentville 

LACHUTE- 
STE. THERESE  ^ 

Medicine  Hat 

Montmogny 

North  Boy 

Newcostle 

Okonagon  Volley 

Owen  Sound 

Portoge  lo  Prairie 

Quebec  North  Shore 
RImouski 

Sault  Ste  Morie 

Sorel 

Ste.  Agathe- 
St.  Jerome 

St.  Stephen 

Troi!  -  Nelson 

Summerside 

Volleyfleld 

Victorlavlile 

Woodstock,  N.B. 

Yarmouth 

Brampton 

Cranbrook 

DAWSON  CREEK  < - 

Drumheller 

Gait 

Goderich 

Lindsay 

Listowel 

Pembroke 

PRINCE  GEORGE 
->  PRINCE  RUPERT  * 

Simcoe 

St.  Hyacinthe 

St.  Jeon 

Strotford 

St.  Thomos 

Swift  Current 

Truro 

Woikerton 

Weyburn 

Woodstock  - 
Ingersoll 

»  Th«  oreo»  thown  in  capitol  Utttrt  are  tbo*e  that  hove  been  reeloieifled  during  the  month;  on  arrow  Indicates  the  group  from  which  they  r 
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SEASONAL  reductions  in  employ¬ 
ment  during  January  and  February 
were  greater  than  usual  in  tbe 
Atlantic  region.  Woods  operations, 
which  had  reached  a  high  level 
early  in  the  season,  declined 
sharply  owing  to  poor  weather 
conditions  for  cutting  and  hauling. 
Workers  were  still  being  released 
in  construction  and  layoffs  were 
about  normal  for  the  season  in 
canning  and  packing  plants.  A 
considerable  amount  of  short-time 
work  was  prevalent  in  fish  pro¬ 
cessing  plants  during  the  month 
because  of  lower-than-average 
landings  of  fresh  fish.  The  estimated  number  of  persons  with  jobs  at 
February  19  was  438,000  compared  with  441,000  a  month  before  and 
432,000  a  year  earl  ier. 

Employment  levels  in  most  industries  in  the  region  were  about  the 
same  or  higher  than  a  year  earlier.  The  exception  was  manufacturing, 
which  showed  notable  year-to-year  declines  in  Nova  Scotia  and  New 
lirunswick.  Considerable  variations  in  employment  were  apparent  witliin 
the  manufacturing  industry  as  a  whole;  year-to-year  employment  declines 
in  iron  and  steel  products  and  transportation  equipment  were  partially 
offset  by  gains  in  food  and  beverages  and  pulp  and  paper.  The  lower 
levels  of  employment  in  the  steel  products  and  transportation  and  equip¬ 
ment  industries  had  a  weakening  effect  on  the  Sydney  and  New  Glasgow 
labour  markets  because  of  the  heavy  concentration  of  these  industries 
in  these  areas.  The  construction  and  forestry  industries  provided  more 
employment  than  a  year  earlier  in  all  provinces  in  the  region,  though 
mild  weather  was  responsible  for  considerable  delays  in  log  hauling. 
Raterfront  activity  also  provided  more  jobs  than  a  year  earlier,  princi¬ 
pally  because  of  the  heavier  grain  cargoes  being  shipped  through  eastern 
ports. 

While  labour  surpluses  became  more  pronounced  in  almost  all  areas 
during  February,  the  classifications  of  these  areas  remained  the  same  at 
March  1  as  a  month  earlier:  three  in  the  moderate  and  18  in  the  sub¬ 
stantial  labour  surplus  category.  This  corresponds  with  the  classification 
of  the  21  areas  in  the  region  a  year  earlier. 

Local  Area  Developments 

St.  John  s  (metropolitan).  Remained  in  Group  1.  dhe  peak  in  unemploy¬ 
ment  was  nearly  reached  during  the  month  as  outdoor  activities  generally 
contracted  according  to  the  usual  seasonal  pattern.  Except  in  iron  ore 
mining,  employment  was  about  equal  to  or  slightly  above  that  of  last 
year.  Total  industrial  emplo^mient  at  the  beginning  of  January  was  about 
tluee  per  cent  higher  than  at  the  same  date  a  year  earlier. 
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ATLANTIC 

Proportion  of  paid  workers  within  each  of  the  four 
labour  market  groups,  1955. 

Per  Cent 
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QUEBEC 


EMPLOYMENT  in  the  Quebec 
region  declined  further  during 
Eebruary.  The  sliarpest  decrease 
occurred  in  logging,  partly  because 
of  bad  weather  and  partly  because 
haul  ing  was  being  completed. 

Construction  activities  also  were 
reduced  and  further  layoffs  oc- 
cured  in  the  food  processing,  to¬ 
bacco  and  beverage  industries.  In 
contrast  to  these  declines,  em¬ 
ployment  in  a  few  manufacturing 
industries,  such  as  textiles  and 
clothing,  increased  during  the 
month.  The  estimated  number  of 
persons  with  jobs  at  February  19, 
was  1,047,000,  a  decline  of  6,000  from  a  month  earlier  and  4,000  from 
a  year  earlier. 

Employment  at  the  beginning  of  January  was  higher  than  last  year 
in  five  of  the  major  manufacturing  industries;  in  the  remainder  employ¬ 
ment  continued  at  lower  levels.  Following  a  non-seasonal  decline  in  the 
fall  and  winter  of  1953-54  and  a  levelling-off  in  the  next  six  months, 
employment  in  most  manufacturing  industries  declined  again  this  winter 
but  at  a  somewhat  slower  rate.  The  textile  and  iron  and  steel  industries 
are  exceptions,  employment  there  having  increased  slightly. 

Increased  labour  surpluses  in  the  region  were  reflected  in  the  re¬ 
classification  of  three  areas  from  the  moderate  to  the  substantial  labour 
surplus  category  during  February.  This  brought  the  total  in  the  sub¬ 
stantial  surplus  group  to  21,  one  more  than  at  the  same  time  a  year  ago. 
Three  local  labour  market  areas  this  year  were  in  the  moderate  surplus 
group  compared  wdth  four  at  March  1,  1954. 


QUEBEC 

Proportion  of  paid  workers  within  each  of  the  four 
labour  market  groups,  1955. 

Per  Cent 


BALANCE  SHORTAGE 
GROUPS  GROUP  4 


Local  Area  Developments 

Montreal  (metropolitan).  Declassified  from  Group  2  to  Group  1.  Seasonal 
developments  this  fall  and  winter  appear  to  be  relatively  normal  but 
labour  surpluses  have  been  heavier  than  last  winter  because  of  the 
greater  number  unemployed  at  the  beginning  of  the  season.  Labour  re¬ 
quirements  were  increasing  in  the  aircraft,  shipbuilding  and  clothing 
industries.  However,  hiring  generally  was  slack  and  further  layoffs 
occurred  in  the  steel,  tobacco  and  beverage  industries. 

Quebec- Levis  (metropolitan).  Remained  in  Group  1.  Seasonal  layoffs 
in  construction  and  forestry  swelled  labour  surpluses.  Activity  increased 
in  the  clothing  and  fur  industries  but  manufacturing  failed  to  show  the 
usual  increase  this  fall  and  winter.  Part-time  activities  in  the  textile 
industry  increased  during  February.  Employment  continued  at  a  low  level 
in  the  Levis  shipyards. 
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Rouyn-Val  d’Or  (major  industrial).  Reclassified  from  Group  2  to  Group  1. 
Despite  high  levels  of  employment  in  mining,  labour  surpluses  increased 
during  the  month.  Hauling  operations  in  logging  were  largely  completed. 
Road  construction  work  ceased  and  very  little  other  building  activity  was 
in  progress. 

Shawinigan  Falls  (major  industrial).  Remained  in  Group  1.  Seasonal 
unemployment  has  been  heavy  in  construction,  transportation  and  logging. 
Employment  increased  slightly  in  woollen  textile  manufacturing,  clothing 
and  chemicals  but  labour  surpluses  still  existed  in  the  iron  and  steel 
and  abrasive  industries.  Employment  was  at  the  seasonal  low  point  in 
retail  trade. 

Lachute-Ste.  Therese  (minor).  Reclassified  from  Group  2  to  Group  1. 
Despite  the  relatively  high  levels  of  construction  employment,  unem¬ 
ployment  was  increasing  seasonally  in  the  industry.  Employment  con¬ 
tinued  at  a  comparatively  high  level  in  the  textile  industry. 

ONTARIO 

EMPLOYMENT  in  Ontario  appears 
to  have  passed  the  seasonal  low 
point  early  in  February.  The  number 
of  persons  with  jobs  is  estimated 
to  have  increased  by  about  12,000 
during  the  month  to  reach  a  total 
of  1,886,000  at  February  19;  at  the 
same  date  a  year  earlier,  9,000 
fewer  persons  had  jobs.  The  in¬ 
crease  during  the  month  was  en¬ 
tirely  in  the  no n-agri cultural  sector; 
the  number  with  jobs  in  agriculture 
continued  to  decline.  On  the  other 
hand,  unemployment  changed  very 
little  during  the  month  and  remained 
higher  than  a  year  earlier. 

The  upturn  in  employment  was  largely  the  result  of  the  Ford  strike 
settlement,  as  automobile  feeder  plants  gradually  recalled  the  workers 
laid  off  during  the  past  few  months.  Tliere  was  also  some  rehiring  in  the 
heavy  iron  and  steel,  clothing,  textile  and  electrical  refrigerator  firms, 
although  these  increases  were  mostly  small  and  scattered.  Employment 
in  the  construction  industry  continued  to  decline  during  the  early  part  of 
the  month  but  had  levelled  off  by  the  end  of  February.  Log  cutting  and 
hauling  were  virtually  completed  during  the  month. 

The  slight  upturn  in  employment  was  not  sufficient  to  cause  much 
change  in  the  local  labour  market  classifications.  Brantford  changed 
from  the  substantial  to  the  moderate  labour  sm’plus  category,  and  Belle¬ 
ville  -  Trenton  from  the  moderate  to  the  substantial  category.  At  the 
beginning  of  March,  therefore,  12  of  the  34  areas  in  the  region  were  still 
in  the  substantial  surplus  category  and  22  in  moderate  surplus  category. 
A  year  earlier,  seven  areas  were  in  the  substantial  and  25  in  the  moder¬ 
ate  labour  surplus  category;  two  were  in  approximate  balance. 
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Local  Area  Developments 

Hamilton  (metropolitan).  Remained  in  Group  1.  Some  re-hiring  occurred 
in  the  iron  and  steel  and  some  of  the  clothing  firms  during  the  month 
but  the  improvement  was  not  sufficient  to  result  in  the  reclassification 
of  the  area. 

Ottawa  •Hull  (metropolitan).  Remained  in  Group  2.  Unemployment  con¬ 
tinued  to  increase  slowly  during  the  early  part  of  February  as  the  sea¬ 
sonal  reductions  in  construction  progressed,  but  employment  levelled 
out  towards  the  middle  of  the  month. 

Toronto  (metropolitan).  Remained  in  Group  2.  Employment  rose  somewhat 
in  iron  and  steel  manufacturing  and  in  many  of  the  clothing  and  textile 
firms.  At  the  end  of  the  month,  however,  surpluses  of  metalworking 
tradesmen  still  existed  and  many  of  the  clothing  and  textile  plants  were 
still  working  short  time. 

Windsor  (metropolitan).  Remained  in  Group  1.  The  Ford  Motor  Company 
was  back  in  production  by  the  second  week  in  February  and  supplier 
plants  have  now  recalled  most  of  their  workers.  Labour  surpluses  de¬ 
clined  but  not  sufficiently  to  bring  the  area  into  the  moderate  labour 
surplus  category. 

Brantford  (major  industrial).  Reclassified  from  Group  1  to  Group  2.  Some 
employment  increases  were  recorded  in  the  textile,  machinery  and  agri¬ 
cultural  implement  industries  during  the  month. 

Belleville- Trenton  (minor).  Reclassified  from  Group  2  to  Group  1. 


PRAIRIE 


EMPLOYMENT  in  the  Prairie  re¬ 
gion  as  a  whole  remained  reason¬ 
ably  stable  during  February.  Non¬ 
farm  employment  increased  during 
the  month  from  the  seasonal  low 
point  reached  in  January  but  farm 
employment  declined  by  approx¬ 
imately  the  same  amount.  During 
the  week  ended  F^ebruary  19,  the 
total  number  of  persons  at  work 
was  estimated  at  871,000.  This 
figure  was  13,000  above  the 
total  for  the  corresponding  date 
a  year  earlier. 

The  sharp  decline  in  income  from  the  poor  1954  wheat  crop  was 
reflected  in  the  lower-than-usual  demands  for  farm  labour  this  winter. 
However,  while  this  loss  of  income  resulted  in  a  general  reduction  in 
business  activity  in  the  rural  areas  it  does  not  appear  to  have  had  any 
significantly  depressing  influence  on  industrial  employment  in  the 
major  cities. 


PRAIRIE 

Proportion  of  paid  workers  within  eoch  of  the  four 
labour  market  groups,  1955. 

Per  Cent 
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Only  one  area  was  reclassified  during  the  month  — from  the  balanced 
to  the  moderate  labour  surplus  category.  At  the  beginning  of  March, 
12  areas  were  in  the  moderate  and  eight  were  in  the  substantial  labour 
surplus  category.  A  year  earlier,  two  areas  were  in  balance,  14  were 
in  the  moderate  and  four  in  the  substantial  labour  surplus  category. 

Local  Area  Developments 

Csigary  (metropolitan).  Remained  in  Group  2.  Total  employment  changed 
very  little  during  the  month.  Small  staff  reductions  occurred  in  con¬ 
struction,  sash  and  door  factories,  foundries  and  machine  shops.  On 
the  other  hand,  more  workers  were  required  in  retail  trade.  Employment 
was  maintained  at  higher  levels  than  last  year  in  all  industries  except 
transportation  equipment  manufacturing.  The  net  year-to-year  increase 
in  industrial  employment  amounted  to  about  five  per  cent.  Construction 
accounted  for  much  of  this  increase,  being  unusually  active  for  the 
season. 

Edmonton  (metropolitan).  Remained  in  Group  2.  Employment  remained 
fairly  stable  during  the  month  but  unemployment  increased  as  a  result 
of  steady  influx  of  workers  from  other  areas.  Oil  and  gas  exploration 
crews  continued  to  be  very  busy  and  lumber  and  logging  operations 
showed  some  improvement.  All  non-agricultural  industries  recorded 
year-to-year  increases  in  employment,  as  heavy  investment  in  oil  and 
gas  development  and  large  construction  outlays  stimulated  business 
in  the  distributive  and  retail  industries. 

Winnipeg  (metropolitan).  Remained  in  Group  1.  Manufacturing  employ¬ 
ment  showed  some  improvement  in  this  area  during  the  month  as  the 
needle  trades  and  heavy  iron  and  steel  groups  became  more  active 
following  a  seasonal  upswing  in  orders.  Employment  levels  were  main¬ 
tained  in  almost  all  other  industries.  The  seasonal  low  point  in  con¬ 
struction  appears  to  have  been  reached  during  February.  Employment 
in  this  industry  was  considerably  greater  than  last  year. 

PACIFIC 


EMPLOYMENT  in  the  Pacific  re¬ 
gion  increased  moderately  in 
February  and  was  substantially 
higher  than  a  year  earlier.  The 
logging,  lumbering  and  construc¬ 
tion  industries  showed  the  most 
improvement  but  employment  in 
some  of  the  manufacturing  indus¬ 
tries  was  also  higher.  The  esti¬ 
mated  number  of  persons  with 
jobs  in  the  week  ended  February 
19  was  410,000,  an  increase  of 
5,000  compared  with  January 
and  of  18,000  compared  with  a. 
year  before. 


PACIFIC 

Proportion  of  paid  workers  within  each  of  the  four 
labour  market  groups,  1955. 

Per  Cent 
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The  logging  industry,  stimulated  by  a  strong  demand  for  logs  and 
aided  by  mild  weather,  continued  to  increase  production,  the  levels  of 
activity  in  several  areas  being  higher  than  usual  for  this  time  of  year. 
Lumber  markets  were  brisk  and  sawmills  in  most  areas  were  particularly 
busy,  except  where  they  had  to  close  for  repairs  or  because  of  log 
shortages.  In  the  manufacturing  sector,  machine  shops,  furniture  plants 
and  heavy  structural  steel  plants  were  busier.  Construction  activity 
also  increased  during  February. 


During  the  month  two  labour  market  areas  were  reclassified  from 
the  substantial  to  the  moderate  labour  surplus  category.  At  the  begin¬ 
ning  of  March,  six  of  the  ten  labour  market  areas  were  in  the  substantial 
and  four  in  the  moderate  labour  surplus  category.  This  compares  with 
nine  areas  in  the  substantial  and  one  in  the  moderate  labour  surplus 
category  at  March  1,  1954. 


Local  Area  Developments 

Vancouver- New  Westminster  (metropolitan).  Remained  in  Group  1.  In  the 
logging  industry,  camps  opened  earlier  than  in  1954  and  more  workers 
were  employed  than  in  February  last  year.  The  demand  for  logs  con¬ 
tinued  to  be  strong.  Export  and  domestic  lumber  markets  were  also 
strong  and  sawmills  were  very  busy  for  this  time  of  year.  In  the  con¬ 
struction  industry,  there  was  a  definite  increase  in  the  tempo  of  oper¬ 
ations  as  unusually  favourable  weather  permitted  an  early  start  on  many 
structures. 

Victoria  (major  industrial).  Remained  in  Group  2.  Most  logging  operators 
resumed  production.  All  larger  sawmills  were  operating  at  near  capacity 
levels,  to  meet  a  large  backlog  of  orders.  Demand  for  construction 
labour  was  steady  during  the  month. 

Prince  George  (minor).  Reclassified  from  Group  1  to  Group  2.  Unusually 
large  crews  were  employed  in  the  logging  industry  to  provide  sufficient 
logs  for  lumber  mills  during  the  period  when  logging  operations  have 
to  be  suspended  following  the  spring  break-up. 

Prince  Rupert  (minor).  Reclassified  from  Group  1  to  Group  2. 
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Current  Labour  Statistics 


(Latest  available  statistics  as  of  March  10,  1955) 


Principal  Items 

Date 

Percentage  Change 

From 

Amount 

Previous 

Month 

Previous 

Year 

Manpower 

Total  civilian  labour  force  (a) . 

Feb.  19 

5,391,000 

+  0.5 

+  2.0 

Persons  with  jobs  . 

Feb.  19 

5,012,000. 

+  0.2 

+  0.8 

At  work  35  hours  or  more . 

Feb.  19 

4,485,000 

-  0.1 

-  0.1 

At  work  less  than  35  hours . 

Feb.  19 

3  99,000 

+  4.7 

+11.5 

On  short  time  . 

F  eb.  19 

47,000 

-16.1 

-17.6 

Lisually  work  less  than  35  hours . 

Feb.  19 

232,000 

+  5.5 

+18.4 

Other  reasons . 

Feb.  19 

120,000 

+14.3 

+  14.3 

With  jobs  but  not  at  work . 

Feb.  19 

128,000 

-  5.2 

+  4.1 

Laid  off  full  week  . 

Feb.  19 

23,000 

0.0 

0.0 

Other  reasons . 

Feb.  19 

105,000 

-  6.3 

+  5.0 

Feb.  19 

3,84  6,000 

+  0.1 

+  1.6 

In  agriculture . . . , 

Feb.  19 

80,000 

-17.5 

-  3.6 

jNon-agricultural . 

Feb.  19 

3,766,000 

+  0.6 

+  1.7 

Persons  without  jobs  and  seeking  work. 

Feb.  19 

379,000 

+  4.4 

+20.3 

ilegistered  for  work,  NLS  (b) 

Atlantic . 

Feb.  17 

80,001 

+13.9 

+  3.1 

Quebec  . 

Feb.  17 

200,755 

+14.2 

+  8.7 

Ontario  . 

Feb.  17 

179,677 

+  2.8 

+20.9 

Prairie  . 

Feb.  17 

90,852 

+  8.3 

+  16.3 

Pacific  . . 

Feb.  17 

62,110 

-  4.4 

-11.2 

Total,  all  regions,., . 

Feb.  17 

613,3  95 

h  7.7 

+  9.7 

Ordinary  claims  for  IJnemployn'Cnt 

Insurance  benefit  . 

Feb.  1 

543,366 

+25.8 

+  9.8 

Amount  of  benefit  payments  . 

January 

$28,3  72,412 

+46.0 

+  12.8 

Industrial  employment  (1949=100)  . 

Jan.  1 

109.1 

-  2.7 

-  0.7 

Manufacturing  employment  (194  9=100) . 

Jan.  1 

103.2 

-  2.1 

-  4.5 

Imniigrat  ion . 

Dec. 

7,454 

-14.0 

-  8.7(c) 

Industrial  Relations 

Strikes  and  lockouts  days  lost  . 

F  ebruary 

20,055 

— 

+  13. 8(c) 

No.  of  workers  involved  . 

February 

2,587 

— 

-  1.5(c) 

No.  of  strikes  . 

February 

11 

- 

-35.5(c) 

Earnings  and  Income 

Average  weekly  wages  and  salaries  . 

Jan.  1 

$5  8.55 

-  1.8 

+  3.5 

Average  hourly  earnings  (rnfg.)  . 

Jan.  1 

$1.43 

+  1.1 

+  1.7 

Average  hours  worked  per  week  (mfg, )  . 

Jan.  1 

41.3 

+  0.2 

+  0.7 

Average  weekly  earnings  (mfg.)  . 

Jan.  1 

$58.98 

+  1.4 

+  2.5 

Consumer  price  index  (av.  1949=100)  . 

Feb.  1 

116.3 

-  0.1 

+  0*5 

lieal  weekly  earnings  (mfg.  av.  1949=100) 

Jan.  1 

121.5 

+  1.6 

+  1.8 

Total  labour  income .  $000,000 

Dec. 

1,025 

-  0.3 

+  3.7 

Industrial  Production 

Total  (average  1935  -  39=100) . 

Dec. 

240.0 

-  5.7 

+  1.9 

Manufacturing  . 

Dec. 

243.2 

-  5.8 

-  1.7 

Durables  . 

Dec. 

290.9 

-  2.7 

-  4.5 

Non-Durables . 

Dec. 

212.7 

-  8.4 

+  0.9 

(a)  Distribution  ot  these  figures  between  male  and  female  workers  can  be  obtained  from 
Labour  Force,  a  monthly  publication  of  the  Dominion  Bureau  of  Statistics.  See  also 
inside  back  cover,  l^ahour  Gazette. 


(bl  See  inside  back  cover,  Labour  Gazette. 

(c)  These  percentages  compare  the  cumulative  total  to  date  from  first  of  current  year 
with  total  for  same  period  previous  year. 
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Current 

Interest 


Residential  Construction 
Set  Neiv  Records  in  1954 

Residental  construction  in  Canada 
reached  record  levels  last  year.  New  top 
figures  were  set  for  the  number  of  units 
completed,  the  number  started  and  the 
number  in  various  stages  of  construction  at 
year’s  end,  according  to  the  Dominion 
Bureau  of  Statistics. 

The  number  of  new  dwelling  units  com¬ 
pleted  in  1954  rose  5-3  per  cent  to  101,965 
from  96,839  in  1953,  while  the  number 
started  climbed  10-9  per  cent  to  113,527 
units  from  102,409,  and  the  number  still 
under  construction  at  the  end  of  the  year 
14-5  per  cent  to  68,641  units  from  59,923 
at  the  end  of  1953. 

Dwelling  units  completed  in  urban  areas 
rose  to  86,669  from  80,226  the  year  before, 
starts  to  96,780  from  85,863,  and  the  number 
still  under  construction  at  the  end  of  the 
year  to  54,645  from  45,941. 

In  rural  areas  the  year’s  completions 
declined  to  15,296  from  16,613  but  the 
number  started  rose  slightly  to  16,747  from 
16,546  and  the  number  under  construction 
at  the  close  of  the  year  to  13,996  from 
13,982. 


C.S,  lias  Secontl  Best 
Housing  Year  in  1954 

Non-farm  housing  starts  in  the  United 
States  totalled  1,215,500  in  1954.  A 
smaller-than-usual  decline  in  December 
rounded  out  the  most  active  fourth 
quarter  on  record. 

The  1954  total  was  second  only  to  the 
1950  figure  of  1,396,000  and  10  per  cent 
higher  than  the  1,103,800  units  put  under 
construction  in  1953,  according  to  a  U.S. 
Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics  report. 

The  December  total  of  91,000  included 
89,600  privately  owned  units,  which  repre¬ 
sented  a  seasonally  adjusted  annual  rate  of 
1,473,000  starts.  This  was  an  unprece¬ 
dented  rate  for  December,  and  nearly 
equalled  the  peak  rate  (1,496,000)  of  June 
1950. 


The  increase  in  1954  was  greatest  in 
metropolitan  areas  as  total  housing  starts 
rose  over  the  year  by  12  per  cent,  to 
897,700.  This  compares  with  a  6-per-cent 
advance  for  the  non-metropolitan  sections 
of  the  country. 


Post~War  Housing  Recortl 
Set  in  Mritain  Last  Year 

The  number  of  houses  completed  in 
Great  Britain  during  1954  was  the  highest 
since  the  war.  At  347,605,  it  was  28,826 
higher  than  1953’s  total  of  318,779. 

In  December,  completions  numbered 
30,662.  Although  this  was  2,843  fewer  than 
in  December  1953,  it  was  the  second  highest 
December  figure  since  the  war. 

There  were  291,477  houses  under  con¬ 
struction  at  year’s  end,  compared  with 
309,442  at  the  end  of  1953. 

Since  the  war,  1,922,655  housing  units 
have  been  completed  in  Great  Britain. 


Interest  Rate  Reduced 
On  NHA  Insured  Loans 

Maximum  interest  rates  on  loans  granted 
under  the  National  Housing  Act  were 
reduced  February  17. 

Hon.  Robert  H.  Winters,  Minister  of 
Public  Works,  announced  in  the  House  of 
Commons  that  the  interest  rate  on  insured 
housing,  home  improvement,  home  exten¬ 
sion  and  defence  worker  loans  was  being 
reduced  from  5^  to  5i  per  cent,  on  limited 
dividend  loans  for  low-rental  housing  from 
3f  to  3i  per  cent  and  on  primary  producer 
loans,  granted  to  primary  industries  for 
house  construction,  from  4|  to  4j  per  cent. 


Co-operative  Lnion  Seehs 
Help  for  Housing  Co-ops 

The  Government’s  refusal  to  allow  hous¬ 
ing  co-operatives  to  make  use  of  Section 
16  of  the  National  Housing  Act  was 
criticized  by  the  Co-operative  Union  of 
Canada  in  a  brief  presented  to  the  Cabinet 
last  month. 

The  delegation  believed  that  such  co¬ 
operatives  should  be  accorded  the  same 
treatment  as  limited  dividend  housing 
corporations  under  that  section. 

The  Union’s  brief  also  touched  on  the 
Income  Tax  Act,  the  need  for  increased 
international  trade,  and  increased  technical 
aid  for  underprivileged  countries  through 
the  Colombo  Plan  and  the  U.N.  Technical 
Assistance  Program.  It  called  for  legisla¬ 
tion  that  would  guarantee  advance  pay¬ 
ments  made  to  fishermen  by  their  market¬ 
ing  co-operatives. 
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l^roductiottf  jEeir»ii««ys 
Rising  at  Yearns  Etui 

Canada’s  composite  index  of  industrial 
production  for  December  was  about  2  per 
cent  higher  than  for  December  1953  but 
the  average  for  1954  was  dowm  1‘4  per 
cent  from  1953’s  average. 

The  December  1954  index  stood  at  240‘0, 
compared  with  235-5  for  December  1953. 
It  was  the  third  month  in  succession  that 
the  index  rose  over  the  figure  for  the 
corresponding  month  a  year  earlier. 

Average  weekly  wages  in  Canadian  manu¬ 
facturing  at  the  beginning  of  December 
climbed  to  an  all-time  high  of  S58.17  from 
$58.03  a  month  earlier  and  $57.02  a  year 
earlier. 

Average  hourly  earnings  rose  to  141-2 
cents  from  140-5  cents  at  the  beginning  of 
November  and  138-4  cents  at  the  first  of 
December  1953. 

Labour  Income 

Canadian  labour  income  in  November 
totalled  $1,028,000,000,  the  Dominion 
Bureau  of  Statistics  estimates.  This  figure 
w^as  $8,000,000  less  than  in  the  preceding 
month  but  $32,000,000  (3  per  cent)  more 
than  in  November  1953. 

Total  labour  income  for  the  first  11 
months  of  1954  was  $10,885,000,000,  a  2- 
per-cent  increase  over  the  1953  January- 
November  total  of  $10,673,000,000. 


Offers  to  Call  Meeting 
On  Needs  of  Enemployeil 

The  Canadian  Welfare  Council  said  last 
month  it  was  prepared  to  call  a  conference 
of  the  federal  and  provincial  Governments 
to  consider  governmental  responsibilities 
for  meeting  the  needs  of  unemployed 
persons  not  protected  by  the  Unemploy¬ 
ment  Insurance  Act. 

Letters  have  been  sent  to  the  Prime 
Minister  and  the  Premiers  of  all  the  prov¬ 
inces  asking  whether  they  will  support  such 
a  conference  and  send  appropriate  Min¬ 
isters  to  participate  in  it.  The  Council 
plans  to  hold  the  meeting  in  Ottawa  on 
April  1. 

The  Canadian  Welfare  Council  in  January 
approached  all  Canadian  governments, 
urging  them  to  bring  about  a  federal- 
provincial  conference  that  would  take  a 
fresh  look  at  the  whole  problem  of  the 
needs  of  unemployed  workers  who  are  not 
eligible  for  unemployment  benefits  or,  in 
most  communities,  for  any  other  help  from 
public  funds  (L.G.,  Feb.,  p.  142).  It 
pointed  out  that  voluntary  organizations 
can  at  best  serve  only  those  in  the  most 


desperate  circumstances  and  cannot  supply 
the  security  of  continuing  income,  even  for 
this  limited  group,  until  employment  oppor¬ 
tunities  open  up. 

Reaction  to  its  recommendation  indi¬ 
cated,  the  Council  reported,  little  likeli¬ 
hood  of  an  officially-initiated  conference 
being  called  to  deal  with  this  problem. 
The  question  of  how  responsibilities  for 
financial  assistance  to  unemployed  workers 
outside  the  insurance  system  should  be 
shared  among  the  levels  of  government  has 
never  been  settled.  For  any  government 
to  take  a  lead  in  calling  a  conference 
might  place  it  in  the  position  of  seeming 
to  assume  a  degree  of  responsibility  tha-t 
it  is  unwilling  to  acknowledge,  the  Council 
said. 

The  Council,  therefore,  decided  to  offer 
to  supply  a  neutral  ground  wffiere  federal 
and  provincial  authorities  may  meet  with¬ 
out  prejudice  to  their  present  views  in  an 
attempt  to  resolve  “what  is  essentiaUy  a 
difference  of  opinion  on  a  point  of  juris¬ 
diction”. 


Semvng  Emplognient  Ep 
300  in  Seven  Weeks 

At  the  end  of  February,  1,030  persons 
were  employed  on  the  St.  Lawrence  Seaway 
project.  This  was  an  increase  of  more  than 
300  in  the  preceding  seven  weeks. 

At  mid-January,  700  were  working  on  the 
project  and  at  mid-December,  only  500. 

Almost  all  those  who  were  being  hired 
last  month  were  at  least  semi-skilled  in 
different  construction  trades. 

The  National  Employment  Service  has 
repeated  its  warning  to  job  seekers  that 
they  should  not  move  to  the  project  area 
until  they  have  obtained  employment 
through  the  NES. 


E nemplogment  in  Rritain 
Much  Lower  in  1054 

Unemployment  in  Great  Britain  during 
1954  was  at  its  second-lowest  average  since 
the  war. 

The  Ministry  of  Labour  Gazette  reported 
that  the  average  number  of  workers  regis¬ 
tered  as  unemployed  during  the  year  was 
285,000,  compared  with  342,000  in  1953  and 
414,000  in  1952. 

Last  year’s  figure  was  lower  than  for  any 
year  since  1945  with  the  exception  of  1951, 
when  unemployment  averaged  253,000. 

Earlier  the  Ministry  reported  that  wages 
had  risen  4^  per  cent  last  year  while  the 
general  average  of  retail  prices  rose  4  per 
cent.  Food  prices  climbed  8  per  cent. 
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l/.S.  Employment  Decline 
Snid  Normal  for  January 

Employment  dropped  by  about  half  a 
million,  from  December  to  January  in  the 
United  States,  “reflecting  the  usual  mid¬ 
winter  lull  in  the  job  market,”  the  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Labor  and  Commerce  said  in  a 
joint  statement  issued  February  7. 

Initial  claims  for  unemployment  insur¬ 
ance,  which  reflect  new  unemployment 
among  workers  covered  by  state  laws, 
declined  by  35,500  to  320,800  in  the  week 
ending  January  23.  A  year  ago,  initial 
claims  for  the  same  week  totalled  410,600. 

Unemployment  totalled  3-3  million  in 
early  January,  about  half  a  million  more 
than  a  month  earlier,  and  insured  unem¬ 
ployment  increased  by  almost  400,000  during 
the  same  period,  the  two  departments  said. 

Total  insured  unemployment  showed  a 
slight  increase  in  the  week  ending  January 
15,  the  Department  of  Labor  reported. 
State  reports  showed  a  total  of  1,963,800, 
an  increase  of  7,800  over  the  previous  week. 

Total  employment  in  early  January  was 
60,150,000,  compared  with  60,688,000  a 
month  earlier.  The  number  of  jobs 
dropped  sharply  in  retail  trade,  off  from 
the  Qhristmas  peak,  and  there  were  also 
moderate  seasonal  reductions  in  construc¬ 
tion  and  most  other  industries. 

The  number  of  employees  in  non- 
agricultural  work  declined  by  1-7  million 
to  47-8  million  during  January.  Total 
non-agricultural  employment,  including  the 
self-employed,  domestics  and  unpaid 
workers  in  family-operated  enterprises, 
declined  by  about  half  a  million,  to  54-9 
million. 

The  decline  in  employment  in  January 
in  non-agricultural  occupations  is  attributed 
to  the  taking  of  the  December  payroll 
count  closer  to  the  holiday  employment 
peak  and  to  some  employed  persons  taking 
extra  jobs  for  the  holiday  period,  this  being 
counted  more  than  once,  the  statement 
explained. 

Factory  employment,  at  15-9  million  in 
January,  was  down  about  as  much  as  usual 
from  the  December  level. 


President  of  CSSRE, 
n.  A.  Chappell  Dies 

Harry  Allen  Chappell,  President  of 
the  Canadian  Brotherhood  of  Railway 
Employees  and  Other  Transport  Workers, 
died  unexpectedly  in  Ottawa  on  February 
4.  He  was  51  years  of  age. 

On  February  9,  William  J.  Smith  of 
Montreal  was  named  to  head  the  union 
until  its  triennial  convention  in  September. 


Harry  Chappell 

Mr.  Chappell  was  elected  President  of 
the  CBRE  in  September  1952  to  succeed 
A.  R.  Mosher,  who  resigned  from  that 
office  but  retained  the  presidency  of  the 
Canadian  Congress  of  Labour. 

Fie  took  ill  last  summer  while  serving  as 
adviser  to  the  Canadian  worker  delegate  at 
the  37th  International  Labour  Conference 
at  Geneva.  Since  then,  despite  a  few  recur¬ 
rences,  he  had  appeared  to  be  in  good  health. 

Son  of  a  blacksmith  from  Liverpool, 
England,  who  participated  in  the  Winnipeg 
General  Strike  of  1919,  Mr.  Chappell  was 
born  in  Winnipeg.  At  the  age  of  16  years 
he  went  to  work  in  the  Canadian  National 
Railways  freight  sheds  there. 

He  held  many  positions  with  the 
Brotherhood,  from  Chairman  of  the 
Winnipeg  local  to  Vice-president  and  then 
President  of  his  Division.  Later  he  served 
as  the  union’s  general  representative  for 
the  Prairie  Provinces. 

In  Winnipeg  he  had  served  on  the  school 
board  and,  for  two  years,  as  Vice-president 
of  the  Workers’  Educational  Association. 
He  was  also  at  one  time  Manitoba 
provincial  chairman  of  the  CCF  party. 

Mr.  Chappell  was  a  delegate  from  the 
CCL  to  the  Third  World  Congress  of  the 
International  Confederation  of  Free  Trade 
Unions  at  Stockholm,  Sweden,  in  1953.  On 
this  same  trip  to  Europe  he  attended  the 
general  council  of  the  International  Trans¬ 
port  Workers  Federation  at  Copenhagen, 
Denmark. 
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More  Unions  Decide 
To  Ash  Wage  Guarantee 

Four  groups  of  organized  workers  in 
either  Canada  or  the  United  States,  one  of 
them  comprising  350,000  members,  have 
within  the  last  month  decided  to  seek  a 
guaranteed  annual  wage  in  1955  negotia¬ 
tions.  During  the  same  period,  a  wage  or 
employment  guarantee  has  been  won  in 
seven  places,  four  of  them  in  this  country. 

Early  in  February  six  major  unions 
representing  rail  workers  in  the  United 
States  announced  they  would  make  the 
guaranteed  annual  wage  their  chief  target 
in  this  year’s  negotiations.  The  six  unions 
represent  350,000  railway  shop  employees. 

The  decision  was  made  by  the  Railway 
Employees  Department  of  the  American 
Federation  of  Labour.  The  unions  in¬ 
volved  are  the  Brotherhood  of  Railway 
Carmen,  International  Association  of 
Machinists,  International  Brotherhood  of 
Electrical  Workers,  International  Brother¬ 
hood  of  Boilermakers  and  Blacksmiths, 
Sheet  Metal  Workers  International  Asso¬ 
ciation  and  International  Brotherhood  of 
Firemen  and  Oilers. 

Montreal  Textile  Locals 

Montreal  locals  of  the  United  Textile 
Workers  of  America  (AFL-TLC)  decided 
to  seek  the  insertion  of  a  guaranteed  wage 
clause  in  all  their  new  contracts. 

The  National  Maritime  Union  (CIO) 
will  ask  United  States  shippers  with 
whom  it  has  contracts  to  support  a 
“guaranteed  annual  employment  insurance 
security  program”  to  supplement  unemploy¬ 
ment  insurance  benefits  and  guarantee  $40 
a  week  to  unemployed  regular  seamen  in 
periods  of  layoff.  Joseph  Curran,  union 
President,  admitted  in  his  union’s  paper, 
the  NMU  Pilot,  that  the  conditions  and 
structure  of  the  union  make  it  “difScult” 
to  plan  an  annual  wage;  the  proposal  will 
need  careful  study,  he  said. 

The  fourth  group  that  announced  its 
decision  to  seek  a  guaranteed  annual  wage 
this  year  was  the  Aluminum  Workers 
International  Union  (AFL),  which  claims 
50,000  members  in  30  United  States  plants. 

Most  important  of  the  wage  guarantees 
won  last  month  was  that  gained  by  the 
International  Brotherhood  of  Teamsters  in 
22  midwestern  and  southern  states.  Con¬ 
tracts  signed  with  four  employer  groups 
assure  185,000  local  and  long-distance 
truckers  of  a  full  week’s  pay  if  they  are 
called  in  for  any  part  of  a  week. 

The  same  union  later  in  the  month 
signed  contracts  with  13  petroleum  trans¬ 
port  companies  in  Michigan  guaranteeing 


drivers  a  weekly  wage  of  $118.25  (40  hours’ 
straight  paj^  with  time  and  a  half  for  10 
hours  or  more)  for  the  next  three  years. 

A  guarantee  of  40  hours’  “call-in”  pay 
is  provided  in  a  contract  signed  by  the 
United  Automobile  Workers  (CIO)  and  the 
Radio  Manufacturing  Company,  Fenton, 
Mich.  The  agreement  provides  that  every 
hourly  employee  who  begins  work  on 
Monday  is  guaranteed  40  hours’  pay  for 
the  week,  even  if  he  works  less  than  40 
hours.  The  guarantee  will  not  apply  if  the 
employee  receives  advance  notice,  on  the 
Saturday  before  the  work  week,  not  to 
report  on  Monday.  The  union  had  sought 
a  guarantee  for  the  entire  year;  the  con¬ 
tract  guarantees  no  specific  number  of 
weeks’  work  a  year. 

In  Canada,  in  the  last  week  of  January, 
two  textile  companies,  a  brewery  and  a 
meat  processor  signed  contracts  providing 
some  form  of  wage  guarantee. 

The  Eaton  Knitting  Co.  Ltd.,  Hamilton, 
Ont.,  signed  an  agreement  with  the  Textile 
Workers  Union  of  America  (CIO-CCL) 
guaranteeing  employment  for  one  year  at 
average  hourly  earnings  based  on  those 
received  in  the  last  quarter  of  1954. 

The  150  employees  affected  by  the  agree¬ 
ment  are  in  the  full-fashioned  hosiery 
department  of  the  company. 

About  the  same  time  the  knitters  of 
another  textile  firm.  Pert  Hosiery  Ltd., 
Montreal,  were  guaranteed  48  hours’  pay 
each  week  for  a  six-month  period  by  the 
terms  of  a  contract  which  returned  workers 
to  the  shop  after  a  three-month  strike. 
Sixty  workers  are  employed  by  the  firm. 

John  Labatt  Ltd.,  in  a  new  contract  with 
the  National  Brewery  Workers’  Union 
(CCL),  has  agreed  that  workers  with  more 
than  38  months’  service  will  have  con¬ 
tinuous  employment  during  the  contract 
year. 

In  Swift  Current,  Sask.,  an  agreement 
between  the  United  Packinghouse  Workers 
of  America  (CIO-CCL)  and  Alsask  Pro¬ 
cessors  Limited  provides  for  a  36-hour 
guaranteed  work  week.  The  contract  covers 
36  employees. 


Quebec  Machinists  Marh 
50th  Anniversary 

The  50th  anniversary  of  the  founding  of 
the  Quebec  branch  of  the  International 
Association  of  Machinists  was  marked  last 
month.  Among  those  attending  the 
anniversary  banquet  were  Donat  Quimper, 
Quebec’s  Deputy  Minister  of  Labour,  and 
Roger  Provost,  President  of  the  Quebec 
Federation  of  Labour  (TLC). 
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Govt.  Itfnoring  Impact 
Of  Automation — Reuther 

The  social  impact  of  automation  was  not 
given  consideration  in  President  Eisen¬ 
hower’s  economic  report,  CIO  President 
Walter  Reuther  has  charged. 

Appearing  last  month  before  the  Joint 
Congressional  Committee  on  the  Economic 
Report,  he  said  the  report  represented  “an 
avoidance  of  any  mention  of  this  tremen¬ 
dous  potential  for  rapid  economic  growth 
and  improved  living  conditions”. 

“From  the  Administration”,  hlr.  Reuther 
declared,  “we  have  received  no  analysis  of 
this  potential,  no  guideposts  for  future 
economic  growth,  no  discussion  of  the  prob¬ 
able  temporary  dislocations  arising  from 
automation,  no  preparation  of  the  Congress 
and  the  people  to  meet  the  new  technology 
and  to  use  it  for  the  benefit  of  the  nation”. 


Denies  Automation  Will 
Bring  Mass  Joblessness 

A  reply  to  those  who  have  claimed  that 
automation  will  lead  to  mass  unemploy¬ 
ment  and  a  new  definition  of  the  word 
itself  were  given  last  month  by  Benjamin  F. 
Fairless,  Chairman  of  the  Board  of  the 
United  States  Steel  Corporation. 

In  an  address  before  the  Johnstown,  Pa., 
Chamber  of  Commerce,  Mr.  Fairless  main¬ 
tained  that  there  was  nothing  new  about 
automation  “except  the  word  itself”.  He 
called  it  “additional  mechanization”  and 
traced  its  history  back  300  years  to  the 
invention  of  a  loom  that  could  weave  six 
webs  at  one  time. 

The  steel  leader’s  views  were  contrary 
to  those  expressed  by  Walter  Reuther, 
President  of  the  Congress  of  Industrial 
Organizations,  on  the  day  previous  when 
he  appeared  before  the  Joint  Congressional 
Committee  on  the  Economic  Report  (see 
above). 

Mr.  Fairless  contended  that  wholly  auto¬ 
matic  factories  where  machines  with  “super¬ 
brains”  turn  out  products  did  not  exist, 
nor  would  there  be  any  “in  my  time  or 
yours”. 

Cites  Three  Examples 

He  cited  three  examples  of  automation  in 
recent  years  and  showed  that  employment 
had  been  expanded  rather  than  diminished 
in  each  case.  The  expanding  use  of  the 
dial  telephone  was  Mr.  Fairless’s  first 
example.  He  observed  that  in  the  ten-year 
period  1940  to  1950  the  number  of  tele¬ 
phone  operators  increased  by  159,000 — 79 
per  cent — despite  wide  installation  of  auto¬ 
matic  equipment. 


The  number  of  accountants,  he  said, 
increased  71  per  cent  during  the  decade  in 
the  face  of  the  development  of  automatic 
business  machines  and  the  new  “electronic 
brain”. 

In  the  automobile  manufacturing  indus¬ 
try,  Mr.  Fairless  said,  although  automation 
had  grown  vigorously  the  number  of 
employees  had  doubled  in  14  years.  Auto¬ 
mobile  mechanics  and  repairmen  have 
increased  too,  he  said,  and  for  every  new 
job  in  the  automobile  industry  it  is  esti¬ 
mated  that  five  new  ones  have  developed 
in  allied  fields. 

(In  his  statement  to  the  Congressional 
Committee,  Mr.  Reuther  also  used  the 
automobile  industry  for  an  example  to 
support  his  contention  that  automation  will 
cause  mass  unemployment.  He  said  that 
on  one  production  line  41  workers  are  now 
turning  out  154  engine  blocks  an  hour,  a 
job  that  once  occupied  117  men.) 

Mr.  Fairless  noted  that  the  population 
of  the  United  States  had  increased  by  22 
per  cent  between  1939  and  1953  but  that 
the  number  of  jobs  rose  35  per  cent,  or 
half  as  much  again.  In  the  field  of  manu¬ 
facturing,  where  automation  has  advanced 
most  rapidly,  employment  has  gone  up  73 
per  cent  or  more,  he  pointed  out. 

“As  mechanization  has  increased  the  out¬ 
put  and  the  purchasing  power  of  people,” 
he  said  “it  has  also  multiplied  enormously 
their  demand  for  services.  So  they,  in 
turn,  employ  more  doctors  and  dentists, 
more  engineers  and  scientists,  and  more 
teachers  and  clergymen.” 


Electrical  Apprentices 
SaUl  Laching  in  Ontario 

If  full  advantage  of  Ontario  statutes  were 
taken  there  would  be  5,800  electrical 
apprentices  in  the  province;  there  are 
only  883. 

This  was  pointed  out  by  Roland  DeMers, 
Windsor,  Ont.,  at  the  sixth  annual  con¬ 
vention  of  the  Electrical  Contractors 
Association  of  Ontario.  The  convention 
later  elected  Mr.  DeMers  President  of  the 
Association. 

Ontario  statutes  provide  for  one  appren¬ 
tice  per  contractor  and  one  for  every  three 
journeymen  he  employs,  Mr.  DeMers 
pointed  out.  There  are  2,500  contractors 
and  an  estimated  10,000  journeymen  in 
the  province,  he  said.  On  this  basis  there 
could  be  5,800  apprentices. 

In  Quebec,  there  are  fewer  contractors, 
1,900,  but  more  apprentices,  1,200,  he  told 
the  convention. 

Mr.  DeMers  urged  the  Association  to 
take  action  to  obtain  more  apprentices. 
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1054  immUfrfttion  llotvu 
O  Per  Cent  from  1053 

The  number  of  immigrants  to  Canada  in 
1954  was  down  9  per  cent  from  the  1953 
figure.  A  34-per-cent  decrease  for  the 
month  of  December,  compared  to  same 
month  in  1953,  helped  cut  the  year’s  total. 

A  total  of  154,227  immigrants  entered 
Canada  in  1954,  compared  with  168,868  in 
1953.  In  December,  7,454  entered,  com¬ 
pared  with  11,230  in  December  1953. 

Of  the  1954  total  44,593  immigrants  came 
from  the  British  Isles,  58,562  from  North 
European  countries,  10,110  from  the  United 
States,  and  40,962  from  other  countries. 


Textile  Unions  Oppose^ 

Mills  Seelc  Wue§e  Cuts 

Two  Canadian  textile  unions  have 
formed  a  united  front  to  resist  wage¬ 
cutting  attempts  in  the  industry  but 
already  one  textile  mill  in  this  country  has 
cut  its  wage  rates  and  a  prominent  United 
States  textile  employer  has  announced  that 
it  will  seek  wage  reductions  in  this  year’s 
negotiations.  The  union  at  the  United 
States  plant  had  previously  said  it  would 
not  seek  pay  increases  this  year. 

Delegates  from  the  Textile  Workers 
Union  of  America  (CIO-CCL)  and  the 
National  Federation  of  Hosiery  Workers 
(CCCL)  at  a  meeting  in  Montreal  at  the 
beginning  of  February  agreed  to  join  to 
fight  any  further  attempts  at  wage  cutting 
or  elimination  of  fringe  benefits. 

In  Hamilton,  Ont.,  a  mill  put  into  effect 
a  wage  cut  of  10  cents  an  hour  for  piece¬ 
workers  and  4  cents  an  hour  for  day 
workers  but  increased  the  work  week  from 
40  to  42  hours.  An  Ontario  Labour  Rela¬ 
tions  Board  hearing  on  a  TWUA  applica¬ 
tion  for  certification  at  the  mill  had  been 
held  only  a  short  time  before  the  wage 
cut  was  announced. 

In  New  England,  Wamsutta  Mills 
announced  last  month  that  it  will  ask  a 
lO-cent-an-hour  reduction  in  wages  when 
its  present  contract  with  the  TWUA  expires 
April  15.  Other  textile  manufacturers  in 
the  area  are  expected  to  make  similar 
announcements.  The  union  had  previously 
announced  that  it  would  seek  no  wage 
increases  or  new  fringe  benefits. 

The  TWUA  made  it  clear,  however,  that 
it  would  take  a  firm  stand  against  any 
reductions.  It  did  agree  to  wage  cuts 
throughout  the  New  England  textile  in¬ 
dustry  in  1952  and  1954.  There  have  been 
no  wage  increases  there  since  1951. 

Following  the  Montreal  conference,  the 
unions  established  a  joint  committee  to 


investigate  all  forms  of  united  action 
necessary  to  ward  off  a  “calculated  plan  by 
hosiery  employers  to  smash  organized 
labour”. 


5G  Per  Cent  of  CamultCs 
Pisahled  of  WorUintj  Age 

An  estimated  423,000  Canadians  are 
severely  and  totally  disabled,  56  per  cent 
of  them  of  working  age  (18-64  years), 
according  to  the  Dominion  Bureau  of 
Statistics.  But  only  15  per  cent  of  them 
depend  mainly  on  employment  for  support. 

'The  main  source  of  support  for  48  per 
cent  of  this  group  came  from  their  family. 
The  remaining  37  per  cent  derived  their 
income  chiefly  from  savings,  pensions,  gov¬ 
ernment  allowances,  etc.,  the  Bureau  said 
in  reporting  more  results  of  the  1950-51 
sickness  survey. 

Severely  and  totally  disabled  persons 
included  134,000  who  were  unable  to  be 
employed  at  all  and  another  55,000  who 
were  unable  to  be  fully  employed,  111,000 
housewives,  62,000  retired  persons  and 
62,000  others  including  persons  who  were 
employed,  seeking  employment,  or  attend¬ 
ing  school. 

Assistant  to  Co^orilitustor 
Of  Civilian  Mehahilittition 

Noel  Meilleur  of  Montreal,  who  has  had 
many  years  of  experience  in  the  rehabilita¬ 
tion  of  disabled  persons,  has  been  appointed 
Assistant  to  the  National  Co-ordinator  of 
Civilian  Rehabilitation. 

For  the  past  five  years  Mr.  Meilleur 
worked  for  the  Rehabilitation  Institute  of 
Montreal.  Before  that  he  had  been 
employed  for  five  years  by  the  Department 
of  Veterans  Affairs  in  the  rehabilitation  for 
disabled  veterans. 

Mr.  Meilleur  saw  overseas  service  with 
the  Fusiliers  Mont  Royal  during  the  last 
war.  After  being  wounded  in  action  he 
was  retired  with  the  rank  of  captain. 

Mr.  Meilleur  had  for  many  years  been 
active  in  community  organizations  for  the 
disabled  in  the  Montreal  area.  He  was  a 
councillor  in  the  municipality  of  Boucher- 
ville,  Que.,  his  home  for  eight  years. 


U.S.  Emplognient  Serviee 
To  Assist  Mmndieapp0^sl 

For  the  first  time,  funds  appropriated 
for  the  public  employment  services  in  the 
United  States  have  been  earmarked  for  the 
selective  placement  of  handicapped  persons 
as  the  result  of  a  Congressional  vote  of 
$850,000  for  1955. 
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The  $850,000,  which  is  to  be  used  for 
services  to  the  handicapped  above  and 
beyond  those  already  provided  for  in  exist¬ 
ing  budgets,  will  help  state  employment 
services  provide  for  “the  promotion  and 
development  of  employment  opportunities 
for  handicapped  persons  . . .  and  for  the 
designation  of  at  least  one  person  in  each 
state  or  federal  employment  office,  whose 
duties  shall  include  the  effectuation  of  such 
purposes”. 

It  is  expected  that  a  closer  co-operation 
between  rehabilitation  and  state  employ¬ 
ment  services  will  be  achieved  as  a  result 
of  Congressional  support.  To  date,  some 
states  have  already  begun  programs  in 
which  both  rehabilitation  and  employment 
personnel  and  services  have  co-operated  in 
helping  the  handicapped  overcome  their 
disabilities  and  obtain  work. 


3  Loctd  Labour  Councils 
Elect  Women  Presiilents 

Since  the  first  of  the  year  three  women 
have  been  chosen  to  head  local  labour 
councils.  This  brings  to  four  the  number 
of  women  council  presidents  in  Canada. 

On  January  10,  the  Regina  Trades  and 
Labour  Council  (TLC)  installed  Amy  Knox 
as  President.  Last  month  the  Port  Arthur 
Trades  and  Labour  Council  (TLC)  elected 
Mrs.  hlarion  Kushner  its  President  and  the 
Montreal  Labour  Council  (CCL)  named 
Miss  Huguette  Plamondon  to  its  top  office. 

They  join  Mrs.  Anna  MacLaren,  Presi¬ 
dent  of  the  Lethbridge  Trades  and  Labour 
Council  (TLC),  first  woman  ever  to  be 
elected  to  such  an  office  (L.G.,  March  1954, 
p.  394). 

Miss  Knox  has  been  active  as  a  member 
of  Regina  Hospital  Employees’  Federal 
Union  No.  176  and  as  a  delegate  to  the 
Regina  Trades  and  Labour  Council.  Prior 
to  her  election  as  President  of  the  Council, 
she  held  the  office  of  Vice-president. 

Mrs.  Kushner,  a  nurse’s  aide  at  Port 
Arthur  General  Hospital,  is  a  delegate  to 
the  Trades  and  Labour  Council  from 
Local  268  of  the  Building  Service 
Employees’  International  Union.  She  has 
served  on  the  executive  of  the  Council  for 
the  past  two  years  and  has  been  an  active 
member  of  the  Building  Service  local  since 
its  formation  four  years  ago.  Previously, 
she  w-as  active  in  a  local  union  of  Pulp 
and  Sulphite  Workers. 

Miss  Plamondon,  only  29  years  of  age, 
has  been  active  in  the  United  Packing¬ 
house  Workers  of  America  (CIO-CCL)  for 
ten  years.  She  joined  the  labour  move¬ 
ment  in  1945  when,  after  being  dismissed 


from  her  stenographer’s  job  with  a  steel 
company,  she  w'ent  to  work  as  a  stenog¬ 
rapher  for  the  Packinghouse  Workers. 

In  1953  she  was  elected  her  union’s  rep¬ 
resentative  on  the  Montreal  Council  and 
last  mouth  took  over  the  Council’s  top 
office. 

Birt  Showier  tletlres 
From  Union  Activities 

Birt  Showier,  MBE,  for  nearly  four 
decades  a  top  labour  leader  in  Canada,  is 
retiring  on  doctor’s  orders.  For  nine  years 
he  was  a  Vice-president  of  the  Trades  and 
Labour  Congress  of  Canada. 

Mr.  Showier,  a  member  of  the  Inter¬ 
national  Brotherhood  of  Teamsters,  was  for 
many  years  Business  Agent  for  the  Brother¬ 
hood  in  Vancouver.  He  will  continue  as 
city  alderman  in  Vancouver,  a  post  which 
he  has  held  for  four  terms. 

Silbtf  B€trrctt  meceivcs 
Promotion  in  UMW 

Silby  Barrett,  a  Vice-president  of  the 
Canadian  Congress  of  Labour  and  Cana¬ 
dian  Director  of  District  50  of  the  United 
Mine  Workers  of  America  (CCL),  was 
recently  promoted  to  the  position  ^  of 
Assistant  to  the  President  of  the  District. 
District  50  includes  workers  in  both  Canada 
and  the  United  States  and  in  his  new 
position  Mr.  Barrett  will  assist  in  matteis 
concerning  members  in  both  countries. 

In  addition.  District  50  in  Canada  has 
been  expanded  with  the  establishment  of 
two  new  regions.  Rugion  75  includes  the 
territory  from  Brockville  west  through 
Ontario,  together  with  the  Western  prov¬ 
inces,  temporarily.  Region  76  will  include 
the  area  from  Brockville  east  to  the  Mari¬ 
time  Provinces,  the  latter  being  included 
in  the  region  on  a  temporary  basis. 


B.C.  Govt.  Sionours 
“Mr.  Union  Label” 

The  Distinguished  Service  Scroll  of  the 
British  Columbia  Government,  usually 
awarded  only  to  retiring  Lieutenant- 
Governors,  was  recently  bestowed  on  the 
man  who  prompted  the  formation  of  the 
TLC’s  Union  Label  Trades  Department 
and  the  institution  of  the  annual  Union 
Buying  Week. 

Ed.  Smith,  Secretary-Treasurer  of  the 
Vancouver,  New  Westminster  and  District 
Union  Label  Trades  Council  for  16  years, 
was  presented  with  the  scroll  by  the  prov¬ 
ince’s  Minister  of  Labour,  Hon.  Lyle 
Wicks,  shortly  after  Mr.  Smith  had 
announced  his  retirement  from  the  Council. 
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V.S.  President  Mequests 
Broader  Health  Plan 

“As  a  nation,  we  are  doing  less  than 
now  lies  within  our  pow’er  to  reduce  the 
impact  of  disease,”  President  Eisenhower 
said  in  his  request  to  the  United  States 
Congress  for  enactment  of  a  broad  health 
plan  including  a  reinsurance  proposal. 

The  heart  of  the  plan  was  federal  rein¬ 
surance  of  existing  private  hospitalization 
and  surgical  insurance  plans,  such  as  those 
operated  by  Blue  Cross  and  Blue  Shield 
groups  in  many  cities.  The  plan  calls  for 
the  creation  of  a  $100  million  revolving 
fund  under  which  a  private  insurance  con¬ 
cern  could  insure  itself  against  losses  from 
new  or  expanded  health  insurance. 

The  President  said  the  plan  was  designed 
to  meet  these  three  major  needs; — 

1.  Health  insurance  plans  providing  pro¬ 
tection  against  the  high  costs  of  severe 
or  prolonged  illness. 

2.  Health  insurance  plans  providing 
coverage  for  individuals  and  families  in 
predominantly  rural  areas. 

3.  Health  insurance  plans  designed 
primarily  for  coverage  of  individuals  and 
families  of  average  or  lower  income  against 
medical  care  costs  in  the  home  and  the 
physician’s  office  as  well  as  in  the  hospital. 

“Many  of  our  fellow  Americans  cannot 
afford  to  pay  the  costs  of  medical  care 
when  it  is  needed,  and  they  are  not  pro¬ 
tected  by  adequate  health  insurance,”  he 
said.  “Too  frequently  the  local  hospitals, 
clinics,  or  nursing  homes  required  for  the 
prevention,  diagnosis,  and  treatment  of 
disease  either  do  not  exist  or  are  badly 
out  of  date.  Finally,  there  are  critical 
shortages  of  the  trained  personnel  required 
to  study,  prevent,  treat  and  control 
diseases.” 


Hospitid  Beil  Capacitif  JUp; 
Population  Groivs  Faster 

Although  total  bed  capacity  of  Canada’s 
hospitals  rose  in  1953  to  the  highest  figure 
on  record  the  increase  failed  to  keep  pace 
with  the  country’s  rapid  growth  in  popula¬ 
tion  and  the  ratio  of  beds  to  population 
declined  for  the  second  successive  year. 

The  Dominion  Bureau  of  Statistics 
reports  in  its  annual  report  on  hospital 
statistics  that  at  the  end  of  1953  the  com¬ 
bined  capacity  of  hospitals  of  all  types  in 
Canada,  including  mental  hospitals  and 
sanitoria,  amounted  to  151,000  beds,  enough 
to  accommodate  slightly  more  than  1  per 
cent  of  the  Canadian  population  at  that 
time. 


There  has  been  a  steady  and  continuous 
growth  in  Canadian  hospital  bed  capacity 
in  the  21  years  from  1932  to  1953  for  which 
the  DBS^  report  presents  comparative 
figures. 


iWA  Convention  Criticizes 
Intniigration  Policy 

Canada’s  immigration  policy  was  sharply 
criticized  and  labour  unions  were  warned 
of  the  changes  automation  will  bring  in 
bargaining  tactics  at  the  18th  annual  con¬ 
vention  of  the  British  Columbia  district  of 
the  International  Woodworkers  of  America 
(CIO-CCL),  held  in  Vancouver  February 
14  to  17.  The  Woodworkers,  who  make  up 
British  Columbia’s  largest  union,  claim 
32,000  members  in  the  province. 

Announcing  that  labour  is  not  opposed 
to  immigration  but  believes  in  a  policy  of 
planning,  Henry  Weisbach,  Political  Action 
Director  of  the  Canadian  Congress  of 
Labour,  charged  that  the  present  policy  is 
“a  crime  against  thousands  of  Europeans 
being  dumped  here  to  swell  the  army  of 
unemployed”.  Mr.  Weisbach  spoke  of  the 
dangers  Canadian  labour  faces  from 
restrictive  legislation,  unemployment  and 
unplanned  immigration  and  warned  that 
big  employers  were  promoting  immigration 
in  order  to  cut  wages. 

“Labour  must  insist  on  compensation 
through  higher  wages  when  automatic 
machinery  takes  over,”  warned  Wood¬ 
workers’  International  President  A1  Hartung, 
speaking  on  the  development  of  automa¬ 
tion  in  industry.  He  said  that  higher 
wages  was  the  only  way  in  which  purchas¬ 
ing  power  could  be  maintained. 

“Automation  can  be  the  greatest  boon 
to  mankind  if  government,  business  and 
labour  sit  down  together  and  do  some 
planning,”  Mr.  Hartung  declared. 

Alberta  will  be  the  scene  of  a  full-scale 
organizational  drive  sponsored  by  the 
British  Columbia  section  of  the  union, 
according  to  a  report  released  to  the 
convention. 

The  convention  also; — 

Approved  a  political  action  program 
which  did  not  specifically  support  any 
party. 

Went  on  record  as  favouring  the  no- 
raiding  agreement  between  the  TLC  and 
the  CCL  and  agreed  to  assist,  where 
possible,  measures  taken  towards  a  merger 
of  the  two  bodies. 

Approved  swing  shifts  in  the  lumber 
industry. 

Decided  to  prepare  a  brief  for  the  Sloan 
commission. 
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McGill  Conference  to  End 
With  Panel  Piscussion 

The  president  of  one  of  Canada’s  naajor 
labour  federations  will  be  one  of  the  two 
discussion  leaders  at  the  panel  discussion 
that  will  bring  to  a  close  McGill 
University’s  seventh  annual  industrial  rela¬ 
tions  conference.  The  other  discussion 
leader  will  be  a  management  representative. 

Gerard  Picard,  President  of  the  Cana¬ 
dian  and  Catholic  Confederation  of  Labour, 
and  J.  Massicotte  of  the  Primary  Textiles 
Institute  are  the  two  discussion  leaders. 
Five  speakers  will  complete  the  panel. 

The  conference,  whose  central  theme  is 
industrial  dispute  settlement,  will  be  held 
April  18  and  19  at  the  University. 

The  five  speakers  on  the  panel,  all  of 
whom  will  present  papers  to  the  confer¬ 
ence,  are:  Dr.  Wilbert  E.  Moore,  Princeton 
University;  Prof.  David  L.  Cole,  Cornell 
University;  J.  C.  Adams,  Central  Ontario 
Industrial  Relations  Institute;  Eamon  Park, 
United  Steelworkers  of  America  (CIO- 
CCL) ;  and  Prof.  H.  D.  Woods,  Director, 
McGill  University’s  Industrial  Relations 
Centre,  sponsor  of  the  conference. 

Hon.  Milton  F.  Gregg,  Minister  of 
Labour,  will  be  the  speaker  at  the  confer¬ 
ence  banquet  on  April  18. 


^‘Lneniployntent  Insurance 
For  Fishernien^^ — Senator 

A  social  security  measure  “in  the  nature 
of  unemployment  insurance”  should  be 
made  available  to  fishermen.  Senator 
Calvert  C.  Pratt  said  last  month  in  the 
Senate  debate  on  the  Speech  from  the 
Throne.  Such  a  measure  might  stem  the 
loss  to  the  fishing  industry  of  the  younger 
men,  he  believed. 

While  he  had  no  “cut  and  dried  plan 
to  submit,”  Senator  Pratt  offered  several 
suggestions  on  an  unemployment  insurance 
plan  for  fishermen. 

“There  would  have  to  be  some  method 
of  determining  the  number  of  days  which 
a  self-employed  fisherman  actually  has 
worked  in  a  given  period,”  he  said.  “The 
length  of  a  fishing  season  for  the  purpose 
of  such  a  measure  should  be  determined  in 
advance  of  the  fishing  season  for  different 
areas;  it  varies  with  different  areas. 

“Nothing  should  be  done  to  reduce  the 
incentive  for  fi.shermen  to  take  other  work 
in  the  off  season.  Of  most  importance  is 
it  that  there  be  the  incentive  for  fishermen 
to  work  for  the  greatest  possible  produc¬ 
tion  and  for  the  longest  period  of  fishing.” 


A  start  would  have  to  be  made  with  a 
voluntary  plan.  Senator  Pratt  continued. 
“Premiums  could  be  paid  by  authorized 
deductions  from  payments  for  fish  deliv¬ 
ered  to  purchasers,  who  will  be  responsible 
for  turning  in  the  collections.  Perhaps 
what  might  ordinarily  be  an  employer’s 
contribution  could,  in  cases  where  there  is 
no  emplo5rer,  be  paid  as  an  assistance 
allowance  by  the  Government;  or  alter¬ 
natively,  if  it  were  feasible,  an  export  tax 
on  certain  types  of  fish  exports  might  be 
made  for  the  purpose  of  rounding  out  the 
contributions  to  the  fund. 

“To  get  something  practical  started  it 
might  indeed  have  to  be  inaugurated  as  a 
joint  insurance  and  assistance  plan,”  he 
said. 

The  fishermen  point  out  that  the  labourer 
on  the  land  who  handles  the  fish  after  it 
has  been  caught  receives  unemployment 
insurance  when  he  is  laid  off  but  the 
fisherman  himself,  “restricted  by  nature  to 
a  seasonal  occupation,”  receives  no  insur¬ 
ance  benefit.  Senator  Pratt  said. 

“Fishermen  in  consequence  of  this 
become  discouraged,  feel  they  are  treated 
unfairly  and  lose  interest  in  their  voca¬ 
tion,”  he  warned. 


Many  States  Improviny 
Enemploynient  Menefits 

James  P.  Mitchell,  United  States  Secretary 
of  Labor,  announced  last  month  that  since 
the  first  of  the  year,  legislation  to  improve 
state  unemployment  insurance  laws  had 
been  adopted  by  four  states,  introduced  in 
twenty  more  and  proposed  for  introduction 
in  four  others  and  Hawaii. 

In  22  states  the  new  legislation  provides 
for  maximum  weekly  payments  ranging 
from  $25  in  Texas  to  $40  in  Illinois.  In 
Kan.sas  and  Utah,  legislation  has  been 
introduced  to  pay  maximum  benefits 
equalling  half  of  the  average  weekly  wages 
in  those  states. 

Mr.  Mitchell  wrote  to  all  state  governors 
last  November  27,  urging  them  to  seek 
unemployment  insurance  legislation  provid¬ 
ing  for  increases  in  both  benefits  paid  and 
the  duration  of  benefit  payments.  The 
goal  hoped  for  by  the  United  States  federal 
administration  is  to  have  most  unemployed 
workers  receive  half  their  regular  weekly 
earnings  and  to  provide  protection  for  at 
least  26  weeks. 

Jobless  pay  nationally  in  the  United 
States  averages  $25  a  week,  compared  with 
the  average  factory  salary  of  $74. 
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Blind  Persons^  Allotvnnces 
Becrease  in  4th  tfnarter 

The  number  of  blind  persons  in  Canada 
receiving  allowances  under  the  Blind 
Persons  Act  decreased  during  the  fourth 
quarter  of  1954  from  8,173  at  September  30 
to  8,121  at  December  31. 

The  federal  Government’s  contributions 
under  the  federal-provincial  scheme  totalled 
$716,861.15  for  the  quarter,  compared  with 
$723,650.79  in  the  preceding  quarter.  Since 
the  inception  of  the  Act,  the  federal 
Government  has  contributed  $8,787,921.24. 

At  December  31,  1954,  the  average 

monthly  allowance  in  the  provinces  ranged 
from  $37.22  to  $39.70.  In  all  provinces  the 
maximum  allowance  paid  was  $40  a  month. 


Luwyer  Urges  Changes 
In  labour  Relations  Act 

In  a  paper  presented  to  the  labour- 
legislation  committee  of  the  9th  conven¬ 
tion  of  the  Quebec  Bar  Association,  Jacques 
Perreault,  QC,  of  Montreal,  expressed 
regret  that  the  province’s  Labour  Relations 
Act  does  not  expressly  require  employers 
and  trade  unions  to  enter  into  collective 
agreements. 

The  law,  he  said,  should  impose  on 
employers  and  employees  an  obligation  to 
do  this  within  a  set  period  of  time. 

Mr.  Perreault  also  said  that  the  rights 
and  powers  of  the  Quebec  Labour  Rela¬ 
tions  Board  should  be  more  definite. 

In  questions  of  union  recognition,  he 
suggested  that  the  Board  should  order  a 
secret  vote  in  order  to  enable  the  employees 
to  decide  what  labour  organization  shall 
have  the  right  to  represent  them  for  the 
purpose  of  concluding  a  collective  agree¬ 
ment. 

The  speaker  also  suggested  that  the  law 
should  provide  sanction  for  the  decisions  of 
arbitration  boards  or  courts  so  that  their 
influence  may  be  more  effective  in  the 
settlement  of  disputes  between  employers 
and  employees.  He  specified  that  the  law 
should  provide  for  a  strike  vote  in  cases 
where  the  two  parties  do  not  submit  to 
the  arbitration  law. 

According  to  Mr.  Perreault,  the  decision 
should  become  enforceable  if  the  vote 
proves  negative.  On  the  other  hand,  if 
the  rule  is  decided  upon,  the  same  arbitra¬ 
tion  award  should  become  enforceable  if 
the  parties  cannot  come  to  an  understand¬ 
ing  after  a  strike  of  two  or  three  months. 


OUl  Age  Assistance  Paid 
To  94,000  at  Yearns  End 

The  number  of  persons  receiving  old  age 
assistance  in  Canada  increased  during  the 
last  quarter  of  1954  from  93,972  at 
September  30  to  94,022  at  December  31. 

The  federal  Government’s  contributions 
under  the  federal-provincial  scheme  totalled 
$5,228,092.87  for  the  quarter,  compared  with 
$5,217,986.32  in  the  preceding  quarter.  Since 
the  inception  of  the  Act,  the  federal 
Government  has  contributed  $57,329,263.22. 

At  December  31,  1954,  the  average 

monthly  assistance  in  the  provinces  paying 
a  maximum  of  $40  a  month  ranged  from 
$33.58  to  $37.81,  except  for  one  province 
where  the  average  was  $27.23.  In  New¬ 
foundland,  w'hich  pays  a  maximum  of  $30 
a  month,  the  average  was  $29.36. 


Family  Allowances 

At  December  31,  1954,  family  allowances 
were  being  paid  to  2,176,130  Canadian 
families  for  5,104,662  children,  the  House  of 
Commons  was  told  by  F.  G.  Robertson, 
Parliamentary  Assistant  to  the  Minister  of 
National  Health  and  Welfare,  in  answer  to 
a  question.  In  December,  a  total  of 
$30,842,458  was  paid  in  family  allowances. 


Plan  Equal  Peiy  Gradually 
In  British  Civil  Service 

A  plan  to  bring  in  equal  pay  for  women 
in  Britain’s  non-industrial  civil  service  on 
a  gradual  basis  has  been  announced  by  the 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer.  The  arrange¬ 
ment  w'ill  cover  155,000  women. 

From  January  1  of  this  year,  increases 
will  take  place  annually,  until  1961,  when 
men  and  w-omen  will  be  receiving  equal 
pay  for  the  same  work. 

The  36,000  non-industrial  civil  servants 
not  included  in  the  arrangement  (mostly 
telephonists  and  telegraphers)  w-ill  have 
their  case  considered  separately. 

Women  in  the  industrial  civil  service 
(Royal  Ordnance  factories)  were  not  in¬ 
cluded,  the  Chancellor  explained,  because 
the  Government  considered  it  essential  to 
follow  the  fair  wage  principle  and  to  con¬ 
tinue,  as  at  present,  to  pay  its  women 
employees  in  industry  in  accordance  with 
the  general  practice  in  the  trade  concerned. 
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Proceedings  of  ParUament  of  Labour  Interest 


January  24 

Unemployment  Percentages 

The  Minister  of  Labour  supplied  the 
following  information  in  reply  to  a  ques¬ 
tion  concerning  the  percentage  of  unem¬ 
ployment  to  the  population  and  to  total 


employment 
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6-4 
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January  27 

4-6 
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Layoffs  in  the  Aircraft  Industry 


Asked  if  protests  had  been  received  from 
labour  bodies  in  Winnipeg  concerning  lay¬ 
offs  in  the  aircraft  industry  and  for  a 
statement  on  the  matter,  the  Minister  of 
Trade  and  Commerce  replied  that  repre¬ 
sentations  had  been  received. 

By  January  31,  he  said,  layoffs  at 
hlacDonald  Brothers  Aircraft  Limited 
would  total  approximately  100.  Some  two- 
thirds  of  the  layoffs  are  the  result  of  cut¬ 
backs  in  the  turbo  department  supplying 
parts  to  A.  V.  Roe.  A  further  slight  reduc¬ 
tion  would  take  place  in  February  or 
March,  after  which  employment  is  expected 
to  remain  reasonably  steady  for  the  next 
year. 

As  regards  Trans-Canada  Air  Lines,  at 
present  632  persons  are  employed  on  main¬ 
tenance  work  for  the  RCAF,  the  Minister 
said.  This  work  is  to  be  transferred  back 
to  the  service  by  the  summer.  In  the 


(1)  — Population  figures  refer  to  persons  14  years  of 
age  and  over  in  civilian  non-institutional  categories. 

(2)  — No  labour  force  survey  data  available  for 
December  in  1950  and  1951. 


meantime,  it  is  expected  that  some  300 
additional  men  will  be  employed  at 
Winnipeg  on  the  Viscount  program.  This 
will  bring  the  total  layoff  betw^een  now  and 
next  June  to  about  332  persons. 

January  28 

Federal  Labour  Code 

In  a  reference  to  press  reports  to  the 
effect  that  the  validity  of  the  federal  labour 
code  had  been  questioned,  the  Minister  of 
Labour  was  asked  if  he  was  prepared  to 
make  a  statement  on  the  progress  being 
made  with  respect  to  revision  of  federal 
labour  legislation.  The  Minister  replied 
as  follows: 

I  assume  the  question  refers  to  the  refer¬ 
ence  made  by  the  Governor  General  in 
Council  to  the  Supreme  Court  of  Canada 
under  the  provisions  of  the  Supreme  Court 
Act  of  certain  questions  of  law  relating  to 
the  application  and  validity  of  the  Indus¬ 
trial  Relations  and  Disputes  Investigation 
Act.  This  reference  has  been  set  dowm  by 
the  Supreme  Court  for  hearing  during  the 
current  w^eek  and  I  understand  the  hearing 
is  being  proceeded  with  at  this  time. 

Hon.  members  pe  probaly  aware  that 
disputes  arising  in  connection  with  the 
employment  of  longshoremen  and  stevedores 
in  the  loading  and  unloading  of  ships  have 
been  ha.ndled  by  my  Department  under  the 
Industrial  Relations  and  Disputes  Investiga¬ 
tion  Act  since  its  inception,  and  prior  to  that 
for  many  years  under  the  earlier  Industrial 
Disputes  Investigation  Act. 

However,  in  1954,  upon  an  application 
made  by  District  No.  50  of  the  United  Mine 
Workers  to  the  Ontario  Labour  Relations 
Board  under  the  provision  of  the  Ontario 
Labour  Relations  Act,  that  Board  accepted 
jurisdiction  and  certified  the  applicant 
union  as  bargaining  agent  for  employees  of 
the  Eastern  Canada  Stevedoring  Company 
employed  in  the  loading  and  unloading  of 
ships  at  the  docks  in  Toronto  harbour. 

The  validity  of  this  order  of  the  Ontario 
Board  was  challenged  by  a  rival  union  which 
had  theretofore  exercised  bargaining  rights 
for  these  employees,  namely,  the  Brotherhood 
of  Railway  and  Steamship  Clerks,  Freight 
Handlers,  Express  and  Station  Employees. 

The  Attorney-General  of  Ontario  inter¬ 
vened  in  these  proceedings  and  gave  notice 
to  the  Attorney-General  of  Canada  that  in 
the  proceedings  the  constitutional  validity  of 
the  federal  statute,  the  Industrial  Relations 
and  Disputes  Investigation  Act,  would  be 
brought  into  question  by  the  province  on  the 
ground  that  the  act  is  ultra  vires  to  the 
Parliament  of  Canada  because  it  is  legisla¬ 
tion  in  relation  to  property  and  civil  rights 
in  the  province. 

Since  the  validity  of  the  federal  legisla¬ 
tion  was  thus  raised  in  the  proceedings,  it 
was  considered  advisable  by  the  Government 
to  have  the  application  of  the  federal  legis¬ 
lation  in  respect  to  the  employees  settled 
with  the  least  possible  delay  by  reference  to 
the  Supreme  Court  of  Canada,  and  at  the 
same  time  to  obtain  the  opinion  of  the 
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Supreme  Court  on  the  question  raised  by  the 
Attorney-General  of  Ontario,  namely,  the 
jurisdiction  of  Parliament  to  enact  the 
Industrial  Relations  and  Disputes  Investiga¬ 
tion  Act.  The  following  questions  of  law 
have  therefore  been  submitted  to  the 
Supreme  Court  of  Canada  for  hearing  and 
consideration,  namely: 

(1)  Does  the  Industrial  Relations  and 
Disputes  Investigation  Act,  Revised  Statutes 
of  Canada,  chapter  152,  apply  in  respect  of 
the  employees  in  Toronto  of  the  Eastern 
Canada  Stevedoring  Company  Limited 
employed  in  connection  with  the  loading  and 
unloading  of  ships? 

(2)  Is  the  Industrial  Relations  and  Dis¬ 
putes  Investigation  Act  ultra  vires  to  the 
Parliament  of  Canada,  either  in  whole  or  in 
part  and,  if  so,  in  what  particular  or 
particulars  and  to  what  extent? 

Decision  on  the  matter  of  amendments  to 
the  Industrial  Relations  and  Disputes  In¬ 
vestigation  Act  will  be  deferred  pending 
receipt  of  the  report  of  the  Supreme  Court 
on  this  reference.  .  .  . 

The  railway  unions  representing  non¬ 
operating  employees  of  the  railways  have 
indicated  that  it  is  their  intention  to  under¬ 
take  an  early  study  of  the  provisions  of  the 
Industrial  Relations  and  Disputes  Investiga¬ 
tion  Act  relating  to  conciliation  and  to 
thereafter  make  appropriate  representations 
to  the  Government.  Naturally,  we  would 
want  to  have  the  benefit  of  such  repre¬ 
sentations  and  to  have  the  opportunity  of 
studying  them  when  they  are  forthcoming. 
Consequently,  for  this  reason  also,  we  are 
postponing  any  further  amendment  to  the 
Act  for  the  time  being. 


January  31 

Joint  Consultation 

Consultation  between  management  and 
labour  as  a  means  of  improving  the  coal 
mining  industry  was  advocated  during  a 
discussion  of  the  impact  on  industry  of 
technological  advance. 

Referring  to  the  “disheartening  picture” 
of  the  industry  as  presented  in  the  recent 
report  of  the  Dominion  Coal  Board,  A.  J. 
MacEachen,  the  member  for  Inverness- 
Richmond,  said: 

The  predominant  characteristic  of  Cana¬ 
dian  coal  mining  is  that  the  labour  bill 
makes  up  the  major  part  of  the  total 
production  cost.  At  the  moment  the  wage 
bill  or,  if  you  wish,  the  income  to  the 
worker  is  such  that  about  53  cents  of  every 
dollar  spent  on  coal  production  goes  to  the 
working  force.  If  a  wider  definition  is 
taken  of  the  wage  bill,  then  60  cents  of 
each  dollar  goes  to  the  working  force. 

I  am  not  suggesting  that  wages  in  this 
industry  are  too  great;  far  from  it.  This 
fact,  however,  namely  the  proportion  of 
labour  cost  to  total  production  cost,  is 
suggestive  of  a  solution.  This  means  that 
the  working  force  in  the  coal  mines,  if 
properly  organized  and  activated,  could 
effect  substantial  reductions  in  total  cost 
through  _  their  ability  to  control  the  wage 
bill  which  is  such  a  large  share  of  the 
total  operating  costs. 


I  am  convinced  that  if  coal  miners  were 
given  an  opportunity  to  influence  production 
decisions,  improvement  would  definitely 
result.  The  miners  and  their  families  are 
those  most  vitally  concerned  with  the  welfare 
of  this  industry.  Seldom,  however,  is  any 
thought  given  to  the  best  method  of 
harnessing  this  great  human  resource  for 
the  rehabilitation  of  the  industry.  I  suggest 
that  the  Dominion  Coal  Board,  management 
and  trade  unions  could  examine  with  profit 
those  instances,  of  which  there  are  now  a 
growing  number,  where  this  approach  has 
brought  about  the  kind  of  atmosphere  that 
is  conducive  to  improving  production 
efficiency. 

February  7 

Human  Rights 

Draft  Bill  of  Rights  introduced  by  Mr. 
.1.  G.  Diefenbaker  (Prince  Albert).  The 
Bill  would  ensure,  among  other  rights, 
freedom  of  religion,  freedom  of  speech  and 
freedom  of  the  press  and  radio. 

February  8 

Voluntary  Revocable  Check-off 

The  House  of  Commons  voted  down  by 
133  to  54  a  bill  to  make  the  check-off  of 
union  dues,  on  a  voluntary  basis,  com¬ 
pulsory  for  employers  under  federal 
jurisdiction.* 

Speaking  during  the  debate  on  the 
motion,  the  Minister  of  Labour  said  his 
Government  is  of  the  opinion  that  the 
check-off  is  a  matter  for  collective 
bargaining. 

The  Minister  laid  before  the  House  a 
table  showing  the  results  of  a  survey  of 
the  instance  of  the  check-off  in  all  its 
various  forms  in  industrial  establishments 
coming  under  federal  jurisdiction.  Out  of 
392,500  employees  under  federal  jurisdic¬ 
tion,  it  showed,  277,800  were  covered  by 
collective  agreements,  of  whom  223,400  had 
some  form  of  check-off. 

February  9 

Equalizing  of  Educational  Opportunity 

On  the  ground  that  federal  control  might 
be  involved  and  provincial  autonomy  in¬ 
fringed,  the  Minister  of  Citizenship  and 
Immigration  opposed  a  motion  introduced 
by  Mr.  R.  R.  Knight  (Saskatoon)  propos¬ 
ing  federal  grants  to  the  provinces  for 
education.  The  motion  read  as  follows: 


*On  Februarjf  7  the  Government  of  Guatemala 
restored  a  regulation  that  makes  it  obligatory  for 
an  employer  to  deduct  union  dues  from  his 
employees’  pay  if  they  request  it.  The  original 
decree,  issued  only  a  short  time  before,  eliminated 
any  employer  obligation  to  checkoff  union  dues.  The 
amended  version  eliminates  only  any  employer 
obligation  to  checkoff  ‘'extraordinary”  dues. 
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That,  in  the  opinion  of  this  House,  the 
Government  should  take  into  consideration 
the  advisability  of  taking  steps  to  relieve 
the  financial  crisis  in  education,  without 
encroaching  in  any  way  on  the  exclusive 
jurisdiction  of  the  provinces  in  this  field,  by 
granting  financial  assistance  to  the  various 
provinces  for  the  expansion  and  equaliza¬ 
tion  of  educational  opportunity  across 
Canada. 

The  debate  was  adjourned. 

February  10 

Employment  on  St.  Lawrence  Seaway 

In  reply  to  an  inquiry  concerning  the 
methods  being  used  in  the  recruitment  of 
personnel  for  employment  on  the  St. 
Lawrence  Seaway,  the  Minister  of  Labour 
said  that  the  National  Employment  Service 
has,  from  the  beginning,  participated  in  the 
planning,  both  as  to  recruitment  of  workers 
within  Canada  and  in  simplifying  the 
movement  of  workers  to  and  from  across 
the  international  boundary. 

No  outside  organization,  said  the  Min¬ 
ister,  has  been  authorized  to  indicate  that 
it  is  acting  as  an  agent  for  the  Seaway. 

February  11 

Equal  Pay  Bill 

Bill  to  provide  for  equal  pay  for  equal 
work,  introduced  by  Mrs.  Ellen  Fairclough, 
member  for  (Hamilton  West),  read  a 
second  time. 

Speaking  on  the  bill,  the  Minister  of 
Labour  recalled  that  when  it  was  intro¬ 
duced  last  year  he  stated  that,  although  in 
agreement  wdth  the  underlying  principle, 
further  investigation  was  required  before 
he  could  support  the  measure. 

The  question  is  not  one  alone  of  equal 
pay  for  equal  work,  he  said;  it  involves 
the  larger  problem  of  women’s  wages  in 
general.  This  whole  problem  is  one  that 
the  new  Women’s  Bureau  has  set  itself 
to  study. 

Later  in  the  debate,  the  Minister  said: 

I  wish  to  repeat  that  I  support  fully  the 
principle  of  equal  remuneration  for  equal 
work,  and  all  reasonable  and  practical 
measures  for  the  extension  of  the  applica¬ 
tion  of  the  principle  in  this  country.  Since 
the  recent  establishment  and  organization  of 
our  Women’s  Bureau  the  Department  has 
done  a  good  deal  in  this  regard.  It  is  the 
view  of  those  who  have  engaged  in  this 
study  that  further  investigation  is  desirable 
before  final  conclusions  are  reached  as  to 
the  kind  of  legislative  action  in  the  federal 
field.  I  wish  to  assure  my  hon.  friend  that 
this  investigation  will  be  carried  forward 
quickly  to  completion.  And  in  doing  so 
there  will  be  opportunity  for  all  private 
organizations  and  groups  who  have  expressed 
general  views  in  support  of  the  legislative 
approach  to  confer  with  my  Department  and 
produce  relevant  data  in  support  of  their 
views.  That  we  will  warmly  welcome. 


I  hope  that  in  view  of  what  I  have  said, 
and  after  a  discussion  of  this  matter,  the 
sponsor  of  this  bill  will  not  wish  to  press 
it  to  a  vote  but  will  feel  that  she  has 
accomplished  her  purpose.  If  she  finds  that 
is  not  possible,  it  will  be  clear  from  what  I 
have  said  that  while  I  am  not  denying  the 
good  principle  involved  here,  I  shall  have  to 
vote  against  second  reading  of  this  particular 
bill. 

The  debate  was  adjourned. 

On  February  15,  the  sponsor  of  the  bill 
requested  that  it  be  put  to  the  vote.  The 
motion  was  defeated,  107  to  83. 

February  14 

Guaranteed  Annual  Wage 

The  incidence  of  the  guaranteed  annual 
wage  in  Canada  was  the  subject  of  an 
inquiry  by  the  member  for  Winnipeg  North 
Centre,  Stanley  Knowles. 

Asked  how  many  collective  agreements 
include  provision  for  the  guaranteed  annual 
wage  and  the  number  of  employees  covered 
by  such  contracts,  the  Minister  of  Labour 
replied : 

A  study  of  guaranteed  wage  and  employ¬ 
ment  plans  in  collective  agreements  in  a 
selected  sample  of  937  agreements  covering 
610,000  workers  or  about  40  per  cent  of  the 
total  number  of  workers  under  collective 
agreements  was  published  in  the  Labour 
Gazette  of  September  1953.  In  this  sample 
two  guaranteed  annual  wage  plans  were 
found  in  the  manufacturing  industries  and 
three  in  non-manufacturing  industries.  The 
total  number  of  workers  covered  by  these 
five  agreements  was  1,900.  One  of  the  five 
plans  has  since  been  discontinued. 

In  a  survey  of  working  conditions  in  April 
1954,  which  was  answered  by  6.684  manu¬ 
facturing  establishments  with  802,500  plant 
employees,  eight  establishments  with  total 
employment  of  1,050  replied  that  they  had 
an  annual  wage  guarantee.  Of  these  eight 
establishments,  five  reported  having  no 
collective  agreement  and  in  the  remaining 
three  plants  a  guaranteed  annual  wage 
provision  was  not  included  in  the  agree¬ 
ments. 

The  Minister  was  also  asked  if  his 
Department  is  making  any  studies  as  to 
the  possibility  of  encouraging  inclusion  of 
a  guaranteed  annual  wage  provision  in 
collective  agreements.  His  reply  was  no, 
but  that  studies  of  a  general  nature  are 
made  as  he  had  indicated.  The  usual 
practice  followed,  he  added,  is  to  report 
on  studies  of  this  nature  in  the  Labour 
Gazette. 

Income  Tax  Exemptions 

By  a  vote  of  86  to  60,  the  House  of 
Commons  defeated  a  motion  to  remove  the 
3-per-cent  floor  in  relation  to  the  deducti¬ 
bility  of  medical  expenses  for  income  tax 
purposes. 
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February  16 

National  Housing  Act 

A  reduction  in  the  maximum  interest 
rate  on  insured  loans  under  Part  I  of  the 
National  Housing  Act  from  5J  per  cent  to 
5h  per  cent  was  announced  by  the  Min¬ 
ister  of  Public  Works. 

February  17 

Disabled  Persons  Act 

Asked  which  provinces  had  signed  agree¬ 
ments  under  the  Disabled  Persons  Act,  the 


Minister  of  National  Health  and  Welfare 
replied  that  agreements  have  been  signed 
and  completed  with  New  Brunswick,  Nova 
Scotia,  Saskatchewan,  Alberta  and  Prince 
Edward  Island  and  that,  with  the  exception 
of  Prince  Edward  Island,  allowances  are 
now  actually  being  paid  by  these  provinces 
under  the  disability  program. 

Agreements  have  been  signed  with 
Ontario  and  Manitoba,  the  Minister  added, 
and  it  is  hoped  they  will  be  completed  at 
an  early  date.  Signed  agreements  have  not 
yet  been  received  from  British  Columbia, 
Newfoundland  and  Quebec. 


footer  SSriefs  Presented  to  Provinciul  Govts. 


Duplessis  Warns  Labour 
To  Shun  Political  Action 

Quebec’s  Premier  has  warned  that  labour 
organizations  engaging  in  political  action 
“will  suffer  the  consequences”. 

The  Hon.  Maurice  Duplessis  made  this 
declaration  when  the  Quebec  Provincial 
Federation  of  Labour  (TLC)  presented  its 
annual  brief  February  9.  He  congratulated 
the  organization  on  not  associating  politics 
with  labour  questions. 

The  brief  was  read  by  the  Federation 
President,  Roger  Provost,  who  headed  the 
delegation. 

In  reply  to  certain  recommendations  con¬ 
tained  in  the  brief,  the  Premier  disclosed 
that  his  government  will  shortly  submit 
amendments  to  the  Labour  Relations  Act 
intended  to  deal  severely  with  employers 
who,  in  practice,  do  not  respect  the  rights 
of  unions. 

He  said  that  he  was  in  favour  of  increas¬ 
ing  the  amount  of  the  fines  provided  for 
employers  who  dismiss,  suspend  or  transfer 
a  wage-earner  because  of  union  activities. 

He  added  that  other  amendments  will  be 
made  for  the  purpose  of  curbing  injunc¬ 
tions  which  impede  the  settlement  of  labour 
disputes.  He  emphasized  that  injunctions 
have  been  done  away  with  but  said  that 
certain  judges  consider  that  they  can  still 
be  granted. 

The  Federation’s  brief  stated  that  the 
atmosphere  of  industrial  relations  in  Quebec 
is  far  from  improving;  for  this  state  of 
affairs  it  blamed  “labour  legislation  and  the 
increased  resistance  of  employers”.  It  added 
that  the  workers’  right  of  association  is 
now  being  “disregarded  and  frequently 
denied  and  scoffed  at”. 

In  the  field  of  arbitration,  the  Federation 
pointed  out  that  the  choice  of  arbitrators 
is  becoming  more  and  more  difficult 


because  of  the  limited  number  of  known 
persons  enjoying  the  confidence  and  respect 
of  the  parties.  The  Federation  suggested 
that  the  Superior  Labour  Council  draw  up 
a  list  of  impartial  persons  who  could  act 
as  arbitrators. 

The  Federations  also  recommended  that 
unions  be  allowed  to  prosecute  employers 
just  as  employers  can  prosecute  unions.  In 
this  connection,  the  Premier  stressed  the 
fact  that  he  intended  to  forward  this 
recommendation  to  the  Right  Hon.  Mr. 
Justice  Thibaudeau  Rinfret,  to  whom  the 
Government  intends  to  entrust  the  revision 
of  the  Civil  Code  of  the  province. 

The  main  brief  of  the  Federation  was 
followed  by  a  supplementarj^  brief  which 
contained  several  other  recommendations, 
including  those  recommending : — 

Limiting  to  12  months  the  duration  of 
collective  agreements  signed  between 
municipal  and  school  corporations  and 
their  employees  following  arbitration; 

Legislation  to  make  pension  funds  com¬ 
pulsory  for  firemen  and  the  payment  of 
allowances  to  the  wives  and  children  of 
firemen  who  lose  their  lives  while  carrying 
out  their  duties; 

A  special  tax  for  shopping  centres  and 
chain  stores; 

The  concluding  of  an  agreement  with 
Central  Mortgage  and  Housing  Corpora¬ 
tion  so  that  those  who  want  to  become 
home-owners  may  take  advantage  of  both 
the  federal  and  the  provincial  housing 
laws; 

Compulsory  automobile  insurance; 

Establishment  of  permanent  labour 
courts; 

An  inquiry  into  the  price  of  medicine. 
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Alberta  TLC  Federation 
Asks  Labour  Act  Changes 

A  separate  section  of  the  provincial 
Labour  Act,  which  would  cover  employees 
in  the  construction  industry,  w'as  requested 
in  the  annual  brief  of  the  Alberta  Federa¬ 
tion  ^  of^  Labour  (TLC)  presented  to  the 
provincial  Government  December  7.  The 
labour  brief  said  that  a  separate  section 
w'as  necessary  in  view  of  the  specific 
problems  affecting  the  construction  industry. 

Amendment  of  the  Act  in  order  that 
government  employees  might  “enjoy  the 
benefits”  of  collective  bargaining  was  also 
requested  by  the  Federation,  which  noted 
that  the  Government  was  denying  to  these 
workers  what  it  prescribed  for  other  citizens 
of  the  province. 

Changes  in  elections  conducted  under  the 
Labour  Act  were  called  for  in  order  that 
bargaining  agents  would  be  elected  by  a 
majority  of  the  workers  entitled  to  vote. 
The  Federation  pointed  out  that  at 
present  workers  not  voting  are  considered 
to  have  voted  against  certification.  In 
addition,  the  labour  body  called  for  strike 
votes  on  a  company  basis  instead  of  on  a 
shop  basis.  The  brief  said  that  in  small 
establishments  a  worker  will  often  vote 
against  strike  action  because  he  “does  not 
want  to  be  singled  out  by  the  process  of 
elimination  that  is  so  easy  under  the 
circumstances”. 

The  prohibition  of  injunctions  in  labour 
disputes  was  called  for  by  the  Federation. 
It  requested  legislation  that  would  give 
both  parties  to  a  dispute  the  opportunity 
of  appearing  and  stating  the  facts  of  the 
dispute  before  an  injunction  was  issued. 

Terming  unemployment  “one  of  the 
greatest  factors  for  your  consideration,” 
the  labour  body  urged  the  enactment  of 
the  five-day  40-hour  week.  It  said  that 
present  exemptions  under  the  Hours  of 
Work  Act  have  rendered  that  legislation 
“almost  ineffective”. 

An  increase  in  the  minimum  wage  to 
“at  least”  $1  an  hour  was  urged  in  the 
brief  in  order  that  low-paid  workers  “may 
have  a  much-deserved  improvement  in 
their  standard  of  living”.  Terming  the 
plight  of  the  unorganized  worker  living  on 
the  minimum  wage  “a  pitiful  one,”  the 
brief  said  that  in  many  cases  both  husbands 
and  wives  were  forced  to  work  and  that 
this  often  led  to  “broken  homes  and 
delinquent  children”. 

A  lengthy  series  of  requested  amend¬ 
ments  to  the  Workmen’s  Compensation 
Act  was  featured  in  the  Federation’s  brief. 
These  included:- — 

Increases  in  benefits  to  100  per  cent  of 
earnings. 


Increases  in  earnings  on  which  compensa¬ 
tion  is  based  to  $4,000  annually. 

Compensation  payments  to  be  based  on 
the  highest  prevailing  wage  for  the  injured 
worker’s  occupation  during  employment 
and  paid  from  the  time  of  disability  to 
the  time  of  final  settlement. 

Compensation  to  be  paid  injured  workers 
until  they  are  fit  to  resume  employment  on 
the  job  on  which  they  were  injured  or 
until  employment  suitable  and  acceptable 
to  them  has  been  obtained. 

The  Act  to  give  uniform  coverage  to 
all  occupations. 

All  employers  to  be  placed  on  a  single 
schedule  with  assessments  to  be  paid  on  all 
employees. 

Retroactive  proportionate  adjustments  to 
be  made  in  all  pensions  under  the  Act. 

All  employees  of  hospitals  to  be  covered 
by  the  legislation. 

The  enactment  of  a  Fair  Employment 
Act,  similar  to  those  in  effect  in  other 
provinces  and  to  the  Act  passed  by  the 
federal  Government,  was  recommended  in 
the  brief.  The  Federation  said  that  though 
the  provincial  Government  was  opposed  to 
discrimination,  there  was  nothing  on  the 
statute  books  to  indicate  this  -disapproval. 

A  contributory  pension  plan,  adminis¬ 
tered  by  the  Government,  was  urged  for 
workers  in  the  province  who  did  not  have 
the  opportunity  of  working  for  one 
employer  on  a  permanent  basis  and  who 
because  of  the  nature  of  their  occupation 
or  craft  are  employed  by  several  employers 
in  a  lifetime.  The  scheme,  in  conjunction 
with  the  Alberta  Government  Annuity  Plan, 
was  called  “the  most  feasible”  for  such 
workers. 

Definite  action  by  the  Government  in 
favour  of  union  security  “wherever  the 
majority  of  employees  of  an  employer  vote 
in  the  affirmative”  was  urged  in  the  labour 
brief.  The  labour  body  said  that  in  many 
cases  “dissension  is  created  because  a 
minority  of  employees  are  content  to 
accept  all  the  benefits  of  a  union  without 
contributing  towards  the  cost  of  establish¬ 
ing  these  benefits”.  The  TLC  Federation 
said  that  upon  request  the  Board  of  Indus¬ 
trial  Relations  should  be  authorized  to 
conduct  a  vote  to  determine  the  wishes 
of  a  bargaining  agent  concerning  union 
security.  Where  a  majority  favoured  union 
shop  conditions,  this  principle  should 
become  a  part  of  the  collective  agreement, 
the  brief  said. 

Among  the  other  items  dealt  with  in 
the  Federation’s  15-page  brief  were  the 
following:  statutory  holidays,  the  Trades¬ 
men’s  Qualifications  Act,  apprenticeship,  the 
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union  label,  camp  regulations,  health, 
medical  research,  jury  fees,  night  courts, 
gas  and  oil  prices,  automobile  insurance, 
highway  traffic,  motor  vehicle  inspection, 
the  Cities  Act,  the  Boilers  Act,  the  Elec¬ 
trical  Protection  Act  and  gas  regulations. 


Nfld.  Governtnent  Plants 
Aid  Company  Unions — TLC 

Unfair  conditions  and  inadequate  pay 
provisions  resulting  from  unorganized  and 
company-union  plants  were  criticized  by 
the  Newfoundland  Federation  of  Labour 
(TLC)  in  its  brief  to  the  provincial 
Government  January  21.  In  a  12-page 
memorandum,  covering  22  topics,  the 
labour  body  called  for  the  exclusion  of 
legal  counsellors  from  proceedings  of  the 
Labour  Relations  Board,  provision  for  the 
legal  application  of  the  union  shop  prin¬ 
ciple  as  part  of  a  collective  agreement 
■where  a  certified  bargaining  agent  requests 
it,  granting  of  full  collective  bargaining 
rights  to  Government  employees,  provincial 
support  of  a  national  health  insurance  plan 
and  the  amendment  of  the  Workmen’s 
Compensation  Act. 

Referring  to  labour  problems  in  the  new 
Government-sponsored  industries,  the 
Federation  said  “several  instances  have 
been  brought  to  our-  attention  where 
workers  in  these  industries  were  an 
enforced  audience  on  company  time  to 
hear  the  plant  management  tell  them  the 
usual  fairy  tale  about  the  desirability  of  a 
company  union  in  preference  to  the  regular 
type  of  organization”. 

It  added:  “We  support  our  Govern¬ 
ment’s  policy  of  industrial  development 
and  we  wish  to  see  all  industries  succeed, 
but  we  cannot  be  expected  to  stand  idly 
by  and  permit  these  industries  to  be  built 
upon  the  sweat  of  our  people  under  unfair 
conditions  or  inadequate  pay  provisions 
which  usually  result  from  unorganized  or 
company-union  plants.” 

The  TLC  Federation  urged  the  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Economic  Development  to  advise 
“our  immigrant  employers”  that  Newfound¬ 
land  unions  were  prepared  to  co-operate 
“to  the  fullest  extent  possible”  and  to  be 
“reasonable  in  all  their  dealings”  pro¬ 
vided  the  employers  “are  prepared  to  do 
likewise”. 

On  the  question  of  barring  legal  coun¬ 
sellors  from  Labour  Board  hearings,  the 
labour  body  said  lawyers  are  “inclined  to 
concentrate  upon  the  art  of  winning  a  case 
for  a  client  rather  than  endeavouring  to 
promote  peaceful  industrial  relations”.  The 
brief  added:  “The  bald  truth  of  the  matter 


is  that  legal  counsel  work  for  a  fee,  which 
is  their  privilege,  but  they  do  not  have  to 
live  with  their  mistakes,  which  sometimes 
create  bitter  feelings  between  employers  and 
unions,  disturb  industrial  peace  and  thereby 
defeat  the  whole  purpose  of  labour  rela¬ 
tions  legislation.” 

Concerning  the  union  shop,  the  Federa¬ 
tion  called  for  the  amendment  of  the 
Labour  Relations  Act  so  that  the  union 
shop  principle  would  become  part  of  a 
collective  agreement  where  a  certified 
bargaining  agent  requests  this  from  an 
employer.  The  Federation  said  “the 
moral,  social  and  economic  justification  for 
the  union  shop  has,  we  believe,  been 
established  and  no  sound  arguments  have 
been  or  can  be  produced  to  deny  workers 
this  condition  where  a  majority  of  them 
request  it”. 

The  establishment  of  “contractual  rela¬ 
tionships”  between  the  Government  and 
its  employees  was  urged  by  the  Federation 
in  calling  for  the  amendment  of  the  Labour 
Relations  Act.  It  said  it  could  see  no 
reason  why  such  employees  should  be 
denied  full  collective  bargaining  rights. 

Amendment  of  the  Workmen’s  Com¬ 
pensation  Act  so  that  compensation  would 
be  based  on  75  per  cent  of  the  normal 
earnings  of  an  injured  workman  was 
advocated  in  the  brief.  Increases  in  the 
maximum  ceiling  wage  for  compensation  to 
S4,000  annually,  to  $20  per  month  for  a 
dependent  child  with  one  parent  and  the 
minimum  widow’s  allowances  to  $75 
monthly  were  also  recommended. 

By  establishing  a  provincial  health  insur¬ 
ance  plan,  Newfoundland  would  take  the 
lead  in  developing  a  national  program,  the 
labour  body  argued.  It  added  that  if  this 
were  not  possible,  the  Government  should 
“officially  support”  the  idea  of  a  federal 
plan  through  its  “connections  in  Ottawa”. 

Government  encouragement  of  year- 
round  construction  and  federal  public 
works  projects  to  take  place  in  the  employ¬ 
ment  off-season  was  recommended  in  the 
Federation’s  brief.  It  warned  that  though 
Newfoundland  has  been  more  fortunate 
than  the  rest  of  the  country  concerning 
unemployment,  the  province  was  still 
“extremely  vulnerable”  to  seasonal  unem¬ 
ployment. 

Federation  requests  and  recommendations 
were  also  made  with  respect  to  the  follow¬ 
ing:  power  and  telephones,  jury  fees,  the 
election  act,  finance  companies,  equal  pay 
legislation,  minimum  wages,  apprenticeship, 
housing,  the  Shops  Act,  the  Logging  Act, 
social  welfare,  right  of  way  for  children, 
hospital  services,  road  signs,  roads  and 
highways,  and  fire  departments. 
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AFL  and  CIO  Agree  to  Merge 

Decision  ends  20-year  split  in  United  States  labour  movement.  Plan 
adopted  calls  for  creation  of  single  federation  that  will  "preserve 
integrity  of  all  affiliates;  15  million  trade  unionists  will  unite 


A  20-year  split  in  the  ranks  of  organized 
labour  in  the  United  States  was  ended 
February  9  when  leaders  of  the  American 
Federation  of  Labour  and  the  Congress  of 
Industrial  Organizations  agreed,  at  a  meet¬ 
ing  in  Miami  Beach,  Fla.,  to  merge  the  two 
groups. 

The  merger  plan  adopted  by  negotiating 
teams  headed  by  AFL  President  George 
Meany  and  CIO  President  Walter  Reuther 
provides  for  creation  of  “a  single  trade 
union  centre  which  will  preserve  the 
integrity  of  each  affiliated  national  and 
international  union”.  The  new  federation 
will  have  approximately  15,000,000  members. 

The  two  groups  separated  in  1935  in  a 
dispute  between  the  advocates  of  indus¬ 
trial  unionism  and  craft  unionism.  Nego¬ 
tiations  for  unity  began  in  earnest  two 
years  ago  and  on  June  9  last  year  64  AFL 
affiliates  and  29  CIO  unions  subscribed  to 
a  no-raiding  agreement  (L.G.,  June  1954, 
p.  772). 

Both  Mr.  Meany  and  Mr.  Reuther 
predicted  that  the  necessary  ratifications  of 
the  merger  agreement  would  be  obtained 
by  the  end  of  the  year. 

Following  approval  by  the  executives  of 
both  labour  organizations,  a  formal  con¬ 
stitution  for  the  new  federation  is  to  be 
drawn  up  along  the  lines  of  the  agreement. 
The  constitution  must  be  ratified  at 
separate  AFL  and  CIO  conventions  and 
then  by  a  joint  AFL-CIO  convention. 

Principles  of  Merger 

Among  the  principles  incorporated  in  the 
merger  agreement  were  the  following: — 

Each  national  and  international  union, 
federal  labour  union  and  organizing  com¬ 
mittee  holding  a  charter  or  certificate  of 
affiliation  granted  by  either  labour  group 
becomes,  by  virtue  of  the  merger,  an 
affiliate  of  the  new  federation. 

The  integrity  of  each  affiliated  union  in 
the  merged  federation  is  recognized  and 
will  be  established  by  a  provision  of  the 
constitution  requiring  every  affiliate  to 
respect  the  bargaining  relationship  of  every 
other  affiliate  and  not  to  engage  in  raiding 
the  established  collective  bargaining  rela¬ 
tionship  of  other  affiliates. 


Each  affiliated  union  will  have  the  same 
organizing  jurisdiction  in  the  merged 
federation  as  it  had  before. 

In  cases  of  conflicting  and  duplicating 
organizations  and  jurisdictions,  affiliates 
will  be  encouraged  to  ehminate  conflicts 
through  the  process  of  agreements,  merger 
or  other  means,  by  voluntary  agreement 
in  consultation  with  the  appropriate  officials 
of  the  merged  federation. 

The  new  federation  is  to  be  based  on  a 
constitutional  recognition  that  both  craft 
and  industrial  unions  are  “appropriate, 
equal  and  necessary”  as  methods  of  trade 
union  organization. 

The  merged  federation  will  constitution¬ 
ally  recognize  the  right  of  all  workers, 
without  regard  to  race,  creed,  colour  or 
national  origin,  to  share  in  the  full  benefits 
of  trade  union  organization.  The  federa¬ 
tion  will  establish  “appropriate  machinery” 
to  bring  about,  “at  the  earliest  possible 
date,  the  effective  implementation  of  this 
principle  of  non-discrimination”. 

The  new  federation  will  “constitutionally 
affirm  its  determination  to  protect  the 
American  trade  union  movement  from  any 
and  all  corrupt  influence  and  from  the 
undermining  efforts  of  Communist  agencies 
and  all  others  who  are  opposed  to  the 
basic  principles  of  our  democracy  and  of 
free  and  democratic  trade  unionism”. 

The  federation  will  establish  “appro¬ 
priate  internal  machinery”  in  order  to 
“keep  the  merged  federation  free  from  any 
taint  of  corruption  or  Communism”. 

Government  and  Structure 

A  department,  known  as  the  Council  of 
Industrial  Organizations  and  comparable  to 
existing  departments  of  the  American 
Federation  of  Labour,  will  be  established 
to  accept  all  industrial  unions  within  the 
new  body. 

Executive  officers  will  consist  of  a 
president  and  a  secretary-treasurer  elected 
at  regular  conventions  of  the  federation. 
Initially,  both  these  officers  will  be  elected 
from  unions  now  affiliated  with  the  AFL. 

Organization  activities  in  the  new  body 
will  be  headed  by  a  director  appointed  by 
the  president  and  subject  to  the  approval 
of  the  executive  council.  This  department, 
which  will  initially  be  headed  by  a  member 
of  a  CIO  union,  will  be  provided  with  the 
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The  President  of  the  largest  union  in 
the  United  States,  who  declined  to  sign 
the  AFL-CIO  no-raiding  agreement,  has 
endorsed  the  agreement  to  merge  the 
two  labour  organizations. 

Dave  Beck,  President  of  the  1,300,000- 
member  International  Brotherhood  of 
Teamsters  (AFL),  who  only  two  weeks 
earlier  had  told  his  own  union’s  executive 
board  that  he  wouldn’t  go  along  with 
any  unity  plan  that  tied  his  hands  on 
jurisdictional  issues,  said  he  could  find 
nothing  in  the  text  of  the  merger  agree¬ 
ment  to  which  he  had  any  objection.  'T 
am  very  pleased  with  it,”  he  said  at  the 
meeting  of  the  AFL  Executive  Council 
that  ratified  the  merger  agreement. 

He  said  he  was  especially  gratified 
that  the  pact  did  not  compel  all  unions 
to  sign  a  no-raiding  pledge.  He  reiter¬ 
ated  that  he  had  no  intention  of  signing 
such  a  pledge  voluntarily. 


staff  and  resources  necessary  to  carry  out 
organizational  activities  in  co-operation 
with  the  affiliated  unions. 

The  “supreme  governing  body”  of  the 
organization,  which  will  meet  every  two 
years,  will  be  the  convention.  Delegates 
of  affiliated  unions  will  vote  the  per  capita 
membership  of  the  unions  they  represent 
and  state  and  local  central  bodies  will  be 
entitled  to  one  vote  each  at  the  convention. 

In  addition  to  the  president  and  the 
secretary-treasurer,  27  vice-presidents  will 
be  elected  at  the  convention  and  with 
them  will  form  the  executive  council.  The 
council  will  meet  three  times  a  year  and 
will  be  empowered  to  carry  out  decisions 
arrived  at  by  the  convention  and  will 
carry  out  federation  policies  between  con¬ 
ventions.  At  first,  17  vice-presidents  will 
be  elected  from  AFL  unions  and  10  from 
CIO  affiliates. 

The  executive  committee,  consisting  of 
the  executive  officers  and  six  vice-presidents 
elected  by  the  council,  will  meet  bi-monthly 
to  advise  and  consult  with  the  executive 
on  policy  matters.  In  the  beginning,  three 
vice-presidents  will  be  selected  from  AFL 
unions  and  three  from  CIO  affiliates. 

The  general  board,  whose  membership 
will  include  the  executive  council  and  the 
president  or  principal  officer  of  each  of 
the  affiliated  national  or  international 
unions  in  the  new  body,  will  meet  at  least 
once  a  year  to  decide  all  policy  questions 
referred  to  it  by  the  executive  officers  and 
council.  The  rules  of  the  convention  as  to 
voting  wall  govern  the  general  board. 

Under  the  constitution,  the  merged  body 
will  have  committees  in  “appropriate 
fields  of  action”  which  will  be  staffed  with 
“due  recognition”  being  given  to  unions 
now  affiliated  with  the  AFL  and  the  CIO. 

The  new  constitution  will  provide  for 
state  and  local  central  bodies  of  the 


merged  organization.  The  Council  of 
Industrial  Organizations  will  be  permitted 
to  maintain  subordinate  councils,  as  now 
provided  for  departments  of  the  AFL. 
Existing  state  and  local  central  bodies  of 
the  two  unions  will  be  merged. 

Finances 

The  new  labour  body  will  take  over  all 
the  assets  of  the  AFL  and  those  net  assets 
of  the  CIO  “which  bear  the  same  relation¬ 
ship  to  the  membership  of  the  Congress 
of  Industrial  Organizations  (as  measured 
by  per  capita  paid  as  of  the  date  of  the 
1954  Congress  of  Industrial  Organizations 
convention)  as  the  net  assets  of  the 
American  Federation  of  Labour  as  of  the 
date  of  merger  bear  to  the  membership  of 
the  American  Federation  of  Labour 
(similarly  measured  as  of  the  date  of  the 
1954  American  Federation  of  Labour 
convention.)”  , 

Within  the  new  body,  the  Council  of 
Industrial  Organizations  will  take  over  the 
balance  of  the  assets  of  the  CIO,  after  all 
its  liabilities,  potential  and  accrued,  have 
been  provided  for.  The  per  capita  tax 
payable  by  national  and  international 
unions  and  organizing  committees  has  been 
set  at  four  cents  per  month.  The  per 
capita  tax  of  federal  labour  unions  and  local 
industrial  unions  is  to  be  not  less  than  80 
cents  monthly.  The  Council  of  Industrial 
Organizations,  acting  as  a  department,  will 
establish  its  own  per  capita  charge  as  will 
all  other  departments. 

Existing  Agreements 

The  present  no-raiding  agreement  will  be 
extended  for  two  years  beyond  its  present 
expiration  date  and  amended  to  make  it 
effective  between  all  unions  regardless  of 
their  former  affiliation.  Both  the  CIO 
organizational  disputes  agreement  and  the 
AFL  internal  disputes  plan  will  remain  in 
effect  for  unions  which  have  signed  them. 
Measures  will  be  taken  through  a  joint 
committee  to  incorporate  all  three  pacts 
into  a  combined  no-raiding  and  organiza¬ 
tion  and  jurisdictional  disputes  agreement. 

Methods  of  Merger 

According  to  the  agreement,  merger  will 
be  accomplished  by  the  following  steps : — 

Both  CIO  and  AFL  executive  councils 
will  meet  to  approve  the  pact.  (The  AFL 
executive  council,  meeting  concurrently 
with  the  merger  negotiations,  ratified  the 
agreement  the  day  after  it  was  signed;  the 
CIO  executive  board,  on  February  24.  Only 
the  CIO  Transport  Workers  (see  box, 
page  279)  dissented.) 
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Upon  their  approval,  a  proposed  con¬ 
stitution  for  the  new  federation  will  be 
drawn  up  by  a  joint  committee  and  will 
preserve,  consistent  with  the  merger  agree¬ 
ment,  “the  essential  features”  of  the 
present  AFL  and  CIO  constitutions  and 
the  “basic  rights  and  obligations”  of  unions 
affiliated  to  each. 

The  proposed  constitution  will  then  be 
submitted  to  the  executive  council  of  the 
two  labour  bodies. 

The  conventions  of  both  organizations 
will  be  asked  to  approve  both  the  agree¬ 
ment  and  the  constitution. 

A  joint  convention  of  the  tw’o  organiza¬ 
tions,  the  first  of  the  new  federation,  will 
be  asked  to  approve  the  agreement  and 
constitution. 

Initially,  the  headquarters  and  field  staffs 
of  both  groups  will  be  retained.  A  special 
committee  of  the  present  executive  officers 
of  the  CIO  and  the  AFL  will  then  make 
“just,  fair  and  equitable”  provisions  for  the 
integration  of  these  staffs. 

II  ithin  two  years  of  the  amalgamation 
of  the  two  unions,  the  existing  state  and 
local  central  bodies  of  both  will  be  merged 
“under  the  guidance  of  the  officers  of  the 
merged  federation”  and  by  the  process  of 
“negotiation  and  agreement”.  Until  these 
mergers  have  been  completed,  the  local  and 
state  organizations  are  to  continue  to  rep¬ 
resent  the  local  unions  now  affiliated  to 
them. 

In  a  joint  statement,  Mr.  Meany  and 
Mr.  Reuther  hailed  the  agreement  as  mark¬ 
ing  “the  end  of  the  division  in  the  free 


The  170,000-member  Transport  Workers 
Union  (CIO)  will  not  ratify  the  AFL- 
CIO^  merger  agreement  until  it  has 
received  assurances  on  several  points. 
Michael  J.  Quill,  the  union’s  President, 
said  the  TWU  wanted  positive  assur¬ 
ances  that: — 

The  “fighting  spirit  of  the  CIO”  would 
not  be  “swallowed  up”  by  the  federation. 

The  new  labour  group  would  agree  on 
a  “good,  fighting”  organizational  program. 

The  federation  would  eliminate  any 
kind  of  racial  discrimination  in  its 
affiliates. 

The  AFL  would  guarantee  to  wipe  out 
all  “gangster  elements”  before  the  merger. 

The  new  federation  would  pledge  itself 
to  a  program  of  independent  political 
action,  including  the  possibility  of  a  third 
party  to  represent  the  country’s  65,000,000 
wage  earners. 


trade  union  movement  that  has  existed  for 
almost  20  years”. 

The  statement  said: — 

This  agreement  will  preserve  the  identity 
and  the  integrity  of  the  more  than  140 
trade  unions  now  affiliated  with  the  CIO 
and  the  AFL.  They  will  continue,  under 
this  plan,  to  conduct  their  own  individual 
collective  bargaining  with  employers,  as  in 
the  past.  The  agreement  provides  a 
mechanism  for  voluntary — not  compulsory 
— merger  of  individual  trade  unions  in  the 
same  field.  Through  arrangements  to  be 
w'orked  out,  the  members  of  all  affiliated 
trade  unions  and  the  general  public  can 
be  assured  that  the  swift  progress  made 
during  the  past  two  years  towards  the 
elimination  of  “raids”  and  “jurisdictional 
disputes”  will  be  continued. 


Canadian  Labour  Unity  Seen  Hastened  by  AFL-CIO  Merger  Agreement 


News  that  leaders  of  the  American 
Federation  of  Labour  and  the  Congress  of 
Industrial  Organizations  had  agreed  to  a 
merger  of  the  two  groups  was  well  received 
by  Canadian  labour.  All  expected  that  the 
event  would  hasten  the  unification  of  this 
country’s  two  major  trade  union  organiza¬ 
tions. 

Claude  Jodoin,  President  of  the  Trades 
and  Labour  Congress  of  Canada,  said:  “I 
am  very  happy  this  move  has  been  taken 
by  brother  unionists  in  the  United  States. 
I  sincerely  hope  we  can  attain  the  same 
goal  here  in  Canada.” 

The  TLC  President  said  the  merger  will 
be  “a  wonderful  thing”  for  the  labour 
movement  and  added  that  “labour  will  be 
able  to  realize  its  platform  of  principles 
much  quicker  with  a  united  labour  move¬ 
ment”. 

“I  hope  the  day  won’t  be  too  far  distant 
when  the  TLC  and  the  CCL  will  be  able 
to  make  the  same  kind  of  announcement”. 


said  A.  R.  Mosher,  President  of  the  Cana¬ 
dian  Congress  of  Labour.  He  added  that 
he  did  not  see  “any  obstacles  to  being  able 
to  do  here  what  they’ve  done  in  the  U.S.” 

A  prediction  that  a  TLC-CCL  merger 
will  now  “automatically”  follow  was  voiced 
by  William  Jenoves,  President  of  the 
Toronto  District  Trades  and  Labour 
Council  (AFL-TLC).  Mr.  Jenoves,  who  is 
also  a  TLC  Vice-president,  said  the  AFL- 
CIO  action  “will  certainly  make  our 
position  here  much  easier”.  He  said  he 
could  see  no  serious  obstacle  in  the  way 
of  amalgamation. 

Eamon  Park,  Legislative  Director  of  the 
United  Steelworkers  of  America  (CIO- 
CCL),  remarked;  “This  is  the  news  we’ve 
all  been  waiting  for.  Undoubtedly  the 
completion  of  already  well  developed  plans 
in  Canada  can  be  expected  almost  imme¬ 
diately.  The  resulting  merger  will  certainly 
give  labour  a  larger  and  more  powerful 
voice  in  community  affairs.” 
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Independent  Rail  Unions  in  U.S.  Said  Interested  in  Joining  Merged  Organization 


Serious  thought  is  being  given  by  inde¬ 
pendent  railroad  unions  in  the  United 
States  to  bring  their  500,000  members  into 
a  unified  labour  movement.  A  survey  by 
A.  H.  Raskin  of  the  New  York  Times 
indicated  a  strong  possibility  that  most  of 
the  rail  workers  would  come  in  soon  after 
a  merged  organization  was  formed  by  the 
American  Federation  of  Labour  and  the 
Congress  of  Industrial  Organizations. 

Mr.  Raskin  cited  the  views  of  each  of 
the  independent  union  heads.  W.  P. 
Kennedy,  President  of  the  Brotherhood  of 
Railroad  Trainmen,  in  a  formal  statement 
said  he  believed  an  affiliation  proposal 
“might  be  looked  on  most  favourably”  by 
the  officers  and  members  of  his  union. 

A.  T.  Gilbert,  President  of  the  Brother¬ 
hood  of  Firemen  and  Enginemen,  said  his 
union  was  under  a  mandate  to  seek  affilia¬ 
tion  if  the  AFL  and  CIO  got  together. 


He  said  that  he  was  cordial  to  the  idea  of 
coming  into  a  unified  organization  but  the 
filing  of  formal  application  would  have  to 
be  passed  by  the  union’s  policy  committee. 

Guy  L.  Brown,  head  of  the  Brotherhood 
of  Locomotive  Engineers,  said  he  felt  the 
proposed  merger  could  result  in  “a  great 
deal  of  benefit”.  He  reserved  comment  on 
whether  his  union  would  affiliate  until  he 
had  more  specific  information  on  the 
merger  plan. 

R.  0.  Hughes,  President  of  the  Order  of 
Railroad  Conductors,  took  a  similar  view. 
He  hoped  the  merger  would  prove  good 
for  all  labour  but  declined  to  give  an 
opinion  on  what  his  union  would  do. 

Mr.  Raskin  said  it  was  known  that  the 
AFL  and  CIO  unions  feel  affiliation  of  the 
independent  rail  unions  would  be  a  desir¬ 
able  follow-up  to  their  merger. 


AFL  Executive  Council  Faced  Heavy  Agenda  as  Well  as  Merger  Plan 


In  addition  to  approving,  unanimously, 
the  AFL-CIO  merger  agreement  (see 
p.  277),  the  AFL  executive  council,  which 
met  concurrently  with  the  joint  unity 
committee  that  signed  the  agreement,  dealt 
with  a  heavy  agenda.  It  discussed  the 
program  to  eliminate  jurisdictional  disputes 
in  the  construction  industry  in  New  York, 
the  admission  of  a  union  expelled  from  the 
CIO  because  of  its  Communist  ties,  unem- 
plo3'ment  and  proposals  to  combat  it,  a 
campaign  to  bring  about  revocation  of 
state  “right-to-work”  laws,  and  a  program 
to  eliminate  corruption  in  union  welfare 
funds. 

The  arrangement  for  the  settlement  of 
jurisdictional  disputes  among  building 
trades  unions  in  New  York  city  was 
threatened  by  a  decision  by  the  New  York 
District  Council  of  the  United  Brotherhood 
of  Carpenters  and  Joiners  to  boycott  the 
arbitration  procedures  set  up  by  the  rest 
of  the  construction  unions  for  settling  such 
disputes.  The  carpenters  union,  with  40,000 
members  in  the  city,  is  the  largest  in  the 
building  industry  there. 

The  peace  machinery  to  which  they 
object  has  existed  since  1904  under  a 
contract  between  the  Building  Trades 
Emploj'ees  Association  and  the  Building 
and  Construction  Trades  Council.  Under 
the  agreement,  an  employer  board  settled 
inter-union  disputes  concerning  which  union 
was  entitled  to  do  a  particular  kind  of 
work.  The  Carpenters  recently  rejected  a 
ruling  by  the  board. 


Apart  from  its  jurisdictional  problems, 
the  construction  unions  agreed  to  grant  a 
no-strike  pledge  to  AFL  contractors  in 
order  that  their  membership  might  have  a 
better  chance  of  getting  work  on  President 
Eisenhower’s  billion-dollar  highway  pro¬ 
gram.  The  aim  of  the  pledge  is  to  enable 
contractors  to  reduce  their  bids  for  road¬ 
building  jobs.  The  cost  cuts  would  come 
through  assurance  that  expensive  equip¬ 
ment  would  not  be  tied  up  for  long  periods 
by  work  stoppages. 

Among  the  major  building  trades  unions 
signing  the  no-strike  pact  were  the  Inter¬ 
national  Brotherhood  of  Teamsters,  the 
United  Brotherhood  of  Carpenters  and 
Joiners,  the  International  Union  of  Operat¬ 
ing  Engineers,  and  the  Building  Helpers 
and  Common  Labourers  Union, 

Merger  of  the  70,000-member  Interna¬ 
tional  Fur  and  Leather  Workers  Union, 
expelled  from  the  Congress  of  Industrial 
Organizations  five  years  ago  on  charges  of 
Communist  domination,  with  the  282,000- 
member  Amalgamated  Meat  Cutters  and 
Butcher  Workmen  failed  to  obtain  council 
approval.  The  council  took  the  view  that 
the  merger  plan  failed  to  provide  adequate 
safeguards  against  Communist  penetration 
of  the  Federation. 

Patrick  E.  Gorman,  Secretar3r-Treasurer 
of  the  butcher’s  union,  said  that  his  organ¬ 
ization  would  allow  the  AFL  to  determine 
whether  Communists  were  still  carrying  on 
their  activities  in  the  fur  locals  after 
merger.  If  the  AFL  found  any  trace  of 
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Communist  activity,  his  union  would  “kick 
out”  the  entire  group  of  fur  and  leather 
workers,  he  pledged. 

Executive  council  members  said  that 
there  has  been  no  change  in  their  convic¬ 
tion  that  Communists  retained  control  of 
the  fur  union  and  would  use  the  merger 
to  extend  their  rule  over  the  butchers’ 
organization.  The  meat  cutters  were  told 
that  they  face  expulsion  from  the  Federa¬ 
tion  if  they  go  through  with  their  merger 
plans. 

(The  merger  of  the  Amalgamated  Meat 
Cutters  and  Butcher  Workmen  and  the 
International  Fur  and  Leather  Workers 
Union  was  effected  February  22  after  both 
groups  had  approved  the  move.  The 
butchers  gave  their  approval  February  17, 
contrary  to  the  wishes  of  the  AFL  execu¬ 
tive  council.  The  fur  workers  announced 
February  22  that  a  referendum  among  its 
members  had  resulted  in  “overwhelming” 
approval;  the  vote  automatically  brought 
the  merger  agreement  into  effect. 

(Under  the  agreement’s  provisions,  the 
furriers  became  a  department  of  the  meat 
cutters  union.  Abe  Feinglass,  Fur  Union 
President,  and  Pietro  Lucchi,  its  secretary- 
treasurer,  will  become  Director  and 
Assistant  Director  of  the  new  “fur  and 
leather  department”.) 

A  warning  that  unemployment  may  reach 
four  million  by  the  end  of  March  was 
voiced  b3^  the  Federation’s  executive. 
Calling  for  “sizeable”  increases  in  wages  to 
enable  workers  to  buy  enough  to  keep 
business  increasing,  the  council  urged  the 
following  five-point  program  of  government 
action 

Federal  legislation  to  liberalize  state 
unemployment  insurance  systems  through 
the  establishment  of  higher  benefits. 

Establishment  of  a  federal  minimum  wage 
of  $1.25  an  hour  in  place  of  the  90  cents 
recommended  by  the  President  and  a  cut 
in  the  statutory  work  week  from  40  hours 
to  35. 

Increased  exemptions  and  lower  tax 
rates  for  persons  in  the  lower  income  tax 


brackets,  with  the  loss  in  government 
revenue  to  be  made  up  through  a  closing 
of  “loopholes”  for  persons  in  the  upper 
brackets. 

Expansion  of  public  programs  for  the 
construction  of  schools,  hospitals,  roads  and 
other  major  projects. 

Building  of  at  least  2,000,000  units  of  low- 
and  middle-income  housing  each  year 
through  a  program  of  federal  subsidies  and 
low-interest  loans. 

In  a  research  report  presented  to  the 
council,  AFL  economists  reported  that  the 
unionized  worker  had  fared  better  on  the 
wage  front  in  the  “recession  year”  of  1954 
than  in  any  other  post-war  year.  The 
report  said  that  higher  hourly  wages  and 
stable  living  costs  had  given  most  workers 
their  greatest  gain  in  purchasing  power. 

Though  the  average  pay  rise  of  five  to 
nine  cents  an  hour  had  been  “modest”  by 
comparison  with  the  increases  in  previous 
years,  the  wage-earner  received  the  full 
benefit  of  his  increased  wages.  In  other 
years,  inflation  had  taken  much  of  his  gains, 
the  report  added. 

Ah  attempt  to  repeal  state  “right-to- 
work”  laws  by  action  in  Washington  to 
amend  the  Taft-Hartley  Act  was  forecast 
in  the  council’s  statement  setting  forth  its 
1955  legislative  program.  At  present,  the 
Taft-Hartley  Act  permits  compulsory  union 
membership  but  contains  a  specific  provi¬ 
sion  giving  state  “right-to-work”  laws 
precedence  over  the  federal  legislation. 

A  drastic  program,  designed  to  eradicate 
welfare  fund  rackets,  is  being  sent  to  all 
AFL-affiliated  unions  as  the  result  of  a 
plan  drawn  up  by  the  headquarters  staff 
under  the  direction  of  President  George 
Meany.  The  program  will  be  submitted 
to  the  Federation’s  111  unions  for  review 
and  suggested  changes. 

The  council  also  decided  to  boycott  the 
5th  session  of  the  ILO  Petroleum  Com¬ 
mittee  at  Caracas,  Venezuela,  in  April  to 
indicate  its  hostility  to  the  present  regime 
in  that  country. 


Jean  Marchand,  General  Secretary  of  the  Canadian  and  Catholic  Confederation  of 
Labour,  has  called  for  the  immediate  establishment  of  an  economic  and  social  council,  on 
which  governments,  management  and  labour  would  be  represented,  that  would  seek 
regional  solutions  to  the  unemployment  problem. 

Speaking  at  a  labour  rally  at  Sherbrooke  last  month,  Mr.  Marchand  maintained  that 
the  blame  for  unemployment  should  not  be  placed  on  members  of  Parliament  but  rather 
on  employers,  “who  hold  in  their  hands  the  bonds  of  economic  life”. 
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12*'’ Annual  Convention  of  the 

Ontario  Federation  of  Labour  (CCL) 

Immediate  action  to  solve  unemployment  problem  demanded.  Retiring 
President  George  Burt  voices  condemnation  of  profit  system,  charges 
management  with  beginning  drive  to  force  retreat  by  organized  labour 


Unemployment  and  increased  political 
action  were  dominant  topics  of  discussion 
at  the  12th  annual  convention  of  the 
Ontario  Federation  of  Labour  (CCL)  held 
in  Hamilton  February  3-5. 

The  Federation’s  President  for  the  past 
four  years,  George  Burt,  announced  his 
retirement  at  the  convention;  Sam  Hughes, 
Assistant  Canadian  Director  of  the  United 
Packinghouse  Workers  of  America,  was 
elected  to  succeed  him. 

George  Burt 

In  his  farewell  address  to  the  more  than 
300  delegates,  Mr.  Burt  charged  that 
private  enterprise  was  a  “selfish  and 
undemocratic  system”.  Profit  “has  been 
given  a  halo  down  through  the  years  which 
should  be  torn  off  and  exposed  for  exactly 
what  it  is — a  selfish  and  undemocratic 
system  that  fails  the  people  of  the  country 
when  it  is  put  to  a  test,”  he  said. 

Unemployment  was  still  the  most 
important  problem  facing  Canada,  Mr. 
Burt  went  on;  he  criticized  both  manage¬ 
ment  and  government  for  not  doing  any¬ 
thing  to  help  solve  it.  He  said: 

Not  only  has  the  Government  sold  the 
Canadian  working  people  out  by  doing  noth¬ 
ing  to  solve  this  problem,  but  they  have 
allowed  private  enterprise  to  exploit  our 
economic  heritage  without  restrictions,  and 
with  a  complete  and  callous  disregard  of  the 
plight  of  the  working  people. 

Employers  make  no  contribution  whatso¬ 
ever  to  the  relief  of  unemploj^ment.  No 
employer  made  any  public  suggestion  as  to 
a  remedy  and  the  press  did  practically  noth¬ 
ing  about  using  their  so-called  freedom  to 
express  themselves  about  this  all-important 
problem. 

Mr.  Burt  charged  that  management  had 
begun  an  “organized  drive”  in  1954  “by 
using  the  unemployment  situation  as  a 
main  weapon  to  force  a  retreat  by  organ¬ 
ized  labour”.  In  this  connection,  the 
employers  have  been  assisted  “by  our 
employer-sponsored  provincial  government 
and  sometimes  through  ignorance,  and 
sometimes  by  design,  by  conciliation  board 
chairmen,”  he  said. 


Turning  to  technological  changes  in 
production,  Mr.  Burt  said  that  they  posed 
new  problems  for  workers.  “The  employer 
is  insisting  on  a  reduction  in  the  hourly 
wage  rate,  a  reduction  in  manpower,  and 
an  increase  in  production,”  he  asserted. 
Employers  claimed  workers  no  longer 
needed  skills  which  were  required  formerly 
and  they  had  “not  proposed  anything  which 
will  allow  employees  to  participate  in  the 
benefits  of  this  development,”  Mr.  Burt 
said. 

The  retiring  President  said  that  the 
guaranteed  annual  wage  goal  for  1955  “is 
a  modest  demand  under  the  circumstances” 
but  was  not  a  cure-all  for  unemployment. 
“The  annual  wage  merely  guarantees 
workers  who  are  at  work  that  they  get  the 
same  advantages  from  the  company  as  the 
.  company’s  employees  in  the  front  office  in 
respect  to  an  annual  wage,”  he  declared. 

Turning  to  political  action,  the  labour 
leader  warned  the  delegates  to  be  pre¬ 
pared  for  an  early  election  in  Ontario  and 
“to  give  more  than  lip  service”  when  it 
came.  He  said  the  trade  union  movement 
must  “break  through”  on  the  political  front 
in  the  next  year  or  two,  observing  that 
“the  employers  are  getting  richer  and 
richer,  the  Government  is  getting  deafer 
and  deafer  and  the  workers  are  getting  less 
and  less  money”. 

Unemployment 

The  number  of  jobless  in  Canada  may 
exceed  750,000  by  the  end  of  March,  con¬ 
vention  delegates  were  warned  by  Eamon 
Park,  Legislative  Director  of  the  United 
Steelworkers  of  America,  in  the  debate  on 
unemployment.  He  told  the  convention 
that  every  penny  added  to  purchasing 
power  through  higher  wages  or  stepped-up 
government  spending  would  help  ward  off 
a  depression. 

The  convention  adopted  a  resolution 
demanding  immediate  and  large-scale 
public  works  and  housing  programs,  a 
federal-provincial  conference  on  economic 
problems,  provincially-paid  relief  for  the 
unemployed  and  a  moratorium  on  the 
home  mortgages  of  the  unemployed. 
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Mr.  Park  told  the  delegates  that  it  was 
not  the  number  of  immigrants  that  was  at 
the  root  of  unemployment  in  the  country 
but  the  Canadian  economy.  “There  are 
plenty  of  things  the  Government  could  do 
if  it  had  the  guts  and  the  courage  and 
stopped  aligning  itself  with  management  to 
lower  (living)  standards,”  he  said. 

A  call  to  organized  labour  to  resist  the 
policy  of  government  officials  in  Ottawa 
that  was  turning  Canada  into  a  “dumping 
ground”  for  over-production  in  the  United 
States  was  issued  by  Harold  D’Aoust, 
Canadian  Director  of  the  Textile  Workers 
Union  of  America.  He  accused  the  Gov¬ 
ernment  of  purchasing  materials  for  the 
armed  forces  from  the  U.S.A.  while  Cana¬ 
dians  were  being  laid  off  or  put  on  short- 
time  work. 

Political  Action 

The_  Federation  re-endorsed  the  Co¬ 
operative  Commonwealth  Federation  as  its 
political  arm  with  only  four  delegates 
voting  against  the  resolution.  The  resolu¬ 
tion  attacked  the  Ontario  Government  for 
ignoring  labour’s  needs  and  charged  that 
both  the  Liberal  and  the  Conservative 
parties  were  tied  to  “Canadian  capitalists 
who  exploit  both  our  resources  and  our 
people”. 

Speaking  in  the  debate  on  the  resolu¬ 
tion  were  Lloyd  Fell,  Chairman  of  the 
Political  Action  Committee  of  the  Cana¬ 
dian  Congress  of  Labour;  B.  Hargrave,  of 
the  United  Steelworkers;  and  Donald  C. 
MacDonald,  leader  of  the  Ontario  CCF. 

Immigration  Act 

Canada’s  Immigration  Act  was  termed  a 
“disgrace”  by  Eamon  Park,  Chairman  of 
the  resolutions  committee,  during  the 
debate  on  immigration.  Mr.  Park  charged 
that  the  Act  contained  a  colour  bar  to 
British  subjects  wishing  to  enter  the 
country  that  was  “far  worse”  than  any 
legislation  in  the  southern  part  of  the 
United  States. 

In  denouncing  the  Act,  Mr.  Park  said 
its  colour  bar  particularly  affected  pros¬ 
pective  immigrants  from  the  British  West 
Indies.  “Nowhere  in  the  Act  does  there 
appear  any  reference  that  a  coloured 
person  can’t  come  into  Canada,”  he  said, 
but  “by  all  sorts  of  legal  mumbo  jumbo” 
the  Act  did  discriminate  against  persons 
on  the  grounds  of  colour. 

A  resolution  calling  for  equal  treatment 
to  all  members  of  the  Commonwealth 
wishing  to  migrate  to  Canada,  regardless 
of  race,  colour  or  creed,  was  passed  by  the 
convention. 


Other  Resolutions 

The  Canadian  Broadcasting  Corporation 
was  accused  by  the  Federation  of  pursuing 
a  “strike-breaking”  policy  in  a  resolution 
that  was  unanimously  approved.  Specifi¬ 
cally,  the  CBC  was  charged  with  “following 
an  anti-labour  policy”  in  its  relations  with 
its  radio  and  television  technicians. 

Referring  to  the  recently  settled  dispute 
between  the  Corporation  and  the  National 
Association  of  Broadcast  Employees  and 
Technicians  (CCL),  the  Federation  said  the 
CBC  was  trying  to  “place  itself  beyond  the 
law”  by  refusing  to  participate  in  true 
collective  bargaining. 

Among  other  resolutions  passed  by  the 
convention  were  those  urging: — 

The  development  of  primary  and 
secondary  processing  industries,  to  be  by 
publicly-owned  companies  where  necessary. 

The  use  of  Canadian  materials  and 
services  in  such  developments  wherever 
possible,  particularly  on  such  public  pro¬ 
jects  as  the  St.  Lawrence  Seaway. 

The  holding  of  Government-supervised 
votes  only,  as  at  present,  in  deciding  the 
certification  of  bargaining  agents. 

Federal  Government  action  to  prevent 
discrimination  in  obtaining  National  Hous¬ 
ing  Act  facilities  on  account  of  class,  colour 
or  creed. 

Prof.  Jacob  Finkleman 

During  the  three-day  convention,  the 
delegates  were  addressed  by  Prof.  Jacob 
Finkleman,  Chairman  of  the  Ontario 
Labour  Relations  Board,  who  said  that 
there  was  no  democratic  alternative  to  the 
strike  weapon.  Mr.  Finkleman  said  he 
opposed  compulsory  arbitration  in  indus¬ 
trial  disputes  and  warned  that  it  was 
dangerous  for  management  and  labour  to 
vest  absolute  power  in  the  hands  of  a 
third  party  whose  decisions  would  be  final 
and  binding. 

“I  wonder  whether  the  advocates  of  this 
approach  to  the  problem  are  aware  of  the 
implications  of  this  suggestion.  It  would 
mean  that  there  would  be  handed  over  to 
a  third  party  powers  so  wide  that  they 
beggar  description,”  he  said. 

A  former  professor  at  the  University  of 
Toronto  who  helped  draft  Ontario’s  labour 
code,  Mr.  Finkleman  said:  “It  is  hardly 
necessary  for  me  to  stress  the  dangers  that 
flow  from  the  vesting  of  absolute  powers 
in  any  human  being.” 

Election  of  Officers 

In  the  convention  elections,  Sam  Hughes 
was  elected  without  opposition  to  succeed 
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Mr.  Burt.  Richard  Courtenay  of  the  elected  Vice-presidents  without  opposition. 
United  Auto  Workers  and  Edward  C.  Cleve  Kidd  of  the  United  Steelworkers  was 
Cluney  of  the  Textile  Workers  were  re-  returned  as  Federation  Secretary-Treasurer. 


Steelworkers  Hold  Annual  Policy  Conference 

Decide  to  seek  wage  increases  and  shorter  work  week,  adopt  resolution 
asking  Government  to  take  action  against  unemployment.  Conciliation 
procedure  criticized  by  union's  Canadian  Director,  legislation  chief 


A  drive  for  wage  increases  and  a  shorter 
work  week  will  highlight  this  year’s  union 
activity  in  Northern  Ontario’s  gold  mines, 
C.  H.  Millard,  Canadian  Director  of  the 
United  Steelworkers  of  America  (CIO- 
CCL),  told  delegates  to  the  union’s  11th 
national  policy  conference  in  Hamilton, 
January  31  to  February  2. 

Mr.  Millard  said  that  progress  in  the 
gold  mines  has  been  slow  since  the  strike 
of  a  year  ago  but  added  that  “there  is  a 
well-organized  and  functioning  steward 
system  and  a  drive  will  be  made  this  year 
for  a  reduction  in  the  work  week  with 
wage  increases”. 

Unemployment,  the  guaranteed  annual 
wage,  labour  relations  boards  and  pro¬ 
cedures,  parity  with  United  States  wage 
rates  and  organizing  activities  featured 
prominently  during  the  three-day  meeting. 
Some  300  delegates  representing  70,000 
steelworkers  in  Canada  attended  the 
conference. 

Mr.  Millard,  in  his  report  to  the  con¬ 
ference,  accused  management  of  “trying  to 
blame  organized  labour  for  everything  that 
is  going  wrong  with  our  economy  any¬ 
where  in  the  country”.  He  added  that 
management,  with  few  exceptions,  is  also 
resisting  every  proposal  for  wage  increases, 
reductions  of  hours,  guaranteed  employ¬ 
ment  and  improved  social  security  measures. 

“Fully  employed  Canadian  workers  and 
prosperous  farmers  are  the  best  customers 
management  can  find,”  he  said.  “It  is  the 
job  of  the  labour  movement  to  insist  upon 
more  purchasing  power  and  upon  Govern¬ 
ment  action  to  stimulate  and  to  press  for 
the  fullest  measures  of  social  security  our 
economy  can  afford.” 

Concerning  unemployment,  the  labour 
conference  accused  the  federal  and  pro¬ 
vincial  governments  of  “playing  volleyball” 
with  the  problem.  Several  delegates  said 
they  felt  the  time  had  passed  for  labour 
groups  to  debate  the  question  in  conven¬ 
tion  and  send  indignant  resolutions  to 
governments. 


“All  we  have  gained  as  a  result  of  these 
cap-in-hand  approaches  to  government  is  a 
few  crumbs,”  said  Richard  Johns  of  Sault 
Ste.  Marie,  Ont.  “The  Governments,  and 
particularly  the  Ontario  Government,  are 
callously  unconcerned  about  the  problem 
of  the  unemployed,”  he  added. 

In  a  resolution  approved  by  the  confer¬ 
ence,  the  federal  Government  was  asked 
to : — 

Start  a  public  works  program  in  areas 
affected  by  unemployment. 

Increase  tax  exemptions  for  low-wage 
earners,  thus  increasing  purchasing  power 
and  improving  market  demand. 

Boost  unemployment  insurance  benefits 
and  the  duration  of  their  payment. 

Set  up  joint  meetings  of  representatives 
in  government,  labour  and  industry  to 
discuss  the  problem. 

Both  federal  and  provincial  governments 
were  urged  to  contribute  to  direct  relief 
if  requested  by  municipalities. 

Canadian  Steelworkers  in  1955  will  seek 
“a  joint  development  of  access  to  work 
guarantees  to  insure  all  workers  and  their 
families  a  minimum  annual  income,”  the 
union  said  in  its  policy  statement  drafted 
at  the  conference.  “Increased  purchasing 
power  in  the  hands  of  those  who  will  use 
it  is  the  key  to  Canadian  prosperity.” 

According  to  the  program,  the  Steel¬ 
workers  will  support  “the  efforts  of  farmers 
and  others  to  improve  their  standards  of 
living”  and  demand  that  social  service 
payments  such  as  old  age  pensions  be 
increased. 

A  proposal  that  the  provincial  govern¬ 
ments  and  universities  investigate  the 
possibility  of  specialized  training  for  per¬ 
sons  who  enter  the  mediation  and  con¬ 
ciliation  field  was  made  by  Eamon  Park, 
the  union’s  Legislative  Director,  who  said 
that  conciliation  and  mediation  of  indus¬ 
trial  disputes  is  a  practice  which  requires 
special  training  and  special  understanding. 
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“It  is  not  adequately  handled  as  a  side¬ 
line  of  any  other  profession,”  he  said. 
'^The  situation  has  long  been  complicated 
by  the  shortage  of  available  persons  for 
the  chairmanship  of  boards  in  Ontario. 
Competence  at  hearing  criminal  cases  does 
not  necessarily  qualify  or  disqualify  a  man 
in  terms  of  human  understanding  and  the 
economic  understanding  that  ought  to  go 
into  conciliation  board  work.” 

Mr.  Park  criticized  the  Ontario  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Labour  for  failing  to  develop 
other  persons  to  take  on  conciliation  cases. 
He  said  there  were  many  in  universities 
with  a  good  deal  more  training  and 
experience  for  the  job  than  judges. 

Speaking  on  the  same  subject,  Mr. 
Millard  said  that  the  majority  of  employers 
were  resorting  to  time-consuming  pro¬ 
cedures  of  conciliation  and  arbitration  and 
that  the  net  result  has  been  unsatisfactorju 

“In  many  cases,”  he  said,  “the  impar¬ 
tiality  of  board  chairmen  is  open  to 
question.  Certainly  our  experience  has 
given  us  no  reason  to  have  faith  in  the 
judiciary.  With  some  notable  exceptions. 


judges,  we  have  found,  are  not  trained  or 
qualified  to  conciliate  or  arbitrate  in 
matters  of  labour  relations.  Some  strikes 
might  have  been  averted  if  a  properly 
trained  board  chairman  had  been  appointed 
by  the  governments  concerned.” 

Parity  with  United  States  wage  rates 
will  be  sought,  “taking  into  consideration 
the  highly  profitable  operations  of  the 
Canadian  steel  industry,”  the  union  decided. 
In  addition,  the  Steelworkers  will  seek 
reductions  of  geographical  differentials  in 
wage  rates,  extension  of  a  plan  to  elim¬ 
inate  wage  inequities  within  plants  and 
industries,  reduction  of  the  work  week  to 
40  hours  without  reduction  in  take-home 
pay  and  the  development  of  welfare  plans 
and  pension  rights.  The  labour  body 
added  that  it  will  attempt  to  have  agree¬ 
ments  cover  a  company’s  subsidiaries  as 
well  as  the  main  plants. 

In  the  organizational  field,  Larry  Sefton, 
Director  of  the  union’s  District  6,  reported 
that  during  the  past  year,  19  plants  in 
Ontario,  covering  approximately  2,000 
workers,  had  been  organized. 


Series  of  Five  French-Language 

Broadcasts  on  Discrimination 

Department  of  Labour  sponsors  talks  by  prominent  French  Canadians  as 
part  of  educational  program  connected  with  Canada  Fair  Employment 
Practices  Act.  Translated  texts  of  all  five  addresses  are  given  here 


Prepared  as  another  phase  of  the  Depart¬ 
ment’s  educational  program  in  connection 
with  the  Canada  Fair  Employment  Prac¬ 
tices  Act,  a  series  of  five  French-language 
broadcasts  on  discrimination  was  carried 
over  26  Canadian  radio  stations  during 
November  and  December.  A  similar  series 
of  eight  broadcasts  was  heard  over  a  net¬ 
work  of  81  English-language  stations  last 
summer  fL.G.,  Sept.  1954,  p.  1265;  Oct. 
1954,  p.  1427). 

The  broadcasts  w^ere  scheduled  as  pro¬ 
grams  in  the  Department’s  weekly  series, 
“Canada  at  Work”. 

Speakers  during  the  series,  and  the  titles 
of  their  talks,  were:  the  Rev.  Bernard 


Mailhiot,  professor  of  social  psychology. 
University  of  Montreal,  “French  Canada 
Looks  at  Discrimination”;  Gerard  Filion, 
Publisher,  Le  Devoir,  “Discrimination  and 
Our  Reputation  Abroad”;  Gratien  Gelinas, 
well-known  French-Canadian  author,  play¬ 
wright  and  comedian,  “Discrimination  and 
Canada’s  Future”;  Michael  Rubinstein, 
President,  Jewish  Labour  Committee  of 
Canada,  “Discrimination:  the  Badge  of 
Decadence”;  and  the  Hon.  Alcide  Cote, 
Postmaster  General  of  Canada,  “Discrim¬ 
ination  is  Repugnant  to  the  Very  Nature 
of  Man”. 

Translations  of  the  five  talks  are  given 
below. 


French  Canada  Looks  at  Discrimination 

The  Rev.  Bernard  Mailhiot,  University  of  Montreal 


In  the  past,  the  French-Canadians  have 
been  a  people  discriminated  against.  This 
is  an  established  historical  fact.  And  now, 
even  if  a  great  many  French-Canadians 


admit  that  the  situation  has  been  largely 
corrected,  a  good  many  still  consider  that 
we  owe  the  fact  that  our  rights  are 
respected  to  their  vigilance.  French 
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Canada,  they  say,  will  always  be  an  ethnic 
group  threatened  with  discrimination.  And 
in  order  to  ward  off  any  attack,  these  same 
worthy  people  are  on  guard! 

The  question  then  arises:  does  this 
psychological  condition  of  being  a  minority 
group,  a  minority  so  long  discriminated 
against,  dispose  the  French-Canadians  to  be 
more  understanding  of  the  needs  and 
aspirations  of  the  other  racial  groups  with 
whom  they  live  or,  on  the  contrary,  has 
this  ps3"chology  of  a  minority  which  has 
been  discriminated  against  caused  them  to 
withdraw  into  themselves  and  made  them 
so  vulnerable  that  the  slightest  injustice 
hurts  them  and  makes  them  unmindful  of 
the  collective  dramas  which  their  com¬ 
patriots  of  different  racial  origin  may  be 
living  through?  And  so,  before  we  can 
specify  in  what  sense  French  Canada  is 
studying  the  problem  of  discrimination,  we 
must  ask  ourselves  whether  it  is  capable 
of  doing  so,  whether  it  can  break  away 
sufficiently  from  its  own  case  and  adopt  an 
objective  enough  attitude  to  devote  itself 
to  a  comparative  study  of  the  facts  and 
sources  of  discrimination  in  which  it  is 
involved. 

It  is  observed  in  collective  psychology 
that,  if  any  group  is  to  cease  having 
recourse  to  defence  mechanisms  and  agree 
to  positive  exchanges  with  other  groups,  it 
must  have  a  minimum  of  security.  A  good 
many  French-Canadians  acknowledge  that, 
since  the  end  of  the  Second  Great  War, 
they  have  been  treated  more  fairly  by  the 
majority  group  in  this  country.  The  result 
has  been  an  easing  of  tension  in  relations 
between  our  two  major  ethnic  groups.  The 
most  significant  indication  of  this  develop¬ 
ment  is  the  fact  that  more  and  more 
French-Canadians  are  taking  the  trouble 
to  make  a  systematic  study  of  the  causes 
of  our  friction  and  of  our  conflicts  with 
the  other  racial  groups  in  Canada.  And 
what  is  new  is  that  this  investigation  is 
being  carried  out  in  a  truly  scientific  spirit. 
We  have  shaken  off  the  usual  perspective 
of  recrimination  and  of  making  demands. 

In  proof  of  this  changed  attitude  on 
the  part  of  our  French-Canadians,  I  should 
like  to  talk  to  you  about  some  research 
projects  which  have  been  undertaken  since 
1951  by  the  Human  Eelations  Research 
Centre  in  Montreal.  The  conclusion  should 
not  be  drawn  that  these  projects  are  the 
only  ones  now  under  way  in  French 
Canada,  and  they  are  not  necessarily  the 
most  important.  Nevertheless,  they  show 
quite  well  the  trend  of  thought  of  quite 
a  number  of  our  French-Canadians. 

A  little  bit  of  history  is  called  for  here. 
The  Human  Relations  Research  Centre  has 


been  in  existence  for  scarcely  three  years. 
The  objective  of  its  founders  was  to  satisfy 
an  urgent  need  in  Montreal:  to  organize 
and  to  facilitate  research  into  the  psy¬ 
chology  of  human  groups.  During  the  two 
years  preceding  the  founding  of  this  Centre, 
we  had  organized  two  public  opinion  polls 
concerning  the  collective  attitudes  of  the 
various  racial  groups  making  up  the  Cana¬ 
dian  population  of  Montreal.  The  results 
were  alarming.  In  the  light  of  the  informa¬ 
tion  obtained,  Montreal  appeared  to  us  not 
only  as  a  very  cosmopolitan  city  but,  and 
this  above  all  seemed  to  us  to  be  sympto¬ 
matic,  it  appeared  to  be  made  up  of  racial 
groups  which  are  very  much  isolated  geo¬ 
graphically  and  psychologically  from  one 
another.  Each  racial  group  seems  to  form 
a  little  island  separated  from  the  others 
by  broad  and  manifold  areas  of  silence 
covering  up  conflicts  and  tensions  which  are 
ready  to  explode  at  critical  moments  of  our 
community  life. 

As  soon  as  the  Research  Centre  was 
established,  we  wondered  whether  it  would 
not  be  possible  to  investigate  this  situation 
systematically  and  thus  make  it  more 
understandable.  We  hoped  that  this  wmuld 
gradually  permit  us  to  recommend  appro¬ 
priate  remedies  and  to  determine  what 
would  be  the  most  suitable  means  of 
insuring  the  disappearance  of  the  barriers 
which  separate  the  various  racial  groups  in 
Montreal.  Our  job  could  therefore  be 
defined  as  follows:  to  explore  the  possi¬ 
bilities  of  a  change  for  the  better  in  the 
relations  between  the  various  racial  groups 
and  to  bring  out  what  might  constitute  the 
most  favourable  conditions. 

For  this  purpose,  instead  of  reconstruct¬ 
ing  artificial  situations  from  our  observa¬ 
tions,  and  proceeding  to  a  controlled 
experimental  study,  we  chose  to  work  with 
spontaneous  groups  fully  committed  to 
action,  whose  concerns  and  attitudes  are 
immediately  determined  by  concrete  situa¬ 
tions  in  their  own  lives.  In  order  to  do 
this  we  had  to  reach  the  most  influential 
elements  in  each  racial  group  and  bring 
them  together  so  that  they  would  have  the 
opportunity  of  comparing  their  respective 
points  of  view  and  of  examining  together 
the  possibility  of  reaching  compromises,  at 
the  least,  which  could  gradually  lead  them 
to  the  establishment  or  extension  of  zones 
of  exchange  and  understanding  between 
them. 

Once  these  objectives  were  clearly  defined, 
we  immediately  set  out  to  find  groups 
made  up  of  members  of  different  racial 
origin  brought  together  through  common 
interests.  We  were  fortunate  at  this  stage  in 
being  able  to  rely  fully  on  the  co-operation 
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of  the  Labour  Committee  Against  Racial 
Intolerance.  In  co-operation  with  this 
Committee  we  organized,  during  two  con¬ 
secutive  years,  two  series  of  meetings 
between  workers  belonging  to  different 
racial  groups.  At  these  meetings  the  very 
complex  and  veiy  much  of-the-moment 
problem  of  discrimination  in  employment 
was  the  subject  of  panel  discussions.  More 
than  20  workers  took  part  in  the  first 
series;  more  than  30  in  the  second.  Each 
group  met  once  a  month  for  about  two 
hours  each  time.  This  means  that  each 
one  of  these  groups  devoted  about  20  hours 
to  the  study  of  this  problem.  In  each  case 
we  noted  a  marked  development — and  each 
time  this  development  "was  approximately 
along  the  same  lines:  it  was  only  once 
they  had  asserted  their  respective  racial 
differences  and  once  they  had  accepted  one 
another  as  being  different  that  these  people 
succeeded  in  truly  exchanging  views  on 
these  questions  that  were  of  interest  to 
their  class.  It  was  therefore  only  once 
they  had  accepted  one  another  as  English- 
Canadians,  Freneh-Canadians  and  Jewish- 
Canadians  that  they  willingly  made  up  a 
group  and  were  able  to  think  and  to  discuss 


this  problem  of  discrimination,  as  workers 
and  as  members  of  the  same  class,  a  class 
deprived  of  its  essential  rights. 

These  two  experiments  showed  us  that 
the  development  of  inter-racial  relations  is 
possible  only  if  it  is  progressive.  Their 
prejudices  will  disappear  gradually  only 
through  frequent  contact  and  provided  that 
class  or  professional  interests  are  at  stake 
or  implicated.  There  must  be  some  level 
of  common  concern  or  aspiration  in  order 
that  the  silence  may  be  broken,  that  the 
barriers  erected  by  prejudice  between 
different  racial  groups  may  fall  and  that 
there  may  be  communication  between  them. 

It  is  to  the  working  class  that  we  owe 
the  very  definite  proof  that  the  racial 
groups  w’hich  make  up  our  Canadian  nation 
can  become  integrated  without  sacrificing  in 
any  way  their  cultural  values.  On  the  day 
when  other  classes  of  society  or  other  pro¬ 
fessional  groups  have  tried  this  experiment, 
Canada  may  hope  to  reach  true  maturity, 
a  maturity  based  upon  the  cultural  con¬ 
tributions  of  every  one  of  the  racial  groups 
found  in  this  country.  French  Canada 
must  continue  to  study  the  causes  of 
discrimination. 


Discrimination  and  Our  Reputation  Abroad 

Gerard  Filion,  Publisher,  Le  Devoir 


Last  year  I  was  in  Bombay,  India.  The 
largest  hotel  in  Bombay  is  the  Taj  Mahal, 
owned  by  a  multimillionaire,  Mr.  Birla. 
This  luxurious  hotel  compares  favourably 
with  the  very  best  hotels  in  the  world’s 
largest  capitals.  Travellers  from  high 
Indian  society  and  from  western  countries, 
diplomats  and  businessmen,  stay  at  the 
Taj  Mahal  when  they  go  to  Bombay. 

At  the  left  as  you  go  in,  in  a  prominent 
position  on  the  desk,  is  a  notice  reading; 
“No  accommodation  for  South  Africans”. 

When  I  saw  that  I  felt  a  certain  satis¬ 
faction  in  not  being  a  citizen  of  South 
Africa,  and  I  was  pleased  to  be  able  to 
show  my  Canadian  passport  to  the  regis¬ 
tration  clerk. 

The  Taj  Mahal  is  not  the  only  hotel  in 
India  which  refuses  to  take  in  white 
travellers  from  South  Africa.  Almost  all 
the  big  hotels  in  India  apply  the  law  of 
retaliation  to  South  Africans  of  the  white 
race  because  of  the  policy  of  racial  discrim¬ 
ination  carried  out  by  the  their  Govern¬ 
ment  in  their  own  country. 

A  year  earlier  I  was  in  China.  One  of 
the  questions  I  was  asked  with  the  greatest 
insistence  was  this:  “Are  the  Chinese  still 
mistreated  in  Canada?”  I  did  my  best  to 


explain  that  the  Chinese  used  to  be  the 
laughing-stock  and  often  the  scape-goats  of 
the  whites  in  Canadian  cities  where  they 
went  to  live.  Thas  was  due  to  the  strange 
way  in  which  they  dressed,  to  the  rather 
unusual  appearance  their  pigtails  gave 
them,  to  the  fact  that,  as  they  usually  wore 
slippers,  they  walked  as  though  they  were 
flat-footed,  and  to  the  strange  dishes  they 
used  and  served  in  their  restaurants.  But 
I  hastened  to  add  that  the  Canadian  gradu¬ 
ally  became  accustomed  to  the  presence  of 
Chinese  colonies  in  all  the  larger  cities. 
Nowadays,  scarcely  any  attention  is  paid  to 
them;  a  great  many  Chinese  are  now  at 
the  head  of  important  businesses  and  have 
amassed  impressive  fortunes. 

This  explanation  was  perhaps  not  alto¬ 
gether  satisfactory;  it  was  an  attempt  to 
satisfy  the  curiosity  of  my  questioners  and 
to  soothe  my  conscience  as  a  Westerner. 

In  all  international  meetings  in  which  I 
have  taken  part,  I  have  always  felt  an 
undercurrent  of  distrust  towards  the  United 
States,  caused  by  their  practices  of  racial 
discrimination  with  regard  to  the  coloured 
population  of  their  country.  You  have  no 
idea  how  much  the  practices  of  our 
neighbours,  especially  lynching,  detract 
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from  the  prestige  of  the  United  States 
abroad.  As  soon  as  this  question  is  brought 
up  you  can  feel  an  air  of  unanimous 
reprobation  in  all  persons  with  the  least 
drop  of  black,  yellow  or  brown  blood  in 
their  veins.  Even  if  you  are  not  an 
American  citizen,  you  cannot  help  feeling 
a  certain  uneasiness  when  you  realize  that, 
as  a  member  of  the  white  race,  you  are  to 
a  certain  extent  involved  in  the  matter. 

Does  this  mean  that,  as  Canadians,  we 
are  free  of  all  blame?  Unfortunately,  no. 

I  have  a  friend  who  lives  in  Toronto. 
He  was  born  in  Singapore  of  Indian 
parents — more  specifically,  of  the  Tamil 
race.  He  had  an  excellent  education  in 
the  best  English  schools  and  universities. 
He  speaks  magnificent  English,  is  equi- 
sitely  polite  and  highly  intelligent;  he  is 
also,  and  this  does  no  harm,  extremely 
handsome.  His  only  fault  is  that  his  skin 
is  brown. 

Last  year  he  came  to  Canada  to  work 
with  a  national  association  of  students. 
Born  in  Singapore,  he  is  a  British  subject; 
but  as  he  is  Asiatic,  he  is  subject  to  the 
special  immigration  provisions  governing 
Britrsh  subjects  of  Asiatic  origin.  His 
entry  into  Canada  was  not  easy.  Immigra¬ 
tion  officers  put  forth  all  sorts  of  reasons 
to  discourage  him  in  his  project.  He  was 
even  told  that  as  he  had  always  lived  in 
a  tropical  country,  he  would  not  be  able 
to  stand  our  severe  climate.  Finally,  he 
succeeded  in  obtaining  a  permit  of  stay  for 
one  year.  Last  summer  this  permit  had 
expired,  and  when  I  saw  him  last,  he  was 
having  endless  discussions  with  immigration 
officers  in  an  effort  to  obtain  an  extension 
of  this  permit  for  another  year.  What  has 
happened  since?  I  do  not  know.  But  this 
young  man  of  remarkable  intelligence 
bitterly  resented  being  treated  in  this  way 
for  the  sole  reason  that,  having  been  born 
in  Singapore,  of  Indian  parents,  his  skin 
is  dark. 

This  young  man  will  not  stay  in  Canada. 
Some  day  he  will  go  back  to  India,  where 
his  parents  were  born.  It  is  quite  certain 
that  he  will  be  of  some  account  in  his 
country.  Twenty-five  years  from  now  he 
may  be  a  Member  of  Parliament,  a  cabinet 
minister,  or  again  he  may  be  in  the  diplo¬ 
matic  service  of  India.  I  am  sure  that  in 


spite  of  the  nobility  of  his  character,  the 
way  he  was  received  in  Canada  will  be  a 
bad  memory  all  his  life. 

I  have  given  you  these  facts  in  order  to 
make  you  understand  that  coloured  people 
are  extremely  sensitive  to  the  discrimina¬ 
tion  too  often  used  against  them,  and  that 
the  least  injustice  often  has  long-range 
effects  on  the  international  level. 

Almost  all  coloured  people  have  known 
the  white  man’s  domination  during  the  last 
few  centuries.  In  most  cases,  it  was  a  cruel 
and  sectarian  domination.  In  all  countries 
and  all  cities  where  he  took  up  his  abode, 
the  white  man  made  sure  of  securing  all 
advantages.  He  refused  to  dwell  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  coloured  people;  he  built 
cities  for  his  private  use.  In  most  cases, 
he  lived  sumptuously,  surrounding  himself 
with  a  houseful  of  native  servants  doing 
his  bid  and  call  as  first-class  slaves. 

But  this  period  is  passed.  Most  coloured 
peoples  have  regained  their  political 
freedom.  They  can  now  give  free  rein  to 
the  inexhaustible  feeling  of  bitterness  which 
they  have  accumulated  against  the  white 
man  through  centuries  of  coloniah  exploita¬ 
tion.  Being  politically  free,  they  just  won’t 
stand  for  discrimination  based  on  the 
colour  of  their  skin  or  on  their  faith.  You 
cannot  blame  them  for  claiming  equality 
in  all  things. 

On  the  other  hand,  it  is  difficult  for  the 
white  man  to  rid  himself  of  the  superiority 
complex  in  which  he  has  been  steeping  him¬ 
self  for  centuries.  The  old  relations  of 
owner  to  slave,  master  to  servant,  boss  to 
hired  hand,  cannot  be  wiped  out  in  a  few 
years,  and  that  is  why  it  is  important  that 
each  individual  should  examine  his  own 
conscience  with  regard  to  his  behaviour 
towards  people  who  are  different  in  colour, 
race  or  religion. 

Our  individual  behaviour  may  appear  to 
be  of  no  consequence.  After  all,  what  does 
it  matter  if  one  calls  another  a  “dirty  Jew”, 
or  if  one  plays  a  nasty  trick  on  a  China¬ 
man?  These  acts  may  seem  unimportant, 
but  they  may  have  unpredictable  conse¬ 
quences  in  the  long  run.  Our  behaviour 
wall  have  given  credence  to  the  belief, 
which  is  partly  true,  that  all  men  are  not 
treated  alike  in  Canada. 


Discrimination  and  Canada’s  Future 

Gratien  Gelinas,  Author  and  Comedian 


It  has  been  said  that  the  19th  Century 
belonged  to  the  United  States  and  that 
the  20th  Century  would  be  Canada’s.  This 
statement  flatters  us;  it  is  also  ambitious. 


One  thing  is  certain:  Canada  is  now 
enjoying  a  high  degree  of  prosperity 
acknowledged  and  envied  the  world  over. 
Canadian  travellers  are  welcomed  every- 
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where,  not  only  with  respect  but  even 
with  enthusiasm,  and  their  dollars  are  now 
accepted  everywhere;  they  are  actually 
preferred. 

It  is  equally  certain  that  Canada  has 
experienced  w'onderful  economic  progress  in 
the  past  20  years.  Giant  industries  are 
born  as  new  natural  resources  are  dis¬ 
covered:  mines,  oil,  natural  gas,  etc.  Agri¬ 
culture  also  has  reached  new  peaks,  while 
land,  w'ater  and  air  transportation  reaches 
out  to  the  far  ends  of  our  vast  territory 
in  the  service  of  these  prodigious  develop¬ 
ments. 

Again,  it  is  certain  that  on  the  inter¬ 
national  scene,  Canada  enjoys  a  reputa¬ 
tion  beyond  what  the  size  of  its  population 
warrants.  The  high  quahty  of  its  leaders 
and  of  its  representatives,  the  straight- 
foiuvardness  and  the  sincerity  of  its  policies, 
make  it  rank  high  and  effectively  in 
international  affairs. 

The  vastness  of  our  territorj^  and  the 
incalculable  natural  resources  which  are 
continuously  being  discovered  give  us  a 
sure  indication  of  rapid  growth  in  our 
population.  Our  promising  land  is  attract¬ 
ing  the  attention  of  all  the  old,  weary 
countries,  tired  and  over-populated,  and  it 
is  normal  that  we  should  welcome  all  this 
manpower  offering  to  work  at  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  our  soil  and  subsoil  and  to  help 
the  human  and  material  growth  of  our 
nation.  Each  of  these  racial  groups  will 
bring  along  its  cultural  and  religious  tradi¬ 
tions,  its  human  and  professional  qualities. 
In  this  way  they  will  contribute  to  the 
building  up  of  a  great  nation,  a  nation 
which  has  chosen  not  the  melting  pot,  but 
the  harmonious  integration  of  its  com¬ 
ponent  parts. 

In  a  speech  delivered  to  the  Acadians  of 
Nova  Scotia  in  August,  1900,  Sir  Wilfrid 
Laurier  said: 

Three  years  ago,  when  I  went  to  the 

Queen’s  Jubilee  in  England,  I  had  the 

pleasure  of  visiting  one  of  those  wonders  of 
Gothic  architecture  which  the  hands  of 
genius,  guided  by  an  invincible  faith,  have 
made  into  a  harmonious  whole  in  which 
granite,  marble,  oak  and  other  materials  are 
brought  together.  This  cathedral  symbolizes 
the  nation  which,  I  hope,  Canada  will 
become.  As  long  as  I  live  and  am  able  to 

work  in  the  service  of  my  country,  I  shall 

be  against  the  idea  of  changing  the  nature 
of  its  component  parts.  I  want  the  marble 
to  remain  marble,  the  granite  to  remain 
granite,  the  oak  to  remain  oak,  the  sturdy 
Scotsman  to  remain  a  Scotsman,  the  intel¬ 
ligent  Englishman  to  remain  an  Englishman 
and  the  sentimental  Irishman  to  be  always 
an  Irishman.  My  wish  is  to  constitute  from 
all  these  members  a  nation  that  will  become 
a  leader  among  the  great  powers  of  the 
world. 


It  falls  to  us  to  carry  out  this  prophetic 
vision.  If  we  want  Canada  to  enjoy  peace 
and  prosperity,  it  is  important  that  all 
hearts  unite,  that  there  be  a  sincere  desire 
to  work  together  at  the  creation  of  a 
community  in  which  it  is  good  to  live.  If 
we  want  Canada  to  keep  its  prestige  and 
effectiveness  in  international  affairs,  it  is 
important  that  it  be  a  strong  and  united 
nation,  in  which  religious,  cultural  and 
racial  groups  live  together  as  brothers.  This 
will  be  possible  in  so  far  as  individuals  as 
well  as  groups  feel  that  they  belong  to  the 
whole,  that  they,  along  with  their  physical 
and  moral  characteristics,  are  accepted  and 
not  merely  tolerated,  and  if  they  feel  that 
they  are  appreciated  by  the  general 
population. 

This  mutual  understanding  and  accept¬ 
ance,  this  brotherly  co-existence  and  co¬ 
operation  may  be  shown  in  different  ways. 
The  recently  passed  Canada  Fair  Employ¬ 
ment  Practices  Act  seems  to  be  a  clear 
manifestation  of  this  spirit  of  fraternity 
and  mutual  respect  which  animates  us. 
May  I  be  allowed  to  dwell  on  this  matter 
for  a  few  moments. 

The  Canada  Fair  Employment  Practices 
Act,  passed  by  our  Federal  Parliament, 
came  into  force  on  July  1,  1953.  It  is 
stipulated  in  the  Act  that  no  employer  shall 
refuse  to  employ  anyone  because  of  his 
racial  origin,  colour  or  religion.  For  in¬ 
stance,  no  resident  of  Canada  may  be 

refused  employment  or  promotion  or  be 

dismissed  from  a  job  because  he  is  a 
Negro,  a  Jew  or  a  French-Canadian. 

Likewise,  the  Act  forbids  discriminatory 
action  by  labour  unions  in  the  admission 
of  their  members  or  in  the  selection  of 
tradesmen  for  a  particular  undertaking. 
They  may  not,  for  instance,  sign  a  collec¬ 
tive  agreement  with  an  employer  providing 
that  white  people  or  Protestants  alone  may 
be  hired  in  the  plant. 

Legislation  of  this  kind  is  always  difficult 
to  draft  and  extremely  delicate  to  admin¬ 
ister.  The  legislators  have  clearly  expressed 
the  hope  that  any  offence  against  this  Fair 
Employment  Practices  Act  may  be  settled 
amicably,  without  its  being  necessary  to 
take  legal  proceedings.  It  is  obvious  that 
prejudice  and  thoughtlessness  are  often  at 
the  root  of  such  acts  of  discrimination  and 
that  an  objective  examination  of  the  whole 
question  may  almost  infallibly  lead  to  an 
equitable  solution. 

We  are  all  more  or  less  inclined  to 
classify  the  professional  capacities  of  an 
individual  according  to  the  national  or 
religious  group  to  which  he  belongs,  instead 
of  being  satisfied  with  the  personal  quali¬ 
fications  of  the  applicant.  It  is  said,  for 
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instance,  that  the  Jews  are  excellent 
merchants  but  poorly  gifted  in  pure  science, 
while  the  important  part  played  by 
numerous  learned  men  of  Jewish  origin  in 
the  discovery  of  atomic  energy  is  for¬ 
gotten.  We  find  it  quite  natural  for 
Negroes  to  look  after  the  luggage  at  the 
station  or  the  berths  on  a  pullman,  but 
we  think  they  are  too  indolent  to  do  any¬ 
thing  else.  And  we  forget  that,  in  fact,  a 
great  many  coloured  persons  are  engaged 
in  very  difScult  trades  and  hold  respon¬ 
sible  positions,  that  it  was  an  American 
Negro,  Ralph  Bunche,  who  acted  as  the 
United  Nations  negotiator  in  the  negotia¬ 
tions  that  brought  the  Jews  and  Arabs  to 
sign  a  truce  in  the  Near  East. 

Should  this  classification  of  the  capacities 
of  individuals  according  to  their  racial 
origin  or  religious  beliefs  become  general¬ 
ized,  the  Chinese  in  Canada  would  forever 
be  doomed  to  remain  laundrymen  or 
restaurant-keepers,  the  Italians  shoemakers, 
the  Negroes  bootblacks,  the  Jews  shop¬ 
keepers  . . .  and  the  French-Canadians 
hewers  of  wood  and  drawers  of  water. 

Is  it  not  more  human  in  principle  and 
more  consistent  with  reality  to  admit  that 
aptitudes  and  qualifications  vary  according 
to  individuals,  even  though  certain  national 
traditions  sometimes  help  to  strengthen 
them.  And  the  happiness  of  its  citizens 
as  well  as  the  prosperity  of  Canada  demand 
that  everyone  have  the  opportunity  of 
working  according  to  his  tastes  and  skills, 
without  finding  the  door  to  certain  jobs 
or  careers  closed  to  him  because  of  racial 
or  religious  considerations.  The  smooth 
operation  of  an  industry  requires  that  each 
employee  give  the  best  of  which  he  is 
capable,  according  to  his  skills  and  quali¬ 
fications:  the  right  man  in  the  right  place. 
That  which  applies  to  a  given  industry 
applies  equally  to  the  country  as  a  whole. 
Its  prosperity  and  its  future  depend  on  the 
full  utilization  of  its  human  capital,  and 
this  full  utilization  requires  that  everyone 
be  able  to  follow  the  path  of  his  personal 
qualifications,  to  turn  freely  towards  the 
job  or  career  of  his  choice,  to  climb  as  high 
as  his  competence  warrants. 

should  like  to  congratulate  our 
legislators  for  passing  this  Canada  Fair 
Employment  Practices  Act  which  sanctions 
the  principle  we  have  just  stated.  By  so 
doing  they  have  shown  proof  of  clear¬ 
sightedness  and  courage.  There  are  some 
indeed  who  will  believe  that  such  an  Act 
is  designed  to  remedy  non-existent  ills,  but 
if  they  bother  to  look  closer  they  will 
soon  find  out  that  prejudices  and  ignor¬ 
ance  still  too  often  exercise  their  baleful 
influence  on  our  social,  political  and 


economic  institutions.  In  proscribing  such 
attitudes  a  priori,  the  Act  serves  as  a  beacon 
to  those  who  do  not  refuse  to  see  the 
light. 

The  Canadian  people  must  also  be  con¬ 
gratulated,  in  our  opinion,  for  the  addition 
of  this  new  Act  to  their  code.  Laws,  after 
all,  are  part  of  the  institutions  which 
characterize  the  value  and  the  quality  of 
national  life.  The  Canada  Fair  Employ¬ 
ment  Practices  Act  was  adopted  by  our 
Federal  Government  not  as  the  decision  of 
a  group  of  Members  of  Parliament  but  as 
the  expression  of  the  will  of  the  Canadian 
people.  Our  legislators  would  never  have 
adopted  such  an  Act  if  they  had  not  already 
felt  that  they  were  assured  in  advance  of 
popular  support.  And  these  same  legis¬ 
lators  are  convinced  that  the  value  and 
effectiveness  of  such  an  Act  will  increase 
in  proportion  to  the  growing  number  of 
citizens  guided  in  their  human  relations  by 
a  spirit  of  justice  and  fraternity. 

This  spirit  of  justice  and  fraternity  is, 
thank  God,  already  with  us.  There  is, 
however,  a  sufficient  number  of  exceptions 
to  arouse  the  vigilance  of  men  of  good 
will  and  to  warrant  the  existence  of 
organizations  designed  to  fight  ignorance 
and  prejudice  which  distort  or  falsify 
our  social,  political,  economic  or 
cultural  relations — ^association  which  foster 
understanding,  fairness,  friendship  and  co¬ 
operation  in  every  way  between  the  various 
ethnical  and  religious  groups  which  make 
up  our  nation. 

It  behoves  these  organizations,  as  it  does 
in  fact  all  our  institutions,  public  or 
private,  to  co-operate  in  this  educational 
effort  with  a  view  to  putting  an  end  to 
prejudice  and  ignorance.  We  must  resort 
to  all  the  techniques  of  modern  science  and 
to  every  means  of  communication  to  make 
known  the  democratic  ideal  on  which  our 
nation  is  built,  and  to  have  it  accepted 
and  applied.  We  must  light  in  every  heart 
the  pure  flame  of  charity  and  neighbourly 
love  which  is  expressed,  among  other  ways, 
by  respect  for  mankind,  our  brothers,  in 
whom  we  find  the  living  image  of  God,  our 
common  Father.  That’s  how  deep  w’e  must 
go  if  we  want  our  ideal  and  our  practice 
of  fraternity  to  be  firmly  established.  Only 
this  spiritual  conception  of  the  soul  can 
build  an  impregnable  rampart  around  the 
intangible  rights  of  the  human  being.  For 
the  peace,  prosperity  and  future  of  our 
country,  it  is  essential  that  this  sov'ereign 
respect  for  the  rights  of  man  be  clearly 
inscribed  in  the  heart  of  every  citizen.  It 
behoves  us  to  assume  this  educational  duty 
which  can’t  be  bypassed  without  jeopardiz¬ 
ing  the  very  life  of  the  institutions  which 
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shelter  us  and  endangering  our  security  and 
our  happiness. 

I  have  the  honour  of  being  one  of  the 
chairmen  of  the  Quebec  Division  of  the 
Canadian  Council  of  Christians  and  Jews, 
and  it  is  to  this  no  doubt  that  I  owe  the 
privilege  of  speaking  to  you  on  this  subject 
today.  When  I  agreed  to  become  a  member 
of  this  Council,  together  with  Protestants 
and  Jews,  and  when,  last  year,  I  acted  as 
Associate  National  Chairman  of  Brother¬ 
hood  Week,  organized  by  this  same  Cana¬ 
dian  Council  of  Christians  and  Jews,  I 
wanted  in  this  way  to  show  publicly  my 


personal  adherence  to  the  ideal  of  fraternity 
carried  on  by  this  Association;  I  wanted 
to  add  mjr  modest  contribution  to  the  fight 
against  prejudice  and  ignorance  which  are, 
unfortunately,  too  often  the  root  of  inter¬ 
group  strife.  May  I,  in  closing,  express 
the  hope  that  all  our  fellow  citizens,  no 
matter  what  their  ethnical  group  or 
religious  creed,  will  join  hands  to  protect 
the  rights  of  man  in  our  society.  May 
each  one,  no  matter  how  limited  his  field 
of  activity,  link  his  efforts  to  those  of  men 
of  good  will  and  Canada  will  be  assured 
of  a  brilliant  and  prosperous  future. 


Discrimination:  the  Badge  of  Decadence 

Michael  Rubinstein,  President,  Jewish  Labour  Committee  of  Canada 


The  victims  of  discrimination  are  the 
weakest,  either  in  the  economic,  the  social 
or  the  political  sphere,  and  generally  they 
are  the  minorities.  I  am  speaking  to  you 
as  a  member  of  the  classic  minority — the 
Jewish  race.  As  a  Jewish-Canadian,  I  am 
in  a  position  to  talk  about  discrimination; 
our  past,  alas,  is  full  of  examples  of  it, 
often  very  cruel  examples.  In  this  talk  I 
shall  refer  to  racial  discrimination  in 
particular. 

We  must  begin  by  admitting  that  dis¬ 
crimination  does  exist,  and  that  it  will 
continue  to  exist.  The  French-Canadians, 
who  are  greatly  in  the  majority  in  Quebec, 
represent  minority  groups  in  all  the  other 
provinces  of  Canada.  Canadians  of  English 
origin,  in  the  majority  in  the  other  prov¬ 
inces,  form  a  minority  group  in  Quebec. 
The  Jews  and  other  ethnic  groups  are 
minorities  in  all  the  Canadian  Provinces. 
The  rights  and  claims  of  the  minorities 
represent,  therefore,  a  national  problem  in 
our  country.  This  problem  can  be  solved 
either  by  force  or  by  the  recognition  of 
the  rights  of  the  individual  and  of  human 
dignity,  without  distinction  of  racial  origin. 

History  provides  us  with  many  examples 
of  the  application  of  force  either  through 
the  complete  annihilation  of  the  minority 
or  through  its  expulsion.  These  are  the 
black  pages  of  our  past  which  we  recall 
with  profound  humiliation.  The  expulsion 
of  the  Jews  from  Spain  at  the  end  of  the 
15th  century,  the  deportation  of  the 
Acadians  from  our  country  in  the  18th 
century,  are  examples  of  some  of  the  most 
cruel  sort  of  treatment  inflicted  on  minori¬ 
ties.  More  bloody  and  more  brutish  still 
were  the  massacre  of  the  first  Christians  in 
Rome,  the  massacre  of  the  Protestants  in 
France  on  St.  Bartholomew’s  Day  and  the 
most  widespread  bestiality  the  world  has 
ever  seen,  the  massacre  of  the  Jews  by 


Hitler.  The  only  effect  of  such  deeds  was 
to  degrade  the  human  being  and  to  show 
how  cruel  man  can  be,  without  contributing 
in  any  way  to  the  solution  of  the  problem ; 
on  the  contrary,  they  may  well  have 
aggravated  it.  Finally,  the  minorities  are 
not  the  only  victims  of  discrimination;  the 
majority  suffers  from  it  also,  through  its 
own  degradation,  and  this  in  proportion  to 
the  means  it  uses  to  give  expression  to 
such  discrimination. 

The  expulsion  of  the  Jews  from  Spain 
and  the  application  of  severe  measures 
against  other  minorities  marked  the  begin¬ 
ning  of  the  decline  and  impoverishment  of 
that  country.  The  enslavement  and  repres- 
■sion  of  the  Negroes  in  the  southern  United 
States  gave  rise  to  the  Civil  War  and  to 
the  economic  and  cultural  downfall  of  that 
part  of  the  country.  Hitler’s  anti-Semitism 
and  his  claims  to  the  superiority  of  the 
German  race  over  any  other  drove  him  to 
a  desire  for  world  conquest  and  to  one  of 
the  worst  wars  ever  waged.  The  misery, 
the  chaos  and  the  problems  which  we  have 
inherited  as  a  result  will  probably  be 
felt  for  centuries  to  come.  The  threat 
of  war,  the  cold  war,  the  real  war,  the 
eager  preparations  for  war,  the  progress 
of  communism,  the  impoverishments  of 
European  countries,  the  general  uncertainty 
— such  is  the  legacy  which  this  race  maniac. 
Hitler,  has  left  us,  the  majorities  as  well 
as  the  minorities. 

Prejudice  has  brought  only  misery  and  a 
real  decline  in  the  social,  moral  and 
economic  order.  From  a  materialistic  point 
of  view  only,  American  sociologists  have 
found  that  the  United  States  is  losing 
millions  every  year  because  of  persistent 
discrimination  in  employment.  The  talent, 
the  energy  and  the  intelligence  of  a  large 
number  of  citizens  are  lost  in  this  way. 
Shall  we  accept  such  a  situation  without 
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trying  to  find  some  means  of  correcting  it? 
That  would  be  to  forgo  all  human  progress. 

Canadians  have,  since  the  last  war,  in¬ 
creasingly  concerned  themselves  with  this 
matter  of  prejudice  and  discrimination. 
People  everywhere  are  beginning  to  under¬ 
stand  that  this  social  problem  merits  special 
consideration.  The  federal  Government, 
which,  after  all,  initiated  this  series  of  talks, 
some  provincial  Governments,  the  various 
religious  authorities  and  most  particularly 
the  professional  assiciations,  the  labour 
unions,  the  universities  and  social  groups 
have  undertaken,  if  not  to  eliminate  dis¬ 
crimination  entirely,  at  least  to  lessen  its 
baneful  results.  The  federal  Government 
has  adopted  legislation,  particularly  the 
Canada  Fair  Employment  Practices  Act. 
The  Governments  of  Ontario,  Saskatchewan 
and  Manitoba  have  also  passed  similar 
legislation  in  the  provincial  field.  Should 
not  the  other  provinces  of  Canada  also 
take  similar  steps? 

It  is  an  old  tradition  in  Quebec  to 
respect  the  rights  of  minorities.  The  asser¬ 
tion  of  these  rights  would  be  the  crowning 
of  that  desire.  One  of  the  greatest 
French-Canadian  patriots,  Louis  Joseph 
Papineau,  contributed  enormously  to  the 
passing  of  an  Act  by  the  Legislature  of 
Lower  Canada  enabling  Jewish-Canadians 
to  be  elected  members  of  that  Legislature. 
Patriot  and  champion  of  the  rights  of 
French-Canadians,  Papineau  well  under¬ 
stood  the  basic  principle :  if  we  want  others 
to  respect  us  we  must  begin  by  respecting 
others.  May  I  say  that  legislation  against 
discrimination  in  employment  would  pro¬ 
tect  minorities  and  would  be  of  just  as 
much  benefit,  if  not  more,  to  the  majority. 
The  professional  associations  of  Canada, 
including  those  of  Quebec,  have  been  most 
particularly  devoted  to  furthering  the  cause 
of  racial  tolerance.  For  years  they  have  had 
special  committees  entrusted  with  spread¬ 
ing  the  idea  of  racial  tolerance  among  their 
members  and  the  general  public.  It  is 
largely  due  to  their  efforts  that  the  laws 
I  have  just  mentioned  have  been  passed. 

All  the  things  I  have  just  mentioned  are 
but  the  beginning  of  the  efforts  we  must 
make  towards  the  solution  of  the  problem 
with  which  we  are  concerned. 

There  is  a  certain  environment  in  which 
this  problem  will  find  a  more  effective 
solution.  That  is  in  the  home,  within  the 
family  circle,  and  also  at  school.  That  is 
where  prejudice  is  born.  Children  are  not 
prejudiced;  they  acquire  prejudice  either 
from  their  parents  or  from  their  friends 
at  school,  which  means,  after  all,  from 
the  parents  of  the  other  children.  I  ask  all 
of  you  adults  who  are  listening  to  me  to 


think  this  over;  because  adults  are  in  a 
better  position  than  any  social  group  to 
stop  the  spreading  of  this  evil. 

However,  if  we  are  not  to  inculcate 
prejudice  on  our  young  people,  it  is  our 
duty  to  analyse  and  to  clearly  understand 
our  own  attitude  towards  others.  Healthy 
self-education  is  therefore  of  the  utmost 
importance.  False  ideas  of  all  sorts  about 
other  people  are  so  numerous  that  volumes 
could  be  written  on  the  subject  without 
more  than  touching  upon  it. 

One  of  our  most  common  and  most  wide¬ 
spread  faults  in  our  attitudes  towards  others 
is  the  fault  of  generalization.  Our  point 
of  view  with  regard  to  a  whole  group  is 
based  on  one  particular  experience.  Should 
this  experience  happen  to  be  a  bad  one, 
we  credit  it  to  all  the  members  of  the 
group  without  further  reflection.  If,  on 
the  other  hand,  our  first  impression  is  a 
good  one,  we  also  attribute  all  these  good 
qualities  to  the  whole  group  with  as  little 
reason  as  in  the  preceding  case.  We  are 
too  apt  to  forget  that  our  own  group  is 
made  up  of  people  whose  characteristics, 
attributes  and  qualities  are  extremely 
varied.  One  cannot  always  judge  others 
by  oneself. 

A  few  examples  will  suffice.  If  we  listen 
to  the  singing  of  a  celebrated  Italian  tenor 
whose  voice  fascinates  us,  it  would  be  just 
as  foohsh  for  us  to  infer  that  all  Italians 
are  great  artists,  with  golden  voices,  as  it 
would  be  to  conclude,  after  reading  about 
A1  Capone,  that  they  are  all  thieves. 

Or,  if  you  wish,  let  us  take  an  example 
with  regard  to  the  Jews.  They  have  often 
been  called  “The  People  of  the  Book”.  It 
is  true  that  they  have  bequeathed  to  us 
the  Bible,  and  that  down  through  the 
centuries  they  have  given  us  great 
philosophers,  artists  and  scientists,  Albert 
Einstein  being  one  of  our  contemporaries. 

However,  to  infer  from  this  that  all  Jews 
are  intellectuals  would  be  just  as  false  as 
to  call  them  all  receivers  of  stolen  goods, 
just  because  a  certain  individual,  mentioned 
in  the  head-lines  of  the  law  reports  in  our 
newspapers  as  being  accused  of  receiving 
stolen  goods,  has  a  Jewish  name. 

Take  another  case.  Some  people  think 
that  the  Jews  live  in  cities  of  their  own 
choice,  preferring  urban  life  to  rural  life. 
The  truth  is  that  circumstances  have 
forced  them  into  this  state  of  hfe.  Under 
the  feudal  regime,  and  for  centuries  after¬ 
wards,  they  were  absolutely  forbidden  to 
own  or  to  cultivate  land.  Nevertheless, 
both  before  and  after  the  establishment  of 
the  State  of  Israel  in  1948,  hundreds  of 
thousands  of  Jews  have  been  turning  to 
agriculture,  often  having  to  contend  with 
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arid  and  unproductive  land.  Many  visitors 
have  noted  with  surprise  that  this  deserted 
land  has  become  fruitful  through  their 
tenacity. 

Take  the  case  of  the  Negroes  who  live 
among  us.  Many  of  us,  unfortunately, 
imagine  that  they  are  of  an  inferior  race 
because  their  skin  is  dark  and  they  are  of 
African  origin.  The  evidence,  however, 
disproves  this  claim.  Kept  in  servitude 
and  ignorance,  their  emancipation  is  quite 
recent  and  is  far  from  complete.  Already, 
however,  thej'  have  produced  a  great  many 
scholars,  artists,  writers  and  diplomats  in 
the  United  States.  One  of  the  great 
American  diplomats,  Ralph  Bundle,  now 
holds  the  position  of  first  deputy  general 
secretary  of  the  United  Nations.  The 
children  of  yesterday’s  slaves,  they  are 
proving  to  us  that  intelligence  does  not 
lie  in  the  colour  of  one’s  skin. 

These  examples  could  be  multiplied  by 
the  number  of  different  races  to  be  found 
among  us.  Our  population  is  made  up  of 
the  descendants  of  immigrants  or  of  new 
arrivals.  There  is  a  common  bond  between 
them.  They  have  all  come  to  live  here 
in  order  to  escape  political  and  economic 
oppression  and  to  establish  a  free  country 
and  a  safe  economic  future.  The  first 
settlei's  received  the  new  arrivals  with  open 
arms,  because  they  sympathized  with  them 
in  their  misfortune  and  their  difficulties.  In 
helping  them  they  were  helping  themselves, 
by  reinforcing  their  ranks  and  by  pushing 
ever  farther  back  the  frontiers  of  their 
country.  This  was  the  way  that  Canada 


grew  and  became  a  great  nation.  But  w'e 
must  continue  to  grow  .if  we  are  to  achieve 
our  destiny,  and  in  this  proud  march 
towards  a  brilliant  future  all  Canadians,  of 
ancient  or  of  recent  stock,  must  take  their 
place  and  march  side  by  side  in  the 
accomplishment  of  the  part  they  have  to 
play. 

I  know  full  well  that  the  minorities  also 
ha\-e  their  obligations,  the  first  of  w'hich  is 
to  understand  the  majority.  Jews  have 
li\'ed  in  this  country  for  many  long  years. 
ye\'eral  generations  of  Canadian  Jews  have 
helped  in  the  development  of  Canada,  and 
wish  to  contribute  their  share  to  the 
country’s  greatness,  its  happiness  and  its 
luosperity,  especially  in  this  beautiful  prov¬ 
ince  in  which  we  live. 

In  Quebec  the  Jews  are  endeavouring, 
perhaps  more  than  any  other  non-Latin 
minority,  to  learn  the  French  language  and 
culture.  The  number  of  those  of  us  who 
speak  French  and  who  take  up  advanced 
studies  in  the  French  universities  is  in¬ 
creasing  all  the  time.  The  existence  of  the 
Jewish  Circle  of  the  French  language,  wffiich 
takes  a  special  interest  in  French-Canadian 
culture,  is  another  example. 

If  we  wish  to  remain  true  to  the  predic¬ 
tions  of  an  illustrious  son  of  the  province 
of  Quebec,  the  late  Sir  Wilfrid  Laurier, 
who  said  that  the  second  part  of  the  20th 
century  would  belong  to  Canada,  we  must 
act  as  a  united  people,  respecting  one 
another’s  rights  and  giving  every  citizen, 
without  exception,  the  same  opportunity  to 
.share  in  the  greatness  of  our  country. 


Discrimination  is  Repugnant  to  the  Very  Nature  of  Man 

The  Hon.  Alcide  Cote,  Postmaster  General 


The  greater  the  force  with  which  the 
hammer  is  struck  against  the  anvil,  the 
greater  will  be  the  rebound  of  the  hammer. 
Such  was  the  concrete  example  used  by  my 
physics  professor  at  college  to  explain  the 
principle  of  “action  and  reaction”. 

Similarly,  we  might  say  that,  in  the 
social  order,  there  are  also  shocks  and 
countershocks,  but  in  this  case  men,  who 
can  do  nothing  about  changing  the  natural 
laws  of  astronomy,  physics  or  chemistry, 
can,  nevertheless,  tackle  human  problems 
successfully. 

It  is  actually  a  duty  for  the  human  being, 
whose  genius  is  constantly  modifying  and 
modernizing  custom,  to  maintain  a  social 
order  consistent  with  his  nature  and  based 
on  .justice  and  charity. 

There  w^as  a  time  when  nations  could 
live  in  peaceful  isolation,  even  sometimes 
ignorant  of  one  another. 


There  was  a  time  also  when  individuals 
in  a  country  could  avoid  the  crowd  more 
easily  and  confine  almost  all  their  work 
and  their  leisure  time  to  their  homes. 

But  in  our  day  science,  which  is  pro¬ 
gressing  all  the  time,  has  changed  the  face 
of  the  earth. 

Ultra-modern ,  inventions  have  brought 
the  most  distant  points  of  the  globe  closer 
together  and  forced  the  peoples  of  the 
universe  to  become  neighbours  in  a  common 
international  life. 

Large  towns  and  cities  in  all  countries 
have  brought  together  thousands  and  even 
millions  of  men  who  are  rubbing  elbows 
day  by  day,  both  in  carrying  on  organized 
work  in  common  and  in  participating  in 
standardized  spare-time  activities. 

Consequently,  a  shrunken  world  now 
offers  us  the  spectacle  of  many  and  varied 
nationalities  living  together  in  a  complex 
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compenetration  which  requires,  on  the  part 
of  all  citizens,  a  better  understanding  of 
the  social  problems  created  by  modern 
living;  it  is  a  big  collective  and  individual 
neighbourhood,  and  everywhere  now  one 
finds  the  most  diversified  religions,  nations, 
civilizations  and  races. 

Now  this  bringing  together  of  men  in  a 
more  intensive  common  life,  both  on  the 
international  and  on  the  national  level, 
could  not  take  place  wuthout  causing  a 
reaction. 

Unfortunately,  on  many  occasions  and  in 
too  many  places,  this  reaction  has  taken 
the  form  of  prejudice,  revealing  itself  in 
racial  and  religious  discrimination. 

The  problem  is  certainly  not  a  new  one. 
However,  the  ever  increasing  hetero¬ 
geneous  mixing  of  nations  and  men  results 
in  a  greater  frequency  of  such  selfish  and 
arrogant  reactions. 

As  ideas  lead  to  action,  prejudice,  that 
distortion  of  thought,  leads,  unfortunately, 
to  discrimination  based  on  race,  religion, 
etc.,  and  reflects  on  human  dignity  by 
threatening  the  social  equihbrium. 

Let  us  recall  only  the  recent  period  when 
Hitler  was  imprisoning  and  killing  the  Jews 
wholesale  in  an  attempt  to  impose  upon  the 
world  the  superiority  which  he  claimed  for 
the  Aryan  race,  and  compare  this  tragic 
example  from  our  own  times  with  the 
isolated  case  of  Cain’s  fratricide  at  the 
dawn  of  humanity,  to  see  which  of  these 
two  crimes  has  caused  the  gerater  social 
confusion. 

Even  if  the  German  dictator  was  swallowed 
up  in  the  collapse  of  the  administrative 
tower  of  Babel  he  erected,  direct  or 
indirect  persecution  in  the  form  of  discrim¬ 
ination  not  only  still  exists  in  the  world  but 
it  constitutes  an  important  social  problem. 

At  the  international  level,  the  United 
Nations  Organization  is  contributing  greatly 
to  the  movement  towards  full  respect  for 
each  other  among  human  groups  in  every 
nation. 

It  also  rests,  however,  with  each  country 
to  fully  protect  the  human  traits  of  all  its 
citizens  and  residents. 

Science  has  enabled  men  to  build  the 
modern  city,  but  man  can  live  there  at 
peace  with  his  brothers  only  by  observing 
the  laws  of  morality. 

There  are  no  biological  frontiers  between 
men,  who  are  all  of  the  same  nature;  there 
are  only  political  frontiers. 

In  order  to  enable  men  to  fulfil  his 
purpose.  Providence  allows  him  to  be 
born  amongst  brothers  of  the  same 
nature,  grouped  in  various  superimposed 
,-ommunities. 


In  fact,  once  he  becomes  part  of  the  vast 
human  community,  man  finds  himself 
inevitably  and  at  the  same  time  part  of 
his  family  of  his  social  or  racial  group  and 
of  his  country. 

Always  in  debt  to  his  Creator  and  to 
each  of  these  communities  in  the  order 
and  to  the  extent  of  the  blessings  he 
derives  from  them,  the  human  being, 
whose  nature  remains  the  same  throughout 
the  world,  must  be  free  to  worship  his  God 
and  to  show  respect  for  his  parents,  his 
race  and  his  country. 

The  State,  which  is  made  for  man,  must 
therefore  allow  him  to  worship  freely  and 
to  show  his  legitimate  respect  for  his 
family,  his  racial  pride  and  his  love  of 
country. 

Besides,  the  common  interests  of  man¬ 
kind,  command,  on  the  part  of  individuals, 
groups  of  individuals,  families,  peoples  and 
nations,  mutual  and  reciprocal  respect  for 
their  own  aspirations  and  their  respective 
rights. 

Issuing  from  one  Creator  only  and  having 
the  same  nature,  men,  with  their  diversity 
of  race  and  colour  and  the  multiplicity  of 
climates  and  continents  in  which  they  live, 
retain  equally  and  respectively  inviolable 
rights  and  imperative  duties  relating  to  the 
Divinity,  to  human  dignity,  to  family  and 
to,  country. 

All  these  rights  and  obligations  proceed 
therefore  from  man’s  very  nature  and  not 
from  his  particular  religion  or  race.  And 
this  basic  principle  does  not  change 
because  man  travels  or  lives  with  human 
brothers  of  a  different  religion  or  race. 

Man  is  entitled  to  the  esteem  of  all  his 
fellow  men,  not  so  much  because  he  is 
white,  yellow  or  black,  English,  French  or 
Belgian,  Catholic  or  Prosestant,  etc.,  but 
primarily  because  he  is  a  man. 

^  In  the  great  cradle  of  humanity,  the 
rights  and  obligations  of  some  must  be 
balanced  by  the  rights  and  obligations  of 
others. 

No  social  order  can  be  maintained  with¬ 
out  the  support  of  laws. 

Natural_  law  by  itself  is  not  sufficient  to 
meet  the  increasing  needs  of  society. 

Natural  law,  that  is  the  unwritten  law, 
whose  main  principle,  "Do  good  and  shun 
evil  ,  can  at  best  reach  only  a  minority 
of  individuals  in  society,  does  not  allow  the 
mass  of  the  people  to  solve  concrete  cases. 

To  man’s  conscience  must  be  added  the 
precise  rights  and  obligations  of  the  mass 
of  individuals  who  make  up  society. 

^  To  natural  law,  which  alone  is  insuffi¬ 
cient  to  meet  the  needs  of  civic  society, 
there  must  therefore  be  added  the  written 
law,  that  is  man’s  positive  law. 
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But  this  written  law,  essential  as  it  may 
be,  will  not  by  the  sole  fact  of  its  exist¬ 
ence  prevent  a  state  of  mind,  such  as 
prejudice. 

Law  can  prohibit  and  punish  the  deed 
resulting  from  a  state  of  mind,  but  it 
cannot  prevent  the  human  being  from 
thinking,  even  unfairly. 

In  other  words,  law  can  prohibit  and 
punish  the  act  or  the  discrimination  result¬ 
ing  from  a  prejudice,  but  it  cannot,  by 
itself,  prevent  a  person  from  having 
prejudices. 

While  written  law  is  useful  and  necessary, 
it  must  be  supported  by  the  co-operation 
of  the  people. 

It  was  in  this  spirit  that  the  Canadian 
Parliament  passed  a  Fair  Employment 
Practices  Act  on  the  first  of  July,  1953. 

Obviously,  the  Act  cannot  force  any 
employer  to  hire  any  particular  individual, 
or  require  any  one  to  work  for  any 
employer. 

As  my  colleague,  the  Hon.  Milton  Gregg, 
Minister  of  Labour,  has  so  well  explained; 
“The  purpose  of  the  Act  is  simply  to  ensure 
that,  in  the  field  of  employment  subject 
to  federal  jurisdiction,  all  men  and  women 
will  be  considered  for  employment  on  their 
merits,  without  regard  to  their  race,  colour, 
religion  or  national  origin.” 

The  laws  of  nature  oblige  all  human 
beings  to  work. 

All  citizens  must  work  according  to  their 
strength  and  ability,  and  if  nature  has 
established  differences  in  talent,  ability, 
health  and  strength  in  men,  it  has  never¬ 
theless  conferred  upon  every  human  being 
an  inviolable  right  to  work  itself. 

It  is  not  racial  or  religious  character¬ 
istics  which  give  man  his  right  to  work; 
it  is  the  fact  that  he  is  a  human  being. 

So,  it  was  a  good  step  when  the  Cana¬ 
dian  Government  adopted  this  legislation 
as  an  anti-discrimination  law  in  the  matter 
of  employment. 

But,  I  repeat,  legislation  alone  is  not 
sufficient  to  solve  this  problem,  nor  for 
that  matter,  the  whole  problem  of  social 
discrimination. 


New  problems,  or  those  aggravated 
through  modern  trends,  require  attention 
from  the  governed,  as  well  as  those  who 
govern. 

Governments  as  well  as  the  people,  that 
is  to  say  all  members  of  the  same  human 
community,  must  co-operate  towards  their 
common  welfare  and  mutual  respect  of 
their  dignity  through  study,  explanation 
and  understanding  of  all  social  problems. 

In  conclusion,  may  I  be  allowed  to  recall 
a  fact  taken  from  life  which  does  honour 
to  the  Canadian  people. 

I  once  had  the  privilege  of  watching  a 
baseball  game  at  the  stadium  of  the 
Montreal  Royals. 

It  was  the  last  game  of  the  “Little 
World  Series”,  and  the  opposing  teams 
were  the  Royals  and  an  American  club. 

This  last  game  of  the  series,  like  all  the 
others,  was  hotly  contested,  but  finalljq 
after  brilliant  plays,  especially  by  their 
second  baseman,  the  Royals  won. 

More  than  twenty  thousand  spectators 
shouted  with  joy,  even  after  the  players 
had  left  the  diamond. 

The  crowd  had  already  invaded  the  field 
when  the  cheers  and  applause  suddenly 
increased  at  the  sight  of  the  Montreal 
team’s  second  baseman,  whom  some  of  his 
fans  had  brought  out  of  the  dressing  room 
and  carried  on  their  shoulders  to  show  the 
spectators  once  again  the  star  of  the  game 
and  the  hero  of  the  day. 

I  shall  never  forget  that  enthusiastic  and 
touching  scene,  not  so  much  because  a 
delirious  crowd  was  applauding  its  hero, 
but  because  that  crowd,  99-9  per  cent 
white,  was  paying  tribute  to  a  coloured 
player. 

That  second-base  player  on  the  Montreal 
club  was,  in  fact,  none  other  than  Jackie 
Robinson,  now  a  star  in  the  National 
League. 

It  is  a  happy  thought  that  we,  in  this 
country  of  ours,  refuse  to  have  anything 
to  do  with  discrimination. 


Laval  University’s  tenth  annual  industrial  relations  conference  will  be  held  April  25 
and  26  at  the  Chateau  Frontenac,  Quebec.  The  conference  will  deal  with  the  problems  of 
authority  wfithin  the  concern. 

A  study  will  be  made  of  the  following  subjects;  evolution  in  the  structure  of  authority, 
evolution  in  the  bargaining  of  collective  agreements,  evolution  of  personnel  duties  and  of 
the  industrial  relations  service,  the  role  and  responsibility  of  the  foreman,  the  role  and 
responsibility  of  the  shop  steward,  contacts  and  disputes,  and  the  futuie  of  the  foreman 
and  of  the  shop  steward. 
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From  fhe  Labour  Gazette,  March  1905 


50  Years  Ago  This  Month 

Establishment  and  development  of  credit  unions  in  Canada  in  the  five 
years  since  formation  of  country’s  first  at  Levis,  Que.,  in  1900  is 
described  in  issue’s  feature  article.  Immigration  record  predicted 


Co-operative  savings  and  credit  societies 
in  Canada  “owe  their  existence  to  the 
altruistic  purpose  and  able  initiative”  of 
Alphonse  Desjardins  of  Levis,  Que.,  the 
Labouk  Gazette  of  March  1905  reported  in 
an  article  dealing  with  the  establishment 
and  development  of  co-operative  savings 
societies  in  the  country.  Mr.  Desjardins 
was  encouraged  to  begin  the  co-operative 
because  of  the  need  to  develop  thrift 
among  his  fellow  townsmen  and  of  finding 
some  means  of  providing  personal  credit 
for  the  “financially  feeble”,  the  article  said. 

In  1900,  when  the  “people’s  bank”  was 
first  started  in  Levis,  the  co-operative 
credit  movement  was  an  established  insti¬ 
tution  in  Europe.  Numbering  thousands, 
they  were  particularly  popular  in  France, 
Germany,  Italy,  Belgium,  Austria  and 
Russia. 

According  to  the  L.^bour  Gazette,  the 
credit  unions  “aim  through  the  encourage¬ 
ment  of  thrift  to  create  a  capital  out  of 
the  savings  of  persons  of  very  limited 
means,  which  capital  may  be  profitably 
invested  and  opportunity  therefore  afforded 
such  persons  of  securing  advances  and 
loans  at  reasonable  rates,  where  otherwise 
loans  might  be  obtainable  only  at  usurious 
rates,  or  not  obtainable  at  all”. 

Beginning  with  12  fellow-citizens  in  1900, 
Mr.  Desjardins  began  his  credit  bank  with 
a  number  of  shares  being  subscribed  at  $5 
a  share.  By  the  end  of  the  year  the 
number  of  shareholders  of  La  Caisse 
Pojmlaire  de  Levis  was  100,  and  the  number 
of  shares  subscribed,  560.  At  the  end  of 
1902  the  number  of  shareholders  stood  at 
450  and  by  January  1905,  the  list  of  share¬ 
holders  included  more  than  900  names, 
representing  over  5,500  shares. 

According  to  the  original  constitution,  the 
Caisse  was  formed  “to  protect  its  members 
against  reverses  of  fortune,  to  aid  them  by 
a  wise  and  prudent  system  of  credit,  to 
enable  persons  devoid  of  fortune  but  who 
are  industrious,  honest  and  laborious  to 
form  part  of  the  association  by  granting 
them  facilities  for  paying  up  their  shares 
in  the  capital  stock  by  means  of  very 
small  weekly  instalments,  to  secure  the 
practice  of  the  Christian  and  social  virtues. 


to  combat  usuary  by  means  of  co-operation 
and  mutual  assistance,  to  foster  the  spirit 
of  enterprise  and  promote  local  works,  to 
spread  amongst  its  members  a  practical 
knowledge  of  the  elementary  principles  of 
economic  science,  to  create  and  foster 
mutual  confidence  between  shareholders  and 
to  obtain  that  economic  independence 
which  inspires  and  fosters  the  feelings  of 
personal  dignity”. 

Wage  increases  for  workers  in  several 
trades  came  into  effect  during  February 
1905,  the  same  issue  of  the  L.aboub  Gazette 
reported.  In  Calgary,  masons  and  brick¬ 
layers  had  their  wages  increased  from  50 
to  55  cents  an  hour  and  their  hours  reduced 
from  nine  to  eight  per  day.  Conductors 
and  motormen  in  London,  Ont.,  received  a 
wage  increase  of  one-third  of  a  cent  an 
hour  after  having  demanded  a  one-cent 
increase. 

Civic  employees  in  Hamilton,  Ont.,  had 
their  annual  W'ages  increased  as  follows: 
city  auditors  from  $400  to  $500,  assistant 
city  engineer  from  $1,000  to  $1,200,  and 
pumping  station  engineers  from  $2  to  $2.25 
a  day. 

Throughout  the  country  as  a  whole 
industrial  and  labour  conditions  showed 
little  change  from  preceding  months.  The 
building  trades  were  reported  to  be  at  “a 
standstill”  but  in  the  rest  of  the  economy 
employment  remained  high,  conditions  in 
Ontario  being  described  as  “buoyant”. 

Canadian  families  found  their  food 
budgets  subject  to  increasing  strain  with 
“exceptionally  high  prices”  prevalent  for 
farm  produce,  the  Gazette  reported.  This 
was  particularly  so  with  regard  to  eggs  and 
butter.  Sugar,  on  the  other  hand,  after 
rising  in  price  for  several  months,  dropped 
as  much  as  ten  cents  per  hundredweight 
at  the  beginning  of  February. 

The  1905  immigration  season  was  reported 
to  have  opened  at  “an  exceptionally  early 
date”,  the  number  of  arrivals  up  to  the  end 
of  February  having  been  greater  than  in 
any  previous  year.  Government  officials 
estimated  that  immigration  in  1905  would 
exceed  that  of  any  previous  year,  the  total 
probably  being  about  140,000. 
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In  August  1954,  employees  of  G.  T. 
Lanning,  Limited,  Belleville,  Ont,,  who  are 
members  of  Local  428  of  the  International 
Alolders’  and  Foundry  Workers’  Union  of 
North  America  (AFL-TLC),  suggested  that 
an  LAIPC  be  formed  at  the  company. 

Alanagement  accepted  the  suggestion  and, 
on  October  12,  1954,  the  LMPC  began 
functioning.  Today,  both  management  and 
union  workers  agree  that  the  committee 
has  done  much  for  the  betterment  of  the 
business. 

Robert  G.  Lanning,  Manager  of  the  com¬ 
pany,  which  produces  leather  goods  and 
'traw  hats,  recently  said:  “We  operate  a 
business  that  uses  mostly  hand  crafts. 
\  ery  little  automatic  equipment  is  used. 
Therefore,  quality  and  our  rate  of  produc¬ 
tion  is  up  to  the  individual  worker. 

“We  find  ourselves  subject  to  keen  com¬ 
petition  in  our  field  of  enterprise  from  small 
shops  where  only  one  or  two  persons  are 
emplo.yed.  To  get  more  co-operation  and 
ideas  into  the  business,  the  personnel  in  our 
shop  suggested  that  an  LMPC  be  formed. 

“The  LMPC  was  established,  and  it  has 
provided  the  co-operation  necessary  to 
improve  production  methods,  avoid  waste, 
and  give  the  emploj^ees  the  chance  to 
voice  .suggestions  and  ideas  that  have 
resulted  in  efficient,  economical  production.” 

Mrs.  Leo  (Doris)  Lusciola,  chairwoman 
of  tlie  union  operating  in  the  plant, 
expressed  the  employees’  viewpoint  as 
follows : — 

“We  are  proud  of  the  results  that  have 
been  obtained  at  the  G.  T.  Lanning, 
Limited,  plant,  through  co-operation  brought 
about  by  the  formation  of  the  labour- 
management  production  committee.” 

jK 

Keen  interest  has  been  shown  by 
employees  in  the  suggestion  plan  launched 
last  summer  at  the  Chatco  Steel  Products, 
Limited,  plant  at  Tilbury,  Ont.,  according 
to  an  article  appearing  in  the  company’s 
magazine,  Chatco  Chatter. 

Company  General  Manager  C.  L. 
Ketchebaw  gives  full  credit  for  launching 
of  the  suggestion  plan  to  members  of  the 
firm’s  labour-management  production  com¬ 
mittee,  -which,  he  sa.vs,  is  “doing  a  good 
job  all  around”. 


The  suggestion  plan  was  initiated  at  the 
plant  to  encourage  employees  to  strive  for 
lower-cost  production  and  the  improved 
(|uality  of  merchandise  necessary  to  com¬ 
pete  fai'ourably  in  today’s  high-standai'd 
markets. 

Open  only  to  plant  employees  in  the 
begmmng,  the  suggestion  plan  is  now  avail¬ 
able  also  to  members  of  the  sales  staff  of 
the  company. 

As  a  result  of  the  suggestion  plan,  some 
Chatco  plant  employees  are  walking  around 
with  extra  money  in  their  pockets,  received 
lor  ideas  that  have  improved  the  status 
of  the  company  generally.  Several  worth¬ 
while  suggestions  are  before  the  committee 
and  other  awards  will  be  forthcoming  in 
the  near  future,  it  is  reported. 

Those  who  have  to  date  been  rewarded 
foi  their  ideas  are:  John  Alaure,  Cornelius 
Ahmder  Pryt,  Frederick  Faubert,  George 
Hibblewaite,  F.  DeJong  and  Raymond 
Jackson,  all  from  the  Aircraft  Division; 
and  Len  Selwood  and  Arthur  Lefaive  of 
the  Inspection  Department. 

Chatco  Steel  Products  employees  are 
rnembers  of  Local  192,  of  the  International 
Inion,  United  Automobile,  Aircraft  and 
Agricultural  Implement  Workers  of  America 
(CIO-CCL). 

*  =|c  ^ 

Through  the  joint  efforts  of  twm  LMPCs, 
employees  of  an  Ottawa  wire  cloth  manu¬ 
facturer  were  given  an  opportunity  to  see 
in  action  one  of  the  products  on  which 
they  work. 

With  the  LMPC  at  the  E.  B.  Eddy 
Company,  Limited,  paper-making  mill  at 
Hull,  Que.,  acting  as  hosts,  employees  from 
Cajiital  Wire  Cloth  and  Alanufacturing 
Company,  Limited,  Ottawa,  toured  the 
mill  to  see  how  paper  is  made.  The 
Fourdrinier  wire  screens  on  the  paper¬ 
making  machines  are  made  by  the  Ottawa 
firm. 

The  visitoi-s  later  told  the  Labour- 
Management  Co-operation  Service  that 
they  had  found  the  tour  instructive  and 
that  they  had  obtained  a  better  under¬ 
standing  of  the  important  part  their 
product  plays  in  the  production  of  paper. 


E.stablishment  of  Labour-Management 
Production  Committees  (LMPCs)  is 
encouraged  and  assisted  by  the  Labour- 
Alanagement  Co-operation  Service.  In¬ 
dustrial  Relations  Branch,  Department 
of  Labour.  In  addition  to  field  repre¬ 
sentatives  located  in  key  industrial 
centres,  -wdio  are  available  to  help  both 
managements  and  trade  unions  set  up 
LAIPCs,  the  Service  provides  publicity 
aids  in  the  form  of  booklets,  films  and 
posters. 
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Iiifliistrlal  Helations 
and  Conciliatlaii 


Certification  and  Other  Proceedings  before 

the  Canada  Labour  Relations  Board 


The  Canada  Labour  Relations  Board  met 
for  one  day  during  January.  The  Board 
issued  two  certificates  designating  bargain¬ 
ing  agents,  ordered  two  representation  votes 
of  employees  and  rejected  one  application 
for  certification  of  bargaining  agent.  During 
the  month,  the  Board  received  two  applica¬ 
tions  for  certification. 

Applications  for  Certification  Granted 

1.  CAN  Chapter,  Flight  Engineers’  Inter¬ 
national  Association,  on  behalf  of  a  unit 
of  flight  engineers  employed  by  Trans- 
Canada  Air  Lines,  Montreal  (L.G.,  Jan., 

p.  60). 

2.  Brotherhood  of  Railway  and  Steam¬ 
ship  Clerks,  Freight  Handlers,  Express  and 
Station  Employees,  on  behalf  of  a  unit  of 
clerical  employees  of  the  Canadian  Pacific 
Railway  Company  employed  in  its  Bureau 
of  Safety,  Loss  and  Damage  Prevention, 
Windsor  Street  Station,  Montreal  (L.G., 
Feb.,  p.  170). 

Representation  Votes  Ordered 

1.  Ganadian  Merchant  Service  Guild  Inc., 
applicant,  Canada  Steamship  Lines  Limited, 
Montreal,  respondent,  Canadian  Navigators’ 
and  Engineers’  Federation,  intervener  (deck 
officers)  (L.G.,  Jan.,  p.  60).  The  names  of 
the  applicant  and  intervener  will  both 
appear  on  the  ballot. 


2.  Yellowknife  District  Miners’  Union, 
Local  802,  International  Union  of  Mine,  Mill 
and  Smelter  Workers,  applicant.  Dominion 
Catering  Company  Limited,  Yellowknife, 
N.W.T.,  respondent,  Giant  Aellowknife 
Gold  Mines  Limited,  intervener  (L.G., 
Feb.,  p.  170). 

Application  for  Certification  Rejected 

National  Association  of  Broadcast 
Employees  and  Technicians,  applicant,  and 
Niagara  District  Broadcasting  Company, 
Limited  (Radio  Station  CKTB),  St. 
Catharines,  Ont.,  respondent.  The  applica¬ 
tion  was  rejected  for  the  reason  that  it 
was  not  supported  by  a  majority  of  the 
employees  affected  in  the  representation 
vote  ordered  by  the  Board  (L.G.,  Feb., 
p.  170). 

Applications  for  Certification  Received 

1.  Brotherhood  of  Railroad  Trainmen,  on 
behalf  of  a  unit  of  conductors  employed 
by  the  Midland  Railway  Company  of 
Manitoba,  Winnipeg,  Man.  (Investigating 
Officer:  R.  H.  Hooper). 

2.  National  Association  of  Brotherhood 
Employees  and  Technicians,  on  behalf  of 
a  unit  of  employees  of  Western  Ontario 
Broadcasting  Co.  Ltd.  employed  at  its 
stations  CKLW  and  CKLW-TV,  Windsor, 
Ont.  (Investigating  Officer:  R.  L.  O’Neill). 


Conciliation  and  Other  Proceedings 

before  the  Minister  of  Labour 


Conciliation  Officers  Appointed 

During  January  the  Minister  appointed 
conciliation  officers  to  deal  with  the 
following  disputes: — 

1.  CKOY  Limited,  Ottawa,  and  National 
Association  of  Broadcast  Employees  and 
Technicians  (Conciliation  Officer:  R.  L. 
O’Neill). 

2.  National  Harbours  Board,  Saint  John, 
N.B.,  and  National  Harbours  Board 
Employees  Federal  Union  No.  24  (Con¬ 
ciliation  Officer:  H.  R.  Pettigrove). 


3.  Coastal  Towing  Company,  Vancouver, 
and  National  Association  of  Marine  Engi¬ 
neers  of  Canada,  Inc.  (Conciliation  Officer: 
D.  S.  Tysoe). 


This  section  covers  proceedings  under 
the  Industrial  Relations  and  Disputes 
Investigation  Act,  involving  the  admin¬ 
istrative  services  of  the  Minister  of 
Labour,  the  Canada  Labour  Relations 
Board  and  the  Industrial  Relations 
Branch  of  the  Department. 
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4.  Canadian  Marconi  Company  Limited, 
Montreal,  and  Commercial  Telegraphers^ 
Union,  Canadian  Marine  Ladio  Division 
No.  59  (Conciliation  Officer :  R.  Trepanier). 

5.  Robin  Hood  Flour  Mills  Limited, 
Saskatoon,  and  Local  342,  United  Packing¬ 
house  Workers  of  America  (Conciliation 
Officer:  R.  H.  Hooper). 

6.  Ottawa  Transportation  Commission 
and  Division  No.  279,  Amalgamated  Asso¬ 
ciation  of  Street,  Electric  Railway  and 
Motor  Coach  Employees  of  America  (Con¬ 
ciliation  Officer:  Bernard  Wilson). 

Settlements  Reported  by  Conciliation  Officers 

1.  Sherbrooke  Telegram,  Printing  and 
Publishing  Company  Limited  (Radio 
Station  CKTS),  Sherbrooke,  and  Sher¬ 


Scope  and  Administration  of  Industrial 

Conciliation  services  under  the  Indus¬ 
trial  Relations  and  Disputes  Investiga¬ 
tion  Act  are  provided  by  the  Minister 
of  Labour  through  the  Industrial  Rela¬ 
tions  Branch.  The  branch  also  acts  as 
the  administrative  arm  _  of  the  Canada 
Labour  Relations  Board  in  matters  under 
the  Act  involving  the  board. 

The  _  Industrial  Relations  and  Disputes 
Investigation  Act  came  into  force  on 
September  1,  1948.  _  It  revoked  the  War¬ 
time  Labour  Relations  Regulations,  P.C. 
1003,  wLich  became  effective  in  March, 
1944,  and  repealed  the  Industrial  Dis¬ 
putes  Investigation  Act,  which  had  been 
in  force  from  1907  until  superseded  by 
the  Wartime  Regulations  in  1944.  Deci¬ 
sions,  orders  and  certifications  given 
under  the  Wartime  Regulations  by  the 
Minister  of  Labour  and  the  Wartime 
Labour  Relations  Board  are  continued  in 
force  and  effect  by  the  Act. 

The  Act  applies  to  industries  within 
federal  jurisdiction,  i.e.,  navigation,  ship¬ 
ping,  interprovincial  railways,  canals, 
telegraphs,  interprovincial  and  interna¬ 
tional  steamship  lines  and  ferries,  aero¬ 
dromes  and  air  transportation,  radio 
broadcasting  stations  and  works  declared 
by  Parliament  to  be  for  the  general 
advantage  of  Canada  or  two  or  more  of 
its  provinces.  Additionally,  the  Act 
provides  that  provincial  authorities,  if 
they  so  desire,  may  enact  similar  legis¬ 
lation  for  application  to  industries 
within  provincial  jurisdiction  and  make 
mutually  satisfactory  arrangements  with 
the  federal  Government  for  the  aclmin- 
intration  of  such  legislation. 

The  Minister  of  Labour  is  charged  with 
the  administration  of  the  Act  and  is 
directly  responsible  for  the  appointment 
of  conciliation  officers,  conciliation  boards, 
and  Industrial  Inquiry  Commissions  con¬ 
cerning  complaints  that  the  Act  has  been 
violated  or  that  a  party  has  failed  to 
bargain  collectively,  and  for  applications 
for  consent  to  prosecute. 

The  Canada  Labour  Relations  Board  is 
established  under  the  Act  as  successor  to 


brooke  Printing  Syndicate,  Inc.  (Concilia¬ 
tion  Officer:  R.  Trepanier)  (L.G.,  Dec. 
1954,  p.  1724). 

2.  La  Tribune  Ltee,  (Radio  Station 
CHLT),  Sherbrooke,  and  the  Sherbrooke 
Printing  Syndicate,  Inc.  (Conciliation 
Officer:  R.  Trepanier)  (L.G.,  Dec.  1954, 
p.  1725). 

3.  Robin  Hood  Flour  Mills  Limited, 
Saskatoon,  and  Local  342,  United  Packing¬ 
house  Workers  of  America  (Conciliation 
Officer:  R.  H.  Hooper)  (see  above). 

4.  Ottawa  Transportation  Commission 
and  Division  No.  279,  Amalgamated  Asso¬ 
ciation  of  Street,  Electric  Railway  and 
Motor  Coach  Employees  of  America  (Con¬ 
ciliation  Officer:  Bernard  Wilson)  (see 
above). 


Relations  and  Disputes  Investigation  Act 

the  Wartime  Labour  Relations  Board  to 
administer  provisions  concerning  the  cer¬ 
tification  of  bargaining  agents,  the  writ¬ 
ing  of^  provisions — for  incorporation  into 
collective  agreements — fixing  a  procedure 
for  the  final  settlement  of  disputes  con¬ 
cerning  the  meaning  or  violation  of  such 
agreements  and  the  investigation  of  com¬ 
plaints  referred  to  it  by  the  minister  that 
a  party  has  failed  to  bargain  collectively 
and  to  make  every  reasonable  effort  to 
conclude  a  collective  agreement. 

Copies  of  the  Industrial  Relations  and 
Disputes  Investigation  Act,  the  Regula¬ 
tions  made  under  the  Act,  and  the  Rules 
of  Procedure  of  the  Canada  Labour 
Relations  Board  are  available  upon 
request  to  the  Department  of  Labour, 
Ottawa. 

Proceedings  under  the  Industrial  Rela¬ 
tions  and  Disputes  Investigation  Act  are 
reported  below  under  two  headings; 
(1)  Certification  and  other  Proceedings 
before  the  Canada  Labour  Relations 
Board,  and  (2)  Conciliation  and  other 
Proceedings  before  the  Minister  of 
Labour. 

Industrial  Relations  Officers  of  the 
Department  of  Labour  are  stationed  at 
Vancouver,  Winnipeg,  Toronto,  Ottawa, 
Montreal,  Fredericton,  Halifax  and  St. 
John’s,  Newfoundland.  The  territory  of 
two  officers  resident  in  Vancouver  com¬ 
prises  British  Columbia,  Alberta  and  the 
Yukon  and  Northwest  Territories;  two 
officers  stationed  in  Winnipeg  cover  the 
provinces  of  Saskatchewan  and  Manitoba 
and  Northwestern  Ontario;  three  officers 
resident  in  Toronto  confine  their  activi¬ 
ties  to  Ontario;  three  officers  in  Mont¬ 
real  are  assigned  to  the  province  of 
Quebec,  and  a  total  of  three  officers 
resident  in  Fredericton,  Halifax  and  St. 
John’s  represent  the  Department  in  the 
Maritime  Provinces  and  Newfoundland. 
The  headquarters  of  the  Industrial  Rela- 
tji6ns  Branch  and  the  Director  of 
Industrial  Relations  and  staff  are  situated 
in  Ottawa. 
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Conciliation  Board  Appointed 

Vancouver  Barge  Transportation  Limited 
and  Seafarers’  International  Union  of  North 
America,  Canadian  District  (Conciliation 
Officer;  G.  R.  Currie)  (L.G.,  Jan.,  p.  61). 

Conciliation  Boards  Fully  Constituted 

The  Board  of  Conciliation  and  Investi¬ 
gation  established  in  November  to  deal 
with  matters  in  dispute  between  Prince 
Edward  Hotel,  Brandon  (Canadian  National 
Railways),  and  Canadian  Brotherhood  of 
Railway  Employees  and  Other  Transport 
Workers  (L.G.,  Jan.,  p.  61)  was  fully 
constituted  in  January  with  the  appoint¬ 
ment  of  Thomas  W.  Laidlaw,  QC,  Winni¬ 
peg,  as  Chairman.  Mr.  Laidlaw  was 
appointed  by  the  Minister  on  the  joint 
recommendation  of  the  other  two  mem¬ 
bers,  H.  G.  H.  Smith,  QC,  and  T. 
McGregor,  both  of  Winnipeg,  who  were 
previously  appointed  on  the  nomination 
of  the  company  and  union  respectively. 

The  Board  of  Conciliation  and  Investi¬ 
gation  established  in  November  to  deal 
with  matters  in  dispute  between  the 
Bessborough  Hotel,  Saskatoon  (Canadian 
National  Railways),  and  the  Canadian 
Brotherhood  of  Railway  Employees  and 
Other  Transport  Workers  (L.G.,  Jan.,  p.  61) 
was  fully  constituted  in  January  with  the 
appointment  of  His  Honour  Judge  G.  W. 
McPhee,  Moose  Jaw,  as  Chairman.  Judge 
McPhee  was  appointed  by  the  Minister  in 
the  absence  of  a  joint  recommendation 
from  the  other  two  members,  E.  M.  Hall, 
QC,  Saskatoon,  and  T.  McGregor,  Winni¬ 
peg,  who  were  previously  appointed  on  the 
nomination  of  the  company  and  union 
respectively. 

The  Board  of  Conciliation  and  Investi¬ 
gation  established  in  November  to  deal 
with  matters  in  dispute  between  Fort  Garry 
Hotel,  Winnipeg  (Canadian  National  Rail¬ 
ways),  and  the  Canadian  Brotherhood  of 
Railway  Employees  and  Other  Transport 

orkers  (L.G.,  Jan.,  p.  61)  was  fully  con¬ 
stituted  in  January  with  the  appointment 
of  Thomas  W.  Laidlaw,  QC,  Winnipeg,  as 


Chairman.  Mr.  Laidlaw  was  appointed  by 
the  Minister  on  the  joint  recommendation 
of  the  other  two  members,  H.  G.  H.  Smith, 
QC,  and  T.  McGregor,  both  of  Winnipeg, 
who  were  previously  appointed  on  the 
nomination  of  the  company  and  union 
respectively. 

The  Board  of  Conciliation  and  Investi¬ 
gation  established  in  November  to  deal 
with  matters  in  dispute  between  Jasper 
Park  Lodge,  Jasper,  Alta.  (Canadian 
National  Railways),  and  the  Canadian 
Brotherhood  of  Railway  Employees  and 
Other  Transport  Workers  (L.G.,  Jan.,  p.  61) 
was  fully  constituted  in  January  with  the 
appointment  of  A.  Dubensky,  Edmonton, 
as  Chairman.  Mr.  Dubensky  was  appointed 
by  the  Minister  in  the  absence  of  a  joint 
recommendation  from  the  other  two  mem¬ 
bers,  S.  H.  McCuaig,  QC,  Edmonton,  and 
J.  Macpherson,  Calgary,  who  were  pre¬ 
viously  appointed  on  the  nomination  of  the 
company  and  union  respectively. 

The  Board  of  Conciliation  and  Investi¬ 
gation  established  in  January  to  deal  with 
matters  in  dispute  between  the  Vancouver 
Barge  Transportation  Limited  and  the 
Seafarers’  International  Lffiion  of  North 
America,  Canadian  District  (see  above) 
was  fully  constituted  in  January  with  the 
appointment  of  Robert  Hewitt,  Vancouver, 
as  Chairman.  Mr.  Hewitt  was  appointed 
by  the  Minister  in  the  absence  of  a  joint 
recommendation  from  the  other  two  mem¬ 
bers,  T.  R.  Watt,  Vancouver,  and  Hugh 
Smith,  North  Burnaby,  B.C.,  who  were 
previously  appointed  on  the  nomination  of 
the  company  and  union  respectively. 

Conciliation  Board  Report  Received 

During  January  the  Minister  received  the 
majority  and  minority  reports  of  the  Board 
of  Conciliation  and  Investigation  established 
in  August  to  deal  with  matters  in  dispute 
betw'een  the  Canadian  Broadcasting  Cor¬ 
poration  and  the  National  Association  of 
Broadcast  Employees  and  Technicians 
(L.G.,  Nov.  1954,  p.  1573).  The  text  of 
the  reports  is  reproduced  below. 


Union  Contracts  Cover  1  in  Every  6  Office  Workers  in  Major  U.S.  Cities 

A  survey  by  the  United  States  Department  of  Labor  has  showed  that  one  in 
every  six  office  workers  in  major  LLS.  cities  is  covered  by  a.  union  contract.  Eight 
of  every  ten  plant  workers  are  covered,  the  same  survey  showed. 

Two-thirds  of  the  contracts  covering  office  workers  were  with  unions  that  also 
represented  plant  workers  in  the  same  establishments. 

Coverage  in  the  public  utilities  field  generally  exceeded  that  in  manufacturing 
eveiuuvhere  in  the  country,  both  as  to  plant  and  office  workers. 
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Report  of  Board  in  Dispute  Between 

Canadian  Broadcasting  Corporation 
and 

National  Association  of  Broadcast  Employees  and  Technicians 


This  is  the  report  of  a  Board  of  Con¬ 
ciliation  which  you  appointed  to  deal  with 
certain  issues  which  have  arisen  between 
the  Canadian  Broadcasting  Corporation 
and  a  group  of  its  employees,  some  700 
technicians,  represented  by  the  National 
Association  of  Broadcast  Employees  and 
Technicians  (CIO-CCL).  In  the  course  of 
the  negotiation  of  their  second  collective 
agreement,  these  parties  have  been  unable 
to  agree  on  the  following  points: — 

(1)  Wage  rates  and  classifications; 

(2)  Computation  of  overtime; 

(3)  General  wage  provisions  relating  to 
classifications; 

(4)  Duties  of  employees  (multiple  func¬ 
tions). 

Your  Board  has  spent  four  days, 
October  19  and  20  and  November  9  and 
10,  with  the  parties  in  Ottawa  hearing 
their  submissions  and  arguments  and 
exploring  the  possibihties  of  resolving  their 
differences.  The  parties  were  represented 
at  these  hearings  as  follows: 

The  Union 

Mr.  E.  G.  Ward,  Canadian  Vice- 
President. 

Mr.  David  Tasker,  Executive  Board 
Member. 

Mr.  T.  J.  O’Sullivan,  International 
Representative. 

Mr.  Marcel  Deschamps,  Montreal 
Chapter  Vice-Chairman. 

Mr.  Eugene  Lajoie,  Ottawa  Chapter 
Chairman. 

Mr.  Emil  Zvarich,  Toronto  Chapter 
Secretary-Treasurer. 

Mr.  E.  B.  Jolliffe,  QC,  Canadian 
General  Counsel. 

The  Corporation 

Mr.  Marcel  Carter,  Director  of  Per¬ 
sonnel  and  Administrative  Services. 

Mr.  J.  A.  Lapointe,  Industrial  Rela¬ 
tions  Officer. 

Mr.  Clive  B.  McKee,  Assistant  Indus¬ 
trial  Relations  Officer. 

Mr.  Kenneth  M.  Kelly,  Planning  and 
Development  Officer. 

Mr.  William  A.  Duffield,  Assistant 
Operations  Engineer. 

Mr.  Donald  C.  West,  Assistant  to 
Co-ordinator  of  Television. 

Mr.  John  W.  Brooke,  Counsel. 


During  January,  the  Minister  of 
Labour  received  the  majority  and 
minority  reports  of  the  Board  of 
Conciliation  and  Investigation  estab¬ 
lished  to  deal  with  a  dispute  between 
the  National  Association  of  Broadcast 
Employees  and  Technicians  and  the 
Canadian  Broadcasting  Corporation. 

The  Board  was  under  the  chairman¬ 
ship  of  Prof.  C.  H.  Curtis,  Kingston, 
Out.,  who  was  appointed  by  the  Minister 
in  the  absence  of  a  joint  recommenda¬ 
tion  from  the  other  two  members,  H. 
Brooke  Bell,  QC,  Toronto,  and  Aliller 
Stewart,  Sturgeon  Point,  Ont.,  nominees 
of  the  Corporation  and  the  union 
respectively. 

The  majority  report,  which  under  the 
provisions  of  the  Industrial  Relations 
and  Disputes  Investigation  Act  consti¬ 
tutes  the  report  of  the  Board,  was 
submitted  by  the  Chairman  and  Mr.  Bell. 
The  minority  report  was  submitted  by 
Mr.  Stewart. 

The  texts  of  the  majority  and  minority 
reports  are  reproduced  below. 


The  Board  also  met  in  executive  session 
in  Toronto  on  November  16. 

On  December  3,  as  the  Board  was  com¬ 
pleting  its  report,  the  Chairman  received 
from  the  Corporation  three  copies  of  its 
Annual  Report  for  the  year  ended  March 
31.  1954,  under  a  covering  letter  dated 
November  30.  The  Corporation  had 
previously  stated  that  this  Report  was  not 
available  because  it  had  not  been  tabled 
in  Parliament.  However,  the  Corporation 
explained,  the  Minister  had  decided  to 
release  the  Report  before  Parliament 
reconvened  and  it  would  be  made  public 
on  December  7.  The  Corporation  stated 
that  it  was  sending  the  Board  advance 
copies  because  of  the  reference  to  the 
Report  in  its  brief  and  because  the  Report 
might  give  the  Board  additional  informa¬ 
tion  on  the  finances  of  the  Corporation. 

After  consultation  the  Board  decided 
that,  since  the  hearings  were  completed, 
it  could  not  accept  a  document  from  the 
Corporation  which  might  contain  new 
evidence.  That  seemed  to  the  Board  a 
sound  position  for  it  to  take  in  spite  of 
the  fact  that  the  Report  was  scheduled 
for  publication  within  a  few  days.  Accord¬ 
ingly  the  chairman  returned  the  copies  of 
the  Report  to  the  Corporation. 

Following  the  publication  of  the  Corpora¬ 
tion’s  Annual  Report  and  the  appearance 
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of  extracts  from  it  and  comments  on  it  in 
the  press  on  December  8,  the  Board 
discussed  again  its  relevancy  to  these 
conciliation  proceedings.  The  Board  con¬ 
cluded  that  it  had  the  Report  before  it 
and  it  had  comments  on  the  Report  before 
it  whether  it  wished  them  or  not  because 
of  the  conspicuous  publicity  which  the  press 
gave  the  matter.  Under  the  circumstances 
it  seemed  to  the  Board  that  in  all  fairness 
it  had  to  give  the  parties  an  opportunity 
to  make  submissions  regarding  the  Report, 
if  either  of  them  found  such  necessary  to 
protect  its  interest  in  these  proceedings. 
The  Board  informed  the  parties  of  this 
decision  without  delay.  Subsequently  the 
union  made  a  submission  to  which  the 
Corporation  replied.  The  Board  met  on 
January  18  and  considered  these  submis¬ 
sions.  The  findings  of  the  Board  are  set 
out  below. 

On  December  30  the  Board  received  a 
document  from  the  union  entitled  “Memo¬ 
randum  re:  Supervising  Operators”.  This 
memorandum  presumably  contained  new' 
evidence  on  the  position  of  supervising 
operators.  The  Board  found  it  inad¬ 
missible. 

The  Board  must  first  of  all  compliment 
the  parties  on  their  very  thorough  prepara¬ 
tion  for  the  hearings.  The  briefs  which 
they  presented  show  clearly  both  the 
meticulous  and  careful  work  of  counsel  and 
the  active  interest  and  participation  of  the 
representatives  of  each  side.  The  Board 
was  impressed  by  the  sincerity  of  the 
parties,,  by  their  frankness  and  by  their 
impersonal  and  business-like  approach  to 
the  matters  in  dispute.  The  Board  was 
interested  to  note,  too,  that  all  those  who 
appeared  at  the  hearings  were  w'ell  versed 
in  the  intricacies  of  the  questions  under 
consideration  and  that  the  officers  of  the 
union  and  its  committee  members  have  a 
grasp  of  administrative  problems  which  one 
expects  to  find  only  among  the  representa¬ 
tives  of  management. 

The  ^  Board  finds  that  the  first  of  the 
four  issues  listed  above  is  the  most 
important  one.  The  union’s  demands  in 
that  connection  and  the  Corporation’s 
position  wdth  respect  to  them  can  be 
discussed  more  effectively  with  the  existing 
salary  schedules  in  mind.  Accordingly,  it 
seems  desirable  to  set  out  here,  first  of  all, 
the  system  of  salaries  now  in  effect. 

The  Corporation  explained  to  the  Board 
that  job  and  wage  analysis  programs,  the 
last  of  which  was  completed  in  1951,  have 
resulted  in  the  classification  of  the  jobs 
held  by  its  employees  who  are  represented 
bj'  this  union  into  the  salary  groups 
described  below.  The  annual  salaries 


shown  are  those  set  out  in  Article  32.1  of 
the  agreement  betw'een  the  parties,  effective 
August  2,  1953,  and  are  therefore  those  now 
in  effect. 

Group  1(a) 

Trainee  (jobs  to  be  set  up  outside  the 
establishment  required  to  operate  a  point) ; 
summer  relief  operator: 

Hiring  rate  6  Months  1  Year  18  Months  2  Years 
$2,300  $2,400  $2,500  $2,600  $2,700 

Group  1(b) 

Television  assistant  (handy  man,  dolly 
pusher,  mobile  unit  driver),  studio  attend¬ 
ant,  assistant  to  the  mechanical  rigger: 


oiai  iJiig 

rate 

6  Months 

1  Year 

18  Months 

2  Years 

$2,300 

$2,400 

$2,500 

$2,600 

$2,700 

3  Years 

4  Years 

$2,900 

.$3,100 

Group  11(a) 

Wireman 

Starting 

rate 

6  Months 

1  Year 

18  Months 

2  Years 

$2,908 

$3,012 

$3,116 

$3,220 

$3,324 

3  Years 

4  Years 

$3,532 

$3,740 

Group  11(b) 

Operator  (general). 

operator 

(sound 

efiect) , 

operator 

( transmitter ) ,  TV 

tech- 

nician, 

TV  lighting  technician,  machinist. 

mechanical  rigger. 

technician  (T&D),  tech- 

nician  (plant)  : 

Starting 

rate 

6  Months 

1  Year 

18  Months 

2  Years 

$2,908 

$3,012 

$3,116 

$3,220 

$3,324 

3  Years 

4  Years 

5  Y ears 

6  Years 

$3,532 

$3,740 

$3,948 

$4,180 

Group  11(e) 

Assistant  foreman  (plant),  announcer 

operator 

Starting 

rate 

6  Months 

1  Year 

18  Months 

2  Years 

$3,324 

$3,428 

$3,532 

$3,636 

$3,740 

3  Years 

4  Y ears 

$3,948 

$4,160 

Group  III 

Senior  operator,  senior  TV  technician 
senior  TV  lighting  technic  ian.  senior 
machinist,  senior  technician  (T&D),  in¬ 
structor,  supervising  operator: 

Start  ing 

1  Year  2  Years  3  Years 

$4,029  $4,357  $4,686  $5,013 

It  will  be  noted  that  this  salary  schedule 
piovides  for  the  automatic  progression  of 
employees  along  the  scale  in  each  salary 
group  as  their  length  of  service  with  the 
Corporation  increases.  Thus  a  man  start¬ 
ing  in  Group  1(b)  at  $2,300  would  receive 
$2,400  after  six  months,  $2,500  after  one 
year  and  so  on  until  he  reaches  the  top  of 
the  group  in  four  years  and  receives  $2,700. 
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Employees  move  from  certain  of  these 
salary  groups  to  others  on  promotion  along 
certain  definite  lines.  A  trainee  might  be 
promoted  from  Group  1(a)  to  11(b)  and 
later  to  Group  III.  A  wireman  in  Group 
11(a)  might  be  promoted  into  Group  11(c) 
and  from  that  group  into  a  position  in  the 
management  group. 

It  is  the  Board’s  understanding  that 
promotions  into  Group  III  are  made  at  the 
Corporation’s  discretion  strictly  on  merit; 
that  other  promotions  are  at  the  Corpora¬ 
tion’s  discretion  too,  subject  to  seniority 
rules,  but  that  in  practice  these  latter 
promotions  from  one  group  to  another  are 
often  as  automatic  as  progressions  within 
a  group;  and  that  a  man  may  be  promoted 
from  one  group  to  another  before  he 
reaches  the  top  rate  in  his  group. 

Emplojmrs  usually  regard  the  so-called 
“fringe  benefits”  as  an  integral  part  of  the 
wage  payments  made  to  employees.  In  the 
employer’s  view  these  benefits  give  rise  to 
costs  which  are  properly  attributable  to 
the  securing  and  the  retaining  of  satis¬ 
factory  personnel.  Unions,  on  the  other 
hand,  frequently  pass  over  fringe  benefits 
very  casually,  contending  that  they  add 
nothing  directly  and  regularly  to  the  size 
of  an  employee’s  pay  cheque.  It  is  some¬ 
times  argued  that  the  employer  gets  full 
value  for  his  outlay  on  these  benefits  in 
the  stability  and  sense  of  security  which 
they  produce  among  his  working  force. 
However  that  may  be,  in  this  case  “fringe 
benefits”  are  not  directly  in  issue  between 
the  parties.  The  Corporation  in  its  brief 
lists  the  following  as  benefits  and  working 
conditions: 

(a)  Three  weeks’  holidays  annually. 

(b)  Three  weeks’  cumulative  sick  leave 
annually. 

(c)  Retiring  leave  in  the  form  of  cash 
payment  up  to  six  months’  salary. 

(d)  All  statutory  holidays,  plus  all  pro¬ 
vincial  and  municipal  holidays  (14  in  Prov¬ 
ince  of  Quebec  and  18  in  Newfoundland). 

(e)  Special  leave  with  pay  one  day  per 
month  cumulative  to  thirty  days. 

(f)  Pension  plan,  includes  dependents  in¬ 
surance  up  to  $5,400  payable  in  sixty  monthly 
instalments,  company  contributes  equally. 

(g)  Group  Life  Insurance  contributory, 
present  coverage  up  to  $15,000,  disability 
clause  for  total  disability  to  pay  out  face 
value  of  policy  over  five  years.  Paid-up 
Life  Insurance  up  to  $3,000  when  employee 
retires  on  pension. 

(h)  Medical  and  Blue  Cross,  voluntary, 
paid  by  employee.  CBC  absorbs  administra¬ 
tion  cost. 

(i)  Overtime. 

(j)  Night  differential  10  per  cent. 

(k)  Forty  hours  pay  per  week. 

The  Corporation  states  that  the  cost  to 
it  of  items  (a),  (b),  (d)  and  (f)  is  21-4 
per  cent  of  employees’  salaries. 


The  union  explained  to  the  Board  how 
its  National  Contract  Committee,  all  voting 
members  of  which  were  CBC  employees, 
canvassed  its  entire  membership  to  deter¬ 
mine  what  proposals  it  should  make  to  the 
Corporation  regarding  the  revision  of  the 
collective  agreement.  The  union  submits 
that  the  claims  it  advances  are,  therefore, 
those  of  its  members  and  not  the  inven¬ 
tions  of  its  representatives  or  business 
agents. 

The  changes  which  the  union  proposes  in 
the  classification  and  salary  scale  of  its 
members  are  tabulated  in  its  brief  as 
follows: 

Group  1(a) 

The  union  proposes  that  this  group  be 
redesignated  as  being  exclusively  a  trainee 
group  with  the  following  increases  in  rates: 


Present 

Proposed 

VV  eekly 

Weekly 

Rate 

Rate 

Starting  rate  .  .  .  . 

_  44.23 

53.77 

6  months  . 

_  46.16 

60.00 

1  year  . 

_  48.08 

63.46 

Group  I (b) 

To  be  called  Group  I  and  summer  relief 
operators  added  wdth  the  following  changes  in 
rates: 


Present 

Proposed 

Weekly 

Weekly 

Rate 

Rate 

Starting  rate  .  .  .  . 

....  44.23 

53.77 

6  months  . 

_  46.16 

60.00 

1  year  . 

....  48.08 

63.46 

18  months  . 

....  50.00 

66.92 

2  years  . 

_  51.92 

73.85 

3  years  . 

....  55.77 

80-76 

4  years  . 

_  59.62 

80.76 

Group  11(a) 


The  union  proposed  that  this  be  integrated 
with  the  present  11(b)  to  form  a  new 
Group  II: 


Present 

Proposed 

Weekly 

Weekly 

Rate 

Rate 

Starting  rate  . 

55.92 

69.23 

6  months  . 

57.92 

73.85 

1  year  . 

59.92 

78.46 

18  months  . 

61.92 

83.77 

2  years  . 

63.92 

87.69 

3  years  . 

67.92 

96.92 

4  years  . 

71.92 

106.15 

Group  11(b) 

The  union  proposes 

that  this 

group  be 

integrated  with  the  present  Group  11(a)  to 
form  a  new  Group  II. 


Present 

Proposed 

Weekly 

Weekly 

Rate 

Rate 

Starting  rate  .  .  .  . 

_  55.92 

69.23 

6  months  . 

_  57.92 

73.85 

1  year  . 

_  59.92 

78.46 

18  months  . 

....  61.92 

83.77 

2  years  . 

_  63.92 

87.69 

3  years  . 

_  67.92 

96.92 

4  years  . 

_  71.92 

106.15 

5  years  . 

_  75.92 

106.15 

6  years  . 

....  80.00 

106.15 
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Group  11(e) 

The  union  proposes  that  this  group  be 
redesignated  as  Group  III  and  that  it  in¬ 
clude  all  of  the  job  titles  in  Group  II. 
Promotion  into  this  group  would  be  by 
annual  review  of  qualifications  of  those  in 
Group  II  but  promotion  would  become  auto¬ 
matic  after  three  years’  review: 


Present 

Proposed 

Weekly 

Weekly 

Rate 

Rate 

Starting  rate  .  . .  . 

-  63.92 

87.69 

6  months  . 

-  65.92 

92.31 

1  year  . 

96.92 

18  months  . 

_  69.92 

101.54 

2  jmars . 

106.15 

3  years  . 

. ...  75.92 

115.38 

4  years  . 

Group  III 

124.92 

The  union  proposes  that  this  be  redesig¬ 
nated  as  Group  IV  and  that  supervising- 
operators  and  instructors  be  taken  out  of 
this  group.  Promotion  into  this  group 
would  be.  as  at  present,  on  a  merit  basis 
only  at  the  discretion  of  management: 


Present 

Proposed 

Weekly 

Weekly 

Rate 

Rate 

Starting  rate  .  .  .  . 

....  77.48 

103.86 

1  year  . 

115.38 

2  years  . 

126.92 

3  years  . 

Group  V 

138.46 

.  A  new  group  proposed  by  the  union 
mcyde  only  supervising  operators 

in.sri'iiornT’c  ■ 


to 

and 


Starting  rate 

1  year  . 

2  years  . 

3  years  . 


Pre.sent  Proposed 

Weekly  Weekly 

Rate  Rate 

77.48 

83.79  Flat  rate: 
90.12  $161.54 

96.40 


.Lhe  union  e.xplained  to  the  Board  that 
it  would  add  a  new  classification,  senior 
studio  attendant,  to  its  new  Group  II,  but 
that  that  job  title  would  not  be  included 
in  its  new  Group  III.  The  union  con¬ 
tends  that  there  is  a  studio  attendant  in 
Montreal  who  has  been  given  supervisor}^ 
duties  and  higher  pay.  It  asks  that  this 
change  be  fully  recognized  by  setting  up  an 
appropriate  classification,  senior  studio 
attendant. 

It  will  be  noted  that  the  schedule  which 
the  union  proposes  lists  higher  rates  than 
those  presently  m  effect.  It  also  provides 
shorter  periods  of  progression  in  some  of 
the  groups.  But  it  contains  more  groups 
than  the  present  schedule.  Thus  it  pro¬ 
poses  that  a  man  who  enters  the  Corpora¬ 
tion’s  employ  as  a  trainee  should  have  a 
rate  of  pay  higher  than  that  presently  in 
effect,  that  he  should  proceed  in  shorter 
progression  and  at  higher  rates  than  are 
presently  in  effect  to  the  top  of  the  new 
Group  II,  at  which  point  he  could  look 
forward  to  longer  periods  of  progression, 


through  semi-automatic  promotion  and 
promotion  on  merit,  than  he  has  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  present  salary  schedule.  Thus 
the  old  schedule  enables  an  operator  to 
pass  from  Group  11(b)  to  Group  III  bj- 
promotion  on  merit,  and  to  receive,  through 
a  series  of  annual  increments,  the  top  rate 
of  $96.40  a  week.  The  proposed  schedule 
enables  an  operator  to  pass  from  the  pro¬ 
posed  Group  II,  after  not  more  than  three 
years  at  its  top  rate  of  $106.15  a  week,  to 
the  proposed  Group  III  with  a  top  rate  of 
$124.92  a  week  and  from  that  Group,  by 
promotion  on  merit,  to  Group  IV  with  a 
top  rate  of  $138.46.  Presumably  some 
operators  would  in  time  be  made  super¬ 
vising  operators  with  a  rate  of  $161.54. 
One  might  therefore  say  that  the  union 
proposes  to  raise  the  level  and  extend  the 
horizon  of  the  present  salary  schedule. 

The  union  argues,  in  the  first  place,  that 
“the  education,  experience  and  skill  of 
CBC  technicians  and  their  heavy  responsi¬ 
bility  for  the  quality  of  CBC  broadcasting 
justify  a  wage  scale  substantially  higher 
than  wage  scales  in  effect  for  other  highly 
skilled  occupations”.  The  union  submits 
that  the  collective  agreement  of  1953  was 
in  fact  a  compromise  which  went  only 
part  way  in  meeting  its  demands  for  the 
very  substantial  increases  in  pay  which  were 
then  necessary  to  secure  and  retain  effi¬ 
cient  and  qualified  personnel.  It  states  that 
it  accepted  the  1953  settlement,  which  gave 
wage  increases  averaging  12-4  per  cent 
over-all,  as  a  first  agreement  because  it 
was  more  anxious,  initially,  to  establish  a 
satisfactory  relationship  with  management 
than  to  get  the  full  increments  in  salaries 
which  it  considered  appropriate. 

The  Corporation  replies  to  these  argu¬ 
ments  that  its  present  salary  schedules  and 
the  benefits  that  go  with  them  are  appro¬ 
priate  compensation  for  the  qualified, 
skilled  and  experienced  technicians  in  its 
employ.  It  points  out  that  it  is  its  stated 
policy  to  pay  wages  that  will  “attract  in 
reasonable  competition  with  outside  insti¬ 
tutions  competent  people  whom  we  could 
expect  would  make  a  career  of  the  Cana¬ 
dian  Broadcasting  Corporation”.  It  submits 
the  records  of  its  hiring  and  severance 
experience  between  August  1,  1953,  and 
January  31,  1954,  as  evidence  of  its  ability 
to  hire  and  retain  the  personnel  it  requires. 
In  reply  the  union  cites  cases  of  indi¬ 
viduals  whom  it  claims  left  the  Corpora¬ 
tion’s  employ  because  they  could  get 
higher  salaries  elsewhere. 

The  Corporation  takes  the  view  that  the 
agreement  it  signed  -^vith  the  union  cannot 
be  termed  a  compromise,  but  a  negotiated 
settlement.  It  contend-^i  that  between 
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April  1,  1953,  and  July  1954,  a  period  of 
sixteen  months,  employees  in  the  unit 
received,  on  the  average,  increases  in  salary 
of  22  per  cent  as  follows: — 

April  1,  1953,  4  per  cent  merit  increase. 

April  1,  1953,  13  per  cent  average  increase. 

April  1,  1953,  to  July  1954,  anniversary 
date  adjustment  5  per  cent. 

The  Corporation  submits  that  the  average 
salary  of  employees  who  were  in  the 
bai gaining  unit  at  the  time  the  agreement 
was  signed  has  increased  from  $3,192  in 
-March  1953  to  $3,924  in  August  1954. 
These  increases,  in  the  Corporation's  view, 
.■?how  clearly  that  the  1953  settlement 
bi  ought  its  emploj’ees  substantial  increases 
in  pay. 

The  union  contends  that  the  increases  in 
'alaries  which  it  proposes  can  be  justified 
by  what  it  describes  as  the  failure  of  the 
most  important  representative  figure  in  the 
salary  schedule,  the  top  rate  of  Group 
11(b),  to  keep  pace  with  the  increase  in 
the  cost  of  living.  The  union  points  out 
that  the  low  rate  for  operators  in  Group 
11(b)  has  risen  from  $1,440  on  April  1, 
1945,  to  $2,908  in  1953,  an  increase  of  101-9 
per  cent.  But  the  high  rate  has  risen  from 
$2,700  to  $4,160,  an  increase  of  only  54  per 
cent.  During  the  same  period  the  cost  of 
living  has  risen  56  per  cent.  Thus  the  top 
rate  of  Group  11(b) — and  the  same  rate 
stands  at  the  top  of  Group  11(c) — has 
failed  to  keep  up  with  the  cost  of  living. 

The  union  points  out  that  the  top  rate 
of  Group  11(b)  and  Group  11(c)  will  even¬ 
tually  be  the  permanent  and  effective  rate 
of  the  employees  in  those  groups — about 
three-quarters  of  the  people  in  the  bargain¬ 
ing  unit.  Therefore,  the  union  regards  the 
failure  of  this  rate  to  keep  pace  with  the 
cost  of  living  as  proof  of  the  inadequacy 
of  the  present  salary  schedule. 

The  union  argues  further  that  the  in¬ 
crease  in  the  Corporation’s  wage  rates  is 
inadeciuate  in  view  of  what  has  happened 
to  wage  rates  in  the  manufacturing  indus¬ 
try.  There,  the  union  contends,  average 
weekly  earnings  rose  from  $30.74  in  1945 
to  $56.78  in  1954,  an  increase  of  84-7  per 
cent.  At  the  same  time — and  what  was 
more  significant  in  the  union’s  view — 
average  hourly  earnings  rose  from  69-4 
cents  to  $1-423  or  105  per  cent.  So  the 
union  points  to  an  increase  of  56  per  cent 
in  the  cost  of  living  during  a  period  in 
which  average  hourly  earnings  in  manufac¬ 
turing  increased  105  per  cent  while  the  top 
rate  in  Group  11(b)  and  11(c)  of  the  CBC’s 
salary  schedule  rose  54  per  cent.  It  points 


out  further  that  if  this  top  rate  had  in¬ 
creased  as  hourly  earnings  in  manufacturing 
have  increased  it  would  be  not  $4,160  but 
$5,548.50  per  annum,  approximately  the 
figure  the  union  proposes. 

The  Corporation  is  very  critical  of  the 
union's  explanation  of  the  relation  of  its 
rates  to  the  cost  of  living.  It  contends 
uiat  the  base  which  the  union  selects  for 
its^  comparison  is  not  appropriate.  April  1, 
1954,  is  not  the  date  of  the  establishment 
of  salary  scales.  Scales  for  technical 
personnel  were  drawn  up  in  1940  and 
between  that  date  and  April  1,  1945,  the 
top  rates  were  raised  substantially  more 
than  the  cost  of  living.  Thus,  in  the 
Corporation’s  view,  the  top  rates  in  effect 
in  April  194o  are  too  high  to  serve  as  an 
appropriate  base.  The  Corporation  points 
out  that  if  March  31,  1945,  were  selected 
as  the  base  date  instead  of  April  1,  the 
mci  ease  in  the  top  of  the  scale  becomes 
5/ -5  per  cent  instead  of  54  per  cent. 

The  Corporation  contends  that  the  rela¬ 
tion  of  the  top  rate  for  operators  to  the 
cost  of  living  is  clearly  shown  by  the  fact 
that  this  rate  rose  from  $1,980  in  1940  to 
$4,160  in  1954,  an  increase  of  110  per  cent, 
while  the  cost-of-living  index  rose  from 
105-6  to  185-5,  an  increase  of  75-2  per  cent. 
It  contends  that  a  more  accurate  com¬ 
parison  of  the  whole  structure  of  the  rates 
of  operators  with  the  cost  of  living  is  one 
which  compares  the  index  of  the  median 
rates  for  operators  with  the  Consumer  Price 
Index,  both  calculated  with  1949  as  the  base 
period.  The  Corporation  submits  graphs 
showing  the  trend  of  the  Consumer  Price 
Index  and  the  trend  of  the  Operator’s 
Median  Salary  Index.  It  contends  that  the 
latter  index  “has  progressed  at  a  steady 
rate  relative  to  the  Consumer  Price  Index 
and  now  lies  some  twenty  points  above  it”. 

The  Corporation  suggests  that  it  is 
significant  that  in  1945  the  rate  of  $2,700, 
which  is  quoted  as  the  top  rate  for  oper¬ 
ators,  was  the  highest  level  to  which  an 
operator  could  progress  on  merit.  He  might 
mark  time  at  two  levels  below  this  one  if 
he  did  not  merit  promotion.  Under  the 
present  schedule  an  operator’s  top  rate  is 
quoted  as  $4,160,  but,  in  the  Corporation’s 
view,  $5,013  is  the  rate  comparable  to 
$2,700,  for  an  operator  may  progress  on 
merit  today  to  $5,013  as  he  progressed  on 
merit  in  1945  to  $2,700. 

The  Corporation  protests,  too,  that  the 
union’s  comparison  of  increases  in  its  rates 
with  increases  in  earnings  in  the  manufac¬ 
turing  industry  and  with  increases  in  the 
cost-of-living  index  is  a  comparison  of 
incomparables.  It  would  compare  earnings 
with  earnings.  It  submits  calculations 
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which  show  that  between  April  1,  1945,  and 
June  1,  1954,  the  earnings  of  operators  being 
paid  the  low  rate  on  their  scale  rose  from 
61-5  cents  to  $1.65  an  hour,  or  168  per  cent. 
The  earnings  of  those  being  paid  the  high 
rate  rose  from  $1.15  to  $2.36  an  hour,  or 
105  per  cent.  These  changes,  the  Corpora¬ 
tion  contends,  compare  very  favourably 
with  the  changes  which  the  union  describes 
in  the  earnings  of  employees  in  the  manu¬ 
facturing  industry. 

The  Corporation  then  proceeds  to  show 
that  all  operators  earned  on  the  average 
96-5  cents  an  hour,  April  1,  1945,  and  $2 
an  hour  June  1,  1954.  Their  average  earn¬ 
ings  increased  107  per  cent  during  that 
period.  But  if  January  1,  1945,  is  taken 
instead  of  April  1,  the  increase  is  from  92 
cents  to  $2  an  hour,  or  117  per  cent. 

No  good  purpose  would  be  served  by 
setting  out  here  the  details  of  the  discus¬ 
sions  of  the  points  which  these  submis¬ 
sions  raised.  Each  party  defended  its  own 
approach  to  this  problem  vigorously  and 
criticized  the  other’s  approach  with  equal 
vigour. 

The  union  sees  in  the  relation  of  the 
earnings  of  technicians  at  the  CBC  to  the 
earnings  of  workers  in  manufacturing 
further  support  for  its  claim  that  the  CBC’s 
rates  should  be  increased.  It  states  that  at 
June  1,  1954,  the  average  weekly  wages  in 
the  manufacturing  industry  were  $56.78  and 
that  the  monthly  average  was  then  $244 
compared  with  a  recent  NABET  average 
of  $280  per  month.  It  states  further  that 
the  branch  of  manufacturing  classified  as 
Electrical  Apparatus  and  Supplies  the 
average  was  $257  per  month  and  in  the 
heavy  electrical  machinery  and  equipment 
branch  $287. 

The  union  contends  that  technicians  in 
the  CBC  are  not  really  comparable  to 
average  wmrkers  in  manufacturing  and  so 
the  average  of  $244  in  manufacturing  as  a 
whole  and  $257  in  the  electrical  apparatus 
and  supply  branch  are  not  significant.  Both 
these  latter  figures  are  affected  by  the 
wages  of  unskilled  workers,  the  wages  of 
women  and  girls  and  the  former  by  the 
wages  in  depressed  industries.  They  in¬ 
clude  the  wages  of  people  in  small  towns 
and  the  wages  of  people  in  large  cities. 
In  the  latter  wages  are  higher  and  it  is  in 
the  latter  that  CBC  technicians  work. 

The  union  regards  the  average  wage  of 
$287  a  month  in  the  heavy  electrical 
machinery  industry  as  most  important.  It 
contends  that  “although  this  average  in¬ 
cludes  unskilled  labour  it  is  well  above  the 
present  average  for  skilled  men  at  the 
CBC,  a  significant  fact”. 


The  Corporation’s  reply  to  this  argument 
is  that  the  union  is  not  using  comparable 
data  for  comparable  times.  The  Corpora¬ 
tion  states  that  CBC  technicians’  average 
monthly  earnings  for  the  period  under 
consideration,  June  1,  1954,  is  $290  not  $280. 
But,  the  Corporation  adds,  these  earnings 
do  not  include  overtime,  holiday  pay,  night 
differentials,  etc.,  while  the  figures  quoted 
for  the  manufacturing  industry  do.  The 
Corporation  states  that  “by  dividing  thd 
gross  earnings  for  the  month  of  May  1954, 
by  the  number  of  employees  in  the  union 
at  that  time,  including  trainees,  studio 
attendants,  handymen,  drivers  and  other 
classifications”  one  gets  average  monthly 
earnings  of  $337.  This  figure,  in  the 
Corporation’s  opinion,  is  comparable  with 
the  average  earnings  in  the  manufacturing 
industry  which  the  union  quotes.  How¬ 
ever,  the  union  protests  that  overtime 
earnings  in  May  were  unusually  large  and 
that  the  Corporation’s  figure  of  $337  is 
therefore  larger  than  the  usual  amount  of 
average  monthly  earnings. 

The  union  points  to  the  history  of  the 
earnings  of  the  non-operating  employees  of 
the  Canadian  National  Railways  in  further 
support  of  its  claim  for  higher  rates.  It 
states  that  the  earnings  of  these  employees 
rose  from  75  cents  an  hour  in  1945  to  $1.46 
in  1953,  an  increase  of  94-6  per  cent.  It 
concludes  that  CBC  employees  have  had  no 
such  percentage  increase.  It  regards  the 
trend  of  the  rates  in  that  crown  corpora¬ 
tion  as  a  good  example  for  this  one  to 
follow.  It  regards  the  trend,  too,  as  an 
illustration  of  what  may  be  accomplished 
by  vigorous  collective  action. 

The  Corporation  replies  to  this  argu¬ 
ment  as  it  did  to  the  argument  regarding 
changes  in  the  earnings  of  employees  in 
the  manufacturing  industries.  It  contends 
that  if  one  set  the  average  earnings  of  all 
CBC  operators  on  April  1,  1945,  of  96-5 
cents  per  hour,  and  earnings  on  June  1, 
1954,  of  $2  an  hour,  beside  the  earnings  of 
railway  employees  which  the  union  cites,  it 
is  evident  that  CBC  earnings  have  in¬ 
creased  more. 

The  union  claims  that  it  is  almost 
impossible  to  find  other  techniciansi  whose 
work  is  analagous  to  that  of  radio  and 
television  technicians.  It  submits,  how¬ 
ever,  that  certain  maintenance  workers  in 
the  airlines  do  somewhat  similar  work, 
although  aircraft  radio  equipment  is  much 
less  complex  and  sensitive  than  CBC  radio 
and  television  equipment.  It  states  that 
aircraft  mechanics  employed  by  10  small 
companies  and  TCA  and  CPA  receive 
salaries  ranging  from  $400  to  $433.30  a 
month.  Air  engineers,  who  in  the  union’s 
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views  correspond  to  senior  operators  or 
supervising  operators  at  CBC,  receive  froin 
$250  to  $520  a  month.  The  union  describes 
these  rates  as  far  above  the  CBC  scale.  It 
states  further  that  there  are  radio  tech¬ 
nicians  employed  by  the  airlines  whose  work 
involves  radio  maintenance  and  testing  but 
whose  rates  are  not  available  to  it. 

The  Corporation  contends  that  the  jobs 
with  the  airlines  companies  which  the  union 
mentions  are  not  comparable  to  the  jobs 
of  its  technicians.  It  maintains  that  the 
airlines  have  a  job  classification,  radio 
operator,  which  is  comparable  to  its  classifi¬ 
cation  transmitter  operator.  It  submits 
that  the  TCA  pays  its  radio  operators 
$219.26  to  $328  a  month  whereas  the 
CBC’s  range  is  $242  to  $346  a  month. 
The  Corporation  adds  that  its  range  pro¬ 
vides  an  automatic  progression  over  five 
years  while  progression  along  the  TCA’s 
range  is  contingent  upon  certain  rigid  con¬ 
ditions  being  met. 

The  parties  discussed  at  some  length  the 
question  of  the  comparability  of  jobs  else- 
wTere  with  the  jobs  of  technicians 
employed  by  the  Corporation.  They  con¬ 
sidered  not  only  the  jobs  with  the  airlines 
just  mentioned,  but  also  jobs  with  the  line 
companies,  jobs  in  the  electronics  industry, 
and  jobs  with  private  radio  stations  both  in 
Canada  and  in  the  United  States. 

In  general  the  union  takes  the  view  that 
the  work  of  technicians  in  the  CBC  is 
unique.  There  are  no  other  jobs  in  Canada 
that  are  exactly  like  theirs.  The  union 
contends  that  technicians  in  private  radio 
stations  in  Canada  who  hold  jobs  with  the 
same  designations  as  those  of  technicians 
in  the  CBC  are  not  working  with  as  com¬ 
plicated  equipment,  do  not  assume  the 
same  responsibilities,  and  are  not  called 
upon  to  maintain  the  same  technical 
standards  as  CBC  technicians.  Their  jobs 
are  not  the  same  as  those  of  CBC  tech¬ 
nicians.  In  the  union’s  opinion  the  CBC 
calls  upon  its  technicians  to  play  a  part 
in  the  activities  of  a  radio  network  which 
is  the  only  one  of  its  kind  in  Canada. 

The  union  recognizes  that  private  radio 
stations  do  not  pay  as  high  rates  as  the 
CBC,  with  some  exceptions,  notably  one 
which  it  claims  pays  the  CBC  rates  plus  5 
per  cent.  But  it  maintains  “while  private 
stations  may  be  willing  to  get  along  with 
boys  in  love  with  radio  at  nominal  rates 
of  pay,  and  without  family  responsibilities, 
the  CBC  cannot  afford  to  do  so”. 

The  union  contends  that  the  situation 
is  different  in  private  television  stations. 
There,  it  claims,  rates  are  higher  than  those 
paid  by  the  CBC.  It  cites  the  cases  of 
seven  former  CBC  employees  who,  it 


asserts,  left  the  Corporation  to  take  better 
jobs  with  private  stations.  It  quotes  the 
rates  which  it  contends  two  of  these  men 
receive  and  it  shows  the  range  of  rates 
which  it  contends  is  in  effect  for  the  jobs 
which  the  others  hold. 

The  union  points  to  the  Corporation's 
records  of  hirings  in  further  support  of  its 
view  that  rates  are  low.  Fifty-eight  of 
the  182  men  hired  into  Group  11(b),  since 
the  present  Agreement  was  signed,  were 
hired  above  the  starting  rate.  All  of  the 
six  new  men  hired  into  Group  11(c)  were 
hired  above  the  starting  rate.  In  these 
facts  the  union  sees  proof  that  the  starting 
rate  is  too  low. 

The  union  does  regard  jobs  in  the  United 
States’  networks  as  comparable  to  CBC 
jobs.  It  contends  that  the  CBC  has  a  close 
relationship  with  these  networks.  It 
argues  that  the  OBC’s  technicians  and  those 
employed  by  networks  in  the  United  States 
use  the  same  equipment  and  facilities  and 
possess  the  same  qualifications,  technical 
skill  and  competence.  Yet,  it  points  out, 
CBC  rates  are  very  much  lower  than  rates 
in  the  NBC,  ABC  and  CBS.  It  does  not 
propose  that  there  should  be  parity  in 
rates,  but  rather  that  the  “fantastically 
wide  gap”  should  be  narrowed.  It  con¬ 
tends  that  the  wage  rates  of  the  United 
States’  networks  are  almost  double  those 
of  the  CBC.  But,  it  submits,  in  contrast 
to  the  radio  and  television  industry,  rates 
in  the  United  States’  coal  mining  industry 
are  48-9  per  cent  higher  than  in  Canada, 
in  manufacturing  28-3  per  cent,  in  the 
electrical  apparatus  and  supplies  industry 
21-9  per  cent,  and  in  the  pulp  and  paper 
industry  only  10-4  per  cent  higher.  It 
presumes  that  there  is  little  difference  in 
the  rates  of  the  iron  and  steel  industries 
of  the  two  countries.  Its  proposal  of 
$106.15  a  month  as  the  top  rate  for  Group 
11(b),  “would  still  leave  the  Corporation’s 
rates  45-4  per  cent  short  of  the  NBC-ABC 
rate  and  53  per  cent  below  the  CBS  rates”. 
Moreover  these  latter  rates  have  been  in 
effect  in  the  United  States  since  the  autumn 
of  1952.  Finally,  the  union  concludes, 
there  is  nothing — television  towers,  line 
motor  trucks,  master  control  boards — which 
the  Corporation  can  buy  at  half  the  price 
prevailing  in  the  United  States  except 
skilled  labour.  That,  in  the  union’s  view, 
clearly  reveals  the  inadequacy  of  the 
Corporation’s  rates. 

The  union  points  to  what  it  regards  as 
a  disparity  in  the  Corporation’s  own  rate 
structure.  It  points  out  that  announcers 
are  divided  into  four  pay  groups  with 
minimum  hiring  rates  of  $283.33  to  .$444.83 
a  month.  But  the  announcer-operators. 
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whom  this  union  represents,  receive  $277  a 
month  as  a  hiring  rate  in  spite  of  the  fact 
that  they  have  a  dual  function.  Then  at 
the  top  of  the  announcer’s  scale  the  union 
sees  rates  ranging  from  $370.41  a  month 
to  $570.08,  compared  with  top  rates  of 
$346.67  and  $417.75  in  Groups  11(b),  11(c), 
and  III  of  the  NABET  bargaining  unit. 

“The  Union  submits  that  comparison  of 
wage  rates  of  OBC  technical  employees 
with  wage  rates  of  other  CBC  employees, 
in  so  far  as  comparisons  may  be  made, 
indicate  the  inadequacy  of  the  existing 
scales  for  employees  in  the  NABET  unit.” 

The  Corporation  takes  the  position  that 
in  certain  large  national  operations  there 
are  jobs  which,  although  not  exactly  com¬ 
parable  to  the  CBC’s  jobs,  nevertheless 
“bear  a  relationship  that  would  qualify 
them  as  falling  within  the  same  labour 
grades”.  In  this  connection  the  Corpora¬ 
tion  shows  the  monthly  rates  of  nine 
classifications  reported  by  seven  companies. 
Not  one  of  these  companies,  however,  has 
all  the  classifications.  For  example,  four 
companies  employ  wiremen  at  the  rate& 
.shown  below ; 


4pril  1953 .  $244-264  a  month 

July  1954 .  $244-264  a  month 

Company  B 

April  1953 .  $197-271  a  month 

July  1954 .  $206-283  a  month 

Company  J 

April  1953 .  $241-288  a  month 

July  1954 .  $248-295  a  month 

Company  L 

April  1953 .  $237-296  a  month 

July  1954 .  $246-308  a  month 


A  wireman’s  rate  on  the  CBC  schedule  was 
$222-287  a  month  on  March  31,  1953,  and 
has  been  $242-311  a  month  since  April  1, 
1953.  The  increment  in  the  Corporation’s 
rates  is  larger  than  in  any  of  the  companies 
listed. 

Two  of  the  companies  employ  TV  main¬ 
tenance  operators  at  the  following  rates: 

Company  B 

April  1953 .  $245-430  a  month 

July  1954 .  $256-449  a  month 

Company  L 

April  1953 .  $250-415  a  month 

•July  1954 .  $260-432  a  month 

The  CBC’s  rate  was  $191-328  a  month  on 
March  31,  1953,  and  has  been  $242-347  a 
month  since  April  1,  1953. 

The  Corporation  states  that  “fringe 
benefits”  in  the  industries  whose  wage  rates 
it  reports  in  this  connection  are  9-2  per 
cent  of  the  employees’  salaries  so  that 
salaries  plus  “fringe  benefits”  average  $284 
to  $351  a  month.  The  CBC’s  “fringe 


benefits”  are  21-4  per  cent  of  salaries  so 
the  average  salary  of  CBC  employees  plus 
benefits  is  $294  to  $421  a  month. 

It  should  be  noted  that  the  union  takes 
exception  to  two  aspects  of  this  argument. 
It  protests  that  the  data  used  is  obtained 
not  from  official  sources  but  through  two 
private  agencies  the  accuracy  of  whose 
surveys  it  is  disposed  to  doubt.  In  the 
second  place,  it  objects  to  the  comparison 
of  rates  to  which  the  value  of  “fringe 
benefits”  is  added.  In  its  view  this  does 
not  give  an  accurate  indication  of  the  rela¬ 
tive  level  of  the  rates  compared. 

The  Corporation  maintains,  contrary  to 
the  union’s  view,  that  its  operations  are  in 
fact  comparable  to  those  of  private  radio 
stations.  It  states  that  its  stations  com¬ 
pete  with  private  stations  for  listener 
attention  in  certain  areas.  It  lists  five 
stations  in  Toronto  and  seven  in  Montreal, 
showing  their  power  and  their  commercial 
rates  to  substantiate  this  contention.  It 
insists  that  private  stations  in  Toronto  and 
Montreal  must,  in  this  competitive  situa¬ 
tion,  maintain  the  quality  of  their  broad¬ 
casting  or  they  will  lose  customers.  It 
points  to  certain  jobs  to  illustrate  its  state¬ 
ment  that  the  work  with  the  private 
stations  is  essentially  the  same  as  its  own 
work.  It  insists  that  network  broadcasting 
is  not  a  unique  function  of  the  CBC,  but 
one  which  is  to  be  found  in  the  privately 
operated  section  of  the  industry  too.  It 
concludes  that  in  private  radio  stations 
“technical  personnel  concerned  would  have 
a  responsibility  no  less  important  and  in 
every  way  equivalent  to  similar  technical 
personnel  in  the  CBC”.  Therefore  it  con¬ 
cludes  that  it  is  already  paying  higher  wage 
rates  than  the  private  stations  for  work 
that  is  the  same  as  theirs. 

The  Corporation  submits  that  the  wage 
rates  paid  by  private  television  stations  are 
not,  on  the  average,  higher  than  its  rates, 
as  the  union  states.  It  shows  rates  for 
certain  classifications  of  technicians  which 
it  obtained  from  five  privately-owned  Cana¬ 
dian  television  stations.  It  shows,  for 
example,  that  technicians  whom  it  classifies 
in  Group  11(b)  and  pays  $56.80  a  week 
receive  the  following  rates  in  these  private 
stations;  $55-75;  $60;  $58-60;  $60-75;  $65- 
75;  $80;  $65-70.  It  points  out  that  none 
of  these  stations  provides  “fringe  benefits” 
or  working  conditions  comparable  to  those 
in  the  CBC. 

The  Corporation  submits  further  that  it 
is  unrealistic  to  compare  its  wage  rates 
with  those  paid  by  the  networks  in  the 
United  States.  It  contends  that  the  income 
of  United  States’  networks  is  much  greater 


than  its  own  income.  It  states  that  the 
Class  A  advertising  rate  for  a  single  tele¬ 
vision  station  in  New  York  is  $5,700  an 
hour  while  the  combined  total  rate  of  all 
Canadian  television  stations  presently  oper¬ 
ating  or  under  construction,  is  $6,100  for 
one  hour.  The  Corporation  states  further 
that  it  is  in  competition  with  Canadian 
employers  to  recruit  staff  not  in  competi¬ 
tion  w’ith  networks  in  the  United  States. 
In  its  view  it  should  pay  rates  accordingly. 

The  Corporation  submits  that  there  is  no 
close  relation  between  the  CBC  and  net¬ 
works  in  the  United  States  such  as  the 
union  suggests.  There  is  no  executive  or 
administrative  link  as  there  is  in  some  other 
industries.  The  CBC  fed  68  network 
programs  to  the  United  States,  none  of 
them  commercially  sponsored,  and,  in  the 
same  year  ending  March  31,  1954,  it 

received  4,620  programs  that  were  com¬ 
mercially  sponsored. 

The  Corporation  gave  evidence  regarding 
the  cost  of  implementing  the  union’s  pro¬ 
posed  rates.  It  submits  that  the  new 
schedule  of  rates  would  add  $734,495  to  its 
costs  in  the  fiscal  year  1954-55.  In  addition 
it  would  cost  $239,160  to  meet  anniversary 
increments  according  to  the  new  schedule 
as  compared  with  $106,107  at  the  present 
rates.  The  Corporation  is  not  disposed  to 
assume  such  additional  costs  in  the  face  of 
the  present  prospects  of  revenues.  In  its 
Sound  Service  it  reports  that  income  from 
the  excise  tax  on  radio  receiving  sets  is  not 
up  to  its  expectations.  Gross  commercial 
billings  are  declining  as  the  popularity  of 
television  increases.  Therefore  the  Sound 
Service  will  show  a  substantial  operating 
deficit  this  year  and  probably  next  year. 
The  Television  Service’s  financial  situation 
IS  difficult  to  predict.  It  appears  to  the 
Corporation  that  it  faces  the  prospect  of 
operating  deficits  for  television. 

The  union  thinks  the  Corporation  is  not 
correct  in  taking  such  a  pessimistic  view 
of  the  financial  situation.  The  union 
suggests  that  operating  expenses  would  not 
be  so  high  if  the  cost  of  certain  capital 
undertakings  were  not  included  in  them. 
It  predicts,  too,  that  the  revenues  of 
television  promise  to  be  better  than  the 
Corporation  suggests. 

The  union’s  new  schedule  of  salaries 
involves  certain  regrouping  of  positions  as 
well  as  a  revision  of  rates.  A  comparison 
of  the  present  schedule  and  the  proposed 
one  reveals  that  the  union  would  separate 
trainees  and  summer  relief  operators, 
moving  the  latter  into  a  salary  group  with 
a  longer  progression  than  its  present  one. 
It  would  include  Wiremen  11(a)  with 
Operators  11(b)  in  the  new  Group  II.  It 


would  create  a  new  position  Senior  Studio 
Attendant  in  Group  II.  It  would  move 
assistant  foremen  and  announcer-operators 
to  a  new  Group  III  above  the  main  level 
of  rates  for  operators  in  the  new  Group  II. 
It  w'ould  separate  the  present  Group  III, 
taking  out  supervisory  personnel  and  mak¬ 
ing  a  new  Group  V  for  them  and  putting 
the  rest  in  a  new  Group  IV. 

The  union  defends  these  proposals  gener¬ 
ally  on  the  grounds  that  the  nature  of  the 
jobs  concerned  justify  the  changes  pro¬ 
posed.  In  particular  it  maintains  that  there 
is  a  new  position,  Senior  Studio  Attendant, 
which  should  be  formally  recognized.  It 
maintains  that  supervisory  personnel  in  the 
present  Group  III  have  duties  and  responsi¬ 
bilities  which  differentiate  them  from  others 
in  that  group  and  which  call  for  a  higher 
rate  of  pa3n  The  union  contends  that  the 
Corporation’s  failure  to  make  this  separa¬ 
tion  and  to  provide  higher  rates  for  these 
supervisors  makes  emplojmes  reluctant  to 
accept  supervisory  jobs  in  Group  III. 
V  hy,  it  asks,  should  an  employee  who  is 
a  senior  operator  at  $5,013  agree  to  per¬ 
form  the  duties  and  assume  the  responsi¬ 
bilities  of  a  Supervising  Operator  when  that 
position  carries  with  it  no  more  pay  than 
he  is  presently  receiving? 

In  general,  the  Corporation’s  position  in 
reply  to  the  union’s  proposal  regarding  the 
re-grouping  of  jobs  is  that  the  schedule  as 
it  stands  with  its  classification  of  jobs  and 
its  salary  groups  is  a  pretty  sound  institu¬ 
tion.  The  Corporation  outlined  the  history 
of  the  development  of  this  schedule, 
explaining  how  it  made  changes  from  time 
to  time  as  circumstances  seemed  to  it  to 
warrant  them.  It  points  particularly  to  the 
complete  job  and  wage  analysis  of  1951.  It 
explains  that  at  that  time  it  prepared 
specifications  of  all  its  jobs.  It  then  pro¬ 
ceeded  to  gather  information  about  com¬ 
parable  jobs  in  government  and  industry  in 
Canada,  the  United  States  and  Great 
Britain.  It  was  able  to  find  jobs  elsewhere 
that  were  similar  in  their  major  aspects  to 
certain  of  its  jobs  and  so  it  w^as  able  to 
attach  rates  to  some  of  its  jobs.  The  rates 
it  selected  were  not  necessarily  either  the 
highest  or  the  lowest  rates  paid  by  others, 
but  what  it  considered  fair.  It  proceeded 
then  to  rate  and  group  the  rest  by  com¬ 
parison  with  those  rated  on  the  basis  of 
outside  information.  Thus,  in  the  Corpora¬ 
tion’s  view,  the  rates  on  its  salary  schedule 
constitute  a  well  integrated  structure. 
Moreover,  revisions  since  1951  have  kept 
it  up  to  date  and  the  new  jobs  which 
appeared  with  television  have  been  fitted 
into  the  structure. 
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The  Corporation  contends  that  the 
adequac3^  of  its  rates  throughout  the  period 
since  1941  is  readil.v  seen  in  the  fact  that 
employees  who  were  in  the  technical  unit 
on  January  1,  1941,  and  who  were  still  in 
it  on  September  1,  1954,  received  increases 
in  salary  ranging  from  124  per  cent  to  318 
per  cent.  For  example,  at  the  one  extreme, 
one  man  who  was  paid  at  the  rate  of  $1,200 
a  year  in  January  1941  was  paid  at  the  rate 
of  $5,013  in  September  1954.  The  rate  of 
another  man,  at  the  other  extreme,  rose 
from  $1,980  to  $4,341. 

It  should  be  noted  here  that  the  union 
objects  to  such  comparisons  as  the  above, 
which  it  terms  comparing  privates  with 
colonels.  It  insists  that  the  proper  com¬ 
parison  is  the  private  in  1941  with  the 
private  in  1954. 

The  Corporation  objects  that  the  union’s 
proposal  to  regroup  certain  jobs  upsets  the 
proper  relations  of  the  jobs  in  question  to 
others  in  the  schedule.  The  specifications 
of  the  wiremen’s  job  do  not,  in  the 
Corporation’s  opinion,  justify  placing  that 
job  in  the  same  salary  group  as  operators. 
For  the  same  reason  foremen  and 
announcer-operators  should  not  be  in  a 
group  with  rates  above  the  main  level  of 
the  rates  for  operators.  The  Corporation 
protests  that  the  proposal  to  separate 
supervising  operators  from  senior  operators 
violates  what  it  regards  as  the  sound  prin¬ 
ciple  of  recognizing  operators  with  special 
qualifications  as  equal  in  rank  to  junior 
supervisory  personnel. 

The  Corporation  argues,  too,  that  there 
is  no  point  in  reclassifying  summer  relief 
operators  as  the  union  proposes  for  it  only 
provides  for  a  longer  progression  in  rates 
which  they  will  not  have  the  opportunity 
to  secure.  Finally,  it  contends,  there  is  no 
such  post  as  a  senior  studio  attendant  and 
no  place  for  one.  The  union,  it  suggests, 
has  in  mind  a  special  job  which  exists  at 
one  point  as  a  result  of  special  circum¬ 
stances. 

Findings  and  Recommendation 

It  seems  to  the  Board  that  the  issue  of 
salaries  is  properly  discussed  in  terms  of 
rates.  Comparisons  of  earnings  and  com¬ 
parisons  of  earnings  to  which  calculations 
of  the  value  of  “fringe  benefits”  are  added 
may  in  some  instances  be  helpful,  but  they 
must  be  used  with  caution. 

The  first  ground  upon  which  the  union 
supports  its  proposal  for  higher  rates  is  that 
the  top  rate  for  operators,  which  it  regards 
as  a  very  significant  rate,  has  not  kept  pace 
with  the  cost  of  living  since  April  1,  1945. 


In  the  Board’s  view  no  conclusion  about 
the  increase  in  the  rates  on  the  Corpora¬ 
tion’s  salary  schedule  can  properly  be 
drawn  from  a  consideration  of  the 
behaviour  of  one  element  in  that  structure 
during  part  of  the  period  of  the  Corpora¬ 
tion’s  short  history.  The  Board  notes  that 
the  low  rate  of  operators  in  1940,  $1,380 
a  year,  was  69-6  per  cent  of  the  high  rate 
of  $1,980,  while  in  1945  the  low  rate  of 
$1,440  was  53-3  per  cent  of  the  high  rate 
of  $2,700.  Then  in  1953  the  low  rate  of 
$2,908  was  69-1  per  cent  of  the  high  rate 
of  $4,160.  Thus  it  appears  that  between 
1940  and  1953  salaries  at  different  levels 
of  the  schedule  increased  at  different  rates. 
The  top  salary  increased  more  rapidly  than 
the  low  one  up  to  1945  when  the  latter 
declined  from  69-6  per  cent  of  the  former 
to  53-3  per  cent.  Then  the  low  salary 
increased  more  rapidly  than  the  top  ones 
until  1953,  returning  to  about  the  same 
relation  to  it  that  it  bore  in  1940. 

It  seems  to  the  Board  that  the  Corpora¬ 
tion’s  median  rate  for  operators  is  an 
accurate  indicator  of  what  happened  to  the 
whole  structure  of  operators’  rates.  It  has, 
as  the  Corporation’s  graphs  show,  kept 
pretty  well  ahead  of  the  consumer  price 
index,  with  perhaps  one  exception.  Recently 
it  has  risen  well  above  the  level  of  the 
index.  If  there  is  any  comment  that  might 
be  made  about  the  level  of  salaries  during 
the  whole  period  1940  to  1953  it  must 
surely  be  that  those  paid  the  top  rates 
have  been  fortunate  in  having  the  benefit 
of  their  increases  earlier  and  hence  for  a 
longer  time  than  those  paid  the  low  rates. 

The  Board  has  not  lost  sight  of  the 
Corporation’s  argument  that  the  top  rate 
of  Group  III,  $5,013  a  year,  rather  than 
the  top  rate  of  Group  11(b),  $4,160  is  really 
the  one  to  set  against  the  rate  of  $1,380  in 
1940  and  $2,700  in  1945.  That  is  significant. 
Nevertheless  it  seems  to  the  Board  that 
the  vast  majority  of  operators  will  prob- 
abl}^  find  that,  under  the  present  schedule, 
they  can  look  forward  with  certainty  only 
to  $4,160  as  their  top  rate. 

The  Board  has  examined,  too,  the  argu¬ 
ments  that  deal  with  the  union’s  submis¬ 
sion  that  men  working  in  other  employ¬ 
ments  have  received  increases  in  pay  that 
are  larger  relative  to  changes  in  the  cost 
of  living  than  those  which  CBC  employees 
have  received.  This  argument  does  not 
seem  to  us  to  be  sound.  It  is  conceivable 
that  a  wage  rate  that  increased  two-fold 
in  a  period  when  the  cost  of  living  in¬ 
creased  50  per  cent  might  nevertheless  be 
a  much  less  reasonable  rate  in  absolute 
terms  than  another  which  barely  kept  pace 
with  the  cost  of  living. 
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It  seems  to  the  Board,  therefore,  that 
there  is  nothing  in  the  relation  of  the 
Corporation’s  salary  schedule  to  the  cost 
of  living  that  justifies  a  recommendation 
that  salaries  be  raised  as  the  union 
proposes. 

The  union’s  second  argument  is  that  its 
proposals  are  justified  by  the  relation  of 
present  rates  to  those  paid  in  certain  other 
employments.  The  Board  has  set  out 
above  the  number  and  the  variety  of  these 
comparisons. 

The  Board  finds  it  difhcult  to  compare 
the  CBC’s  scale  with  those  of  other 
emploj'ers,  for  the  Corporation  has  few 
competitors  in  the  ordinary  sense.  Never¬ 
theless  the  CBC  does  compete  with  some 
private  radio  and  television  stations  and  in 
the  labour  market,  competes  not  only  with 
such  stations  but  also  with  commercial 
companies  in  the  electronics  and  com¬ 
munication  industries.  The  difficulty  of 
making  comparisons  is  immeasurably  in¬ 
creased  by  the  fact  that  the  parties  do  not 
agree  that  the  duties  and  requirements  of 
a  given  job  in  the  CBC  are  the  same  as 
those  of  a  job  which  might  be  considered 
similar  in  industry.  Moreover,  such  of  the 
evidence  which  the  parties  present  in 
support  of  their  respective  claims  in  this 
connection  is  of  such  a  nature  that  it  serves 
as  a  guide  not  as  proof.  Thus  the  Board 
has  before  it  evidence  that  the  rates  for 
certain  jobs  are  higher  in  industry  than  the 
CBC  pays,  for  example,  the  television 
maintenance  operators’  rates  quoted  above. 
It  has  evidence  that  the  CBC’s  rates  are 
higher  in  other  instances,  as  in  the  case 
of  radio  operators  employed  by  TCA.  It 
must  consider  too  that  the  parties  do  not 
agree  that  these  jobs  are  comparable. 

The  Board  is  doubtful  of  the  validity  of 
a  simple  comparison  of  rates  without  some 
consideration  of  differences  in  working  con¬ 
ditions.  It  seems  to  the  Board  that  the 
union  has  not  shown  that  the  Corporation’s 
rates  compare  unfavourably  with  those 
prevailing  in  other  industries,  particularly 
so  since  it  seems  that  the  Corporation’s 
“fringe  benefits”  are  more  generous  than  is 
usual  and  since  it  offers  somewhat  more 
stability,  and  continuity  of  employment, 
than  is  usual  elsewhere. 

With  respect  to  private  radio  stations  the 
Board  is  persuaded  to  accept  the  union’s 
view  that  the  rates  submitted  are  for  much 
less  experienced  personnel  than  the  CBC 
employs.  There  are,  no  doubt,  exceptions 
in  the  larger  private  stations.  It  follows, 
then,  that  the  Corporation’s  rates  should 
be,  as  they  are,  higher  than  those  paid 
generally  by  private  stations.  But  nothing 
has  been  submitted  to  the  Board  which 


establishes  that  the  present  differentials 
between  the  rates  of  private  stations  and 
those  of  the  CBC  are  inappropriate. 

In  the  television  field  rates  may  well  be 
in  a  state  of  flux  as  stations  get  organized 
and  staffed.  No  doubt  some  stations  are 
prepared  to  pay  well  to  secure  the  services 
of  certain  key  technicians.  These  may  very 
well  be  out-of-line  rates. 

The  Board  cannot  see  that  the  union  has 
established  that  there  is  any  misalignment 
of  the  Corporation’s  rates  in  its  comparison 
of  the  rates  of  operator-announcers  and 
announcers.  It  seems  to  the  Board  that 
there  are  differences  between  these  two 
groups  which  would  justify  the  present 
differences  in  their  rates. 

The  question  of  market  realities  which 
the  union  raises  is  of  the  same  order  as  its 
arguments  regarding  the  comparability  of 
rates.  It  is  clear  that  certain  men  have 
left  the  Corporation’s  employ  to  take  posi¬ 
tions  elsewhere.  The  parties  differ  sharply 
in  their  opinions  regarding  the  gains  which 
these  men  made  in  salary.  However  that 
may  be,  it  seems  to  the  Board  that  a 
consideration  of  the  numbers  that  have  left 
the  CBC  and  the  numbers  that  have 
returned  to  it  must  lead  to  the  conclusion 
that  employment  with  the  Corporation  is 
sufficiently  attractive  to  hold  the  staff  with 
a  minimum  of  turnover. 

There  is  the  final  question  of  the  com¬ 
parison  of  rates  paid  by  the  Corporation 
and  those  paid  by  networks  in  the  United 
States.  The  Board  has  given  careful  con¬ 
sideration  to  the  strong  stand  which  the 
union  has  taken  on  this  question.  How¬ 
ever,  it  is  not  persuaded  that  there  is  any 
relationship  between  the  CBC  and  the  net¬ 
works  in  the  United  States  that  would  tend 
to  relate  the  Corporation’s  salary  rates  to 
those  of  the  NBC,  the  ABC  or  the  CBS. 
The  Corporation  no  doubt  does  buy  equip¬ 
ment  in  a  market  which  is  the  same  or 
related  to  the  one  in  which  these  other 
networks  buy  theirs.  That  does  not  alter 
the  fact  that  it  seems  to  have  been  and  is 
now  able  to  hire  staff  by  paying  salaries 
related  to  other  rates  in  Canada  rather 
than  to  rates  in  the  United  States. 

The  Board  has  made  a  careful  study  of 
the  comparisons  of  rates  which  the  parties 
have  submitted.  We  have  borne  in  mind 
the  objections  which  each  has  raised  to 
the  other’s  data.  We  have  noted  that  some 
of  the  Corporation’s  rates  are  higher  than 
the  rates  paid  by  other  employers  for  what 
seems  to  us  to  be  roughly  comparable  work 
and  that  some  of  the  Corporation’s  rates 
are  lower  than  such  other  rates.  We  have 
taken  account  of  the  nature  of  the 
Corporation’s  salary  schedule,  noting  the 
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increases  it  affords  those  in  the  lower  salary 
groups  and  those  below  the  top  of  the 
progression  in  their  groups.  We  have 
noticed  too,  that  a  good  many  of  those 
m  the  bargaining  group  have  reached  the 
top  of  their  scales  and  will  receive  no  more 
automatic  increases  in  paJ^  We  have  con¬ 
sidered  “fringe  benefits”  and  other  working 
conditions,  with  the  parties’  divergent  views 
of  their  significance  in  mind.  We  find  in 
all  these  considerations  nothing  sufficient  to 
justify  our  recommendation  that  the  salary 
schedule  be  revised  as  the  union  proposes. 

The  union  argues,  too,  that  the  very 
special  nature  of  work  at  the  CBC  calls 
for  high  salaries.  The  Board  agrees  that 
the  work  of  the  Corporation’s  employees  is 
imiciue,  that  its  technical  standards  are 
high,  that  its  employees  possess  special 
skills,  and  that  they  take  a  special  pride 
in  their  work.  The  Board  agrees,  too,  that 
these  considerations  call  for  high  rates  of 
pay.  However,  the  Board  can  find  nothing 
in  this  argument  which  enables  it  to 
determine  whether  or  not  the  existing  rates 
are  at  an  appropriate  level. 

With  reference  to  the  Annual  Report  of 
the  Corporation  for  the  year  ended  March 
31,  1954,  above  referred  to,  the  Board  has 
considered  the  submission  of  the  union  and 
the  reply  of  the  Corporation. 

The  question  of  ability  or  inability  of 
the  Corporation  to  pay,  was  not  raised  at 
the  hearings  and  no  particular  importance 
was  attached  to  it  by  either  party. 

It  seems  to  the  Board  that  the  finances 
of  a  crown  corporation  like  the  CBC  are 
of  such  a  nature  that  they  cannot  be 
considered  in  the  same  light  as  the  finances 
of  a  private  enterprise.  In  this  case, 
therefore,  the  Board  finds  that  ability  of 
the  Corporation  to  pay  is  not  a  factor 
determining  the  appropriateness  of  the 
Corporation’s  wage  rates. 

In  conclusion  of  this  consideration  of 
wage  rates  the  Board  finds  that  it  must 
recommend  that  the  present  schedule  of 
rates  be  continued  in  the  next  collective 
agreement  between  the  parties. 

Classifications 

There  is  also  the  question  of  classifica¬ 
tion  and  regrouping  of  certain  jobs.  Some 
changes  are  proposed  under  the  heading  of 
wage  rates  and  classifications.  There  are 
two  others  proposed  in  connection  wdth  the 
third  matter  in  issue,  general  w’age  provi¬ 
sions,  which  relate  to  classifications.  They 
are  as  follows; — • 

Article  33.10.  That  maintenance  operators 
be  classified  as  Senior  Operators, 
Group  IV. 


Article  33.11.  That  operator  (general) 
assigned  on  a  full-time  basis  to  out¬ 
side  broadcasts  shall  be  classified  as 
a  Senior  Operator,  Group  IV. 

The  Group  IV  referred  to  is  one  of  the  new 
groups  proposed  by  the  union. 

In  so  far  as  regrouping  is  an  integral  part 
of  an  upward  revision  of  rates — and  the 
Board  cannot  see  how  the  new  groups 
suggested  can  be  set  up  without  such  a 
revision — the  Board  cannot  recommend 
that  it  be  carried  out.  However,  it  seems 
to  the  Board  that  some  of  the  reclassifica¬ 
tions,  e.g.  Operator  (General),  Maintenance 
Operator  and  Wireman,  might  be  possible 
w'ithin  the  framework  of  the  existing 
schedule.  The  Board  finds  little  guidance 
in  the  divergent  opinions  of  the  parties  on 
this  question.  However,  it  feels  confident 
that  the  parties  both  understand  the 
problems  involved  and  that  they  can  decide 
for  themselves  whether  any  of  these 
reclassifications  are  appropriate.  It  so 
recommends. 

Overtime 

The  second  matter  in  issue  between  the 
parties  is  overtime.  The  system  of  com¬ 
puting  compensation  for  overtime  work,  set 
out  in  the  present  collective  bargaining 
agreement,  seems  to  the  Board  to  be 
complex.  The  union  states  that  many 
employees  do  not  understand  it  and  that 
it  is  the  cause  of  continual  dissatisfaction. 
In  examining  the  system,  it  must  be  borne 
in  mind  that  a  40-hour  weekly  wage  at 
the  base  rate  is  guaranteed,  quite  aside 
from  overtime.  By  reason  of  this  guar¬ 
antee,  a  man  who  works  six  hours  on 
Monday  and  eight  hours  each  of  the  other 
four  days  in  the  week,  or  a  total  of  38 
hours,  is  paid  for  two  hours  during  which 
he  does  not  w'ork.  If  his  wage  rate  is,  for 
example,  |2  per  hour  he  receives  $80.  If 
this  man  instead  of  working  eight  hours  on 
Tuesday,  worked  ten  hours,  making  a  total 
of  40  hours  in  the  week,  then  he  would 
receive  pay  for  38  hours  worked  at  the  base 
$2  =  $76,  plus  2  hours  overtime  at  $1  =  $2, 
plus  2  hours  not  worked  at  $2  =  $4,  a  total 
of  $82.  The  employees  seem  to  have 
focussed  their  minds  on  the  fact  that  this 
man  is  paid  for  his  two  hours  overtime  at 
$1  forgetting  altogether  that  he  received  $4 
for  nothing. 

If  this  man’s  work  week  exceeds  40 
hours  there  is  no  complaint  because  as 
soon  as  the  number  of  hours  worked  in  a 
week  exceeds  the  guarantee,  then  he  gets 
paid  at  time  and  a  half  for  the  overtime. 
Going  back  to  the  example,  if  he  had 
worked  ten  hours  on  Monday  and  eight 
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hours  on  the  other  four  daj^s,  a  total  of 
42  hours,  he  would  receive  pay  for  40  hours 
at  the  base  rate  of  S2  =  $80,  plus  2  hours 
at  time  and  a  half  =$6,  or  a  total  of  $86. 

The  union  raises  another  and  perhaps  a 
more  important  objection  to  the  system  of 
paying  overtime.  It  claims  that  manage¬ 
ment  is  able  under  this  formula  to  off-set 
the  amount  of  overtime  worked  by  in¬ 
structing  a  man  who  has  worked  overtime 
not  to  work  some  of  the  regular  hours  that 
follow.  Thus  a  man  who  has  worked 
sixteen  hours  on  Monday  may  find  that 
he  is  not  to  report  for  work  on  Tuesdav. 
Furthermore  the  union  contends  that  the 
free  time  conies  on  such  short  notice  that 
a  man  is  not  able  to  use  it  profitably. 

The  parties  discussed  possible  modifica¬ 
tions  of  the  formula  that  might  meet  the 
union’s  objections  and  still  retain  the 
elements  of  it  that  seem  satisfactor5^  to 
management.  It  seems  to  the  Board 'that 
the  proposal  that  work  be  more  carefully 
scheduled  is  a  promising  one.  Such 
scheduling  might  enable  the  Corporation  to 
reduce  the  amount  of  overtime,  a  change 
that  would  please  both  parties.  It  should 
enable  an  employee  to  know  in  advance  at 
least  the  minimum  hours  which  his  service 
will  be  required  and  it  should  check  the 
practice  of  off-setting  overtime  with  hours 
off  on  short  notice.  The  Board  recom¬ 
mends  that  the  parties  retain  the  present 
formula  for  calculating  overtime  payments 
and  that  they  co-operate  in  working  out  a 
si^stem  of  schedule  hours  of  work  to 
remove  the  features  of  the  application  of 
the  formula  to  which  the  union  objects. 

General  Wage  Provisions 

This  issue  has  reference  to  Article  33  of 
the  collective  bargaining  agreement  between 
the  parties,  which  is  headed  “General  Wage 
Provisions”.  The  parties  have  agreed  to 
certain  amendments  but  the  union  asks  for 
further  amendments  which  the  Corporation 
is  not  prepared  to  make.  Briefly  stated 
the  requests  of  the  Union  are: 

fa)  That  the  classifications  and  wage  rate 
of  a  new  employee  be  discussed  with 
the  union  before  the  end  of  his  pro¬ 
bationary  period.  (33.3). 

fb)  That  a  merit  promotion  of  an  em¬ 
ployee  be  automatic,  if  he  is  found  to 
be  qualified.  (33.6) . 

(c)  That  a  merit  promotion  to  Group  III 
be  automatic  after  three  years  at  the 
top  of  Group  II.  (33.7). 

(d)  That  at  least  20  per  cent  of  the 
employees  (who  are  members  of  this 
bargaining  unit),  employed  at  any  one 
point  of  operation,  be  of  the  Group 
IV  classification,  which  is  the  senior 
group.  (33.9). 

(e)  That  maintenance  operators  be  up¬ 
graded  and  re-classified  as  Senior 
Operators,  Group  IV.  (33.10). 


(f)  That  sound  technicians  assigned,  full 
time,  to  outside  broadcasts  be  re¬ 
classified  as  Senior  Operators  Group 
IV.  (33.11). 

The  Corporation’s  position,  in  general 
terms,  is  that  these  matters  come  within 
the  prerogative  of  management  which  must 
be  the  sole  judge  of  the  merit  and  of  the 
qualifications  of  employees.  The  Board 
considered  these  provisions  clause  by 
clause.  The  first  of  them,  discussion  with 
the  union  of  a  new  employee’s  classifica¬ 
tion  and  wage  rate,  seems  to  the  Board  to 
be  unnecessary  in  view  of  the  fact  that  an 
official  letter  is  always  written  to  a  new 
employee,  pointing  out  that  a  collective 
agreement  exists  with  the  union,  that 
membership  in  the  union  is  not  compulsory 
but  that  pursuant  to  the  check-off  provi¬ 
sions  of  the  Agreement,  a  percentage  of 
wages  is  deducted  and  remitted  to  the 
union.  The  Board  feels  that  this  pro¬ 
cedure  is  fair  and  sensible  and  recommends 
no  amendment. 

With  reference  to  the  remainder  of  the 
proposed  alterations,  the  Board  is  of  the 
opinion  that  merit  promotions  and  the 
constitution  of  the  work  force  at  any 
particular  place  are  matters  which  should 
be  in  the  Corporation’s  hands  exclusively. 
Particularly  in  a  technical  operation  such 
as  this,  the  Board  is  not  prepared  to  recom¬ 
mend  that  these  proposals  be  adopted. 
Sections  (e)  and  (f)  are  of  the  same  order 
as  the  proposals  regarding  the  regrouping 
of  employees  contained  in  the  proposed 
revision  of  the  salary  schedule  and  they 
have  been  dealt  with  above. 

Multiple  Functions 

This  issue  arises  by  reason  of  the  fact 
that  certain  employees  of  the  Corporation 
are  required  to  perform  several  separate 
and  distinct  functions  almost  simultane¬ 
ously.  The  management  has  instituted  a 
system  under  which  all  programs  are 
monitored  and  operating  errors  are  recorded 
or  “logged”,  and  charged  against  the  record 
of  the  employee  responsible  for  the  error 
in  much  the  same  manner  as  a  baseball 
player’s  errors  are  held  against  him.  The 
Board  heard  e.xtensive  argument  on  this 
subject  and  a  general  discussion  of  it, 
during  which  it  appeared  to  the  Board  that 
multiple  functions  are  inherent  in  the  oper¬ 
ations  of  the  Corporation.  The  real  com¬ 
plaint  of  the  employees  seems  to  be  the 
charging  of  an  error  to  an  employee  while 
he  is  engaged  in  performing  multiple 
functions.  Thej'  feel  that  if  the  second 
baseman  muffs  a  routine  grounder  he  should 
be  charged  with  an  error,  but  if  in  attempt¬ 
ing  to  complete  a  double  play  his  throw 
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to  first  base  is  bad,  there  should  be  no 
error  on  the  play.  The  Board  hesitates  to 
substitute  its  judgment  for  that  of  the 
management  in  so  technical  a  matter  but 
recommends  that  the  multiple  functions 
being  performed  by  an  erring  employee  be 
taken  into  account  when  his  error  is 
recorded. 

All  of  which  is  respectfully  submitted  this 
21st  day  of  January  1955. 

(Sgd.)  C.  H.  Curtis, 
Chairman. 

(Sgd.)  H.  Brooke  Bell, 
Member. 

MINORITY  REPORT 

I  have  considered  most  carefully  the 
report  of  the  chairman  of  this  board  in 
this  matter.  In  general,  I  concur  with  his 
description  of  the  proceedings  before  this 
board.  However,  I  differ  completely  in  the 
major  conclusion  drawn  therefrom. 

I  say  that  there  has  been  a  complete 
failure  to  appreciate  the  status  of  these 
employees  as  artisans.  The  job  descrip¬ 
tions  of  the  Corporation  show  clearly  that 
most  of  these  men  have  to  meet  excep¬ 
tional  qualifications  as  to  general  educa¬ 
tion,  special  skills,  long  training  periods, 
and  exacting  requirements  of  performance. 
Their  work  must  be  carried  out  under 
conditions  demanding  intense  concentra¬ 
tion  on  the  job  at  hand  under  pressure 
of  a  high  pitch.  They  carry  the  responsi¬ 
bility  for  the  use  and  maintenance  of 
dehcate  and  costly  equipment.  Their  daily 
work  is  closely  keyed  to  that  of  artists  for 
whom  each  performance  is  an  intense 
climax  after  prolonged  preparation. 

Much  of  this  failure  to  appreciate  the 
status  of  these  employees  comes,  in  my 
opinion,  from  the  Corporation’s  comparison 
of  their  work  with  that  of  industrial 
employees.  And  worse  than  that,  the 
Corporation’s  insistent  comparison  of  their 
work  with  that  of  operators  in  private 
radio. 

The  molehill  out  of  which  the  CBC 
makes  this  Alpine  deduction  is  the  fact 
that  there  are  a  number  of  so-called  net¬ 
work  programs  originating  in  private 
stations.  These  are  disseminated  through 
“one-shot”  organizations  of  small  private 
stations.  In  the  main,  the  programs  cited 
were  those  great  public  nuisances,  thinly 
disguised  radio  lotteries  requiring  and 
receiving  very  little  technical  competence. 
Most  of  these  programs  have  sneaked  under 
the  fence  of  the  Canadian  broadcasting 
regulations,  and  to  cite  them  as  proof  that 
equal  competence  is  required  on  private 
stations  would  be  ludicrous  if  it  were  not 
also  calculated  to  mislead. 


May  I  say  that  of  all  the  arguments  of 
the  CBC  against  paying  adequate  wages, 
this  is  most  deeply  resented  by  the  mem¬ 
bers  of  this  union.  This  comparison  is  an 
insult  to  their  standard  of  workmanship 
and  a  serious  blow  to  the  morale  of  a 
group  of  employees  who  have  had  to  take 
a  substantial  part  of  their  pay  in  pride  in 
their  craft. 

Perhaps  my  indignation  at  comparing 
CBC  technicians  with  private  station  tech¬ 
nicians  may  be  more  sympathetically 
understood  if  I  explain  that  I  have  served 
on  a  number  of  conciliation  boards  for 
this  union  in  disputes  with  private  stations. 
Indeed,  I  was  their  nominee  on  choice  of 
the  four  boards  that  set  the  schedules  of 
rates  presented  by  the  CBC  in  Exhibit  J. 

At  that  time  the  companies  presented  a 
survey  of  rates  paid  private  radio  per¬ 
sonnel  in  Ontario.  These  rates  were  sub¬ 
mitted  as  the  averages  in  the  Ontario 
broadcasting  industry  taken  from  a  survey 
by  Associated  Management  Consultants, 
and  were  cited  in  the  management’s  brief. 
The  rates  at  that  time,  during  the  year 
1954,  were; 


Transmitter  operator.. 

Studio  operator . 

Announcer  . 

Announcer-operator  .  .  . 
Chief  announcer . 


$109.00  per  month 
129.28  per  month 
137.36  per  month 
181.80  per  month 
250.48  per  month 


I  can  submit  the  brief  from  which  these 
figures  were  taken. 

It  will  be  noted  that  the  rates  quoted 
in  this  survey  are  substantially  lower  than 
the  lowest  rates  for  unskilled  labour  in  the 
manufacturing  industries  of  Canada. 

It  may  be  said  that  the  wages  of 
employees  of  Canadian  private  radio 
stations  represent  the  most  ruthless  exploi¬ 
tation  of  labour  in  the  country.  It  must 
be  said  that  there  are  individual  exceptions 
to  this  charge,  but  it  also  should  be  said 
that  the  industry  as  a  whole  has  been  very 
profitable  and  some  conspicuous  examples 
of  men  who  have  made  great  fortunes  while 
paying  these  pitiless  wages  could  be  cited. 

In  the  last  paragraph  of  their  Exhibit  “L” 
the  CBC  quote  a  report  published  in  the 
Labour  Gazette  of  April  1954  regarding  the 
settlement  of  the  dispute  between  CKOY 
Limited,  Ottawa,  and  NABET.  They  set 
out  the  wages  for  Group  4 — operators  at 
$140  per  month,  $160  per  month  after  six 
months’  service. 

May  I  quote  from  the  CKOY  brief, 
dated  January  15  and  16,  1954:  “Also  it 
must  be  borne  in  mind  that  CKOY  is  not 
competing  with  the  CBC  on  large  metro¬ 
politan  stations  for  the  services  of  experi¬ 
enced  and  highly  qualified  personnel. 
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Rather,  the  majority  of  the  employees  of 
CIvOY  come  to  the  company  as  inexperi¬ 
enced  persons  just  out  of  school,  with  no 
particular  academic  qualifications  and  no 
previous  knoivledge  of  the  broadcast  in¬ 
dustry.^  The  company  prefers  to  continue 
Its  policy  of  bringing  young  people  from 
Ottawa  and  vicinity  who  have  shown 
some  desire  to  associate  themselves  with 
radio. . . 

With  regard  to  transmitter  operators  the 
same  brief  says:  “The  company  has  no 
objection  to  the  definition  of  the  categorv, 
transmitter  operator,  although  it  would 
point  out  that  the  majority  of  its  present 
operators  do  not  possess  the  knowledge  or 
experience  or  ability  to  carry  out  many  of 
the  duties  imposed  on  transmitter  oper¬ 
ators  by  this  section.” 

_Much  was  made  before  this  CBC  Board 
of  the  fact  that  CBC  have  a  very  small 
turnover  of  staff.  These  figures  from  the 
pi  Bate  radio  stations  of  Canada  explain 
why  there  is  no  loss  of  personnel  in  that 
direction. 

The  only  industrial  parallel  that  I  can 
find  for  work  that  demands  the  special 
skills,  the  lengthy  training,  the  heavy 
responsibility  and  intense  pressure  that 
most  of  these  employees  work  under  are 
photo-engravers  and  lithographers.  I  would 
point  out  that  the  latter  receive  much 
higher  pay,  work  shorter  hours,  and  get 
better  fringe  benefits  than  the  technical 
employees  of  CBC  do— and  have  had  these 
advantages  under  contract  for  a  long  time. 
I  know  that  the  job  content  of  the  work 
done  by  these  two  groups  is  not  the  same. 
Their  respective  jobs,  however,  do  have 
thB  in  common.  They  require  the  special 
skills  of  industrial  athletes,  and  make  great 
demands  on  artistic  talents.  The  wages 
that  CBC  pays  to  the  greater  part  of  these 
employees  is,  now,  somewhat  less  than 
those  of  a  carpenter  or  plumber  working  in 
Canada’s  larger  centres. 

Recommendations 

It  must  be  said  that  at  no  time  during 
the  proceedings  before  this  board  were  the 
demands  of  the  union,  or  the  stand  of  the 
Corporation,  modified  by  the  usual  process 
of  mediation.  That  this  was  so  was  in  no 
way  any  fault  of  the  Board.  It  was 
evident  that  the  real  negotiation  in  this 
dispute  would  have  to  take  place  after  the 
Board  had  made  its  report.  We  find  our¬ 
selves,  therefore,  in  a  position  of  knowing 
only  the  extreme  areas  of  disagreement 
without  any  real  conception  of  the  areas 
of  possible  agreement.  We  have  to  take  it 
that  the  union  is  not  going  to  take  its  final 


stand  for  unconditional  fulfilment  of  all  its 
demands,  nor  will  the  Corporation  not 
budge  from  its  position  of  refusing  any  part 
of  the  major  requests  of  its  employees. 

It  remains  to  be  said  that  this  dispute 
concerns  the  first  renewal  of  a  contract 
between  the  parties.  It  is  an  axiom  of 
industrial  relations  that  in  a  first  contract 
the  important  objective  is  to  get  relations 
upon  a  contractual  basis.  The  establishing 
of  satisfactory  terms  of  a  contract  must  be 
deferred  until  the  parties  have  lived  with 
a  contract  for  a  while.  But  the  first  con¬ 
tract  is,  inevitably,  a  compromise,  and 
changes  are  to  be  expected.  This  seems 
to  be  a  most  inappropriate  year  for  a  crown 
corporation  to  lower  the  boom  on  the 
aspirations  of  its  technical  employees 
because 

1 .  In  this  year,  CBC  has  made  a  con¬ 
tract  with  an  association  of  its  writers 
which  contracts  for  higher  fees  than 
the  average  paid  under  the  old  system 
of  individual  bargaining. 

2.  In  this  year,  the  CBC  has  established 
an  increased  guaranteed  system  of 
fees  for  its  actors,  singers,  and 
dancers. 

3.  In  this  year,  the  CBC  has  made  a 
contract  with  its  announcers,  stenog¬ 
raphers,  office  assistants,  etc.,  at  a 
substantial  increase  in  pay. 

New  contracts  have  been  made  with  the 
stagehands  in  television,  with  the  newsmen 
and  others — all  presumably  with  changes  in 
them.  It  seems,  therefore,  that  the  Cor¬ 
poration  would  be  making  an  invidious 
exception  if  it  maintains  its  adamant  posi¬ 
tion  with  its  technical  employees. 

During  this  same  period,  this  govern¬ 
ment  corporation  spent  vast  sums  building 
up  its  physical  assets  in  broadcast  and 
television  equipment.  This  expenditure  is 
very  necessary  if  the  people  of  Canada  are 
to  have  the  kind  of  broadcasting  of  both 
kinds  that  the  people  of  Canada  want  and 
have  said  that  they  will  ■  pay  for.  The 
people  of  Canada  will  also,  I  think,  willingly 
pay  to  buy  the  high  level  of  technical 
broadcasting  skill  that  they  have  become 
used  to. 

I  cannot  help  feeling  that  both  parties 
in  this  dispute  were  holding  the  line  with 
a  kind  of  amiable  stubbornness,  awaiting 
the  report  of  this  Board.  Therefore  I  feel 
it  is  the  duty  of  this  Board  to  give  realistic 
guidance  to  both  parties. 

While  this  Board  was  in  session,  the 
annual  report  of  the  CBC  for  the  year 
1953-54  was  not  available.  However,  since 
the  Board  sat,  the  report  has  been  pub¬ 
lished.  Now  that  this  report  is  out,  it 
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appears  that  the  dismal  forebodings  of  the 
company’s  brief  are  scarcely  to  be  taken 
seriously.  The  annual  report  for  the  year 
1952-53  which  was  submitted  by  the  Cor¬ 
poration  to  this  Board  has  been  replaced 
by  the  report  for  the  year  1953-54,  which 
shows  an  excess  of  revenue  over  expendi¬ 
ture  some  18  times  greater.  Surely  the 
CBC  can  find  some  w'ay  of  meeting  a  part 
of  the  requests  of  its  emplo5^ees  out  of  a 
net  surplus  of  .$6,567,862. 

Wages 

I  recommend,  therefore,  that  the  present 
schedule  of  rates  of  pay  in  the  renewed 
contract  with  this  union  be  increased  by 
six  (6)  per  cent  for  the  period  from  August 
1.  1954,  until  March  31,  1955,  and  that  a 
further  six  (6)  per  cent  increase  be  given 
from  April  1,  1955,  until  March  31,  1956. 
It  will  be  seen  that  this  contract  will  be 
for  a  period  of  20  months.  This  extended 
contract  will  settle  the  technical  employees’ 
demands  for  a  long  period  of  peace,  and 
will  make  their  contract  coincide  with  the 
fiscal  year  of  the  Corporation. 

Classifications 

I  concur  in  the  chairman’s  recommenda¬ 
tion  that  the  classifications  remain  as  they 
are  for  the  period  of  the  proposed  contract 
except  that  provision  be  made  to  set  up 
the  union’s  proposed  new  Group  IV  for 
supervising  operators.  At  present,  once  an 
operator  has  reached  the  top  of  his  range, 
he  has  reached  a  dead  end.  Even  if  he 
assumes  the  additional  responsibilities  of 
supervising  operator,  he  gets  no  increase  in 
pay.  Throughout  these  proceedings  it  has 
been  obvious  that  the  Corporation’s  job  and 
wage  analysis  gives  little  or  no  weight  to 
the  important  factor  of  responsibilitjv  I 
cannot  see  why  any  top-rated  operator 
would  accept  the  post  of  supervising  oper¬ 


ator  without  an  increase.  Apparently  the 
CBC  doesn’t  see  how  the  operators  can  do 
this  either,  because  they  have  already, 
without  consulting  the  bargaining  agent, 
created  the  new  post  of  supervising  oper¬ 
ator  for  television.  It  is  difficult  to  see 
how  this  unilateral  decision  of  the  Corpora¬ 
tion  jibes  with  their  brief  on  page  32  where 
they  argue  that  such  a  new  classification 
when  requested  by  the  union  is  impossible 
of  fulfilment. 

I  therefore  recommend  that  in  both  sound 
and  television  services,  all  supervising  oper¬ 
ators  be  placed  in  the  new'  classifications  at 
the  new  rate  set  for  supervising  operators 
in  TV. 

Overtime 

I  concur  in  the  chairman’s  recommenda¬ 
tion  in  this  matter. 

General  Wage  Provisions 

I  concur  with  the  findings  of  the  Board 
in  all  of  these  matters  except  that  of 
technicians  assigned  to  outside  broadcasts. 

In  that  instance  I  recommend  as  follows: 
Any  technician  who  is  not  classified  as  a 
senior  operator  (Group  IV)  and  is  assigned 
to  outside  broadcasts,  which  tour  of  duty 
requires  him  to  be  away  from  the  studios 
for  more  than  48  hours,  shall  receive  a 
differential  of  10  per  cent  for  work  done 
during  such  tour  of  duty. 

Any  wireman  who  is  assigned  to  wmrk 
away  from  home  for  more  than  48  hours 
shall  receive  a  differential  of  10  per  cent 
for  work  done  during  such  a  tour  of  duty. 

Multiple  Functions 

I  concur  with  the  recommendation  of  the 
chairman  on  this  matter. 

Respectfully  submitted. 

(Sgd.)  Miller  Stewlirt, 
Member. 


Canadian  Railway  Board  of  Adjustment  No.  1 
Releases  Decisions  in  Three  Recent  Cases 


The  Canadian  Railway  Board  of  Adjust¬ 
ment  No.  1  has  released  its  decisions  in 
three  cases,  two  heard  November  9,  1954, 
and  one  heard  October  19,  1954. 

Of  the  three  disputes,  one  concerned  a 
claim  by  a  passenger  train  conductor  and 
crew  for  through  freight  rates,  one  the 
method  of  payment  of  pilot  crews  operat¬ 
ing  gas  motor  cars  owned  by  a  contracting 
company,  and  one  the  discharge  of  a 
conductor. 


The  Board  did  not  sustain  the  conten¬ 
tion  of  the  employees  in  two  cases  and  in 
the  other  it  recommended  a  procedure  for 
the  future. 

The  three  disputes  and  decisions  are 
summarized  below: — 

Case  No.  653 — Dispute  between  Cana¬ 
dian  Pacific  Railway  (Pacific  Region)  and 
Brotherhood  of  Railroad  Trainmen  con¬ 
cerning  a  regularly  assigned  passenger  con¬ 
ductor  and  crew'’s  claim  for  through  freight 
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rates  when  a  passenger  train  car  containing 
LCL  (less  than  carload  lot)  freight  was 
handled  on  the  train. 

On  July  20,  1951,  a  conductor  and  crew 
while  on  their  regular  assignment  in 
passenger  train  service  had  as  part  of  their 
train  a  passenger  train  car  containing  LCL 
freight.  They  were  paid  passenger  rates 
for  service  performed  on  the  trip  and 
claimed  through  freight  rates. 

The  employees  contended  that  the 
commodity  carried  in  the  passenger  car 
and  on  a  freight  waybill  and  for  which 
freight  revenue  was  derived  was  freight 
traffic,  thus  rightfully  freight  service  and 
not  passenger  traffic  or  passenger  service. 

Freight  revenue  was  derived,  the  Brother¬ 
hood  contended,  in  accordance  with  “Tariff 
Freight  Classification  No.  19,  dated  1937”. 
Quoting  the  schedule  of  rates  agreed  to 
between  the  Railway  and  the  Brotherhood, 
the  employees  contended  that  as  freight 
rates  had  been  paid  for  this  service  in  the 
past,  the  crew  in  question  should  have 
received  freight  rates  of  pay. 

The  employees  argued  that,  in  general, 
freight  services  were  relatively  more  profit¬ 
able  than  the  passenger  service.  They 
contended  their  members  were  entitled  to 
rates  applicable  to  the  service  performed 
in  line  with  the  tariffs  derived.  The 
Railway  Act,  they  further  argued,  still 
provided  authority  for  tariffs  governing 
passenger  service  and  freight  service. 

The  employees  quoted  an  Article  cap¬ 
tioned  “Combination  Runs”  and  a  Ruling 
on  the  Article,  which  read  as  follows: 

Crews  assigned  to  runs,  a  portion  of 
which  is  passenger  and  the  balance  mixed 
or  freight  or  both,  will  be  paid  mileage 
rate  for  each  class  of  train,  but  not  less 
than  the  minimum  passenger  rates,  exclusive 
of  overtime,  detention  and  switching. 

Riding : 

Under  this  clause  crews  should  not  be 
used  to  perform  service  other  than  regular 
service  contained  in  the  assignment.  Should 
crews  assigned  under  this  Rule  perform 
extra  service,  they  should  be  paid  for  such 
service  in  addition  to  and  irrespective  _  of 
the  compensation  for  the  assigned  service, 
and  under  the  conditions  of  unassigned 
crews  should  they  be  required  to  do  the  same 
work. 

The  employees  said  that  the  Article  did 
not  prevent  the  company  from  requiring 
passenger  crews  to  handle  freight  but  does 
require  the  company  to  pay  for  freight 
service  combined  with  passenger  service. 
They  contended  too,  in  line  with  the  ruling, 
that  a  bona  fide  passenger  train  is  not  in 
exclusive  passenger  service  when  cars  con¬ 
taining  LCL  freight  are  handled. 


The  company  contended  that  the  car  in 
which  this  freight  shipment  was  handled 
was  equipped  for  passenger  train  service 
and  could  be  handled  on  passenger  train 
schedules.  The  waybills  covering  the  con¬ 
tents  of  the  car  were  under  cover,  the  car 
itself  moving  by  means  of  a  slip  bill,  they 
pointed  out.  The  company  argued  that 
the  crew  did  not  handle  the  contents  in 
any  way  and  under  these  circumstances 
they  are  not  entitled  to  be  paid  freight 
rates. 

The  Board,  on  the  understanding  that 
the  case  referred  specifically  to  the  handling 
of  carload  lots  of  LCL  freight  in  a  car 
specially  equipped  for  regular  passenger 
trains,  the  train  crew  not  being  required 
to  load  or  unload  the  commodity,  did  not 
sustain  the  emploj^ees’  claim. 

Case  No.  654 — Dispute  between  Cana¬ 
dian  Pacific  Railway  (Pacific  Region)  and 
Brotherhood  of  Railroad  Trainmen  con¬ 
cerning  a  method  of  payment  for 
conductor-pilots  and  flagmen  operating  gas 
motor  cars,  the  property  of  a  contracting 
Arm,  on  a  subdivision  of  the  railway. 

Gas  motor  cars,  and  trailers,  were  oper¬ 
ated  for  a  contracting  firm  on  a  subdivision 
during  the  construction  of  an  oil  pipeline. 
A  conductor-pilot  and  one  flagman  were 
employed  on  each  of  these  cars  by  the 
railwaj'  under  work  train  rates  and  condi¬ 
tions.  The  employees  claimed  through 
freight  rates  and  conditions. 

The  employees  contended  that  the 
service  performed  did  not  come  under 
the  provisions  of  the  Article  captioned 
“Work  Train  Service”.  They  referred  in 
particular  to  that  section  of  the  article 
which  reads; 

Work  trains  under  the  meaning  of  this 
article  are  trains  assigned  to  maintenance, 
construction  and  betterment  work. 

They  argued  that  the  article  was  written 
to  apply  to  crews  assigned  to  maintenance, 
construction  and  betterment  work,  in  order 
to  service  and  improve  the  Railway’s 
right-of-way.  Their  argument,  they  point 
out,  is  strengthened  by  the  fact  that  the 
schedule  agreement  provides  for  the 
arranging  of  specified  assignments  and  they 
felt  the  company  had  had  ample  time  to 
negotiate  prior  to  advertising  for  a  pilot 
and  flagman  for  the  motor  cars.  No 
attempt,  they  said,  was  made  by  the  com¬ 
pany  to  approach  the  representatives  of 
the  Brotherhood  of  Railroad  Trainmen  for 
the  purpose  of  negotiating  an  agreement. 

The  company  contended  that  no  provi¬ 
sion  had  been  made  in  the  agreement 
relating  to  a  service  of  this  specific  nature 
and  felt  that  the  conductor-pilots  and 
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flagmen  had  been  reimbursed  by  a  fair 
method  of  payment  under  the  circum¬ 
stances,  namely  work  train  rates  and 
conditions. 

At  a  hearing  before  the  Board  at  which 
both  parties  submitted  evidence  it 
developed  that  the  employees  were  not 
claiming  any  adjustment  in  compensation. 
The  Board’s  problem  then  was  to  answer 
the  question;  what  should  have  been  done? 

The  Board  found  that  the  service 
required  as  described  was  not  work  train 
service  but  a  special  case.  Under  such 
circumstances,  the  parties  should  have 
conferred  together  promptly  in  order  to 
arrive  at  a  just  and  reasonable  under¬ 
standing  based  on  schedule  conditions.  The 
Board  further  stated  that  the  responsi¬ 
bility  for  making  the  request  for  consul¬ 
tation  in  such  cases  reasonably  rests  with 
the  company,  since  they  had  knowledge  of 


the  special  circumstances.  The  Board 
recommended  this  policy  for  the  future. 

Case  No.  655 — Disputes  between  Cana¬ 
dian  National  Railways  (Western  Region) 
and  Brotherhood  of  Railroad  Trainmen 
regarding  the  discharge  of  a  conductor. 

The  conductor,  regularly  assigned  to 
passenger  trains,  was  discharged  from  the 
service  for  “mishandling  of  transportation”. 
The  company  gave  evidence  that  on  four 
occasions  the  conductor  failed  to  punch 
tickets  that  he  collected  from  passengers; 
in  three  cases  the  tickets  were  used  a 
second  time.  When  he  was  unable  to 
explain  “this  mishandling  of  transporta¬ 
tion”  he  was  discharged. 

The  employees  contended  the  conductor 
w’as  unjustly  disciplined  and  that  he  should 
be  reinstated  to  service  with  all  rights 
unimpaired  and  paid  for  all  time  lost. 

The  Board  did  not  sustain  the  employees’ 
contention. 


Final  Report  Issued  on  U.K.  Rail  Dispute 


The  final  report  of  the  court  of  inquiry 
established  to  examine  the  recent  wage 
dispute  between  the  British  Transport 
Commission  and  the  National  Union  of 
Railwaymen  was  published  at  the  end  of 
January.  It  recommended  “a  searching 
and  detailed  inquiry”  into  the  present 
“unhappy”  railway  position. 

“The  scope  of  the  inquiry  would  be  vast, 
as  it  would  presumably  have  to  include 
under  ‘efficiency’  such  matters  as  railway 
operation,  under  ‘productivity’  the  efforts  of 
men  and  management,  under  ‘redundancy’ 
the  extremely  delicate  question  of  discharg¬ 
ing  surplus  staff;  and  also  to  consider  labour 
relations  and  these  mysterious  ‘deeper 
administrative  difficulties  and  disagree¬ 
ments’.  Particularly,  too,  the  court  would 
have  the  inquiry  express  some  opinion  as 
to  whether  improvements  in  economy  and 
efficiency  would  enable  the  railways  to 
earn  more  revenue.” 

Other  than  the  suggestion  of  further 
inquiry  the  court  made  no  new  recom¬ 
mendations  but  elaborated  on  some  of  its 
interim  report  conclusions  (L.G.,  Jan., 
p.  42). 

The  court’s  interim  report  said  that  it 
should  not  be  expected  that  a  rate  of 
wages  was  to  be  established  less  than  that 
being  paid  in  a  comparable  industry. 
Referring  to  these  arguments  the  final 
report  noted;  “It  is  implicit  in  all  this  that 
the  wage  must  be  properly  earned,  and  that 
to  be  a  ‘fair  wage’  it  must  be  not  only  no 
lower  than  it  should  be,  but  also  no  higher 


than  it  should  be.”  The  report  concluded 
that  the  “right  to  receive  a  fair  and 
adequate  wage  is  no  more  than  this”. 

x4ccepting  the  above,  the  court  recognized 
the  Transport  Commission  was  not  like  the 
ordinary  industrial  employer,  and  the 
factors  'which  affect  the  wage  rates  in 
normal  industry  are  absent. 

“The  conditions  of  his  (Transport  Com¬ 
mission’s)  business  are,  commercially  speak¬ 
ing,  artificial  and  it  therefore  becomes 
necessary  to  fall  back  on  the  expedient  of 
relating  the  wages  he  should  pay  to  those 
paid  in  such  comparable  industries  as  may 
be  found.” 

The  “means”  by  which  the  Commission 
was  to  find  the  right  wages  “are  not  ours 
to  decide,  said  the  court,  but  the  primary 
means  would  appear  to  “naturally  be  the 
establishment  of  effective  productivity”. 

This  led  to  the  question  of  efficiency. 

It  is  fundamental  that  the  employer  is 
entitled  to  expect,  and  the  employee  is 
bound  to  give,  a  fair  day’s  work  for  a  fair 
day’s  wage.” 

Both  employer  and  employee,  the  court 
said,  were  under  particular  obligation  to  join 
in  all  measures  for  improving  productivitv 
and  efficiency. 

The  court  said  also  that  no  properly  run 
industry  should  have  to  carry  redundant 
staff  and  this  applied  in  particular  to  the 
railways  in  their  present  financial  position 
and  with  their  obligation  to  the  public  to 
ensure  efficient  and  economic  working. 
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C®lle(cfive  A^greemeiiis 


Changes  in  Wages,  Hours,  Working  Conditions 
in  Collective  Agreements,  Oct.  ’53  to  Oct.  ’54 

Slightly  more  than  75  per  cent  of  434  contracts  signed  between  Oct.l, 
1953,  and  Oct.  1,  1954,  provided  pay  boosts,  but  for  smaller  amounts 
than  in  previous  three  years.  More  contracts  renewed  without  change 


Slightly  more  than  75  per  cent  of  the  con¬ 
tracts  among  a  sample  of  collective  agree¬ 
ments  signed  during  the  period  October  1953 
to  October  1954  provided  increases  in  wage 
rates,  although  the  amounts  agreed  upon 
tended  to  be  smaller  than  those  of  the 
previous  three  years.  In  about  half  of  the 
agreements  examined,  changes  were  also 
found  to  have  been  made  in  one  or  more 
of  the  following;  hours  of  work,  vacation 
arrangements,  statutory  holiday  provisions, 
health  plans,  and  pension  plans.  On  the 
other  hand,  more  agreements  were  renewed 
during  the  year  without  change  in  either 
the  wage  or  non-wage  items  than  during 
the  preceding  few  years. 

This  information  is  based  on  an  exam¬ 
ination  of  434  collective  agreements, 
covering  slightly  more  than  290,000 
workers,  signed  during  the  12  months 
ending  October  1,  1954.  The  agreements 
are  those  among  the  sample  of  1,000  con¬ 
tracts,  used  in  the  Economics  and  Research 
Branch  for  purposes  of  analysis,  that  were 
bargained  during  the  period  and  for  which 
copies  were  forwarded  to  the  Branch.* 
Other  contracts  in  the  1,000-agreement 
sample  were  bargained  during  the  period 
under  review  but  had  not  been  received 
by  the  Branch  at  the  time  of  writing.  A 
small  number  of  those  received  were 
excluded  from  the  study  because  the 
provisions  of  the  current  and  previous 
agreements  could  not  be  compared.  Still 
other  agreements  in  the  sample,  effective 
for  two  or  more  years,  were  not  bargained 
during  the  period. 

In  83  per  cent  of  the  434  agreements, 
affecting  87  per  cent  of  the  292,500  workers 
covered,  changes  were  made  among  the 
contract  provisions  examined.  The  follow¬ 
ing  breakdown  shows  that  wage  changes 
were  most  often  accompanied  by  changes 
in  the  other  items  analysed. 


*Preliminary  figures  for  the  same  period  published 
previously  (L.G.  Nov.  1954,  p.  1529),  were  based  on 
395  agreements  received  to  that  time. 


Per  Cent 

Per  Cent 

of 

of 

Agreements 

Workers 

Wage  Change  and  Change 

in 

Other  Items  . 

42 

30 

Wage  Change  Only . 

34 

36 

Change  in  Hours  and/or  Other 

Items  But  no  Wage  Change  7 

21 

No  Change  in  Any  Item  . 

17 

13 

Changes  in  the  items 

other  than  wages 

were  found  to  have  occurred  in  the  follow- 

ing  proportions: 

Per  Cent 

Per  Cent 

of 

of 

Agreements 

Workers 

Vacations  . . 

24 

17 

Statutory  Holidays  . 

19 

28 

Hours  of  Work . 

18 

13 

Health  Plan  Introduced  . 

5 

4 

Pension  Plan  Introduced  . . . . 

1 

2 

Wage  Rate  Changes — Among  the  sample 
of  collective  agreements  examined,  three 
out  of  every  four  agreements  provided  a 
wage  increase  and  the  increase  was,  most 
frequently,  in  the  range  of  5  to  9-9  cents 
an  hourf  (see  accompanying  table). 

Increases  in  the  range  of  5  to  9-9  cents 
also  predominated  in  1953  (L.G.,  Oct.  1953, 
p.  1410).  But  during  1953  increases  of  10 
cents  and  more  were  proportionately  more 
frequent  than  in  1954.  In  1952  and  1951, 
similar  surveys  had  revealed  generally 
larger  wage  increases  (L.G.,  March  1953, 
p.  348  and  March  1952,  p.  268). 

During  1954  a  greater  proportion  of 
collective  agreements  provided  a  wage 
increase  of  less  than  five  cents  per  hour  or 
were  renewed  without  a  wage  increase  than 
in  the  previous  three  years. 

Hours  of  Work — Changes  in  regular 
hours  of  work  were  made  in  80  collective 
agreements  affecting  39,000  workers.  Under 
39  agreements,  covering  25,000  workers,  the 
standard  work  week  was  reduced  to  40 
hours  per  week.  In  most  cases,  the  reduc¬ 
tion  in  hours  of  work  was  accompanied 


tA  number  of  the  agreements  provided  for  deferred 
wage  increases  to  take  effect  at  various  stipulated 
times  during  the  life  of  the  agreement.  The  total 
amount  becoming  effective  between  October  1,  1953, 
and  October  1,  1954,  was  taken  into  account. 
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WAGE  CHANGES  IN  SAMPLE  OF  434  COLLECTIVE  AGREEMENTS  NEGOTIATED 
BETWEEN  OCTOBER  1,  1953  - OC  TOBER  1,  1954 


Wage  Changes  in  Cents  per  Hour 

Number  of 
Agreements 

Number  of 

Workers  Covered 

Number 

Per  Cent 
of  Total 

Number 

Per  Cent 
of  Total 

No  Changes  in  Wage  Rates . 

106 

24-5 

99,000 

33-8 

Decrease  in  Wage  Rates . 

2 

0-5 

500 

•  2 

Increase  in  Wage  Rates . 

326 

75-0 

193,000 

66-0 

Up  to  4-9  cents . 

86 

20-0 

40,000 

14-0 

5  to  9-9  cents . 

150 

35-0 

101,000 

34-0 

K)  to  14-9  cents . 

59 

13-0 

38,000 

13-0 

15  cents  or  more . 

•31 

7-0 

14,000 

5-0 

Total . 

434 

100-0 

292,, 500 

100-0 

by  a  wage  increase  sufficient  to  maintain 
or  even  increase  the  regular  weekly  wages. 

Under  only  12  agreements,  covering  6,000 
workers,  did  it  appear  that  wage  adjust¬ 
ments  would  fail  to  maintain  the  same 
weekly  wages. 

Annual  Vacations — Vacation  clauses 
were  changed  in  102  agreements  covering 
51.000  workers.  In  practically  all  cases, 
either  service  requirements  to  qualify  for 
paid  vacations  were  reduced  or  a  third  or 
fourth  week  of  vacation  for  long  service 
employees  was  introduced. 

In  30  agreements,  vacation  provisions 
were  altered  to  allow  a  third  week  of 
^■acation  after  15  years  of  service.  Prior 
agreements  did  not  provide  for  a  third 
week  of  vacation  or  the  length  of  service 
required  in  order  to  qualify  for  it  was 
longer  than  15  years.  A  third  week  of 
vacation  was  also  introduced  or  the 
length  of  the  qualifying  period  reduced 
in  17  other  collective  agreements.  Similar 
changes  were  made  regarding  a  fourth  week 
of  vacation  in  12  collective  agreements, 
with  20  and  25  years  of  service  being  the 
most  frequent  qualifying  requirement. 

Several  agreements  also  made  adjust¬ 
ments  in  the  qualifying  period  for  a  second 


week  of  vacation.  The  most  common 
length  of  service  required  in  the  new 
agreements  was  five  years  or  less. 

Statutory  Holidays — An  increase  of  one 
or  two  days  in  the  number  of  paid 
statutory  holidays  was  provided  in  82 
collective  agreements  covering  nearly  82,000 
workers.  Among  these  are  two  large 
bargaining  units  of  woodworkers  in  British 
Columbia,  including  more  than  30,000 
workers,  that  negotiated  an  increase  in  paid 
statutory  holidays  from  three  to  six. 

In  approximately  40  collective  agree¬ 
ments,  the  number  of  paid  statutory 
holidays  has  been  increased  from  six  or 
seven  to  eight  per  year.  Most  of  the  other 
agreements  increasing  the  number  of  paid 
statutory  holidays  brought  the  total  number 
to  six  or  seven. 

Pension  and  Welfare  Plans — Welfare 
plans  including  such  items  as  hospitaliza¬ 
tion.  medical  services  and  life  insurance 
were  introduced  in  23  collective  agreements 
applying  to  some  11,000  workers.  Details 
of  these  plans  were  not  as  a  rule  made 
available  with  the  agreements.  In  addi¬ 
tion.  five  collective  agreements  included  for 
the  first  time  a  pension  plan  for  the 
emploAmes  covered. 


Collective  Agreement  Act,  Quebec 


Under  the  Collective  Agreement  Act, 
Quebec,  several  wage  increases  were  made 
obligatory  by  Orders  in  Council  during 
December  and  January.  Changes  were  also 
made  in  other  working  conditions,  includ¬ 
ing  hours,  overtime  and  vacations  with  pay. 

In  the  shoe  manufacturing  industry 
throughout  the  province,  the  cost-of-living 
escalator  clause  was  cancelled.  A  new 
minimum  scale  of  hourly  rates  provided 
increases  ranging  from  4  to  6  cents  per 


hour  for  hourly-rated  workers,  and  from 
J  to  7  cents  per  hour  for  workers  engaged 
on  piece-work. 

Workers  in  the  sheet  metal  fabricating 
industry  at  Montreal  had  their  minimum 
hourly  wage  rates  increased  by  5  cents; 
other  working  conditions  were  unchanged. 

An  Order  applicable  in  the  uncorrugated 
paper  box  industry  throughout  the  prov¬ 
ince  increased  minimum  hourly  rates  from 
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3  to  5  cents  for  tradesmen  engaged  in 
printing.  Apprentices’  rates  in  Zone  I,  for 
certain  classes,  were  increased  by  from  1  to 
15  cents  per  hour. 

In  the  construction  industry  at  Montreal, 
minimum  rates  for  journeymen  plumbers, 
steamfitters,  etc.,  were  increased  by  5  cents 


per  hour,  making  the  present  rate  for 
journeymen  $2.05;  two  deferred  increases 
are  provided  which  wilt  make  the  rate  from 
October  1,  1955,  $2.12  per  hour.  Appren¬ 
tices’  rates  for  the  second,  third  and  fourth 
years  were  increased  by  from  5  to  10  cents 
hourly. 


Industrial  Standards  Acts,  N.S.,  N.B.  and  Ont. 


Under  the  Industrial  Standards  Act  of 
Xova  Scotia,  new  schedules  for  bricklayers, 
carpenters,  electricians,  plasterers  and 
plumbers  at  Halifax  and  Dartmouth  in¬ 
creased  the  minimum  rates  by  5  cents 
per  hour. 

In  New  Brunswick,  a  first  schedule  for 
carpenters  at  Edmundston  and  St.  Leonard 
provided  minimum  rates  of  $1.40  per  hour 
for  work  during  regular  working  periods. 
$1.60  during  special  w'orking  periods,  as  well 
as  a  44-hour  work  week. 


A  new  schedule  for  electrical  workers  at 
Windsor,  Ont.,  replacing  that  which  was 
last  gazetted  in  1951,  increases  the  minimum 
hourly  rate  by  20  cents  over  the  1951  rate. 
At  Cornwall,  Ont.,  a  new  schedule  for 
painters,  replacing  that  which  was  last 
gazetted  in  1948,  increased  the  minimum 
hourly  rates  of  brush  and  spray-painters, 
during  regular  periods  or  on  night  work, 
by  45  cents  over  the  1948  rate. 


"Advocates  of  Good  Employee  Relations  Once  Considered  Radicals" 


“As  late  as  the  early  part  of  the  20th 
Centur3',  those  who  spoke  or  wrote  about 
the  need  for  good  emplojme  relations  were 
considered  as  nothing  less  than  radicals, 
upstarts  or  trouble-makers,”  said  Gordon  M. 
Chaplin,  Supervisor  of  Training  for  Cana¬ 
dian  Tube  &  Steel  Products  Ltd.  of 
Montreal,  addressing  a  one-day  conference 
on  .supervisory  training  sponsored  by  the 
Maritime  Bureau  of  Industrial  Relations 
and  the  Maritime  Personnel  Association  at 
Dalhousie  University,  February  23. 

Such  people  were  “prophets  ahead  of 
their  time”  and  it  was  upon  the  foundation 
of  “good  relationships”  that  all  other  parts 
of  management  and  modern  supervision 
were  founded,  he  added. 

The  speaker  said  that  among  the  eight 
causes  of  mental  illness  among  employed 
persons,  “on-the-job  tensions  and  frustra¬ 
tions,  resulting  from  the  impact  of  poor 
administration  or  poor  supervision”  were 
first,  and  eighth  was  “fear  of  supervisors”. 
He  advocated  training  of  supervisors  as 
“an  intelligent  step”  towards  lessening 
these  hidden  causes  of  low  morale  and 
uneven  productivity. 

The  Maritime  Bureau  of  Industrial  Rela- 
tion.s,  an  affiliate  of  the  universitj-’s  Insti¬ 


tute  of  Public  Affairs,  is  a  voluntaiy 
membership  organization  of  business  firms, 
providing  conferences,  research  and  infor¬ 
mation  services.  The  Personnel  Association 
is  a  similar  organization  dedicated  to  the 
study  of  personnel  topics  and  to  the 
promotion  of  knowdedge  and  good  practices 
in  this  field. 

The  conference  -was  the  first  in  the 
Bureau’s  new  series  of  frequent  one-day 
sessions  on  single  topics  that  is  replacing 
the  previous  pattern  of  annual  three-  or 
four-day  meetings. 


Recent  Newspaper  Industry  Contracts 

Reporters  on  the  Toronto  Evening 
Telegram  with  five  years’  experience  now 
receive  a  minimum  of  $95  a  week;  on  the 
Ottawa  Citizen,  $94.25  a  week.  The  new 
rates  were  established  in  contracts  recently 
renewed  with  both  papers  by  the  American 
Newspaper  Guild  (CIO-CCL). 

The  ANG,  in  a  new  contract  with  the 
Buffalo  Courier-Express,  gained  a  weekly 
minimum  of  $123.50.  guaranteed  continu¬ 
ance  of  the  Christmas  bonus,  and  three 
weeks’  vacation  after  four  years. 
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Labonr  Law 


Legal  Decisions  Affecting  Labour 

Widow  of  Quebec  workman  loses  claim  for  damages.  Decisions  of 
Quebec  and  Ontario  Labour  Relations  Boards  reviewed  by  courts.  U.S. 
court  interprets  section  of  Taft-Hartley  Act  on  voting  rights  of  strikers 


In  Quebec  the  appeal  court,  holding  that 
a  fatal  accident  to  an  employee  in  a 
provincial  technical  school  was  due  to  the 
victim’s  own  negligence,  allowed  the  appeal 
of  the  Attorney-General  from  the  judgment 
of  a  lower  court  awarding  damages  to  the 
workman’s  widow. 

The  Quebec  Superior  Court  granted  an 
order  sought  by  the  Alliance  des  profes- 
seurs  catholiques  de  Montreal  to  delay  the 
effect  of  the  Labour  Relations  Board’s 
decision  to  certify  a  rival  union  as  bargain¬ 
ing  agent  for  French-speaking  Catholic 
teachers  in  Montreal.  In  another  case  the 
court  ruled  that  a  clause  in  a  decree  under 
the  Collective  Agreement  Act  providing 
for  the  automatic  renewal  of  the  decree 
from  year  to  year  was  valid. 

The  Ontario  High  Court  of  Justice 
dismissed  a  union’s  application  to  quash 
the  certification  granted  to  a  rival  union, 
holding  that  the  Board  had  made  a  deci¬ 
sion  within  its  jurisdiction  after  a  proper 
inquiry  into  the  facts. 

The  United  States  Court  of  Appeals  held 
that  economic  strikers  who  were  guilty  of 
misconduct  but  had  not  been  discharged  by 
the  employer  were  eligible  to  vote  in  a 
representation  election. 

Quebec  Court  of  Queen's  Bench,  Appeal  Side  . . . 

.  .  .  finds  employer  not  guilty  of  negligence  in  on 
accident  fatal  to  an  employee  of  technical  school 

The  Quebec  Court  of  Queen’s  Bench, 
Appeal  Side,  on  September  29,  1954, 

allowed  the  appeal  brought  by  the  provin¬ 
cial  Attorney-General  from  a  judgment  of 
the  Superior  Court  awarding  $6,000  damages 
to  the  widow  of  a  workman  employed  in 
a  provincial  institution  who  died  as  the 
result  of  an  accident.  The  appeal  court 
held  that  the  accident  was  caused  by  the 
employee’s  own  negligence  and  that  the 
employer  was  not  responsible. 

The  facts  of  the  case  were  given  in  the 
reasons  for  decision  of  Mr.  Justice  Pratte 
and  Mr.  Justice  Rinfret.  On  September  29, 
1950,  Samuel  Labelle  and  three  other  work¬ 
men  employed  by  the  province  in  the 


Ecole  des  Hautes  Etudes  Commer dales  at 
Montreal  were  directed  by  the  caretaker  to 
perform  some  work  on  the  roof.  They 
went  into  the  skylight  over  the  glass  ceiling 
of  the  picture  gallery  and  Labelle  was 
killed  when  he  fell  through  the  ceiling. 
His  widow  was  successful  in  her  action  in 
the  Superior  Court  against  the  provincial 
Attorney-General  in  which  she  maintained 
that  the  accident  was  caused  by  the 
employer’s  negligence  in  requiring  Labelle 
to  do  a  dangerous  job  without  supplying 
him  with  the  necessary  safety  equipment 
or  taking  the  necessary  measures  to  protect 
him  from  his  own  carelessness. 

It  was  not  clear  from  the  evidence 
exactly  what  job  the  men  were  required  to 
perform.  In  the  opinion  of  Mr.  Justice 
Pratte  and  Mr.  Justice  Barclay,  it  was  not 
necessary  for  the  workmen  to  go  into  the 
skylight.  Since  Labelle  was  injured  in  a 
place  where  his  work  did  not  require  him 
to  be,  the  employer  could  not  be  held 
responsible  for  the  accident. 

They  considered,  however,  that  even  if 
Labelle’s  presence  in  the  skylight  was  justi¬ 
fied,  the  plaintiff  must  prove  that  the 
accident  was  due  to  some  negligence  of  the 
employer.  The  plaintiff  argued  that  the 
work  in  the  interior  of  the  skylight  was 
dangerous  and  that  the  employer  should 
have  taken  precautions  for  the  safety  of 
his  workmen,  for  instance,  that  there  should 
have  been  a  net  to  catch  those  who  might 
fall  on  the  glass  ceiling,  or  railings,  or  a 
man  responsible  for  seeing  that  the  work¬ 
men  were  not  careless. 

Mr.  Justice  Pratte  stated  that  instruc¬ 
tions  had  been  given  for  work  in  the  sky¬ 
light  and  that  it  was  the  general  practice 
of  the  employees  working  there  to  lay 
planks  across  the  wooden  beams  so  that 
they  could  move  around  without  touching 


_  This  section,  prepared  by  the  Legisla¬ 
tion  Branch,  reviews  labour  laws  as  they 
are  enacted  by  Parliament  and  the 
provincial  legislatures,  regulations  under 
these  laws,  and  selected  court  decisions 
affecting  labour. 
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the  squares  of  glass.  Labelle  had  been 
negligent  in  entering  the  skylight  without 
taking  the  customary  precautions. 

The  plaintiff  argued  that  it  was  the 
employer’s  duty  to  be  sure  that  precau¬ 
tionary  measures  were  observed  and  to 
protect  employees  against  their  own  negli¬ 
gence.  Mr.  Justice  Pratte  stated  that  some 
support  for  this  view  could  be  found  in 
earlier  judgments  of  the  Court.  He  cited 
Canadian  Vickers  v.  Smith  [1922]  32  BR 
443  and  Laramee  v.  Boucher  [1944]  RL 
300  in  which  a  similar  view  was  expressed. 
However,  the  facts  in  those  two  cases  were 
quite  different  from  the  case  at  bar,  as  in 
both  the  worker  was  injured  while  working 
at  a  dangerous  machine.  In  His  Lordship’s 
view,  it  is  the  employer’s  duty  not  to 
expose  his  employee  to  a  danger  of  which 
the  employee  is  not  aware  or  of  which  he 
does  not  appreciate  the  gravity  or  against 
which  he  cannot  protect  himself.  However, 
the  duty  does  not  go  so  far  as  to  oblige 
the  employer  to  be  responsible  himself  or 
to  have  a  guard  near  the  employee  respon¬ 
sible  for  preventing  him  from  being  care¬ 
less.  In  a  case  where  the  job  is  not 
dangerous  by  nature  and  the  employee 
knows  the  danger  and  can  guard  against 
it,  the  employer  who  has  recommended 
caution  and  has  furnished  the  required 
safety  devices  cannot  be  expected  to 
foresee  that  someone  will  ignore  his 
advice.  The  employer  cannot  be  expected 
to  have  the  gift  of  divination  and  can 
only  guard  his  employee  against  careless¬ 
ness  that  can  be  foreseen.  In  this  case 
Labelle  was  well  acquainted  with  the  place 
and  with  the  safety  measures  normally 
observed.  The  responsibility  for  the 
accident  was  his  and  not  the  employer’s. 

Mr.  Justice  Rinfret  considered  that 
Labelle  had  been  in  the  skylight  in  the 
course  of  his  work  but  he  shared  the  view 
of  the  other  two  judges  as  to  the  re.spon- 
sibility  for  the  accident. 

The  Court  allowed  with  costs  the  appeal 
of  the  Attorney-General  from  a  judgment 
of  the  Superior  Court  awarding  .16,000  in 
damages  to  Labelle’s  widow.  Le  Procureur 
General  de  la.  Province  de  Quebec  v.  Dame 
Monette  [1955]  BR  66. 

Quebec  Superior  Court . . . 

.  .  orders  delay  in  carrying  out  order  certifying 
new  bargaining  agent  for  Montreal  schoolteachers 

On  September  9,  1954,  the  Quebec 

Superior  Court  granted  the  application  of 
a  Montreal  teachers’  union  for  a  delaying 
order  to  prevent  the  carrying  out  of  a 
decision  of  the  provincial  Labour  Rela¬ 
tions  Board  to  certify  a  rival  union  as 


the  bargaining  agent  for  French-speaking 
teachers  in  Montreal. 

Mr.  Justice  Chocpiette  delivered  the 
judgment  of  the  Court.  The  plaintiff,  the 
Alliance  des  professeurs  catholiques  de 
Montreal,  sought  the  order  on  the  ground 
that  it  was  the  natural  consequence  of  the 
writ  of  prohibition  it  had  already  obtained. 
The  ^  Board  maintained  that  by  virtue  of 
Section  41a  of  the  Quebec  Labour  Rela¬ 
tions  Act  its  decisions  could  not  be 
appealed  and  that  it  could  not  be  restrained 
by  a  writ  of  prohibition.  Mr.  Justice 
Choquette  quoted  a  statement  from  the 
decision  of  Chief  Justice  Rinfret  in  the  case 
of  I’Alliance  des  professeurs  catholiques  de 
Montreal  v.  La  Commission  des  relations 
ouvrieres  (L.G.,  Aug.  1953,  p.  1177)  in  which 
he  said  that  the  legislator  could  not  make 
immune  from  a  writ  of  prohibition  a 
tribunal  which  had  given  a  decision  without 
jurisdiction.  The  Superior  Court  had 
followed  this  decision  of  the  Supreme  Court 
of  Canada  when  it  held  in  La  Brique 
Citadelle  Ltee  v.  Gagne  (L.G.,  Sept.  1954, 
p.  1302)  that  a  writ  of  prohibition  could 
be  issued  against  a  council  of  arbitration  in 
spite  of  the  prohibitive  clause  in  the  Trade 
Disputes  Act  similar  to  Section  41a  of  the 
Labour  Relations  Act. 

His  Lordship  then  considered  the  union’s 
grounds  for  obtaining  the  order  applied  for. 
The  Alliance  had  made  four  petitions  to  the 
Labour  Relations  Board.  It  had  sought  to 
be  recognized  again  as  the  bargaining 
agent  for  French-speaking  teachers  in  the 
French  Catholic  schools  in  Montreal.  It 
then  requested  a  hearing,  so  that  the  Board 
might  reconsider  and  change  its  decision  to 
reject  the  certification  application.  It  con¬ 
tested  the  certification  application  of  a 
rival  union,  V Association  des  educateurs 
catholiques  de  Montreal,  and  it  asked  for 
the  dissolution  of  that  union  as  an  associa¬ 
tion  dominated  by  the  employers,  namely, 
the  Montreal  Catholic  School  Commission. 
The  Board  rejected  these  four  requests 
without  granting  a  hearing.  The  Alliance 
also  challenged  the  power  of  the  Board  to 
issue  joint  certification  to  two  separate 
unions  to  bargain  together  on  behalf  of 
the  French-speaking  teachers  and  the 
English-speaking  teachers.  The  Alliance 
maintained  that  this  joining  together  could 
be  done  only  with  the  consent  of  the 
associations  concerned. 

Mr.  Justice  Choquette  considered  that 
the  issues  raised  concerned  the  powers  and 
the  jurisdiction  of  the  Board  and  that 
there  was  a  prima  facie  case  for  granting 
a  writ  of  prohibition.  In  granting  such  a 
writ  the  judge  could  order  that  the  carry¬ 
ing  out  of  the  decision  complained  against 
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be  delayed  until  the  trial  of  the  action. 
In  this  case  the  carrying  out  of  the  Board’s 
decision  to  certify  the  rival  union  would 
be  more  prejudicial  to  the  Alliance  if  it 
should  ultimately  win  its  case  than  the 
maintenance  of  the  status  quo  would  be  to 
the  Board  and  the  other  union  if  they  were 
ultimately  successful.  For  these  reasons  the 
Court  ordered  that  the  carrying  out  of  the 
Board’s  decision  be  postponed.  Alliance 
des  professeurs  catholiques  de  Montreal 
V.  Commission  de  relations  ouvrieres  de  la 
Province  de  Quebec  et  autres  [1954] 
CS  465. 

Quebec  Superior  Court . . . 

.  .  .  holds  that  an  automatic  renewal  clause  in  a 
decree  under  Collective  Agreement  Act  is  valid 

In  a  decision  given  at  Montreal  on 
July  14,  1954,  the  Quebec  Superior  Court 
held  that  an  automatic  renewal  clause  in 
a  decree  under  the  Collective  Agreement 
Act  was  valid  and  that  therefore  the  decree 
applicable  to  the  shirt-manufacturing  ^  in¬ 
dustry  in  the  province  of  Quebec  remained 
in  effect. 

Mr.  Justice  Lippe  gave  the  reasons  for 
decision.  The  case  before  the  Court  w'as 
an  action  for  wages  brought  by  the  parity 
committee  for  the  shirt  industry  of  the 
province  of  Quebec.  The  committee 
claimed  that  the  Biltmore  Shirt  Company, 
an  employer  subject  to  decree  1284  under 
the  Collective  Agreement  Act,  had  not  paid 
its  employees  the  required  wages  during 
the  three-month  period  from  February  to 
April  1953.  The  amount  claimed  wns 
$92.55. 

Decree  1284  was  dated  November  15, 

1951,  and  published  in  the  Quebec  Gazette 
on  November  24,  1951.  It  was  amended 
by  ministerial  order  1174  of  November  6, 

1952,  gazetted  November  15,  1952;  and  by 
ministerial  order  101  of  January  29,  1953, 
gazetted  February  14,  1953.  Section  17  of 
the  decree  provided  that  the  decree  would 
remain  in  effect  until  March  31,  1952,  and 
would  be  automatically  renewed  from  year 
to  year  after  that  date  unless  one  of  the 
contracting  parties  gave  written  notice  to 
the  contrary  to  the  other  parties  not  more 
than  60  nor  less  than  30  days  before 
March  31  in  any  year.  Such  a  notice  must 
be  sent  also  to  the  Minister  of  Labour  and 
lo  the  parity  committee. 

Counsel  for  the  company  argued  that 
decree  1284  had  not  been  automatically 
renewed  but  had  expired  on  March  31, 
1952.  He  claimed  also  that  the  automatic 
renew'al  provision  in  the  decree  was  illegal 
and  void  because  it  went  beyond  the  powers 


conferred  on  the  Lieutenant-Govmrnor  bj 
the  Legislature.  There  had  not  been  any 
ministerial  order  prolonging  the  term  of 
the  decree  as  was  provided  for  in  the 
Collective  Agreement  Act.  He  maintained 
further  that  one  of  the  contracting  parties, 
namely  the  Federation  nationale  des  travail- 
leurs  de  Vindustrie  du  vetement  inc.,  had 
terminated  the  decree  relating  to  the  shirt 
industry  by  notice  to  one  of  the  other 
contracting  parties. 

Mr.  Justice  Lippe  stated  that  decree 
1284  had  arisen  out  of  a  collective  agree¬ 
ment  between  several  employers  and  the 
Federation.  The  defendant  company  was 
not  a  party  to  the  original  agreement  but 
it  was  clearly  subject  to  the  decree  under 
Section  2  of  the  Collective  Agreement  Act, 
which  enables  the  Lieutenant-Governor  in 
Council  to  make  certain  terms  of  an  agree¬ 
ment  binding  on  all  employers  and 
employees  in  an  industry  within  the  scope 
determined  in  the  decree.  Section  9  of  the 
Act  provides  that  a  decree  makes  obligatory 
the  terms  of  the  agreement  relating  to 
wages,  hours  of  work,  apprenticeship  and 
the  proportion  between  the  number  of 
skilled  workers  and  of  apprentices  in  an 
undertaking.  Linder  Section  10,  a  decree 
may  also  make  obligatory  the  provisions  of 
an  agreement  relating  to  vacations  with 
pay,  family  allowances,  the  classification  of 
operations  and  classification  of  employers 
and  employees,  and  “also  such  provisions 
as  the  Lieutenant-Governor  in  Council  may 
deem  in  conformity  with  the  spirit  of  this 
Act”.  The  plaintiff  argued  that  the  auto¬ 
matic  renewal  clause  in  the  decree  was 
such  a  provision. 

His  Lordship  distinguished  between  an 
ordinary  collective  agreement  and  an 
agreement  made  as  a  preliminary  to  a 
decree  under  the  Collective  Agreement 
Act.  An  ordinary  collective  agreement 
between  an  employer  and  a  union,  defined 
in  Section  21  of  the  Professional  Syndi¬ 
cates  Act,  by  virtue  of  Section  24  of  that 
Act  gives  rise  to  all  the  rights  and 
recourses  established  by  law  for  the  enforce¬ 
ment  of  obligations.  An  agreement  is 
defined  in  the  Collective  Agreement  Act  as 
“any  arrangement  respecting  working  con¬ 
ditions  entered  into  betw'een  persons  acting 
for  one  or  more  associations  of  employees, 
and  an  employer  or  several  employers  or 
persons  acting  for  an  association  or  several 
associations  of  employers”.  There  is  no 
provision  in  that  Act  making  an  agreement 
enforceable.  The  agreement  between 
employer  and  employees  is  necessary  only 
for  putting  the  administrative  machinerj’ 
into  motion.  Once  a  request  has  been 
made  to  the  Minister  of  Labour  for 
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approval  of  tho  agreement,  the  agreement 
is  out  of  the  control  of  the  parties.  In 
deciding  whether  to  approve  the  agreement 
the  Minister  is  guided  more  by  the  general 
interest  than  by  the  interest  of  the  con¬ 
tracting  parties  or  of  opposing  interests. 
When  a  decree  is  issued  it  does  not  neces¬ 
sarily  embody  the  agreement  as  passed  by 
the  parties ;  it  is  the  agreement  as  amended 
by  the  Minister.  The  Lieutenant-Governor 
in  Council  can  prolong  or  terminate  a 
decree  without  consulting  the  parties  to 
the  agreement.  Under  Section  10  of  the 
Act,  he  can  order  “that  certain  persons  or 
associations  shall  be  treated  as  contracting 
parties”. 

Since  the  collective  agreement  made 
binding  by  a  decree  had  a  character  of  its 
own,  it  was  necessary  to  consider  the  ques¬ 
tion  of  the  validity  of  the  automatic 
renewal  clause  not  in  the  light  of  the 
Civil  Code  but  in  the  light  of  the  Collec¬ 
tive  Agreement  Act  itself  properly  inter¬ 
preted,  His  Lordship  stated.  The  Act 
authorizes  the  Lieutenant-Governor  in 
Council  to  make  binding  such  provisions 
as  he  may  deem  in  conformity  with  the 
spirit  of  the  Act.  Certainly  he  could  not 
abuse  the  law  by  declaring  matters  in  con¬ 
formity  with  the  spirit  of  the  Act  that 
were  entirely  foreign  to  it.  His  Lordship 
quoted  from  the  judgment  in  Procureur 
general  de  Quebec  v.  Dame  Lazarovitch 
[1940]  69  BR  214: 

If  the  appellant  is  to  succeed  at  all,  he 
must  do  so  in  virtue  of  the  last  clause  of 
Section  10  of  the  Act,  which  confers  a 
discretion  upon  the  Lieutenant-Governor  in 
Council,  namely,  to  enact  such  provisions  as 
he  may  deem  in  conformity  with  the  spirit 
of  the  Act.  But  this  is  not  an  unlimited 
discretion,  as  contended  for  by  the  appellant, 
but  one  limited  to  such  provisions  as  upon 
a  true  construction  come  within  the  subject 
and  area  of  the  Act,  and  does  not  permit 
the  passing  of  rules  and  regulations  which 
may  be  the  result  of  “a  fanciful  view  of  the 
spirit  of  the  Act”.  The  exercise  of  this 
limited  discretion  is  therefore  open  to  the 
scrutiny  of  the  courts. 

On  the  question  of  whether  the  auto¬ 
matic  renewal  provision  was  in  conformity 
with  the  spirit  of  the  Act,  Mr.  Justice 
Lippe  shared  the  view  of  Mr.  Justice 
Montpetit  in  Dolly  Dimple  Inc.  v.  Fontaine 
et  autres  [1953]  (L.G.,  March  1954, 

p.  414)  that  an  arrangement  for  automatic 
renewal  of  a  decree  was  in  accord  with 
the  purpose  of  the  Act  to  establish 
economic  stability  in  a  particular  industry 
by  maintaining  the  wages  and  hours  of 
work  considered  appropriate  by  the 
majority  of  employers  and  employees  con¬ 
cerned. 


The  defendant  company,  invoking  the 
rule  of  ejusdem  generis,  argued  that  Sec¬ 
tion  10  of  the  Act  could  cover  only  matters 
of  the  same  nature  as  the  classification  of 
operations  and  of  employers  and  employees. 
His  Lordship  considered  that  the  rule 
applied  only  where  it  appeared  that  such 
was  the  intention  of  the  legislators;  if, 
for  example,  the  legislators  added  “and 
other  matters”  or  similar  words  after  an 
enumeration  of  subjects.  The  rule  did  not 
apply  where  it  appeared  that  the  legis¬ 
lators  wished  to  extend  the  field  of  the 
matters  already  listed.  The  classification  of 
operations  and  of  employers  and  employees 
were  clearly  defined  matters,  and  the  legis¬ 
lators  had  in  mind  quite  different  matters 
when  they  authorized  the  Lieutenant- 
Governor  in  Council  to  make  obligatory 
provisions  that  he  deemed  in  conformity 
with  the  spirit  of  the  Act. 

The  defendant  company  insisted  that  by 
virtue  of  Section  8  of  the  Collective  Agree¬ 
ment  Act,  authorizing  the  Lieutenant- 
Governor  in  Council  to  extend  the  term  of 
a  decree,  decree  1284  could  remain  in  effect 
after  March  31,  1952,  only  by  virtue  of  a 
decree  of  extension.  His  Lordship  was  of 
the  opinion  that  the  fact  that  the 
Lieutenant-Governor  had  power  to  extend 
or  terminate  a  decree  did  not  remove  from 
the  parties  the  right  to  determine  them¬ 
selves  the  duration  and  the  automatic 
renewal  of  their  agreement  and  their 
decree.  The  manifestation  of  their  wishes 
could  be  made  obligatory  by  the 
Lieutenant-Governor  in  Council  by  decree. 

Another  objection  raised  by  the  defendant 
was  that  before  March  31,  1952,  and  again 
before  March  31,  1953,  the  Federation  had 
given  notice  to  the  other  contracting 
parties  that  it  desired  to  amend  decree 
1284  and  to  prevent  its  automatic  renewal. 
The  plaintiff  denied  this.  His  Lordship 
held  that  the  defendant  had  not  proved 
that  the  required  notice  had  been  given. 
The  defendant  testified  that  certain  parties 
to  individual  labour  agreements  had  given 
notice  of  their  intention  to  terminate  the 
agreements  but  this  did  not  affect  the  dura¬ 
tion  of  the  decree. 

The  last  argument  of  the  defendant  com¬ 
pany  was  that  the  automatic  renewal  of 
the  decree  without  publication  would  be 
unjust  to  third  parties.  Mr.  Justice  Lippe 
stated  that  the  automatic  renewal  clause 
had  been  published  according  to  the 
requirements  of  the  law  and  that  all  inter¬ 
ested  parties  had  had  an  opportunity  to 
make  objection  to  it. 
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For  these  reasons  the  Court  upheld  the 
vadidity  of  decree  1284  and  fixed  Sep¬ 
tember  13,  1954,  for  the  hearing  of  the 
plaintiff’s  case  relating  to  the  amount  of 
wages  claimed.  La  Commission  conjointe 
de  I’industrie  de  la  chemise  de  la  Province 
de  Quebec  v.  Biltmore  Shirt  Co.  Ltd.,  et 
Procureur  general  de  la  Province  de 
Quebec  [1954]  CS  Montreal  423. 

Ontario  High  Court  of  Justice . . . 

.  .  holds  Labour  Relations  Board  acted  within  its 
power  in  rejecting  union’s  membership  evidence 

In  an  oral  judgment  delivered  November 
30,  1954,  the  Ontario  High  Court  of  Justice 
dismissed  the  application  of  an  electrical 
workers’  union  to  quash  the  certification  of 
another  union.  The  Court  held  that  the 
Labour  Relations  Board  had  conducted  a 
proper  inquiry  into  the  facts  before  coming 
to  the  conclusion  that  it  could  not  accept 
the  evidence  of  membership  submitted  by 
the  plaintiff.  The  Court,  therefore,  had  no 
jurisdiction  to  interfere  with  the  Board’s 
finding. 

The  Chief  Justice  stated  that  the  United 
Electrical,  Radio  and  Machine  Workers  of 
x4merica  (UE),  the  intervening  union  in  a 
certification  case,  apphed  to  quash  the 
certification  of  the  International  Union  of 
Electrical,  Radio  and  Machine  Workers 
(CIO-CCL)  as  bargaining  agent  for 
employees  at  the  Brantford  plant  of  the 
Canadian  Westinghouse  Company  Limited 
on  several  grounds.  The  first  was  that  the 
Labour  Relations  Board  had  not  authority 
to  create  rules  taking  away  the  legal  right 
of  persons  to  borrow  money  with  which  to 
paj'-  their  union  initiation  fees,  the  status 
of  such  persons  as  union  members,  and  the 
legal  status  of  trade  unions  of  which  some 
of  the  members  had  paid  the  initiation  fees 
with  borrowed  money.  The  plaintiff 
claimed  also  that  the  Board  had  no 
authority  to  refuse  to  order  a  representa¬ 
tion  vote  of  employees  in  the  unit  since 
between  45  and  55  per  cent  of  them  were 
its  members.  It  claimed  also  that  the 
Board  had  no  power  to  deny  it  the  right 
to  inspect  the  list  of  employees  supplied 
by  the  company  and  to  deny  its  counsel 
the  right  to  examine  and  cross-examine 
witnesses  and  to  present  evidence.  It 
argued  that  the  Board  had  disregarded  the 
essentials  of  justice  in  accusing  three 
members  of  impersonating  officers  of  the 
Board  and  refusing  them  the  right  to  be 
present  when  the  charge  was  made  against 
them. 

His  Lordship  emphasized  first  that  it  was 
not  the  duty  of  the  courts  to  legislate  but 
to  see  that  an  administrative  tribunal 


adhered  strictly  to  the  jurisdiction  con¬ 
ferred  on  it  by  the  legislature.  He  then 
examined  the  powers  conferred  on  the 

Board  by  the  Labour  Relations  Act  to 

determine  whether  or  not  the  Board  had 
exceeded  its  powers  in  making  its  rule 

regarding  the  evidence  of  union  member¬ 
ship  to  be  submitted.  He  concluded  that 
it  had  not. 

Dealing  with  UE’s  objections  to  the 

Board’s  procedure,  the  Chief  Justice  stated 
first  that  the  Board  was  master  of  its  own 
procedure  in  inquiring  into  the  impersona¬ 
tion  charges.  On  the  ciuestion  of  whether 
the  evidence  of  membership  submitted  by 
the  intervening  union  w'as  adequate,  the 
Board  had  taken  into  account  all  the  cir¬ 
cumstances  and  had  concluded  that  the 
lending  of  money  by  LIE  representatives  to 
enable  employees  to  pay  the  initiation  fee 
constituted  improper  practices.  Since  the 
Board  had  made  a  careful  inquiry  before 
coming  to  this  conclusion,  His  Lordship 
considered  that  he  had  no  jurisdiction  to 
interfere  with  its  finding. 

He  distinguished  the  case  at  bar  from 
the  Toronto  Newspaper  Guild  case  (L.G., 
1951,  p.  932;  1952,  p.  615;  1953,  p.  1174) 
in  which  it  was  held  that  the  Board  had 
declined  jurisdiction  by  failing  to  investi¬ 
gate  the  reliability  of  the  information 
before  it.  In  the  case  at  bar  the  Board 
had  made  a  proper  inquiry  and  had  deter¬ 
mined  that  certain  employees  were  not 
members  in  good  standing  of  the  interven¬ 
ing  union  because  they  had  borrowed 
money  to  pay  the  initiation  fee.  The 
Board  had  all  the  evidence  before  it  and 
knew  the  reliability  of  the  witnesses,  and 
it  had  made  a  decision  within  its  jurisdic¬ 
tion  with  which  the  Court  could  not  inter¬ 
fere.  The  plaintiff’s  application  to  quash 
the  certification  of  the  other  union  was 
accordingly  dismissed.  Jackson  et  al  v. 
Ontario  Labour  Relations  Board,  Supreme 
Court  of  Ontario,  November  30,  1954 

(unreported). 

United  States  Court  of  Appeals . . . 

.  .  .  rules  strikers,  guilty  of  misconduct  but  not 
discharged,  may  vote  in  representation  election 

The  United  States  Court  of  Appeals, 
District  of  Columbia  Circuit,  ruled  on 
January  14  that  employees  taking  part  in 
an  economic  strike  who  were  guilty  of 
strike  misconduct  but  who  had  not  been 
replaced  or  denied  reinstatement  by  the 
employer  were  eligible  to  vote  in  a  repre¬ 
sentation  election. 

Reasons  for  the  decision  were  given  by 
Judge  Prettyman.  While  an  economic 
strike  was  in  progress  at  a  company’s  plant. 
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the  American  Federation  of  Hosiery 
Workers  (AFL)  requested  the  company  to 
recognize  it  as  bargaining  agent  for  the 
employees.  A  representation  election  was 
held.  The  company  challenged  the  votes 
of  several  strikers  on  the  ground  that  they 
were  guilty  of  misconduct  and  therefore 
not  eligible  to  vote.  There  were  enough 
challenges  to  affect  the  result  of  the  elec¬ 
tion  and  the  company  refused  to  bargain 
with  the  union  selected  as  a  result  of  the 
election  in  which  the  challenged  votes  were 
counted.  The  Board  found  the  company 
guilty  of  an  unfair  labour  practice  and 
refused  to  hold  a  hearing  to  consider  the 
merits  of  the  challenges. 

The  case  depended  on  Section  9(c)(3)  of 
the  National  Labour  Relations  Act,  which 
reads:  “Employees  on  strike  who  are  not 
entitled  to  reinstatement  shall  not  be 
eligible  to  vote.”  The  company  argued 
that  it  was  established  that  strikers  who 
engaged  in  misconduct  were  not  eligible 
for  the  protection  of  the  Act  and  not 
entitled  to  an  order  of  reinstatement.  It 
claimed  that  discharge  or  replacement  of 
these  strikers  was  a  matter  for  managerial 
discretion.  The  purpose  of  the  sentence 
was  to  limit  eligible  voters  to  those 
employees  who  had  not  forfeited  their 
rights  to  reinstatement  by  acts  of  mis¬ 
conduct. 

The  Board  on  the  other  hand  maintained 
that  the  basic  criterion  for  eligibility  to 
vote  was  whether  the  voter  would  be 
affected  by  the  vote;  if  it  was  clear  that 
an  emploj'ee  would  not  be  affected, 
because  he  had  been  discharged  or  replaced, 
he  could  not  vote;  but  otherwise  he  would 
be  eligible.  It  considered  that  a  striker 
who  engaged  in  misconduct  did  not  auto¬ 
matically  forfeit  reinstatement  but  merely 
supplied  a  reason  for  his  employer’s  action. 
If  the  employer  chose  not  to  replace  these 
strikers  and  they  were  ultimately  reinstated 
after  being  denied  a  vote,  they  would  then 
be  represented  by  a  bargaining  agent  not 
of  their  own  choosing.  The  Board  main¬ 
tained  that  before  the  disputed  sentence 
was  inserted  in  the  statute  both  strikers 
who  had  been  replaced  and  their  replace¬ 
ments  were  permitted  to  vote,  and  that 
the  sole  purpose  of  the  sentence  was  to 
prevent  this  duplication.  In  its  view,  the 
sentence  meant  that  strikers  actually  dis¬ 
charged  or  replaced,  and  so  in  a  real  sense 
not  entitled  to  reinstatement,  could  not 
vote. 

Judge  Prettyman  considered  that  both 
interpretations  had  reasonable  support.  He 
therefore  examined  the  legislative  history 
to  try  to  determine  the  meaning.  He 
quoted  from  the  Senate  report  on  the  Bill: 


^yhen  elections  are  conducted  during  a 
strike,  situations  frequently  arise  wherein 
the  employer  has  continued  to  operate  his 
business  with  replacement  workers.  If  such 
strike  is  an  economic  one  and  not  caused 
by  unfair  labor  practices  of  the  employer, 
strikers  permanently  replaced  have  no  right 
to  reinstatement  {NLRB  v.  Mackay  Radio, 
304  US  333,  2  LRRM  610).  It  appears 
clear  that  a  striker  having  no  right  to 
replacement  (sic)  should  not  have  a  voice 
in  the  selection  of  a  bargaining  representa¬ 
tive,  and  the  committee  bill  so  provides. 

In  the  Mackay  Radio  case  the  Supreme 
Court  held  that  replaced  strikers  had  no 
right  to  reinstatement  provided  that  there 
was  no  discrimination  exercised  against 
employees  because  they  had  been  active 
in  the  union. 

Judge  Prettyman  referred  also  to  the 
explanation  by  Senator  Taft  that  the  pro¬ 
vision  was  intended  to  prevent  a  situation 
where  the  choice  of  a  bargaining  agent 
was  decided  by  the  votes  of  replaced 
strikers  who  had  new  jobs  elsewhere,  and 
the  statement  of  another  senator  that  this 
would  prevent  the  ridiculous  situation  of 
having  1,000  persons  voting  for  a  bargaining 
agent  although  there  were  only  500  jobs. 

Judge  Prettyman  concluded  that  the 
purpose  of  the  provision  was  to  make 
ineligible  to  vote  strikers  whose  reinstate¬ 
ment  rights  had  already  been  destroyed  by 
the  employer’s  action.  He  stated  that  an 
employer  had  the  right  to  discharge 
employees  engaging  in  misconduct.  He 
thought  that  the  mere  denial  of  a  vote 
would  add  little,  if  anything,  to  the 
deterring  effects  on  strikers  of  the  risk  of 
discharge. 

Judge  Danaher,  dissenting,  would  have 
remanded  the  case  to  the  Board  for  a 
hearing  of  the  employer’s  objections.  He 
considered  that  the  misconduct  on  the 
picket  line  was  intended  to  coerce  the 
employer  and  the  non-striking  employees 
into  accepting  the  union,  and  that  to  say 
that  it  had  no  effect  on  the  status  of  the 
strikers  to  vote  was  to  reward  violent 
coercive  action.  He  emphasized  the  risk 
for  the  employer  of  being  found  guilty  of 
an  unfair  labour  practice  if  he  were  to 
discharge  employees  for  strike  misconduct. 
He  considered  that  the  true  construction 
of  the  provision  was  to  draw  a  distinction 
between  an  employee  lawfully  entitled  to 
participate  in  an  election  and  an  employee 
who,  although  not  discharged,  had  for¬ 
feited  by  his  own  misconduct  the  right 
to  vote. 

The  Court,  however,  enforced  the  order 
of  the  Board  overruling  the  employer’s 
objections.  Union  M anujacturing  Comiiany 
V.  National  Labour  Relations  Board  [1955] 
35  LRRM  2349. 
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Recent  Regulations,  Federal  and  Provincial 

Higher  minimum  wage  rates  for  women  are  established  in  Ontario.  New 
safety  requirements  added  to  gas,  oil  well  regulations  in  Saskatchewan 


New  minimum  wage  rates  for  women, 
effective  April  1,  have  been  established  in 
Ontario.  The  minimum  weekly  rate  in  the 
larger  cities  for  experienced  employees  is 
set  at  $22. 

In  Saskatchewan,  regulations  for  the 
motor  vehicle  repair  trade  and  for  barber- 
ing  and  beauty  culture  now  require  trades¬ 
men  in  all  parts  of  the  province  to  hold 
certificates  of  qualification.  Changes  were 
made  in  the  safety  requirements  for  work 
around  gas  and  oil  wells,  and  a  plan  was 
adopted  providing  protection  for  civil 
defence  workers  in  case  of  injury  in  the 
course  of  civil  defence  duties. 

An  addition  has  been  made  to  industrial 
diseases  compensable  under  the  Workmen’s 
Compensation  Act  in  Prince  Edward 
Island. 

Among  the  federal  regulations  recently 
reissued  with  slight  changes  are  those  deal¬ 
ing  with  aid  to  distressed  seamen,  fair 
wages  on  federal  government  contracts, 
unemployment  insurance,  qualifications  of 
radio  operators,  and  assistance  under  the 
Old  Age  Assistance  Act  and  the  Blind 
Persons  Act. 

FEDERAL 

Canada  Shipping  Act 

A  consolidation  and  revision  of  the  Dis¬ 
tressed  Seamen  Regulations  was  approved 
by  P.C.  1954-2074  of  December  31,  gazetted 
January  26.  Sections  were  rearranged, 
simplified  and  reworded,  but  no  actual 
change  was  made  in  the  provisions  for  the 
relief  of  seamen. 

A  “distressed  seaman”  means  a  person 
who  is  in  distress  in  a  place  outside  Canada, 
having  been  shipwrecked,  discharged  or  left 
behind  from  a  ship  on  which  he  was 
engaged.  A  distressed  seaman  may  be 
granted  assistance  if  he  is  a  Canadian  or 
if  he  is  a  person,  other  than  a  Canadian, 
who  was  resident  or  domiciled  in  Canada 
for  at  least  one  year  before  the  commence¬ 
ment  of  the  voyage.  Assistance  will  not 
be  granted  to  anyone  who  does  not  apply 
for  it  within  three  months  of  leaving  his 
last  ship,  who  was  not  employed  on  the 
ship  or  who  refuses  to  accept  work  offered 
to  him  when,  in  the  opinion  of  the  proper 


authority,  he  is  fit  for  it,  or  to  anyone  who 
is  a  subject  of  the  country  in  which,  or  in 
a  colony  of  which,  he  is  in  distress.  The 
“proper  authorit3"”  is  the  consular  officer 
or  other  person  designated  to  administer 
the  regulations. 

A  distressed  seaman  is  to  be  provided 
with  all  necessary  relief  and  maintenance, 
including  reasonably  adequate  lodgings, 
board,  clothing,  blankets,  medical  treat¬ 
ment  and  medicine. 

If  a  seaman  who  is  physically  fit  applies 
for  relief,  the  proper  authority  is  to  try 
to  find  employment  for  him,  either  on  a 
ship  or  elsewhere.  If  he  is  not  physically 
fit  or  if  emploj'ment  cannot  be  found 
within  a  reasonable  time,  the  proper 
authority  is  to  arrange  for  his  passage  on 
a  British  ship,  if  possible,  to  a  proper 
return  port  or  an  intermediate  port.  If 
passage  on  a  British  ship  cannot  be  found, 
any  other  means  of  conveyance  may  be 
arranged  for,  upon  the  best  terms 
obtainable. 

The  regulations  set  out  the  procedure  to 
be  followed  by  the  proper  authority  with 
respect  to  payment  for  passage,  accom¬ 
modation  and  meals,  and  any  notification 
which  is  required  to  be  given  to  authorities 
at  an  intermediate  or  return  port. 

The  Canada  Shipping  Act  places  an 
obligation  on  ship  owners  to  meet  the 
larger  part  of  expenditures  incurred  under 
these  regulations. 

Fair  Wages 

Among  the  regulations  recently  reissued 
is  the  order  setting  out  the  fair  wages 
policy  of  the  Government  in  respect  to 
government  contracts.  P.C.  1954-2029  of 
December  22,  1954,  gazetted  January  12, 
1955,  revokes  the  order  made  by  P.C.  5547 
of  November  3,  1949.  The  order  under  the 
Fair  Wages  and  Hours  of  Labour  Act 
dealing  with  cases  of  default  in  the  pay¬ 
ment  of  wages  was  also  revised.  P.C.  1954- 
2030  of  December  22,  1954,  gazetted 

January  12,  1955,  revokes  P.C.  6801  of 
November  23,  1940,  and  establishes  in  sub¬ 
stitution  the  Fair  Wages  and  Hours  of 
Labour  Regulations.  Changes  made  in  the 
orders  are  not  substantial.  For  further 
information  on  fair  wages  legislation  and 
orders  see  p.  336  of  this  issue. 
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Old  Age  Assistance  Act 

New  regulations  made  on  January  13 
under  the  Old  Age  Assistance  Act  by  O.C. 
1955-48,  gazetted  on  January  26,  replace 
the  regulations  made  by  O.C.  6596/51. 
These  are  the  regulations  which  set  out  the 
conditions  on  which  the  federal  Govern¬ 
ment  will  share  with  the  provinces  the  cost 
of  allowances  of  up  to  $40  a  month  for 
needy  persons  over  65  and  under  70  years 
of  age. 

The  main  provisions  of  the  regulations 
remain  the  same  as  those  first  issued  in 
1951  (L.G.,  1952.  p.  310).  Minor  changes 
have  been  made  affecting  applicants  in 
special  situations. 

In  cases  where  delay  beyond  the  control 
of  the  applicant  has  occurred  in  securing 
approval  of  an  application,  the  allowance 
maj'  be  made  retroactive  up  to  four  months 
instead  of  three  months  as  under  the 
earlier  regulations. 

At  the  request  of  a  province,  the  agree¬ 
ment  between  the  province  and  the  federal 
Government  may  now  provide  that  the 
income  value  of  a  small  life  insurance 
policy  is  not  to  be  included  in  the  calcu¬ 
lation  of  income  for  determining  eligibility. 
The  provision  is  applicable  to  an  amount 
up  to  $500  of  the  cash  surrender  value  of 
the  insurance,  and  the  method  of  deter¬ 
mining  the  income  value  of  that  amount 
is  the  method  set  out  in  the  regulations 
for  determining  the  income  value  of  other 
personal  property.  Some  changes  were  also 
made  in  regard  to  residence  requirements 
to  deal  with  special  circumstances. 

Blind  Persons  Act 

The  regulations  under  the  Blind  Persons 
Act,  which  lay  dowm  conditions  under 
which  the  federal  Government  will  pay 
75  per  cent  of  monthly  allowances  up  to 
$40  a  month  for  blind  persons,  were 
reissued  under  O.C.  1955-49,  gazetted 
January  26.  The  new  regulations,  effective 
January  1,  1955,  replace  those  made  by 
O.C.  6595/51  (L.G.,  1952,  p.  311). 

As  in  the  regulations  under  the  Old  Age 
Assistance  Act,  the  changes  made  are 
minor.  The  changes  described  above  in 
respect  to  retroactive  payments,  income  and 
residence  also  appear  in  these  regulations. 

Radio  Act 

The  Regulations  under  the  Radio  Act, 
Part  II,  were  replaced  by  the  General 
Radio  Regulations,  Part  II,  approved  by  a 
ministerial  order  of  December  31,  gazetted 
January  26. 


A  recent  change  in  the  sections  govern¬ 
ing  the  certification  of  radio  operators  is  in 
respect  to  citizenship  requirements.  In 
general,  only  British  subjects  may  obtain 
certificates.  Immigrants  whose  applications 
are  approved  by  the  Minister  of  Transport 
may  now  hold  certificates  other  than  First 
or  Second  Class  Radiotelegraph  Operator’s 
Certificate.  The  special  provision  for  immi¬ 
grants  applies .  only  to  the  first  six  years  of 
residence  in  Canada,  that  is,  until  they  have 
had  sufficient  time  to  obtain  Canadian 
citizenship. 

The  new  regulations  also  provide  that  a 
person  who  is  a  citizen  of  a  foreign  country 
that  grants  reciprocal  permission  to  Cana¬ 
dian  citizens  to  act  as  radio  operators  on 
board  aircraft  registered  in  that  country 
and  who  is  the  holder  of  a  valid  Canadian 
Aircraft  Pilot  Licence  may  hold  a  certifi¬ 
cate  authorizing  him  to  act  as  radio 
operator  on  an  aircraft. 

The  apparatus  of  all  radio  stations  may 
be  worked  only  by  operators  holding 
Canadian  certificates  of  proficiency  in  radio 
except  as  otherwise  provided  in  the  regu¬ 
lations.  The  Department  of  Transport 
issues  nine  classes  of  certificates.  Applica¬ 
tions  for  permission  to  attend  examinations 
for  any  certificate  except  amateur  must  be 
made  to  the  Controller  of  Telecommunica¬ 
tions. 

The  regulations  set  out  the  qualifications 
for  obtaining  a  certificate,  including  the 
requirements  with  respect  to  age,  hearing, 
experience,  knowledge  and  skill.  The 
examinations  may  be  conducted  in  Ottawa, 
at  certain  permanent  inspection  offices 
throughout  Canada  or  at  any  technical  or 
training  school  at  which  suitable  apparatus 
is  provided  for  the  purpose.  A  certificate 
may,  at  the  discretion  of  the  Minister,  be 
suspended  or  cancelled. 

Unemployment  Insurance  Act 

Among  the  recent  consolidations  of 
federal  regulations  w'as  a  consolidation  of 
the  Unemployment  Insurance  Regulations 
approved  by  P.C.  1954-2064  of  December 
31,  gazetted  January  26.  A  consolidation 
of  the  Special  Orders  was  made  on 
December  14,  gazetted  January  26  and 
effective  December  31,  1954. 

Changes  in  wording  and  arrangement  of 
sections  were  made,  but  there  were  no 
changes  of  substantial  nature. 

The  Unemployment  Insurance  Regula¬ 
tions  are  divided  into  five  parts.  Part  I 
consists  of  the  general  regulations;  Part  II 
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deals  with  coverage;  Part  III,  with  contri¬ 
butions;  Part  IV,  with  benefit;  and  Part  V, 
with  the  National  Employment  Service.  A 
schedule  to  the  regulations  contains  the 
reciprocal  agreement  between  the  United 
States  and  Canada  which  has  been  in  force 
since  1942. 

Special  Order  No.  1  excludes  from  the 
coverage  of  the  Act  certain  classes  of 
emplo3mient  by  a  municipal  authority. 
Special  Order  No.  II  defines  “permanent 
employment”  in  the  public  service  for  the 
purposes  of  the  Act  and  regulations. 
Special  Order  No.  Ill  applies  to  stevedor¬ 
ing,  No.  IV  to  railway  employees,  and 
Nos.  V  and  VI  to  lumbering  and  logging. 

PROVINCIAL 

Ontario  Minimum  Wage  Act 

Higher  minimum  wage  rates  were  estab¬ 
lished  for  women  employees  in  Ontario  by 
O.Reg.  4/55  of  January  14,  gazetted 
January  29  and  effective  April  1.  For 
experienced  employees,  the  new  minimum 
rates  will  be  $22  a  week  in  Zone  1,  $20  a 
week  in  Zone  2  and  $18  a  week  in  Zone  3. 
These  rates  replace  those  set  in  1947  for 
women  emploj'ees  in  the  province. 

As  previoushp  different  rates  are  set 
for  experienced  and  for  inexperienced 
emploj^ees  in  each  of  the  three  zones  in 
the  province.  Zone  1  comprises  the  cities 
of  Toronto,  Hamilton,  Windsor,  Ottawa 
and  their  environs  and  the  city  of  London. 
Zone  2  comprises  everj^  local  municipality 
and  every  school  section  under  the  Public 
Schools  Act  within  unorganized  townships 
or  unsurveyed  territory  having  a  population 
of  3.000  or  more.  Those  municipalities  and 
school  sections  having  a  population  of  less 
than  3,000  form  Zone  3. 

The  weekly  rate  for  experienced  employees 
in  Zone  1  was  raised  from  $16.80  to  $22; 
in  Zone  2,  from  $15.80  to  $20;  and  in  Zone 
3,  from  $13.80  to  $18. 

The  weekly  rates  for  inexperienced 
employees  in  Zone  1  were  raised  by  $4.50 
to  $19  for  the  first  three  months  and  $20 
for  the  second  three  months.  In  Zone  2, 
they  were  raised  by  $3.50  to  $17  for  the 
first  three  months  and  $18  for  the  second 
three  months.  In  Zone  3  they  were  also 
increased  by  $3.50,  to  $15  for  the  first 
three  months  and  $16  for  the  second  three. 

There  was  also  an  increase  in  the 
amounts  which  may  be  deducted  for  board 
or  lodging  where  an  employee  is  hired  on 
the  basis  of  receiving  meals  or  room,  or 
both,  as  part  of  her  weekly  wages.  The 
maximum  amounts  at  which  these  may  be 


valued  in  Zones  1  and  2  are  now  $3  a 
week  instead  of  $2  for  room  rent,  $7  a 
week  instead  of  $5  for  meals,  35  cents 
instead  of  25  cents  for  single  meals  and 
$10  a  week  instead  of  $7  for  room  rent 
and  meals.  In  Zone  3,  the  amounts  are 
now  $2  a  week  for  rent  (formerly  $1.50); 
$6  a  week  for  meals  (formerly  $4.40) ;  $8 
a  week  for  board  and  lodging  (formerly 
$6) ;  and  30  cents  a  meal  rather  than  25 
cents  as  before.  The  regulations  continue 
to  stipulate  that  an  employee  is  not  to  be 
charged  for  more  than  one  meal  in  each 
three  hours  worked  and  that  she  may  not 
be  charged  for  meals  or  room  unless  she 
has  actually  received  the  meals  and 
occupied  the  room. 

An  addition  to  the  regulations  provides 
that  a  hairdresser  who  holds  a  certificate 
of  apprenticeship  issued  under  the  Appren¬ 
ticeship  Act  on  completion  of  training  is 
entitled  to  receive  the  minimum  weekly 
wages  for  an  experienced  employee  from 
the  commencement  of  her  employment.  A 
similar  provision  has  been  in  effect  for 
office  workers  who  hold  a  Secondarj^  School 
Graduation  Diploma  of  the  commercial 
course  or  have  completed  a  course  of 
instruction  in  business  and  office  practice 
provided  by  a  trade  school  registered  under 
the  Trade  Schools  Regulation  Act.  No 
other  changes  were  made  by  the  amend¬ 
ments  to  the  regulations. 

As  mentioned  above,  the  minimum  wage 
regulations  in  Ontario  apph'  to  women 
onl,v.  Domestic  servants  and  farm 
labourers  are  not  within  the  scope  of  the 
Act.  The  regulations  also  exempt  appren¬ 
tices  under  the  Apprenticeship  Act, 
eraplo.vees  in  a  telephone  sj'stem  serving 
fewer  than  300  subscribers  and  employees 
engaged  in  certain  specified  professions, 
such  as  teaching,  optometry,  nursing  and 
dentistry.  Students  and  articled  appren¬ 
tices  in  these  professions  are  also  exempt. 

An  inexperienced  emploj'ee  is  defined  as 
one  who  has  worked  for  less  than  six 
months  in  the  class  of  emplojunent  for 
which  she  is  hired. 

Part-time  emplo3'ees  are  those  whose 
employment  on  a  daily  or  weekly  basis 
is  for  periods  less  than  the  normal  daily 
or  weekly  work  period  established  by 
custom  of  the  emplo3'er.  Part-time 
emplo3^ees  engaged  as  cleaners,  elevator 
operators,  or  workers  in  theatres,  places  of 
amusement,  hotels,  clubs,  restaurants  or  in 
any  place  where  meals  are  served  to  the 
public  are  not  to  be  considered  as  inex¬ 
perienced  emplo3'ees  for  the  sake  of  deter¬ 
mining  their  minimum  rate  of  wages.  Any 
part-time  worker  who  works  less  than  four 
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hours  a  day  nrust  be  paid  a  minimum  of 
four  hours’  wages  to  be  determined  either 
by  the  proportion  of  the  minimum  weekly 
wages  established  for  the  zone  where  she 
is  working  in  relation  to  the  normal  weekly 
work  period  or  by  not  less  than  one- 
twelfth  of  the  minimum  weekly  wages, 
whichever  is  the  greater  amount. 

An  emplojmr  may  not  class  more  than 
20  per  cent  of  the  total  number  of  his 
female  employees  as  inexperienced.  Where 
fewer  than  five  women  are  employed,  only 
one  may  be  classed  as  inexperienced. 

Special  provisions  are  made  to  apply  the 
minimum  wage  legislation  to  emploj^ees 
who  are  paid  at  piece-work  rates.  During 
the  first  three  months  of  her  employment, 
an  inexperienced  employee  must  not  be 
paid  less  than  she  would  receive  if  she 
were  working  on  a  time-work  basis.  Sub¬ 
ject  to  this  provision,  an  employer  in  a 
seasonal  industry  for  the  processing  of 
fruits  and  vegetables  who  pays  piece-work 
rates  will  be  deemed  to  have  complied 
with  minimum  wage  legislation  if  at  least 
60  per  cent  of  his  female  employees  earn 
at  least  the  minimum  weekh’  wages  for  an 
experienced  employee  in  the  zone.  For  an 
employer  in  any  other  industry  who  paj's 
piece-work  rates,  the  required  number  of 
employees  who  must  be  earning  at  least 
the  equivalent  of  the  rate  for  experienced 
workers  is  80  per  cent. 

The  weekly  work  period  for  which  the 
minimum  wage  rates  are  paid  is  a  week 
of  not  more  than  48  hours  or  the  normal 
number  of  hours  established  by  custom  of 
an  employer.  Where  a  full-time  employee 
works  less  than  the  normal  working  day  or 
week,  she  must  be  paid  on  a  proportionate 
basis.  If  an  employee  is  required  to  remain 
on  the  premises,  she  must  be  paid  for  time 
so  spent  even  if  she  is  not  actually  given 
work  to  do.  She  must  also  be  paid  for  any 
hours  worked  in  excess  of  the  normal 
weekly  work  period.  The  rate  of  such 
overtime  is  to  be  on  a  proportionate  basis 
determined  by  the  minimum  weekly  wages 
in  the  zone  in  which  she  works  in  relation 
to  the  normal  weekly  work  period. 

No  deduction  from  the  minimum  weekly 
wages  may  be  made  for  the  purchase,  use, 
laundering  or  cleaning  of  uniforms,  aprons, 
caps  or  similar  articles  of  apparel. 

The  minimum  wage  regulations  are 
administered  by  the  Industry  and  Labour 
Board.  The  Minimum  Wage  Act  requires 
every  employer  subject  to  an  order  to  post 
the  order  in  a  conspicuous  place  where  his 
employees  are  engaged  in  their  duties. 
Every  emplo3"er  is  also  required  to  keep 
accurate  records  of  his  employees  and  their 
hours  and  wages. 


The  minimum  penalty  for  contravention 
of  a  minimum  wage  order  is,  on  summary 
conviction,  $25  for  each  employee  affected 
and  in  default  of  payment  imprisonment 
for  a  term  of  not  more  than  six  months. 
On  conviction,  the  employer  will  also  be 
required  to  pay  the  difference  between  the 
wages  actually  paid  and  those  established 
b\'  the  Board. 

Prince  Edward  Island  Workmen’s 
Compensation  Act 

An  amendment  to  the  regulations  under 
the  Workmen’s  Compensation  Act  was 
approved  by  the  Lieutenant-Governor  in 
Council  January’  20  and  gazetted  January 
29.  Bj'  an  addition  to  the  definition  of 
“industrial  disease”  it  provides  that  a 
workman  may  be  compensated  for  “anj’ 
disease  peculiar  to  or  characteristic  of  a 
particular  industrial  process,  trade  or 
occupation ...  in  so  far  as  it  applies  to 
employees  of  clinics,  hospitals,  laboratories 
or  sanatoria”. 

Saskatchewan  Apprenticeship  and 
Tradesmen’s  Qualification  Act 

After  May  1,  1955,  all  tradesmen  and 
apprentices  in  Saskatchewan  who  are 
engaged  in  the  motor  vehicle  mechanics 
repair  trade,  the  barbering  trade  or  the 
beauty  culture  trade  will  be  required  to 
hold  certificates  of  status  in  the  trade.  At 
present,  certificates  are  compulsory  only  for 
tradesmen  in  the  towns  of  Estevan  and 
Melville  and  in  the  cities. 

The  trade  rules  for  these  three  trades 
were  reissued,  but  in  all  other  respects  thej' 
are  the  same  as  in  the  previous  regulations 
(L.G.,  1953,  p.  1816).  The  regulations  were 
approved  by  O.C.  2814/54  of  December  21, 
gazetted  January  7. 

Saskatchewan  Civil  Defence  Act 

Civil  defence  workers  in  Saskatchewan 
have  been  given  protection  similar  to  that 
provided  for  industrial  workers  under  the 
Workmen’s  Compensation  Act.  By  O.C. 
106/55  of  January  14,  gazetted  January  21, 
under  authority  of  the  Civil  Defence  Act, 
the  Minister  of  Social  Welfare  and  Reha¬ 
bilitation  was  authorized  to  enter  into  an 
agreement  with  the  federal  Government  to 
provide  a  scheme  for  the  payment  of 
compensation  to  civil  defence  workers  who 
are  injured,  or  to  dependants  of  civil 
defence  workers  who  are  killed,  in  the 
course  of  civil  defence  work.  Saskat¬ 
chewan  is  the  fourth  province  to  enter  into 
such  an  agreement,  the  others  being 
Ontario,  British  Columbia  and  Alberta. 
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The  agreement  defines  civil  defence  work 
as  “all  measures  other  than  military  carried 
out  under  the  direction  of  the  Provincial 
Civil  Defence  Co-ordinator  or  any  local 
Civil  Defence  Authority  designed  or  in¬ 
tended  to  protect  and  preserve  life,  prop¬ 
erty  and  public  services  against  any  form 
of  enemy  attack  or  to  minimize  danger 
therefrom  and  includes  training  therefor”. 

In  cases  of  injury  or  death  occasioned 
by  an  accident  arising  out  of  and  in  the 
course  of  civil  defence  work,  a  claim  for 
compensation  may  be  submitted  to  the 
Provincial  Civil  Defence  Co-ordinator  who 
will  forward  it  to  the  Workmen’s  Com¬ 
pensation  Board  together  with  his  report 
on  the  required  form,  confirming  the 
accident  and  injury,  and  evidence  of  enrol¬ 
ment  of  the  civil  defence  worker. 

The  Workmen’s  Compensation  Board  will 
deal  with  every  claim  on  the  same  basis  as 
though  civil  defence  work  were  an  employ¬ 
ment  under  the  Workmen’s  Compensation 
(Accident  Fund)  Act,  and  as  though  the 
civil  defence  worker  were  a  workman  in 
that  employment  and  as  though  he  were 
in  receipt  of  earnings  from  civil  defence 
work.  Where  the  worker  has  a  regular 
employment,  the  hypothetical  earnings  from 
civil  defence  work  will  be  an  amount  equal 
to  his  regular  earnings  and  where  he  has 
no  regular  employment,  the  earnings  will 
be  an  amount  fixed  by  the  Board,  having 
regard  to  all  circumstances,  including  the 
worker’s  income,  if  any,  from  all  sources. 
In  either  case,  the  amount  fixed  must  be 
not  less  than  $25  per  week  nor  more  than 
$4,000  per  year. 

When  the  Board  decides  that  an  acci¬ 
dent  arose  out  of  and  in  the  course  of 
civil  defence  work,  it  will  determine  and 
pay  the  amount  of  compensation  and 
provide  medical  aid  in  accordance  with  the 
Act,  provided  the  recipient  gives  up  his 
right  to  action  and  releases  the  Crown 
from  any  liability.  The  costs  of  compen¬ 
sation  will  be  borne  jointly  by  the  prov¬ 
ince  and  the  federal  (Government.  Admin¬ 
istrative  costs  will  also  be  shared  equally 
to  the  extent  that  the  charges  do  not 
exceed  the  rate  charged  by  the  Board  in 
the  administration  of  the  Government 
Employees’  Compensation  Act.  Any 
charges  in  excess  of  that  rate  must  be 
borne  by  the  province. 

Any  public  servant  who  becomes  entitled 
to  compensation  with  respect  to  civil 
defence  work  in  the  course  of  his  regular 
employment  or  any  civil  defence  worker 
entitled  to  compensation  under  the  Work¬ 
men’s  Compensation  (Accident  Fund)  Act 
will  not  be  entitled  to  compensation  under 
the  agreement. 


The  agreement  became  effective  February 
8  and  will  remain  in  effect  until  either 
party  notifies  the  other  (at  least  30  days 
in  advance)  of  its  intention  to  terminate 
the  agreement.  The  agreement  would  also 
terminate  in  the  event  of  an  act  of  war 
against  Canada  or  declaration  of  war  by 
Canada. 

Saskatchewan  Oil  and 
Gas  Conservation  Act 

The  safety  regulations  in  Saskatchewan 
for  the  erection  of  derricks,  the  drilling  of 
gas  and  oil  wells,  and  the  operation  and 
maintenance  of  gas  and  oil  well  drilling 
rigs  and  equipment  were  amended  regard¬ 
ing  the  reporting  of  fatal  accidents  and  in 
respect  to  a  number  of  safety  rules. 

The  person  in  charge  of  operations  at 
the  time  of  a  fatal  accident  is  required  to 
notify  the  Chief  Inspector  of  Mines  as  soon 
as  possible  by  telephone  or  telegraph. 
Previously  he  was  required  to  notify  the 
Minister  of  Mineral  Resources.  It  is  now 
further  required  that  nothing  at  the  scene 
of  such  accident  shall  be  moved  or  dis¬ 
turbed  in  any  way,  except  for  the  purpose 
of  saving  life  or  relieving  human  suffering, 
until  an  investigation  has  been  completed 
by  an  inspector  or  petroleum  engineer  of 
the  Department  of  Mineral  Resources  or  a 
member  of  the  RCMP.  If  compliance  with 
the  preceding  provision  is  impossible  the 
Chief  Inspector  of  Mines  may  permit  the 
wreckage  to  be  cleared  so  as  to  permit 
resumption  of  operations  if  photographs 
have  been  taken  or  drawings  made  to  show 
the  details  of  the  scene  before  anything 
was  moved. 

Changes  were  made  in  the  safety  rules 
respecting  fingers  used  at  fourble  platforms, 
derrick  ladders,  safety  buggies,  safety  belts, 
weight  indicators,  pipe  racks  and  rotary 
drilling  rigs.  A  new  provision  in  respect 
to  hoisting  lines  requires  that  every  drilling 
rig  shall  have  a  suitable  cutting  and  slipping 
program  the  record  of  which  must  be 
entered  in  the  Daily  Drilling  Report  or  Rig 
Record  Book.  The  previous  regulations 
provided  that  a  hoisting  line  was  not  to  be 
used  when  the  safety  factor  fell  below  five. 

Every  driller  employed  on  a  gas  or  oil 
well  drilling  rig  is  expected  to  hold  a 
Certificate  of  Competency  in  First  Aid. 
The  certificate  is  now  to  be  approved  by 
the  Workmen’s  Compensation  Board. 

Several  provisions  which  previously 
required  that  the  results  of  tests  or  inspec¬ 
tions  of  various  pieces  of  equipment  should 
be  entered  in  the  Rig  Record  Book  now 

(Continued  on  page  339) 
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Unemployment  Insurance 


Monthly  Report  on  Operation  of 

the  Unemployment  Insurance  Act 

Claims  for  unemployment  insurance  benefit  rose  in  all  provinces  in 
December,  statistics*  show,  with  total  310,490  claims  being  filed  com¬ 
pared  with  187,744  the  previous  month  and  292,236  a  year  earlier 


Initial  and  renewal  claims  for  unemploy¬ 
ment  insurance  benefit  rose  in  December, 
with  increases  recorded  in  all  provinces. 

The  Dominion  Bureau  of  Statistics  report 
on  the  operation  of  the  Unemploj'ment 
Insurance  Act  shows  that  a  total  of  310.490 
claims  were  filed  in  local  offices  across 
Canada,  compared  with  187,744  in  Novem¬ 
ber  and  292,236  in  December  1953. 

Ordinary  and  supplementary  benefit 
claimants  on  the  live  unemployment  insur¬ 
ance  register  on  December  31  numbered 
431,770  (353,037  males  and  78,733  females), 
in  comparison  with  391,033  (325,286  males 
and  65,747  females)  on  December  31,  1953. 
On  November  30,  ordinary  claimants 
numbered  274,462  (214,540  males  and  59.922 
females).  On  December  31,  short-time 
claimants  totalled  35,075  and  12,414  were  on 
temporary  lay-off. 

During  December,  adjudicating  officers 
disposed  of  260,174  initial  and  renewal 
claims,  of  which  199,723  or  about  77  per 
cent  w’ere  in  the  category  “entitled  to 
benefit”.  A  benefit  year  was  not  estab¬ 
lished  in  the  case  of  48,712  initial  claimants 
who  failed  to  fulfil  the  minimum  contribu¬ 
tion  requirements.  Chief  reasons  for 
disqualifications  (including  those  arising 
from  revised  and  supplementary  benefit 
claims)  were;  “voluntarily  left  employment 
without  just  cause”,  5,441  cases;  “not 
unemployed”,  4,246  cases;  and  “not  capable 
of  and  not  available  for  work”,  2,327  cases. 

New  beneficiaries  during  December 
numbered  164.660,  compared  with  110,736 
during  November  and  161,723  during 
December  1953. 

During  the  month,  a  total  of  ,|19,428,206 
was  paid  in  compensation  for  6,190,206  days, 
in  comparison  with  $14,020,255  and  4.512,055 
days  in  November  and  .$16,882,107  and 
5,413,801  days  in  December  1953, 


*See  Tables  E-1  to  E-5  at  back  of  book. 


In  a  comparison  of  current  employment 
statistics  with  those  for  a  previous  period, 
consideration  should  be  given  to  relevant 
factors  other  than  numbers,  such  as  the 
opening  and  closing  of  seasonal  indus¬ 
tries,  increase  in  area  population,  influ¬ 
ence  of  weather  conditions,  and  the 
general  employment  situation. 


During  the  week  December  25-31,  an 
estimated  number  of  271,707  beneficiaries 
received  $4,781,254  in  respect  of  1,497,635 
days,  as  against  an  estimated  207,176 
beneficiaries,  $3,537,360  and  1,136,534  days 
for  the  week  November  27-December  3. 
For  the  week  December  26,  1953-January 
1,  1954,  $4,025,980  was  paid  to  an  esti¬ 
mated  218,323  beneficiaries  in  respect  of 
1,281,406  days. 

The  average  daily  rate  of  benefit  in¬ 
creased  sharply  from  $3.11  for  the  week 
November  27-December  3  to  $3.19  for  the 
week  December  25-31.  For  the  corre¬ 
sponding  week  last  year,  the  average  daily 
rate  of  benefit  was  $3.14. 

Supplementary  Benefit 

During  December,  a  total  of  45,529  initial 
and  72  renewal  claims  were  considered  for 
supplementary  benefit,  compared  with 
27,823  and  18  in  December  1953.  Of 
45,579  claims  disposed  of,  30,965  were 
entitled  to  benefit  and  14,564  were  not 
entitled. 

Insurance  Registrations 

Reports  received  from  local  offices  of 
the  Unemployment  Insurance  Commission 
for  December  show'  that  insurance  books 
or  contribution  cards  were  issued  to 
4,484,424  employees  who  have  made  con¬ 
tributions  to  the  Unemployment  Insur¬ 
ance  Fund  since  April  1,  1954. 

At  December  31,  employers  registered 
numbered  266,369,  an  increase  of  665 
during  the  month. 
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Enforcement  Statistics 

During  December,  3,553  investigations 
were  conducted  by  district  investigators 
across  Canada.  Of  these,  2,201  were  spot 
checks  of  postal  and  counter  claims  to 
verify  fulfilment  of  statutory  conditions. 
The  remaining  1,352  were  investigations  in 
connection  with  claimants  suspected  of 
making  false  statements  to  obtain  benefits. 

Prosecutions  were  commenced  in  137 
cases — 31  against  employers  and  106 
against  claimants.  Punitive  disqualifica¬ 


tions  as  a  result  of  claimants  making  false 
statements  or  misrepresentations  numbered 
777.  (These  prosecutions  and  disquali- 
cations  do  not  necessarily  relate  to 
the  investigations  conducted  during  iliis 
month.) 

Unemployment  Insurance  Fund 

At  December  31,  the  UnemploynumI 
Insurance  Fund  showed  a  balance  of 
$896,642,391.80. 


Decision  of  the  Umpire  under 

the  Unemployment  Insurance  Act 

Complete  text  published  because  of  its  great  general  interest 


Decision  CU-B  1109,  January  7,  1955 

Summary  of  the  Facts:  The  claimant 
was  employed  by  a  carpet  factory  as  an 
axminster  setter  when,  on  the  morning  of 
February  17,  1954,  she  lost  her  employ¬ 
ment  because  of  a  stoppage  of  work  due 
to  a  labour  dispute  at  the  premises  at 
which  she  was  employed. 

According  to  the  submissions,  there  are 
two  unions  in  the  plant  of  the  carpet 
company,  namely,  Local  6  of  Association 
“A”  and  Local  501  of  Council  “B”,  of  which 
latter  union  the  claimant  is  a  member. 
At  2.00  p.m.  on  February  16,  1954,  42 
employees  who  are  members  of  Local  6 
walked  out  of  the  plant  because  of  a 
dispute  with  the  company  over  the  period 
of  time  required  to  train  creelers  (appren¬ 
tice  weavers).  At  7.00  a.m.  the  following 
morning,  the  entire  day  working  force, 
numbering  214  persons,  members  of  Council 
“B”  and  non-union  workers,  reported  for 
work  and,  upon  reaching  the  main  entrance 
of  the  plant,  were  confronted  with  a  picket 
line  set  up  by  the  weavers’  association  and 
manned  by  some  40  or  50  of  its  members. 

The  submissions  reveal  that  some  of 
these  214  workers  made  an  attemjit  to 
cross  the  picket  line,  while  others  like  the 
claimant  stood  near  the  main  entrance 
where  the  picketing  waas  chiefly  concen¬ 
trated,  without  making  any  attempt  to 
cross  the  line,  and  after  remaining  there 
for  about  15  minutes,  dispersed.  The 
submissions  further  reveal  that  it  was  con¬ 
sidered  inadvisable  for  the  remaining  few’ 


workers  who  were  employed  on  the  two 
night  shifts  to  make  an  attempt  to  cross 
the  picket  line. 

The  claimant,  w’ho  had  filed  an  applica¬ 
tion  for  benefit  on  February  17,  1954,  w’as 
disqualified  by  the  insurance  officer  for  the 
duration  of  the  stoppage  of  W’ork,  namely, 
February  17,  1954,  to  February  21,  1954, 
inclusive,  pursuant  to  Section  41  of  the  Act. 

From  the  decision  of  the  insurance  officer, 
fhe  claimant  appealed  to  a  court  of 
referees,  w'hich  heard  the  case  on  April  22, 
1954.  Those  who  attended  the  hearing  and 
gave  evidence  wmre  the  claimant,  the 
secretary-treasurer  of  Council  “B”  and 

Messrs.  R .  and  L . ,  shop 

chairman  and  president  respectively  of 
Local  501  of  the  said  Council.  The  court, 
after  carefulD  considering  the  written  and 
oral  evidence  and  the  principles  laid  dowm 
in  CU-B’s  918  and  1019,  unanimously  upheld 
the  decision  of  the  insurance  officer  on  the 
ground  that  the  claimant,  by  not  having 
attempted  to  cross  the  picket  line  where, 
in  the  opinion  of  the  court,  there  was  no 
violence  nor  threats  of  violence,  thereby 
became  a  participant  in  the  labour  dispute. 

Council  “B”  appealed  to  the  LTmpire  and 
also  requested  a  hearing  before  him.  The 
hearing  was  held  in  Ottawa  on  November  3, 
1954,  and  attended  by  the  secretary- 

treasurer  and  Mr.  R .  of  the  said 

Council,  and  two  representatives  of  the 
Unemployment  Insurance  Commission. 
M  hile  both  the  secretary-treasurer  and  Mr. 

R .  admitted  that  there  was  no 

^•iolence  on  the  picket  line,  they  expressed 
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the  opinion  that  if  any  of  the  non-striking 
workers  had  forced  their  way  across  the 
line  it  might  have  incited  violence.  Mr. 

R .  stated  that  he,  as  a  worker, 

arrived  at  the  plant  premises  at  7.00  a.m. 
on  February  17,  1954,  and,  upon  reaching 
the  picket  line  at  the  main  gate,  heard  one 
of  the  picketers  say  “I  would  not  cross,  if 
I  were  you”  and  “so  I  didn’t  want  to  take 
a  chance  of  getting  hurt”.  The  secretary- 
treasurer  argued  that  as  proof  that  the 
non-striking  workers  of  her  union  were  not 
participants  in  the  dispute,  her  union  had 
approached  the  company  and  the  weavers’ 
union  and  offered  to  act  as  a  mediator  in 
the  dispute.  The  offer  was  accepted  and 
she  felt  that  this  gesture  on  the  part  of 
her  union  had  helped  greatly  in  bringing 
about  a  speedy  and  amicable  settlement 
of  the  dispute. 

As  the  verbatim  evidence  given  before 
the  court  of  referees  on  April  22.  1954,  had 
not  been  recorded  and  as  the  Umpire  felt 
that  such  evidence  was  also  essential  for 
his  adjudication  of  the  case,  he  directed 
that  the  case  be  referred  back  to  the  same 
court  for  a  re-hearing,  that  the  same 
witnesses  be  recpiested  to  attend  and  that 
the  oral  evidence  be  recorded. 

The  court  re-heard  the  case  and  all  the 
witnesses  who  were  present  at  the  first 
hearing  as  well  as  the  personnel  manager 
of  the  company  and  the  president  and 
vice-president  of  Association  “A”  attended. 
The  court  unanimously  maintained  its 
previous  decision. 

The  court’s  decision  of  November  19, 
1954,  and  a  transcript  of  the  oral  evidence 
w'ere  submitted  to  the  Umpire  and  the 
hearing  was  resumed  on  December  7,  1954. 

Conclusions:  At  the  firt  hearing,  after 
listening  to  the  able  presentation  of  the 
case  by  the  secretary-treasurer  of  Council 
“B”  and  to  the  evidence  given  by  Mr. 
R . ,  I  felt  that  I  was  not  in  posses¬ 

sion  of  all  the  essential  facts  and  that, 
therefore,  I  could  not  properly  adjudicate 
the  case  without  ascertaining  wdrether  the 


workers  had  refrained  from  crossing  the 
picket  line  because  of  a  legitimate  fear  of 
violence. 

The  evidence  which  is  now  before  me 
shows  that  the  picketing  of  the  employer’s 
premises  was  conducted  in  a  peaceful  and 
orderly  manner  and  that  there  were  no  real 
threats  of  violence.  It  also  shows  that  none 
of  the  employees  who  were  not  directly 
involved  in  the  strike  made  a  serious  and 
honest  attempt  to  cross  the  picket  line  on 
Februarj’-  17,  1954,  nor  thereafter. 

If  these  employees  were  really  inter¬ 
ested  in  exercising  their  undeniable  right  to 
work,  they  wmuld  have  tried  to  convince 
the  picketers  to  allow  them  to  cross  the 
line,  and  then,  upon  being  refused  and/or 
threatened  with  violence  should  they  force 
their  way  across,  they  could  have  called  the 
local  police  to  protect  the  exercising  of 
their  right. 

In  this  connection,  it  was  contended  by 
the  representative  of  the  Council  that  the 
presence  of  police  officers  very  often  pro¬ 
vokes  violence.  It  should  not  be  so.  On 
the  contrary,  because  they  represent  law 
and  order,  their  presence  should  normally 
be  a  guarantee  that  the  safety  of  the 
workers  will  not  be  imperilled.  To  assume 
otherwise  would,  as  I  said  in  decision  CU-B 
1019,  be  “tantamount  to  saying  that  the 
Legislator  sanctions  violence  and  disturb¬ 
ance  of  the  peace”. 

I  therefore  consider  that  all  the  employees 
who  were  not  directly  involved  in  the 
labour  dispute  became  participants  because 
their  omission  to  make  any  serious  and 
honest  attempt  to  cross  the  picket  line  was, 
under  the  circumstances,  equivalent  to  a 
positive  and  voluntary  act  of  participation 
in  that  it  added  strength  to  the  cause  of 
the  strikers  who  were  then  placed  in  a 
better  bargaining  position.  The  fact  that 
the  Council  acted  as  mediator  in  the  dis¬ 
pute  did  in  no  way  relieve  the  individuals 
of  their  responsibility  in  that  respect. 

The  appeal  is  dismissed. 


Qualify  for  Unemployment  Insurance  by  Doing  Laundry  -  -  Each  Other’s 

By  taking  in  each  other’s  washing,  two  British  housewives  qualified  for,  and 
obtained,  unemployment  insurance  benefits,  it  is  reported  in  an  Associated  Press 
despatch  from  Oldham,  Lancashire. 

According  to  the  report,  each  hired  the  other  to  do  her  laundry.  At  the  end 
of  six  months,  the  minimum  qualifying  period  for  unemployment  imsurance,  during 
which  time  they  stamped  each  other’s  insurance  card,  they  fired  each  other. 

For  the  next  six  months  each  collected  jobless  benefits  of  26  shillings  (about 
S3.60)  a  week.  Then  they  rehired  each  other  and  began  another  cycle. 
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Labour  Conditions 

Federal  <ji«%eriiiiieiil  Contraetsj 


Wage  Schedules  Prepared  and  Contracts  Awarded  during  January 
Works  of  Construction,  Remodelling,  Repair  or  Demolition 

During  January  the  Department  of  Labour  prepared  131  wage  schedules  for  inclusion 
in  contracts  proposed  to  be  undertaken  by  departments  of  the  federal  Government  and  its 
Crown  corporations  in  various  areas  of  Canada,  for  works  of  construction,  remodelling, 
repair  or  demolition.  In  the  same  period,  a  total  of  138  contracts  in  these  categories  was 
awarded.  Particulars  of  these  contracts  appear  below. 

A  copy  of  the  wage  schedule  issued  for  each  contract  is  available  on  request  to  trade 
unions  concerned  or  to  others  who  have  a  bona  fide  interest  in  the  execution  of  the 
contract. 

(The  labour  conditions  included  in  each  of  the  contracts  listed  under  this  heading 
provide  that: — 

(a)  the  wage  rate  for  each  classification  of  labour  shown  in  the  wage  schedule  included 
in  the  contract  is  a  minimum  rate  only  and  contractors  and  subcontractors  are  not 
exempted  from  the  payment  of  higher  wages  in  any  instance  where,  during  the  continuation 
of  the  work,  wage  rates  in  excess  of  those  shown  in  the  wage  schedule  have  been  fixed  by 
provincial  legislation,  by  collective  agreements  in  the  district,  or  by  current  practice; 

(b)  hours  of  work  shall  not  exceed  eight  in  the  day  and  44  in  the  week,  except  in 
emergency  conditions  approved  by  the  Minister  of  Labour; 

(c)  overtime  rates  of  pay  may  be  established  by  the  Minister  of  Labour  for  all  hours 
worked  in  excess  of  eight  per  day  and  44  per  week; 

(d)  no  person  shall  be  discriminated  against  in  regard  to  emplo3"ment  because  of  his 
race,  national  origin,  colour  or  religion,  nor  because  he  has  made  a  complaint  with  respect  to 
alleged  discrimination.) 


Contracts  for  the  Manufacture  of  Supplies  and  Equipment 


Contracts  awarded  in  January  for  the  manufacture  of  supplies  and  equipment  were 


as  follows: — 

Department 

No.  of  Contracts 

Aggregate  Amount 

Defence  Construction  (1951)  Limited.... 

.  15 

$954,325.00 

Post  Office  . 

.  11 

72,821.28 

R.C.M.P . 

65,826.57 

(The  labour  conditions  included  in  contracts  for  the  manufacture  of  supplies  and 
equipment  provide  that: — 

(a)  all  persons  Ayho  perform  labour  on  such  contracts  shall  be  paid  such  wages  as  are 

currently  paid  in  the  district  to  competent  workmen,  and  if  there  is  no  current  rate,  then 
^  and  reasonable  rate;  but  in  no  event  shall  the  wages  paid  be  less  than  those 

established  by  the  laws  of  the  province  in  which  the  work  is  being  performed; 

(b)  the  working  hours  shall  be  those  fixed  by  the  custom  of  the  trade  in  the  district 
or,  it  there  be  no  such  custom,  then  fair  and  reasonable  hours: 

(c)  overtime  rates  of  pay  may  be  established  by  the  Minister  of  Labour  for  all  hours 
V  orked  in  excess  of  tho.se  fixed  by  custom  of  the  trade  in  the  district  or  in  excess  of  fair 
and  reasonable  hours: 

(d)  no  person  shall  be  discriminated  against  in  regard  to  employment  because  of  his 
1  ace.  national  origin,  colour  or  religion,  nor  because  he  has  made  a  complaint  with  respect  to 
allegerl  discrimination.) 


The  Fair  Wages  and  Hours  of  Labour 
legislation  of  the  federal  Government  has 
the  purpose  of  insuring  that  all  Govern¬ 
ment  contracts  for  works  of  construction 
and  for  the  manufacture  of  supplies  and 
equipment  contain  provisions  to  secure 
the  payment  of  wages  generally  accepted 
as  fair  and  reasonable  in  each  trade  or 
classification  employed  in  the  district 
wdiere  the  wmrk  is  being  performed. 

The  practice  of  Government  depart¬ 
ments  and  those  Crown  corporations  to 
which  the  legislation  applies,  before 
entering  into  contracts  for  any  work  of 
construction,  remodelling,  repair  or  demo¬ 
lition,  is  to  obtain  wage  schedules  from 
the  Department  of  Labour,  showing  the 
applicable  wage  rate  for  each  classifica¬ 
tion  of  workmen  deemed  to  be  required 
in  the  execution  of  the  w-ork.  These 


w-age  schedules  are  thereupon  included 
with  other  relevant  labour  conditions  as 
terms  of  such  contracts  to  be  observed 
bj'  the  contractors. 

Wage  schedules  are  not  included  in 
contracts  for  the  manufacture  of  supplies 
and  equipment  because  it  is  not  possible 
to  determine  in  advance  the  classifica¬ 
tions  to  be  employed  in  the  execution 
of  a  contract.  A  statement  of  the  labour 
conditions  which  must  be  observed  in 
every^  such  contract  is,  however,  included 
therein  and  is  of  the  same  nature  and 
effect  as  those  which  apply  in  works  of 
construction. 

Copies  of  the  federal  Government’s 
Fair  Wages  and  Hours  of  Labour  legis¬ 
lation  may  be  had  upon  request  to  the 
Industrial  Relations  Branch  of  the 
Department  of  Labour,  Ottaw^a. 
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Wage  Claims  Received  and  Payments  Made  during  January 

Duiing  January  the  sum  of  $143.51  was  collected  from  two  employers  who  had  failed 
to  pay  the  wages  required  by  the  labour  conditions  attached  to  their  contracts.  This 
amount  has  been  or  will  be  distributed  to  the  18  employees  concerned. 


Contracts  Containing  Fair  Wage  Schedules  Awarded  during  January 

(The  labour  conditions  of  the  contracts  marked  (*)  contain  the  General  Fair  Wages 
Ciause  providing  tor  the  observance  of  current  or  fair  and  reasonable  rates  of  wages  and 
noiirs  ot  labour  not  in  excess  of  eight  per  day  and  44  per  week  and  also  empower  the 
yiinister  ot  Tabour  to  deal  with  any  question  which  may  arise  with  regard  thereto.) 

Central  Mortgage  and  Housing  Corporation 

Aylmer  _Ont:  Towland  Construction  Co  Ltd,  construction  of  storm  drainage  system. 
Downsview  Ont:  J  Harrop  Contracting  Co  Ltd,  ^repairs  to  housing  units  &  installation 
of  weeping  tile  &  stops. 


Defence  Construction  (1951)  Limited 


Bedjord  Basin  N  S:  Fundy  Construction 
Ltd,  rehabilitation  of  underground  steam 
distribution  system.  Halifax  N  S:  Dominion 
Bridge  Co  Ltd,  supply  &  installation  of 
steam  generating  units.  Garrison  Barracks. 
Camp  Gagetown  V  B;  R  E  Stewart  Con¬ 
struction  Corp,  construction  of  G3  fire  hall, 
D-2  garrison  headquarters,  D-3  telephone 
exchange  &  D-1  guard  house;  R  E  Stewart 
Construction  Corp,  construction  of  barrack 
blocks  &  mess;  R  E  Stewart  Construction 
Corp,  construction  of  RCASC  vehicle 
garage  &  D-15  unit  drill  hall;  Duclos  & 
Martel,  clearing  &  burning  of  training 
areas;  Modern  Construction  Ltd,  clearing 
&  burning  of  training  areas;  Byers  Con¬ 
struction  Co  Ltd,  clearing,  grubbing  & 
burning  of  training  areas;  Atlas  Construc- 
Co  Ltd,  clearing  &  burning  of  training 
areas.  Si  Johns  Que:  A  N  Bail  Co  Ltd, 
construction  of  barrack  blocks.  Valcartier 
Que:  A  Deslauriers  &  Fils  Ltee,  construc¬ 
tion  of  telephone  exchange  bldg,  RCE 
offices,  stores  &  workshop  bldg,  lumber  & 
pipe  storage  rack;  A  Deslauriers  &  Fils 
Ltee,  extension  to  boiler  house,  bldg  No 
241,  GARDE;  Louis  Donolo  Inc,  construc¬ 
tion  of  reinforced  concrete  stop  butt. 
Val  d’Or  Que:  Val  d’Or  Construction  Co 
Ltd,  construction  of  roads,  sidewalks  & 
parking  areas.  Barriefield  Ont:  T  A  Andre 
&  Sons  Ltd,  construction  of  chapels  &  out¬ 
side  services.  Camp  Borden  Ont:  Johnson 

Building  & 

Greenwood  V  S;  E  R  McMaster  &  Sons 
Ltd,  construction  of  fitments  for  hangar  & 
workshop.  Halifax  N  S:  Scotia  Sprinklers 
Ltd,  installation  of  dry  sprinkler  system, 
12  ROD,  Willow  Park.  Montmagny  Que: 
Dasco  Ltd,  roofing  of  armoury.  Montreal 
Que:  Atlas  Flooring  Co,  laying  of  linoleum, 
Jacques  Cartier  Barracks;  Dawcoelectric 
Ltd,  rewiring  &  relighting  of  Victoria  Rifles 


Bros  Co  Ltd,  construction  of  outside  ser¬ 
vices,  roads,  fences  &  gate  house.  Cobourg 
Ont:  Schwenger  Construction  Ltd,  improve¬ 
ments  to  water  system,  26  COD.  Downs¬ 
view  Ont:  Schwenger  Construction  Ltd, 
construction  of  water  softening  plant;  Dell 
Construction  Co  Ltd,  construction  of  drill 
&  recreation  hall.  North  Bay  Ont:  Bedford 
Construction  Co  Ltd,  strengthening  of 
existing  glulam  trusses,  columns  &  roof 
framing  in  drill  &  recreation  hall.  Petawawa 
Ont:  M  Sullivan  &  Son  Ltd,  construction 
of  outside  I  services  for  vehicle  storages. 
Portage  la  Prairie  Man:  Hamilton  Con¬ 
struction  Co,  strengthening  of  existing 
glulam  trusses,  columns  &  roof  framing 
in  drill  &  recreation  hall.  Winnipeg  Man: 
Canadian  Comstock  Co  Ltd,  construction 
of  underground  power  &  communication 
system.  Fort  Osborne  Barracks.  Saskatoon 
Sask:  W  C  Wells  Construction  Co  Ltd, 
construction  of  addition  to  steel  hangar. 
Cold  Lake  Alta:  Lidfors  Construction, 
strengthening  of  existing  glulam  trusses  & 
roof  framing  in  drill  &  recreation  hall. 
Edmonton  Alta:  Hume  &  Rumble  Ltd, 
construction  of  fire  alarm  &  watch  system, 
Griesbach  Barracks;  The  Foundation  Co  of 
Canada  Ltd,  construction  of  administration 
bldg  &  guard  house,  Griesbach  Barracks. 
Penhold  Alta :  Lidfors  Construction, 
strengthening  of  existing  glulam  trusses  in 
drill  &  recreatiou  hall. 

Maintenance 

Armoury.  Camp  Borden  Ont:  H  J 
McFarland  Construction  Co  Ltd,  surfacing 
of  roads.  London  Ont:  Towland  Construc¬ 
tion  Co  Ltd,  paving  of  storage  areas.  No  27 
COD.  Picton  Ont:  Warneke  Decorating 
Co,  exterior  painting  &  re-siding  exterior 
upper  walls  of  houses.  Rockcliffe  Ont: 
Terminal  Construction  Co  Ltd,  grading, 
seeding  &  sodding  at  AMCHQ  Bldg. 
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Toronto  Out:  W  A  Moffatt  Co, re-ioofing  of 
Fort  York  Armoury.  Uplands  Ont:  Shore  & 
Horwitz  Construction  Co  Ltd,  construction 
of  fitments  for  hangar  &  workshops. 
Winnipeg  Man:  Higgin-Duplex  Ltd,  supply 
&  installation  of  standard  fly  screens  foi¬ 
ls  bldgs,  RCAF  Station,  Edmonton  Alta: 
Mannix-0 'Sullivan  Paving  Co  Ltd,  reha¬ 


bilitation  of  roads,  Prince  of  Wales 
Armoury.  Lethbridge  Alta:  Byers  Con¬ 
struction  Co  Ltd,  hangar  truss  reinforcing. 
Bldg  No  23.  Penhold  Alta:  J  Boshard  & 
Son  Ltd,  interior  painting  of  various 
hangars  &  leantos.  Esquimalt  B  C :  G  H 
Wheaton  Ltd,  repairing  foundations,  recrea¬ 
tional  training  bldg. 


Department  of  Defence  Production 


Aldershot  N  S:  Henry’s  Heating  &  Sheet 
Metal  Shop,  installation  of  oil  fired 
furnaces,  Military  Camp.  Bedjord  Basin 
N  S:  Standard  Paving  Maritime  Ltd,  *con- 
struction  of  gravel  road.  Eastern  Passage 
N  S:  Arthur  &  Conn  Ltd,  alterations  to 
power  plant,  RCN  Air  Station.  Newport 
Corner  N  S:  Ralph  &  Arthur  Parsons  Ltd, 
construction  of  garage,  Naval  Radio 
Station;  Ralph  &  Arthur  Parsons  Ltd, 
clearing,  grubbing,  brush  spraying  &  repair¬ 
ing  ground  wires.  Naval  Radio  Station. 
Chatham  N  B:  Richards-Wilcox  Canadian 
Co  Ltd,  ^repairs  of  hangars,  RCAF  Station  ; 
Wm  J  Whitty,  ^interior  painting  of  bldgs, 
RCAF  Station.  Fredericton  N  B:  Ashfield 
Construction  Co  Ltd,  ^gravelling  &  grading 
of  entrance  road  &  replacement  of  bridge, 
Barracks.  Quebec  Que :  J  Eugene  Tremblay, 
alterations  to  roof,  Citadel.  St  Hubert 
Que:  Lewis  Bros  Asphalt  Paving  Ltd,  con- 
sstruction  of  road  &  ditches,  RCAF  Station. 
St  John’s  Que:  Val  Richelieu  Construction 
Inc,  repairs  to  roof,  RCAF  Station.  Aylmer 
Ont:  S  McConnell  &  Son,  installation  of 
heating  system,  RCAF  Station.  Brockville 
Ont:  Ontario  Building  Cleaning  Co,  clean¬ 
ing,  repointing  &  waterproofing  exterior  of 
Armoury.  Camp  Borden  Ont:  Lundy  Fence 
Co  Ltd,  construction  of  security  chain  link 
fence.  Gananoque  Ont:  Ontario  Building 
Cleaning  Co,  cleaning,  repointing  &  water¬ 
proofing  brickwork  &  masonry  of  Armoury. 
Ipperwash  Ont:  Pearce  Construction  Co 
Ltd,  *construction  of  retaining  wall.  London 


Ont:  Steel  Co  of  Canada  Ltd,  ^supply, 
installation  &  repairs  of  fence,  RCAF 
Station.  Oshawa  Ont:  City  Fence  &  Supply 
Co,  erection  of  fence  &  accessories,  Wire¬ 
less  Station.  Picton  Ont:  L  T  Braunton  & 
Co,  exterior  painting  of  hangars.  Military 
Camp.  Sarnia  Ont:  Tarry  Construction  Co, 
^construction  of  lecture  rooms  &  oftices. 
Armoury.  Trenton  Ont:  National  Painting 
&  Decorating  Co,  exterior  painting  of  bldgs,. 
No  6  Repair  Depot,  RCAF  Station;  H  J 
McFarland  Construction  Co  Ltd,  construc¬ 
tion  of  hardstand,  RCAF  Station;  Gingras 
Construction  Co  Ltd,  alterations  to  bldg, 
RCAF  Station;  P  H  Davis,  alterations  to 
bldg,  RCAF  Station;  Willard  &  Bluj, 
interior  painting  of  bldgs,  RCAF  Station; 
Willard  &  Bluj,  interior  decoration  of  bldgs, 
RCAF  Station.  Portage  la  Prairie  Man: 
H  G  Hay  Decorating  Co,  interior  painting 
of  bldg,  RCAF  Station.  Shilo  Man: 
'\Tterans  Construction,  handling  &  hauling 
of  gravel.  Military  Camp.  Calgary  Alta: 
Estate  of  C  C  Sno-^vdon,  repair  of  bldgs, 
RCAF  Station,  Lincoln  Park.  Penhold 
Alta:  A  C  Border  &  Co  Ltd,  ^repairs  to 
hangar  taxi  strip,  RCAF  Station.  Esquimalt 
B  C:  Parfitt  Construction  Co  Ltd,  *con- 
struction  of  telephone  exchange  room,  HMC 
Dockyard ;  Victoria  Paving  Co  Ltd,  *regrad- 
ing  &  paving  of  tennis  courts,  Canadian 
Services  College.  Kamloops  B  C:  Carr  & 
Son,  installation  of  hot  air  heating  units. 
North  Jericho  area  B  C :  J  Boshard  &  Son 
Ltd,  interior  painting  of  hangar. 


National  Harbours  Board 

Montreal  Harbour  Que:  Leeds  Construction  Ltd,  construction  of  vehicular  ramp 
between  sheds  3  &  5;  Charles  Duranceau  Ltee,  construction  of  offices  in  shed  3  &  altera¬ 


tions  to  shed  2. 

Department  of 

'Grand  Bank  Nfld:  Newfoundland  Engi¬ 
neering  &  Construction  Co  Ltd.  erection  of 
■public  bldg.  Port-aux-Basques  Nfld:  New¬ 
foundland  Engineering  &  Construction  Co 
Ltd,  alterations  to  Post  Office.  St  Lawrence 
Nfld:  Newfoundland  Engineering  &  Con¬ 
struction  Co  Ltd,  construction  of  public 
bldg.  Charlottetown  PEI:  Bruce  Stewart  & 
Co  Ltd,  *renewals  &  repairs  for  Dredge 
“PWD  No  9”.  Souris  PEI:  M  F  Schurman 


Public  Works 

Co  Ltd,  construction  of  RCMP  detachment 
bldg.  Bridgeiuater  N  S:  Acadia  Construc¬ 
tion  Ltd.  railway  wharf  repairs.  Finlay 
Point  N  S:  John  R  MacDonald,  Allan  R 
MacDonald,  Willie  MacDonald  &  Albert 
MacDonald,  wharf  repairs.  Halifax  N  S: 
Scotia  Sprinklers  Ltd,  installation  of  auto¬ 
matic  sprinkler  system.  Administration 
Bldg.  Rothesay  N  B:  R  A  Corbett  &  Co 
Ltd,  erection  of  Post  Office  Bldg.  L’Assom- 
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tion  Que:  A  N  Bail  Cie  Ltee,  construction 
of  service  &  brooder  bldg,  Dominion  Experi¬ 
mental  Station.  Montreal  Que:  A  G  Fair¬ 
banks  Electric  Ltd,  installation  of  fluores¬ 
cent  lighting,  phase  1,  Customs  Bldg,  105 
McGill  St;  Victory  Tool  &  Machine  Co  Ltd, 
installation  of  conveyor.  Postal  Terminal; 
Byers  Construction  Co  Ltd,  alterations  to 
5th  &  7th  floors,  Postal  Station  “B”, 
Cathcart  &  LTiversity  Sts.  St  Aime  Que: 
Theode  Robidoux,  demolition  of  sub¬ 
merged  dam  across  the  Yamaska  River. 
Cochrane  Ont:  Mattagami  Construction  Co 
Ltd,  removing  &  replacing  of  cement  slab 
&  terrazzo,  public  bldg.  Grand  Bend  Ont: 
R  A  Blyth,  wharf  repairs.  Kenora  Ont : 
Lindstrom  &  Nilson  Ltd,  improvements  to 
screen  line  etc,  Post  Oflrce  Bldg.  Kingston 
Ont:  Canadian  Dredge  &  Dock  Co  Ltd, 
machinery  repairs,  La  Salle  Causeway. 
Ottawa  Ont:  IVm  D’Aoust  Construction 
lud,  alterations.  No  8  Temporary  Bldg; 
Vm  D’Aoust  Construction  Ltd,  alterations 
etc.  No  8  Temporary  Bldg;  Dibblee  Con¬ 
struction  Co  Ltd,  creation  of  parking  area 
on  lawn  of  West  Block,  Parliament  Hill 
grounds;  Geo  Cashman  Ltd,  construction 
of  acoustic  tile  ceiling,  Canadian  Bank  Note 
Bldg;  J  R  Douglas  Ltd,  repairs  on  east 
end  of  roof  of  Centre  Block,  Parliament 
Bldg;  Wm  D’Aoust  Construction  Ltd, 
alterations,  No  8  Temporary  Bldg;  Geo 
Cashman  Ltd,  alterations  to  No  3 
Temporary  Bldg;  Wm  D’Aoust  Construc¬ 
tion  Ltd,  alterations.  No  8  Temporary 
Bldg;  Wm  D’Aoust  Construction  Ltd, 
alterations,  supply  &  installation  of  air 
conditioning  unit,  No  3  Temporary  Bldg; 
Jos  R  Statham,  alterations,  Jackson  Bldg 
&  Annex;  Ross-Meagher  Ltd,  alterations 
etc.  No  2  Temporary  Bldg;  Wm  D’Aoust 
Construction  Ltd,  general  repairs  to 

Department 

Gander  Nfld:  North  Shore  Construction 
Co  Ltd,  clearing,  stumping,  grubbing  & 
burning,  townsite.  Canso  N  S:  Silver  & 
Roberts  Ltd,  installation  of  electrical 
■system  for  causeway.  Chatham  N  B: 
Modern  Construction  Ltd,  additional  air¬ 
port  development.  Moncton  N  B:  W  R 
McLaughlin  Ltd,  construction  of  power 
house.  Thorold  Ont:  Bridge  &  Tank  Co 
of  Canada  Ltd,  ^repairs  to  bridge  No  9, 


windows,  Connaught  Bldg;  Universal  Elec¬ 
tric,  standby  electrical  supply.  Central 
Heating  Plant,  Cliff  St;  Wm  D’Aoust 
Construction  Ltd,  rehabilitation  of  old 
machine  shop.  Dept  of  Mines  &  Technical 
Surveys;  Dibblee  Construction  Co  Ltd, 
roof  covering,  paving  &  flashing.  Central 
Heating  Plant;  Leopold  Beaudoin  Con¬ 
struction  Ltd,  repairs  to  masonry  etc. 
Postal  Terminal  Bldg,  Besserer  St; 
“Automatic”  Sprinkler  Co  of  Canada  Ltd, 
installation  of  automatic  sprinkler  systems. 
Administration  Building  &  Pavilions  El, 
E2,  and  E3,  Rideau  Health  &  Occupa¬ 
tional  Centre;  J  C  Robinson  &  Sons  Ltd, 
construction  of  transformer  vault  &  dis¬ 
tribution  changes.  Dept  of  Agriculture; 
Andrew  Bros  Construction,  supply  of 
equipment  &  addition  to  bldg.  Chemical 
Laboratory,  Prescott  Highway.  Scar¬ 
borough  Ont:  Leeds  Construction  Ltd,  con¬ 
struction  of  public  bldg.  Toronto  Ont: 
Vipond  Automatic  Sprinkler  Co  Ltd,  instal¬ 
lation  of  automatic  sprinkler  system.  Bldg 
No  7,  Vetcraft  Shop,  Sunnybrook  Hospital. 
Winnipeg  Man:  Wyatt  Construction  Co 
Ltd,  alterations  &  renovations.  Commercial 
Bldg.  Broadview  Sask:  Hipling  Building- 
Supplies,  construction  of  RCMP  detach¬ 
ment  bldg.  Sturgis  Sask:  Hartmier  Con¬ 
struction,  alterations  to  RCMP  detachment 
bldg.  Uranium  Sask:  Burns  &  Dutton 
Concrete  &  Construction  Co  Ltd,  repairs 
to  RCMP  Barracks.  Edmonton  Alta: 
James  C  Haddow,  construction  of  exit  & 
ramp.  Forward  Mail  Bldg.  Kirkland 
Island  B  C:  Eakins  Construction  Co  Ltd, 
removing  section  of  pile  dike  on  main 
river  side  of  rock  mound  training  wall. 
Nanaimo  B  C:  General  Construction  Co 
Ltd.  asphalt  paving.  Pacific  Biological 
Station. 

;  Transport 

Welland  Canal.  MacDonald  Man:  Tallman 
Construction  Co  Ltd,  additional  airport 
development.  The  Pas  Man:  0  Sorensen 
Construction,  construction  of  dwellings, 
rawinsonde  tower  &  office  bldg.  Patricia 
Bay  B  C:  J  A  Pollard  Construction,  con¬ 
struction  of  power  house;  Ricketts-Sewell 
Electric  Ltd,  airport  lighting  facilities. 
Port  Hardy  B  C :  Hanssen  Construction  Co 
Ltd,  construction  of  dwellings. 


(Continued  from  page  332) 

provide  that  they  may  be  entered  in  the 
Daily  Drilling  Report.  These  records  must 
be  readily  available  to  the  inspector  at  all 
times. 


These  provisions  were  brought  into  effect 
by  O.C.  126/55,  approved  January  18  and 
gazetted  January  28,  which  amended  O.C. 
.304  53  (L.G.,  1953,  p.  591). 
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Wages,  Hours  and 
Working  Conditions 

Survey  of  Working  Conditions 

in  Truck  Transportation  Firms 

Almost  nine-tenths  of  employees  of  firms  surveyed  worked  44  hours  or 
more  a  week;  43  per  cent,  more  than  48  hours.  Forty  per  cent  were  on 
5-day  week.  Survey,  in  April  1954,  covered  8,900  non-oFFice  workers 


Almost  nine-tenths  of  the  employees  of 
Canadian  trucking  firms  that  reported  to 
the  latest  annual  survey  of  working  condi¬ 
tions  were  working  44  hours  or  more  a 
week;  some  43  per  cent  were  in  firms 
whose  normal  working  schedule  was  more 
than  48  hours  a  week. 

The  survey,  made  in  April  1954,  covered 
8,900  non-office  employees  of  247  firms 
(see  box).  It  dealt  with  the  standard  work 
week,  vacations  with  pay,  statutory  holi¬ 
days,  rest  periods,  bonus  plans  and  pen¬ 
sion  and  insurance  plans.  A  summary  of 
the  results  is  given  in  the  accompanying 
table. 

Standard  Work  Week — As  of  April  1954, 
almost  89  per  cent  of  the  employees 
covered  in  the  survey  worked  for  firms 
reporting  standard  weekly  hours  of  44  or 
more ;  some  43  per  cent  were  in  firms 
whose  normal  working  schedule  was  more 
than  48  hours.  Just  over  40  per  cent  of 
the  employees  were  on  a  5-day  week,  the 
vast  majority  of  these  being  in  Ontario. 

Vacations  with  Pay — One  week’s  vaca¬ 
tion  with  pay  after  one  year  or  less  of 
service  was  reported  by  213  establishments 
employing  about  86  per  cent  of  the 
employees.  Two  hundred  and  four  estab¬ 
lishments  reported  two  weeks’  vacation 
with  service  requirements  of  five  years  or 
less.  About  50  per  cent  of  these  had  a 
service  requirement  of  three  years.  In 
Ontario  and  Quebec,  the  most  common 
service  requirement  for  two  weeks’  vaca¬ 
tion  was  three  years,  while  a  large 
majority  of  the  British  Columbia  establish¬ 
ments  reporting  two  weeks’  vacation  stipu¬ 
lated  five  years’  service. 

Three  weeks’  vacation  was  reported  by 
20  establishments,  16  of  which  were  in 
Ontario.  In  most  cases  20  years’  service 
was  the  stipulation,  but  six  establishments 
reported  three  weeks  after  service  ranging 
from  three  to  twelve  years. 

Statutory  Holidays — Almost  four-fifths 
of  the  workers  in  the  survey  were  employed 
by  firms  which  paid  for  six,  seven  or  eight 


The  distribution  of  the  247  establish¬ 
ments  and  their  employees  in  the  survey 
of  W'orking  conditions  described  in  these 
pages  is  as  follows: 

Establish-  Non-Office 
ments  Employees 


Newfoundland  .... 

1 

40 

Nova  Scotia . 

4 

91 

New  Brunswick  .  .  . 

5 

67 

Quebec  . 

38 

1,839 

Ontario  . 

117 

4,286 

Manitoba  . 

17 

730 

Saskatchewan  .... 

11 

206 

Alberta  . 

15 

547 

British  Columbia  . 

39 

1,087 

247 

8,893 

The  relatively  large  weight  of  the 
central  Canadian  provinces  is  apparent 
in  the  above  distribution;  almost  half 
of  the  employees  covered  are  in  Ontario 
and  another  21  per  cent  are  in  Quebec. 


holidays.  In  Quebec,  the  most  common 
number  of  paid  statutory  holidays  among 
trucking  establishments  was  six;  in  British 
Columbia  it  was  seven  and  in  Ontario  and 
Saskatchewan,  eight.  In  Manitoba,  nine 
paid  holidays  was  the  predominant  practice. 

Rest  Periods — Common  practice  (reported 
by  117  establishments  with  3,911  employees) 
was  two  rest  periods  of  ten  or  fifteen 
minutes  each  per  day. 

Bonus  Plans — About  one-quarter  of  the 
establisments  employing  a  similar  propor¬ 
tion  of  the  workers  said  they  gave  a 
Christmas  or  year-end  bonus.  The  practice 
was  reported  in  all  provinces,  though  not 
to  the  same  extent. 

Pension  and  Insurance  Plans — About 
13  per  cent  of  the  establishments  with  17 
per  cent  of  the  employees  reported  that  a 
pension  plan  was  in  effect;  more  than  half 
of  these  establishments  were  in  Ontario. 

Group  life  insurance  plans  were  avail¬ 
able  in  more  than  half  the  establishments, 
accounting  for  more  than  three-quarters  of 
the  workers,  and  insurance  plans  which 
provide  compensation  for  loss  of  wages 
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through  illness  were  reported  by  53  per 
cent  of  the  units  emplojung  69  per  cent 
of  the  workers. 

Of  plans  involving  medical  benefits,  the 
most  common  were  those  providing  hospi¬ 
talization  (66  per  cent  of  establishments,  80 
per  cent  of  employees).  Plans  providing 


surgical  benefits  were  available  in  59  per 
cent  of  the  establishments  employing  67 
per  cent  of  the  workers. 

The  cost  of  pension  and  insurance  plans 
was  in  most  cases  borne  jointly  by  the 
employer  and  the  employees,  with  a  50-50 
basis  being  the  most  common  arrangement. 


WORKING  CONDITIONS  IN  THE  TRUCK  TRANSPORTATION  (P  INDUSTRA'  IN 

CAN.4DA,  APRIL  1,  1951 


Total  Survey  Coverage . 

Standard  Weekly  Hours — 

40  hours . 

42i  “  . 

44  “  . 

45  “  . 

Over  45  “  and  under  48. 

48  “  . 

“  48  “  . 

On  a  5-day  week . 

Vacations  with  Pay — 

One  week  with  pay 

After:  Less  than  1  year . 

1  year . 

Service  not  specified . 

T  wo  weeks  with  pay 
After:  1  year  or  less . 

2  years . 

3  years . 

5  years . 

Other  periods . 

Three  weeks  with  pay . 

After:  20  years . 

Other  periods . 

Paid  Statutory  Holidays — 

None . 

1 — 4  holidays . 

5  “  . 

6  “  . 

7  “  . 

8  “  . 

9  “  . 

10—11  “  . 

No  information  reported 


Estab¬ 

lishments 

Non-Office 

Employees 

247 

8,893 

19 

703 

5 

310 

53 

1,355 

17 

577 

15 

575 

52 

1,532 

86 

3,841 

104 

3,638 

10 

249 

203 

7,384 

3 

55 

18 

488 

36 

1,088 

102 

4,628 

48 

1,619 

8 

254 

20 

912 

10 

439 

10 

473 

15 

408 

8 

113 

11 

454 

27 

1,179 

40 

1,255 

111 

4,524 

17 

493 

7 

193 

11 

274 

Rest  Periods — 

Rest  periods  granted . 

T  wo  ten-minute  periods  per  day 
Two  15-minute  periods  per  day  , 


126 

51 

66 


4,144 

1,660 

2,251 


Christmas  or  Year-end  Bonus 


68 


1,964 


Pension  and  Insurance  Plans — 

Pension  plan . 

Group  life  insurance . 

Hospitalization . 

Surgical  benefits . 

Physicians’  services  in  hospital . 

Physicians’  home  and  ofiice  calls . 

Cash  compensation  for  wage  loss  due  to  accident  or  illness 


33 

143 

164 

145 

103 

61 

132 


1,520 

6,856 

7,078 

5,933 

4,344 

2,851 

6,105 


(1)  This  group  is  comprised  of  establishments  primarily  engaged  in  the  provision  of  local  and  long 
distance  trucking,  transfer  and  draying  services. 
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Wage  Rates  and  Salaries  in  Montreal,  1954 

The  analysis  of  office  salaries,  by  city,  for  selected  occupations  in  manufactiiiing 
industries  that  the  Department  of  Labour  has  been  making  for  some  years  has  now  been 
extended  to  include  wage  rates  for  selected  maintenance  and  non-production  occupations, 
for  the  first  time  on  a  cross-industry  basis.  The  table  below,  based  on  the  1954  survey, 
shows  the  results  of  the  expanded  study  for  “greater”  or  metropolitan  Montreal. 

The  statistics  presented  in  the  table  are  preliminary  only.  In  order  to  release  them 
as  quickly  as  possible,  the  Department  ignorecl  establishments  that  had  not  reported  by  a 
specific  date. 

However,  the  number  of  firms  covered  and  the  number  of  employees  in  the  occupa¬ 
tions  shown  in  the  table  are  such  that  the  figures  are  considered  to  be  representative. 

Final  results  of  the  analysis  of  office  salaries  in  Montreal  will  be  published  m  a  later 
number  of  the  L.abour  Gazette. 


WEEKLY  SALARIES  AND  HOURLY  WAGE  RATES  FOR  SELECTED  OCCUPATIONS 
IN  MANUEACTURING  IN  GREATER  MONTREAL,  OCTOBER,  1954 


Office  Occupations 


13ookkeeper,  Senior,  Male . 

Female . 

Bookkeeper,  Junior,  Male . 

Female . 

General  Office  Clerk,  Senior,  Male . 

Female . 

(General  Office  Clerk,  Intermediate,  Male 

Female . 

General  Office  Clerk,  Junior,  Male . 

Female . 

Machine  Operator — 

Billing,  Female . 

Bookkeeping,  Female . 

Calculating.  Female . 

Key  Punch,  Female . 

Multilith,  Male . 

Female . 

Tabulating,  Male . 

Female . 

Payroll  Clerk,  Male . 

Female . 

Secretary  (Private),  Female . 

Stenographer,  Senior,  Female . 

Junior,  Female . 

Telephone  Switchboard  Operator,  Female 

Typist,  Senior,  Female . 

Junior,  Female . 


Maintenance  and  Non-Production  Occupations 


Carpenter . 

Crane  Operator . 

Electrician . 

General  Labourer . 

Janitor . 

Machinist . 

Mechanic . 

Millwright . 

Shipper . 

Stationary  Engineer^ .  . 
Stationary  Fireman...  . 
Tool  and  Die  Maker. . . 
Truck  Driver . 


1  Includes  all  grades. 


Number 

of 

Workers 

Average 
Salary 
per  Week 

Range  of 
Salaries 
per  Week 

204 

$ 

68.17 

$ 

48,46-90.00 

159 

56.39 

43.00-70.00 

89 

48.92 

39.23-61.15 

130 

43.10 

32.50-52,50 

930 

72.79 

55.00-91.15 

207 

56.91 

42.16-72.69 

1,047 

58.79 

45.00-74.00 

631 

47.02 

36.92-59.97 

481 

39.47 

30.00-50.77 

731 

36.16 

27.50-44.80 

126 

42.38 

32.31-50.40 

263 

46,57 

36.92-55.38 

292 

45,05 

36.93-53.60 

151 

43.33 

33.46-50.54 

30 

52.69 

33.70-70.00 

21 

37,85 

27.00-47.00 

26 

55.35 

45.00-64.63 

42 

51.41 

41.54-59.97 

130 

56.77 

37.50-75.00 

256 

44.02 

32,00-59.77 

526 

61.67 

50.00-75.89 

972 

50.88 

41.54-60.00 

499 

44.64 

36.92-53.00 

384 

43.05 

35.00-54.00 

577 

44,15 

36.92-52.00 

603 

38.75 

32.00-45.25 

Number 

Average 

Range 

of 

Wage  Rate 

of  Rates 

V\  orkers 

per  Hour 

per  Hour 

244 

% 

1.58 

1 ■ 16-2 . 00 

220  ■ 

1.51 

1.42-1,61 

265 

1.75 

1.46-2.00 

3,170 

1.24 

. 90-1 . 52 

481 

1.18 

. 90-1 . 40 

438 

1.75 

1.41-2.07 

207 

1.63 

1,22-2.00 

190 

1.64 

1.39-1.91 

696 

1.26 

.89-1.61 

282 

1.59 

1,15-2.05 

171 

1.39 

1 . 00-1 . 79 

487 

1.82 

1.59-2,00 

730 

1.40 

1.00-1.80 

Reprints  of  the  series  of  articles  on  Canadian  industrial  pension  plans,  three  articles  of 
which  have  already  appeared  in  the  Labour  Gazette,  are  planned  as  soon  as  the  final 
article  in  the  series  has  been  published,  probably  in  the  May  number.  The  first  three 
articles  were  in  the  April  1954  number  (pp.  519-525),  the  September  1954  number 
(pp.  1238-1243)  and  the  January  1955  number  (pp.  30-37). 

These  numbers  are  now  out  of  print;  if  you  want  copies  of  the  articles,  orders  are 
now  being  taken  for  the  reprint,  whi’ch  is  priced  at  25  cents  per  copy. 
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Strikes  and  Lockouts 


Canada,  January  1955* 

Only  six  new  industrial  disputes  resulted 
in  work  stoppages  during  January.  How¬ 
ever,  the  time  loss  was  greater  than 
average  for  the  time  of  year  because  10 
disputes,  invohdng  a  substantial  number 
of  workers,  were  carried  over  from  1954. 
Of  these,  th  ree  stoppages,  involving  motor 
vehicle  factory  and  parts  depot  workers  at 
Windsor,  Oakville  and  Etobicoke,  Ont„ 
linoleum  factory  workers  at  Montreal  and 
Farnham,  Que.,  and  plumbing  and  heating 
ecpiipment  factory  workers  at  Toronto,  Ont., 
were  responsible  for  95  per  cent  of  the 
high  time  loss  in  January. 

Wages  and  related  benefits  were  the 
central  issues  in  11  of  the  16  stoppages  in 
January.  Of  the  other  disputes,  two  arose 
over  union  cjiiestions,  one  over  reduced 
wages,  one  over  causes  affecting  working 
conditions  and  one  over  the  discharge  of 
workers. 

Preliminary  figures  for  January  1955 
show  16  strikes  and  lockouts  in  existence, 
involving  11.106  workers,  with  a  time  loss 
of  218.145  man-working  days,  compared 
with  16  strikes  and  lockouts  in  December 
1954.  with  12,169  workers  involved  and  a 


loss  of  240,841  days.  In  January  1954  there 
were  24  strikes  and  lockouts,  10,619  workers 
involved  and  a  loss  of  156.969  days. 

Based  on  the  number  of  non-agricultural 
wage  and  salary  workers  in  Canada  the 
time  lost  in  January  1955  was  0-26  per 
cent  of  the  estimated  working  time,  com¬ 
pared  with  0-29  per  cent  for  December 
1954  and  0-19  per  ceiat  for  January  1954. 

Of  the  16  stoppages  in  existence  during 
January,  two  were  settled  in  favour  of  the 
workers,  three  in  favour  of  the  employers 
and  four  were  compromise  settlements.  At 
the  end  of  the  month  seven  disputes  were 
still  in  existence. 

(The  record  does  not  include  minor  strikes 
such  as  are  defined  in  a  footnote  to  Table 
G-1  nor  does  it  include  strikes  and  lockouts 
about  which  information  has  been  received 
indicating  that  employment  conditions  are 
no  longer  affected  but  which  the  unions  con¬ 
cerned  have  not  declared  terminated.  Strikes 
and  lockouts  of  this  nature  still  in  progress 
are:  compositors,  etc.,  at  Winnipeg,  Man., 
which  began  on  November  8,  194,5,  and  at 
Ottawa  and  Hamilton,  Ont.,  and  Edmonton, 
Alta.,  on  klay  30.  1946;  waitresses  at 

Timmins,  Ont.,  on  May  23,  1952;  garage 
workers  at  Saint  John,  N.B.,  on  February  9, 
1953;  and  women’s  clothing  factory  workers 
at  (Montreal,  Que.,  on  February  23,  1954.) 


Great  Britain  and  Other  Countries 


(The  latest  available  information  as  to 
strikes  and  lockouts  in  various  countries  is 
given  in  the  Labour  Gazette  from  month  to 
month.  Statistics  given  in  the  annual  review 
and  in  this  article  are  taken  from  the  gov¬ 
ernment  i)ublications  of  the  countries  con¬ 
cerned  or  from  the  International  Labour 
Office  Year  Book  of  Labour  Statistics.} 

Great  Britain  and  Northern  Ireland 

According  to  the  British  Ministry  of 
Labour  Gazette,  the  number  of  work  stop¬ 
pages  in  Great  Britain  and  Northern 
Ireland  beginning  in  November  1954  was 
179  and  19  were  still  in  progress  from  the 
previous  month,  making  a  total  of  198 
during  the  month.  In  all  stoppages  of 
work  in  progress  48,500  workers  were 
in^'olved  and  a  time  loss  of  304,000  da3^s 
caused. 

Of  the  179  disputes  leading  to  stoppages 
of  work  that  began  in  November,  11, 


*See  Tables  G-1  and  G-2  at  back  of  book. 


directly  involving  2,500  workers,  arose  over 
demands  for  advances  in  wages,  and  63, 
directly  involving  7,400  workers,  over  other 
wage  ciuestions;  seven,  directly  involving 
900  workers,  over  ciuestions  as  to  working 
hours;  19,  directlj^  involving  2,300  workers, 
over  ciuestions  respecting  the  employment  of 
particular  classes  or  persons;  77,  directly 
involving  9,000  workers,  over  other  ques¬ 
tions  respecting  working  arrangement;  and 
two,  directly  involving  9,900  workers,  over 
ciuestions  of  trade  union  principle. 

New  Zealand 

The  New  Zealand  Abstract  of  Statistics 
for  November  1954  reported  a  total  of  19 
work  stoppages  resulting  from  industrial 
disputes  during  the  second  quarter  of  1954, 
involving  5,058  workers,  with  a  time  loss 
of  6,357  working  days.  In  the  third  quarter 
of  1954  there  were  17  stoppages,  4,284 
workers  involved  and  a  loss  of  3,202  days. 
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Prices  and  the  Cost  of  Living* 


Consumer  Price  Index,  February  1,  1955 

The  Consumer  Price  Index  declined 
slightly,  from  116-4  to  116-3,  between 
January  3  and  February  1;  a  drop  of  0-6 
points  in  the  food  index  was  responsible. 
It  was  the  third  successive  monthly  drop. 

The  food  index  declined  from  112-1  to 
111-5  as  decreases  in  the  price  of  coffee, 
lard,  eggs,  beef  and  pork  outweighed  in¬ 
creases  in  tea,  oranges  and  fresh  vegetables. 
Clothing  remained  unchanged  at  108-1  as 
small  scattered  increases  and  decreases 
balanced  each  other.  Prices  were  steady 
within  household  operation  and  the  group 
index  again  stood  at  117-1.  Other  commod¬ 
ities  and  services  advanced  0-1  points  to 
118-3  under  the  influence  of  higher  hospital 
rates  in  Eastern  Canada.  The  shelter 
component  continued  its  gradual  advance, 
moving  from  128-4  to  128-5. 

The  index  one  year  earlier  (February  1, 
1954)  was  115-7.  Group  indexes  on  that 
date  were;  food  111-7,  shelter  125-4,  cloth¬ 
ing  110-0,  household  operation  117-5,  and 
other  commodities  and  services  116-5. 

City  Consumer  Price  Indexes,  January  1955 

Consumer  price  indexes  for  four  of  the 
ten  regional  cities  moved  dow-n  between 
December  1  and  January  3,  three  were 
unchanged  and  three  were  higher. 

*See  Tables  F-1  and  F-2  at  back  of  book. 


Shelter  indexes  were  higher  in  five  centres 
as  rents  advanced,  while  in  the  remaining 
five  they  were  unchanged.  Clothing  series 
indexes  were  steady,  while  other  commodi¬ 
ties  and  services  registered  minor  index 
changes  in  three  centres.  Group  indexes 
for  household  operation  moved  down  in 
St.  John’s  and  Winnipeg  as  a  result  of 
low'er  quotations  for  coal  in  the  former 
and  a  few  items  of  furniture  and  textiles 
in  the  latter. 

Regional  consumer  price  index  point 
changes  between  December  1  and  January  3 
were  as  follows;  Edmonton-Calgary  —0-4 
to  114-6;  St.  John’s  —0-3  to  102-6t; 
Halifax  —0-2  to  114-3,-  Saint  John  —0-1 
to  117-4;  Montreal  -j-O-l  to  117-1;  Toronto 
+0-1  to  118-9;  Vancouver  -f-O-l  to  118-4. 
Ottaw-a,  Winnipeg  and  Saskatoon-Regina 
remained  unchanged  at  117-0,  115-5  and 
113-9  respectively. 

Wholesale  Prices,  January  1955 

Canada’s  general  wholesale  price  index 
rose  0-2  per  cent  in  January  to  215-7  from 
215-3  in  the  preceding  month  but  declined 
1-9  per  cent  from  last  year’s  corresponding 
figure  of  219-8.  Five  of  the  eight  major 
sub-groups  moved  up  from  December. 


tOn  base,  June  1951=100. 


CONSUMER  PRICE  INDEX  FROM  JANUARY  1949 


Leading  in  the  upward  trend,  the  vege¬ 
table  products  sub-group  index  rose  to 
197-2  from  195-9.  The  animal  products 
group  index  moved  up  0-5  per  cent  to 
226-5  from  225-3. 

Outweighing  a  small  decline  in  pig  iron, 
increases  in  steel  scrap  were  reflected  in  a 
rise  in  the  iron  and  its  products  index  to 
214-5  from  213-5.  In  the  non-metallic 
minerals,  the  index  rose  0-3  per  cent  to 
176-4  from  175-9. 

The  wood,  wood  products  and  paper 
index  rose  to  289-7  from  289-3.  Fibres, 
textiles  and  textile  products,  which  recorded 
the  largest  group  change,  moved  down  1-3 
per  cent  to  224-0  from  226-9. 

Chemicals  and  allied  products  as  a  group 
receded  0-2  per  cent  to  176-6  from  176-9. 
In  the  non-ferrous  metals  group  the  index 
remained  unchanged  at  170-6. 

Canadian  Farm  Prices  at  terminal 
markets  advanced  0-9  per  cent  to  206-5 
from  204-7  in  January.  Animal  products 
rose  1  per  cent  to  248-4  from  245-9  as 
gains  in  western  steers,  calves  and  lambs 
were  supported  by  increases  in  western  eggs 
and  in  eastern  fowl  and  cheese  milk.  Lower 
prices  were  noted  for  steers  and  eggs  in 
eastern  markets.  Field  products  rose  0-6 
per  cent  to  164-5  from  163-5,  reflecting  in¬ 
creases  in  Ontario  wheat,  eastern  and 


western  rye,  flax,  and  western  potatoes, 
which  were  partially  offset  by  decreases  in 
eastern  potatoes. 

Residential  Building  Materials — The 

index  declined  0-1  per  cent  to  278-5  from 
278-7  in  December  as  price  decreases  for 
building  paper,  asphalt  shingles,  roofing 
felts  and  roofing  pitch  more  than  out¬ 
weighed  increases  in  spruce  lumber,  cedar 
bevel  siding,  cedar  shingles,  sand  and  gravel, 
Nou-residential  building  materials  index 
stood  at  121-1,  up  0-6  per  cent  from 
December’s  120-4,  There  were  increases  in 
sand,  gravel  and  crushed  stone,  lumber  and 
electrical  conduit  but  a  decline  in  roofing 
materials. 

U.S.  Consumer  Price  Index,  December  1954 

At  mid-December,  the  United  States 
consumer  price  index  (1947-49=100)  stood 
at  114-3,  the  lowest  point  for  the  year, 
after  a  drop  from  November’s  114-6.  At 
the  beginning  of  1954  the  index  was  115-2. 

U.K.  Index  of  Retail  Prices,  November  1954 

The  index  of  retail  prices  compiled  by 
the  United  Kingdom  Ministry  of  Labour 
rose  again  between  mid-October  and  mid- 
November,  from  108-7  to  109-2  (Jan. 
1952  =  100).  It  was  the  highest  point 
reached  during  1954. 


Publications  Recently  Received 

in  Department  of  Labour  Library 


The  publications  listed  below  are  not 
for  sale  by  the  Department  of  Labour. 
Persons  wishing  to  purchase  them  should 
communicate  with  the  publishers.  Publica¬ 
tions  listed  may  be  borrowed,  free  of 
charge,  by  making  application  to  the 
Librarian,  Department  of  Labour,  Ottawa. 
Students  must  apply  through  the  library 
of  their  institution.  Applications  for  loans 
should  give  the  number  (numeral)  of  the 
publication  desired  and  the  month  in  which 
it  was  listed  in  the  L.\bour  Gazette. 

List  No.  79. 

Absenteeism 

1.  Bureau  of  National  Affairs,  Wash¬ 
ington,  D.C.  Computing  Absenteeism 
Rates.  Washington,  cl954.  Pp.  17. 

2.  Bureau  of  National  Affairs,  Wash¬ 
ington,  D.C,  Control  of  Absenteeism. 
Washington,  1954.  Pp.  17. 


Arbitration,  Industrial 

3.  Canada.  Board  of  Conciliation  and 
Investigation  in  the  matter  of  ...  A 
Dispute  affecting  Seafarers’  International 
Union  of  North  America,  Canadian  Dis¬ 
trict,  Applicant,  and  British  Columbia 
Coast  Steamship  Service  (C.P.R.)  Cana¬ 
dian  National  Steamships  and  Union 
Steamships  Limited,  Respondent.  Report 
and  Minority  Report.  Ottawa,  Dept,  of 
Labour,  1954.  Pp.  3.  Majority  report 
signed  by  Philip  Fleming,  chairman; 
Minority  report  signed  by  Hugh  Smith, 
Union  nominee. 

4.  Canada.  Board  of  Conciliation  and 
Investigation  in  the  matter  of  Seafarers’ 
International  Union  of  North  America, 
Canadian  District  and  Anticosti  Shipping 
Company,  Montreal.  Report  and  Minority 
Report.  Ottawa,  Dept,  of  Labour,  1954. 
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2  parts.  Majority  report  signed  by  Mr. 
Justice  Andre  Montpetit,  chairman; 
Minority  report  signed  by  John  McGough, 
Union  nominee. 

Biographies 

5.  Chrysler^  Walter  Percy.  Lije  of  an 
American  Workman,  by  Walter  P.  Chrysler 
in  collaboration  with  Boyden  Sparks.  New 
York,  Dodd,  Mead,  1950.  Pp.  219.  An 
autobiography. 

6.  Kilman,  Edward  W.  Hugh  Roy 
Cullen:  a  Story  of  American  Opportunity, 
by  Ed.  Kilman  and  Theon  Wright.  New 
York,  Prentice-Hall,  1954.  Pp.  376. 
Biography  of  the  Texas  oil  industrialist  and 
philanthropist. 

7.  McCarthy,  Margaret.  Generation  in 
revolt.  J.;ondon,  Heinemann,  1953.  Pp. 
276.  The  author  tells  why  she  joined  the 
British  Communist  Party  and  why  she 
eventually  quit  it. 

Civil  Service 

8.  American  Assembly.  The  Federal 
Government  Service:  Its  Character, 
Prestige,  and  Problems.  Research,  Reports 
and  Background  Papers  prepared  for  the 
Use  of  Participants  in  the  Sixth  American 
Assembly,  Arden  House,  Harriman  Campus 
of  Columbia  University,  Harriman,  New 
York,  October  7-10,  1954.  Final  Edition. 
New  York,  Graduate  School  of  Business, 
Columbia  Universitjq  1954.  Pp.  189. 

9.  Institute  of  Public  Administration  of 
Canada.  Proceedings  of  the  Fifth  Annual 
Conference  ...  Saskatoon,  September  9-12, 
1953.  Edited  by  Philip  T.  Clark.  Toronto? 
1954?  Pp.  463, 

Economic  Conditions 

10.  Council  for  Technical  Co-operation 
in  South  and  South-East  Asia.  The 

Colom,bo  Plan;  Technical  Co-operation 
Scheme;  Report  for  1953-1964.  London 
H.M.S.O.,  1954.  Pp.  28. 

11.  Great  Britain.  Board  of  Trade. 
Commercial  Relations  and  Exports 
Department.  Sweden;  Economic  and 
Commercial  Conditions  in  Sweden. 
December  1953.  London,  H.M.S.O.,  1954. 
Pp.  218. 

12.  Organization  for  European  Eco¬ 

nomic  Co-operation.  OEEC  Statistical 
Bulletins:  Definitions  and  Methods.  2nd 
ed.  Paris,  1953-1954.  2  Volumes.  Con¬ 

tents. — Pt.  1.  Industrial  Production. — Pt.  2. 
Population  and  Manpower,  Internal  Trade, 
Prices  and  Wages,  Finance. 

13.  Boose,  Kenneth  D.  The  Economics 
of  Recession  and  Revival;  an  interpreta¬ 


tion  of  1937-38.  New  Haven,  Yale 
University  Press,  1954.  Pp.  280. 

14.  United  Nations.  Economic  and 
Social  Council.  Economic  Commission 
for  Latin  America.  International  Co¬ 
operation  in  a  Latin  American  Develop¬ 
ment  Policy  . . .  Prepared  for  the  Meeting 
of  Ministers  of  Finance  or  Economy,  as  the 
IVth  Extraordinary  Meeting  of  the  Inter- 
American  Economic  and  Social  Council  of 
the  Organization  of  American  States,  to  be 
held  at  Rio  de  Janeiro,  November  1954. 
New  York,  United  Nations,  1954.  Pp.  147. 

Employees’  Benefit  Plans 

15.  Bureau  of  National  Affairs,  Wash¬ 
ington,  D.C.  Administration  of  Health 
and  Welfare  Plans.  Washington,  1954. 
Pp.  21. 

16.  Cochrane,  Howe  Preston.  Scientific 
Employee  Benefit  Planning:  Pensions, 
Profit-Sharing ,  and  Stock  Bonuses.  Boston, 
Little,  Brown,  1954.  Pp.  354. 

17.  Goldstein,  Meyer  M.  Pension  and 
Profit  Sharing  Plan  Fundamentals,  based 
on  an  address  before  Union  League  Club 
Tax  Group,  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  April  23, 
1948.  New  York,  Pension  Planning  Com¬ 
pany,  cl948.  Pp.  8. 

Employment  Management 

18.  Bellows,  Roger  Marion.  Employ¬ 
ment  Psychology :  the  Interview,  by  Roger 
M.  Bellows  with  the  assistance  of  M. 
Frances  Estep.  New  York,  Rinehart,  1954. 
Pp.  295. 

19.  Office  Management  Conference, 
University  of  Illinois.  2nd,  1953. 

Executive  Management  in  the  Office.  Pro¬ 
ceedings  of  the  Second  Annual  Office 
Management  Conference  at  the  University 
of  Illinois,  mini  Union  Building,  Novem¬ 
ber  17-18,  1953.  Urbana,  1953.  Pp.  69. 

20.  Personnel  Management  Conference, 
University  of  Illinois.  6th,  1954.  Build¬ 
ing  Employee  Productivity .  Proceedings  of 
the  Sixth  Annual  Personnel  Management 
Conference,  University  of  Illinois,  Urbana, 
January  13-14,  1954.  Urbana,  1954.  Pp.  74. 

21.  U.S.  Department  of  the  Army. 
Supervisor  Development  Program  Basic 
Course;  restudying  a  Job.  Washington, 
G.P.O.,  1954.  Pp.  11. 

22.  U.S.  President’s  Committee  on 
Employment  of  the  Physically  Handi- 
capi}ed.  The  Story  of  the  Exposition  and 
Parade  of  Progress  on  Rehabilitation  arid 
Employment  of  the  Physically  Handi¬ 
capped,  Departmented  Auditorium,  Wash¬ 
ington,  D.C.,  April  28-30  1954.  Washington, 
D.S.  Dept,  of  Labor,  1954.  Pp.  20. 
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Employment  Stabilization 

23.  Bureau  of  National  Affairs,  Wash¬ 
ington,  D.C.  Employment  Stabilization. 
Washington,  1954.  Pp.  29. 

24.  International  Union,  United  Auto¬ 
mobile,  Aircraft  and  Agricultural  Imple¬ 
ment  Workers  of  America.  Full  Employ¬ 
ment:  Key  to  Abundance,  Progress,  Peace; 
prepared  for  the  National  UAW-CIO  Full 
Emplo3'ment  Conference,  together  with  the 
program  adopted  b\"  the  Conference.  Hotel 
Statler,  Washington,  D.C.,  December  6-7, 

1953.  Detroit.  1954.  Pp.  48. 

Industrial  Health 

25.  Canada.  Department  of  National 
Health  and  Welfare.  Industrial  Health 
Division.  A  Guide  to  the  Diagnosis  oj 
Occupational  Diseases;  a  Reference  Manual 
for  Physicians.  Compiled  jointW  by  the 
staffs  of  the  Industrial  Health  Division, 
Department  of  National  Health  and 
Welfare  and  the  Division  of  Industrial 
Hj'giene,  Department  of  Health  for 
Ontario.  Ottawa,  King’s  Printer,  1949. 
Pp.  317. 

26.  Meeting  of  Experts  on  the  Preven¬ 
tion  and  Suppression  of  Dust  in  Mining, 
Tunnelling  and  Quarrying,  Geneva,  1952. 

Record  oj  Proceedings.  Geneva,  Interna¬ 
tional  Labour  Office,  1954.  3  Volumes. 

At  head  of  title:  Industrial  Labour 
Organization. 

27.  U.S.  Bureau  of  Labor  Standards. 

Chlorine;  Safe  Practices  can  prevent  Dijury 
from  Chlorine.  Washington,  G.P.O.,  1954. 
Pp.  16. 

Industrial  Relations 

28.  Illinois.  University.  Institute  of 

Labor  and  Industrial  Relations.  Labor- 
Management  Relations  in  lllini  City. 
Champaign,  Ill.,  1953-1954.  2  Volumes. 

Contents. — v.  1.  The  case  studies  by  W.  E. 
Chalmers,  and  others. — v.  2.  Explorations 
in  comparative  analysis,  by  W.  E.  Chalmers, 
and  others. 

29.  International  Labour  Office.  Prac¬ 
tical  Methods  of  Labour-Management 
Co-operation  in  Metal  Working  Plants. 
Third  Item  on  the  Agenda.  Geneva,  19.54. 
Pp.  148.  At  head  of  title:  Report  3. 
International  Labour  Organization.  Metal 
Trades  Committee.  Fifth  session,  Geneva, 

1954. 

30.  Richardson,  John  Henry.  An  Intro¬ 
duction  to  the  Study  of  Industrial  Rela¬ 
tions.  London,  Allen  &  LMwin,  1954. 
Pp.  442. 


Insurance,  Unemployment 

31.  Pennsylvania.  Bureau  of  Employ¬ 
ment  Security.  Marginal  Eligibility  of 
I’nemployment-Compensnt-ion  Claimants,  a 
Special  Analysis.  Harrisburg,  1954.  Pp.  7. 

32.  Ll.S.  Bureau  of  Employment 
Security.  Comparison  of  State  Unemploy¬ 
ment  Insurance  Laivs  as  of  August  1954. 
Washington,  G.P.O.,  1954.  Pp.  131. 

Labour  Conditions  --  Professional  workers 

33.  Canada.  Department  of  Labour. 

Economics  and  Research  Branch.  Survey 
of  Industrial  Requirements  for  Professional 
Personnel,  1962-1966.  The  Economics  and 
Research  Branch,  Department  of  Labour  in 
co-operation  with  Executive  &  Professional 
Division,  National  Employment  Service, 
Unemploj’ment  Insurance  Commission. 
Ottawa.  1954.  1  Volume.  (Various 

pagings). 

34.  International  Labour  Office.  Con¬ 
ditions  of  Employment  of  Teaching  Staff. 
Third  Item  on  the  Agenda.  Geneva,  1954. 
Pp.  125.  At  head  of  title:  Report  3.  Inter¬ 
national  Labour  Organization.  Advisory 
Committee  on  Salaried  Employees  and 
Professional  Workers.  Third  session, 
Geneva,  1954. 

Labour  Organization 

35.  Auerbach,  Irving.  Are  Unions 
Necessary?  San  Francisco,  Irving  and 
M.vrtle  Auerbach,  1954.  Pp.  229.  The 
author  is  a  Motion  Picture  writer  and  pro¬ 
ducer  and  a  union  member.  He  tells  from 
personal  experience  whj^  a  worker  should 
belong  to  a  union. 

36.  Canadian  Congress  of  Labour.  Pro¬ 
ceedings  of  the  Fourteenth  Annual  Con¬ 
vention,  Toronto,  September  27-October  1, 
1964.  Ottawa,  1954.  Pp.  124,  118. 

37.  Mapes,  John  G.  Men  and  Unions: 
The  Employees  of  Industry  discuss  the 
Good  Points  of  their  Unions,  also  What 
They  dislike  about  Them.  New  York, 
Group  Attitudes  Corporation,  1953.  Pp.  35. 
Group  Attitudes  Corporation  conducted  a 
survej'  of  nearly  2,000  hourly  union  and 
non-union  workers  to  see  what  they  liked, 
or  disliked,  about  unions. 

38.  Williams,  Francis.  Magnificent 
Journey;  the  Rise  of  the  Trade  Unions. 
London,  Odhams  Press,  1954,  Pp.  448.  A 
histoiy  of  British  trade  unions. 

Labour  Supply 

39.  Chamber  of  Commerce  of  the 
United  States  of  America.  Economic 
Research  Department.  Investment  for 
Jobs.  Washington,  1954.  Pp.  29. 
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40.  U.S.  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics. 

Fact  Book  on  Manpoiver.  Washiagton, 
G.P.O.,  1954.  Pp.  88. 

Labouring  Classes 

41.  Briggs,  Asa.  Workers’  Education  jor 
International  Understanding ;  A  Study 
sponsored  by  the  International  Federation 
of  Workers’  Educational  Associations. 
Paris,  Education  Clearing  House,  1954. 
Pp.  42. 

42.  Farmer-Labour-Teacher  Institute. 

Our  Livelihood:  What  are  the  Facts  and 
Fables?  8th  Report,  June  30-July  3,  1954, 
Qu’Appelle  Valley,  Fort  Qu’Appelle,  Sask. 
Regina,  1954.  Pp.  23. 

43.  The  Guardian,  Windsor,  Ont.  The 
Cost  oj  Modest  Living  jor  a  Year  in 
Windsor,  Ontario  as  oj  January  31st,  1954: 
the  First  City  Family  Budget  ever  priced 
in  Windsor:  A  “Guardian”  project. 
Windsor,  1954.  Pp.  20. 

44.  Hilton,  W.  S.  Building  by  Direct 
Labour,  a  National  Survey.  London, 
Amalgamated  Union  of  Building  Trade 
Workers,  1954.  Pp.  191. 

45.  International  Labour  Office.  Voca¬ 
tional  Guidance  in  France.  Geneva,  1954. 
Pp.  134. 

46.  Labour  Party  (Great  Britain). 

Report  oj  the  53rd  Annual  Conjerence 
held  in ...  Scarborough,  September  27th  to 
October  1,  1954.  London,  1954.  Pp.  266. 

47.  National  Child  Labor  Committee. 
Starting  the  Second  Halj  Century;  Annual 
Report  jor  the  Year  ending  September  30, 
1954.  New  York,  1954.  Pp.  18. 

48.  Wright,  Leslie  C.  Scottish  Chartism. 
Edinburgh,  Oliver  and  Boyd,  1953.  Pp.  242. 

Productivity  of  Labour 

49.  British  Productivity  Council.  Progress 
Report,  1953-1954.  London,  1954.  Pp.  20. 

50.  European  Productivity  Agency. 

Annual  Report,  1953-54.  Paris,  Organiza¬ 
tion  for  European  Economic  Co-operation, 
1954.  2  Parts  (47,  42p.) 

51.  European  Productivity  Agency. 
Second  Programme  oj  Action.  1954-1955. 
Paris,  1954.  Pp.  66. 

52.  European  Productivity  Agency. 

Summary  oj  the  First  Annual  Programme, 
1953-54-  Paris,  Organization  for  European 
Economic  Co-operation,  1954.  Pp.  17. 

Wages  and  Hours 

53.  British  Columbia.  Bureau  of  Eco¬ 
nomics  and  Statistics.  Salary  and  Wage 
Rate  Survey,  1954;  «  Study  oj  Salary  and 
W age  Rates  in  Selected  Occupations,  in 
Business  and  Industrial  Establishments  in 


the  Metropolitan  Vancouver  Area  as  oj  the 
Last  Pay  Period  in  April,  1954.  Victoria, 
1954.  Pp.  14. 

54.  British  Columbia.  Bureau  of  Eco¬ 
nomics  and  Statistics.  Salary  and  Wage 
Rate  Survey,  1954,  Metropolitan  Victoria; 
a  Study  oj  Salary  and  Wage  Rates  in 
Selected  Occupations  in  Business  and  Indus¬ 
trial  Establishments  in  the  Metropolitan 
Victoria  area  as  oj  the  last  pay  period  in 
April,  1954-  Victoria,  1954.  Pp.  12. 

55.  Garbarino,  Joseph  W.  Guaranteed 
Wages.  Edited  by  Irving  Bernstein. 
Berkeley,  University  of  California,  Institute 
of  Industrial  Relations,  cl954.  Pp.  61. 

56.  Marquette  University,  Milwaukee. 
Bureau  of  Business  and  Economic 
Research.  Wage  Payment  Plans;  a  Survey 
oj  the  Types  oj  Wage  Payment  Plans  used 
in  May  1953  by  Milwaukee  County  Manu- 
jacturing  Firms  hiring  Twenty  or  More 
Employees,  by  Douglas  C.  Basil  and  Elam 
E.  McElroy.  Milwaukee,  1954.  Pp.  55. 

57.  U.S.  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics. 
Technical  Note  on  Hours  and  Earnings  in 
N on- Agricultural  Industries.  Washington, 
1954.  Pp.  8. 

Women  --  Employment 

58.  International  Council  of  Democratic 
Socialist  Women.  Problems  oj  Mothers  at 
work  outside  the  Home;  Report  jrom 
English  Language  Discussion  Group,  by 
Mabel  Crout.  n.p.  1954.  Pp.  4.  At  head 
of  title;  International  Women’s  School, 
Oslo,  1954. 

59.  International  Council  of  Democratic 
Socialist  Women.  Social  Problems  oj 
Married  Women  in  Industry;  Questions  jor 
discussion,  by  Mary  Sutherland,  n.p.,  1954. 
Pp.  4.  At  head  of  title:  Summer  School, 
Oslo,  August,  1954. 

60.  International  Labour  Office.  Place¬ 
ment  oj  W omen  by  Public  Employment 
Services.  Report  3.  Geneva,  1951.  Pp.  19. 
At  head  of  title;  MEW/1/3.  Meeting  of 
Experts  on  Women’s  Work,  Geneva,  11-15 
December  1951. 

61.  International  Labour  Office.  Prob¬ 
lems  oj  the  Vocational  Training  oj  Girls 
and  Women.  Report  2.  Geneva,  1951. 
Pp.  31.  At  head  of  title:  MEW/1/2. 
Meeting  of  Experts  on  Women’s  Work, 
Geneva,  11-15  December  1951. 

62.  International  Labour  Office.  Trends 
in  Women’s  Employment.  Report  1. 
Geneva,  1931.  Pp.  36.  At  head  of  title: 
MEW,0/1,  Meeting  of  Experts  on 
Women’s  Work,  Geneva,  11-15  December 
1951. 

63.  National  Conference  of  Labour 

Women.  Report  oj  the  Thirty-First 
National  Conjerence  oj  Labour  Women 
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held  at ..  .Eastbourne  on  April  6,  7  and  8, 
1964.  London,  Labour  Party,  1954.  Pp.  39’. 

Workmen’s  Compensation 

64.  Illinois.  Department  of  Labor. 
Division  of  Statistics  and  Researcli. 

Annual  Report  on  Compensable  Work 
Injuries,  1953.  Part  II,  Compensation 
Cases  closed.  Springfield,  1954.  Pp.  36. 

65.  Nebraska.  Workmen’s  Compensa¬ 
tion  Court.  Twelfth  Annual  Report,  July 
1,  1963  to  June  SO,  1954,  Lincoln,  1954. 
Pp.  22. 

Miscellaneous 

66.  Bowman,  Hank  ieand.  Pioneer 
Raih  oads.  Greenwich,  Conn.,  Fawcett 
Publications,  cl954.  Pp.  143.  A  history  of 
early  railroads  in  the  U.S. 

67.  Chase,  Stuart.  Power  of  Words,  by 
Stuart  Chase  in  collaboration  with  Marian 
Tyler  Chase.  1st  ed.  New  York,  Harcourt, 
Brace,  1954.  Pp.  308. 

68.  Drucker,  Peter  Ferdinand.  The  End 

of  Economic  Man;  a  Study  of  the  New 
Totalitarianism;  with  an  introduction  by 
H.  N.  Brailsford,  New  York,  John  Day 
Company,  cl939.  Pp.  268.  The  author 
says,  “In  this  book  I  have  made  an  attempt 
to  explain  and  interpret  fascism  and 
Nazism  as  fundamental  revolutions”. 


69.  Drucker,  Peter  Ferdinand.  The 

Future  of  Industrial  Man,  a  Conservative 
Approach.  New  York,  John  Day  Company, 
1942.  Pp.  298.  The  author  presents  his 
idea  of  industrial  society. 

70.  International  Labour  Office.  Gen¬ 

eral  Report,  prepared  for  the  Metal  Trades 
Committee.  First  Item  on  the  Agenda. 
Geneva,  1954.  2  Volumes.  At  head  of 

title:  Report  1.  Item  1(a)  and  (b) — Item 
1(c)  International  Labour  Organization. 
Metal  Trades  Committee.  Fifth  session, 
Geneva,  1954.  Contents. — Item  1(a)  and 
(b).  Effect  given  to  the  conclusions  of  the 
previous  sessions. — Item  1(c).  Recent 
events  and  developments  in  the  metal 
trades. 

71.  Lukas,  Edwin  J.  Civil  Rights  and 
Civil  Liberties,  by  Edwin  J.  Lukas,  and 
Theodore  Leskes.  New  York,  National 
Labor  Service,  1954.  Pp.  11. 

72.  Newsprint  Association  of  Canada. 

Newsprint  Date:  1964;  Statistics  of  World 
Supply  and  Demand.  Montreal,  1954. 
Pp.  28. 

73.  Roosevelt,  Eleanor  (Roosevelt). 

Women  and  the  United  Nations.  London, 
United  Nations  Association,  1954.  Pp.  16. 

74.  Vareoe,  Frederick  Percy.  The  Dis¬ 
tribution  of  Legislative  Power  in  Canada. 
Toronto,  Carswell  Co.,  Ltd.,  1954.  Pp.  270. 


Microfilms  of  Current  Canadian  Labour 

Papers  Available  from  Department’s  Library 


Microfilms  of  the  labour  papers  listed 
below*  can  be  borrowed  on  regular  inter- 
library  loan,  free  of  charge.  With  the  con¬ 
sent  of  the  publishers,  positive  film  will  be 
supplied  at  the  price  of  9  cents  per  foot, 
delivered. 

Reels  of  film  will  not  be  split  to  supply 
specific  dates,  but  must  be  purchased  as 
they  are  reeled.  Information  on  the 
breaking  points  and  footage  for  any  title 
will  be  supplied  on  request. 

The  years  given  in  the  list  indicate  the 
part  of  the  file  already  filmed.  Future 
years  of  each  title  will  be  filmed  as  soon 
as  sufficient  issues  accumulate. 

When  ordering,  list  title  and  place  of 
publication.  Payments  should  be  made  to 
the  Receiver  General  of  Canada. 

Any  film  found  to  be  unsatisfactory  may 
be  returned  for  replacement  or  refund. 

*A  list  of  defunct  labour  papers  on  microfilm  is 
available  on  request. 


The  Library  would  appreciate  co¬ 
operation  in  locating  source  of  issues 
missing  from  the  titles  listed  below. 

L’Aguilleur,  Montreal.  Amalgamated 
Clothing  Workers  of  America,  v.  1,  no. 
1-v.  14,  no.  12,  Feb.  22,  1939-Dec.  1953. 
42  ft.  Lacks;  Mar.  1945;  May  1945-Feb. 
1948;  Aug.-Nov.  1948;  Dec.  1949;  ?  1950. 

B.C.  District  Union  News.  Vancouver. 
British  Columbia  District  Union,  Interna¬ 
tional  Union  of  Mine,  Mill  and  Smelter 
Workers,  v.  1-v.  7,  June  28,  1944-Feb.  11, 

1952.  52  ft.  Lacks:  June  10,  1944;  May 
1947;  Feb  .-Apr.  1949. 

B.C.  Lumber  Worker.  Vancouver.  In¬ 
ternational  Woodworkers  of  America,  v.  4- 
V.  21,  no.  24,  April  14,  1934-2nd  issue,  Dec. 

1953.  206  ft.  Lacks:  ?  —  Mar.  1934;  May 
1934;  Aug.  1934;  Dec.  8,  1934;  June  30, 
Aug.  8  &  Dec.  2,  1936;  Mar.  10  &  Aug.  11, 
1937;  Sept.  23,  1946;  Oct.  21,  1946-Jan.  13, 
1947;  Feb.  ?  1947;  May  19-June  16,  1947. 
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Canadian  Labour.  Ottawa.  (Formerly 
C.C.L.  Labour)  Canadian  Congress  of 
Labour,  v.  1-v.  4,  Oct.  1949-Sept.  1953. 
38  ft. 

Canadian  Labour  Press.  Montreal. 
Allied  Trades  and  Labor  Association  of 
Ottawa.  V.  1-v.  35,  Feb.  15,  1919-Dec.  31, 
1953.  415  ft. 

De  Haviland  Aircrajt  Worker.  Toronto. 
International  LTnion,  LTnited  Automobile, 
Aircraft  and  Agricultural  Implement 
Workers  of  America,  v.  1,  no.  12-25,  Feb. 
24,  1943-July  2,  1943.  2  ft.  Superseded  by 
Amalgamated  Aircrafl.er. 

La  Defence.  Montreal.  Quebec  Pro- 
\'incial  Council  of  T.L.C.  Federal  Labour 
Unions,  v.  l-v.5,  no.  7,  April  1948-June 
1953.  35  ft. 

Federated  Railwayman.  Montreal. 
American  Federation  of  Labour,  Railway 
Emplo3^ees  Department,  v.  3-v.  19,  Jan. 
1926-1953.  160  ft.  Lacks:  1925;  Nov. 

1947;  Nov.  1948. 

The  Fisherman.  Vancouver.  Pacific 
Coast  Fisherman’s  Union  and  Salmon 
Purse  Seiners’  Union,  v.  1-v.  15,  Mar.  11, 
1937-1953.  283  ft.  Lacks:  Feb.  ?  July  3, 

1937;  Sept. -Dec.  1944. 

Ford  Facts.  Windsor.  U.A.W.-C.I.O. 
V.  2-v.  10,  no.  24;  Dec.  3,  1942-Dec.  18, 
1953.  80  ft.  Lacks:  v.  1-v.  2,  no.  14,  1941- 
42;  V.  2,  no.  69,  1944;  v.  3,  no.  7,  1946; 
V.  7,  no.  16,  1950.  Suspended  July  25,  1952- 
Jan.  9,  1953. 

L’Imprimeur.  Montreal.  Ouvriers  Syn- 
diques  de  I’lmprimerie.  1st  yr.,  no.  l-17th 
3'r.,  no.  8,  Apr.  1936-Dec.  1953.  75  ft. 

Lacks:  May-Dec.  1947;  Dec.  1952. 

Justice.  Montreal.  International  Ladies’ 
Garment  Workers’  Union,  v.  1-v. 10,  Jan. 
1937-Dec.  1951.  40  ft.  Lacks:  Apr.  1938; 
Oct.  1942;  Ma3^-Sept.  ?  1944;  Oct.-Nov.  ? 
1945. 

The  Labour  Leader.  Toronto.  Labor 
Leader  Publishing  Co.  v.  1-v.  34,  June  27, 
1919-1953.  429  ft. 

The  Labor  A'ews.  Hamilton.  Labor 
News  Publishing  Co.  v.  l-47th  yr.,  Jan.  5. 
1912-Dec.  1953.  375  ft.  Lacks:  1913;  Aug. 
20,  1915;  Feb.  9,  1917;  Dec.  29  ?  1917; 
Aug.  1921;  1924;  Jan.  1934;  Feb.  1935; 
Ma3'.  Jufy.  Sept.,  Nov,,  1935;  July  1940; 
Positive:  Jan.  29,  1936-Dec.  22,  1945. 

Labor  Statesman.  Vancouver.  Vancouver, 
New  Westminster  and  District  Trades  and 
Labor  Council.  Nos.  1-636,  Apr.  25,  1924- 
Dec.  1951.  335  ft.  Lacks:  Sept.  18,  1931. 

The  Labor  World  (Le  Monde  Ouvrier). 
Montreal.  La  Federation  du  Travail  du 
Quebec,  v.  l-38th  3u-.,  Mar.  18,  1916-Dec. 
1953.  796  ft.  Lacks:  Sept.  26,  1925;  Oct. 
2,  Nov.  20,  Dec.  4,  1943;  April  1,  May  20, 
Nov.  4,  1944;  Nov.  1946;  1947. 


Local  439  News.  Toronto.  United  Auto¬ 
mobile,  Aircraft  and  Agricultural  Imple¬ 
ment  Workers,  v.  1,  no.  1-v.  7,  no.  7,  Mar. 
9.  1944-Dec.  6,  1951.  26  ft.  Lacks:  v.  1, 

no.  3,  May,  1944;  v.  2,  no.  12,  1946;  v.  2, 
no.  14,  1946;  v.  2,  no.  16,  1946;  v.  4,  nos. 
5-6,  1948;  v.  4,  nos.  8-10,  1948;  v.  4,  no.  12, 
1948;  V.  5,  nos.  1-7,  1949;  v.  5,  nos.  9-12, 
1949;  V.  5,  no.  14,  1949;  v.  6,  nos,  1-5,  1950; 
V.  6,  nos.  7-10,  1951;  v.  7,  no.  1,  1951;  v.  7, 
nos.  5-6,  1951. 

The  New  Lead.  Toronto.  Toronto 
Newspaper  Guild,  Local  87.  v.  1,  nos.  1-6, 
July  1940-Aug.  1941.  N.S.:  v.  1,  no.  3-v.  5, 
no.  9,  Oct.  1948-Nov.-Dec.  1953.  30  ft. 

Lacks:  N.S.:  v.  1,  no.  1  &  2,  Aug.  &  Sept. 
1948. 

Nouvelles  Ouvrieres.  Montreal.  Cana¬ 
dian  Congress  of  Labour,  v.  5,  no.  1/2- 
V.  10,  no.  12,  Feb.  1948-Dec.  1953.  40  ft. 

Lacks:  v.  5,  nos.  10-12,  Oct.-Dec.  1948;  v.  6, 
no.  1,  Jan.  1949;  v.  6,  no.  8,  Aug.  1949; 
V.  7,  no.  1,  Jan.  1950;  v.  7,  no.  11,  Nov. 

1950. 

195  News.  Brampton,  Ont.  Interna¬ 
tional  Association,  LTnited  Automobile,  Air¬ 
craft  and  Agricultural  Implement  Workers 
of  America,  v.  1-v.  3,  no.  12,  Feb.  10, 
1950-Ju/v  25,  1952.  36  ft.  Supersedes 

Local  195  News.  Superseded  by  The 
Guardian.  Lacks:  Aug.  17-Aug.  31,  1951. 

The  Oshaworker.  Oshawa.  United  Auto¬ 
mobile,  Aircraft  and  Agricultural  Imple¬ 
ment  Workers  of  America,  v.  3-v. 11,  no.  21, 
Jan.  17,  1945-Dec.  17,  1953.  75  ft.  Lacks: 
1942-Jan.  1945;  Feb.  1945;  Jan.  2,  1946. 

Packinghouse  Worker.  Canadian  Edition. 
Chicago.  LTited  Packinghouse  W^orkers  of 
America,  v.  1-v.  2,  1952-1953.  38  ft. 

The  Postal  Tribune  (La  Tribune  Postale). 
Montreal.  Canadian  Postal  Employees 
Association  and  Federated  Association  of 
Letter  Carriers,  v.  5-v.  19,  Apr.  1938-Dec. 

1951.  200  ft.  Lacks:  1934-Mar.  1938;  Feb.- 
Sept.  1945. 

The  Printing  Workers  Courier.  Mont¬ 
real.  Printing  Pressmen  and  Assistants’ 
LTnion.  v.  1-v.  14,  June  1939-May/June 
1953.  123  ft. 

Steel  Labor.  Canadian  Edition.  India¬ 
napolis.  LTnited  Steelworkers  of  America, 
v.  3-v.  18,  Dec.  23,  1938-1953.  160  ft. 

Lacks:  Apr.-May  1941;  May-Nov.  1944. 

Steel  Shots.  Hamilton  Ont.  United 
Steelworkers  of  America,  Local  1005.  v.  1- 
V.  3,  no.  11,  Sept.  1951-Dec.  1953.  10  ft. 

Textile  Labor.  Canadian  Edition.  New 
York.  Textile  Workers  Union  of  America. 
V.  12,  no.  10-v.  14,  no.  24,  May  19,  1951- 
Dec.  19,  1953.  90  ft. 
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Transport.  Montreal.  Canadian  Brother¬ 
hood  of  Railway  Employees  and  Other 
Transport  Workers,  v.  1-v.  4,  Dec.  1949- 
1953.  30  ft, 

Le  Travail.  iMontreal.  Confederation 
des  Travailleurs  Catholiques  du  Canada. 
V.  1-v.  27,  Nov.  1924-Jan.  8,  1954.  375  ft. 
Supersedes  La  A'ie  Syndicate  and  Le  Travail 
et  la  Vie  Syndicate.  Lacks:  Dec.  1931- 
Jan.  1932;  1941;  Sept.  1942. 

U.E.  Canadian  Xeivs.  Toronto.  United 
Electrical,  Radio  and  Machine  Workers  of 
America,  v.  3,  no.  IS-v.  12,  no.  96,  Nov. 
21.  1944-Dec.  IS,  1953.  113  ft.  Lacks:  ?- 
Nov.  ?,  1944;  Sept.  12,  1947;  Sept.  17  ?, 
1947. 


United  Automobile  Worker.  Canadian 
Edition.  Windsor.  International  Union, 
United  Automobile,  Aircraft  and  Agricul¬ 
tural  Implement  Workers  of  America. 
V,  8-v.  17,  Jan.  1,  1944-Dec.  1953.  150  ft. 

The  United  Worker.  Ocean  Falls,  B.C. 
International  Brotherhood  of  Pulp,  Sulphite 
and  Paper  Mill  Workers.  Pulp,  Sulphite 
Local  312;  Paper  Makers  Local  360.  v.  4, 
no.  1-v.  9,  no.  11,  Dec.  1947-Oct.  1953. 
45  ft.  Lacks;  v.  1-v.  3,  1944-1946;  v.  4,  no.  3 
&  4,  Feb.  &  Mar.  1948;  v.  5,  no.  11,  Oct. 
1949;  V.  7,  No.  7,  June  1951;  v.  9,  no.  12, 
Nov.  1953. 


U.S.  Court  of  Appeals  Reverses  NLRB  Ruling 


.4  union  may  not  be  deprived  of  its 
compliance  status  under  the  Taft-Hartley 
Act  even  if  the  membership  is  aware  of 
the  falsity  of  a  non-Communist  affidavit 
filed  by  one  of  its  officers,  the  United 
States  Court  of  Appeals  for  the  District  of 
Columbia  ruled  recently.  The  ruling,  which 
affects  the  program  of  the  National  Labour 
Relations  Board  to  challenge  the  compliance 
status  of  allegedly  left-wing  unions,  follows 
a  decision  by  the  Board  in  which  the  inde¬ 
pendent  Mine,  Mill  and  Smelter  Workers 
Union  had  been  declared  out  of  compliance 
with  the  law’s  filing  requirements  (L.G., 
Feb.,  p.  190 j. 

In  the  latter  case,  the  NLRB  found  that 
Mine-Mill  Secretary-Treasurer  Maurice  E. 
Travis  had  admitted  in  the  union’s  news¬ 
paper  that  his  affidavit  was  false  and  that 
the  union  membership  was  aware  of  this 
when  it  retained  Travis  in  office.  In  the 
present  case,  the  Board  had  rejected  a  1954 
non-Communist  affidavit  filed  by  Ben  Gold, 
President  of  the  International  Fur  and 


Leather  Workers  Union,  because  he  had 
been  convicted  of  filing  a  false  affidavit  in 
1950.  It  drew  the  conclusion  that  the  union 
membership  was  aware  of  the  falsity  of  this 
affidavit  because  of  the  conviction. 

The  court  ruled  that  the  Board’s  absence 
of  authority  to  deprive  a  union  of  its  com¬ 
pliance  status  could  not  be  supplied  by 
membership  awareness  of  the  falsity  of 
the  affidavit.  It  said  that  as  Congress 
“explicitly  provided”  a  criminal  penalty  for 
false  non-Communist  affidavits,  it  was  “for 
Congress,  not  the  Board,  to  provide  new 
ones.” 

Two  weeks  following  the  NLRB’s  order 
of  February  1  revoking  the  Mine,  Mill 
and  Smelter  union’s  compliance  status, 
Mr.  Travis  submitted  his  resignation  as 
Secretary-Treasurer  of  the  organization.  In 
accepting  his  resignation,  the  union  execu¬ 
tive  announced  that  it  would  redouble  its 
camp)aign  “to  defend  Brother  Travis  against 
the  false  and  baseless  charges  that  have 
been  made  against  him”. 


NOTICE 

Because  costs  of  publishing  the  Labour  Gazette  continue  to  increase,  it  has  become  necessary 
to  increase  the  subscription  rates.  The  Labour  Gazette  announces  with  regret  that,  beginning 
with  the  April  1955  number,  annual  subscriptions  will  be  at  the  rate  of  $2.00  per  subscrip¬ 
tion,  and  group  subscriptions  at  the  rate  of  $1.00  per  subscription  for  five  or  more  subscrip¬ 
tions.  The  price  of  single  issues  and  bound  volumes  remains  unchanged  at  25  cents  per  single 
copy  and  $5.00  per  bound  volume,  delivered  in  Canada.  The  subscription  rate  for  delivery  to 
other  countries  will  be  $4.00  per  annum;  single  copies,  50  cents;  and  bound  volumes,  $7.00. 
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A — Labour  Force 


TABLE  A-1.— REGIONAL  DISTRIBUTION,  WEEK  ENDED  DECEMBER  11,  1954 

(Estimates  in  thousands) 

Source:  D.B.S.  Labour  Force  Survey 


— ■ 

Canada 

Nfld. 

P.E.I. 

N.S. 

N.B. 

Que. 

Ont. 

Man. 

Sask. 

Alta. 

B.C. 

The  Labour  Force 

1,983 

Both  Sexes . 

vV 

5,414 

96 

413 

1,554 

928 

440 

Agricultural . 

808 

* 

49 

178 

247 

303 

29 

Non-Agricultural . 

4,606 

94 

364 

1,376 

1,736 

625 

411 

Males . 

4,179 

77 

323 

1,197 

1,490 

755 

337 

Agricultural . 

775 

46 

173 

234 

294 

28 

N  on-Agricultural . 

3,404 

75 

277 

1,024 

1,256 

461 

311 

Fefnales . 

1,235 

19 

90 

357 

493 

173 

103 

Agricultural . 

33 

* 

* 

♦ 

13 

♦ 

* 

Non-Agricultural . 

1,202 

19 

87 

352 

480 

164 

100 

All  Ages . 

5,414 

96 

413 

1,554 

1,983 

928 

440 

14 — 19  years . 

516 

12 

48 

186 

161 

81 

28 

20 — 24  years . 

707 

16 

51 

231 

239 

122 

48 

25 — 44  years . 

2,524 

43 

178 

724 

931 

434 

214 

45 — 64  years . 

1,457 

22 

115 

367 

567 

254 

132 

65  years  and  over . 

210 

21 

46 

85 

37 

18 

Persons  with  Jobs 

All  status  groups . 

5,167 

91 

392 

1,460 

1,908 

897 

419 

Males . 

3,962 

72 

303 

1,117 

1,424 

728 

318 

Females . 

1,205 

19 

89 

343 

484 

169 

101 

Agricultural . 

800 

* 

48 

178 

244 

299 

29 

Non-Agricultural . 

4,367 

89 

344 

1,282 

1,664 

598 

390 

Paid  Workers . 

3,954 

74 

305 

1,140 

1,545 

537 

353 

Males . 

2,857 

57 

223 

828 

1,099 

388 

262 

Females . 

1,097 

17 

82 

312 

446 

149 

91 

Persons  Without  Jobs  and  Seeking  Work 

Both  Sexes . 

247 

4,939 

972 

3,967 

* 

21 

94 

75 

31 

21 

Persons  not  in  the  Labour  Force 

Both  Sexes . 

Males . 

Females . 

150 

50 

100 

445 

96 

349 

1,352 

232 

1,120 

1,613 

288 

1,325 

929 

199 

730 

450 

107 

343 

'  Less  than  10,000. 
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TABLE  4-2.— PERSONS  LOOKING  FOR  WORK  IN  CANADA 

(Estimates  in  thousands) 


Source:  D.B.S.  Labour  Force  Survey 


Week  Ended 
December  11,  1954 

Week  Ended 
November  20,  1954 

Week  Ended 
December  12,  1953 

Total 

Seeking 

Full-time 

Work(i) 

Total 

Seeking 

Full-time 

WorkG) 

Total 

Seeking 

Full-time 

Work(i) 

Total  looking  for  work. . . . 

269 

268 

232 

223 

206 

182 

Without  jobs . 

247 

238 

214 

205 

191 

171 

Under  1  month. 

85 

75 

80 

1 —  3  months . 

104 

82 

82 

4 —  6  months. . .  , 

33 

29 

19 

7 — 12  months. .  .  . 

17 

18 

13—18  months.  .  , 

* 

* 

* 

19 — and  over . 

* 

* 

Worked . 

22 

20 

18 

18 

15 

11 

1 — 14  hours .  . 

* 

♦ 

* 

♦ 

* 

15 — 34  hours..  . 

16 

14 

13 

13 

10 

Note:  Includes  estimates  for  certain  remote  areas,  formerly  excluded,  amounting  to  0-6  per  cent  for  Canada  as  a 
whole  m  all  characteristics. 

(1)  To  obtain  number  seeking  part-time  work,  subtract  figures  in  this  column  from  these  in  the  “Total”  column. 

*  Less  than  10,000. 


TABLE  A-3.— DESTINATION  OF  ALL  IMMIGRANTS  BY  REGION 


Source:  Immigration  Branch,  Department  of  Citizenship  and  Immigration 


Period 

Atlantic 

Quebec 

Ontario 

Prairies 

B.C. 

Yukon 

N.W.T. 

Canada 

Total 

Adult 

Males 

1945-1952  Total  (i) . 

34,461 

4,049 

3,849 

159,030 

34,294 

28,419 

414,663 

90,120 

83,029 

128,798 

27,208 

26,638 

75,048 

13,197 

12,292 

812,000 

168,868 

154,227 

326,105 

68,269 

64,551 

1953  Total.  . 

1954  Total . 

(})  Newfoundland  is  not  included  from  1945  to  1948  inclusive,  it  has  been  included  since  that  time. 


TABLE  A-L— DISTRIBUTION  OF  WORKERS  ENTERING  CANADA  BY  OCCUPATIONS 

Source:  Immigration  Branch,  Department  of  Citizenship  and  Immigration 


Period 

Managerial  and 
Professional 

Clerical 

Transportation  and 
Communication 

Commercial  and 
Financial 

Services 

Agriculture 

Fishing,  Trapping, 
Logging  and  Mining 

Manufacturing 
Mechanical  and 
Construction 

Labourers 

Others 

CO 

0) 

o 

-(j 

o 

IQf^l  Tr^+Qlc! 

11,0.55 

10,021 

12,217 
6,. 339 

42,861 

17,250 

6,928 

966 

199,815 

91,133 

1953  Total . 

i,855 

3,185 

is, 766 

879 

26,492 

10,380 

1954  Total . 

9,983 

6,775 

1,938 

2,735 

11,974 

10,920 

763 

25,699 

13,011 

578 

84,376 

Due  to  changes  in  occupational  classifications  comparisons  with  earUer  periods  cannot  be  made  tor  all  groups. 
Where  possible,  comparisons  are  indicated  in  the  above  table. 
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B — Labour  Income 

TABLE  B-L— ESTIMATES  OF  LABOUR  INCOME 

($  Millions) 

Source;  Dominion  Bureau  of  Statistics 


— 

Agricul¬ 

ture, 

Forestry, 

Fishing, 

Trapping, 

Mining 

Manu¬ 

facturing 

Construc¬ 

tion 

Utilities 

Transport¬ 

ation, 

Communi¬ 

cation, 

Storage 

Trade 

Finance, 

Services, 

(including 

Govern¬ 

ment) 

Supple¬ 

mentary 

Labour 

Income 

Total 

*1949 — Average . 

49 

214 

47 

169 

147 

21 

647 

1950 — Average . 

55 

231 

47 

180 

156 

24 

693 

1951 — Average . 

72 

272 

52 

208 

178 

28 

SIO 

1952 — Average . 

76 

.302 

62 

230 

199 

32 

901 

1953 — Average . 

73 

330 

70 

250 

215 

34 

972 

1953 — November . 

/  i 

328 

76 

256 

224 

35 

996 

December . 

71 

333 

69 

255 

225 

35 

988 

1954 — January. . . 

65 

.322 

56 

245 

223 

34 

945 

February . 

66 

325 

54 

247 

225 

33 

950 

March . 

62 

323 

54 

245 

226 

33 

943 

April . 

59 

322 

59 

251 

229 

34 

954 

May . 

69 

320 

67 

25.3 

232 

34 

975 

June . 

74 

325 

70 

259 

237 

35 

1.000 

July . 

80 

32.3 

77 

262 

233 

35 

1,010 

August . 

83 

323 

76 

261 

235 

36 

1.014 

September . 

84 

326 

78 

263 

244 

35 

1 , 030 

October . 

86 

323 

82 

265 

244 

36 

1,036 

November . 

83 

321 

77 

265 

246 

36 

1,028 

*  Includes  Newfoundland,  since  1949. 


C — Employment,  Hours  and  Earnings 

Tables  C-1  to  C-3  arc  based  on  reports  from  employers  having  15  or  more  employees— At  December  1,  employ¬ 
ers  in  the  principal  non-agriciiltural  industries  reported  a  total  employment  of  2,530,199. 

TABLE  C-1.— EMPLOAMENT,  PAYROLLS  AND  WEEKLY  WAGES  AND  SALARIES 

(1949  =  100)  (The  latest  figures  are  subject  to  revision) 

Source:  Employment  and  Payrolls,  D.B.S. 


Year  and  Month 


Industrial  Composite' 


Manufacturing 


Index  Numbers 


j  Employ¬ 
ment 


Aggregate 

Weekly 

Payrolls 


Average 
Wages  and 
Salaries 


Average 
Weekly 
Wages  and 
Salaries 


Index  Numbers 


Employ¬ 

ment 


Aggregate 

Weekly 

Payrolls 


Average 
Wages  and 
Salaries 


Average 
Weekly 
Wages  and 
Salaries 


1949 —  Average 

1950 —  Average 

1951 —  Average 

1952 —  Average 

1953 —  Average, 
Dec.  1,  1953. 


100-0 

101-5 

108-8 

111-6 

113- 4 

114- 1 


100-0 

106-0 

125-6 

140-3 

151-5 

154-9 


100-0 

104-4 

115-5 

126-0 

1.33-4 

135-3 


-S 

42.96 

44.84 

49.61 

54.13 
57.. 30 

58.13 


100-0 

100-9 

108-0 

109- 3 
11.3-3 

110- 9 


100-0 

106-2 

126-1 

139-7 

152-4 

152-8 


100-0 

105-1 

116-6 

127-6 

134-2 

137-1 


S 

43.97 

46.21 

51.25 

56.11 

59.01 

60.29 


Jan. 

1, 

1954 

Feb. 

1, 

1954 

Mar. 

1, 

19.54 

Apr. 

1, 

1954 

May 

1, 

1954 

June 

1, 

1954 

July 

1, 

1954 

Aug. 

1, 

1954 

Sept. 

1, 

1954 

Oct. 

1, 

1954 

Nov. 

1, 

1954 

Dec. 

1, 

1954, 

109-9 

107-0 

106-6 

105- 6 

106- 2 
109-0 

111- 7 

112- 3 

112- 9 

113- 4 
112-5 
112-1 


145- 3 

146- 2 

147- 6 

145- 7 

146- 8 

148- 9 

153-9 

155- 4 
1,55-5 
157-1 
157-2 

156- 3 


131-7 

136- 1 

137- 8 
137-5 
137-7 

136- 0 

137- 3 
137-7 
137-2 

137- 9 
139-2 

138- 8 


56.56 

58.47 

59,22 

59.06 

59.15 

58.42 

58.98 

59.17 

58.93 

59.25 

59.78 

59.61 


108-0 

108-3 

108-3 

107-9 

107-3 

107- 7 

108- 8 

108-0 

108-3 
108-1 
106-3 
105-5 


143-7 

150- 0 

151- 2 
150-8 

150- 3 

149- 0 

151- 7 

150- 9 

150- 8 

151- 8 
150-5 
149-7 


132-5 

137-8 

1.39- 0 

1.39- 2 

139-4 

137- 7 

138- 7 
138-9 

138- 4 

139- 6 

140- 8 

141- 1 


58.24 

60.60 

61.13 

61.19 

61.30 

60.54 

60.99 

61.07 

60.87 

61.39 

61.89 

62.04 


'Includes  (1)  Forestry  (chiefly  logging),  (2)  Mining  (including  milling),  quarrying  and  oil  wells,  (3)  Manutacturinv 
(4)  Construction,  (5)  transportation,  storage  pd  communication,  (6)  Public  utility  operation,  (7)  Trade  (8)  Finance 
insurance  and  real  estate  and  (9)  Service,  (mainly  hotels,  restaurants,  laundries,  dry  cleaning  plants  business  and  recr=*- 
ational  service). 
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TABLE  C-3.— AREA  SUMMARY  OF  EMPLOYMENT  AND  AVERAGE  WEEKLY  WAGES 

AND  SALARIES 

(1949  =  100) 


SotRCE:  Employment  and  Payrolls  (D.B.S.) 


Area 

Employment 

Index  Numbers 

Average  Weekly  Wages  and 
Salaries,  in  Dollars 

Dec.  1 
1954 

Nov.  1 
1954 

Dec.  1 
1953 

Dec.  1 
1954 

Nov.  1 
1954 

Dec.  1 
1953 

(a)  Provinces 

Newfoundland . 

137-8 

141-1 

141-2 

54.13 

53  85 

54  54 

Prince  Edward  Island . 

120-5 

121-5 

121-1 

43.59 

44.08 

43.84 

Nova  Scotia . 

98-6 

101-2 

100-2 

49.58 

49.09 

49.26 

New  Brunswick . 

101-9 

98-9 

102-3 

50.76 

50.85 

48.80 

Quebec . 

113-7 

113-5 

114-6 

57.30 

57.21 

55.62 

Ontario . 

110-9 

110-8 

114-8 

61.92 

62.22 

60.28 

Manitoba . 

107-5 

107-9 

108-8 

56.97 

57.50 

55.03 

Saskatchewan . 

123-4 

123-9 

122-7 

57.09 

57.71 

54.71 

Alberta . 

133-1 

133-6 

130-1 

61.68 

62.21 

59  71 

British  Columbia . 

107-2 

110-3 

107-1 

64.97 

65.05 

64.85 

Canada . 

IIM 

113  5 

114  1 

59  61 

59  78 

58  13 

i.b)  Metropolitan  Areas 

St.  John’s .  .  . 

102-4 

119-8 

118-7 

45.21 

44.71 

42.52 

Sydney . . 

93-0 

93-3 

98-6 

59.81 

59.97 

63.55 

114-4 

1 1  •  4 

11Q-1 

47  E9. 

47  47 

4fi  15 

Saint  John . 

96-7 

97-2 

100-4 

47.65 

46.92 

45.56 

Quebec .  ... 

112-3 

114-0 

112-3 

49.53 

49.25 

48.33 

Sherbrooke .  . 

104-3 

104-0 

101-0 

49.41 

50.25 

48.08 

Three  Rivers . 

102-7 

106-1 

104-2 

55.54 

54.94 

53.97 

Drummondville . 

73-2 

72-6 

73-1 

53 . 68 

53.03 

51.22 

Montreal . 

112-5 

110-7 

115-0 

58.25 

58.15 

56.67 

Ottawa — Hull .  . 

112-6 

112-8 

110-6 

54.50 

55.00 

51.88 

Peterborough . 

93-9 

94-4 

102-5 

62.76 

62.57 

62.14 

Oshawa . 

139-6 

130-9 

118-2 

68.53 

69.63 

61.70 

N  iagara  Falls . 

125-0 

129-5 

161-3 

66.36 

65,81 

69.40 

St,  Catharines . 

113-1 

113-1 

117-0 

69.15 

69.36 

65.96 

Toronto . 

121-5 

120-7 

123-4 

62.90 

63.26 

61.00 

Hamilton . 

102-3 

103-8 

110-8 

63.32 

63.98 

62.51 

Brantford .  . 

81-4 

82-1 

79-7 

58.58 

59.39 

56.84 

Galt .  . 

95-5 

96-4 

107-3 

54.56 

55.14 

54.55 

Kitchener .  . 

104-1 

103-9 

110-9 

57.34 

57.56 

54.89 

Sudbury . 

132-6 

1.33-1 

138-9 

72.83 

73.29 

71.80 

London . . 

110-7 

111-3 

113-1 

57.56 

57.68 

55.05 

Sarnia . 

114-5 

114-5 

119-2 

74.44 

74.16 

73.84 

Windsor . 

77-3 

74-6 

104-5 

69.52 

69.56 

68.83 

Sault  Ste.  Marie . 

99-3 

94-8 

131-1 

68.87 

67.15 

66.02 

Ft.  William— Pt.  Arthur . 

108-1 

108-5 

120-2 

61.23 

61.04 

60.18 

Winnipeg .  . 

106-6 

106-1 

106-2 

54.26 

54.78 

52.12 

Regina . 

124-1 

121-3 

119-2 

53.15 

54.54 

51.50 

Saskatoon . 

122-3 

123-1 

125-6 

53.66 

54.67 

51.34 

Edmonton . 

154-4 

155-2 

148-4 

59.59 

59.69 

56. 64 

Calgary . 

1-39-7 

137-8 

133-1 

59.04 

59.83 

56.93 

Vancouver . 

104-0 

105-0 

103-1 

62.03 

62.02 

59.99 

Victoria . 

113-6 

113-0 

113-5 

58.03 

59.20 

57.90 
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TABLE  C-3.— INDUSTRY  SUMMARY  OF  EMPLOYMENT  AND  AVERAGE  WEEKLY 

WAGES  AND  SALARIES 

(1949  =  100) 


Source:  Employment  and  Payrolls  (D.B.S.) 


Industry 

Employment  Index 

N  umbers 

Average  Weekly  W'ages  and 
Salaries,  in  Dollars 

Deo. 

1954 

1 

Nov. 

1954 

1 

Dec.  1 
1953 

Dec.  1 
1954 

Nov.  1 
1954 

Dec.  1 
1953 

Mining . 

m 

7 

113 

9 

105  1 

73  70 

73.56 

73.01 

Metal  mining . 

114 

2 

115 

3 

100-3 

75.73 

75.92 

75.35 

Gold . 

82 

3 

82 

6 

68-0 

68.84 

68.87 

67.32 

Other  metal . 

144 

0 

145 

8 

130-0 

79.40 

79.65 

79.21 

Fuels . . 

105 

0 

102 

5 

104-6 

70.24 

69,44 

70.70 

Coal . 

77 

0 

75 

6 

81-4 

61.31 

60.66 

64.36 

Oil  and  natural  gas . 

198 

1 

191 

8 

182-2 

81.75 

80.90 

80.17 

Non-metal . 

129 

5 

133 

8 

128-9 

66.77 

66.90 

63.45 

Manufacturing . 

105 

5 

106 

3 

110  9 

63  04 

61.89 

60.39 

Food  and  beverages . 

108 

6 

113 

2 

107-1 

54.84 

53.79 

53.79 

Meat  products . 

118 

6 

117 

2 

117-8 

65.55 

64.73 

63.18 

Canned  and  preserved  fruits  and  vegetables . 

106 

0 

138 

5 

95-1 

42.84 

39.70 

43.93 

Grain  mill  products . 

106 

3 

108 

6 

103-4 

59.59 

59,49 

58.57 

Bread  and  other  bakery  products . 

103 

4 

104 

4 

106-4 

52.19 

52.41 

51.71 

Distilled  and  malt  liquors . 

113 

9 

110 

5 

115-5 

68.22 

68.02 

67.22 

Tobacco  and  tobacco  producte . 

93 

7 

i  i 

4 

94-2 

56.30 

61.11 

54.20 

Rubber  products . 

103 

3 

104 

6 

105-5 

63.59 

62.63 

61.16 

Leather  products . 

85 

5 

84 

1 

91-6 

42.02 

41.38 

41.10 

Boots  and  shoes  (except  rubber) . 

87 

1 

85 

8 

91-7 

39.16 

38.57 

38.95 

Textile  products  (except  clothing) . 

81 

6 

81 

7 

86-5 

50.77 

51.41 

48.43 

Cotton  yarn  and  broad  woven  goods . 

80 

5 

81 

2 

86-0 

47.12 

48.79 

44.43 

Woollen  goods. . 

70 

3 

70 

1 

77-3 

49.52 

49.29 

47.12 

Synthetic  textiles  and  silk . 

84 

0 

82 

7 

85-9 

57.21 

57.38 

54.44 

Clothing  (textile  and  fur) . 

90 

5 

92 

2 

95-0 

41.19 

41.74 

40.14 

Men’s  clothing . 

Women’s  clothing . 

93 

5 

95 

2 

100-8 

39.48 

■40,48 

38.85 

91 

2 

94 

9 

91-9 

40.70 

41.03 

39.79 

Knit  goods . 

80 

0 

79 

9 

87-6 

43.85 

44.00 

42.28 

Wood  products . 

99 

5 

103 

3 

97-7 

55.75 

56.04 

53.90 

Saw  and  planing  mills . 

100 

1 

105 

4 

94-1 

57.63 

58.23 

55.68 

Furniture . 

104 

8 

105 

6 

108-2 

53.95 

53.50 

51.99 

Other  wood  products . 

87 

6 

89 

8 

94-9 

49.92 

49.78 

49.81 

Paper  products . 

114 

3 

116 

0 

111-2 

73.20 

73.32 

70.44 

Pulp  and  paper  mills . 

117 

4 

119 

4 

112-3 

78.55 

78.71 

76.02 

Other  paper  products . 

106 

8 

107 

8 

108-6 

58.85 

58.73 

56.33 

Printing,  publishing  and  allied  industries . 

112 

0 

111 

5 

109-1 

66.47 

66.26 

64.05 

Iron  and  steel  products . 

94 

9 

94 

5 

108-0 

68.50 

68.45 

66.72 

Agricultural  implements . 

45 

2 

45 

6 

65-8 

68.49 

68.31 

66.46 

Fabricated  and  structural  steel . 

112 

8 

115 

5 

135-0 

74.90 

76.17 

72.40 

Hardware  and  tools . 

98 

5 

99 

0 

106-7 

64.93 

65.14 

62.00 

Heating  and  cooking  appliances . 

98 

3 

99 

7 

96-4 

62.66 

62,63 

59.01 

Iron  castings . 

84 

2 

84 

5 

95-2 

67.51 

67.51 

66.98 

Machinery  mfg . 

107 

5 

103 

8 

115-5 

67.12 

66.74 

66.77 

Primary  iron  and  steel . 

95 

4 

94 

7 

114-3 

72.56 

72.60 

70.56 

Sheet  metal  products . 

104 

1 

105 

9 

110-9 

66.76 

66.41 

63.07 

Transportation  equipment . 

119 

8 

118 

6 

144-9 

70.86 

70,51 

68.39 

Aircraft  and  parts . 

344 

9 

341 

1 

385-7 

75.20 

74.10 

72.85 

Motor  vehicles . 

73 

7 

68 

4 

101-0 

79.63 

80.62 

73,62 

Motor  vehicle  parts  and  accessories . 

103 

2 

99 

3 

117-7 

70.68 

71.21 

65.79 

Railroad  and  rolling  stock  equipment . 

82 

6 

83 

1 

104-8 

63.58 

64.62 

63.81 

Shipbuilding  and  repairing . 

143 

3 

150 

9 

175-5 

66.67 

64.84 

65.50 

N on-ferrous  metal  products . 

102 

3 

119 

7 

118-7 

70.54 

70.71 

68.22 

Aluminum  products . 

121 

1 

122 

1 

124-1 

66.96 

67.02 

66.15 

Brass  and  copper  products . 

104 

0 

101 

1 

110-5 

67.27 

68.14 

65.14 

Smelting  and  refining . 

140 

7 

140 

0 

128-6 

75.89 

76.00 

74.16 

Electrical  apparatus  and  supplies . 

133 

4 

133 

4 

141-6 

67.00 

66.75 

65  26 

Non-metallic  mineral  products . 

116 

2 

117 

5 

115-2 

65.06 

65,65 

62.68 

Clay  products . 

105 

6 

106 

6 

104-4 

62.44 

61.85 

59  97 

Glass  and  glass  products . 

115 

2 

115 

1 

120-2 

62.44 

63.34 

60  98 

Products  of  petroleum  and  coal . 

120 

7 

121 

2 

117-7 

87.22 

86  94 

85  74 

Chemical  products . 

120 

4 

121 

0 

119-6 

67.87 

68,02 

64  93 

Medicinal  and  pharmaceutical  preparations . 

108 

0 

108 

5 

105-7 

62.19 

62.40 

59  08 

Acids,  alkalis  and  salts . 

116 

0 

117 

3 

121-2 

75  86 

76  05 

70 

Miscellaneous  manufacturing  industries . 

106 

5 

107 

4 

110-9 

54.39 

53.99 

52!  89 

Construction . 

119 

6 

134 

0 

133  7 

61.64 

61  61 

61  81 

Buildings  and  structures . 

120 

6 

125 

0 

13.3-3 

66.72 

66  54 

67  \9. 

Highways,  bridges  and  streets . 

117 

9 

122 

3 

105-4 

53.40 

53.63 

50!  88 

Service . 

110 

6 

113 

0 

108-4 

40  11 

39.73 

38  11 

Hotels  and  restaurants . 

106 

2 

108 

0 

103-4 

35  04 

34  56 

.3.3  6.3 

Laundries  and  dry  cleaning  plants . 

101 

4 

102 

6 

101-5 

37.34 

37.50 

36.01 

Industrial  composite . 

113 

1 

113 

5 

114  1 

59.61 

59.78 

58.13 
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TtipT  based  on  reports  from  a  somewhat  smaller  number  of  firms  than  Tables  C-1  to  C-3. 

C-3  relate^toTalaHe.TemiUnvPAc'^*  whom  statistics  of  hours  of  work  are  also  available  whereas  Tables  C-1  to 
c  6  relate  to  salaried  employees  as  well  as  to  all  wage-earners  of  the  co-operative  firms. 

TABLE  C-4.— HOURS  AND  EARNINGS  IN  MANUFACTURING  BY  PROVINCES 


(Hourly-Rated  Wage-Earners)  Souece:  Man-Hours  and  Hourly  Earnings,  D.B.S. 


— 

Average  Hours  Worked 

Average  Hourly  Earnings 
(in  cents) 

Dec.  1. 
1954 

Nov.  1, 
1954 

Dec.  1, 
1953 

Dec.  1, 
1954 

Nov.  1, 
1954 

Dec.  1, 

1953 

Newfoundland . 

43-4 

41-8 

41-2 

140-3 

139-2 

132-5 

Nova  Scotia . . .  . 

42-1 

40-8 

41-3 

121-0 

121-1 

121-6 

New  Brunswick . 

41-6 

42-3 

41-9 

126-4 

125-1 

122-4 

Quebec . 

42-3 

42-3 

42-6 

127-3 

126-6 

125-5 

Ontario . 

40-8 

41-0 

40-8 

148-1 

147-5 

145-4 

Manitoba . 

40-4 

41 -1 

40-1 

135-7 

134-6 

134-4 

Saskatchewan . 

40-4 

40-8 

41-1 

145-4 

147-2 

140-9 

Alberta . 

4M 

41-3 

4M 

148-8 

147-4 

142-9 

British  Columbia . 

38-7 

38-8 

38-1 

171-1 

169-7 

167-3 

Note:  Information  on  hours  and  earnings  by  cities  is  obtainable  from  Man-Hours  and  Hourly  Earnings  (D.B.S.) 
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TABLE  C-5.-  HOURS  AND  EARNINGS  BY  INDUSTRY 

(Hourly-Rated  Wage  Earners) 

Source:  Man-Hours  and  Hourly  Earnings,  D.B.S. 

(The  latest  figures  are  subject  to  revision) 


Industry 

Average  Hours 

Average  Hourly 
Earnings 

Average  Weekly 
Wages 

Dec.  1 
1954 

Nov.l 

1954 

Dec.  1 
1953 

Dec.  1 
1954 

Nov.l 

1954 

Dec.  1 
1953 

Dec.  1 
1954 

Nov.l 

1954 

Dec.  1 
1953 

no. 

no. 

no. 

cts. 

cts. 

cts. 

$ 

$ 

$ 

Mining . 

43 

8 

43 

8 

43-9 

158’5 

158-4 

157-3 

69.42 

69.38 

69.05 

Metal  mining . 

44 

9 

45 

0 

45-1 

162-6 

162-8 

161-2 

73.01 

73.26 

72.70 

Gold . 

46 

8 

46 

9 

46-7 

139-1 

138-3 

133-9 

65.10 

64.86 

62.63 

Other  metal . 

43 

8 

43 

9 

44-3 

176-6 

177-1 

175-4 

77.35 

77.75 

77.70 

Fuels . 

41 

6 

41 

1 

42-2 

155-1 

154-2 

157-0 

64.52 

63.38 

66.25 

Coal . 

40 

3 

40 

1 

41-6 

149-7 

148-4 

153-8 

60.33 

59.51 

63.98 

Oil  and  natural  gas . 

45 

3 

44 

2 

44-2 

169-0 

169-9 

167-0 

76.56 

76.10 

73.81 

Non-metal . 

44 

2 

44 

5 

43-5 

147-8 

147-9 

143-3 

65.33 

65.82 

62.34 

Manufacturing . 

41 

2 

41 

3 

41-2 

141-2 

140-5 

138-4 

58.17 

58.03 

57.02 

Food  and  beverages . 

41 

7 

41 

2 

41-7 

121-2 

119-4 

118-5 

50.54 

49.19 

49.41 

Meat  products . 

41 

0 

40 

9 

40-2 

152-2 

149-8 

147-8 

62.40 

61.27 

59.42 

Canned  and  preserved  fruits  and  vegetables . 

39 

5 

38 

1 

39-3 

96-0 

93-3 

98-1 

37.92 

35.55 

38.55 

Grain  mill  products . 

41 

9 

42 

2 

42-8 

136-3 

136-2 

131-8 

57.11 

67.48 

56.41 

Bread  and  other  bakery  products . 

42 

8 

43 

1 

43-5 

107-3 

107-9 

105-9 

45.92 

46.50 

46.07 

Distilled  and  malt  liquors . 

41 

0 

40 

7 

41-4 

152-1 

153-0 

149-8 

62.36 

62.27 

62.02 

Tobacco  and  tobacco  products . 

39 

5 

40 

5 

39-7 

131-9 

141-2 

130-6 

52.10 

57.19 

51.85 

Rubber  products . 

41 

9 

41 

1 

40-2 

144-4 

144-7 

145-1 

60.50 

59.47' 

58.33 

Leather  products . 

38 

7 

37 

5 

39-2 

100-0 

100-8 

98-4 

38.70 

37.80 

38.57 

Boots  and  shoes  (except  rubber) . 

37 

3 

35 

6 

38-0 

96-1 

97-4 

94-5 

35.85 

34.67 

35.91 

Textile  products  (except  clothing) . 

42 

2 

42 

8 

40-5 

110-2 

110-6 

108-6 

46.50 

47.34 

43.94 

Cotton  yarn  and  broad  woven  goods . 

39 

5 

41 

0 

37-1 

111-7 

112-0 

110-9 

44.12 

45.92 

41.14 

Woollen  goods . 

44 

0 

43 

5 

41-6 

103-9 

104-2 

103-4 

45.72 

45.33 

43.01 

Synthetic  textiles  and  silk . 

45 

4 

45 

5 

44-1 

114-7 

115-4 

111-6 

52.07 

52.51 

49.22 

Clothing  (textile  and  fur) . 

37 

7 

38 

3 

37-2 

97-8 

98-3 

96-6 

36.87 

37.65 

35.94 

Men’s  clothing . 

36 

3 

37 

3 

36-3 

97-3 

97-7 

95-8 

35.32 

36.44 

34.78 

Women’s  clothing . 

35 

4 

36 

1 

34-9 

100-5 

101-6 

99-5 

35.58 

36.68 

34-73 

Knit  goods . 

41 

0 

41 

2 

39-9 

97-9 

98-0 

97-2 

40.14 

40.38 

38.78 

‘Wood  products . 

42 

1 

42 

5 

42-2 

127-5 

127-3 

123-0 

53.68 

54.10 

51-.91 

Saw  and  planing  mills . 

41 

0 

41 

8 

41-2 

136-7 

135-7 

131-6 

56.05 

56.72 

54.22 

Furniture . 

44 

2 

43 

9 

43-9 

115-7 

115-3 

112-4 

51.14 

50.62 

49  34 

Other  wood  products . 

43 

4 

43 

1 

43-2 

108-1 

108-6 

108-5 

46.92 

46.81 

46  87 

Paper  products . 

42 

5 

42 

7 

43-2 

162-7 

162-5 

155-0 

69.15 

69.39 

66.96 

Pulp  and  paper  mills . 

42 

8 

43 

0 

43-4 

173-8 

173-5 

166-9 

74.39 

74.61 

72.43 

other  paper  products . 

41 

8 

42 

0 

42-5 

128-7 

128-5 

121-0 

63.80 

53  97 

51  43 

Printing,  publishing  and  allied  industries . 

40 

4 

40 

4 

40-4 

167-0 

166-5 

161-7 

67.47 

67  27 

65^ 

*Iron  and  steel  products . 

41 

2 

41 

3 

41-5 

158-5 

158-0 

155-1 

65.30 

65.25 

64  37 

Agricultural  implements . 

39 

7 

39 

7 

38-9 

159-8 

158-2 

161-3 

63.44 

62  81 

62  75 

Fabricated  and  structural  steel . 

41 

3 

42 

1 

41-4 

167-3 

167-9 

163-9 

69.09 

70.69 

67  85 

Hardware  and  tools . 

41 

9 

42 

2 

42-0 

146-4 

146-3 

141-1 

61  34 

61  74 

59  26 

Heating  and  cooking  appliances . 

42 

5 

42 

5 

41-8 

143-5 

142-8 

136-3 

60.99 

60.69 

56  97 

Iron  castings . 

42 

3 

42 

3 

42-6 

155-1 

154-5 

154-3 

65.61 

65  35 

65  73 

Machinery  manufacturing . 

41 

7 

41 

6 

43-0 

153-1 

152-3 

150-2 

63.84 

63.36 

64  59 

Primary  iron  and  steel . 

39 

8 

39 

9 

40-1 

173-7 

173-3 

170-2 

69.13 

69  15 

68  25 

Sheet  metal  products . 

41 

3 

40 

9 

41-4 

155-3 

153-8 

145-8 

64  14 

62  90 

60  36 

‘Transportation  equipment . 

41 

0 

41 

1 

41-4 

164-0 

162-5 

159-2 

67.24 

66  79 

65  91 

Aircraft  and  parts . 

41 

5 

41 

2 

43-6 

172-2 

170-0 

162-9 

71.46 

70  04 

71  02 

Motor  vehicles . 

41 

3 

41 

7 

39-1 

174-4 

174-0 

173-3 

72.03 

72  56 

67  76 

Motor  vehicle  parts  and  accessories . 

40 

3 

40 

8 

39-4 

166-3 

166-4 

159-0 

67  02 

fi7  SQ 

Railroad  and  rolling  stock  eauipment . 

39 

6 

40 

0 

40-1 

158-5 

159-4 

157-9 

62.77 

63  76 

63  32 

Shipbuilding  and  repairing . 

42 

6 

42 

4 

43-6 

155-3 

151-4 

148-5 

66  16 

fi-i  IQ 

•Non-ferrous  metal  products . 

Aluminum  products . 

41 

40 

4 

9 

41 

41 

6 

4 

41-3 

41-3 

161-5 

146-3 

161-1 

146-4 

156-9 

146-1 

66.86 
59  84 

67^02 
60  61 

64.80 
60  34 

Brass  and  copper  products . 

41 

7 

42 

4 

42-5 

1-52-3 

151-3 

145-9 

63  51 

64 

62  0] 

Smelting  and  refining . 

41 

4 

41 

4 

40-9 

173-6 

173-7 

171 -3 

71  87 

71  Qi 

‘Electrical  apparatus  and  supplies . 

40 

8 

40 

8 

41-6 

148-7 

148-7 

145-9 

60  67 

60  07 

Heavy  electrical  machinery  and  equipment. . . . 
*Non-metallic  mineral  products . 

40 

43 

3 

9 

40 

44 

4 

4 

41-3 

43-9 

166-0 

142-4 

166-9 

143-0 

160-8 

137-1 

66.90 

62.51 

67.02 
63  49 

66.41 
60  19 

Clay  products . 

Glass  and  glass  products . 

Products  of  petroleum  and  coal . 

Chemical  products . 

Medicinal  and  pharmaceutical  preparations 

Acids,  alkalis  and  salts . 

Miscellaneous  manufacturing  industries . 

•Durable  goods . 

Non-durable  goods . . 

Construction . 

Buildings  and  structures . 

Highways,  bridges  and  streets . 

Electric  and  motor  transportation . 

Service . 

Hotels  and  restaurants . 

Laundries  and  dry  cleaning  plants . 

45 

43 
41 

41 

40 

42 

41 
41 
41 
40 
40 

40 

44 

41 
41 
41 

1 

2 

8 

4 
9 
2 
9 

5 
0 

6 
6 
7 
9 
1 
6 
0 

44 
43 
41 
41 

41 

42 
41 
41 
41 
41 
41 
41 

45 

40 

41 
40 

6 

3 

7 

7 

5 
3 
9 

6 
0 
6 
6 
7 
0 
7 
0 
9 

45-2 

44- 6 
42-7 
41-8 
41-2 

41- 6 

42- 1 
41-7 

40- 7 

41- 6 
40-8 

40- 6 

45- 0 

41- 6 

42- 2 
41-2 

132-4 

141-3 

191-7 

147-0 

121-8 

167-] 

115-8 

152-5 

129-9 

147-4 

159-4 

122-4 

141-1 

84- 9 

85- 0 

80-5 

132-9 

142-5 

192-3 

146-6 

121-0 

167-7 

115-1 

151-6 

129-6 

145-7 

157-1 

122-4 

141-3 

84- 9 

85- 1 

80-5 

127-9 

132-8 

186-1 

140-5 

116-5 

159-6 

113-8 

149-5 

126-1 

147-3 

161-3 

115-3 

136-2 

81-4 

81-6 

76-9 

69.71 
61.04 
80.13 
60.86 
49.82 

70.52 

48.52 
63.29 
53.26 
59.84 

64.72 
49.82 

63.35 
34.89 

35.36 
33.01 

59.27 

61.70 

80.19 

61.13 

50.22 
70.94 

48.23 
63.07 

53.14 
60.61 
65.35 
51.04 
63.59 
34.55 
34.89 
32.92 

57!81 

59.23 

79.46 

58.73 

48.00 

66.39 

47.91 

62.34 

51.32 

61.28 

65.81 

46.81 
61.29 
33.86 
34.44 
31.68 

*Durable  manufactured  goods  industries. 
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TABLE  C-6. 


-EARNINGS,  HOURS  AND  REAL  EARNINGS  FOR  WAGE  EARNERS  IN 
MANUFACTURING  INDUSTRIES  IN  CANADA 


Source:  Man  Hours  and  Hourly  Earnings:  Prices  and  Price  Indexes,  D.B.S. 


Average 


Period 


Hours 

Worked 


per  Week 


Monthly  Average  1949 
Monthly  Ax^erage  1950 
Monthly  Average  1951 
Monthly  Average  1952 


Monthly  Average 

1953.  .. 

Week  Preceding: 

December 

1, 

1953.. 

January 

1, 

1954.. 

February 

1, 

1954.. 

March 

1, 

1954.. 

April 

1, 

1954. , 

May 

1, 

1954.. 

June 

1, 

1954.. 

July 

1, 

1954.. 

August 

1, 

1954.. 

September 

1, 

1954... 

October 

1, 

1954. . . 

November 

1, 

1954... 

December 

1. 

1954(1) 

42-3 

42-3 

41-8 

41-5 

41-3 


41-2 


41-0 

40-7 

4M 

40-9 

40-6 

39- 8 

40- 5 
40-7 

40- 9 

41- 3 
41-3 
41-2 


verage 

burly 

arnings 

Average 

Weekly 

Earnings 

Index  Numbers  (Av.  1949  =  100) 

Average 

Weekly 

Earnings 

Consumer 

Price 

Index 

Average 

RealWeekly 

Earnings 

:ts. 

$ 

98-6 

41.71 

100-0 

100-0 

100-0 

103-6 

43.82 

105-1 

102-9 

102-1 

116-8 

48.82 

117-0 

113-7 

102-9 

129-2 

53.62 

128-6 

116-5 

110-4 

135-8 

56.09 

134-5 

115-5 

116-5 

138-4 

57.02 

136-7 

115-8 

118-0 

140-4 

57.56 

138-0 

115-7 

119-3 

140-4 

57.14 

137-0 

115-7 

118-4 

140-6 

57.79 

138-6 

115-5 

120-0 

141-0 

57.67 

138-3 

115-6 

119-6 

141-8 

57.57 

13S-0 

115-5 

119-5 

142-2 

56.60 

135-7 

116-1 

116-9 

141-6 

57.35 

137-5 

116-2 

118-3 

140-9 

57.35 

137-5 

117-0 

117-5 

139-5 

57.06 

136-8 

116-8 

117-1 

139-7 

57.70 

138-3 

116-8 

118-4 

140-5 

58.03 

139-1 

116-8 

119-1 

141-2 

58.17 

139-5 

116-6 

119-6 

Note:  Ax'erage  Real  Weekly  Earnings  were  computed  by  dividing  the  Consumer  Price  Index  into  the  average 
weekly  earnings  index.  (Average  1949  =  100)  by  the  Economics  and  Research  Branch,  Department  of  Labour. 

•  Figures  adjusted  for  holidays.  The  actual  figures  for  January  1,  1954,  are  38-5  hours  and  $54.05. 

(1)  Latest  figures  subject  to  revision. 
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D — National  Employment  Service  Statistics 


Tables  D-1  to  D-5  are  based  on  regular 
statistical  reports  from  local  offices  of  the 
National  Employment  Service.  These 
statistics  are  compiled  from  two  different 
reporting  forms,  UIC  751:  statistical  report 


on  employment  operations  by  industry,  and 
UIC  757:  inventory  of  registrations  and 
vacancies  by  occupation.  The  data  on 
applicants  and  vacancies  in  these  two 
reporting  forms  are  not  identical. 


TABLE  D-1.— UNFILLED  VACANCIES  AND  LIVE  APPLICATIONS  FOR  EMPLOYMENT 

(Source:  Form  U.I.C.  757) 


Month 

Unfilled  Vacancies* 

Liye  Applications  for  Employment 

Male 

Female 

Total 

Male 

Female 

Total 

Date  Nearest: 

February  1,  1949 . 

10,026 

12,990 

23,016 

204,897 

51,909 

256,806 

February 

1,  1950 . 

8,315 

10,076 

18,391 

301,039 

74,557 

375,596 

February 

1,  1961 . 

24,983 

10,795 

35,778 

231,826 

68,220 

300,046 

February 

1.  1952 . 

14,957 

8,736 

23,693 

275,814 

87,011 

362,825 

February 

1,  1953 . 

12,235 

13,264 

25,499 

317,723 

73,213 

390,936 

February 

1,  1954 . 

8,406 

9,575 

17,981 

439,633 

103,112 

542,745 

March 

1,  1954 . 

9,014 

10,176 

19,190 

457,029 

105,622 

562,651 

April 

1,  1954 . 

11,434 

12,293 

23,727 

466,120 

101,933 

568,053 

May 

1,  1954 . 

14,942 

15,335 

30,277 

378,873 

86,818 

465,691 

June 

1.  1954 . 

14,284 

15,790 

30,074 

237,848 

76,782 

314,630 

July 

1,  1954 . 

13,251 

14,417 

27,668 

201,931 

81,112 

283,043 

August 

1,  1954 . 

12,113 

12,913 

25,026 

181,457 

77,396 

258,853 

September 

1,  1954 . 

13,691 

14,110 

27,801 

180,407 

70,472 

250,879 

October 

1,  1954 . 

16,388 

13,018 

29,406 

170,883 

71,561 

242,444 

Noyember 

1,  1954 . ■,.... 

13,724 

10,501 

24,225 

187,123 

77,003 

264,126 

December 

1,  1954 . 

16,104 

10,504 

26,608 

255,811 

85,229 

341,040 

January 

1,  1965  (1) . 

8,420 

7,776 

16,196 

371,959 

93,805 

465,764 

February 

1,  1955  (1) . 

8,276 

8,604 

16,880 

483,380 

117,651 

601,031 

* — Current  vacancies  only.  Deferred  vacancies  are  excluded. 
{') — Latest  figures  subject  to  revision. 
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TABLE  D-2.— UNFILLED  VACANCIES  BA'  INDUSTRA'  AND  BA'  SEX  AS  AT  DECEMBER 

31,  1954  (!) 


(Source:  Form  U.I.C.  751) 


Industry 

Male 

Female 

Total 

Change  from 

November 
30,  1954 

December 
31.  1953 

Agriculture,  Fishing,  Trapping 

156 

133 

379 

_ 

73 

_ 

4 

Forestry . 

873 

11 

883 

— 

1,545 

+ 

355 

Mining,  Quarrying  and  Oil  IVelis 

368 

53 

334 

38 

-f- 

33 

Metal  Minins; . 

120 

8 

128 

+ 

67 

21 

Fuels . 

14 

91 

136 

9 

Non-Metal  Minine . 

22 

1 

23 

+ 

21 

+ 

15 

Quarrying,  Clay  and  Sand  Pits . 

1 

1 

2 

2 

2 

Prospecting . 

4S 

29 

77 

+ 

12 

+ 

35 

Manufacturing . 

3,308 

1,517 

3,735 

143 

178 

Foods  and  Beverages  . 

100 

58 

158 

_ 

87 

_ 

24 

Tobacco  and  Tobacco  Products . 

67 

153 

220 

_ 

614 

-f 

211 

Rubber  Products . 

24 

25 

49 

+ 

20 

+ 

2 

Leather  Products . 

32 

108 

140 

-h 

26 

56 

Textile  Products  (except  clothing) . 

49 

62 

111 

12 

_ 

109 

Clothing  (textile  and  fur) . 

65 

646 

711 

-h 

197 

_ 

74 

Mood  Products . 

191 

36 

227 

38 

-p 

9 

Paper  Products . 

140 

70 

210 

+ 

69 

+ 

94 

Printing,  Publishing  and  Allied  Industries 

126 

52 

178 

+ 

42 

25 

Iron  and  Steel  Products . 

317 

76 

393 

+ 

101 

-p 

67 

Transportation  Equipment . 

450 

49 

499 

+ 

55 

180 

Non-Ferrous  iletal  Products . 

71 

17 

88 

-f- 

_ 

45 

Electrical  Apparatus  and  Supplies . 

335 

81 

416 

-h 

16 

+ 

41 

Non-Metallic  Mineral  Products . 

55 

14 

69 

6 

-p 

4 

Products  of  Petroleum  and  Coal . 

15 

11 

26 

_ 

4 

21 

Chemical  Products . 

134 

33 

167 

-t- 

6 

16 

Miscellaneous  Manufacturing  Industries . 

37 

26 

63 

21 

- 

56 

Construction . 

1,559 

58 

1,647 

-1- 

333 

+ 

437 

General  Contractors . 

1,422 

29 

1,451 

+ 

477 

-f 

564 

Special  Trade  Contractors . 

137 

29 

166 

245 

127 

Transportation,  Storage  and  Communication  . 

684 

141 

835 

+ 

361 

+ 

397 

Transportation . 

649 

54 

703 

+ 

431 

+ 

345 

Storage . 

6 

8 

14 

10 

2 

Communication . . 

29 

79 

108 

— 

160 

“ 

46 

Public  Utility  Operation . 

46 

33 

68 

— 

14 

+ 

7 

Trade . 

998 

886 

1,884 

_ 

1,660 

_ 

638 

Wholesale . 

378 

267 

646 

— 

131 

— 

31 

Retail . 

620 

619 

1,239 

— 

1,529 

— 

607 

Finance,  Insurance  and  Real  Estate  . 

488 

488 

976 

+ 

93 

- 

306 

Service . 

1,337 

4,544 

5,781 

__ 

7,173 

_ 

714 

Community  or  Public  Service . 

134 

774 

908 

— 

19 

— 

144 

Government  Service . 

526 

392 

918 

— 

6,874 

— 

362 

Recreation  Service . 

32 

70 

102 

+ 

7 

— 

22 

Business  Service . 

367 

209 

576 

+ 

88 

+ 

125 

Personal  Service . 

178 

3,099 

3,277 

— 

374 

311 

GRAND  TOTAL . 

8,. 516 

7,843 

16,359 

- 

10,059 

- 

711 

Preliminary — subject  to  revision. 

Current  vacancies  only.  Deferred  vacancies  are  excluded. 
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TABLE  D-3.— UNFILLED  VACANCIES  AND  LIVE  APPLICATIONS  FOR  EMPLOYMENT, 
BY  OCCUPATION  AND  BA"  SEX  AS  AT  DECEMBER  30,  1954.  (i) 

(Soubce:  Form  U.I.C.  757) 


Occupational  Group 


Unfilled  Vacancies  (^) 


Live  Applications  for  Employment 


Male 

Female 

Total 

Male 

Female 

Total 

1,337 

422 

1,769 

5,492 

1,143 

6,635 

748 

2,162 

2,910 

12,926 

20,486 

33,412 

953 

375 

1,328 

5,402 

8,401 

13,803 

287 

3,557 

3,844 

32,794 

16,127 

48,921 

4 

4 

4,038 

4 

4,042 

142 

9 

151 

3,232 

925 

4,157 

3,849 

895 

4,744 

174,026 

25,602 

199,628 

18 

7 

25 

2,022 

581 

2,603 

53 

630 

683 

5,436 

16,659 

22,095 

2,022 

2,022 

17,361 

275 

17,636 

26 

3 

29 

994 

454 

1,448 

14 

86 

100 

1,811 

1,518 

3,329 

5 

5 

808 

94 

902 

336 

8 

344 

22,159 

1,507 

23,666 

95 

42 

137 

2,920 

839 

3,759 

20 

1 

21 

1,732 

126 

1,858 

25 

25 

1,746 

1,746 

193 

193 

51,771 

8 

51,779 

331 

12 

343 

27,444 

96 

27,540 

40 

40 

1,019 

7 

1,026 

52 

74 

126 

3,983 

1,792 

5,775 

549 

31 

580 

24,266 

1,265 

25,531 

35 

1 

36 

4,018 

366 

4,384 

35 

35 

4,536 

15 

4,551 

1,100 

356 

1,456 

134,049 

21,117 

155,166 

78 

175 

253 

5,614 

5,743 

11,357 

359 

4 

363 

14,630 

415 

15,045 

45 

7 

52 

10,217 

764 

10,981 

169 

169 

63,659 

21 

63,680 

449 

170 

619 

39,929 

14,174 

54,103 

8,420 

7,776 

16,196 

371,959 

93,805 

465,764 

Professional  and  managerial  workers. . . 

Clerical  workers . 

Sales  w'orkers . 

Personal  and  domestic  service  workers . . , 

Seamen . 

Agriculture  and  fishing . 

Skilled  and  semiskilled  workers . 

Food  and  kindred  products  (inc, 

tobacco) . 

Textiles,  clothing,  etc . 

Lumber  and  wood  products . 

Pulp,  paper  (inc.  printing) . 

Leather  and  leather  products . 

Stone,  clay  and  glass  products . 

Metalworking . 

Electrical . 

Transportation  equipment . 

Mining . 

Construction . 

Transportation  (except  seamen) . 

Communications  and  public  utility . . . . 

Trade  and  service . 

Other  skilled  and  semiskilled . 

Foremen . 

Apprentices . 

Unskilled  workers . 

Food  and  tobacco . 

Lumber  and  lumber  products . 

Metalworking . 

Construction . 

Other  unskilled  workers . 

GRAND  TOTAL . 


(0  Preliminary — subject  to  revision. 

(^)  Current  vacancies  only.  Deferred  vacancies  are  excluded. 


TABLE  D-4.— UNFILLED  VACANCIES  AND  LIVE  APPLICATIONS  AT  DECEMBER 

30,  1954 

(Source:  U.I.C.  757) 


Unfilled  Vacancies  (^) 

Live  Applications 

Office 

(') 

Dec.  30,1954 

Previous 
Month 
Dec.  2,  1954 

Previous 

Doc^3U953 

(') 

Dec.  30,1954 

Previous 
Month 
Dec.  2,  1954 

Previous 

Year 

Dec.  31,1953 

Newfoundland . 

223 

4 

287 

84 

4 

11,876 

1,896 

6,745 

1,349 

509 

4,887 

12,991 

2,421 

1,115 

Corner  Brook . 

Grand  Falls . 

1 

280 

St.  John’s . 

219 

9,071 

9,465 

Prince  Edward  Island 

116 

114 

107 

2,797 

1,664 

1,133 

1,898 

1,166 

732 

2,861 

Charlottetown . 

44 

11 

Summerside . 

1,756 

zo 

1,105 

Nora  Scotia . 

772 

5 

1,515 

26 

138 

1,126 

19,281 

836 

1,161 

4,016 

14,346 

18,689 

Amherst . 

Bridgewater . 

120 

508 

36 

659 

509 

553 

4,064 

783 

1,087 

Halifax . 

Inverness . 

3,590 

Kentville . 

54 

16 

13 

70 

37 

18 

1,801 

347 

3,544 

923 

571 

2,015 

Livernool. 

8 

New  Glasgow . 

306 

2,678 

536 

Springhill . 

2,788 

Sydney . 

17 

27 

12 

54 

26 

3,692 

1,024 

1,716 

2,514 

762 

3,506 

Truro . 

Yarmouth . 

11 

21 

/  / 1 

1,240 

1,233 

1,811 

362 


TABLE  D-L— UNFILLED  VACANCIES  AND  LIVE  APPLICATIONS  AT  DECEMBER 

30,  1954 

(Source:  U.I.C.  757) 


Unfilled  Vacancies(^) 

Live  Applications 

Office 

0) 

Dec.  30,1954 

Previous 
]\Ionth 
Dec.  2,  1954 

Previous 

Dec^3U953 

(0 

Dec.  30,1954 

Previous 
Month 
Dec.  2,  1954 

Previous 

Year 

Dec.  31,1953 

New  Brunswick . 

1,647 

1,111 

m 

7 

19,328 

13,858 

23,025 

16 

11 

2;362 

1,249 

1,247 

892 

L190 

830 

2,960 

1,400 

1,796 

63 

66 

56 

31 

31 

1 

596 

1,239 

1 

529 

65 

855 

1,726 

10 

6 

436 

342 

1,038 

129 

239 

373 

5,652 

1,686 

3,612 

1,215 

5,233 

Newcastle . 

14 

3 

1,770 

159 

173 

197 

3,134 

3,050 

3,552 

6 

14 

7 

1,458 

1,357 

1,880 

2 

20 

7 

402 

249 

460 

1 

4 

1 

810 

562 

1,210 

Quebec . 

4,184 

5,621 

4,723 

57 

143,892 

97,834 

118,535 

16 

23 

673 

413 

560 

1 

3 

6 

989 

567 

1,179 

58 

6 

2 

832 

589 

1,081 

40 

124 

12 

988 

597 

1,088 

14 

1,267 

609 

1,596 

121 

227 

82 

1,285 

920 

1,632 

55 

69 

40 

442 

312 

836 

23 

16 

37 

2,243 

1,625 

2,918 

9 

8 

10 

1,190 

920 

782 

12 

52 

424 

520 

244 

572 

2 

26 

897 

377 

949 

22 

27 

10 

2,858 

1,488 

2,434 

Hull  ‘ . 

27 

52 

28 

2,861 

2,126 

2,835 

29 

154 

28 

2,498 

1,729 

2,597 

29 

73 

39 

1,436 

1,181 

1,977 

2 

7 

882 

380 

766 

1 

2 

6 

1,306 

531 

1,150 

125 

994 

13 

915 

611 

838 

57 

81 

106 

4,189 

2,476 

3,417 

21 

40 

19 

755 

528 

782 

7 

5 

3 

549 

320 

784 

4 

3 

26 

1,299 

592 

1,355 

5 

16 

11 

786 

608 

1,053 

7 

14 

7 

655 

363 

638 

14 

16 

18 

1,481 

778 

1,880 

1,817 

2,019 

2,427 

54,176 

40,472 

50,901 

42 

12 

43 

1,212 

637 

1,212 

7 

6 

5 

821 

411 

985 

305 

335 

372 

12,514 

8,445 

12,530 

13 

17 

13 

2,076 

1,168 

2,580 

154 

11 

16 

2,745 

1,299 

3,156 

245 

94 

8 

486 

303 

745 

78 

68 

57 

1,459 

1,189 

2,093 

15 

13 

5 

756 

540 

822 

8 

21 

12 

1,143 

742 

1,032 

9 

36 

31 

1,633 

1,016 

1,684 

168 

281 

219 

1,547 

903 

1 , 595 

11 

50 

94 

2,823 

1,416 

2,892 

31 

42 

69 

1,610 

1,114 

1,915 

15 

16 

35 

1,583 

1,046 

2,716 

12 

15 

15 

1,226 

794 

1,964 

63 

18 

2 

869 

454 

826 

29 

21 

9 

3,193 

2,115 

4,176 

94 

138 

89 

4,153 

3,037 

4,651 

15 

29 

11 

3,070 

1,959 

2,149 

69 

107 

36 

1,239 

812 

1 , 36/ 

93 

96 

98 

5,225 

3,693 

5,293 

123 

69 

17 

1,086 

948 

1,4<3 

42 

31 

28 

1,817 

1,228 

2,153 

41 

45 

17 

1,734 

1,209 

1,926 

5,202 

8,935 

6,346 

1.54,616 

130,947 

125,761 

371 

1,010 

4 

19 

8 

415 

226 

24 

45 

80 

1,142 

890 

14 

30 

22 

1 , 284 

921 

1,191 

944 

21 

39 

27 

1,115 

753 

3 

7 

13 

555 

390 

356 

3,316 

373 

618 

28 

32 

53 

2,801 

2,452 

9 

19 

13 

601 

306 

552 

168 

20 

31 

2,453 

1,972 

1,890 

424 

740 

4,976 

365 

339 

2,194 

924 

300 

1 

5 

7 

665 

459 

651 

1,951 

583 

471 

6 

3 

6 

934 

39 

83 

36 

2,260 

2 

1 

15 

666 

7 

18 

13 

556 

85 

72 

66 

2,319 

1,490 

1,136 

186 

Galt  . 

46 

42 

43 

1,696 

1  1 

7 

260 

363 
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TABLE  D-4.— UNFILLED  VACANCIES  AND  LIVE  APPLICATIONS  AT  DECEMBER 

30,  1954 

(Soubce;  U.I.C.  757) 


Office 


Ontario— Con. 

Goderich . 

Guelph . 

Hamilton . 

Hawkesbury .  . . . 

Ingersoll . 

Kapuskasing . 

Kenora . 

Kingston . 

Kirkland  Lake. . 

Kitchener . 

Leamington . 

Lindsay . 

Listowel . 

London . 

Midland . 

Napanee . 

New  Toronto. . . . 
Niagara  Falls. . . . 

North  Bay . 

Oakville . 

Orillia . 

Oshawa . 

Ottawa . 

Owen  Sound . 

Parry  Sound . 

Pembroke . 

Perth . 

Peterborough .... 

Picton . 

Port  Artliur . 

Port  Colborne. . . 

Prascott . 

Renfrew . 

St.  Catharines. . . 

St.  Thomas . 

Sarnia . 

Sault  Ste.  Marie. 

Siracoe . 

Sioux  Lookout. . . 

Smiths  Falls . 

Stratford . 

Sturgeon  Falls. . . 

Sudbury . 

Timmins . 

Toronto . 

Trenton . 

Walkerton . 

VVallaceburg . 

Welland . 

Weston . 

Windsor . 

Woodstock . 

>fanitoba . 

Brandon . 

Dauphin . 

Flin  Flon . 

Portage  la  Prairie 

The  Pas . 

Winnipeg . 

Saskatchewan . 

Estevan . 

Moose  Jaw . 

North  Battleford. 

Prince  Albert . 

Regina . 

Saskatoon . 

Swift  Current . 

Weyburn . 

Yorkton . 

Alberta . 

Blairmore . 

Calgary . 

Drumheller . 

Edmonton . 

Edson . 

Lethbridge . 

Medicine  Hat . 

Red  Deer . 

Yellowknife . 


Unfilled  Vacancies(^) 

Live  Applications 

0) 

.  30,1954 

Previous 
Month 
Dec.  2,1954 

Previous 

Year 

Dec.  31,1951 

0) 

Deo.  30,195 

Previous 
Month 
Dec.  2,  195- 

Previous 

Year 

Dec.  31,1953 

5 

16 

26 

582 

408 

533 

47 

79 

87 

1,658 

1,246 

1,130 

477 

498 

260 

12,954 

10,481 

9,786 

5 

21 

12 

844 

639 

789 

8 

234 

13 

676 

505 

589 

17 

19 

32 

845 

751 

761 

2 

4 

17 

556 

521 

508 

89 

133 

104 

1,091 

879 

1,774 

18 

14 

28 

979 

862 

1,162 

53 

81 

116 

3,479 

1,801 

3,404 

5 

4 

16 

1,022 

715 

729 

27 

43 

17 

801 

615 

763 

11 

15 

9 

385 

244 

372 

283 

769 

415 

5,610 

3,826 

4,717 

4 

6 

5 

1,467 

690 

1,289 

4 

3 

2 

574 

423 

682 

72 

67 

108 

2,351 

2,056 

1,541 

40 

38 

154 

2,627 

2,299 

1,328 

40 

20 

28 

1,566 

1,304 

1,601 

36 

33 

300 

626 

536 

363 

11 

13 

10 

1,012 

736 

1,124 

106 

67 

240 

3,047 

3,078 

3,163 

603 

1,674 

734 

3,969 

3,188 

3,441 

25 

26 

58 

1,903 

1,008 

2,353 

1 

5 

2 

524 

359 

508 

68 

63 

72 

1,303 

1,029 

1,093 

16 

18 

8 

529 

342 

682 

19 

34 

28 

2,556 

2,037 

1,901 

1 

2 

10 

630 

314 

509 

103 

93 

77 

3,410 

2,411 

2,895 

2 

10 

17 

886 

566 

811 

32 

41 

8 

786 

391 

818 

11 

16 

4 

607 

430 

648 

88 

92 

67 

3,740 

2,617 

2,906 

243 

403 

59 

1,406 

1.766 

677 

36 

32 

35 

2,632 

2,056 

1,812 

61 

42 

89 

3.250 

2,726 

2,609 

9 

33 

12 

810 

527 

1,015 

23 

10 

1 

179 

159 

210 

3 

7 

12 

425 

315 

475 

13 

20 

8 

1,122 

724 

835 

2 

156 

3 

1,009 

923 

1,043 

74 

72 

3,044 

2,616 

2,719 

36 

39 

64 

1,645 

1,558 

2,091 

1,678 

2,597 

2,218 

34,334 

26,618 

23,626 

34 

53 

29 

1,130 

802 

1,075 

8 

9 

6 

716 

520 

553 

4 

3 

845 

552 

666 

in 

10 

9 

16 

2,737 

1,766 

2,473 

IbZ 

221 

74 

1,220 

990 

734 

141 

597 

84 

11,550 

11,656 

5,635 

7 

5 

30 

693 

461 

609 

1,071 

2,853 

1,345 

22,390 

17,3.53 

30,627 

111 

124 

157 

1,697 

1,188 

i;274 

6 

17 

7 

1,064 

686 

959 

26 

10 

12 

289 

300 

243 

20 

63 

40 

930 

645 

880 

907 

3 

2,636 

5 

1,124 

148 

18,262 

101 

14,333 

159 

17,112 

548 

707 

756 

15,417 

9,698 

11,247 

16 

18 

327 

210 

*253 

74 

57 

109 

1,407 

974 

1,142 

18 

61 

20 

1,167 

766 

1,006 

19 

28 

47 

1,875 

1,392 

1  .3.54 

115 

135 

266 

4,007 

2,178 

2  .5.54 

195 

285 

160 

3,379 

2,379 

2,689 

68 

49 

821 

392 

599 

43 

35 

37 

404 

252 

320 

22 

50 

2,030 

1,155 

1,330 

1,428 

1,619 

1,393 

20,563 

15,170 

19,302 

630 

13 

600 

45 

56 

21 

49 

6 

14 
743 

15 
682 

25 

48 

55 

30 

7 

28 

410 

10 

686 

105 

78 

22 

45 

9 

483 

6,105 

305 

8,889 

290 

2,301 

1,329 

795 

66 

371 

4,826 

150 

6,671 

245 

1,291 

1,016 

548 

52 

'282 

6,912 

218 

8,728 

214 

2,344 

956 

566 

83 

364 


TABLE  D-4.— UNFILLED  VACANCIES  AND  LIVE  APPLICATIONS  AT  DECEMBER 

30,  1954 

(Sodhce:  U.I.C.  757) 


Office 


British  Columbia. . . . 

Chilliwack . 

Courtenay . 

Cranbrook . 

Dawson  Creek. . . . 

Duncan . 

Kamloops . 

Kelowna . 

Mission  City . 

Nanaimo . 

Nelson . 

New  Westminster 

Penticton . 

Port  Alberni . 

Prince  George. . . . 
Prince  Rupert .... 

Princeton . 

Trail . 

Vancouver . 

Vernon . 

Victoria . 

Whitehorse . 

Canada . 

Males . 

Females . 


Unfilled  Vacancies(^) 

Live  Applications 

(>) 

Previous 

Previous 

0) 

Previous 

Previous 

Dec.  30,1954 

Month 

Year 

Month 

Dec.  2,  1954 

Dec.  31,1953 

Dec.  30,1954 

Dec.  2,  1954 

Dec.  31,1953 

1,066 

3,844 

1,108 

55,604 

43,291 

56,2.33 

23 

29 

21 

1,690 

983 

1,677 

•  7 

13 

21 

1,703 

796 

1,769 

5 

11 

5 

745 

525 

1,018 

13 

13 

18 

445 

308 

331 

4 

21 

16 

1,055 

477 

1,087 

47 

39 

52 

829 

614 

859 

6 

4 

5 

1,052 

668 

1,247 

9 

17 

32 

1,408 

711 

1,475 

8 

7 

40 

2,186 

917 

2,259 

12 

15 

6 

1,155 

820 

1,413 

81 

104 

57 

6,081 

4,680 

6,016 

1 

1 

10 

1,190 

428 

1,434 

9 

11 

5 

782 

516 

813 

39 

61 

27 

2,026 

2,311 

2,042 

50 

134 

9 

1,261 

973 

1,323 

1 

2 

1 

240 

150 

267 

20 

15 

6 

890 

612 

1,173 

544 

3,133 

576 

25,837 

22,402 

24,571 

6 

15 

6 

1,515 

929 

1,646 

158 

179 

163 

3,092 

3,092 

3,531 

23 

20 

32 

422 

379 

282 

16,196 

26,608 

17,419 

465,764 

341,040 

439,271 

1  8,420 

16,104 

8,298 

371,959 

255,811 

354,965 

1  7,776 

10,504 

9,121 

93,805 

85,229 

84,306 

(')  Preliminary  subject  to  revision. 

(^)  Current  vacancies  only.  Deferred  v^acancies  are  excluded. 


TABLE  D-5.— PLACEMENTS  EFFECTED  BY  EMPLOYMENT  OFFICES 

(Soukce:  Form  U.I.C.  761) 

1949—1954 


Year 

Total 

Male 

Female 

Atlantic 

Region 

Quebec 

Region 

Ontario 

Region 

Prairie 

Region 

Pacific 

Region 

1949 . 

684,179 

464,363 

219,816 

44,811 

118,364 

281,080 

162,659 

77,265 

1950 . 

790,802 

5.59,882 

230,920 

56,732 

151,438 

321,354 

179,732 

81,546 

1951 . 

918,238 

655,933 

262,305 

68,895 

223,979 

332,499 

196,754 

96,111 

1952 . 

980,507 

677,777 

302,730 

84,640 

251,744 

320,684 

207,569 

115,870 

1953 . 

993,406 

661,167 

3.32,239 

76,913 

259,874 

342,678 

201,670 

112,271 

1954 . 

861,588 

545,452 

316,136 

67,893 

209,394 

277,417 

175,199 

131,685 

365 


TABLE  D-6.— VACANCIES  (>)  AND  PLACEMENTS  OF  NATIONAL  EMPLOYMENT  OFFICES,  OCTOBER  1  TO  DECEMBER  31,  1954 

(Soueck:  U.I.C.  751) 


Trans¬ 

fers 

out 

os 

os  CO 

c« 

CO  OS 

M  xH 

rf  CO 

uo 

C4>0  t^xoxOxO  OS  xH  CO  cO 
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TABLE  D-6.— VACANCIES  (i)  AND  PLACEMENTS  OF  NATIONAL  EMPLOYMENT  OFFICES,  OCTOBER  1  TO  DECEMBER  31,  1954 

Source:  U.I.C.  (751) 
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E — Unemployment  Insurance 

TIBLE  E-1— PERSONS  RECEIVING  REGULAR  BENEFIT,  NUMBER  OF  DAYS 

and  amount  of  benefit  paid 


Source:  Report  on  Operation  of  the  Unemployment  Insurance  Act,  D.B.S. 


Estimated 
Number 
Receiving 
Benefit 
in  Last 
Week  of 
the  Month* 

Month  of  December,  1954 

Province 

Number 

Com¬ 

mencing 

Benefit 

Days  Benefit  Paid 
(Disability  Days  in 
Brackets) 

Amount  of 
Benefit 
Paid 

6,687 

3,571 

90,249 

(288) 

310,405 

1,178 

1,077 

31,014 

(315) 

90,323 

10,384 

6,547 

266,322 

(3,028) 

864,163 

7,974 

6,670 

227,167 

(1,854) 

714,021 

84,392 

61,138 

1,858,678 

(28,293) 

5,679,484 

97,427 

55,602 

2,254,346 

(28,670) 

7,205,099 

13,773 

8,359 

313,259 

(5,101) 

958,953 

8,528 

5,966 

169,134 

(1,357) 

530,541 

11,076 

8,533 

253,572 

(3,127) 

803,508 

31,288 

17,197 

726,465 

(8,548) 

2,271,709 

271,707 

164,660 

6,190,206 

(80,581) 

19,428,206 

207,176 

110,736 

4,512,055 

(73,727) 

14,020,255 

218,323 

161,723 

5,413,801 

(49,978) 

16,882,107 

*  Week  containing  last  day  of  the  month. 


TABLE  E-3-ORDINARY  AND  SUPPLEMENTARY  BENEFIT  CLAIMANTS  ON  THE 
LIVE  UNEMPLOYMENT  REGISTER  AT  DECEMBER  31,  1954,  BY  DURATION  ON  THE 
REGISTER,  SEX  AND  PROVINCE,  AND  SHOWING  NUMBER  OF  DISABILITY  CASES* 

INCLUDED  IN  TOTAL 


Source:  Report  on  Operation  of  the  Unemployment  Insurance  Act,  D.B.S. 


Province  and  Sex 

Days  Continuously  on  the  Register 

December 

31,  1953 
Total 

Total 

6  and 
less 

7-12 

13-24 

25-48 

49-72 

73  and 
over 

Newfoundland . 

10,597 

(16) 

3,561 

2,198 

1,783 

1,718 

660 

677 

11,851 

(10) 

Male . 

10,296 

(15) 

3,497 

2,167 

1,753 

1,661 

623 

595 

11,566 

(8) 

Female . 

301 

(1) 

64 

31 

30 

57 

37 

82 

285 

(2) 

Prince  Edward  Island . 

2,570 

(10) 

746 

494 

471 

431 

187 

241 

2,561 

(9) 

Male . 

2,210 

(6) 

638 

430 

425 

379 

153 

185 

2,169 

(6) 

Female . 

360 

(4) 

108 

64 

46 

52 

34 

56 

392 

(3) 

Nova  Scotia . 

18,311 

(120) 

5,629 

2,321 

2,538 

3,099 

2,012 

2,712 

17,926 

(116) 

Male . 

16,391 

(102) 

5,077 

2,146 

2,336 

2,810 

1,771 

2,251 

16,222 

(103) 

F  emale . 

1,920 

(18) 

552 

175 

202 

289 

241 

461 

1,704 

(13) 

New  Brunswick . 

18,157 

(65) 

4,360 

3,120 

3,363 

3,654 

1,534 

2,126 

20,272 

(77) 

Male . 

15,563 

(54) 

3,778. 

2,793 

2,972 

3,168 

1,195 

1,657 

17,987 

(69) 

Female . 

2,594 

(11) 

582 

327 

391 

486 

339 

469 

2,285 

(8) 

Quebec . 

135,023(1,107) 

36,960 

20,485 

21,936 

22,291 

12,535 

20,816 

136,428 

(743) 

Male . 

108,170 

(702) 

30,690 

17,102 

18,637 

18,156 

9,436 

14,149 

110,584 

(482) 

Female . 

26,853 

(405) 

6,270 

3,383 

3,299 

4,135 

3,099 

6,667 

25,844 

(261) 

Ontario . 

138,945 

(946) 

35,214 

20,276 

22,600 

23,633 

13,464 

23,758 

105,332 

(632) 

Male . 

110,880 

(744) 

28,340 

16,924 

18,729 

18,908 

10,437 

17,542 

85,716 

(473) 

Female . 

28,065 

(202) 

6,874 

3,352 

3,871 

4,725 

3,027 

6,216 

19,616 

(159) 

Manitoba . 

21,901 

(208) 

6,756 

3,015 

3,479 

4,249 

1,728 

2,674 

19,231 

(116) 

Male . 

17,145 

(161) 

5,133 

2,522 

3,063 

3,425 

1,258 

1,744 

15,134 

(79) 

Female . 

4,756 

(47) 

1,623 

493 

416 

824 

470 

930 

4,097 

(37) 

Saskatchewan . 

14,594 

(63) 

4,159 

2,792 

2,967 

2,845 

861 

970 

10,049 

(46) 

Male . 

12,684 

(53) 

3,520 

2,600 

2,725 

2,514 

663 

662 

8,858 

(38) 

Female . 

1,910 

(10) 

639 

192 

242 

331 

198 

308 

1,191 

(S) 

Alberta . 

19,877 

(91) 

6,056 

3,249 

3,926 

3,453 

1,193 

2,000 

17,913 

(62) 

Male . 

16,952 

(74) 

5,332 

2,967 

3,533 

2,872 

827 

1,421 

15,839 

(56) 

Female . 

2,925 

(17) 

724 

282 

393 

581 

366 

579 

2,074 

(6) 

British  Columbia . 

51,795 

(257) 

14,491 

7,971 

8,447 

9,738 

5,094 

6,054 

49,470 

(187) 

Male . 

42,746 

(205) 

12,192 

7,010 

7,188 

8,097 

3,991 

4,268 

41,211 

(154) 

Female . 

9,049 

(52) 

2,299 

961 

1,259 

1,641 

1,103 

1,786 

8,259 

(33) 

CANADA . 

Male . 

431,770(2,883) 
353,037(2,116) 
78,733  (767) 

117,932 

98,197 

19,735 

65,921 

56,661 

9,260 

71,510 

61,361 

10,149 

75,111 

61,990 

13,121 

39,268 

30,354 

8,914 

62,028 

44,474 

17,554 

391,033(1,998) 
325,286(1,468) 
65,747  (530 ( 
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TABLE  E-3.— INITIAL  AND  RENEWAL  CLAIMS  FOR  BENEFIT  BY  PROVINCES 

DECEMBER,  1954 

Source:  Report  on  Operation  of  the  Unemployment  Insurance  Act,  D.B.S. 


Province 

Claims  filed  at  Local  Offices 

Disposal  of  Claims  (including  claims 
pending  from  previous  months) 

Total 

Initial* 

Renewal 

Total 

Disposed 

of 

Entitled 

to 

Benefit 

Not 

Entitled 

to 

Benefit 

Pending 

Newfoundland . 

Prince  Edward  Island . 

Nova  Scotia . 

New  Brunswick . 

Quebec . 

Ontario . 

Manitoba . 

Saskatchewan . 

Alberta . 

British  Columbia . 

Total  Canada,  December,  1954 . 

Total  Canada,  November,  1954 . 

Total  Canada,  December,  1953 . 

7,708 

1,795 

13,028 

12,201 

99,837 

99,886 

14,859 

10,135 

15,143 

35,898 

6,072 

1,340 

8,719 

8,829 

68,091 

65,897 

10,803 

7,560 

10,354 

23,494 

1,636 

455 

4,309 

3,372 

31,746 

33,989 

4,056 

2,575 

4,789 

12,404 

5,847 

1,543 

10,618 

10,468 

79,786 

84,707 

12,764 

8,630 

13,549 

32,262 

4.168 
1,225 
8,281 

8.168 
61,522 
65,514 

9,273 

6,481 

10,425 

24,666 

1,679 

318 

2,337 

2,300 

18,264 

19,193 

3,491 

2,149 

3,124 

7,596 

3,438 

483 

4,371 

3,792 

35,494 

30,667 

3,526 

3,100 

4,658 

9,538 

310.490t 

187,744 

292,236 

211,159 

114,198 

204,464 

99,331 

73,546 

87,772 

260,174t 

170,406 

246,157 

199,723 

140,075 

196,087 

60,451 

30,331 

60,070 

99,067 

48,751 

100,145 

*  Initial  claims  adjudicated  after  November  30  for  which  a  benefit  year  is  not  established  are  considered  for  sup¬ 
plementary  benefit.  (See  Table  E-5.) 

t  In  addition,  revised  claims  received  numbered  23,616.  J  In  addition,  22,933  revised  claims  were  disposed  of.  Of 
these,  1,870  were  special  requests  not  granted,  and  1,042  were  appeals  by  claimants.  There  were  3,369  pending  at  the 
end  of  the  month. 


TABLE  E-4.— ESTIM.ATES  OF  THE  INSURED  POPULATION  UNDER  THE 
UNEMPLOATMENT  INSURANCE  ACT 

Source:  Report  on  Operation  of  the  Unemployment  Insurance  Act,  D.B.S. 


At  Beginning  of  Month: 

Total 

Employed 

Claimants* 

3,230,000 

3,076,400 

153,600 

3,276,000 

3,0.37,500 

238,500 

3,328,000 

2,937,000 

391,000t 

3,339,000 

2,844,200 

494,800t 

3,342,000 

2,829,400 

612,6Q0t 

3,317,000 

2,806,300 

611,700t 

. 

3,161,000 

2,822,600 

338,400 

June  . 

3,150,000 

2,902,200 

247,800 

3,180,000 

2,980,500 

199,500 

3,190,000 

3,001,100 

188,900 

3,206,000 

3,014,700 

191,300 

3,219,000 

3,031,300 

187,700 

3,216,000 

3,006,900 

209,100 

*  Ordinary  claimants  on  the  live  unemployment  register  on  last  working  day  of  preceding  month, 
t  Includes  supplementary  benefit  claimants. 


TABLE  E-5.— INITIAL  CLAIMS  FOR  SUPPLEMENTARY  BENEFIT  AND  THEIR 

DISPOSITION,  DECEMBER,  19.54* 


Source:  Report  on  Operation  of  the  Unemployment  Insurance  Act,  D.B.S. 


Province 

Claims 

Considered 

December 

1954 

Claims 

Considered 

December 

1953 

Entitled  to 
Benefit 

Not 

Entitled 
to  Benefit 

1,016 

507 

443 

573 

244 

199 

164 

80 

1,681 

1,073 

1,180 

501 

1,735 

1,431 

1,080 

655 

13,500 

7,270 

9,216 

4,284 

15,023 

8,573 

10,898 

4,125 

2,888 

2,214 

2,076 

812 

1,601 

948 

870 

731 

2,056 

1,454 

1,231 

825 

5,785 

4,154 

3,807 

1,978 

45,529t 

27,823 

30,965 

14,564 

*  See  explanatory  note  on  p.  333  ,  _ 

t  There  were,  in  addition,  72  renewal  claims  in  December,  1954  and  18  in  December,  1953. 
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F — Prices 

TABLE  F-l.— TOTAL  AND  MAIN  COMPONENTS  OF  THE  CONSUMER  PRICE  INDEX 

(1949  =  100) 

Calculated  by  the  Dominion  Bureau  of  Statistics 


— 

Total 

Food 

Shelter 

Clothing 

Household 

Operation 

Other 
Commod¬ 
ities  and 
Services 

1949 — Year . 

100-0 

100-0 

100-0 

100-0 

100-0 

100- 

1950 — Year . 

102-9 

102-6 

106-2 

99-7 

102-4 

103- 

1951 — Year . 

113-7 

117-0 

114-4 

109-8 

113-1 

111-. 

1952 — Year . 

116-5 

116-8 

120-2 

111-8 

116-2 

116-( 

1 953 — December . 

115-8 

112-1 

125-2 

110-2 

117-4 

116-; 

Year . 

115-5 

112-6 

123-6 

110-1 

117-0 

115-. 

1954 — January . 

115-7 

111-6 

125-4 

110-1 

117-5 

116-^ 

February . 

115-7 

111-7 

125-4 

110-0 

117-5 

116-. 

March . 

115-5 

110-7 

125-6 

109-8 

117-6 

116-( 

April . 

115-6 

110-4 

125-6 

109-9 

118-1 

117-i 

May . 

115-5 

110-2 

125-8 

109-9 

117-3 

117-J 

June . 

116-1 

112-0 

126-4 

109-7 

117-1 

117-f 

July . 

116-2 

112-1 

126-6 

109-6 

117-2 

117-f 

August . 

117-0 

114-4 

127-0 

109-6 

117-2 

m-' 

September . 

116-8 

113-8 

127-2 

109-5 

117-2 

117-t 

October . 

116-8 

113-8 

127-4 

108-4 

117-3 

117-E 

November . 

116-8 

113-4 

127-9 

108-2 

117-2 

118-i 

December . 

116-6 

112-6 

128-2 

108-1 

117-1 

118-5 

1955 — January . 

116-4 

112-1 

128-4 

108-1 

117-1 

118-5 

February . 

116-3 

111-5 

128-5 

108-1 

117-1 

118-5 

TABLE  F-2.— CONSUMER  PRICE  INDEXES  FOR  REGIONAL  CITIES  OF  CANADA  4T 

THE  BEGINNING  OF  JANUARA,  1955 

(1949  =  100) 

Source:  Dominion  Bureau  of  Statistics 


Total 


Jan.  2nd, 
1954 

Dec.  1st, 
1954 

(0  St.  John’s,  Nfld . 

Halifax . 

102-6 

113-2 

102-9 

114.5 

Saint  John . 

115-4 

117-5 

Montreal . 

116-7 

117-0 

Ottawa . 

115-3 

117-0 

Toronto . 

117-7 

118-8 

Winnipeg . 

114-9 

115-5 

Saskatoon — Regina . 

Edmonton — Calgarv . 

113- 2 

114- 4 

113-9 

115-0 

Vancouver . 

116-2 

118-3 

Jan.  3rd, 


Food 


Shelter 


Clothing 


1955 


102-6 

101-1 

114-3 

107-0 

117-4 

112-9 

117-1 

115-1 

117-0 

111-2 

118-9 

110-6 

115-5 

110-8 

113-9 

110-1 

114-6 

110-0 

118-4 

111-8 

108-0 

101-8 

123-3 

114-4 

124-1 

116-5 

134-4 

107-2 

131-9 

111-3 

145-2 

110-4 

125-7 

112-7 

115-4 

114-9 

121-0 

112-6 

126-1 

112-6 

House¬ 

hold 

Operation 

Other 

Com¬ 

modities 

and 

Services 

100-8 

103-6 

119-0 

116-9 

116-4 

123-0 

115-8 

116-9 

116-7 

119-6 

116-2 

119-4 

113-5 

118-0 

117-9 

113-2 

115-7 

118-4 

125-4 

122-4 

actuSlLls ofpS to 


compare 


(>)  St.  John’s  Index  on  the  base— June  1951  =  100. 
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G — Strikes  and  Lockouts 


TABLE  G-1.  STRIKES  AND  ^Og^OJ^I^IN^CANADA,  JANUARY  AND  DECEMBER 


Date 

Number  of  Strikes 
and  Lockouts 

Number  of  Workers 
Involved 

Time  Loss 

Com¬ 

mencing 

During 

Month 

In 

Existence 

Com¬ 

mencing 

During 

Month 

In 

Existence 

In 

Man- 

Working 

Days 

Per  Cent 
of 

Estimated 

Working 

Time 

1955* 

January . 

16t 

16 

11,1061 

11,106 

218,145 

0-26 

1954* 

December . 

6 

16 

301 

12,169 

240,841 

0’29 

January . 

241 

24 

10,6191 

10,619 

156,969 

0-19 

*  Preliminary  figures. 


+  Strikes  unterminated  at  the  end  of  the  previous  year  are  included  in  these  totals. 

includes  lockouts  as  well  as  strikes  but  a  lockout,  or  an  industrial 
condition  Y^ich  is  undoubtedly  a  lockout,  is  not  often  encountered.  In  the  statistical  table,  therefore 
^rikes  and  lockouts  are  recorded  together.  A  strike  or  lockout  included  as  such  in  the  records  of  the 
department  is  a  cessation  of  work  involving  six  or  more  employees  and  lasting  at  least  one  workin"- 
day.  strikes  of  less  tha.n  one  day  s  duration  and  strikes  involving  less  than  six  employees  are  not 
included  in  the  publ^hed  record  unless  ten  days  or  more  time  loss  is  caused  but  a  separate  record  of 
sucn  strikes  is  maintained  in  the  Department  and  these  figures  are  given  in  the  annual  review.  The 
records  include  all  strikes  and  lockouts  which  come  to  the  knowledge  of  the  Department  and  the 
methods  taken  to  obtain  information  preclude  the  probability  of  omissions  of  strikes  of  importance 
tntormation  as  to  a  strike  involving  a  small  number  of  employees  or  for  a  short  period  of  time  is  fre¬ 
quently  not  received  until  some  time  after  its  commencement. 
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TABLE  G-2.— STRIKES  AND  LOCKOUTS  IN  CANADA,  JANUARY  1955  (i) 


Industry,  Occupation 
and  Locality 

Number  Involved 

Time  Loss 
In  Man- 
Working 
Days 

Date 

Began 

Particulars  (^) 

Establish¬ 

ments 

Workers 

Strikes  and  Lockouts  in  Progress  Prior  to  January  1955 


Manufacturing— 
Vegetable  Foods, 
etc. — 

Canning  factory 
workers, 
Penticton, 
Kelowna, 
Mission  City, 
Ashcroft  and 
Vancouver, 

B.C. 

5 

531 

2,500 

Oct.  19, 
1954 

For  a  new  agreement  providing  for 
increased  wages  and  fringe  bene¬ 
fits,  following  reference  to  con¬ 
ciliation  board:  concluded 

January  10;  conciliation;  com¬ 
promise. 

Boots  and  Shoes 
(  Leather ) — 
Shoe  factory 
workers, 

London,  Ont. 

1 

(^) 

58 

870 

Dec.  29, 
1954 

Protest  against  language  used  by 
foreman  in  supervising  oper¬ 
ations;  concluded  January  21; 
conciliation;  in  favour  of  em¬ 
ployer. 

Textiles,  Clothing, 
etc. — 

Shirt  factory 
workers, 

Montreal,  Que. 

1 

75 

1,200 

Oct.  7, 
1954 

For  a  union  agreement  providing 
for  increased  wages,^  following 
reference  to  arbitration  board; 
concluded  January  24;  negoti¬ 
ations;  in  favour  of  workers. 

Hosiery  factory 
workers, 

Montreal,  Que. 

1 

60 

1,420 

Nov.  4, 
1954 

For  implementation  of  award  of 
arbitration  board  for  same  piece¬ 
work  rates  for  knitters  in  union 
agreement  under  negotiations, 
instead  of  proposed  reduction; 
concluded  January  29;  negoti¬ 
ations;  compromise. 

Metal  Products — 
Motor  vehicle 
factory  and 
parts  depot 
workers, 

Windsor, 

Oakville, 

Etobicoke, 

Ont. 

3 

7,765 

163,000 

Oct.  10, 
Oct.  15, 
Nov.  15, 
1954 

For  new  agreements  providing 
for  increased  wages,  change  in 
seniority  clause  and  fringe  bene¬ 
fits,  following  reference  to  con¬ 
ciliation  boards;  concluded 

January  28;  negotiations;  com¬ 
promise. 

Plumbing  and 
heating 
equipment 
factory  workers, 
Toronto,  Ont. 

2 

(Q 

736 

15,450- 

Oct.  21, 
1954 

For  a  new  agreement  providing  for 
increased  wages,  following  refer¬ 
ence  to  conciliation  board;  un¬ 
concluded. 

Radio  parts 
factory  workers, 
Toronto,  Ont. 

1 

85 

1,785 

Nov.  1, 
1954 

For  implementation  of  award  of 
conciliation  board  for  increased 
wages  in  new  agreement  under 
negotiations;  partial  return  of 
workers;  unconcluded. 

Electrical 
apparatus 
factory  workers 
Winnipeg, 

Man. 

1 

41 

410 

Dec.  9, 
1954 

For  a  new  agreement  providing  for 
closed  shop  and  Rand  formula 
for  union  dues;  concluded  by 
January  15;  replacement  and 
return  of  workers;  in  favour  of 
employer. 

Miscellaneous — 
Linoleum 
factory  workers 
Montreal  and 
Farnham,  Que 

2 

1,358 

28,500 

Nov.  16, 
1954 

For  new  agreements  providing  for 
increased  wages,  following  refer¬ 
ence  to  arbitration  boards;  un¬ 
concluded. 
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TABLE  G-2.— STRIKES  AND  LOCKOUTS  IN  CANADA,  JANUARY  1955  (>) 


Industry,  Occupation 
and  Locality 


Number  Involved 


Establish¬ 

ments 


Workers 


Time  Loss 
In  Man- 
Working 
Days 


Date 

Began 


Particulars  (2) 


Strikes  and  Lockouts  in  Progress  Prior  to  January  1955— Concluded 


CONSTHUCTION— 
Buildings  and 
Structures — 
Carpenters  and 
electricians, 
Hamilton, 
Ont. 


1 

12 

250 

Dec.  23, 

1954 

For  a  union  agreement  and  pro¬ 
testing  employment  of  labourers 
to  erect  concrete  forms;  un¬ 
concluded. 


Strikes  and  Lockouts  Commencing  During  January  1955 


M.^nufactuhing — 
Boots  and  Shoes 
(  Leather ) — 
Shoe  factory 
workers, 
Quebec,  Que. 


Printing  and 

Publishing — 
Steel  plate 
printers, 
Ottawa,  Ont. 


Metal  Products — 
Tool  factory 
workers, 

St.  Catharines, 
Ont. 


Shipbuilding — 

Electricians,  1 

North 
Vancouver, 

B.C. 


Construction — 

Highway — 

Labourers,  1 

South 

Burnaby, B.C. 

Transportation  and 
Public 
Utilities— 

M  iscel  laneous — 

Radio  station  1 

employees, 

Jonquiere, 

Que. 


207 

930 

Jan.  25 

36 

360 

Jan.  3 

(Q 

31 

110 

Jan.  18 

(®) 

94 

1,175 

Jan.  13 

5 

35 

Jan.  21 

12 

150 

Jan.  17 

For  a  new  agreement  providing  for 
prevailing  rates  for  all  classifil 
cations,  closed  shop  and  other 
changes;  unconcluded. 


For  a  greater  increase  in  wages 
than  recommended  by  concili¬ 
ation  board  in  new  agreements 
under  negotiations;  concluded 
January  14;  negotiations;  in 
favour  of  workers. 


For  a  new  agreement  providing  for 
increased  wages  and  reduced 
hours  from  41i  to  40  per  week, 
following  reference  to  conciliation 
board;  concluded  January  21; 
negotiations;  compromise. 


For  a  greater  increase  in  wages 
than  recommended  by  concili¬ 
ation  board  and  double  time  for 
all  overtime  in  new  agreement 
under  negotiations;  unconcluded. 


For  payment  of  building  con¬ 
struction  rate  in.stead  of  road 
construction  rate;  unconcluded. 


Alleged  discrimination  in  dismis¬ 
sal  of  four  workers;  concluded 
.January  31;  negotiations;  in 
favour  of  employer. 


(’)  Preliminary  data  based  where  possible  on  reports  from  parties  concerned,  in  some  cases  in¬ 
complete;  subject  to  revision  for  the  annual  review. 


(2)  In  this  table  the  date  of  commencement  is  that  on  which  time  loss  first  occurred  and  the  date 
of  conclusion  is  the  last  day  on  which  time  was  lost  to  an  appreciable  extent. 


(3)  106  indirectly  affected;  (^)  205  indirectly  affected;  ('')  9  indirectly  affected;  (®)  755  indirectly 
affected. 
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PUBLICAIIONS  OF  THE  DEPARTMENT  OF  LABOUR 

Obtainable  from  the  Queen’s  Printer,  Supervisor  of  Government  Publications 


The  Labour  Gazette  (monthly) 

The  Official  Journal  of  the  Department  of 
Labour  of  Canada.  Contains^  items  of  cur¬ 
rent  interest,  statistics  and  articles  on  a  wide 
variety  of  subjects  in  the  labour^  field,  in¬ 
cluding  industrial  relations,  conciliation  and 
disputes,  prices  and  the  cost  of  living,  em¬ 
ployment,  wages  and  hours  of  work,  activities 
of  labour  organizations,  labour  legislation, 
legal  decisions  affecting  labour,  activities  of 
the  National  Employment  Service  and  the 
Unemployment  Insurance  Commission, labour 
demand  and  supply,  _  immigration,_  social, 
industrial  and  economic  conditions  in  other 
countries,  activities  of  the  International 
Labour  Organization. 

Subscription  Rates;  11.50  per  annum  in  Canada; 
students’  rate  $1.00;  $3.00  per  annum,  other 
countries.  Groups  of  5  or  more,  50  cents  per 
annum.  Single  copies,  25  cents  (English  or 
French). 


Reprints  from  The  Labour  Gazette 

The  Canadian  Worker  in  a  Changing  Economy, 
September  1950. 

Canada  and  the  World  Movement  towards 
Social  Justice,  September  1960. 

Security  Provisions  in  Collective  Agreements, 
Manufacturing  Industry,  October  1951. 
Numbers  of  Workers  Affected  by  Collective 
Agreements  in  Canada,  1950,  by  Industry, 
December  1951. 

Cost  of  Living  Escalator  Clauses  in  Collective 
Agreements,  December  1951. 

Wages,  Hours  and  Working  Conditions  in  the 
Primary  Textile  Industry,  May  1952. 

The  Normal  Work  Week  in  the  Canadian 
Manufacturing  Industries  at  October  1951, 
June  1952. 

Working  Conditions  of  Plant  and  Office  Em¬ 
ployees,  1949-53  (October  and  November 
1953). 

10  cents  a  copy:  orders  of  20  or  more,  5  cents; 
100  or  more,  4  cents  (English  or  French). 

Annual  Report  of  The  Department  of  Labour 

(Covers  fiscal  year  ending  March  31) 

25  cents  a  copy  (English  or  French) . 

Annual  Report  on  Labour  Organization  in 

Canada  (covers  calendar  year). 

Deals  with  growth  of  labour  organization  in 
Canada,  distribution  of  local  unions  and  union 
membership,  structure  and  membership  of 
labour  organization,  the  labour  press  and 
international  unions,  and  contains  a  directory 
of  trade  union  officials. 

25  cents  a  copy  (English  or  French). 


Labour  Legislation  in  Canada  (Consolidated 
volume,  published  at  intervals  of  from  5  to 
10  years  since  1915,  and  annual  supplements) 
Provides  in  convenient  form  the  text  of  labour 
law  in  Canada.  Text  or  a  summary  of  all 
federal  and  provincial  labour  laws  and 
statutory  orders  made  under  them.  Latest 
consolidation  includes  all  labour  laws  on 
statute-books  at  December  31,  1948.  $2. 


Strikes  and  Lockouts  in  Canada 

Furnishes  a  complete  record  of  all  strikes  and 
lockouts  occurring  in  Canada  during  current 
year.  Tables  and  related  texts  showing 
strikes  and  lockouts  by  years,  by  areas,  by 
industries,  including  time  lost,  number  of 
workers  involved,  duration,  etc. 

15  cents  a  copy  (English  or  French). 

Annual  Report  on  Wage  Rates  and  Hours  of 
Labour  in  Canada 

Consolidates  the  results  of  the  Annual  Survey 
of  Wage  Rates  and  Hours  of  Labour  in  Can¬ 
ada.  Tables  giving  index  numbers  of  wage 
rates  for  certain  industries,  and  for  mining 
and  logging.  Tables  setting  out  wage  rates 
and  hours  of  labour  in  manufacturing  in¬ 
dustries,  including  primary  textiles,  clothing, 
rubber,  pulp,  lumber,  edible  plant,  edible 
animal,  fur,  leather,  etc.  Wage  rates  in 
construction,  transportation,  trade  and  service 
industries  are  also  included. 

25  cents  a  copy.  (English  or  F rench) . 

Provincial  Labour  Standards  Concerning  Child 
Labour,  Holidays,  Hours  of  Work,  Minimum 
Wages,  Weekly  Rest-Day  and  Workmen’s 
Compensation  (annual) 

Provides  a  ready  comparison  of  the  legislative 
standard  in  effect  in  all  provinces  concerning 
the  subjects  listed  in  the  title. 

10  cents  a  copy.  (English  or  French). 

Workmen’s  Compensation  in  Canada— A 
Comparison  of  Provincial  Laws  (annual). 

Sets  out  similarities  and  differences  in  pro¬ 
vincial  Workmen’s  Compensation  Acts  and 
contains  tables  showing  the  benefits  payable 
under  each  Act  and  the  industrial  diseases 
compensated. 

10  cents  a  copy.  (English  or  French). 

Apprenticeship  in  Canada 

This  bulletin  outlines  the  provincial  appren¬ 
ticeship  plans  and  gives  details  of  their 
method  of  operation. 

15  cents  a  copy.  (English  or  French). 

Working  and  Living  Conditions  in  Canada 

(issued  periodically). 

A  series  of  publication.s  prepared  in  conjunction 
with  the  Department  of  Citizenship  and 
Immigration  primarily  for  the  use  of  Canadian 
immigration  officials  abroad  in  explaining 
different  aspects  of  labour  to  prospective 
immigrants.  Contains  information  con¬ 
cerning  employment,  wages  and  earnings, 
hours  and  working  conditions,  social  security, 
collective  bargaining  and  labour  organization, 
and  technical  personnel  training  and  guid¬ 
ance. 

10  cents  in  Canada,  free  abroad . 

Vocational  Education  in  Canada 

This  publication  explains  the  development  of 
technical  and  vocational  education  by  prov¬ 
inces  and  covers  the  provincial  technical  and 
vocational  schools  and  programs. 

15  cents  a  copy.  (English), 
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Lconomics  and  Research  Branch,  Department  of  Labour,  Canada 


Current  Manpower  Situation 

As  usual  during  March,  labour  requirements  declined  to  their  loiv 
point  and  unemployment  rose  to  its  seasonal  peak.  The  amount 
of  change  in  the  labour  market  situation  was  small  compared  with  the 
changes  of  earlier  months.  Unemployment  continued  to  rise  slowly  during 
the  first  half  of  the  month,  reaching  a  new  post-war  high  at  mid-March, 
but  fell  steadily  in  the  second  half,  as  the  normal  spring  pick-up  gained 
strength. 


Reports  received  at  the  end  of  March  indicate  that  unemployment 
continued  to  rise  during  the  first  three  weeks  of  the  month  and  then  fell 
steadily  but  unevenly  across  the  country.  In  British  Columbia,  an  in¬ 
creasing  backlog  of  orders  for  lumber  strengthened  the  spring  pick-up 
in  employment  and  a  strong  upturn  was  recorded  in  agriculture  in  the 
Prairie  Provinces.  The  rising  labour  requirements  of  manufacturing 
were  still  evident  in  Ontario,  although  the  employment  increase  was 
not  as  marked  during  March  as  in  February.  The  effect  of  these  gains 
was  offset  by  the  release  of  workers  in  Quebec  and  the  Atlantic  Prov¬ 
inces.  Employment  decreases  in  these  regions  were  largely  concen¬ 
trated  in  pulpwood  logging  areas,  where  hauling  operations  were  coming 
to  a  close. 
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The  foregoing  developments 
were  reflected  in  the  results  of  the 
latest  labour  force  survey  conducted 
by  the  Dominion  Bureau  of  Statistics 
in  the  week  ended  March  19.  During 
that  week,  the  number  of  persons 
with  jobs  was  estimated  to  be 
4,999,000,  a  seasonal  drop  of  some 
13,000  from  the  previous  month  but 
a  gain  of  about  30,000  from  the 
same  month  in  1954, 

The  increase  in  employment 
over  the  preceding  year  was  still 
substantially  short  of  the  growth 
in  the  number  of  persons  partici¬ 
pating  in  the  labour  force.  Conse¬ 
quently,  the  estimated  number  of 

persons  without  jobs  and  seeking 
work  (401,000)  together  with  those 
laid  off  for  a  full  week  (18,000) 
totalled  419,000,  or  some  80,000 
more  than  last  year. 

The  year-to-year  increase  in 

unemployment  indicated  by  these 

figures  was  accompanied  by  an 

increase  in  the  length  of  time  un- 

In  the  March  issue,  the  li  n es  representing  employed  perSOnS  have  been  look- 

persons  with  jobs  in  non-agri cultural  in-  •  ^  ^  i 

dustrles  for  1953  and  for  1  9  54  were  inad-  for  Work.  On  the  average.  31 

vertently  tran8ix)sed.  r  ii  .  i  ~  i 

per  cent  oi  all  persons  without  jobs 
and  seeking  work  in  the  first  quarter  of  this  year  had  been  jobless  for 
more  than  three  months,  compared  with  26  per  cent  for  tlie  first  quarter 
quarter  of  1954. 

The  labour  force  and  its  various  components  have  displayed  some 
notable  changes  during  the  past  two  years  (see  accompanying  chart). 
During  the  past  four  months,  for  example,  the  average  year-to-year  in¬ 
crease  in  the  labour  force  has  been  close  to  100,000  persons.  This  high 
rate  of  annual  increase  has  partially  offset  the  unusually  low  rate  of 
growth  prevailing  in  the  earlier  months  of  last  year.  In  the  first  half  of 
1954  the  labour  force  showed  an  annual  increase  of  only  35,000. 

Other  significant  changes  become  apparent  when  agricultural  and 
non-agri cul tural  employment  trends  are  examined  separately.  In  recent 
months,  the  number  of  persons  with  jobs  in  agriculture  has  once  again 
fallen  below  year-earlier  levels.  This  return  to  the  earlier  post-war 
trend  followed  a  six-month  period  in  which  the  farm  labour  force  increased 
on  a  year-to-year  basis.  Non-farm  employment,  on  the  other  hand,  has 
been  substantially  higher  than  the  comparable  figures  in  1954  since 
January,  after  beihg  well  below  yeai-earlier  levels  for  more  than  a  year. 

The  year-to-year  increase  in  non-farm  employment  during  the  first 
quarter  of  1955  reflects  a  rising  level  of  output  in  a  variety  of  industries. 
Housing  construction  continued  to  show  substantial  gains  over  last  year 
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during  the  first  two  months,  although  activity  appeared  to  slow  down  in 
March.  Manufacturing  output  during  February  showed  marie ed  increases  in 
the  production  of  motor  vehicles,  iron  and  steel  products  and  wood  prod¬ 
ucts,  Mineral  output  also  increased  over  the  preceding  year,  although  this 
comparison  is  distorted  by  the  strike  of  metal  miners  in  progress  at  the 
beginning  of  last  year. 

The  Construction  Industry 

Average  annual  employment  in  the  construction  industry^  rose  steadi¬ 
ly  from  1945  to  1952  and  then  fell  somewhat  in  the  next  two  years  (see 
accompanying  chart).  The  latest  monthly  employment  indexes  suggest 
that  the  decline  in  total  construction  employment  may  be  at  an  end.  In 
the  second  half  of  1954,  employment  in  the  construction  of  buildings 
and  structures  still  appeared  to  be  falling  but  in  the  construction  of 
highways,  bridges  and  streets  it  was  higher  than  a  year  before.  Con¬ 
sequently,  total  construction  employment  was  almost  the  same  at  the 
end  of  1954  as  at  the  end  of  1953. 

Tracing  employment  trends  in  the  two  main  components  of  the  in¬ 
dustry  shows  that  since  1947  employment  in  building  construction  rose 
more  quickly  than  did  the  total  construction  figure  and  reached  a  peak 
in  1943.  Employment  in  other  types  of  construction  climbed  steadily 
until  1948,  declined  slightly  in  1949  and  then  continued  at  a  stable 
level  until  1954,  interrupted  only  by  a  brief  spurt  in  1952. 

Figures  on  the  value  of  new  construction  (see  table  p.  380)  show 
steady  growth  from  1945  to  1955;  the  forecast  for  1955  is  almost  seven 
times  as  great  as  actual  expenditures  in  1945.  Residential,  non-resi- 
dential  and  engineering  values  all  show  steady  growth,  broken  here  and 
there  by  minor  reversals.  The  value  of  new  residential  construction  fell 
slightly  in  1951  and  1952  compared  with  1950;  that  of  non-residential 
construction  showed  a  minor  drop  in  1954  compared  with  the  previous 
year.  Engineering  construction  declined  somewhat  in  1953  and  1954. 
In  all  types  of  construction,  however,  the  outlook  for  1955  is  for  ex¬ 
penditures  greater  than  in  any  previous  year. 


The  slight  declines  in  the 
value  of  engineering  construction 
in  1953  and  1954  and  of  non-resi¬ 
dential  construction  in  1954  coin¬ 
cided  with  the  decline  in  con¬ 
struction  employment.  However, 
the  strength  of  residential  con¬ 
struction  largely  offset  these 
declines,  so  that  total  expendi¬ 
tures  continued  to  rise.  The  fore¬ 
cast  expenditures  for  1955,  which 
are  10  per  cent  higher  than  the 
preliminary  estimate  of  actual  ex¬ 
penditures  for  1954,  support  the 
view  that  construction  employment 
in  1955  will  at  least  equal  that  of 


ANNUAL  AVERAGES  OF  EMPLOYMENT  INDEXES 
IN  CONSTRUCTION,  CANADA 


1954. 

1  Rased  on  the  annual  indexes  of  employment  prepared  by  the  Employment  and 
P a vrolls  section  of  Dominion  Bureau  of  Statistics.  The  indexes  are  calculated  from 
fiemes  supplied  by  contractors  usually  employing  15  or  more  persons. 
E^UmatTs  of  tot^  construction  employment  obtained  from  the  Labour  Force  Survey  show 

similar  movements,  379 
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Value  of  New  Construction 
(millions  of  dollars) 


Year 

Total 

Building 

Engineering 

Residential 

Other 

1945 

707 

286 

252 

169 

1946 

1,074 

413 

356 

305 

194  7 

1,424 

540 

482 

402 

1948 

1,877 

668 

632 

577 

1949 

2,124 

776 

707 

641 

1950 

2,366 

845 

885 

636 

1951 

2,734 

821 

948 

965 

1952 

3,282 

826 

1,093 

1,363 

1953, 

3,665 

1,084 

1,252 

1,329 

1954, 

3,694 

1,169 

1,230 

1,295 

1955  ^ 

4,064 

1,283 

1,333 

1,448 

^Preliminary 

^Forecast 

Source;  Dominion  Bureau  of  Statistics. 


Seasonal  Variations 

Employment  in  the  construction  industry  has  always  been  subject 
to  wide  seasonal  variations.  The  amplitude  of  seasonal  employment 
variations  declined  during  the  Second  World  War,  increased  from  1945 
to  1948  and  became  fairly  steady  in  the  years  1948-54.  Seasonal  em¬ 
ployment  variations  in  the  construction  of  highways,  bridges  and  streets 
are,  on  the  average,  more  than  double  those  in  the  construction  of 
buildings  and  structures  (see  accompanying  chart).  This  difference  may 
be  traced  directly  to  the  circumstances  under  which  construction  is 
carried  out  in  these  two  divisions  of  the  construction  industry.  A  con¬ 
siderable  part  of  the  work  in  construction  of  buildings  and  structures 
is  carried  on  under  cover  and  therefore  can  be  done  in  the  winter;  on 
the  other  hand,  highways  and  streets  are  exposed  to  the  elements  the 
year  round  and  snow  and  cold  weather  are  necessarily  a  greater  hindrance 
to  their  construction  than  to  the  construction  of  buildings. 


Seasonal  variations  in  construction  employment  are  greatest  in 
the  Prairie  and  Maritime  provinces  and  smallest  in  Ontario.  These 
differences  are  probably  the  result  of  two  factors:  climate  and  the  degree 
of  mechanization.  Ontario  and  Quebec,  which  generally  speaking  have 
a  more  severe  climate  than  the  Maritime  Provinces,  experience  smaller 
seasonal  variations  in  construction  employment.  They  have,  moreover, 
a  much  larger  volume  of  construction  and  hence  probably  have  a  greater 
per  capita  investment  in  construction  equipment.  Mechanical  equipment 
may  be  expected  to  cut  down  seasonality  in  construction  employment. 
First  of  all,  it  enables  work  to  be  done  in  the  winter  that  would  other¬ 
wise  be  impossible,  and  in  addition  the  cost  of  keeping  equipment  idle 
in  winter  creates  a  financial  incentive  for  contractors  to  try  to  do  more 
winter  work. 
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Labour-Manogement  Relations 


At  mid-April,  collective  bargaining  was  in  progress  in  a  number  of 
industries  throughout  the  country,  including  logging,  pulp  and 
paper,  automobile  manufacturing,  mining,  construction  and  aircraft.  At 
the  same  time  it  was  announced  that  strike  activity  during  March  1955 
reached  the  lowest  point  since  April  1951  in  terms  of  time  lost.  In  the 
first  three  months  of  1955,  the  numbers  of  workers  idle  and  of  man-days 
lost  through  stoppages  were  comparable  to  the  totals  for  the  first  quarter 
of  last  year. 

Guaranteed  Employment  Plan  Formally  Demanded 

The  United  Automobile  Workers  (CIO-CCL)  recently  included  a 
demand  for  a  guaranteed  annual  wage  in  contract  negotiations  with  Gen¬ 
eral  Motors  of  Canada,  Limited,  at  Oshawa,  Ont.  The  UAW  served  the 
same  demand  on  General  Motors  in  the  United  States. 

Current  Settlements  and  Negotiations 

Grain  Elevators  —  Following  a  brief  strike  at  mid-month,  a  settlement 
was  reported  between  the  Lakehead  Terminal  Operators  Association 
and  the  Brotherhood  of  Railway  and  Steamship  Clerks,  Freight  Handlers, 
Express  and  Station  Employees  (AFL-TLC).  The  agreement,  which 
concluded  negotiations  begun  in  late  1953,  was  reached  with  the  help 
of  a  mediator  appointed  by  the  federal  Minister  of  Labour.  The  terras  of 
settlement  include  a  3-year  contract  running  from  January  1,  1954,  to 
December  31,  1956,  two  additional  paid  statutory  holidays  for  a  total 
of  eight  days,  a  contributory  health  and  welfare  plan  and  a  12-cents- 
per-hour  wage  increase  distributed  as  follows:  5  cents  retroactive  to 
January  1,  1954,  3  cents  retroactive  to  October  1,  1954,  2  cents  re¬ 
troactive  to  January  1,  1955,  and  2  cents  effective  January  1,  1956. 

Stevedoring  —  A  collective  agreement  was  reached  between  the  Shipping 
Federation  of  British  Columbia  and  the  International  Longshoremen's 
and  Warehousemen's  Union  (CCL)  covering  deep-sea  longshoremen  on 
the  West  Coast.  Under  the  new  contract,  which  became  effective  last 
March  1,  the  basic  wage  rate  was  increased  by  8  cents  to  $2.19  per  hour. 

Longshoremen  in  Montreal  also  approved  a  settlement  between  the 
Shipping  Federation  of  Canada  and  the  International  Longshoremen's 
Association  (TLC).  Included  in  the  new  contract  are  a  5-cent-an-hour 
wage  increase,  bringing  the  basic  rate  to  $1.83  an  hour,  and  an  increase 
of  3  cents  in  the  vacation,  social  security  and  pension  fund.  Total  con¬ 
tributions  by  the  employers  to  the  fund  are  now  15  cents  per  hour. 

Rubber  Products  —  Negotiations  have  been  in  progress  for  some  months 
between  unions  and  several  rubber  products  firms  in  Onteirio  and  Quebec. 
In  Ontario,  workers  covered  by  these  negotiations  are  represented  by  the 
United  Rubber,  Cork,  Linoleum  and  Plastic  Workers  (CIO-CCL);  in 
Quebec,  by  directly  chartered  locals  of  the  Trades  and  Labour  Congress. 

Negotiations  in  Ontario  so  far  have  resulted  in  several  settlements 
reported  to  include  a  4-cent-per-hour  increase  in  wage  rates  and  other 
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benefits  (L.G.,  Mar.,  p.  250).  Recent  agreements  reached  by  the  union 
cover  two  Hamilton  plants  of  Firestone  Tire  and  Rubber  Company  and 
the  Bowmanville  plant  of  the  Goodyear  Tire  and  Rubber  Company.  The 
dispute  between  the  union  and  the  Goodyear  Tire  and  Rubber  Co.  of 
Canada,  Limited,  at  New  Toronto  is  being  referred  to  conciliation.  The 
union  is  still  engaged  in  direct  negotiations  with  a  number  of  other 
companies  in  Ontario.  No  settlement  had  been  reported  by  mid-April  in 
the  negotiations  in  progress  in  the  province  of  Quebec. 

Shipbuilding  —  An  agreement  was  reached  between  a  group  of  AFL-TLC 
unions  and  the  Victoria  Machinery  Depot  Co.,  Limited,  and  Yarrows 
Limited,  in  Victoria,  B.C.  Under  the  terms  of  the  two-year  agreement, 
employees  received  a  wage  increase  of  2/2  cents  per  hour,  to  be  followed 
by  a  similar  increase  after  the  first  year. 

The  strike  by  electrical  workers  at  the  Burrard  Shipyard  in  North 
Vancouver  which  began  in  January  (L.G.,  Feb.,  p.  130)  had  not  termi¬ 
nated  at  the  time  of  writing.  The  other  tradesmen  involved,  however, 
have  returned  to  work  under  terms  similar  to  those  mentioned  in  this 
section. 

In  Quebec,  shipyard  workers  represented  by  the  National  Metal 
Trades  Federation  (CCL)  submitted  their  disputes  with  shipbuilding 
firms  at  Lauzon  and  Sorel  to  a  conciliation  board  and  are  awaiting  the 
board’s  report. 

Pulp  and  Paper  —  Contract  negotiations  throughout  the  country,  in  both 
the  newsprint  and  the  fine  paper  groups,  are  scheduled  to  begin  soon. 
The  employees  in  both  industrial  groups  are  represented  by  AFL-TLC 
unions,  except  in  Quebec,  where  the  National  Federation  of  Pulp  and 
Paper  Workers  (CCCL)  holds  some  contracts.  Union  and  management 
demands  have  not  yet  been  made  public.  It  has  been  reported,  however, 
that  some  firms  which  used  to  bargain  jointly  will  ask  for  single  com¬ 
pany  bargaining  and  that  operators  in  some  regions  will  ask  that  oper¬ 
ations  be  put  on  a  7-day  week  basis. 

A  new  agreement  was  reached  between  the  Canadian  International 
Paper  Co.  and  three  subsidiary  companies  with  plants  in  Ontario,  Quebec 
and  New  Brunswick  and  a  group  of  unions  representing  some  5,500 
workers.  The  terms  of  settlement  were  reported  to  include  a  5-per-cent 
increase  in  wage  rates,  increased  shift  differentials,  sick  leave  with 
pay  and  company  contributions  to  the  health  plan. 

Construction  —  At  mid-April  negotiations  covering  construction  trades  in 
several  cities  including  Vancouver,  Toronto,  and  Montreal  were  in  pro¬ 
gress  or  due  to  begin.  Wage  increases  and  other  benefits  are  sought  by 
AFL-TLC  unions  and,  in  Quebec,  by  CCCL-affiliated  syndicates  also. 

A  collective  agreement  was  reached  recently  between  16  AFL-TLC 
unions  and  contractors  for  the  St.  Lawrence  seaway.  Wage  rates  and 
other  working  conditions  on  the  project  were  reported  to  have  been  based 
on  those  in  effect  for  construction  trades  in  Toronto.  Recent  settlements 
in  the  construction  industry  include  a  wage  increase  of  15  cents  and  an 
increase  in  vacation  pay  from  2  to  4  per  cent  of  earnings  to  carpenters 
in  Winnipeg  and  a  wage  increase  of  10  cents  to  electrical  workers  in 
Calgary. 
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The  contract  dispute  between  the  Montreal  Builders  Exchange  and 
the  AFL-TLC  and  CCCL  unions  has  been  referred  to  a  conciliation 
board.  Wage  rate  increases  and  vacation  pay  of  4  instead  of  2  per  cent 
were  included  in  the  unions’  demands. 

Logging  and  Sawmills  —  Negotiations  are  in  progress  between  Forest 
Industrial  Relations  and  the  International  Woodworkers  of  America  (CIO- 
CCL)  representing  more  than  30,000  woodworkers  on  the  coast  of  British 
Columbia.  The  union  is  seeking  a  10-cent-an-hour  wage  increase  and 
other  benefits.  The  contract  covering  woodworkers  in  the  interior  runs 
until  next  year. 

Mining  —  Contract  negotiations  are  in  progress  between  the  United  Steel¬ 
workers  of  America  (CIO-CCL)  and  the  management  of  Noranda  Mines 
Limited  and  four  other  smaller  mines  in  northwestern  Quebec.  The  union’s 
demands  at  the  five  mines  include  voluntary  revocable  check-off,  shorter 
hours  and  a  wage  increase  of  from  10  to  15  cents  per  hour.  The  dispute 
has  been  referred  to  a  conciliation  officer.  The  union  is  also  negotiating 
over  similar  demands  at  several  gold  mines  in  northern  Ontario. 

Negotiations  are  scheduled  to  get  under  way  soon  between  the 
International  Union  of  Mine,  Mill  and  Smelter  Workers  (indep.)  and  the 
International  Nickel  Co.  of  Canada,  Limited,  at  Sudbury,  Ont.  and  the 
Consolidated  Mining  &  Smelting  Co.  of  Canada  at  Trail,  B.C.  The  two 
agreements  cover  nearly  25,000  workers.  The  union  is  reported  to  be 
demanding  a  wage  increase  of  10  cents  per  hour  and  other  benefits. 

Aircraft  — No  settlement  has  been  reached  in  the  contract  negotiations 
between  the  International  Association  of  Machinists  (AFL-TLC)  and 
A.V.  Roe  Aircraft  Limited  and  Orenda  Engines  Limited  at  Malton,  Ont. 
A  single  contract  for  the  two  plants,  wage  increases  and  other  contract 
changes  appear  to  constitute  the  main  issues  in  the  dispute.  A  sizeable 
layoff  of  employees  caused  by  a  reduction  of  orders  for  aircraft  occurred 
recently. 

Railways -A  conciliation  board  reported  on  the  dispute  between  the 
Canadian  National  Railways,  all  regions,  and  the  Brotherhood  of  Loco¬ 
motive  Firemen  and  Enginemen  (indep.)  representing  some  7,000  railway 
workers.  A  union  demand  for  an  increase  of  $1.35  in  daily  rates  was 
turned  down  by  the  board,  which  recommended  the  adoption  of  a  wage 
formula  for  the  establishment  of  the  5-day  week  applicable  to  yard, 
hostling  and  other  hourly-rated  services  and  changes  in  paid  vacation 
provisions. 

Civic  Workers -A  conciliation  board  recommended  a  wage  increase  of 
1.5  per  cent  for  1,500  outside  workers  of  the  city  of  Vancouver.  Con¬ 
tract  negotiations  between  the  city  and  civic  worker  unions  representing 
inside  workers,  firefighters  and  policemen  are  also  in  progress.  In 
Toronto,  wage  increases  of  15  and  8  per  cent  have  been  requested  by 
outside  and  inside  workers’  unions  respectively. 

Work  Stoppages 

Preliminary  figures  for  March  1955  show  a  total  of  11  work  stoppages 
in  existence,  affecting  1,956  workers,  with  a  time  loss  of  13,971  man- 
days.  During  February,  there  were  11  work  stoppages  involving  2,587 
workers  and  a  time  loss  of  20,055  man-days.  In  March  1954,  the  totals 
were:  18  stoppages,  1,799  workers  involved  and  14,625  man-days  lost. 
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Manpower  Situation  in  Local  Areas 


CANADA 

Proportion  of  paid  workers  within  each  of  the  four 
labour  market  groups, 

Per  Cent 


Per  Cent 


April  1  ^ 
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UNEMPLOYMENT  was  still  ris¬ 
ing  slowly  in  most  sections 
of  Quebec  and  the  Maritime  Prov¬ 
inces  at  the  end  of  March.  In  other 
parts  of  the  country  the  period  of 
winter  inactivity  had  been  passed 
and  increasing  numbers  of  workers 
were  being  absorbed  into  manu¬ 
facturing  and  outdoor  operations. 
For  the  country  as  a  whole,  the 
employment  and  unemployment 
situation  at  the  end  of  the  month 
was  much  the  same  as  at  the 
beginning. 

Changes  in  the  level  of  local 
unemployment  were  generally  quite 
^  small,  justifying  reclassification  in 
only  ten  areas  during  the  month.  Five  areas  were  reclassified  from  the 
moderate  to  the  substantial  surplus  category  and  five  from  the  sub¬ 
stantial  to  the  moderate  surplus  category  leaving  the  totals  unchanged, 
rhree-fifths  of  the  total  number  of  areas  surveyed,  representing  two- 
fifths  of  all  wage-earners,  were  classified  in  the  substantial  labour 
surplus  category  at  April  1.  This  compares  with  about  one-half  of  all 
areas,  representing  just  over  one-third  of  all  wage-earners  in  the  same 
category  a  year  earlier. 


An  upturn  in  manufacturing  accounted  for  the  improved  labour  market 
situation  in  the  largest  areas  to  be  reclassified.  The  labour  surplus 
in  Montreal  was  reduced  by  the  recall  of  workers  to  firms  manufacturing 
shoes  and  clothing.  Similarly,  the  rising  production  of  motor  vehicles 
and  parts  accounted  for  the  upward  reclassification  of  Windsor  and  the 
Niagara  Peninsula.  The  changes  in  other  smaller  areas  were  largely 
influenced  by  the  level  of  logging  operations. 


Labour  Surp lus  * 

Approximate 

Ba  lance  * 

Labour 
Shortage  * 

Labour 

Market  Areos 

2 

3 

4 

Apr.  1 
T955 

Apr.  1 
1954 

Apr.  1 
1955 

Apr.  1 
1954 

Apr.  1 
1955 

Apr.  1 
1954 

^r.  1 

1955 

Apr.  1 
1954 

Metropolitan 

5 

5 

6 

6 

Major  Industrial 

16 

12 

11 

15 

* 

— 

_ 

Major  Agricultural 

7 

3 

7 

10 

— 

1 

Minor 

37 

34 

20 

20 

- 

3 

- 

- 

Total 

65 

54 

44 

51 

- 

4 

- 

- 

*Sec  inside  back  cover,  Labour  Gazette. 
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CLASSIFICATION  OF  LABOUR  MARKET  AREAS 
April  1,  1955 


APPROXIMATE  LABOUR 

LABOUR  SURPLUS  BALANCE  SHORTAGE 

'  Group  2  Group  3  Group  A 

METROPOLITAN  AREAS 
(labour  force  75,000  or  more) 

Hamilton 

Quebec  —  Levi* 

St.  John'* 

Vancouver  —  New 
W**tmin»ter 

Winnipeg 

Calgory 

Edmonton 

^MONTREAL 

Ottawa  —  Hull 

T  oronto 
->  WINDSOR 

MAJOR  INDUSTRIAL  AREAS 
(lobour  force  25,000  -  75,000: 

60  per  cent  or  more  In 
non-Qgrieultural  activity) 

Comer  Brook 

Cornwall 

Fort  William  — 

Port  Arthur 

Famhom  —  Granby 

Joliette 

Lac  St.  Jeon 

Moncton 

New  Glasgow 

Peterborough 

Rouyn  -  Val  d’Or 

Sornio 

Showinigon  Fall* 

SHERBROOKE  < - 

Sydney 

timmins- 
kirkland  lake 

Troi*  Riviere* 

Brantford 

Guelph 

Halifax 

K  ingston 

K  itchener 

London 

->  NIAGARA  PENINSULA 
Oshowo 

Saint  John 

Sudbury 

Victoria 

MAJOR  AGRICULTURAL  AREAS 
(labour  force  25,000-75,000: 

40.  per  cent  or  mere  in  agriculture) 

Chorlottetown 

Chothom 

Lethbridge 

Prince  Albert 

Riviere  du  Loup 

Thetford  —  Megontie  — 

St.  George* 

York  ton 

Borrie 

Brandon 

Moose  Jow 

North  Bottleford 

Red  Deer 

Regina 

Saskatoon 

MINOR  AREAS 
(lobour  force  10,000  -  25,000) 

Bathurst 

Beouharnois 

Bracebridg* 

Bridgewater 

Comp  bell  ton 

Central  Vancouver 

Island 

Chilliwack 

Douph in 

DRUMHELLER  < - 

Drummondville 

Edmundston 

Fredericton 

Gospe 

Grand  Fall* 

Komi  oops 

Kentville 

Lochute  —  Ste.  Therese 
LINDSAY  < - 

Medicine  Hat 

Montmogny 

North  Boy 

Newcastle 

Okonagon  Volley 

Owen  Sound 

PEMBROKE  < - 

Portoge  lo  Prairie 

Quebec  North  Shore 

Rimouski 

Soult  Ste.  Marie 

Sorel 

Ste.  Agathe  —  St. 

Jwbme 

St.  Stephen 

Summerside 

Voileyfield 

Victoriovllle 

Woodstock,  N.B. 

Yarmouth 

BELLEVILLE - 
TRENTON 

Brampton 

Cronbrook 

Dawson  Creek 

Golt 

Goderich 

Listowel 

P  rince  George 

Prince  R upert 

Simcoe 

St.  Hyocinthe 

St.  Jeon 

Stretford 

St.  Thomo* 

Swift  Current 

■>  TRAIL -NELSON 

Truro 

Wolkerton 

Weyburn 

Woodstock  —  Ingersoll 

>  or«ot  shewn  in  capital  lettert  or*  thet*  that  hov*  b**n  reclosiified  dvring  th*  month;  on  orrew  indicate*  th*  growp  from  which  th*y  moved. 


ATLANTIC 

EMPLOYMENT  again  declined  in 
the  Atlantic  region  during  March  as 
hauling  operations  were  completed 
in  the  logging  industry.  Sawmills, 
lumber  yards  and  trucking  establish¬ 
ments  also  released  workers  in  the 
second  half  of  the  month  as  a  result 
of  temporary  weight  restrictions 
being  imposed  on  provincial  high¬ 
way  traffic.  The  estimated  number 
of  persons  with  jobs  at  March  19 
was  432,000,  a  decline  of  6,000 
from  a  month  earlier  but  an  increase 
of  10,000  from  a  year  earlier.  Since 
seasonal  additions  to  the  labour 
force  were  taking  place  during  the 
month,  the  increase  in  unemployment  was  somewhat  larger  than  the  de¬ 
cline  in  employment.  Similarly,  a  year-to-year  comparison  shows  a  slight 
rise  in  unemployment  despite  the  higher  number  employed  this  year. 

While  total  employment  was  higher  in  March  than  a  year  ago,  manu¬ 
facturing  employment  continued  to  lag  behind  last  year.  The  transpor¬ 
tation  equipment  and  iron  and  steel  industries  have  been  chiefly  re¬ 
sponsible  for  the  downward  trend  in  total  manufacturing  employment.  Lack 
of  orders  for  railway  freight  cars  and  reduced  demands  for  primary  iron 
and  steel  products  were  the  leading  reasons  for  the  downturn  in  employ¬ 
ment  in  the  two  major  industrial  groups.  Falling  employment  in  iron  and 
and  steel  and  transportation  equipment  had  the  most  marked  effects  in 
the  Sydney  and  New  Glasgow  labour  markets  because  of  the  concentra¬ 
tion  of  these  industries  in  these  areas.  Newfoundland  was  the  only  prov¬ 
ince  of  the  region  in  which  manufacturing  employment  as  a  whole  was 
maintained  at  a  higher  level  this  year  than  last.  Pulp  and  paper  and  food 
and  beverages,  the  principal  manufacturing  industries  in  this  province, 
sh  owed  more  buoyancy  in  the  early  months  of  1955  than  in  the  same 
months  last  year,  a  record  level  of  employment  being  reached  in  the  pulp 
and  paper  industry. 

In  non-nanufacturing,  almost  all  industries  recorded  year-to-year 
increases  in  employment  during  March.  Logging,  although  falling  off 
rapidly  in  the  last  half  of  the  month,  recorded  the  most  notable  increase 
over  a  year  ago. 

While  unemployment  increased  again  in  March,  the  classification 
of  all  21  areas  in  the  region  remained  the  same  at  April  1  as  a  month 
earlier:  three  in  the  moderate  and  28  in  the  substantial  labour  surplus 
category.  A  year  earlier,  two  areas  were  in  the  moderate  and  19  were  in 
the  substantial  labour  surplus  category. 

Local  Area  Developments 

St.  John  s  (metropolitan).  Remained  in  Group  1.  Employment  and  unem¬ 
ployment  changed  very  little  during  the  month.  Hauling  operations  pro¬ 
ceeded  without  difficulty  as  a  result  of  continuing  cold  weather.  Activity 
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in  the  construction  industry  had  not  developed  to  any  extent  but  seal 
fishing  got  under  way,  providing  employment  for  approximately  400  work¬ 
ers.  Total  employment  continued  at  a  higher  level  than  last  year. 

QUEBEC 


employment  in  the  Queb  ec  region 

continued  its  seasonal  decline  well 
into  March.  Logging  activities  were 
reduced  to  a  minimum  with  the  com¬ 
pletion  of  hauling  operations,  and 
seasonal  activities  in  agriculture, 
transportation  and  construction  were 
still  held  back  by  cold  weather  and 
frost.  Moreover,  labour  requirements 
in  manufacturing  showed  no  appreci¬ 
able  change,  employment  increases 
being  largely  confined  to  the  recall 
of  workers  laid  off  earlier  in  the 
season.  The  number  of  persons  with 
jobs  in  Quebec  at  March  19,  1955, 
was  estimated  at  1,384,000,  a 
decline  of  23,000  from  February  and  of  17,000  from  a  year  earlier. 


QUEBEC 

Proportion  of  paid  workers  within  each  of  the  four 
labour  market  groups,  1955. 

Per  Cent 


BALANCE  SHORTAGE 
GROUPS  GROUP  4 


A  sharp  year-to-year  decline  in  the  number  of  agricultural  workers 
continued  to  account  for  the  lower  employment  levels  in  Quebec  this 
year  compared  with  last.  The  drop  in  farm  employment,  evident  since 
December,  has  resulted  mainly  from  the  greater  number  of  farmers  and 
farmers’  sons  who  left  agriculture  this  winter  for  employment  in  the 
woods.  Many  of  these  men  still  had  not  returned  to  farming  at  March  19, 
when  the  number  of  persons  with  jobs  in  agriculture  was  estimated  at 
172,000  compared  with  212,000  a  year  before. 


Labour  market  classifications  in  total  showed  no  change  during 
March,  although  two  areas  shifted  positions.  The  Montreal  local  office 
area  moved  from  the  substantial  to  the  moderate  surplus  category,  while 
Sherbrooke  moved  from  moderate  to  substantial  surplus.  At  the  beginning 
of  April,  three  of  the  24  areas  in  the  region  were  still  in  the  moderate 
and  21  in  the  substantial  labour  surplus  category.  A  year  before,  five 
were  in  the  moderate  and  19  in  the  substantial  labour  surplus  classifi¬ 
cation. 

Local  Area  Developments 

Montreal  (metropolitan).  Ke classified  from  Group  1  to  Group  2.  Work  on 
the  heavy  construction  program  scheduled  for  this  summer  was  gradually 
getting  under  way.  Employment  also  increased  in  the  clothing  industry 
as  activities  neared  the  seasonal  peak  in  production;  little  change  was 
evident  in  other  manufacturing  industries.  Unemployment  continued  at  a 
higher  level  than  in  the  same  period  in  1954. 

Quebec -Levis  (metropolitan).  Remained  in  Group  1.  Unemployment  in¬ 
creased  slightly  during  March  as  woodsmen  returned  temporarily  to  the 
labour  market  before  the  start  of  the  spring  river  drive.  Requirements 
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for  workers  in  consumer  goods  industries  increased  slightly  although 
employment  in  these  industries  remained  well  below  that  of  the  previous 
year. 

Sherbrooke  (major  industrial).  Reclassified  from  Group  2  to  Group  1. 
Although  primary  textile  firms  reported  continuing  high  levels  of  em¬ 
ployment,  labour  demand  in  clothing  firms,  particularly  hosiery,  was 
still  weak.  Unemployment  remained  relatively  heavy  among  carpenters, 
painters  and  other  construction  workers, 

Trois  Rivieres  (major  industrial).  Remained  in  Group  1.  Relatively  large 
numbers  of  loggers  and  construction  workers  were  still  registered  for 
employment  at  the  end  of  March.  Unemployment  levels  throughout  the 
area  continued  above  those  of  the  previous  year,  although  some  industries 
such  as  textiles  showed  some  improvement. 

Drummondville  (minor).  Remained  in  Group  1.  Labour  surpluses  throughout 
the  winter  have  been  smaller  than  last  year,  largely  reflecting  increased 
activities  in  the  textile  industry.  The  seasonal  peak  in  unemployment 
was  passed  in  February, 


ONTARIO 

LITTLE  over-all  change  occurred 
in  the  employment  situation  in 
Ontario  during  March,  altliough  the 
gradual  upturn  in  manufacturing 
that  began  in  F’ebruary  continued. 
The  number  of  persons  working  full 
time  increased  by  about  18,000  but 
this  increase  consisted  largely  of 
persons  previously  on  short-time  or 
temporary  layoff.  The  total  number 
with  jobs  remained  virtually  un¬ 
changed  atl, 887,000,  a  figure  about 
16,000  higher  than  a  year  earlier. 
For  the  first  time  since  last  April, 
a  year-to-year  increase  occurred 
in  the  number  with  jobs  in  the  non- 
agricultural  industries.  Unemployment  levels  changed  very  little  during 
the  month  and  were  still  slightly  higher  than  in  1954. 

The  early  spring  upturn  in  employment,  already  evident  in  the 
region  in  February,  slowed  down  with  the  bad  weather  in  March.  The 
beginning  of  much  construction  work  was  delayed  and  further  small 
reductions  occurred  in  woods  operations;  hauling  was  not  expected  to 
begin  again  until  the  end  of  April.  Some  strengthening  occurred  in  the 
automobile,  clothing,  iron  and  steel  and  some  electrical  apparatus 
manufacturing  industries  and  there  was  also  some  pick-up  in  shipbuilding 
and  repairing  in  preparation  for  the  opening  of  navigation.  On  the  other 
hand,  employment  decreased  in  tobacco  processing  as  the  industry 
approached  the  end  of  its  season  and  signs  of  slackening  appeared  in 
agricultural  implement,  radio  and  television  set  and  upholstered  furni¬ 
ture  manufacturing. 
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These  small  employment  changes  during  the  month  resulted  in  the 
reclassification  of  six  labour  market  areas.  Windsor,  Niagara  Peninsula, 
and  Belleville -Trenton  moved  from  the  substantial  to  the  moderate 
surplus  category,  while  Timmins  -  Kirkland  Lake,  Lindsay  and  Pembroke 
did  the  reverse.  At  the  beginning  of  April,.  12  of  the  34  areas  in  the 
region  were  still  in  the  substantial  surplus  category  and  22  were  in  the 
moderate  surplus  category,  compared  with  seven  in  the  substantial  sur¬ 
plus,  25  in  the  moderate  surplus  category  and  two  in  balance  a  year 
earlier. 

Local  Area  Developments 

Hamilton  (metropolitan).  Remained  in  Group  1.  Employment  in  most 
industries  in  the  area  showed  a  gradual  increase.  By  the  end  of  March 
some  shortages  were  developing  for  machinists,  toolmakers,  sheet  metal 
workers  and  electricians  but  all  requirements  were  being  met.  Con¬ 
struction  starts  were  slowed  down  by  storms  at  the  end  of  the  month 
but  were  expected  to  increase  early  in  April. 

Ottawa -Hull  (metropolitan).  Remained  in  Group  2.  No  change  occurred 
in  the  employment  situation  during  March  since  bad  weather  brought  all 
outdoor  activity  (other  than  snow  removal)  to  a  halt  and  delayed  the 
beginning  of  new  construction  jobs  by  two  or  three  weeks. 

Toronto  (metropolitan).  Remained  in  Group  2«  The  spring  upturn  was 
slow  although  housing  starts  in  the  area  were  slightly  higher  during  the 
first  months  of  this  year  than  in  the  same  period  in  1954*  Manufacturing 
of  radio  and  television  sets  slowed  down  but  production  of  clothing  and 
boots  and  shoes  for  the  spring  market  was  gradually  increasing. 

Windsor  (metropolitan).  Reclassified  from  Group  1  to  Group  2.  The 
gradual  increase  in  automobile  production  reduced  labour  surpluses  but 
construction  was  very  slow  this  year  and  unemployment  levels  were 
still  considerably  higher  than  they  were  a  year  ago. 

Niagara  Peninsula  (major  industrial).  Reclassified  from  Group  1  to  Group 
2.  Increased  production  in  the  automobile  supplier  plants  and  in  some  of 
the  iron  and  steel  products  industries  reduced  surpluses  in  the  area. 

Timmins  •  Kirkland  Lake  (major  industrial).  Reclassified  from  Group  2  to 
Group  1.  Further  small  reductions  in  log  cutting  and  hauling  increased 
the  labour  supply  during  the  month. 

Belleville- Trenton  (minor).  Reclassified  from  Group  1  to  Group  2. 
Lindsay  and  Pembroke  (minor).  Reclassified  from  Group  2  to  Group  1. 

PRAIRIE 

EMPLOYMENT  in  the  Prairie  region  increased  during  March  from  the 
winter  low  point  reached  in  early  February.  The  seasonal  upswing  in 
non-farm  activities  was  delayed  by  severe  cold  but  placements  of  farm 
workers  increased  steadily  throughout  the  month.  Unemployment  showed 
some  corresponding  reduction,  although  the  decline  did  not  match  the 
gain  in  employment  because  of  a  seasonal  increase  in  the  labour  force. 
The  estimated  number  of  persons  with  jobs  at  March  19  was  882,000, 
an  increase  of  11,000  from  a  month  earlier  and  8,000  from  a  year  earlier. 
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Only  one  area,  Drumheller,  was 
reclassified  during  the  month  — 
from  the  moderate  to  the  substantial 
labour  surplus  category.  At  the 
beginning  of  April,  11  of  the  20 
areas  in  the  region  were  in  the 
moderate  and  nine  were  in  the 
substantial  labour  surplus  cate¬ 
gory.  A  year  earlier,  two  areas 
were  in  balance,  15  were  in  the 
moderate  and  three  in  the  sub¬ 
stantial  labour  surplus  category. 

Local  Area  Developments 
Calgary  (metropolitan).  Remained 
in  Group  2.  Labour  requirements 
were  increasing  in  construction 
and  wholesale  and  retail  trade  but  layoffs  occurred  in  some  manufacturing 
lines.  Meanwhile,  the  labour  force  increased  because  of  a  steady  influx 
of  workers  from  other  areas.  The  net  result  was  an  increase  in  employ¬ 
ment,  unemployment  remaining  relatively  unchanged.  Construction  ac¬ 
tivity  increased  despite  the  continuance  of  extremely  cold  weather  during 
most  of  the  month  bat  employment  was  intermittent  in  the  industry  be¬ 
cause  of  the  weather  conditions.  Labour  surpluses  persisted  in  almost  all 
occupations  in  the  area,  the  exceptions  being  stenographic  and  clerical 
help. 

Edmonton  (metropolitan).  Remained  in  Group  2.  Employment  changed 
very  little  during  the  month  as  labour  requirements  for  the  construction 
industry  had  not  increased  to  any  extent.  All  major  industries  in  the 
area  showed  improvement  over  a  year  earlier  but  since  the  year-to-year 
increase  in  the  labour  force  had  been  large,  unemployment  was  also 
greater  than  last  year. 

Winnipeg  (metropolitan).  Remained  in  Group  1.  The  seasonal  low  point 
in  employment  was  reached  in  February  and  there  was  little  pick-up  in 
March.  Some  staff  reductions  occurred  in  packing  houses  and  transporta¬ 
tion  but  a  correspondingly  small  increase  occurred  in  other  industries. 
The  volume  of  construction  work  in  progress  during  the  month  was 
notably  higher  than  a  year  ago.  Similarly,  the  value  of  contracts  awarded 
in  the  first  two  months  of  1955  was  substantially  greater  than  in  the 
same  period  last  year,  indicating  that  demands  for  construction  labour 
will  be  heavy  in  the  summer  season. 

Drumheller  (minor).  Reclassified  from  Group  2  to  Group  1.  Unemployment 
increased  principally  as  a  result  of  layoffs  in  coal  mining. 

PACIFIC 

EMPLOYMENT  in  the  Pacific  region  increased  only  slightly  during 
March  but  reached  a  level  significantly  higher  than  in  March  1954. 
Logging  was  curtailed  in  several  areas  mainly  because  of  heavy  snow¬ 
falls  but  also  because  of  the  spring  break-up  and  resulting  road  re- 
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Proportion  of  paid  workers  within  each  of  the  four 
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strictions.  Sawmills  in  some  areas 
continued  to  operate  at  capacity; 
in  others,  production  was  hampered 
by  adverse  weather  conditions. 

Construction  and  manufacturing 
were  somewhat  busier  than  in 
February.  Wholesale  and  retail 
trade  were  at  normal  levels  for 
this  time  of  year.  Agricultural 
activity  increased  seasonally.  In 
the  week  ending  March  19,  414,000 
persons  were  estimated  to  have 
jobs,  4,000  more  than  in  February, 
and  12,000  more  than  in  March 
1954. 

Although  unfavourable  weather 

greatly  reduced  logging  activity  for  most  of  March,  there  was  considerable 
improvement  by  the  end  of  the  month.  Export  lumber  markets  continued 
to  be  strong  and  lumber  sales  in  Prairie  markets  were  increasing.  Shingle 
and  plywood  mills  were  busy  and  pulp  and  paper  mills  were  operating 
at  capacity.  In  manufacturing,  machine  shops  were  busier  and  heavy 
steel  manufacturers  had  a  substantial  volume  of  work. 

During  the  month,  only  one  labour  market  area  was  reclassified, 
from  the  substantial  labour  surplus  to  the  moderate  labour  surplus 
category.  At  the  beginning  of  April,  five  of  the  ten  local  labour 
market  areas  were  in  the  substantial  and  five  were  in  the  moderate 
labour  surplus  category.  At  the  corresponding  date  in  1954,  six  areas 
were  in  the  substantial  and  four  were  in  the  moderate  labour  surplus 
category. 

Local  Area  Developments 

Vancouver- New  Westminster  (metropolitan).  Remained  in  Group  1.  A 
moderate  gain  in  employment  occurred.  Forest  operations  were  greatly 
reduced  as  a  result  of  heavy  snowfalls,  with  a  consequent  decrease  in 
log  inventories.  Log  supplies,  however,  are  still  adequate,  although  a 
high  level  of  lumber  production  was  maintained  during  the  month.  Em¬ 
ployment  increased  in  some  sectors  of  manufacturing,  notably  in  heavy 
steel  manufacturing  and  in  machine  shops.  The  volume  of  construction 
under  way  is  fairly  heavy  and  is  expected  to  be  higher  than  in  1954. 
Building  permits  for  the  first  two  months  of  this  year  were  substantially 
higher  than  last  year. 

Victoria  (major  industrial).  Remained  in  Group  2.  The  employment  situ¬ 
ation  was  considerably  better  than  a  year  earlier  although  most  of  the 
larger  logging  operations  were  suspended  for  the  greater  part  of  the 
month  because  of  heavy  snowfalls.  Sawmills  were  producing  at  capacity 
and  no  surplus  of  sawmill  labour  exists.  Construction  activity  was 
slowed  down  by  cold  weather  early  in  the  month  but  picked  up  later. 

Trail  -  Nelson  (minor).  Moved  from  Group  1  to  Group  2.  The  small  increase 
in  employment  is  attributable  to  minor  improvements  in  several  industries. 
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Current  Labour  Statistics 


(Latest  available  statistics  as  of  April  11,  1955) 


Date 

Percentage  Change 
From 

Principal  Items 

Amount 

Previous 

Month 

Previous 

Year 

Manpower 

5,400,000 

+  0.2 

Total  civilian  labour  force  (a) . 

Mar.  19 

"h  2*1 

Persons  with  jobs  . 

Mar.  19 

4,999,000 

-  0.3 

4-  0.6 

At  work  35  hours  or  more . 

Mar.  19 

4,484,000 

0.0 

-  0.5 

At  work  less  than  35  tours . . 

Mar.  19 

391,000 

-  2.0 

4-11.7 

On  short  time  . 

Mar.  19 

47,000 

0.0 

-24.2 

Usually  work  less  than  35  hours . . 

Mar.  19 

226,000 

-  2.6 

415.9 

Other  reasons . 

Mar.  19 

118,000 

-  1.7 

426.9 

With  jobs  but  not  at  work . 

Mar.  19 

124,000 

-  3.1 

4  ff.8 

Laid  off  full  week  . . 

Mar.  19 

18,000 

-21.7 

-14.3 

Other  reasons . j 

Mar.  19 

106,000 

+  1.0 

414.0 

Paid  workers  . 

Mar.  19 

3,826,000 

-  0.5 

4  2.0 

In  agriculture . - 

Mar.  l9 

82,000 

+  2.5 

-  5.8 

Non-agricultural . . 

Mar.  19 

3,744,000 

-  0.6 

4  2.2 

Persons  without  jobs  and  seeking  work-. 

Mar.  19 

401,000 

+  5.8 

424.9 

Registered  for  work,  NES  (b) 

Atlantic . . 

Mar.  17 

84,455 

-t-  5.6 

4  4.4 

Quebec  . . 

Mar.  17 

217,542 

+  8.4 

4  9.3 

Ontario  . 

Mar.  17 

175,366 

-  2.4 

414.3 

Prairie  . 

Mar.  17 

95,232 

+  4.8 

424.4 

Pacific  . . 

Mar.  17 

60,318 

-  2.9 

4  0.7 

Total,  all  regions . 

Mar.  17 

632,913 

+  3.2 

41  LI 

Claims  for  U.L  Benefit 

Ordinary . 

Mar .  1 

447,756 

-  2.6 

4  3.6 

Supplementary  . 

Mar.  1 

130,830 

456.5 

452.7 

Amoimt  of  Benefit  Payments  . . 

February 

$34,897,486 

4-23.0 

417.6 

Industrial  employment  (1949='100)  . 

Feb.  1 

105.8 

-  3.0 

-  1.1 

Manufacturing  employment  (1949=100) . . 

Feb.  1 

103.6 

4-  0.4 

-  4.3 

Immigration . . . . 

December 

7,454 

-14.0 

-  8.7(c) 

Industrial  Relations 

Strikes  and  lockouts —days  lost  . 

March 

13,971 

— 

412.6(c) 

No.  of  workers  involved  . 

March 

1,956 

— 

4  2.9(c) 

No.  of  strikes  . 

March 

11 

— 

-41.3(c) 

Earnings  and  Income 

Average  weekly  wages  and  salaries  . 

Jan.  1 

$58.55 

-  1.8 

4  3.5 

Average  hourly  earnings  (mfg.) . 

Jan.  1 

$  1.43 

+  1*1 

4  1.7 

Average  hours  worked  per  week  (mfg.)  ...... 

Jan.  1 

41.3 

+  0.2 

4  0.7 

Average  weekly  earnings  (mfg.)  . 

Jan.  1 

$58.98 

4-  1.4 

4  2.5 

Consumer  price  index  (av.  1949=100)  . 

Mar.  1 

116.0 

-  0.3 

4  0.4 

Real  weekly  earnings  (mfg.  av.  1949=100) 

Jan.  1 

121.5 

+  1.6 

+  1*8 

Total  labour  income .  $000,000 

January 

984 

-  4.0 

•4-4*1 

Industrial  Production 

Total  (average  1935  -  39=100) . 

January 

238.5 

-  0.6 

4  4.1 

Manufacturing  . . 

January 

241.7 

-  0.6 

4  0.6 

Durables  . 

January 

293.3 

4  0.8 

-  2.1 

Non-Durables . 

J  anuary 

208.8 

-  1.8 

4  3.4 

(a)  Distribution  of  these  figures  between  male  and  female  workers  can  be  obtained  from 
Labour  Force,  a  monthly  publication  of  the  Dominion  Bureau  of  Statistics.  See  also 
inside  back  cover.  Labour  Gazette, 


(b)  See  inside  back  cover.  Labour  Gazette. 

(c)  These  percentages  compare  the  cumulative  total  to  date  from  first  of  current  year 
with  total  for  same  period  previous  year. 
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rVotes  ol  i 

Current 

Interest 

TLC  and  CCL  Agree  on 
Principles  of  Merger 

A  major  step  towards  the  union  of  the 
Trades  and  Labour  Congress  of  Canada 
and  the  Canadian  Congress  of  Labour  was 
taken  March  9  in  Ottawa  when  leading 
ofScials  of  the  two  organizations  adopted 
a  set  of  basic  principles  for  a  merged 
federation.  CCL  Secretary-Treasurer 
Donald  MacDonald,  speaking  for  the  eight- 
man  unity  committee,  announced  that  the 
group  had  “made  exceptional  progress 
towards  our  goal  of  a  merger”. 

At  the  same  time  as  the  merger  prin¬ 
ciples  were  endorsed,  the  committee 
announced  the  appointment  of  H.  Carl 
Goldenberg,  OBE,  QC,  of  Montreal,  as 
impartial  arbitrator  in  jurisdictional  dis¬ 
putes  between  the  TLC  and  the  CCL. 
Mr.  Goldenberg  will  arbitrate  any  juris¬ 
dictional  conflicts  arising  out  of  the  no¬ 
raiding  agreement  of  November  8,  1954, 
between  the  two  organizations.  Affiliated 
unions  of  the  two  labour  bodies  are  being 
invited  to  subscribe  to  this  agreement  on 
a  voluntary  basis. 

The  merger  principles,  which  will  have  to 
be  approved  by  the  governing  officials  of 
both  organizations  and  at  the  annual  con¬ 
ventions  of  both  labour  bodies,  are  as 
follows: — 

The  new  congress  will  include  as  equals 
all  union  organizations  now  in  either  body 
and  other  legitimate  groups  that  may  wish 
to  join. 

The  new  congress  shall  be  dedicated  “to 
the  principle  of  promoting  and  advocating 
the  best  interests  of  its  membership  in  the 
economical,  social,  and  legislative  fields”. 

The  objective  will  be  the  creation  of  a 
centre  which  will  eventually  unify  all  sec¬ 
tions  of  bona  fide  organized  labour  in 
Canada. 

The  principles  of  both  industrial  and 
craft  concepts  of  organization  are  recog¬ 
nized  as  equally  necessary. 

Affiliates  of  the  new  congress  will  be 
encouraged  to  settle  any  difference  which 
may  arise  “by  voluntary  agreement  in  con¬ 
sultation  with  the  officers  and  officials  of 


the  new  Congress;  by  mutual  agreement 
between  themselves;  or  by  such  other 
meaiis  as  will  resolve  the  issues  amicably 
and  intelligently”. 

Constitutional  provision  will  be  made  to 
assure  the  right  of  all  workers,  regardless 
of  race,  colour,  creed,  or  national  origin, 
to  ^  share  fully  in  the  benefits  of  trade 
union  organization. 

Effective  machinery  will  be  established 
to  combat  discrimination  and  promote  a 
constructive  program  on  human  rights. 

Every  legitimate  means  will  be  taken 
to  protect  the  Canadian  labour  movement 
from  corruption  and  dishonesty. 

The  new  congress  will  affirm  its  adher¬ 
ence  to  the  principles  of  democracy  and  its 
abhorrence  to  totalitarianism  in  any  form, 
including  Communism  and  Fascism.  This 
principle  provides  that  “no  organization 
which,  in  the  view  of  the  new  Congress, 
subscribes  to,  or  supports,  totalitarianism, 
shall  be  eligible  for  affiliation”. 

Initially,  the  regional  and  departmental 
structures  and  employees,  including  those 
engaged  in  administration,  will  be  retained. 
Later,  the  two  structures  will  be  integrated 
into  one  organization. 

Provincial  Federations  and  Labour 
Councils  will  amalgamate  as  soon  as  prac¬ 
ticable  following  the  merger. 

Every  effort  will  be  made  to  bring  about 
the  attainment  of  these  “mutually  desired” 
objectives  as  rapidly  as  circumstances  will 
permit. 

According  to  the  program  established  by 
the  unity  committee,  five  steps  have  been 
provided  for  the  establishment  of  the  new 
labour  group;  They  are; — 

Submission  of  a  statement  of  principles 
to  the  executive  councils  of  both  congresses. 

Drafting  of  a  constitution  for  the  new 
congress. 

Submission  of  the  proposed  constitution 
to  the  executive  councils. 

Submission  of  the  constitution  to  the 
national  conventions  of  both  labour  bodies. 
(The  TLC  convention  opens  May  30  at 
Windsor,  Ont.,  the  CCL  convention  on 
October  10  at  Toronto.) 

Convoking  a  founding  convention  for  the 
new  congress. 


CCCL  Advised  to  Withhold 
Comments  on  Merger 

In  connection  with  labour  unity  in 
Canada  and  its  possible  repercussions,  the 
General  President  of  the  CCCL  has  warned 
CCCL  members  to  withhold  comment  until 
the  federation’s  next  convention  has  decided 
on  the  CCCL  stand. 
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Gerard  Picard  last  month  issued  an 
official  statement  so  that  “stories,  ramours 
and  contradictory  comments  may  not 
become  too  frequent  within  our  movement 
or  outside  of  it”. 

His  statement  reads  as  follows: 

The  future  of  the  CCCL  has  become  a 
subject  of  great  interest  as  a  result  of  the 
publication,  during  the  last  few  weeks,  of 
news  despatches  announcing  that  the  organic 
fusion  of  the  main  labour  organizations  in 
the  United  States  has  been  practically 
decided  upon  and  that  the  organic  fusion 
of  the  two  -most  representative  labour 
organizations  in  Canada  (the  Trades  and 
Labour  Congress  and  the  Canadian  Congress 
of  Labour)  is  making  rapid  progress. 

News  of  such  importance  is  likely  to 
arouse  comment  within  and  without  trade- 
union  circles,  and  it  is  to  be  expected  in 
particular  that  members  of  the  CCCL  Avill 
be  asked  to  express  their  opinion. 

We  must  all  bear  in  mind,  however,  that 
the  convention  of  the  CCCL  is  the  suprerne 
authority  within  our  movement,  and  that  it 
w’ill  be  up  to  the  convention  to  make  what¬ 
ever  decision  it  may  deem  advisable  when 
the  proper  time  comes. 

Our  next  convention  will  be  held  at  Quebec 
in  September,  and  it  is  of  the  utmost  import¬ 
ance  that  every  _  member  _  be  prepared  to 
discuss  the  situation  objectively.  Until  that 
time,  it  would  be  advisable  and  in  the  in¬ 
terests  of  the  movement  in  general  that 
there  be  no  public  discussion  between 
affiliated  organizations  or  with  other  organ¬ 
izations. 

The  CCCL  has  not  received  any  invita¬ 
tion  to  date  to  join  the  Canadian  labour 
organizations  which  are  planning  amalgama¬ 
tion;  neither  has  it  been  kept  informed  of 
their  discussions.  All  the  information  we 
have  at  present  is  derived  from  the  reports 
and  comments  published  in  the  newspapers. 

The  CCCL  has  a  little  more  than  100,000 
members  in  460  syndicates.  Almost  all  of 
these  members  are  in  the  province  of 
Quebec. 

l/iWW’s  McMaster  Ousted, 
Tahes  Members  to  SIIJ 

A  sudden  merger  of  two  of  Canada’s 
maritime  unions  last  month  brought  most 
of  the  country’s  inland  and  deep-sea 
sailors  into  one  organization.  The  -amalga¬ 
mation  followed  the  expulsion  by  his  parent 
union  of  the  leader  of  -one  of  the  merging 
groups. 

On  March  17,  Capt.  H.  N.  McMaster, 
President  of  the  Montreal  local  of  -the 
mariners’  division  of  the  United  Mine 
Workers  of  America,  was  expelled  for 
alleged  failure  to  extend  the  union’s  con¬ 
stitutional  rights  to  members.  The  local’s 
charter  was  lifted  at  the  same  time. 

The  same  day  Capt.  McM-aster  met  with 
Hal  Banks,  Canadian  Director  of  the 
Seafarers’  International  Union  of  North 
America  (AL-TLC),  and  promised  -to  bring 


his  membership  into  the  SIU.  The  next 
day  it  was  announced  that  Capt.  McMaster 
had  been  named  advisory  consultant  on  -the 
policy  committee  of  the  SIU. 

Capt.  McMaster’s  expulsion  from  the 
UMW  was  announced  by  Irving  A. 
Desroches,  Regional  Director,  who  accused 
him  of  charging  exorbitant  dues  and  initia¬ 
tion  fees  and  -of  levying  -assessments  -on  the 
members  without  authority.  He  added  that 
Capt.  McM-aster  had  held  no  union  meet¬ 
ings  in  the  last  four  years  and  had  failed 
to  negotiate  collective  agreements  in  the 
presence  of  a  committee  which  should  have 
been  elected  for  the  purpose. 

The  National  Seamen’s  Association  of 
Canada,  headed  by  Capt.  McMaster, 
affiliated  with  the  United  Mine  Workers 
of  America  four  years  ago  (L.G.,  1951, 
p.  1618).  The  Association,  which  at  that 
time  was  an  affiliate  of  the  National  Mari¬ 
time  Federation,  had  been  refused  affilia¬ 
tion  by  the  Canadian  Brotherhood  of 
Railway  Employees  and  0-ther  Transport 
Workers  (L.G.,  1951,  p.  1339). 

With  the  addition  of  the  UMW  seamen, 
the  Seafarers’  International  Union  now  has 
a  membership  -of  about  7,000.  The  SIU’s 
Canadian  district  was  formed  four  years 
ago  to  replace  the  Canadian  Seamen’s 
Union,  which  the  Canada  Labour  Rela¬ 
tions  Board  had  ruled  w-as  not  a  “trade 
union”  or  “union”  within  the  definition  of 
the  Industrial  Relations  -and  Disputes 
Investigation  Act  (L.G.,  1951,  p.  191).  The 
Board’s  decertification  order  was  subse¬ 
quently  upheld  by  a  decision  of  the  High 
Court  of  Justice  of  Ontario  (L.G.,  1951, 
p.  697). 

Two  Unions  Endorse 
AFL-CIO  Merger  Plan 

According  to  press  reports,  two  interna¬ 
tional  unions  have  signed  the  AFL-CIO 
merger  agreement  (L.G.,  March,  p.  277) 
and  another,  which  previously  had  refused 
to  do  so,  has  signed  the  no-raiding  agree¬ 
ment  drafted  by  the  two  federations  last 
year. 

Early  last  month  tho  Upholsterers’  Inter¬ 
national  Union  (AFL)  and  the  United  Auto 
Workers  (CIO)  announced  tliat  they  had 
ratified  the  merger  agreement.  On  the  same 
day  the  United  Steelworkers  -of  America 
(CIO)  announced  -that  they  would  sign  the 
no-raiding  -agreement. 

In  announcing  his  executive  board’s 
decision.  Steelworkers’  President  David  J. 
McDonald  said  his  union  hopes  to  work 
out  on  amalgamation  with  the  AFL 
Aluminum  Workers.  The  Steelworkers 
have  about  20,000  members  in  aluminum 
plants,  -the  AFL  union  about  15,000. 
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CIO  Oil  WorUers  Merge 
With  CIO  Cheniicol  Uttiott 

A  new  union,  the  International  Union  of 
Oil,  Chemical  and  Atomic  Workers  (CIO), 
came  into  being  on  March  4  with  the’ 
merger  of  the  Oil  Workers  International 
Union  (CIO)  and  the  United  Gas,  Coke 
and  Chemical  Workers  of  America  (CIO). 

0.  A.  Knight,  the  Oil  Workers’  President 
since  1940,  and  T.  M.  McCormick,  the  Oil 
Workers’  Secretary-Treasurer,  were  elected 
to  the  same  posts  in  the  new  union.  The 
four  Vice-presidents  of  the  new  union 
are:  B.  J.  Schafer,  OWIU  Vice-president; 
Elwood  D.  Swisher,  President  of  the  old 
chemical  workers  union;  and  Joseph  Apple- 
baum  and  Jack  Curran,  former  district 
directors  of  the  chemical  union. 

Organizing  jurisdiction  will  cover  the 
“atomic,  petroleum,  gas,  chemical,  and 
allied,  related  and  similar  industries  in  the 
United  States  and  Canada”.  A  member¬ 
ship  of  1,000,000  is  the  union’s  goal,  which 
they  hope  to  achieve  by  further  mergers 
and  organizing  efforts  in  areas  where 
membership  is  thin.  President  Knight 
views  a  merger  with  the  AFL  International 
Chemical  Workers’  union  as  likely  in  the 
near  future. 

An  international  executive  board  of  16 
members,  16  alternate  board  members  and 
16  district  directors  (15  districts  in  the 
United  States  and  one  in  Canada)  have 
been  selected.  Nine  oil  union  delegates 
were  elected  to  the  international  executive 
board;  seven  OWIU  men  were  chosen  alter¬ 
nate  members  and  eight  were  appointed 
as  district  directors.  The  rest  of  the 
international  board  and  board  alternates 
were  drawn  from  the  chemical  union. 

The  headquarters  of  the  old  oil  workers 
union  at  Denver  will  serve  the  new 
OCAWIU. 


NES  Completes  Plan  to 
Recruit  Semcuy  Labour 

Comprehensive  plans  to  help  contractors 
engaged  on  the  St.  Lawrence  Seaway  and 
Power  Project  to  obtain  the  best  avail¬ 
able  applicants  to  meet  their  manpower 
requirements  have  been  prepared  by  the 
Unemployment  Insurance  Commission. 
Under  the  program,  a  St.  Lawrence  Central 
Employment  Bureau  will  be  established  to 
inventory  manpower  resources  after  local 
National  Employment  Service  offices  have 
called  in  all  job-seekers  for  re-interview. 

Arrangements  concluded  with  the  Ontario 
Hydro  Electric  Power  Commission  and  the 
St.  Lawrence  Seaway  Authority  provide  for 


recruitment  through  the  NES  of  the  labour 
requirements  of  both  these  organizations 
which  •are  engaged  in  the  Seaway  develop¬ 
ment.  The  Cornwall  local  office  of  tire 
NES,  which  is  centrally  located  in  relation 
to  the  works  now  commencing  or  at 
present  under  construction,  will  be  the  office 
of  origin  for  the  labour  supply. 

Under  the  scheme,  local  offices  of  the 
NES  will  be  informed  of  occupations  that 
will  be  engaged  on  the  project  in  order 
that  they  may  provide  the  Cornwall 
centre  with  information  on  the  number, 
qualifications  and  continued  availability  or 
workers  in  these  categories  who  are  ready 
to  accept  employment  on  the  project.  As 
labour  demand  develops,  the  Cornwall 
office  will  be  in  a  position  to  request  the 
despatch  of  workers  as  required. 

National  Employment  Service  offices  are 
being  requested  to  discourage  uncontrolled 
movements  of  workers  into  the  area  as  far 
as  it  is  possible  for  them  to  do  so.  In 
order  to  facilitate  an  orderly  movement, 
information  bulletins  will  be  issued  from 
time  to  time  on  the  labour  needs  on  the 
project. 

The  present  working  force  will  increase 
to  a  maximum  of  between  4,000  and  5,000 
in  1956  and  1957,  according  to  the  Hon. 
George  H.  Challies,  First  Vice-Chairman  of 
Ontario  Hydro. 


Vocational  Guidance  Films 
IVotv  Available  from  NFB 

A  new  series  of  filmstrips  about  Cana¬ 
dian  occupations,  sponsored  by  the  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Labour,  is  now  available  from  the 
National  Film  Board.  The  series  was 
produced  for  use  in  conjunction  with  the 
Department’s  monographs  on  occupations. 

So  far  produced  in  the  new  series 
are:  Plumber,  Pipefitter,  and  Steamfitter; 
Careers  in  the  Engineering  Profession; 
Technical  Operations  in  Radio  &  Elec¬ 
tronics;  and  The  Social  Worker. 

Other  filmstrips  related  to  guidance  in¬ 
clude  Geology  as  a  Career  and  Mapmaking: 
Field  Surveys  sponsored  by  the  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Mines  and  Technical  Surveys,  and 
the  NFB’s  Teaching  as  a  Career  and 
Nursing  as  a  Career. 

These  filmstrips  explain  the  academic 
requirements  for  entry  into  the  job,  the 
nature  of  the  work,  the  value  of  the  work 
to  the  community  and,  in  some  cases,  the 
remuneration  which  can  be  expected.  Some 
indication  is  given  as  to  the  kind  of  per¬ 
sonality  which  tends  to  improve  one’s 
chances  of  success  in  the  particular  work 
described. 
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Cancels  Offer  to  Convene 
Meeting  on  Cnemploynifint 

The  Canadian  Welfare  Council  has  can¬ 
celled  its  earlier  offer  to  call  a  federal- 
provincial  conference  to  deal  with  the 
question  of  assistance  to  the  unemployed 
not  covered  by  unemployment  insurance 
(L.G.,  March,  p.  262).  The  Council 
assumes  that  its  aim  will  now  be  met 
through  the  official  federal-provincial  con¬ 
ference  being  called  by  the  Prime  Minister. 

“Our  own  offer  to  call  a  conference”,  said 
Lawrence  Freiman,  Council  President,  “was 
to  facilitate  discussion  by  governments  of 
this  important  question.  We  are^  very 
encouraged  by  the  present  turn  of  events. 
We  have  every  confidence  that  advantage 
will  be  taken  at  the  forthcoming  confer¬ 
ence  to  consider  the  needs  of  the  unpro¬ 
tected  unemployed  as  well  as  measures  to 
increase  actual  employment.” 


B.C.  Committee  to  Study 
Seasonal  Unemployment 

Measures  to  reduce  seasonal  unemploy¬ 
ment  in  British  Columbia  are  being 
studied  by  a  committee  composed  of  busi¬ 
ness,  government,  industry  and  labour 
representatives  established  last  month  in 
Vancouver  under  the  auspices  of  the 
National  Employment  Service.  The  com¬ 
mittee,  which  will  receive  suggestions  and 
proposals  from  its  members  at  later 
sessions,  is  the  first  of  its  kind  in  the 
province. 

The  committee’s  main  job  will  be  to 
seek  ways  of  “spreading  the  work  around” 
by  transferring  projects  normally  done 
during  the  summer  months  to  the  winter, 
when  logging  camps  close  down  and  con¬ 
struction  almost  comes  to  a  standstill. 
Business  and  labour  leaders  are  reported 
to  be  also  considering  the  possibility  of 
developing  more  secondary  industry  in 
order  to  reduce  economic  dependence  on 
the  weather. 


U.S,  Factory  Employment 
Increases  in  February 

An  increase  in  factory  employment  in 
the  United  States  during  February  was  the 
most  significant  labour  market  develop¬ 
ment  of  the  month,  according  to  a  report 
by  the  Departments  of  Labor  and  Com¬ 
merce.  A  similar  increase  was  the  most 
significant  feature  of  the  Canadian  labour 
market  in  February  (L.G.,  March,  p.  245). 

Unemployment  was  reported  at  3,383,000, 
or  36,000  higher  than  January’s  3,347,000. 


Both  Departments  said  this  change  was  so 
small  that  it  was  in  the  realm  of  possible 
statistical  error. 

Total  employment — at  59-9  million  in 
February — did  not  change  significantly  from 
the  previous  month  as  gains  in  manufac¬ 
turing  were  offset  by  seasonal  declines  in 
other  activities.  Manufacturing  plants 
reported  substantial  increases  in  their  pay¬ 
rolls  to  16-1  million,  about  120,000  higher 
than  in  January.  Metal  and  metal  products 
industries  led  the  advances  in  durable  goods 
manufacturing.  The  largest  gain — 28,000 — 
was  in  machinery,  the  first  significant 
advance  in  this  industry  in  two  years. 
Primary  metals  and  transportation  equip¬ 
ment  continued  the  gains  of  the  past 
several  months. 

Seasonal  Declines 

Ordnance  and  lumber  were  the  only 
industries  in  the  durable  goods  sector  that 
reported  declines.  Agriculture  and  construc¬ 
tion  dropped  off  because  of  the  severe 
weather  and  the  mid-winter  decline  in  trade 
continued. 

New  unemployment,  as  reflected  by 
initial  claims  for  unemployment  benefits, 
dropped  from  a  peak  weekly  volume  of 
430,000  in  early  Januai-y  to  265,000  in  early 
February.  Due  to  the  lull  in  hiring  for 
the  mid-winter  period,  the  number  of 
relatively  long-term  jobless  (those  seeking 
work  15  weeks  or  longer)  increased  to 
1,000,000  from  700,000  in  late  fall. 

The  average  factory  work  week,  at  40-5 
hours  in  February,  was  almost  an  hour 
longer  than  a  year  ago.  At  the  same  time, 
the  total  number  of  persons  working  full¬ 
time  (35  hours  or  more  a  week)  in  non- 
agricultural  industries  increased  by  almost 
two  million  from  February  1954,  when 
large  numbers  were  on  a  four-day  week. 


‘‘‘Jobless  Insurance  Claims 
Give  Only  Partial  Picture^’ 

Only  a  partial  picture  of  labour  condi¬ 
tions  can  be  obtained  from  applications  for 
unemployment  insurance.  Governor  Averell 
Harriman  of  New  York  State  said  last 
month  when  he  announced  that  his  admin¬ 
istration  was  trying  to  find  an  accurate 
yardstick  for  measuring  unemployment  in 
the  state. 

During  the  first  two  months  of  this  year, 
he  pointed  out,  20,688  workers  exhausted 
their  unemployment  insurance  benefits 
compared  with  11,906  for  the  same  period 
last  year.  There  was  no  way  to  determine 
whether  these  persons  found  new  employ¬ 
ment,  he  said. 
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87.K.  Unemployment  Drops 
To  New  Low  for  Feh. 

number  of  unemployed  persons  in 
Great  Britain  on  February  14  was  282,000, 
a  decrease  of  16,000  from  January  10.  It 
was  the  lowest  figure  for  February  since 
the  war.  Last  year,  in  February,  the 
figure  was  more  than  100,000  higher. 

This  year’s  February  figure  represented 
1-3  per  cent  of  the  estimated  total  number 
of  emplo3' ees  compared  with  1*4  per  cent 
in  January  and  1*8  per  cent  in  February 
1954. 

At  the  same  time  the  United  Kingdom’s 
Ministry  of  Labour  published  figures  show¬ 
ing  that  the  average  earnings  of  male 
manual  industrial  workers  over  the  age  of 
21  had  risen  3  per  cent  in  the  half-year 
ending  October  1954.  In  April  1954  the 
average  earnings  of  men  over  21  was 
197s  8d,  compared  with  204s  5d  for  the  last 
full  pay-week  in  October  1954. 

The  average  weekly  earnings  of  manual 
workers  (including  women,  boys,  and  girls) 
in  all  industries  surveyed  by  the  Ministry 
was  171s  9d  in  October,  compared  with 
166s  6d  in  April.  During  the  same  period 
the  number  of  weekly  hours  worked  went 
up  a  fraction,  the  October  average  being 
46*7  compared  with  46*5  in  April. 


Australia  Has  More  Jobs 
Than  Available  Workers 

Australia’s  labour  shortage  shows  no  sign 
of  decreasing.  February  figures  showed  job 
vacancies  registered  with  the  employment 
service  totalling  66,237.  At  the  end  of  last 
year,  56,000  unfilled  jobs  were  listed. 

Australia’s  working  force  was  boosted  by 
89,000  in  1954.  Most  of  this  employment 
increase  was  brought  about  by  reduced 
unemployment  and  by  the  re-entry  to  the 
labour  force  of  married  women  who  had 
left  their  jobs  when  employment  fell  off 
in  1952. 

Rt.  Hon.  Robert  G.  Menzies,  the 
Australian  Prime  Minister,  in  an  interview 
while  visiting  Ottawa  early  in  March  said 
“it  would  be  quite  accurate  to  say  that 
there  are  more  jobs  than  there  are  people”. 


Once  B.C.  Coal  Miner, 

UMW  Official  Dies 

John  T.  Jones,  an  official  of  the  United 
Mine  Workers  of  America  who  once 
worked  in  a  coal  mine  at  Michel,  B.C., 
died  March  3  in  Washington. 

He  was  Director  of  UMW’s  District  16 
(Maryland  and  the  northern  part  of  West 
Virginia),  a  member  of  the  union’s  execu¬ 


tive  board  and  Director  of  the  Non- 
Partisan  League,  the  UMW’s  political 
and  legislative  branch. 

Born  in  Wales,  in  1888,  he  went  to  work 
in  a  coal  mine  there  at  the  age  of  13, 
served  in  the  British  Army  and  later 
became  a  coal  miner  in  British  Columbia. 


CCCL^s  Montreal  Council 
Names  New  President 

Roger  Mathieu,  who  is  labour  editor  of 
Montreal’s  La  Presse,  last  month  was 
elected  President  of  the  Montreal  Central 
Council  (CCCL)  to  succeed  Horace  Laver- 
dure,  who  is  a  CCCL  Vice-president. 

The  only  other  changes  in  the  Council’s 
executive  were  the  election  of  Maurice 
Vassart  as  recording  secretary  and  Mrs. 
Simone  Gelinas  as  corresponding  secretary. 


Railway  Union  Official, 
William  K.  McKee  Dies 

William  Kenneth  McKee,  Canadian  Vice- 
president  of  the  20,000-member  Brother¬ 
hood  of  Maintenance  of  Way  Employees, 
died  in  Ottawa  March  7  following  a  brief 
illness.  He  was  50  years  of  age. 

Mr.  McKee  was  elected  Canadian  Vice- 
president  of  the  Brotherhood  in  1952.  From 
1944  to  1949  he  served  as  Vice-General 
Chairman  of  the  Brotherhood.  In  1949  he 
wes  elected  General  Chairman  and  served 
in  that  capacity  until  he  became  Vice- 
president. 

A  railwayman  since  1921  when  he  joined 
the  Canadian  Pacific  Railway  at  his  home 
town  of  Saint  John,  N.B.,  he  became 
Chairman  of  the  Brotherhood’s  Lodge 
No.  184  at  Saint  John  in  1925  and  held 
that  post  until  1941,  when  he  was  elected 
Assi,stant  General  Chairman  of  the  Brother¬ 
hood  and  moved  to  Winnipeg. 

Mr.  McKee  had  served  on  numerous 
committees  and  Uelegations.  From  1929  to 
1941  he  was  a  member  of  the  Joint 
Protective  Board  for  the  Canadian  Pacific 
Systems  Federation.  In  1941  he  was 
named  to  the  Brotherhood’s  Central  Com¬ 
mittee  for  Canada  and  served  as  Secretary 
of  the  Committee  from  1947  to  1952.  He 
was  appointed  to  the  National  Legislative 
Committee  (Canada),  International  Rail¬ 
way  Brotherhoods,  in  1952  and  the  same 
year  was  named  to  the  Canadian  Railway 
Board  of  Adjustment  No.  1. 

Last  year  he  attended  the  International 
Labour  Organization  Conference  in  Geneva 
as  adviser  to  Canada’s  worker  delegate. 
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175,000  Will  be  Employed 
On  Ontario  Public  Worhs 

Ontario’s  1955-56  budget  presented  to  the 
provincial  legislature  on  March  9  showed 
that  more  than  $700,000,000  will  be  spent 
on  a  construction  program  by  the  Ontario 
Government  and  its  agencies.  Of  this 
amount,  $220,000,000  will  be  spent  on  high¬ 
ways  and  $36,000,000  on  construction  of 
hospitals,  other  public  buildings  and  capital 
works. 

Premier  Leslie  Frost,  presenting  the 
budget,  said  the  public  investment  pro¬ 
gram  outlined  would  mean  the  equivalent 
of  a  monthly  work  force  of  more  than 
175,000  persons.  He  said  that  during  the 
past  12  years  $15,000,000,000  had  been 
invested  in  expanding  and  modernizing  the 
province’s  industrial  structure  and  during 
these  years  442,000  new  job  opportunities 
had  been  created.  The  Premier  noted  that 
despite  the  fact  employees  in  manufactur¬ 
ing  now  work  five  hours  less  every  week 
than  they  did  five  years  ago,  the  average; 
weekly  wage  or  salary  in  Ontario  had 
climbed  113  per  cent. 

In  the  coming  year  the  Ontario  govern¬ 
ment  itself  expects  to  spend  $517,300,000. 
Ordinary  government  operations  are 
expected  to  be  $367,700,000.  Public  works, 
highways  and  other  capital  expenditures 
will  account  for  $149,600,000. 

The  new  budget  called  for  $27,800,000  to 
be  spent  on  provincial  welfare  services 
compared  with  $26,000,000  in  the  fiscal  year 
1954-55.  Ontario  plans  to  spend  $6,900,000 
in  allowances  to  mothers  and  their  depen¬ 
dents,  an  estimated  increase  of  $300,000 
over  the  past  year. 

Premier  Frost  said  that  47  new  homes  or 
additions  to  homes  for  the  aged  had  either 
been  constructed  or  are  now  in  the  process 
of  planning  or  construction  under  the 
province’s  plan  of  capital  construction 
grants  for  such  homes,  including  those 
operated  by  charitable  organizations.  One 
of  the  new  homes,  he  said,  is  a  $3,000,000 
project  at  Newmarket. 

The  Children’s  Aid  Societies  would  also 
require  an  increase  in  appropriation,  the 
Premier  said.  Ontario,  he  pointed  out,  was 
the  only  province  sharing  in  the  cost  of 
public  day  nurseries.  He  said  the  Welfare 
Department  was  in  the  process  of  reorgan¬ 
izing  and  reinforcing  services  rendered  to 
handicapped  people. 

An  additional  appropriation  will  be  made 
to  implement  the  amendments  relevant  to 
the  Blind  Persons  Allowances  which  permit 
persons  to  become  eligible  for  pensions  at 
age  18  and  to  earn  higher  annual  incomes. 


Sash.  Plans  to  Increase 
Welfare  Expenditures 

The  1955-56  Saskatchewan  budget  pre¬ 
sented  on  March  2  called  for  substantial 
increases  by  social  welfare  and  education 
departments  without  tax  increase. 

Social  welfare  will  receive  an  additional 
$1,000,000,  raising  estimated  spending  hy 
that  department  to  $9,092,230.  A  major 
provision  will  increase  supplementary 
allowances  to  old-age  pensioners  up  to  a 
maximum  of  $17.50,  so  that  the  new  allow¬ 
ances  will  range  from  $2.50  to  $20  per 
month. 

Mothers’  allowances  will  be  raised  $5  a 
month. 

The  sum  of  $129,000  was  earmarked  as 
the  provincial  Government’s  share  in  the 
new  federal-provincial  pensions  for  totally 
disabled  persons. 

Estimated  expenditures  for  the  prov¬ 
inces  Education  Department  was  set  at 
$15,092,000  and  for  the  Highway  Depart¬ 
ment  at  $22,455,000. 

Welfare  Costs  in  Sweden 
Biggest  Item  in  Budget 

The  cost  of  national  health  insurance, 
introduced  this  year  (L.G.,  Dec.  1954, 
p.  1680),  accounts  for  a  major  part  of  the 
increase  in  the  allocations  for  social  welfare 
— the  biggest  item  in  Sweden’s  record  1955 
budget  of  $1,836,000,000. 

Taxes  in  Sweden  are  unchanged  from  last 
year’s  by  about  $194,000,000.  Almost  90 
per  cent  of  the  sum  will  be  raised  by 
taxation,  the  balance  from  state-owned 
enterprises. 

Social  welfare  appropriations  amounted 
to  $475,000,000,  an  increase  of  $27,700,000 
over  1954;  for  defence,  second  largest  item 
in  the  budget,  $395,000,000,  unchanged 
from  1954. 

N.Y.  Allows  Investigation 
Of  Jurisdictional  Disputes 

On  March  8  a  Bill  which  permits  the 
New  York  State  Labor  Relations  Board 
to  investigate  jurisdictional  disputes 
between  unions  and  determine  which  union 
has  been  designated  to  represent  the 
employees  in  collective  bargaining  was 
passed  by  the  New  York  State  Legisla¬ 
ture’s  Assembly  Labor  Committee. 

Previously  the  State  Labor  Relations  Act 
specifically  prohibited  the  Labor  Relations 
Board  from  investigating  a  controversy 
concerning  representations  between  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  same  union  or  between  unions 
affiliated  with  the  same  parent  labour 
organization. 
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r.S.  Makes  1st  Study  of 
Project's  Job  Potential 

An  average  of  about  130,000  more  full¬ 
time  site  workers  will  be  needed  on  road 
building  in  the  United  States  in  1957  than 
at  present,  assuming  Congressional  and 
State  governmental  approval  by  mid¬ 
summer  this  year  of  President  Eisen¬ 
hower’s  SlOl-million,  ten-year  highway 
program,  according  to  a  research  study 
recently  completed  by  the  U.S.  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Labor. 

The  Department’s  analysis  marks  the 
first  time  that  a  public  works  measure  has 
been  subjected  to  advance  computation  in 
terms  of  labour  absorption. 

Researchers’  Estimates 

The  study  estimates  that  by  1960,  when 
work  under  the  program  is  likely  to  be  at 
its  peak,  site  labour  needs  will  have  in¬ 
creased  by  about  150,000  workers  to  a 
monthly  average  of  approximately  500,000. 
This  compares  with  about  220,000  in  1954. 

In  addition  to  the  men  working  at  the 
site,  nearly  the  same  number  are  presently 
working  in  mines,  forests,  factories,  trans¬ 
portation  systems,  and  administrative  offices 
to  produce  and  deliver  the  necessary 
materials,  supplies  and  equipment  to  the 
construction  site,  the  study  notes.  It  esti¬ 
mates  that  by  1960,  these  off-site  labour 
requirements  will  be  slightly  higher  than 
for  workers  on-site  and  that  at  its  peak 
activity  the  highway  program  will  account 
for  nearly  one  million  jobs,  on  and  off  the 
construction  site. 

Two  Possible  Forecasts 

The  research  study  points  out  that 
within  the  scope  of  current  estimating 
facilities  and  available  facts,  both  a  more 
conservative  and  a  more  optimistic  out¬ 
look  for  the  rate  of  increased  production 
per  worker  are  possible.  From  the  more 
conservative  point  of  view,  the  study  notes, 
construction  site  requirements  might  be 
increased  by  some  15,000  workers  for  1957 
and  by  about  50,000  for  1960.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  labour  estimates  would  be 
lowered  by  approximately  the  same 
amounts  for  these  years,  assuming  a  more 
favourable  interpretation  of  the  rate  at 
which  output  per  worker  will  increase. 
The  monthly  average  number  of  construc¬ 
tion  workers  needed  at  the  site  of  road¬ 
building  projects  could  range  from  335,000 
to  365,000  in  1957,  and  from  450,000  to 
550,000  in  1960,  the  article  points  out. 

In  its  analysis  of  the  various  skills  and 
occupations  that  will  be  required  on  the 
program,  the  article  estimates  that  the 


greatest  increase,  relatively  as  well  as  in 
the  number  of  workers,  will  be  machine 
operators.  Jobs  in  this  category  may  rise 
from  46,500  in  1954  to  about  87,500  in  1957 
and,  at  the  program’s  peak  in  1960,  reach 
150,000,  or  three-tenths  of  tire  total  site 
needs,  the  article  states. 

Carpentry  jobs  are  expected  to  advance 
from  the  present  average  of  22,500  to 
36,000  in  1957  and  51,500  in  1960.  Skilled 
jobs  as  a  whole  are  expected  to  total  about 
245,000  at  the  height  of  the  program.  In 
addition,  tire  study  estimates  there  will  be 
a  demand  for  13,000  full-time  mechanics  to 
care  for  the  equipment  in  use,  for  10,500 
structural  and  reinforcing  steel  workers,  and 
10,000  cement  finishers. 


Apprenticeship  Award 
Honottrs  Ont.  Builder 

Hailed  as  one  of  the  pioneers  in  develop¬ 
ing  apprenticeship  in  Ontario’s  construction 
industry,  John  M.  Pigott  of  the  Pigott 
Construction  Company  has  been  honoured 
for  his  work  in  the  field  by  creation  of  an 
annual  apprenticeship  award  to  bear  his 
name. 

x4t  tire  100th  meeting  of  the  Provincial 
Advisory  Committee  of  the  Building  Trades 
in  Toronto  March  21,  Committee  Chair¬ 
man  John  W.  Bruce,  organizer  in  Canada 
of  the  United  Association  of  Journeymen 
and  Apprentices  of  the  Plumbing  and  Pipe 
Fitting  Industry  of  the  United  States  and 
Canada  (AFL-TLC),  said  that  in  naming 
it  the  Pigott  Award  the  Committee  was 
honouring  the  man  who  had  done  the  most 
in  making  the  Ontario  Apprenticeship  Act 
of  1928  a  reality. 

The  apprenticeship  award,  capital  for 
which  was  contributed  by  employers  and 
labour  leaders,  is  administered  by  repre¬ 
sentatives  from  the  various  trades  and 
officials  of  the  Apprenticeship  Board, 
Ontario  Department  of  Labour. 


Says  Union  Pay  Demands 
Discouraye  Traininy  Plans 

A  member  of  the  Ontario  Legislature  has 
charged  that  industry  in  the  province  is 
discouraged  from  fostering  training  pro¬ 
grams  by  unions’  insistence  on  too  high  a 
rate  of  pay  for  apprentices. 

Appearing  before  the  Legislature’s  educa¬ 
tion  committee,  R.  M.  Myers  (Waterloo 
South)  said  the  situation  is  creating  a 
shortage  of  technically-trained  men.  In 
Ontario,  he  said,  only  6,000  apprentices  are 
being  trained,  compared  with  13,000  in 
Quebec  and  2,000,000  in  Germany. 
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iV.Y.  Assembly  Defeats 
Jobless  Insurance  Bills 

On  March  15  a  Bill  to  extend  unem¬ 
ployment  insurance  coverage  to  employers 
of  one  or  more  workers  instead  of  four  or 
more  was  defeated  by  the  New  York  State 
Legislature’s  Assembly  Labor  Committee. 
The  Bill  would  have  made  employers  of 
one  or  more  workers  on  any  day  liable  for 
state  unemployment  insurance  taxes,  in¬ 
stead  of  four  or  more  workers  on  15  days 
(L.G.,  Feb.,  p.  152). 

Among  other  Bills  relating  to  unemploy¬ 
ment  insurance  coverage  defeated  in  the 
Lgislature’s  Labor  Committee  were; — 

A  Bill  which  would  remove  the  exemp¬ 
tion  from  coverage  on  agriculture  workers. 

A  Bill  which  would  reduce  from  20  to  15 
the  number  of  weeks  of  covered  employ¬ 
ment  in  the  52-week  period  preceding  the 
filing  of  a  claim  needed  to  qualify  for 
benefits. 

A  Bill  which  would  add  to  benefits  now 
payable  an  allowance  of  20  per  cent  of  a 
claimant’s  benefit  rate  for  each  of  his  first 
three  dependents. 

A  Bill  which  would  make  benefits  pay¬ 
able  for  39  weeks  in  a  year  instead  of  26 
weeks. 

On  March  2,  a  Bill  was  passed  by  the 
New  York  State  Legislature’s  Ways  and 
Means  Committee  which  extends  unem¬ 
ployment  insurance  coverage  to  public 
employees  on  per  diem  basis  or  employed 
less  than  a  year. 


Gross  National  Product 
On  Upturn  at  Year-end 

Canada’s  gross  national  product  moved 
upward  in  the  last  half  of  1954  and  was 
at  a  seasonally-adjusted  annual  rate  of 
$24-4  billion  in  the  fourth  quarter.  At  the 
year-end,  production  in  the  non-farm  sector 
was  estimated  to  be  running  above  the 
previous  peak  level  of  the  third  quarter  of 
1953,  after  allowing  for  seasonal  factors. 

Dominion  Bureau  of  Statistics  figures 
indicate  that,  for  the  year  as  a  whole,  the 
gross  national  product  declined  by  about 
2  per  cent,  to  $24-0  billion  from  $24-4 
billion  in  1953,  and  that  this  decline  was 
largely  attributable  to  the  poor  grain  crop 
of  last  fall. 

The  contraction  in  industrial  activity, 
which  began  in  the  third  quarter  of  1953, 
was  reversed  in  mid-1954,  as  gross  national 
product  moved  upward  in  both  the  third 
and  fourth  quarters.  The  down-turn  in 
non-farm  production  from  mid-1953  to  mid- 
1954  was  of  comparatively  small  magnitude, 
amounting  in  total  to  about  2  per  cent. 


The  upward  movement  from  mid-1954  to 
the  end  of  the  year  appears  to  have 
amounted  to  about  3  per  cent. 

The  decline  in  industrial  output  between 
mid-1953  and  mid-1954  was  concentrated  in 
the  metal-using  manufacturing  industries 
and  in  the  clothing  and  textile  industries. 
Output  in  all  of  the  primary  industries 
(except  agriculture)  was  substantially 
above  the  previous  year,  as  gains  occurred 
in  mining,  quarrying  and  oil  wells, 
forestry,  fishing  and  public  utilities.  In 
the  service  industries,  production  continued 
the  upward  trend  of  preceding  years. 
These  gains  approximately  offset  the  pro¬ 
duction  declines  in  the  other  industries, 
and  total  non-farm  output  for  the  year 
1954  as  a  whole  was  not  greatly  different 
from  the  1953  level. 

Sharp  Farm  Decline 

However,  in  the  farm  sector,  a  major 
decline  in  production  occurred  in  1954, 
associated  with  rust  and  weather  condi¬ 
tions  in  the  western  provinces,  which 
sharply  reduced  the  yield  and  quality  of 
the  grain  crop.  This  development,  together 
with  the  offsetting  changes  in  non-farm 
output  noted  above,  brought  Canada’s  gross 
national  product  for  the  full  year  1954  to 
a  level  almost  2  per  cent  below  the 
preceding  year. 


Notre  Dame  University 
Honours  Georye  Meany 

AFL  President  George  Meany  has  been 
awarded  the  “Leatare”  Medal  for  1955  by 
Notre  Dame  university.  The  medal  is  the 
highest  award  granted  to  laymen  by  the 
university. 

The  decoration  has  been  awarded  annu¬ 
ally  since  1883  to  the  person  “whose  genius 
has  ennobled  arts  and  sciences,  has  illus¬ 
trated  the  Church’s  ideals  and  has  enriched 
the  human  patrimony”. 

Announcing  the  award  to  Mr.  Meany, 
the  Rev.  T.  Hesburgh,  President  of  the 
university,  said;  “For  more  than  20  years 
as  a  prominent  labour  leader,  Mr.  Meany 
has  been  engaged  in  all  aspects  of  the 
labour  field,  showing  at  all  times  his 
competence  and  maturity  as  a  labour 
statesman.  He  has  opposed  those  who 
wanted  to  disparage  the  workman’s  dignity. 
With  the  same  energy  he  has  fought  against 
those  who  wanted  to  overthrow  the 
American  free  enterprise  system.  He  has 
contributed  much  to  the  workers’  welfare, 
to  the  ordered  evolution  of  the  labour 
movement  and  to  the  harmony  between 
employers  and  unions.” 
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Better  Jobless  Insurance 
Plannetl  by  Many  States 

Of  the  47  state  and  territorial  legislatures 
of  the  United  States  that  are  holding  sessions 
this  year,  24  have  introduced  and  five  have 
proposed  legislation  to  increase  the  maxi¬ 
mum  weekly  unemployment  insurance  bene¬ 
fit,  and  ten  have  introduced  or  proposed 
legislation  to  extend  the  duration  of  benefits. 

In  three  of  the  states,  the  U.S.  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Labor  has  reported,  the  pending 
Bills  would  increase  duration  to  30  weeks. 
Three  others  propose  an  increase  to  26 
weeks,  one  to  24  weeks,  one  to  18  weeks 
and  three  to  an  unspecified  duration. 

Idaho  and  Rhode  Island  have  already 
enacted  legislation  to  increase  maximum 
weekly  benefits  to  |30.  In  New  Hampshire 
both  Houses  have  approved  an  increase  of 
$32  and  in  Vermont  both  Houses  have 
approved  a  maximum  of  $28.  In  other 
states,  proposed  maximums  range  from  a 
high  of  $40  in  Illinois  to  $25  in  Texas. 

Last  year  President  Eisenhower  recom¬ 
mended  that  the  states  improve  their 
unemployment  compensation  laws  and 
suggested  that  the  improvement  could  be 
made  in  two  areas;  period  of  eligibility 
for  benefits  and  amounts  paid  to  claimants. 


Labour  Income  Reached 
Netv  High  in  Year  1954 

Canadian  labour  income  reached  an  all- 
time  peak  total  of  $11,910,000,000  in  the  year 
1954,  up  2  per  cent  from  1953’s  $11,661,000,000, 
the  Dominion  Bureau  of  Statistics  reports. 

The  December  total  was  $1,025,000,000 
versus  $1,028,000,000  in  November  and 
$988,000,000  in  December  1953.  Increases 
in  total  wages  and  salaries  in  the  year 
ranged  from  2  per  cent  in  the  primary 
group  of  industries  and  3  per  cent  in  the 
distributive  industries  to  9  per  cent  in 
finance  and  services. 

Within  the  primary  group,  the  totals  for 
agriculture,  fishing  and  mining  industries 
advanced,  while  that  for  forestry  remained 
about  the  same.  A  6-  to  7-per-cent  rise 
in  total  wages  and  salaries  in  public  utili¬ 
ties  and  trade  combined  with  a  decline  of 
less  than  2  per  cent  in  the  total  for 
transportation,  storage  and  communication 
resulted  in  a  net  increase  of  3  per  cent  for 
the  distributive  group. 

Contract  construction  and  manufacturing 
were  the  only  two  industries  which  regis¬ 
tered  losses  of  some  2  to  3  per  cent. 
Notwithstanding  the  rather  slow  start  in 
the  first  half  or  1954  due  to  unfavourable 
weather  conditions,  total  wages  and  salaries 
for  residential  building  were  up  9  per  cent. 


On  the  other  hand,  with  the  completion 
of  the  construction  stage  of  several  major 
resource  developments,  labour  income  from 
non-residential  construction  declined  some 
10  per  cent  during  1954.  The  earnings  of 
government  employees  engaged  in  construc¬ 
tion  activity  are  included  under  government 
service  in  the  finance  and  services  group. 

The  2-per-cent  decline  in  1954  labour 
income  for  all  manufacturing  resulted  from 
sizeable  losses  among  important  com¬ 
ponent  groups,  counterbalanced  in  part  by 
gains  in  a  number  of  other  smaller 
components.  Iron  and  steel  products, 
transportation  equipment  and  textile  prod¬ 
ucts  showed  losses  of  9  to  10  per  cent, 
while  clothing  and  leather  products  fell 
from  6  to  7  per  cent.  These  declines  coin¬ 
cided  with  reductions  in  expenditures  for 
defence,  durable  and  producers’  goods  and 
a  switch  from  accumulation  to  liquidation 
of  inventories.  Gains  ranging  between  4 
and  6  per  cent  took  place  in  paper 
products,  printing,  chemicals,  petroleum, 
coal  and  non-metallic  mineral  products. 


Unemployment  Result  of 
‘‘Temporary  Adfustments^^ 

Unemployment  and  other  current  prob¬ 
lems  represent  temporary  adjustments  in 
Canada’s  basically-sound  economic  machine. 
Prime  Minister  St.  Laurent  told  the  advisory 
council  of  the  National  Liberal  Federation 
at  a  banquet  in  Ottawa  March  30. 

In  the  last  year  and  a  half  there  had 
been  a  slowing  down  in  some  sections  of 
the  rapid  economic  expansion  which 
followed  the  second  World  War  but  there 
were  significant  signs  of  resurgence,  Mr. 
St.  Laurent  said.  The  industrial  produc¬ 
tion  index  for  each  of  the  first  nine  months 
of  1954  was  below  the  same  months  of 
1953  but  the  index  for  the  last  three  months 
was  higher  than  that  for  a  year  earlier. 

While  exports  were  lower  in  the  first  ten 
months  of  1954  the  trend  was  reversed  in 
the  last  two  months  of  the  year,  he  said. 
Housing  started  in  the  last  three  months 
of  1954  rose  about  29  per  cent  above  the 
1953  level. 

Mr.  St.  Laurent  said  recent  forecasts  pre¬ 
dicted  capital  investments  in  Canada  this 
year  will  rise  6  per  cent  over  the  1954  level. 


1954  Commodity  Imports 
Down  6.(i%  from  1953 

Final  figures  on  commodity  imports  in 
1954,  released  last  month  by  the  Dominion 
Bureau  of  Statistics,  show  a  drop  of 
$289,600,000  from  1953  in  the  value  of 
imports. 
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Commodity  imports  were  down  6-6  per 
cent  in  value  last  year  to  $4,093,200,000 
from  the  record  value  of  $4,382,800,000  in 
1953  but  were  still  above  the  total  values 
of  1952  and  1951. 

Average  prices  of  imports  were  slightly 
higher  in  1954  than  in  1953;  thus  the 
decline  in  the  volume  of  imports  was 
slightly  greater  than  the  decline  in  value. 

The  value  in  1954  (with  the  1953 
comparison  in  parentheses)  of  some  lead¬ 
ing  commodity  imports,  in  thousands  of 
dollars,  was  as  follows:  non-farm 
machinerj^,  380,220  (401,856) ;  automobile 
parts,  180,283  (222,284) ;  farm  implements 
and  machinery,  143,163  (209,153) ;  coal, 

104,795  (136,567);  cotton  products,  76,868 
(90,796);  books  and  printed  matter,  68,054 
(68,358);  and  wool  products,  59,992  (72,745). 


Labour  Overseas  Alerted 
Against  Communists 

Major  labour  federations  in  both  the 
United  Kingdom  and  the  West  German 
Federal  Republic  last  month  warned  their 
affiliated  organiaations  to  guard  against 
Communist  attempts  to  infiltrate  their 
ranks. 

The  Trades  Union  Congress  in  the 
United  Kingdom  issued  a  pamphlet.  The 
T.U.C.  and  Communism,  citing  the  propa¬ 
ganda  use  to  which  the  Soviet  and  other 
Communist  Governments  put  the  visits  of 
trade  union  and  other  workers’  delegations 
while  the  West  German  Federation  of 
Labour  instructed  its  officials  and  repre¬ 
sentatives  to  double-check  every  nomina¬ 
tion,  in  the  forthcoming  works  council 
elections,  for  any  position  in  the  organiza¬ 
tion  to  prevent  Communist  infiltration. 

Churches  Join 

Both  Protestant  and  Roman  Catholic 
labour  organizations  have  organized  joint 
action  in  200  plants  and  mines  in  the  Rhine 
Valley  and  Bavaria  to  fight  Communist 
infiltration  in  such  elections.  Spokesmen 
for  the  two  groups  have  stated  that  their 
purpose  is  to  open  the  way  to  increased 
representation  for  their  candidates  and  to 
create  a  barrier  against  the  Communists. 

The  TUC  pamphlet  warned  that  invita¬ 
tions  to  workers’  delegations  to  visit  Soviet 
Russia  are  part  of  the  Communist  infiltra¬ 
tion  tactics.  Though  the  Congress  cannot 
ban  any  affiliated  trade  union  group  of 
trade  unionists  or  individual  from  visiting 
Communist  countries,  it  can  indicate 
through  the  medium  of  pamphlets  just 
what  these  delegations  are  meant  to 
achieve  for  the  Communist  Party  in  the 
United  Kingdom. 


L.S.  Housing  Starts 
Set  Record  for  Jan. 

Non-farm  housing  staids  in  the  United 
States  declined  slightly  (3  per  cent)  in 
January  to  88,000  but  the  number  of  new 
dwelling  units  begun  was  the  highest  on 
record  for  any  January  and  33  per  cent 
above  the  January  1954  figure,  the  U.S. 
Department  of  Labor  has  announced. 

Privately-owmed  housing  starts  alone 
numbered  87,800.  On  a  seasonally-adjusted 
basis,  according  to  the  Bureau  of  Labor 
Statistics,  this  represented  an  annual  rate 
of  1,424,000  starts,  slightly  under  the  annual 
rate  for  December  1954  (1,473,000)  but 
greater'  than  for  any  other  month  since 
August  1950. 

Public  housing  authorities  began  con¬ 
struction  of  about  200  new  units  last 
month,  compared  with  1,400  in  December 
1954  and  1,300  in  January  1953. 


January  Housing  Starts 
Higher  Than  Ltist  Year 

Construction  was  started  on  one-third 
more  residential  units  in  January  than  in 
the  corresponding  month  last  year,  the 
Dominion  Bureau  of  Statistics  has  reported. 
At  the  same  time  9  per  cent  more  were 
completed  than  a  year  earlier,  leaving  17 
per  cent  more  in  various  stages  of  con¬ 
struction  at  the  end  of  the  month. 

Starts  were  made  on  3,963  units  in 
January  versus  2,983  a  year  earlier  and 
completions  stood  at  9,037  units  versus 
8,315.  At  the  end  of  the  month  there  were 
63,525  units  under  construction  versus 
54,248. 


Canadian  Railtvay  Revenue 
Hotvn  $91/2  Million  in  1953 

Operating  revenues  of  Canadian  railways 
in  1953  were  up  2-9  per  cent  from  the 
1952  figure  but  operating  expenses  increased 
4-1  per  cent  to  give  a  lower  net  operating 
revenue,  the  Dominion  Bureau  of  Statistics 
has  reported. 

Net  operating  revenue  in  1953  was 
$105,542,000  compared  with  $114,972,000  in 
the  preceding  year. 


L.K.  Rail  Unions  Agree 
To  Productivity  Council 

It  was  announced  in  the  British  House 
of_  Commons  March  15  that  the  three 
railway  unions  and  the  Confederation  of 
Shipbuilding  and  Engineering  Unions  had 
agreed  in  principle  to  the  establishment  of 
a  British  Railways  Productivity  Council. 
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The  Shipbuilding  and  Engineering  Unions 
are  included  because  they  have  some 
members  in  the  railway  workshops. 

The  formation  of  this  council  results 
from  the  unions’  promise  to  co-operate  in 
measures  to  increase  productivity  on  the 
British  railways. 

A  court  of  inquiry,  established  last  year 
to  examine  wage  disputes  between  the 
British  Transport  Commission  and  the 
National  Union  of  Railwaymen,  in  its  final 
report  published  at  the  end  of  January 
(L.G.,  March,  p.  318)  said  the  “means”  by 
which  the  Commission  was  to  find  the 
right  wages  was  not  for  the  court  to  decide. 
But  the  priniai’y  means,  the  court  said, 
would  appear  to  “naturally  be  the  estab¬ 
lishment  of  effective  productivity”. 

The  court  noted  that  both  employer  and 
employee  were  under  particular  obligation 
to  join  in  all  measures  for  improving 
productivity  and  efficiency. 


ILGWU  Jfledictil  Centre 
Opened  in  Montreal 

A  medical  centre  financed  by  employers 
but  under  joint  management  was  opened 
in  Montreal  on  March  4  by  the  Interna¬ 
tional  Ladies’  Garment  Workers’  Union 
(AFL-TLC). 

The  first  of  its  type  to  be  opened  in 
Canada  by  the  ILGWU,  although  the  17th 
in  America,  the  centre  will  offer  whatever 
medical  care  they  may  need  to  the  10,000 
workers  in  the  dress,  coat  and  embroidery 
industries.  Administrative  costs  will  be 
met  by  contributions  made  by  the 
employers,  who  have  undertaken  by  collec¬ 
tive  agreement  to  pay  half  of  one  per  cent 
of  their  payroll. 


Explaining  the  reasons  which  prompted 
the  union  to  set  up  such  services,  David 
Dubinsky,  President  of  the  ILGWU,  said 
that  “a  health  service  is  a  solution  for  one 
of  the  workers’  basic  problems,  a  practical 
advantage  for  meeting  actual  and  imme¬ 
diate  needs”. 

It  is  a  mistake,  he  pointed  out,  to  think 
that  the  role  of  the  unions  consists  only 
of  asking  for  wage  increases  and  shorter 
hours.  “For  a  worker,”  he  said,  “the  union 
is  a  way  of  life;  it  is  a  house  he  lives  in 
which  belongs  to  him.” 

In  addition  to  wages  and  hours  of  work, 
Mr.  Dubinsky  emphasized  that  unions 
should  also  take  an  interest  in  politics, 
welfare,  education  and  health,  to  improve 
the  living  standard  and  the  safety  of  the 
workers. 

He  recalled  that  there  have  been  no 
strikes  in  the  ladies’  clothing  indrrstry  in 
Montreal  for  18  years  or  in  New  York 
for  25. 

The  opening  was  attended  by  an 
imposing  number  of  labour  leaders, 
employers  and  representatives  of  the 
federal  and  provincial  Governments. 


Texts  of  all  the  talks,  French  and 
English,  in  the  series  of  radio  broadcasts 
on  discrimination  sponsored  by  the  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Labour  last  year  as  part  of  the 
educational  program  in  connection  with  the 
Canada  Fair  Employment  Practices  Act 
have  been  published  in  a  booklet.  Do  unto 
others  . . .  Copies  may  be  obtained  from 
the  Information  Branch,  Department  of 
Labour,  Ottawa. 


Lnhotir  Briefs  Presented  to  Provincial  Govts. 


Ont,  CCL  Federation  Asks 
Stop-Gap  Aid  for  Jobless 

Emergency  stop-gap  aid  to  tide  over  the 
unemployed  was  urged  in  the  annual  brief 
of  the  Ontario  Federation  of  Labour  (CCL) 
presented  to  the  provincial  government 
March  7.  The  Federation,  which  repre¬ 
sents  approximately  200,000  workers  in 
Ontario,  predicted  the  number  of  unem¬ 
ployed  in  the  province  would  rise  to 
175,000,  about  11  per  cent  of  the  labour 
force. 

The  labour  organization  urged  the  gov¬ 
ernment  to  give  unemployment  “the  imme¬ 
diate  attention  it  deserves”  and  said  that 
the  province’s  failure  to  supply  direct  funds 


for  relief,  even  on  an  interim  basis, 
“cannot  be  justified  on  economic,  constitu¬ 
tional  or  moral  grounds”. 

In  order  that  employment  might  be 
stimulated,  the  brief  called  for  an  extension 
of  the  government’s  public  works  program 
and  urged  that  priority  be  given  to  low- 
rental,  subsidized  housing.  It  said  that 
without  such  housing  “the  overcrowded  and 
dangerous  living  conditions  of  our  major 
cities  will  continue  to  make  shocking  head¬ 
lines  for  years  to  come”. 

Referring  to  the  proposed  merger  of  the 
Trades  and  Labour  Congress  of  Canada 
and  the  Canadian  Congress  of  Labour,  the 
brief  urged  that  the  Ontario  Labour  Rela¬ 
tions  Act  be  amended  in  order  that  where 
cases  of  transfer  from  one  jurisdiction  to 
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Another  are  involved,  only  two  require¬ 
ments  should  be  observed:  (1)  authoriza¬ 
tion  by  the  employees  involved,  either  in 
the  form  of  signed  authorization  cards  or 
by  a  referendum  vote  conducted  by  the 
Labour  Relations  Board;  and  (2)  written 
permission  of  the  union  giving  up  its 
bargaining  rights. 

The  Federation  also  asked  that  provision 
be  made  whereby  the  rights  of  employees 
under  existing  collective  agreements  would 
be  protected  when  firms  are  re-incorporated, 
that  the  certification  of  bargaining  units  be 
granted  on  the  basis  of  a  simple  majority 
of  those  voting  and  not  by  60  per  cent  of 
those  eligible  to  vote  as  at  present  and  that 
Ontario  enact  some  form  of  check-off 
legislation. 

Concerning  welfare  policy,  the  labour 
brief  called  upon  the  Government  to 
institute  “immediately”  a  provincial  com¬ 
pulsory  health  plan  similar  to  that  now  in 
effect  in  Saskatchewan.  It  said  the  aim  of 
such  a  plan  should  be  to  supply  completely 
prepaid  medical,  surgical,  hospital,  optical 
and  dental  treatment  as  well  as  adequate 
preventive  medical  care  for  all  Ontario 
residents. 

The  Federation  suggested  “a  more  equit¬ 
able  level  of  assistance”  for  old  age 
pensioners.  The  present  $40  per  month 
was  “plainly  inadequate”  for  the  main¬ 
tenance  of  “independence  and  self  respect,” 
it  said.  The  brief  added  that  the  imposi¬ 
tion  of  a  means  test  for  those  between  65 
and  70  years  of  age  was  a  “harsh  and 
unnecessary  imposition  on  those  who  have 
saved  an  amount  too  small  to  provide  an 
income  but  large  enough  to  disqualify  them 
for  Old  Age  Assistance”. 

A  publicly-owned  and  operated  provin¬ 
cial  gas  distribution  system  was  recom¬ 
mended  by  the  Federation,  which  said  that 
if  the  development  of  such  a  system  were 
left  to  private  corporations,  “the  needs  of 
industrial  and  domestic  consumers  in  less 
lucrative  markets  will  be  ignored  ’. 

Among  the  other  requests  and  recom¬ 
mendations  contained  in  the  Federation’s 
brief  were  the  following: — 

That  maximum  earnings  on  which  work¬ 
men’s  compensation  payments  are  based  be 
increased  from  $4,000  to  $6,000  and  that 
payments  be  made  on  100  per  cent  of  earn¬ 
ings  to  this  maximum. 

That  the  Hours  of  Work  and  Vacations 
With  Pay  Act  be  amended  so  that  a 
maximum  work  week  of  40  hours  would  be 
established  and  a  minimum  paid  annual 
vacation  of  two  weeks  provided. 

That  a  compulsory  automobile  insurance 
scheme,  administered  by  the  Government, 
be  established. 


That  an  education  program  in  connec¬ 
tion  with  the  province’s  anti-discrimination 
laws  be  developed. 


Manitoba  TLC  Urges 
Shorter  Worh  Week 

The  Manitoba  government  was  urged  to 
give  serious  consideration  to  reducing  the 
length  of  the  work  week  in  view  of  growing 
unemployment  by  the  Manitoba  Federation 
of  Labour  (TLC)  in  its  annual  brief  pre¬ 
sented  December  17. 

The  recently  formed  Federation  (L.G., 
Jan.,  p.  28)  said  that  a  reduction  of  farm 
purchasing  power  was  partly  responsible  for 
the  present  unemployment  situation  and 
recommended  that  the  provincial  govern¬ 
ment  take  action  in  the  fields  of  crop 
insurance,  soil  conservation,  protection  from 
floods,  plant  disease  and  insect  pests,  road 
construction,  drainage  and  all-round  agri¬ 
cultural  research  in  order  to  restore  buying 
power  to  this  group. 

Provincial  assistance  to  provide  a  supple¬ 
mentary  pension,  on  a  means  test  basis  if 
necessary,  was  urged  for  older  persons 
whose  only  income  is  the  $40-a-month  old 
age  security  pension.  The  brief  pointed  out 
that  Ontario,  Saskatchewan,  Alberta  and 
British  Columbia  all  pay  some  form  of 
supplementary  benefit  to  needy  pensioners 
and  suggested  that  Manitoba  should  pay  at 
least  $10  to  such  persons  until  such  time 
as  the  federal  payments  meet  the  need. 

The  prohibition  of  questions  on  job 
application  forms  that  ask  for  the  racial 
extraction,  religion,  place  of  birth  and 
birthplace  of  parents  of  job  seekers  was 
recommended  in  the  brief.  The  Federa¬ 
tion  said  that  the  Fair  Employment 
Practices  Act  should  be  amended  to  permit 
only  those  questions  relating  directly  to 
suitability  for  employment. 

The  brief  urged  the  provincial  govern¬ 
ment  to  suggest  to  the  federal  Government 
that  a  national  health  insurance  plan  be 
inaugurated  without  delay. 

A  low-rental  housing  scheme  of  benefit 
to  persons  whose  incomes  do  not  permit 
them  to  purchase  $10,000  homes  under  the 
National  Housing  Act  was  urged  on  the 
provincial  government.  In  addition,  the 
government  was  asked  to  reconsider  its 
decision  to  decline  to  participate  in  any 
housing  scheme  which  called  for  subsidiza¬ 
tion. 

The  Federation  brief  also  asked  that:— 

The  voting  age  be  reduced  from  21  to 
18  years. 

Electoral  constituencies  be  arranged  so 
that  each  member  would  represent  approxi¬ 
mately  the  same  number  of  persons. 
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Labour  be  represented  on  all  government 
boards  dealing  with  matters  directly  affect¬ 
ing  Manitoba  workers. 

Jury  fees  be  increased  to  a  minimum  of 
$10  a  day. 

A  full-time  Minister  of  Labour  be 
appointed. 

Legislation  be  enacted  making  illegal  any 
work  where  workers  process  textiles  at 
home. 


Alberta  CCL  Federation 
Demands  40~Hour  Week 

Demands  for  legislation  enforcing  the 
40-hour  week  and  measures  to  combat 
unemployment  featured  the  brief  of  the 
Industrial  Federation  of  Labour  of  Alberta 
(CCL)  presented  to  the  provincial  govern¬ 
ment  January  11.  The  Federation  brief 
pointed  out  that  organized  industries 
“operate  efficiently  and  profitably  on  the 
basis  of  a  40-hour  week”  and  said  that 
industries  which  take  advantage  of  the 
present  44-48  hour  week  “create  unfair 
competition”. 

An  inter-provincial  conference  on  unem¬ 
ployment  to  establish  federal,  provincial 
and  municipal  responsibility  in  this  field 
was  urged  in  the  brief.  In  addition,  the 
labour  federation  called  for  a  stepped-up 


public  works  program,  including  flood 
prevention  projects  in  the  Red  River 
Valley,  an  increase  in  the  minimum  wage 
to  one  dollar  an  hour,  two  weeks’  paid 
holiday  for  all  employees  in  the  province 
after  one  year’s  service  and  legislation 
requiring  pay  for  eight  statutory  holidays. 

In  requesting  a  provincial  Fair  Employ¬ 
ment  Practices  Act,  the  brief  pointed  out 
increased  use  of  discriminatory  questions 
on  employment  application  forms  by  new 
industries  in  the  province. 

Noting  that  the  purchase  of  high  school 
text  books  represented  a  heavy  expendi¬ 
ture  for  workers’  families,  the  brief  urged 
the  government  to  supply  such  books  to 
students  in  all  schools  at  a  reasonable 
rental  rather  than  only  in  the  elementary 
schools,  as  at  present. 

Among  the  other  requests  made  by  the 
Federation  were  the  following: — 

A  government-sponsored  automobile  in¬ 
surance  plan. 

An  increase  in  old  age  supplementary 
pensions  from  $15  per  month  to  $25. 

An  education  program  on  highway  safety 
with  labour  participation. 

A  low-rental,  down  payment  subsidized 
housing  program  with  a  goal  of  10,0013  units 
per  year. 


Proceedings  of  Porliament  of  Labour  Interest 


Debate  on  Unemployment 
February  24 

CCF  Leader  M.  J.  Coldwell  moved 
adjournment  of  the  House  to  discuss 
the  “alarming  unemployment  situation  in 
Canada”  and  “the  need  for  immediate 
action  by  the  Government  to  provide 
jobs”. 

By  consent  of  the  House,  debate  on  the 
subject  was  set  for  the  following  week, 
when  the  House  would  go  into  committee 
of  supply. 

March  1 

The  debate  was  opened  by  Mrs.  Ellen  L. 
Fairclough  (Hamilton  West),  who  moved; 

In  the  opinion  of  this  House,  because  of 
the  grave  state  of  unemployment  in  Canada 
as  disclosed  by  the  joint  statement  of  the 
Department  of  Labour  and  the  Dominion 
Bureau  of  Statistics  on  February  23  last, 
the  Government  should  immediately  give 
consideration  to  the  formulation  of  plans 
to  deal  with  this  emergency,  and  to  the 
necessary  steps  to  establish  a  long-term 


program  for  expanding  employment  to  be 
presented  to  Parliament  during  the  present 
session. 

The  unemployment  situation,  the  Min¬ 
ister  of  Labour  said,  is  causing  the  Govern¬ 
ment  considerable  concern.  He  did  not, 
however,  believe  it  was  a  crisis,  as  had 
been  suggested. 

.  .  .  the  unemployment  situation  this  winter 
is  a  matter  which  causes  us  considerable 
concern.  Most  certainly  we  are  concerned 
about  those  workers  who  have  not  been  able 
to  secure  aid  through  their  unemployment 
insurance  or  through  provincial  or  local 
arrangements.  For  this  reason  this  Govern¬ 
ment  introduced  an  amendment  to  the 
Unemployment  Insurance  Act  at  the  very 
outset  of  the  session.  I  reiterate  today 
what  I  said  at  that  time,  that  the  amend¬ 
ment  deals  with  only  one  phase  of  the  Act, 
namely  an  improvement  in  the  supple¬ 
mentary  benefits.  This  in  no  sense  meets 
the  entire  problem  of  unemployment  which 
exists  this  winter. 

From  the  broad  point  of  view,  said  the 
Minister,  every  member  will  agree  that  the 
greatest  ally  in  the  maintenance  of 
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employment,  and  to  bring  about  the  fullest 
possible  employment,  is  in  the  realm  of 
good  labour-management  relations. 

Referring  to  the'  Government’s  statistics 
on  unemployment,  Mr.  Gregg  said: 

At  the  outset  and  without  any  apology 
I  am  going  to  speak  about  the  two  sets  of 
figures  we  issue  every  month,  which  coyer 
the  situation  for  every  four  weeks’  period. 
Each  of  these  two  sets  of  statistics  is 
designed  for  a  special  purpose  and  the  two 
sets  contain  as  much  definite  information  as 
it  is  possible  to  obtain  with  regard  to  the 
employment  situation  in  Canada  without 
tremendous  canvassing  and  census  taking. 
Statistics  compiled  in  the  latter  fashion 
would  be  out  of  date  before  they  became 
useful  for  general  purposes. 

Concerning  unemployables — “I  do  not 
like  the  word  very  much,”  said  Mr.  Gregg 
— the  municipalities  have  a  serious  problem 
and  a  great  deal  has  been  done  in  recent 
years  by  -all  levels  of  government  and  by 
private  agencies  on  behalf  of  those  who  are 
handicapped  in  their  ability  to  work  and 
earn  a  livelihood.  “And  there  is  now,  this 
winter,”  he  added,  “the  federal-provincial 
pension  plan  for  those  totally  disabled 
civilian  members  of  our  population  who 
cannot  work  at  all.” 

As  regards  those  who  are  able  to  work 
but  who  are  without  jobs  and  are  not 
receiving  unemployment  insurance  benefits, 
the  Minister  said  that  while  there  has  been 
a  recognition  of  growing  need  in  this  area, 
it  has  not  led  to  any  mutual  understanding 
between  federal  and  provincial  govern¬ 
ments  as  to  the  action  that  should  be  taken 
in  the  matter. 

The  Government  has  not  been  uncon¬ 
cerned  about  the  problem.  Notwithstanding 
the  primary  responsibility  of  the  provinces 
in  this  field,  the  federal  Government  is 
prepared  to  discuss  with  them  the  problems 
of  this  group  of  unemployed  workers,  as  an 
item  on  the  agenda  of  the  forthcoming 
federal-provincial  conference,  if  the  prov¬ 
inces  request  that  that  be  done. 

The  Rt.  Hon.  C.  D.  Howe,  Minister  of 
Trade  and  Commerce,  then  entered  the 
debate. 

During  the  past  year  or  so,  he  said, 
employment  has  been  maintained  but 
productive  activity  has  not  been  sufficient 
to  absorb  the  net  increase  in  persons 
coming  into  the  labour  force. 

This  levelling-off  in  productive  acitvity 
was  the  result  of  certain  new  influences 
which  began  to  affect  the  market  situation 
in  the  latter  part  of  1953  and  early  1954, 
he  said. 

Mr.  Howe  here  enumerated  some  of  the 
difficulties  encountered:  the  general  busi¬ 
ness  let-down  in  the  United  States;  a 
consequent  decline  during  1954  in  Canadian 


exports  to  that  market;  reduced  income  of 
grain  producers  and  its  effect  on  sales  of 
farm  equipment  and  other  manufactured 
goods;  reduced  procurement  in  1954  of 
defence  goods;  a  tendency  during  1954  for 
businesses  to  meet  orders  from  inventories 
rather  than  from  new  production;  and 
intensification  of  international  competition 
in  manufactured  goods  which  presented  new 
difficulties  to  some  manufacturing  indus¬ 
tries  in  foreign  and  also  in  domestic 
markets. 

He  continued: 

In  view  of  these  and  other  problems  faced 
in  1954,  the  economic  achievements  of  that 
year  have  been  rather  remarkable.  Instead 
of  declining  significantly,  as  might  well 
have  been  expected,  economic  activity  has 
remained  fairly  steady.  The  gross  national 
product  in  1954  was  about  2  per  cent  below 
the  level  of  the  previous  year.  This  decline 
is  fully  accounted  for  by  the  reduction  in 
grain  crops.  If  crops  are  excluded,  output 
remained  about  the  same  as  in  the  previous 
year. 

As  previously  indicated,  this  sustained 
level  of  production  has  not  been  adequate 
to  absorb  the  amount  of  manpower  avail¬ 
able.  Nevertheless,  in  view  of  the  extent 
of  the  adjustments  faced,  the  performance 
of  the  economy  demonstrates  great  vigour 
and  resilience.  It  is,  I  think,  fair  to  say 
that  it  has  withstood  the  threat  of  the  first 
post-war  recession. . . . 

From  the  actual  experience  in  1954  we 
can,  I  think,  conclude  that  this  re-absorption 
process  involving  the  shift  of  manpower  to 
new  activities  has  been  proceeding  well. 
Difficulties  of  the  past  year  or  so  have  been 
concentrated  to  a  large  extent  in  certain 
manufacturing  industries.  Employment  in 
textiles  and  in  most  hard  goods  industries 
has  declined  substantially  and  in  spite  of 
limited  improvement  in  recent  months 
remains  well  below  the  levels  of  a  year  ago. 
At  the  same  time,  employment  in  material 
processing  industries,  in  services  and  in 
primary  industries  such  as  mining  and 
logging  has  increased,  in  some  cases  quite 
markedly.  The  result  is  that  over-all 
employment  has  been  sustained. 

Notwithstanding  the  current  trend  of 
unemployment  in  Canada,  there  has  been 
unmistakable  evidence  of  some  general 
strengthening  in  business  conditions  in 
recent  months,  Mr.  Howe  continued: 

I  have  already  indicated  that  national 
output,  excluding  crops,  was  about  the  same 
in  1954  as  in  the  preceding  year.  However, 
quarterly  figures,  adjusted  for  seasonal 
variation,  indicate  that  over-all  output, 
which  turned  downward  towards  the  end  of 

1953,  has  been  increasing  since  about  mid- 

1954.  By  the  end  of  that  year  it  appeared 
to  be  running  about  2  per  cent  above  the 
level  of  1953.  This  change  in  direction  is 
reflected  in  employment  figures.  Total 
employment  in  Canada,  after  having  run  a 
little  under  previous-year  levels  from 
December  of  1953  to  October  1954,  has 
subsequently  been  about  the  same  or  slightly 
higher. 
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These  trends  suggest  that  the  turning 
point  in  the  adjustment  which  I  mentioned 
has  already  been  passed.  The  important 
point  now  to  be  considered  is  whether  the 
limited  improvement  already  achieved  will 
gather  momentum  in  the  period  ahead.  A 
look  at  prospects  in  our  principal  markets 
should  throw  some  light  on  this  question. 

Dealing  first  with  the  export  situation, 
Mr.  Howe  said  that  conditions  largely 
responsible  for  the  decline  in  exports  in 
1953  and  1954  have  already  undergone  a 
substantial  change  for  the  better.  “In 
recent  months  a  much  improved  selling 
atmosphere  has  developed  and  sales  to 
date  are  w^ell  ahead  of  last  year.” 

The  situation  in  the  United  States  is 
substantially  altered  as  a  result  of  the 
pick-up  now  under  w’ay  in  that  country 
and,  he  said,  “we  can  reasonably  look 
forward  to  a  better  year  as  regards  trade 
with  the  United  States.” 

Export  prospects  in  overseas  markets  are 
also  favourable,  said  Mr.  Howe.  “The 
recent  improvement  in  conditions  in 
foreign  markets  is  already  being  reflected 
in  better  export  figures  . . .  All  in  all,  there 
is  good  reason  to  expect  this  firmer  trend 
in  exports  to  continue.  This,  in  turn,  will 
have  a  marked  effect  on  employment 
during  the  coming  year.” 

Turning  to  the  domestic  situation,  he 
said  that  the  information  now  availablei  on 
expansion  plans  for  1955  “is  reassuring 
indeed”.  Results  of  this  year’s  survey  of 
investment  intentions  point  to  an  imme¬ 
diate  resumption  of  an  upward  trend  in 
capital  spending  in  Canada.  The  survey 
indicates  over-all  capital  expenditures  of 
nearly  6  per  cent  above  actual  expendi¬ 
tures  last  year. 

“Looking  ahead,  prospects  of  increased 
activity  in  both  capital  goods  and  export 
industries  should,  in  turn,  bolster  income 
positions.  Consequently,  consumer  demand, 
which  remained  firm  in  1954,  may  be  even 
better  in  the  coming  year,”  he  said. 

Production  trends  have  already  shown 
some  response  to  these  strengthening 
influences,  Mr.  Howe  stated. 

Over-all  output  is  now  running  a  little 
ahead  of  a  year  ago.  However,  with  in¬ 
creasing  effectiveness  in  the  use  of  man¬ 
power,  this  rise  in  output  has  been  achieved 
with,  as  yet,  scarcely  no  increase  in  employ¬ 
ment.  With  a  continuing  rise  in  the  labour 
force,  unemployment  is  still  running  some¬ 
what  higher  than  a  year  ago. 

It  is  to  be  realized,  however,  that  the 
strength  now  in  evidence  in  investment  and 
export  markets  has  not  yet  had  its  full 
impact  on  conditions  generally  and  cannot 
be  expected  to  do  so  during  the  slack  season 
of  the  year.  As  the  year  draws  on  we  can, 
I  am  confident,  look  forward  to  a  broader 
resumption  of  expansionary  trends  with  an 
accompanying  growth  in  job  opportunities. 


If  these  are  the  economic  prospects 
ahead,  what  role  should  the  Government 
play?  Mr.  Howe  asked. 

I  submit,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  what  is 
needed  on  the  part  of  the  Government  is 
a  continuation  of  the  sensible  economic 
policies  which  have  enabled  Canadians  to 
enjoy  a  lengthy  post-war  period  of  economic 
expansion  _  and  improvement  in  earning 
opportunities  and  living  standards.  These 
policies  are  directed  towards  creating  a 
favourable  economic  climate  in  which  indi¬ 
vidual  initiative  thrives,  and  businessmen 
are  encoupged  to  expand  their  capital 
facilities  in  order  to  cater  to  growing 
domestic  and  foreign  markets. 

Nothing  could  be  further  from  the  truth, 
Mr.  Howe  said,  than  the  charge  that  the 
Government  has  stood  idly  by  and  watched 
the  number  of  unemployed  rise,  as  is  so 
well  demonstrated  by  the  economic  achieve¬ 
ments  of  1954.  Mr.  Howe  then  summar¬ 
ized  the  economic  policies  which  the  Gov¬ 
ernment  had  followed; — 

1.  Tax  collections  have  been  lower  and, 
for  the  first  time  since  1946,  a  net  budgetary 
deficit  is  indicated. 

2.  Monetary  conditions  have  eased  con¬ 
siderably. 

3.  The  new  Housing  Act  made  it  easier 
for  people  to  build  houses. 

4.  In  foreign  trade,  the  Government’s 
“earnest  and  unremitting  efforts”  brought 
some  results. 

5.  Personal  incomes  and  consequent  con¬ 
sumer  spending  were  bolstered  by  increases 
of  about  10  per  cent  in  the  volume  of 
social  security  benefits. 

6.  In  agriculture,  orderly  marketing 
helped  to  tide  over  a  difficult  marketing 
situation,  assuring  farmers  of  as  good 
returns  as  appeared  possible  under  the 
circumstances. 

7.  Steps  were  taken  to  assist  the  fishing 
industry. 

8.  Substantial  financial  assistance  was 
given  the  mining  industry. 

9.  Domestic  manufacturing  has  been 
helped  by  tightened  anti-dumping  regula¬ 
tions. 

10.  To  help  the  unemployed,  the  Unem¬ 
ployment  Insurance  Act  was  amended  to 
provide  for  an  increase  in  the  duration  and 
scale  of  supplementary  benefits. 

11.  Defence  expenditures  during  the  year 
have  been  running  at  a  somewhat  lower 
level  but  the  decline  was  more  than  offset 
by  rising  civilian  expenditures. 

On  the  subject  of  public  works,  Mr. 
Howe  said: 

Many  hon.  members  seem  to  believe  that 
the  answer  to  unemployment  lies  in  the 
volume  of  federal  public  works.  In  my 
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opinion  this  is  entirely  fallacious.  Our  diffi¬ 
culty  in  Canada  is  seasonal  unemployment, 
or  in  other  words  the  problem  of  main¬ 
taining  a  high  level  of  employment  in  the 
winter  months.  Excepting  inland  naviga¬ 
tion  and  the  shore  jobs  incidental  thereto, 
construction  work  is  perhaps  of  all  occupa¬ 
tions  the  one  least  capable  of  maintaining 
full  employment  over  the  full  12  months. 
Many  types  of  public  works  involving  large 
expenditures  are  comparatively  small 
employers  of  labour. . .  . 

Nevertheless,  we  will  admit  at  once  that 
the  volume  of  construction  work  is  important 
to  the  men  normally  employed  in  construc¬ 
tion,  but  I  will  point  out  that  unless  con¬ 
tinuing  employment  beyond  the  construction 
period  is  involved,  it  is  of  little  importance 
to  other  classes  of  workers. . . . 

A  high  level  of  employment  in  the  Cana¬ 
dian  economy  can  only  be  achieved  by  a 
program  that  will  lift  the  Canadian  economy 
as  a  whole  to  an  extent  that  suitable 
employment  for  all  types  of  workers  can  be 
made  available.  That_  is  the  program  on 
which  the  government  is  engaged.  The  fact 
that  the  program  is  producing  results  will, 
I  think,  be  made  apparent  to  all  during  the 
next  three  or  four  months. . . . 

If  the  time  should  come  when  there  has 
to  be,  greater  emphasis  on  supplementary 
measures  to  maintain  employment  and 
incomes,  Mr.  Howe  concluded,  “we  must 
ensure  that  these  supplementary  measures 
support  and  do  not  interfere  with  the 
attainment  of  a  highly  productive  low-cost 
efficient  economy.” 

March  2 

C.  E.  Johnston  (Bow  River)  presented 
the  following  program  formulated  by  the 
Social  Credit  party: 

1.  Elimination  of  the  sales  tax  and  wider 
use  of  the  price  discount. 

2.  The  assumption  by  the  federal  Govern¬ 
ment  of  financial  assistance  to  those  unem¬ 
ployed  not  covered  by  unemployment  insur¬ 
ance  or  extended  benefits;  expansion  of 
payment  for  social  services  such  as  family 
allowance,  old  age  pension;  war  veterans 
allowances,  and  so  on. 

3.  A  vigorous  employment  policy  with 
government  assistance  to  private  industry  to 
absorb  seasonal  unemployment. 

4.  A  program  of  construction  of  national 
projects  with  emphasis  on  those  works  that 
can  be  carried  on  during  the  winter  months. 

5.  A  support  price  program  for  agri¬ 
culture. 

6.  A  more  realistic  trading  policy  which 
would  involve  the  acceptance  of  some  foreign 
currency  in  exchange  for  Canadian  goods  and 
which  would  involve  amongst  other  things 
the  revaluation  of  the  Canadian  dollar. 

The  Leader  of  the  Opposition,  Hon. 
George  A.  Drew,  pressed  for  a  conference 
to  be  held  immediately  to  deal  with  the 
problem  of  unemployment  and  ways  and 
means  of  meeting  it.  “What  is  needed 


now,”  he  said,  “is  an  immediate  approach 
to  this  problem  on  the  part  of  those  parties 
who  must  deal  with  it.” 

At  such  a  conference,  Mr.  Drew  sug¬ 
gested,  it  would  be  highly  desirable  that 
representatives  of  all  urban  municipalities 
should  be  invited  to  attend.  In  this  way, 
he  thought,  a  practical  solution  could  be 
worked  out. 

He  was  not,  he  stated,  suggesting  the 
conference  as  a  substitute  for  the  other 
conferences  (see  p.  410),  which  will  have 
the  problem  of  dealing  with  the  long-term 
aspect  of  many  of  the  circumstances  which 
themselves  contribute  to  some  of  the 
difficulties. 

A  public  housing  program,  “the  like  of 
which  Canada  has  never  seen  before”,  was 
suggested  by  the  member  for  Spadina, 
David  A.  Croll. 

“The  time  has  come  now,”-  he  said,  “to 
spell  out  the  basis  of  federal  participa¬ 
tion,  at  least  an  interim  basis  for  partici¬ 
pation;  otherwise  we  simply  pile  up  misery 
for  the  unemployed  and  grief  for  our¬ 
selves.” 

Referring  to  the  depression  of  the  1930’s, 
Mr.  Croll  said; 

...  we  spent  millions  on  unemployment  relief, 
and  when  the  emergency  ended  there  was 
nothing  to  show  for  all  our  expenditures. 
I  remember  one  year  when  Ontario  spent 
$48,000,000,  and  in  the  end  we  had  people 
who  were  bitter  and  broken.  I  suggest  that 
today  we  have  the  opportunity  to  strike  a 
positive  blow  at  unemployment  by  embarking 
upon  a  most  imaginative  and  far-reaching 
public  housing  program  the  like  of  which 
Canada  has  never  seen  before.  We  need  low- 
cost  houses  and  rental  houses.  We  have  the 
labour  force  ready  and  willing  to  work.  We 
have  an  abundance  of  materials,  and  all  the 
necessary  know-how,  and  there  is  no  lack  of 
money. 

In  Toronto  and  other  large  cities  in 
Canada  there  is  a  need  for  slum  clearance 
and  redevelopment.  Why  not  give  addi¬ 
tional  assistance  by  way  of  financial  aid  to 
such  projects  and  when  normalcy  returns,  as 
we  hope  it  will  soon,  we  will  be  able  to 
point  to  concrete  accomplishments  brought 
about  by  the  expenditure  of  these  vast  sums 
of  money.  If  the  provinces  are  reluctant, 
or  cannot  or  do  not  want  to  undertake  any 
of  these  projects,  the  finances  of  this  Gov¬ 
ernment  are  such  that  we  can  do  it  on  our 
own  account. 

Housing  brings  with  it  a  demand  for 
materials,  equipment  and  household  furnish¬ 
ings.  The  construction  industry  has  not  yet 
solved  the  problem  of  winter  building, 
claiming  climate  is  the  reason.  I  feel  that 
is  just  an  excuse.  It  is  about  time  the 
construction  industry,  which  has  been  a 
beneficiary  of  this  Government,  should  be 
told:  “Climate  be  hanged;  get  out  and 
build.”  They  can  do  it.  I  admit  that  there 
are  places  in  Canada  where  winter  building 
is  impossible  due  to  extreme  weather,  but 
that  has  not  been  the  case  this  year  in 
Toronto  and  the  larger  cities  in  the  southern 
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part  of  Ontario.  Forty  per  cent  of  the 
Toronto  unemployed  are  construction 
workers. 

The  major  causes  of  our  unemployment, 
Mr.  Croll  stated,  are  lack  of  consumer 
purchasing  power,  the  drop  in  farm  income, 
and,  in  particular,  the  loss  of  foreign 
markets. 

The  fiscal  policy  to  be  announced  in 
the  forthcoming  budget  must  embody 
“bold,  courageous  and  decisive  measures,” 
Mr.  Croll  declared.  He  suggested  two 
approaches  to  the  problem;  (1)  a  sub¬ 
stantial  reduction  in  personal  taxes,  thereby 
increasing  consumer  demand  and  purchasing 
power;  and  (2)  a  special  concession,  such 
as  accelerated  depreciation,  to  manufactur¬ 
ing  in  the  export  field  that  is  capable  of 
expansion. 

March  3 

Stanley  Knowles  (Winnipeg  North 
Centre)  suggested  immediate  consideration 
of  a  12-year  program,  calling  upon  the 
Government  “to  give  leadership  in  a 
crusade  between  now  and  July  1,  1967  (the 
centenary  of  Confederation)  to  make  of 
this  country  a  much  better  place  than  it 
is  at  the  present  time”. 

A  building  program,  involving  slum 
clearance,  headed  a  list  of  ten  proposals 
put  forward  by  Mr.  Knowles.  Among  the 
others  were;  increased  production  of  home 
appliances  and  equipment;  construction  of 
highways,  bridges,  parking  facilities,  tourist 
camps  and  facilities ;  conservation  pro¬ 
grams;  construction  of  railways  in  the 
Peace  River  area;  and  an  economic 
program  for  the  Maritime  Provinces. 

Attributing  the  present  unemployment 
mainly  to  “the  severe  competition  that  our 
products  are  meeting  from  products  which 
are  beating  us  on  price  and  design,  or  both, 
coming  in  from  other  countries,”  George  H. 
Hees  (Broadview)  suggested  the  establish¬ 
ment  of  a  parliamentary  committee  to  work 
out,  in  consultation  with  representatives  of 
management,  labour  and  educational  in¬ 
stitutions,  the  best  method  of  getting  under 
way  a  greatly  expanded  industrial  research 
program. 

Mr.  Hees  proposed  also  a  reduction  in 
commodity  taxes  to  keep  down  production 
costs  and  an  increase  in  purchasing  power 
through  a  reduction  of  income  taxes. 

These  he  referred  to  as  immediate 
measures.  For  a  more  permanent  solution, 
he  expressed  the  belief  that  “our  secondary 
industries  should  be  built  up  to  enable  us 
to  process  more  of  our  primary  products”. 

Stating  that  “something  is  needed  by 
way  of  a  public  asssitance  fund,”  J.  W. 
Noseworthy  (York  South)  suggested  that 


the  first  and  immediate  need  is  an  agree¬ 
ment  with  the  provinces  as  to  just  who  is 
responsible  for  taking  care  of  the  unem¬ 
ployed. 

March  15 

W.  Ross  Thatcher  (Moose  Jaw-Lake 
Centre)  urged  “use  of  the  fiscal  weapon” 
to  combat  seasonal  unemployment.  Pur¬ 
chasing  power  of  the  people  could  be 
increased,  he  suggested,  by  a  reduction  in 
income,  sales  and  special  excise  taxes.  He 
proposed,  also,  tax  exemption  for  certain 
types  of  new  industries  during  their  period 
of  establishment,  and  tax  incentives  to 
encourage  building  and  construction  during 
winter  months.  He  also  favoured  a  public 
w’orks  program. 

Clarence  Gillis  (Cape  Breton  South)  also 
advocated  increasing  the  purchasing  power 
of  the  people  as  a  partial  solution.  He 
suggested  raising  the  income  tax  exemp¬ 
tions  and  increasing  family  allowances  and 
old  age  pensions.  He  suggested  the  federal 
Government  might  give  financial  assistance 
to  the  Trans-Canada  Highway  and  the 
St.  Lawrence  Seaway. 

Three  proposals  as  follows  were  advanced 
by  J.  A.  Charlton  (Brant-Haldimand) ; 
Farmers  should  be  assured  of  reasonable 
prices  for  their  products;  reduction  of 
taxes;  and  strict  administration  of  the 
anti-dumping  regulations. 

March  16 

A.  W.  Stuart  (Charlotte)  hoped  a  plan 
could  be  worked  out  to  bring  fishermen 
and  other  primary  producers  under  the 
provisions  of  the  Unemployment  Insurance 
Act. 

Claiming  that  the  motion  before  the 
House  was  not  specific  enough  and  that 
there  should  be  a  long-term  national  in¬ 
vestment  program  that  would  “meet  the 
urgent  social  needs  of  the  Canadian  people,” 
Erhart  Regier  (Burnaby-Coquitlam)  moved 
an  amendment  calling  for  “immediate 
implementation  of  the  Federal  Govern¬ 
ment’s  promise  of  1945  to  make  adequate 
provision  for  the  employable  unemployed”, 
and  for  the  addition  after  “long-term 
program”  of  the  words  “of  public  invest¬ 
ment  and  economic  development.” 

February  28 

Government  Employees  Compensation 
Act 

A  Bill  to  amend  the  Government 
Employees  Compensation  Act  to  bring  it  up 
to  date  “in  the  light  of  current  conditions. 
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needs  and  practices,”  was  introduced  by  the 
Minister  of  Labour  and  received  second 
reading. 

March  1 

Veterans’  Hospitals  in  B.C. 

The  Minister  of  Veterans  Affairs,  in  reply 
to  a  question  by  the  member  for  Esquimalt- 
Saanich,  announced  the  decision  of  the 
Government  to  institute  the  40-hour  week 
in  all  federal  hospitals  in  British  Columbia, 
commencing  April  1. 

March  4 

National  Advisory  Council  on  Manpower 

In  reply  to  a  question  put  by  Mrs. 
Ellen  L.  Fairclough  (Hamilton  West)  con¬ 
cerning  meetings  of  the  National  Advisory 
Council  on  Manpower,  the  Minister  of 
Labour  replied  that  November  5,  1953,  was 
the  date  of  the  last  meeting  of  the  full 
council  but  that  during  the  past  year  there 
have  been  meetings  and  activities  of 
committees  responsible  to  the  council. 

March  7 

CNR  Lay-offs 

Asked  how  many  hourly-rated  employees 
of  the  Canadian  National  Railways  had 
been  laid  off  between  January  1  and 
December  31,  1954,  the  Minister  of  Labour 
replied  that  as  of  January  1954  the  number 
of  employees  was  108,240  and  as  of 
December  1954  the  number  was  106,981. 

March  8 

Productivity  in  1954 

Stating  that  according  to  XJ.S.  Bureau  of 
Labor  Statistics,  the  number  of  workers  in 
industrial  production  in  the  United  States 
in  1954  decreased  by  4  per  cent  and  pro¬ 
duction  increased  by  5  per  cent,  David  A. 
Croll  (Spadina)  asked  the  Minister  of 
Labour  if  a  similar  efficiency  in  industrial 
production  was  reflected  in  the  Canadian 
economy  in  that  year. 

Mr.  Gregg  replied  that,  although  the  total 
number  of  industrial  workers  employed 
remained  approximately  the  same  during 
1954,  industrial  production  increased  by 
about  4  per  cent. 

March  10 

Federal-Provincial  Conference 

The  Prime  Minister  tabled  copies  of  a 
letter,  dated  March  8,  addressed  to  all 
provincial  premiers,  proposing  that  a 
preliminary  conference  be  held  in  Ottawa 
April  21-22. 


Asked  by  the  Leader  of  the  Opposition 
if  this  opportunity  would  be  taken  to 
discuss  the  unemployment  situation  and 
the  manner  in  which  the  federal  and 
provincial  governments  can  best  co¬ 
operate  to  meet  these  problems,  Mr. 
St.  Laurent  replied:  “I  should  be  greatly 
surprised  if  that  question  was  not  discussed 
while  they  are  here.” 

Asked  by  George  H.  Hees  (Broadview) 
if  he  believed  that  a  preliminary  confer¬ 
ence  held  late  in  April  and  a  federal- 
provincial  conference  held  later  in  the  year 
would  “suffice  to  deal  adequately  with 
today’s  critical  unemployment  situation,” 
Mr.  St.  Laurent  replied:  “The  Prime 
Minister’s  attitude  is  that  that  will  be 
the  opportunity  to  deal  with  this  important 
problem.” 

The  next  day  Mr.  Hees  asked  “if,  in 
view  of  the  fact  that  the  Prime  Minister’s 
decision  not  to  call  an  immediate  confer¬ 
ence  on  unemployment  is  depriving  many 
thousands  of  Canadians  who  have  no  jobs 
or  means  of  support  of  any  chance  of  a 
solution  of  their  problems,  would  he  not 
reconsider  his  decision  and  call  an  imme¬ 
diate  conference.”  The  Prime  Minister 
replied  that  he  could  not  “agree  with  the 
premises  of  the  hon.  member’s  question  as 
a  basis  for  reconsideration.” 

March  11 

Criminal  Code 

First  reading  of  Bill  setting  April  1,  1955, 
as  the  date  for  the  coming  into  force  of 
the  Criminal  Code. 

Health  Insurance 

Stanley  Knowles  (Winnipeg  North 
Centre)  asked  if  the  federal  Government 
would  consider  suggesting  to  the  pro¬ 
vincial  premiers  that  the  question  of 
health  insurance  be  included  in  the  agenda 
of  the  forthcoming  federal-provincial 
conference. 

The  Prime  Minister  replied  that  he  did 
not  think  it  necessary  to  make  any  sugges¬ 
tions  to  the  provincial  premiers  with 
respect  to  any  of  the  matters  that  are  of 
public  concern  at  this  moment. 

March  14 

Railway  Grade  Crossing  Fund 

The  House  went  into  committee  to 
-consider  a  motion  to  amend  the  Railway 
Act  to  provide  for  increasing  the  annual 
appropriation  to  the  railway  grade  crossing 
fund  from  $1,000,000  to  $5,000,000,  and  for 
certain  changes  in  connection  with  the 
administration  of  the  fund. 

Bill  received  first  reading  March  17. 
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AUTOMATION 

Use  of  automatic  production  devices  is  increasing  rapidly,  raising 
problems  for  both  management  and  labour  but  holding  promise  of  com¬ 
pensating  benefits,  N.Y.  Labour  Department  says  in  review  of  situation 


“The  displacement  of  physical  labour  by 
machines  is  now  moving  ahead  at  a  speed 
that  would  have  seemed  miraculous  just  a 
few  decades  ago.”  So  states  an  article  in 
February’s  Industrial  Bulletin,  monthly 
news  magazine  of  the  New  York  State 
Department  of  Labor. 

The  article  points  out  the  questions 
raised  by  the  advent  of  automation,  the 
problems  for  both  industrialists  and  labour 
leaders,  and  the  compensating  benefits.  It 
also  lists  suggestions  for  employers  who  are 
changing  to  push-button  operations. 

Though  experts  don’t  agree,  the  Bulletin 
said,  on  a  definition  of  “automation”, 
essentially  it  means  turning  out  a  product 
in  a  continuous  flow  with  a  minimum  of 
human  labour.  Two  factors,  the  article 
noted  are  involved:  (1)  machines  that 
perform  the  work;  and  (2)  control  devices, 
or  “electronic  brains”,  that  supervise  and, 
if  necessary,  correct  the  production  process. 

In  theory,  the  article  points  out,  the 
goal  of  automation  engineers  is  a  factory 
operated  completely  without  men.  Set  in 
motion,  it  would  work  day  and  night 
transforming  raw  materials  into  final 
finished  products  without  human  interven¬ 
tion.  Actually,  the  article  said,  this  concept 
will  never  be  reahzed;  even  the  best  of 
machinery  must  be  stopped  now  and  then 
for  cleaning,  repairs  and  maintenance. 
Even  the  most  automatic  plant  must  have 
someone  to  push  the  buttons,  and  someone 
with  the  skill  of  a  trouble-shooter  to  make 
adjustments  when  things  go  wrong. 

Automation  raises  significant  questions, 
the  article  declares.  “What  will  the  shift 
towards  automation  mean  to  workers,  to 
jobs,  and  to  the  consumer?  How  many 
types  of  industry  will  be  affected?  Is  this 
a  real  industrial  revolution,  or  just  a  fresh 
technological  step  in  the  long  history  of 
industrial  development?” 

Some  of  the  problems  that  face  indus¬ 
trialists  and  labour  leaders,  the  Bulletin 
said,  are:  the  plant  owner’s  need  for  large 
investments  in  machinery  and  equipment 
to  keep  abreast  of  competitors;  worker 
displacement,  layoffs  and  retraining.  Com¬ 
pensating  benefits  listed  in  the  article  are: 
greater  productivity,  more  and  better  com¬ 
forts  for  more  people,  extra  hours  of 
leisure,  new  jobs  building,  servicing  and 
supervising  the  automatic  devices. 


Automation  has  been  notably  successful, 
the  article  said,  in  the  manufacture  of 
chemicals,  petroleum  products,  foods,  drugs 
and  beverages,  and  in  some  metal  goods, 
where  a  continuous  flow  can  be  turned  out. 
Petroleum  processing  and  dial  telephone 
systems  probably  represent  the  most  fully 
automated  industries  in  the  United  States 
at  present. 

Some  businesses,  the  article  continued, 
don’t  lend  themselves  to  such  completely 
automatic  production.  The  making  of  hats, 
shoes  and  clothing,  for  example,  probably 
won’t  ever  be  fully  governed  by  robot-type 
machines.  For  that  reason,  the  article  said, 
there’s  still  plenty  of  opportunity  for  small 
business  concerns  to  compete  with  mass 
producers.  The  ability,  it  said,  to  experi¬ 
ment,  to  adapt  and  to  change  is  one  reason 
why  small  business  is  likely  to  flourish  even 
in  the  automation  era. 

The  article  referred  to  a  recent  automa¬ 
tion  conference  sponsored  by  the  New  York 
State  Department  of  Commerce  at  which 
both  large  and  small  concerns  were  repre¬ 
sented.  Advice  on  the  direction  automation 
may  take  in  the  future,  and  which  indus¬ 
tries  may  benefit  most,  was  given  to  the 
delegates  by  a  panel  of  experts. 

Some  of  the  comments  at  the  meeting 
were : — 

Prof.  H.  W.  Martin  of  Rensselaer  Poly¬ 
technic  Institute,  who  feels  that  not  every 
industry  is  ripe  for  automation  and  that 
in  some  lines,  full  mechanization  may  cost 
more  than  it’s  worth:  “In  ou-r  methods 
laboratory  at  RPI,  students  worked  out  a 
system  for  packing  different-coloured  tooth¬ 
brushes  in  small  boxes  and  then  putting 
these  boxes  into  a  larger  carton.  The 
manual  method  they  developed  is  more 
economical  than  the  identical  job  now 
being  done  by  machine  in  a  toothbrush 
factory.” 

Kenneth  R.  Geiser,  laboratory  engineer 
with  General  Electric  Go.:  “Businessmen 
who  don’t  swing  to  automation,  if  they 
can  use  it,  will  lose  ground  to  their 
competitors.  Those  who  swing  too  far,  too 
fast,  may  lose  their  shirts.” 

Herbert  A.  Franke,  automation  manager 
of  Ford  Motor  Company’s  Buffalo  plant: 
“For  companies  doing  large-volume  produc¬ 
tion  of  standardized  items,  automation  is 
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a  necessity.  But  for  the  firm  turning  out 
goods  in  smaller  quantities,  the  determin¬ 
ing  factor  should  be  the  estimated  savings 
in  production  costs.” 

Dr.  Howard  T.  Engstrom,  computer 
expert  for  Remington  Rand  Corporation: 
“The  impetus  for  more  completely  auto¬ 
matic  offices  and  factories  will  come  from 
individual  business  men  who  know  what 
specific  production  problems  they  want 
solved.” 

Dr.  C.  C.  Hurd,  Director,  Applied  Science 
Division,  International  Business  Machines 
Corporation,  agreed  that  engineers  can  now 
build  almost  any  kind  of  machine,  no 
matter  how  complicated,  if  the  user  can 
describe  just  what  he  wants  it  to  do. 

The  most  controversial  aspect  of  the 
trend  toward  automatic  factories,  the  article 
continued,  is  what  will  happen  to  the 
nation’s  employment  picture,  and  what  will 
be  the  fate  of  the  individual  worker  in  the 
push-button  plant  of  the  future.  CIO 
President  Walter  Reuther’s  address  to  the 
CIO’s  1954  convention,  the  article  recalled, 
expressed  the  fear  that  the  swing  to  auto¬ 
matic  plants  may  bring  widespread  unem¬ 
ployment  in  the  change-over  period. 

Many  businessmen  don’t  agree  that  auto¬ 
mation  will  bring  mass  unemployment,  the 
article  said.  They  are,  it  continued,  more 
inclined  to  feel  that  increased  production, 
made  possible  by  mechanization,  will 
create  demand  by  lowering  costs,  and  thus 
over  the  long  run  put  more  people  to 
work.  Ralph  Cordiner,  President  of  Gen¬ 
eral  Electric  Co.,  was  quoted  as  saying : 
“We  must  plan  mechanization  at  an 
increasing  rate  if  we  are  to  meet  the  pro¬ 
duction  demands  that  will  be  made  upon 
us.  Using  my  own  electrical  manufacturing 
industry  as  an  example,  we  know  we  must, 
be  able  to  double  our  production  in  the 
next  ten  years.  This  is  typical  of  the  task 
facing  all  fast-growing  industries.  And  yet 
we  also  know  that  the  available  work  force 
will  increase  only  11  per  cent  by  1964.” 

^  International  Business  Machines  Corpora¬ 
tion  s  Dr.  Hurd  saw  no  job  menace  in 
automation.  “It  will  create  more  jobs  and 
increase  the  ability  of  people  to  consume,” 
he  said.  “It  is  the  key  to  less  human 
effort  in  the  future  and  to  an  increase  in 
our  standard  of  living  tomorrow.” 

The  article  quoted  from  a  study  recently 
published  by  the  National  Manower  Council 
at  Columbia  University  (L.G.,  Jan.,  p.  23) : 

“Many  of  today’s  electricians  will  have 
to  learn  electronics.  Pipefitters  may  have 
to  learn  hydraulics.  A  skilled  worker  who 
formerly  measured  with  calipers  and  used 
a  micrometer  will  soon  have  to  learn  to 


work  to  tolerance  measured  with  light 
waves.  There  may  be  almost  no  place  left 
for  the  unskilled  industrial  worker.” 

Through  forward-looking  programs  of 
retraining  and  up-grading,  the  article  went 
on,  many  of  the  rough  spots — when  addi¬ 
tional  automation  systems  are  installed — 
can  be  smoothed  out.  Prof.  Martin  of 
Rensselaer  Polytechnic  Institute  was  quoted 
again:  “Each  additional  automation  system 
installed  must  inevitably  increase  the 
amount  of  set-ups,  maintenance  and  repair 
work.  Consequently,  automation  tends  to 
generate  an  increased  demand  for  highly- 
trained  scientists  and  engineers,  and  for 
skilled  mechanics  with  specialized  training 
in  adjustment,  maintenance  and  repair  of 
the  complex  electrical,  mechanical,  elec¬ 
tronic,  hydraulic  and  pneumatic  apparatus 
which  automation  systems  are  likely  to 
include.” 

Mr.  Franke,  of  the  Ford  Motor  Com¬ 
pany,  said: — 

“Automation  results  in  a  greater  demand 
for  many  skilled  maintenance  and  repair 
technicians.  Right  now,  in  spite  of  auto¬ 
mation,  Ford  Motor  Company  has  by  far 
the  highest  employment  in  its  history.  We 
find  that  automation  will  replace  dangerous 
jobs  with  safer,  easier,  better  jobs  that 
hold  more  interest  for  the  men  doing 
them.” 


One  typical  automatic  operation,  the 
article  mentioned  as  an  example,  required 
only  22  men  on  the  factory  floor  compared 
with  100  previously.  But  225  specialists 
were  required  to  take  care  of  maintenance. 
Too,  the  article  pointed  out,  a  plant  making 
coil  springs  for  automobiles  reduced  its 
spring  assembly  line  from  248  men  to  38 
by  installing  new  automatic  machinery.  In 
a  short  time,  it  was  producing  4,000  more 
and  better  coil  springs  a  day.  The  men 
freed  from  the  old  assembly  line  were 
put  to  work  manufacturing  an  entirely  new 
product  developed  by  the  same  manu¬ 
facturer. 


There  is  no  question  that  automation 
will  continue  to  increase  in  the  industries 
that  can  make  best  use  of  highly- 
mechanized  production  lines,  the  article 
continued.  It  then  listed  suggestions  for 
employers  who  are  changing  to  push-button 
operations : 


(1)  Put  renewed  emphasis  on  good 
employee  relations.  Confer  with  workers  on 
contemplated  changes  in  production  methods, 
and  tell  them  in  as  much  detail  as  possible 
how  the  changes  will  be  made.  Work  with 
union  representatives  to  determine  what  new 
job  designations  will  be  needed,  and  how 
many  workers  can  be  up-graded  as  some  of 
the  more  irksome,  repetitious  manual  opera¬ 
tions  are  shiHed  to  machines.  Better- 
trained  supervisors  may  be  needed  in  some 
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plants  because,  with  automation,  many 
workers  will  be  engineers  or  highly-skilled 
maintenance  specialists.  It  may  take  more 
care  and  understanding  to  work  with  these 
employees  than  with  the  rank-and-file  factory 
hands. 

(2)  Adopt  an  in-plant  retraining  program, 
to  retrain  as  many  workers  as  possible  at 
conipany  expense.  Co-ordinate  new  hiring  to 
fit  in  with  the  installation  of  new  machinery, 

(3)  Time  the  change-over  to  automation 
to  fit  already-projected  expansion  programs. 
Even  the  most  automatic  installation  pro¬ 
vides  some  new  jobs.  In  the  day-to-day 
course  of  events,  employees  retire,  die,  quit, 
are  transferred,  or  are  discharged.  Many 
companies  plan  to  introduce  new  labour- 
saving  machines  to  fill  such  gaps  without 
having  to  displace  anyone. 

(4)  Study  in  advance  the  problems  that 
will  arise  in  a  highly-mechanized  plant  and 
be  prepared  to  meet  them.  For  example, 
workmen’s  compensation  experts  are  becom¬ 
ing  increasingly  concerned  with  the  ques¬ 
tion  of  noise  in  industrial  plants.  Miss 
Mary  Donlon,  formerly  Chairman  of  the 
New  York  State  Workmen’s  Compensation 
Board,  recently  told  a  joint  legislative 
committee  that  “there  is  scientific  reason  to 
believe  that  the  problem  of  environmental 


noise  in  work  places  will  be  worse,  not 
better,  as  plants  convert  to  automation.  That 
is  one  of  the  phases  of  the  current  trend  to 
automation  to  be  kept  in  mind,  as  proposals 
for  writing  occupational  deafness  out  of  the 
Workmen’s  Compensation  Laws  are  up  for 
consideration.” 

(5)  Make  sure  that  all  levels  of  the 
production  team — union  leaders,  foremen, 
middle-management  executives  —  understand 
the  possible  effects — both  good  and  bad — of 
automation.  Since  it  may  mean  immediate 
unemployment  for  some  workers,  an  orderly 
plan  to  aid  employees  whose  displacement  is 
unavoidable  should  be  set  up.  This  would 
include  as  much  advance  notice  as  possible, 
help  in  finding  a  job  elsewhere,  and  sever¬ 
ance  pay. 

“Automation  may  also  mean  safer  jobs,” 
the  article  concluded,  “because  often  pro¬ 
cesses  can  be  controlled  from  a  switch 
panel  some  distance  from  the  machinery. 
It  can  safeguard  employment  by  insuring 
a  better  competitive  position  for  the  manu¬ 
facturer.  It  can  raise  the  dignity  and 
stature  of  labour  by  freeing  men  for  tasks 
that  make  greater  use  of  their  capacities.” 


Detroit  Automobile  Executives  See  Automation  Creating  More  Jobs 


No  unemployment  problems  are  pre¬ 
dicted  by  leading  executives  of  the 
American  automobile  industry  from  the  rise 
of  “automation”.  They  believe  automation 
means  more  jobs  and  better  ones  in  an 
expanding  economy,  according  to  a  survey 
recently  conducted  by  United  Press  corre¬ 
spondent  Rey  W.  Brune. 

G.  G.  Murie,  a  Ford  Motor  Company 
executive,  said  automation  “should  have  no 
abrupt  or  harsh  impact  upon  our  working 
population — no  more  than  the  gradual 
shifting  of  employment  from  dying  indus¬ 
tries  to  new  industries”. 

Del  Harder,  Ford  Vice-president  who 
coined  the  word  “automation”  eight  years 
ago,  said  people  who  claim  the  new  tech¬ 
niques  will  cause  widespread  unemployment 
“just  don’t  know  what  they’re  talking 
about.” 

“Automation  will  do  just  the  opposite,” 
he  said.  “It  will  create  more  jobs,  create 
more  products  at  less  cost,  and  increase 
the  ability  of  people  to  consume.  It  is 


the  key  to  less  human  effort  in  the  future 
and  an  increase  in  our  standard  of  living 
of  tomorrow.” 

Harlow  H.  Curtice,  General  Motors 
President,  pointing  out  that  GM  employ¬ 
ment  since  1940  had  increased,  said  “the 
addition  of  287,000  men  and  women  to  our 
payrolls  in  only  15  years  proves  that 
technological  improvements  do  not  wipe 
out  jobs.  Technological  improvements 
create  jobs.  The  whole  economy  benefits.” 

R.  H.  Sullivan,  a  Ford  Vice-president, 
said  the  “whole  labour  force  will  be  up¬ 
graded  in  technical  skills”  as  a  result  of 
automation, 

William  C.  Newberg,  President  of  Dodge, 
believes  “speed,  safety  and  quality”  are  the 
top  benefits  of  automation  rather  than  any 
reduction  in  labour  requirements.  The 
machines  can  work  faster  than  human 
beings.  Workers  are  exposed  to  fewer 
hazards.  Higher  and  more  uniform 
standards  of  quality  can  be  maintained,  he 
explained. 


CMA  President  Sees  Better  Living,  Extra  Benefits  from  Automation 


J.  A.  Calder,  President  of  the  Canadian 
Manufacturers’  Association,  said  in  an 
address  last  month  that  with  the  advent 
of  automation  productivity  would  be  raised 
immeasurably,  with  a  consequent  rise  in 
the  standard  of  living  and  expansion  of 
service  industries.  Production  costs,  he 


said,  would  be  lowered  and  increased  bene¬ 
fits  produced  in  goods,  prices,  real  wages 
and  hours  of  work. 

Automation  would  mean  that  employees 
would  perform  less  of  the  manufacturing 
works  themselves,  Mr.  Calder  said.  A 
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broad  up-grading  of  labour  would  occur: 
the  unskilled  would  be  made  into  highly- 
trained  maintenance  men  and  skilled 
tradesmen  into  technicians. 

Mr.  Calder  said  machines  never  did  and 
never  would  put  people  out  of  work  for 


more  than  a  temporary  period.  He  said 
that  a  readjustment  period  was  necessary 
but  when  it  was  over  workers  and  all 
members  of  the  population  would,  as  in 
such  advances  in  the  past,  enjoy  a  standard 
of  living  not  previously  thought  possible. 


President  Eisenhower  Sees  Automation  Creating  No  Serious  Unemployment  Problem 


President  Eisenhower  believes  that  auto¬ 
mation  will  not  create  a  serious  unem¬ 
ployment  problem.  He  told  his  weekly 
press  conference  on  March  16  that  there 
will  be  more  rather  than  less  work  to  do 
in  the  years  ahead. 

The  danger  of  automation  often  has  been 
exaggerated,  he  said.  The  United  States 
economy  will  take  the  growing  use  of 
automatic  production  devices  in  stride,  he 
declared. 

It  would  be  false  to  assume  that  the 
amount  of  work  will  remain  static  in  a 
country  that  is  trying  to  expand  its 
economy,  he  said.  The  amount  of  work 
will  increase  not  only  because  the  economy 


will  expand  but  also  because  men  will  have 
other  needs  and  other  desires  and  will  want 
new  things  to  do  and  to  use,  the  President 
said. 

Unionist  Says  Automation 
"Either  Boon  or  Disaster" 

A  United  States  labour  ofScial  says 
automation  is  “as  great  a  revolution  as 
machine  production  itself”.  A1  Harnett, 
Secretary-Treasurer  of  the  International 
Union  of  Electrical  Workers  (CIO),  last 
month  in  an  interview  said  the  trend 
towards  automatically  operated  factories 
can  result  in  “either  a  boon  to  mankind 
or  a  disaster”. 


The  EflFective  Use  of  Womanpower  .  .  . 

...is  subject  of  two-day  conference  sponsored  by  U.S.  Women’s  Bureau 
and  attended  by  350  delegates  from  government,  universities,  industry, 
business  and  labour.  Four  Directors  of  Women’s  Bureau  were  present 


“The  Effective  Use  of  Womanpower”  was 
the  subject  of  a  two-day  conference  recently 
held  in  Washington,  D.C.,  under  the 
auspices  of  the  Women’s  Bureau  of  the 
United  States  Department  of  Labor.  The 
delegates,  numbering  some  350,  included 
representatives  of  other  departments  of 
government,  women’s  organizations,  foreign 
embassies  in  Washington,  universities, 
colleges,  industry,  business  and  labour. 

Four  Directors  of  Women’s  Bureaus 
attended  the  conference:  Miss  Marion  V. 
Royce,  Dire'ctor,  Women’s  Bureau,  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Labour,  Canada;  Mrs.  Alice  K. 
Leopold,  Director,  Women’s  Bureau,  U.S. 
Department  of  Labor;  Miss  Mary  Ander¬ 
son,  first  Director  of  the  U.S.  Bureau;  and 
Fujita  San,  Director,  Women’s  and  Minors’ 
Bureau,  Japan. 

The  Secretary  of  Labor,  James  P. 
Mitchell,  in  opening  the  Conference  stated 
that  the  nation’s  work  force,  not  having 
kept  pace  with  recent  technological 
advances,  is  inadequate  to  meet  the  needs  of 
the  American  economy.  Women  constitute 


one-third  of  American  wage  earners,  and  in 
addition  to  the  20  millions  already  at  work, 
there  are  1 1  million  more  women  who  would 
be  available  should  a  national  emergency 
require  an  extension  of  the  economy.  Yet, 
at  present,  despite  the  fact  that  women 
have  entered  more  than  400  occupations, 
there  is  a  minority  of  skilled  women  in  the 
work  force,  and  the  tendency  is  for  them 
to  concentrate  in  a  comparatively  few  types 
of  work.  Because  women’s  contribution  is 
needed,  the  Conference  had  been  called 
to  make  the  public  more  aware  of  women’s 
place  in  the  economy  of  the  nation  and  to 
consider  how  their  area  of  service  can  be 
broadened,  he  said. 

In  the  words  of  Eli  Ginzberg,  Director 
of  Research  for  the  National  Manpower 
Council,  the  presupposition  was  that  the 
American  woman  of  the  future  would  be 
working  at  a  job  except  when  her  children 
were  of  nursery  age.  In  his  opinion  only 
increased  immigration,  a  highly  unlikely 
future  source  of  manpower,  could  change 
this  trend. 
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Four  Directors  of  Women’s  Bureaus  are  interviewed  by  two  women  of  the  press 
during  a  Washington  conference  on  “The  Effective  Use  of  Womanpower”:  from 
left  to  right,  R.  Cowan,  Associated  Press;  H.  Thomas,  United  Press;  M.  V.  Royce, 
Director,  omen’s  Bureau,  Department  of  Uahour,  Canada;  Fujita  San,  Director, 
’Women’s  and  Minors’  Bureau,  Japan;  M.  Anderson,  1st  Director  of  the  U.S.  Women’s 
Bureau;  and  Mrs.  A.  K.  Leopold,  present  Director  of  the  U.S.  Women’s  Bureau. 


In  the  discussions  there  was  no  talk  of 
discrimination  against  women;  emphasis 
was  given  to  the  new  occupational  oppor¬ 
tunities  that  can  and  should  be  opened  up 
for  them  in  order  to  ensure  an  efficient 
labour  force.  At  the  same  time,  however, 
there  was  realistic  facing  of  the  dilemma 
of  women’s  role  in  present-day  American 
society. 

“In  a  society  that  experts  one  right 
answer  to  every  problem,  there  is  no 
generally  accepted  role  for  the  American 
woman,”  said  Dr.  Marie  Jahoda,  Director 
of  Research  in  the  Center  of  Human 
Relations  of  New  York  University.  The 
word  “role”  to  the  social  psychologist 
suggests  “the  customary  e.xpectations  of 
how  a  person  in  a  given  position  should 
behave,”  she  explained. 

Dr.  Jahoda  pointed  out  that  the  role 
of  a  man  is  more  clear.  He  should  go  out 
and  make  a  living,  found  a  famib"  and 
provide  for  his  family.  If  he  does  not 
found  a  family,  he  knows  he  is  different 
from  the  norm.  Traditionally  the  role  of 
women  was  equally  clear  cut,  but  today 
there  are  many  conflicting  and  incom¬ 
patible  expectations  with  respect  to 
women’s  place. 

Dr.  Florence  R.  Kluckholn,  Cultural 
Anthropologist  from  the  Laboratory  of 
Social  Relations  of  Harvard  University, 
traced  the  historical  developments  of  these 


contradictory  elements  of  women’s  role  and 
analysed  them  in  the  light  of  accepted 
values  of  American  society.  She  described 
the  “core”  values  of  American  society  thus ; 

An  emphasis  upon  individualistic  human 
relationships,  a  belief  that  natural  forces 
are  to  be  exploited,  or  at  least  harnessed, 
by  man  for  his  own  use,  a  great  stress  upon 
an  action  or  accomplishment  type  of  person¬ 
ality,  a  firm  conviction  that  it  is  always  the 
future  to  which  one  must  look  and  strive 
for,  and  a  conception  of  human  nature  as 
being  in  need  of  perfection  through  self  con¬ 
trol;  these  are  in  a  brief  phrasing  the  solid 
core  of  value  orientations  in  the  American 
way  of  life.  Or,  at  least  let  us  say  they  are 
the  core  of  what  is  dominantly  and  ideally 
the  American  way  of  life. 

The  role  of  men,  chiefly  an  occupational 
one  in  which  they  pursue  a  goal  of  indi¬ 
vidual  success,  is  an  expression  of  the 
dominant  values  of  society.  The  expected 
behaviour  of  women  in  the  domestic  role 
as  mother-wives  and  housewives,  on  the 
other  hand,  is  one  of  dedication  to  group 
rather  than  individual  goals.  Again, 
whereas  it  is  assumed  that  a  man  should 
be  “future  oriented”,  a  woman  is 
expected  to  reflect  the  man’s  glory  in  his 
mounting  success.  “The  resulting  insularity 
of  the  roles  of  the  two  sexes  is  related 
to  a  feeling  of  partial  participation  of 
which  many  women  complain,”  said  Dr. 
Kluckholn.  “These  differences  have 
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created  a  gap  between  the  interests  of 
husbands  and  wives  which  widens  with 
each  passing  year.” 

At  the  same  time,  however,  she  suggested 
evidences  of  a  trend  towards  closer  unity. 
Family  size  in  certain  sectors  of  society  is 
increasing,  and  fathers  are  sharing  in  the 
day-to-day  responsibilities  of  -child  rearing. 
But  women’s  demand  for  participation  in 
the  occupational  world  introduces  another 
factor  into  the  changing  pattern.  In  the 
nineteenth  century  many  women  of  low 
income  groups  were  employed,  but  the 
general  effect  that  these  women  had  upon 
the  role  of  women  in  general  was  slight. 
Only  now,  as  women  of  all  economic  groups 
have  begun  to  look  to  occupations  as  a 
means  of  satisfying  certain  of  their  needs 
of  creativity  and  self-expression,  has  there 
emerged  a  definite  occupational  or  career 
component  in  the  role  of  women. 

The  modern  woman  is  playing  a  role 
partly  geared  to  the  dominant  values  of 
society,  yet  also  substantially  patterned  in 
terms  of  variant  values.  This  situation  is 
made  the  more  critical  because  American 
girls  in  their  formative  years  are  trained 
very  much  as  boys  are  for  an  autonomous 
independence.  All  too  often  when  girls 
marry  they  find  they  have  had  inadequate 
training  either  for  the  domestic  role  or  for 
the  representative  roles  which  society 
expects  of  them.  “We  wish  to  be  sure 
that  girls  can  be  independent  and  look 
after  themselves  if  they  do  not  marry  and 
also  be  equipped  to  take  hold  of  emergency 
situations,”  said  Dr.  Kluckholn.  “But,”  she 
added,  “once  having  done  this  there  is 
both  the  hope  and  expectation  that  they 
will  not  have  to  use  the  training  they  have 
received  and  can,  as  adults,  switch  to  the 
more  variantly  defined  aspects  of  the  total 
role  for  which  they  have  not  been  trained.” 

Dr.  Klu'ckholn  discussed  also  the  prevalent 
negative  attitudes  towards  domesticity, 
inbred  in  both  men  and  women.  “We  need 
to  give  to  domestic  tasks  the  kind  of 
evaluation  that  will  create  in  women  them¬ 
selves  a  positive  appreciation  of  the  house¬ 
wife  role.  Men  must  share  more  fully  the 
non-economic  activities  that  are  frequently 
left  to  women,  and  must  also  grant  to 
women  the  right  to  take  their  place  in  the 
occupational  world.” 

From  analysis  of  the  role  of  women  in 
present-day  society,  the  conference  turned 
to  the  consideration  of  the  working  woman 
“As  Others  See  Her”  and  “As  She  Sees 
Herself”.  “As  Others  See  Her”,  she  was 
described  by  three  men,  all  of  whom  are 
concerned  with  the  employment  of  women; 
Virgil  Martin,  Vice-president,  Carson,  Pirie 
and  Scott,  Chicago;  Peter  Henle,  Assistant 


Dire-ctor  of  Research,  American  Federation 
of  Labor,  Washington,  and  James  T. 
O’Connell,  Vice-president,  Publix-Shirts 
Corporation,  New  York. 

Mr.  Martin  described  women  executives 
as  being  as  fully  as  “tough-minded”  as  men 
executives.  But  whereas  “the  male  execu¬ 
tive  comes  at  you  head  on,  a  woman  tends 
to  avoid  head-on  conflict”.  This  capacity 
he  felt  to  be  a  potential  strength,  although 
women  too  often  have  a  sense  of  inferiority 
to  men  in  a  working  situation.  This 
attitude  he  finds  reflected  in  a  tendency 
to  subjective  and  inhibitive  relationships 
with  one  another.  “Women”,  he  said,  “do 
not  help  other  women  to  advance  as  men 
help  one  another  to  do.” 

Mr.  O’Connell  described  the  possessive 
attitude  of  women  and  girls  towards  the 
machines  that  they  operate.  “Men”,  he 
said,  “do  not  have  this  proprietary  attitude 
to  anything  like  the  same  degree  and  are 
therefore  more  flexible  in  employment.” 

Mr.  Henle  advocated  union  membership 
as  a  means  of  improving  women’s  economic 
status  and  freeing  them  from  attitudes  of 
inferiority. 

The  women  of  the  panel.  Dr.  Anne 
Garry  Panned,  President,  Sweet  Briar 
College,  Sweet  Briar,  Va.;  Mrs.  Helen 
Berthelot,  Legislative  Representative  of 
the  Communications  Workers  of  America, 
Washington;  and  Miss  Louise  Watson, 
Investment  Adviser,  R.  V.  Pressprich  and 
Co.,  New  York,  challenged  and  explained 
some  of  these  statements,  stressing  the  lack 
of  opportunity  for  women  to  rise  to  top 
posts  whether  in  education,  in  business  or 
in  the  labour  movement.  They  emphasized 
the  need  for  greater  clarity  of  employment 
policy  for  women,  including  opportunity  for 
advancement. 

Discussion  of  shortage  occupations  carried 
the  Conference  into  present  and  future 
problems  of  the  labour  situation.  Brig. 
David  Sarnoff,  Chairman  of  the  Board  of 
the  Radio  Corporation  of  America,  spoke 
of  the  revolutionizing  effects  of  the  atom 
and  the  electron.  He  believed  that  the 
increasing  automation  that  at  present  is 
creating  an  uncomfortable  period  of  transi¬ 
tion  with  accompanying  unemployment, 
ultimately  will  increase  the  volume  of  work 
and  make  possible  lower  cost  goods. 
Meanwhile,  the  extensive  increase  in  auto¬ 
mation  in  electronic  accounting  systems, 
robot  typewriters  and  high  speed  and  high 
volume  techniques  will  make  its  greatest 
impact  upon  jobs  typically  performed  by 
women.  These  technological  changes  will 
influence  the  type  of  employment  available 
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for  women  and  the  educational  qualifica¬ 
tions  required.  Production  will  tend  to 
give  over  to  service  as  an  area  of  large 
general  employment. 

Taking  up  this  emphasis  on  service 
o-ccupations,  Dr.  Roland  R.  Renne,  Presi¬ 
dent  of  Montana  State  College,  illustrated 
new  needs  by  reference  to  changing 
demography— a  rising  birtli  rate,  now  four 
million  babies  annually,  and  a  longer  life 
span  which  adds  to  the  number  of  older 
persons  in  the  population.  In  light  of  these 
changes,  he  pointed  out  that  children  will 
grow  up  uneducated  and  old  people  will 
be  uncared  for  unless  more  women  are 
available  as  teachers  and  nurses.  He 
called  for  more  imaginative  ways  of  meet¬ 
ing  shortages  in  these  professions.  He 
would  provide  refresher  courses  and  train¬ 
ing  for  mature  women  in  such  fields  as 
teaching,  nursing  and  homemaking. 

Other  speakers  pointed  out  the  effect  of 
prevalently  early  marriages  on  women’s 
occupational  skills  and  experience.  Marry¬ 
ing  immediately  after,  if  not  before, 
finishing  their  schooling,  women  in  the 
future  will  lack  essential  training  and  be 
unable  to  accept  any  but  the  most  routine 
jobs.  Under  these  circumstances  women’s 
best  preparation  would  be  a  broad  liberal 
education  whether  of  university  or  high 
school  level.  It  was  suggested,  however, 
that  women  should  take  further  study  or 


training  in  specialized  fields  before  their 
children  are  completely  grown  so  that  when 
the  years  of  mothering  are  finished  they 
may  be  equipped  to  serve  the  community. 

Commenting  on  the  availability  of  women 
for  employment.  Dr.  Mirra  Komarovsky, 
Chairman  of  the  Department  of  Sociology, 
Barnard  College,  New  York,  gave  the  life 
cycle  of  the  American  married  woman  as 
follows:  “40  per  cent  are  gainfully  employed 
the  first  year  of  marriage,  30  per  cent  the 
second  and  third  years.  With  child  bearing 
the  percentage  sharply  drops,  only  15  per 
cent  of  mothers  of  children  under  six  being 
employed.  After  35  years  of  age  the  per¬ 
centage  rises  again  to  about  declining 
and  remaining  low  after  the  middle  fifties, 
At  48,  when  her  last  child  leaves  home, 
the  average  woman  has  ahead  14  years 
with  her  husband  and  13  to  14  years  of 
widowhood.” 

On  her  return.  Miss  Royce  reported; 
“The  Conference  did  not  solve  any  of  the 
problems  either  of  women’s  role  in  present- 
day  society  nor  with  respect  to  their 
employment  but  did  open  up  broad  per¬ 
spectives  upon  these  questions  and  implied 
some  constructive  lines  of  approach.  The 
challenge  to  work  towards  co-operation  of 
men  and  women  in  the  family  and  in  the 
occupational  world  is  no  less  in  Canada 
than  in  the  United  States.” 


Fatal  Industrial  Accidents  in  Canada 

during  the  Fourth  Quarter  of  1954* 

Fourth-quarter  fatalities  number  367,  higher  by  two  than  figure  for 
previous  quarter;  67  of  the  deaths  occurred  in  ’construction  industry 


There  were  367i  industrial  fatalities  in 
Canada  in  the  fourth  quarter  of  1954, 
according  to  the  latest  reports  received  by 
the  Department  of  Labour.  This  is  an 
increase  of  two  fatalities  from  the  previous 
quarter,  in  which  365  were  recorded,  in¬ 
cluding  13  in  a  supplementary  list. 

During  the  quarter  under  review,  seven 
accidents  occurred  which  resulted  in  the 
deaths  of  three  or  more  persons  in  each 


*See  Tables  H-1  and  H-2  at  back  of  book. 
iThe  number  of  industrial  fatalities  that  occurred 
during  the  fourth  quarter  of  1954  is  probably 
greater  than  the  figure  now  quoted.  Information^  on 
accidents  which  occur  but  are  not  reported  in  time 
for  inclusion  in  the  quarterly  articles  is  recorded 
in  supplementary  lists  and  statistics  are  amended 
accordingly. 


case.  On  October  2,  a  plane  crash  in  the 
Yukon  Territories  took  the  lives  of  the 
pilot,  a  government  engineer  and  two 
guides.  Five  volunteer  firemen  of  the 
Kingsway-Lambton,  Ont.,  fire  department 
were  drowned  October  16,  when  their  fire 
truck  was  washed  into  the  Humber  River 
during  a  flash  flood.  At  Montreal,  Que., 
three  painters  were  killed  when  the  hooks 
holding  the  scaffold  on  which  they  were 
working  gave  way  and  let  them  fall  a 
distance  of  90  feet.  Five  crew  members 
of  the  tug  Rouille  lost  their  lives  off  the 
coast  of  Nova  Scotia  on  December  3,  when 
the  tug  keeled  over  under  a  huge  wave, 
filled  with  water,  and  sank. 
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The  industrial  fatalities  recorded  in 
these  quarterly  articles,  prepared  by  the 
Economics  and  Research  Branch,  are 
those  fatal  accidents  that  involved  per¬ 
sons  gainfully  employed  and  that  occurred 
during  the  course  of,  or  arose  out  of, 
their  employment.  These  include  deaths 
that  resulted  from  industrial  diseases  as 
reported  by  the  Workmen’s  Compensation 
Boards. 

Statistics  on  industrial  fatalities  are 
compiled  from  reports  received  from  the 
various  Workmen’s  Compensation  Boards, 
the  Board  of  Transport  Commissioners 
and  certain  other  official  sources.  News¬ 
paper  reports  are  used  to  supplement 
these  data.  For  those  industries  not 
covered  by  workmen’s  compensation  legis¬ 
lation,  newspaper  reports  are  the  Depart¬ 
ment’s  only  source  of  information.  It  is 
possible,  therefore,  that  coverage  in  such 
industries  as  agriculture,  fishing  and 
trapping  and  certain  of  the  service  groups 
is^  not  as  complete  as  in  those  indus¬ 
tries  covered  by  compensation  legislation. 
Similarly,  a  small  number  of  traffic  acci¬ 
dents  that  are  in  fact  industrial  may  be 
omitted  from  the  Department’s  records 
because  of  lack  of  information  in  press 
reports. 


In  another  accident  at  sea  three  men 
were  drowned  December  4,  near  Powell 
River,  B.C.,  when  the  tug  Teeshoe  sank 
after  being  struck  by  the  propeller  of  a 
freighter.  At  the  time  of  the  accident  the 
tug  was  pulling  away  from  the  freighter 
after  putting  a  pilot  on  board.  On 
December  8,  five  coal  miners  were  crushed 
to  death  at  Springhill,  N.S.,  when  the  floor 
of  the  mine  in  which  they  were  working 
heaved  violently  and  buried  them  under 
tons  of  debris.  At  Montreal,  Que.,  four 
transport  company  employees  died  Decem¬ 
ber  21,  in  a  fire  which  destroyed  the  ware¬ 
house  of  their  employer. 

Grouped  by  industries,  the  largest  number 
of  fatalities,  67,  was  recorded  in  the  con¬ 
struction  industry.  Of  these,  24  were  in 
miscellaneous  construction,  23  in  buildings 
and  structures  and  20  in  highway  and 
bridge  construction.  In  the  previous  three 
months  86  fatalities  were  listed  in  this 
industry,  including  39  in  highway  and 
bridge  construction,  27  in  buildings  and 
structures  and  20  in  miscellaneous  con¬ 
struction. 

Accidents  in  the  mining  industry  resulted 
in  the  deaths  of  59  persons  during  the 
quarter  under  review,  27  occurring  in 
metalliferous  mining,  17  in  coal  mining  and 
15  in  non-metallic  mineral  mining.  During 
the  third  quarter  54  fatalities  were  recorded, 


including  31  in  metalliferous  mining,  13  in 
non-metallic  mineral  mining  and  10  in  coal 
mining. 

In  manufacturing  there  were  54  indus¬ 
trial  deaths  in  the  fourth  quarter  of  1954, 
of  which  12  occurred  in  iron  and  steel, 
nine  in  wood  products  and  eight  in  the 
transportation  equipment  group.  In  the 
previous  quarter  50  deaths  were  recorded, 
including  14  in  iron  and  steel,  eight  in 
wood  products  and  seven  in  non-metallic 
mineral  products. 

During  the  quarter  under  review  52 
persons  died  as  a  result  of  accidents  in  the 
transportation  industry.  Of  these,  20  were 
in  steam  railways,  18  in  local  and  highway 
transportation  and  12  in  water  transporta¬ 
tion.  In  the  previous  three-month  period, 
50  fatalities  were  listed,  of  which  20  were 
in  steam  railways,  13  in  water  transporta¬ 
tion  and  nine  in  local  and  highway 
transportation. 

Accidents  in  the  logging  industry 
accounted  for  49  deaths  during  October, 
November  and  December,  compared  with 
40  in  the  previous  three  months.  During 
the  fourth  quarter  of  1953,  37  fatalities  were 
reported  in  this  industry. 

In  agriculture  there  were  30  fatalities 
reported  during  the  fourth  quarter  of  1954, 
a  decrease  of  nine  from  the  39  listed  in  the 
previous  three  months. 

An  analysis  of  the  causes  of  the  367 
industrial  fatalities  during  the  quarter  shows 
that  106  (29  per  cent)  of  the  victims  had 
been  “struck  by  tools,  machinery,  moving 
vehicles  and  other  objects”.  Within  this 
group  the  largest  number  of  deaths  was 
caused  by  falling  trees  and  limbs  (26), 
automobiles  and  trucks  (15)  and  landslides 
or  cave-ins  (12).  “Collisions,  derailments, 
wrecks,  etc.,”  were  responsible  for  104  of 
the  deaths  during  the  period.  These  in¬ 
cluded  46  fatalities  as  a  result  of  auto¬ 
mobile  and  truck  accidents,  29  involving 
watercraft  and  14  tractor  or  loadmobile 
accidents.  “Falls  and  slips”  were  respon¬ 
sible  for  59  fatalities  during  the  period;  54 
of  the  deaths  were  caused  by  falls  to 
different  levels. 

By  province  of  occurrence,  the  largest 
number  of  fatalities  was  in  Ontario,  where 
there  were  101.  In  British  Columbia  there 
were  77  and  in  Quebec  72. 

During  the  quarter  under  review,  there 
were  143  fatalities  in  October,  119  in 
November  and  105  in  December. 
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From  the  Labour  Gazette,  April  1905 


50  Years  Ago  This  Month 

Plasterers  receiving  $4-$6,  carpenters  $1.25-$2.80— per  ten-hour  day 
1904  survey  disclosed.  Eight-hour  day  found  in  only  8  of  155  centres 


Plasterers  were  receiving  higher  wages 
than  carpenters  and  lathers  in  Canada  in 
1904.  Continuing  its  series  of  studies  on 
wages  and  working  conditions  in  various 
trades,  the  Labour  Gazette  in  the  April 
1905  number  said  that  as  a  rule  wages  were 
higher  for  these  w'orkers  in  the  larger 
centres  of  industry  than  elsewhere. 

In  Montreal  and  Halifax,  carpenters  ' 
were  earning  $2.25  for  a  ten-hour  day,  $2.40 
to  $2.80  for  ten  hours  in  Toronto  and  $5  in 
Vancouver  for  a  nine-hour  day.  Smaller 
centres  such  as  Pugwash,  N.S.,  and  Welland, 
Ont.,  reported  wages  of  $1.75  and  $1.80 
respectively,  for  a  ten-hour  day. 

Top  wages  for  plasterers  were  being 
earned  in  British  Columbia,  where  the 
lowest  daily  rate,  $4  w'as  being  paid  in 
Victoria,  and  the  highest,  $6,  in  Nelson  and 
Similkameen. 

Wage  rates  for  carpenters  ranged  from  a 
low  of  $1.25  a  day  in  Paspebiac,  Que.,  for 
a  work  week  of  70  hours  to  a  high  of  $4 
in  London,  Ont.,  for  a  60-hour  week. 
Lathers  received  top  wages  of  $6  daily  in 
Similkameen,  B.C.,  for  a  work  week  of  60 
hours  and  the  lowest  wages  recorded  in  the 
survey  were  found  in  such  areas  as  Welland, 
Ont.,  and  Chicoutimi,  Que.,  where  $1.25  per 
day  was  the  standard  rate. 

The  Department  of  Labour’s  study  was 
based  on  returns  received  from  155  locali¬ 
ties.  Of  these.  111  showed  that  carpenters 
worked  a  ten-hour  day,  38  indicated  a  nine- 
hour  day  and  six,  an  eight-hour  day.  Of 
the  105  returns  concerning  lathers,  71 
reported  a  ten-hour  day;  26,  nine  hours  and 
eight,  an  eight-hour  schedule.  The  124 
replies  on  plasterers  showed  81  reporting 
ten  hours;  36,  nine  hours  and  six,  a  period 
of  eight  hours  as  the  standard  day.  One 
reply  reported  an  eight-and-one-half-hour 
day. 

For  purposes  of  comparison,  the  article 
repeats  statistics  from  a  survey  made  in 
the  period  1890-1.  The  average  individual 
yearly  wage  at  that  time  for  carpenters 
was  estimated  at  $290.99.  The  highest 
annual  wage  earned  was  $617.35,  in  British 
Columbia,  while  the  lowest,  $178.09,  was 
reported  for  Prince  Edward  Island.  It  was 
estimated  that  between  1880  and  1890 
carpenters’  wages  had  increased  by  about 
30  per  cent. 


Nine  labour  disputes,  two  more  than  in 
the  previous  month,  were  reported  for 
March  1905.  Six  began  in  the  month  and 
three  in  previous  months. 

About  351  workers  in  23  establishments 
were  directly  affected  by  these  disputes. 
The  loss  of  time  was  estimated  at  approxi¬ 
mately  6,970  days,  an  increase  of  about  950 
compared  with  February  and  of  4,725 
compared  with  March  1904. 

Of  the  disputes  beginning  in  March,  two 
were  in  the  woodworking  trades.  The 
remaining  four  affected  the  metal  and  ship¬ 
building  trades,  the  printing  industry,  food 
and  tobacco  preparation  and  miscellaneous 
trades. 

Egg,  butter,  bacon,  pork  and  lard  prices 
continued  high  during  March,  the  Gazette 
reported.  Bread  price  increases  were  noted 
in  several  centres,  with  11  and  12  cents  a 
loaf  being  common  in  Ottawa  and  Hull. 

The  approach  of  the  spring  rental  season 
highlighted  the  scarcity  of  new  housing, 
particularly  in  Ontario.  Housing  at  mod¬ 
erate  rentals  was  said  to  be  “exceedingly 
difficult  to  obtain”  in  Toronto,  Hamilton, 
London  and  Guelph. 

Several  wage  changes  were  recorded  in 
the  country  with  the  advent  of  spring. 
Skilled  farm  labour  in  Ottawa  was  being 
paid  $200  a  year  with  board;  inexperienced 
labour,  from  $100  to  $120  a  year  with  board. 

In  the  building  trades  industry,  painters 
and  decorators  in  Belleville,  Ont.,  had  their 
hours  reduced  from  nine  to  eight  per  day 
while  Ottawa  stonemasons  received  a  three- 
cent-per-hour  wage  increase,  bringing  their 
hourly  rate  to  45  cents. 

Job  printers  in  Winnipeg  received  a  $2 
a  week  increase,  bringing  their  minimum 
wage  up  to  $20,  while  printers  and  press¬ 
men  in  Windsor,  Ont.,  gained  an  eight- 
hour-day. 

Immigration  to  Canada  for  February 
continued  at  a  high  rate,  according  to 
figures  released  by  the  Department  of  the 
Interior.  Among  the  new  arrivals  for  the 
month  were  676  from  the  United  States, 
2,908  from  the  British  Isles  and  926  from 
other  areas. 

For  the  first  two  months  of  1905,  immi¬ 
grants  numbered  6,585,  compared  with  5,141 
for  the  same  period  in  1904. 
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International 
Labour  Organization 

1 28*’’ Session  of  Governing  Body 

Orders  Director-General  to  name  committee  of  independent  persons  to 
prepare  report  on  extent  to  which  employer  and  worker  organizations 
in  ILO  member  countries  are  free  of  government  domination  or  control 


The  Governing  Body  of  the  International 
Labour  Organization  at  its  128th  session 
last  month  ordered  Director-General 
David  A.  Morse  to  prepare  a  report  on 
the  extent  to  which  employer  and  worker 
organizations  in  70  ILO  member  countries 
are  free  of  government  domination  or 
control. 

The  proposal,  submitted  by  the  govern¬ 
ment  group  and  supported  by  the  employer 
and  worker  groups,  instructed  Mr.  Morse, 
after  consultation  with  the  ofScers  of  the 
Governing  Body,  to  name  a  committee  of 
independent  persons  to  prepare  the  report 
for  submission  to  the  Governing  Body  in 
October,  if  possible. 

The  Governing  Body  would  then  decide 
what  action  might  be  taken  to  deal  with 
the  situation  revealed  by  the  report. 

_  The  inquiry  was  ordered  after  considera¬ 
tion  of  a  proposal  from  the  worker 
members,  supported  by  the  employers,  for 
the  appointment  of  a  sub-committee  of 
the  Governing  Body  to  consider  changes 
in  the  ILO  constitution  which  would 
guarantee  the  naming  of  “free  and  inde¬ 
pendent”  worker  and  employer  delegates 
to  ILO  meetings. 

Wages  and  related  elements  of  labour 
costs  in  European  countries  will  be  studied 
by  a  group  of  statistical  experts  following 
approval  of  the  Governing  Body,  by  a 
vote  of  33  to  0,  with  three  absententions, 
of  a  proposal  made  by  Mr.  Morse  as  a 
lesult  of  the  European  regional  conference 
(see  below).  Among  other  things,  the 
group  will  study  the  cost  of  social  pro- 
giams  to  employers  and  the  benefits 
received  by  workers  through  the  operation 
of  such  plans.  For  the  first  time,  inter¬ 
nationally  comparable  data  on  these  topics 
will  be  available. 

In  addition,  the  social  aspects  of  prob¬ 
lems  of  European  economic  co-operation 
will  be  the  subject  for  investigation  by  a 
group  of  experts,  the  Governing  Body 
decided.  On  the  basis  of  the  conclusions 
of  the  two  committees,  the  Director- 
General  will  submit  suggestions  to  a  later 
meeting  of  the  Body  for  arranging  a 
tripartite  examination  of  the  findings. 


The  International  Labour  Organization 
will  participate  in  the  forthcoming  Inter¬ 
national  Conference  on  Peaceful  Uses  of 
Atomic  Energy,  meeting  in  Geneva, 
August  18,  the  Governing  Body  decided. 
A  memorandum,  considered  by  the  40 
government,  employer  and  worker  dele¬ 
gates,  noted  that  some  existing  industries 
will  disappear,  involving  loss  of  work  for 
the  employees  concerned  and  that  new 
industries  will  develop,  creating  new 
problems  when  atomic  energy  is  introduced. 

The  ILO,  the  memorandum  stated,  must 
be  prepared  to  consider  international 
standards  and  action  in  the  future  con¬ 
cerning  such  problems  as  the  conditions  of 
employment  of  workers  in  these  industries; 
adequate  protection  of  hfe  and  health; 
social  security  questions,  and  other  prob¬ 
lems  arising  out  of  technological  advances. 

The  15th  report  of  the  Governing  Body’s 
Committee  on  Freedom  of  Association  was 
approved  during  the  four-day  session.  Of 
the  charges  against  22  governments,  five, 
referring  to  Brazil,  France,  French 
Morocco,  the  United  States  and  Greece, 
were  closed.  Others,  involving  French 
Morocco,  the  Union  of  South  Africa,  the 
United  Kingdom  (Southern  Rhodesia), 
Guatemala  and  Pakistan,  resulted  in  con¬ 
clusions  to  be  brought  to  the  attention  of 
the  governments  concerned. 

In  addition,  the  Governing  Body; — 

Postponed  until  its  May  meeting  a  vote 
on  a  worker  proposal,  supported  by  the 
employers,  for  the  appointment  of  an  ILO 
committee  on  forced  labour  to  continue  the 
work  accomplished  by  the  UN-ILO  ad  hoc 
committee  on  forced  labour  (L.G.,  1953, 
p.  1131). 

Decided  to  ask  member  governments 
whether  they  favoured  new  international 
standards  designed  to  benefit  fishermen, 
including  the  age  of  admission  to  employ¬ 
ment,  medical  examinations,  work  con¬ 
tracts  and  accident  insurance. 

Approved  a  preparatory  meeting,  to  be 
held  late  in  1955,  leading  towards  a 
possible  international  standard  on  so-cial 
pcurity  protection  for  personnel  engaged 
in  international  transport. 
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Approved  a  1956  budget  of  $7,395,729, 
about  $400,000  higher  than  the  1955  budget, 
that  will  be  submitted  to  the  International 
Labour  Conference  in  June.  Because  of 
the  increase  in  ILO  membership,  the  con¬ 
tributions  of  most  member  countries  will 
be  reduced. 

The  Canadian  delegation  was  headed  by 
A.  H.  Brown,  Deputy  Minister  of  Labour, 


who  is  Canadian  Government  Member  of 
the  Governing  Body.  Other  members  of 
the  delegation  were  Paul  Goulet,  Director 
of  the  ILO  Branch,  Department  of  Labour; 
Hector  Allard,  Canadian  Permanent  Dele¬ 
gate  to  the  European  Office  of  the  United 
Nations;  and  J.  E.  G.  Hardy,  of  the 
Canadian  Embassy  in  Rome. 


European  Regional  Conference 

25  member  countries  attend  ILO’s  first  regional  conference  in  Europe, 
called  to  discuss  advancement  of  European  productivity,  social  stand¬ 
ards.  Resolutions  on  housing,  social  security,  retirement  approved 


Greater  confidence  in  the  future  with 
more  attention  to  increasing  productivity 
and  less  reliance  on  restrictive  devices 
were  prescribed  in  Director-General  D.  A. 
Morse’s  report  to  the  International  Labour 
Organization’s  first  European  Regional  Con¬ 
ference,  held  in  Geneva,  January  24  to 
February  5. 

Worker,  employer  and  government  dele¬ 
gates  from  all  European  member  countries, 
with  the  exception  of  Albania  and  Iceland, 
discussed  the  role  of  workers  and  employers 
in  programs  to  raise  productivity  in 
Europe;  financing  of  social  security  bene¬ 
fits;  the  age  of  retirement;  and  other 
European  issues.  Delegates  from  25  coun¬ 
tries  in  all  were  in  attendance. 

Mr.  Morse’s  report  pointed  out  that  a 
detailed  elaboration  of  practical  measures 
for  the  strengthening  of  economic  ties 
cannot  be  left  to  governments  alone. 
“Employers’  and  workers’  organizations 
have  a  very  special  and  important  part  to 
play  in  spreading  this  knowledge  and 
understanding  which  are  essential  if  solid 
progress  towards  closer  economic  integra¬ 
tion  is  to  be  made.  They  also  have 
important  practical  tasks  to  perform  in 
devising  and  applying  measures  to  make  it 
as  easy  as  possible  for  labour  and  enter¬ 
prise  to  move,  when  this  is  necessary,  from 
less  efficient  to  more  efficient  industries  and 
undertakings.” 

Productivity 

During  its  sessions,  the  Conference  recog¬ 
nized  that  “a  substantial  increase  in 
standards  of  living  and  human  welfare 
depends  to  a  large  extent  upon  the  achieve¬ 
ment  of  higher  productivity  and  on  the 
equitable  distribution  of  the  benefits  of 
such  higher  productivity  as  well  as  of  the 
total  national  income”.  By  47  votes  to  37, 


The  older  workers  almost  always  bear 
the  brunt  of  residual  unemployment  that 
proves  so  troublesome  to  employment 
exchanges,  the  ILO  said  in  a  report 
prepared  for  discussion  at  the  European 
Regional  Conference. 

“Paradoxically  enough,”  says  the 
report,  “unemployment  among  older 
workers  is  most  acute  in  those  occupa¬ 
tions  where  the  effects  of  advancing 
years  are  quite  unimportant  and  where 
older  workers  could  normally  be  most 
suitably  employed,  whereas  in  the 
roughest  and  unhealthiest  occupations, 
which  are  avoided  by  young  people,  the 
proportion  of  older  workers  is  very  high. 

“There  can  be  no  question  that  the 
large-scale  unemployment  among  older 
workers  in  non-manual  occupations  is 
chiefly  due  to  the  attraction  of  these 
occupations  for  young  people  who,  rightly 
or  wrongly,  look  upon  them  as  far  pref¬ 
erable  to  manual  work.” 


with  five  abstentions,  the  Conference 
adopted  a  resolution  outlining  the  role  that 
employers  and  workers  and  their  organiza¬ 
tions  as  well  as  the  ILO  could  play  in 
raising  productivity  in  Europe. 

The  resolution  declares  that  in  programs 
to  raise  productivity  the  emphasis  should 
be  laid  upon  more  effective  work  through 
the  improvement  of  methods  and  not  upon 
harder  work,  and  that  there  should  be  no 
risk  to  the  safety  or  health  of  the  workers. 
The  resolution  also  called  for  adequate 
measures  to  prevent  higher  productivity 
from  leading  to  unemployment. 

The  resolution  went  on  to  note  that 
benefits  from  increased  productivity  should 
be  equitably  distributed  among  capital, 
labour  and  consumers.  It  cited  the  experi¬ 
ence  acquired  by  the  ILO  in  providing 
technical  assistance  in  the  raising  of  pro¬ 
ductivity  to  governments  of  a  number  of 
countries  outside  Europe. 
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Raising  the  age  of  retirement  without 
increasing  the  number  of  available  jobs 
would  increase  the  number  of  unem¬ 
ployed,  the  ILO  said  in  a  report  prepared 
for  discussion  at  the  European  Regional 
Conference. 

A  pensionable  age  already  in  force 
should  rarely  be  raised  as  a  means  of 
dealing  with  financial  or  other  problems 
resulting  from  the  level  at  which  it  is 
fixed,  the  report  also  said.  A  much  more 
desirable  alternative  is  the  application  of 
measures  that  introduce  greater  flexibility 
in  the  relationship  between  such  age 
and  the  age  of  retirement  or  that  at 
which  pensions  are  actually  dravm. 

The  report  adds  that  the  postpone¬ 
ment  of  retirement  by  numerous  workers- 
until  some  time  after  the  pensionable 
age  would  be  advantageous  for  the 
workers  themselves,  the  general  economy 
and,  potentially,  for  old  age  pension 
finances. 


Retirement  and  Pensions 

By  a  vote  of  65  to  17,  with  three  absten¬ 
tions,  the  Conference  approved  a  resolution 
suggesting  a  set  of  principles  for  the 
guidance  of  the  various  European  coun¬ 
tries  regarding  pension  and  retirement 
plans.  The  main  principles  recommended 
are; — 

Legislation  to  provide  for  every  worker 
who  has  completed  a  full  working  life  to 
be  able  to  retire  and  rest  with  an  adequate 
pension. 

The  minimum  pensionable  age  to  be 
fixed,  as  a  general  rule,  within  the  range 
of  60  to  65  years. 

Pensions  at  lower  ages  for  occupations 
which  are  arduous  or  unhealthy. 

Workers  who  have  reached  the  pension¬ 
able  age  but  who  are  willing  and  able  to 
continue  work  should  be  given  an  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  do  so  if  suitable  employment  is 
available  and  provided  this  does  not 
prejudice  younger  workers. 

The  amount  of  pensions  in  payment 
should  follow  the  same  trend  as  the  general 
level  of  the  cost  of  living. 


Financing  Social  Security 

Concerning  the  cost  of  financing  social 
security,  the  Conference  adopted,  by  68 
votes  to  18,  with  three  abstentions,  a  reso¬ 
lution  stating  among  other  things  that  an 
international  comparison  of  methods  was 
necessary  in  order  to  find  appropriate  solu¬ 
tions  to  problems  of  economic  co-operation 
between  all  European  countries. 

The  resolution  asked  the  ILO  to  continue 
to  expand  its  efforts  to  assemble  basic 
statistical  data,  to  study  the  evolution  of 
the  said  systems  and  to  compare  the 
methods  of  financing  social  security  and 
other  social  advantages  granted  either  to 
the  workers  or  to  the  population  as  a 
whole. 

Housing 

Recognizing  the  importance  of  housing  in 
workers’  standards  of  living,  the  Confer¬ 
ence,  by  a  vote  of  80  to  0,  with  six  absten¬ 
tions,  adopted  a  resolution  recommending 
a  series  of  measures  in  this  regard.  The 
recommendations : — 

An  objective  of  national  policy  should  be 
to  ensure  the  minimum  requirements  for 
the  accommodation  of  the  people  of  the 
country,  taking  account  of  the  size  of 
families. 

In  each  country  there  should  be  one 
central  body  with  responsibility  for  formu¬ 
lating  and  developing  long-term  and  short¬ 
term  national  housing  programs. 

The  development  of  long-term  housing 
programs,  the  resolution  said,  will  sub¬ 
stantially  contribute  to  the  maintenance  of 
building  activity,  to  the  reduction  of 
seasonal  unemployment,  to  the  increase  of 
productivity  and  to  the  effective  reduction 
of  building  costs. 

Governments  should  especially  endeavour 
to  promote  the  construction  of  low-cost 
housing  at  reasonable  rents  for  the  broad 
mass  of  the  people. 

In  order  to  promote  housing  construc¬ 
tion,  appropriate  measures  should  be  taken 
to  stimulate  increased  investment  in  hous¬ 
ing  by  private  capital,  in  addition  to 
financing  by  public  funds. 


The  ILO  Convention  requiring  periodical 
medical  examination  of  persons  employed 
on  most  sea-going  vessels  will  come  into 
force  in  August. 

The  Convention  was  adopted  by  the 
Maritime  Session  of  the  International 
Labour  Conference  at  Seattle  in  1946  but 
was  to  come  into  force  only  after  ratifica¬ 


tion  by  at  least  seven  of  the  world’s 
principal  maritime  countries.  At  least  four 
of  these  countries  were  to  have  a  million 
tons  of  shipping  each. 

Ratifications  have  now  been  registered 
by  Argentina,  Belgium,  Bulgaria,  Canada, 
France,  Italy,  Norway,  Poland,  Portugal 
and  Uruguay. 
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4  Session,  Chemical  Industries  Committee 

Continuing  increase  in  productivity  would  make  major  contribution  to 
higher  living  standards  but,  Committee  warns,  steps  should  be  taken 
to  ensure  that  higher  productivity  does  not  result  in  unemploymen 


A  continuing  increase  in  productivity  in 
the  chemical  industries  which  would  make 
a  major  contribution  to  the  promotion  of 
higher  standards  of  living  and  the  health, 
welfare  and  future  sustenance  of  a  growing 
world  population  was  recommended  b3r  the 
fourth  session  of  the  Chemical  Industries 
Committee*  meeting  in  Geneva,  February 
7  to  21. 

The  session,  attended  by  government, 
worker  and  employer  delegates  from  21 
important  chemical  manufacturing  coun¬ 
tries,  including  Canada,  also  adopted  five 
danger  symbols  to  be  used  throughout  the 
world  to  identify  the  chief  types  of 
dangerous  substances. 

Productivity 

Concerning  productivity,  the  Committee 
emphasized  that  workers  should  receive  an 
equitable  share  of  the  direct  and  indirect 
benefits  obtained  from  increased  produc¬ 
tivity.  It  said  that  increased  productivity 
should  not  adversely  affect  the  moral, 
physical  or  material  w'ell-being  of  labour 
generally,  nor  should  it  be  achieved  at  the 
expense  of  human  dignity. 

All  possible  measures  should  be  taken  by 
employers  and  governments  to  ensure  that 
higher  productivity  does  not  lead  to 
unemployment,  the  Committee  warned. 

The  Committee  noted  that  work  study 
was  rapidly  taking  its  place  in  some 
countries  as  an  additional  factor  in  securing 
increased  production.  While  not  an  exact 
science,  work  study  could  provide  a  more 
equitable  basis  for  incentive  schemes  and 
might  help  to  make  such  schemes  accept¬ 
able  to  workers.  There  should  be  con¬ 
sultation  with  trade  unions,  with  workers 
or  their  accredited  representatives  before 
systems  of  payments  by  results  were  intro¬ 
duced.  It  added:— 

“It  is  recommended  that  all  possible 
steps  should  be  taken,  in  countries  where 
it  is  appropriate,  to  encourage  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  systems  of  wage  payment  based 
upon  work  study  so  that  workers’  earnings 
may  be  related  to  their  productive  per¬ 
formance  in  terms  of  quality  as  well  as 
quantity  of  work.” 

*ILO  industrial  committees  were  inaugurated  in 
1945  to  deal  with  the  particular  problems  of  some  of 
the  most  important  international  industries. 


The  resolution  also  stressed  the  need 
for  good  human  relations  and  for 
active  co-operation  between  employers  and 
workers. 

Danger  Signals 

The  five  danger  symbols  adopted  by  the 
Committee  are  intended  for  use  in  inter¬ 
national  trade  to  give  w'arning  of  the  main 
categories  of  danger  associated  with  the 
handling  of  dangerous  substances— explo¬ 
sion,  fire,  poisoning,  corrosion  and  radio¬ 
activity.  The  symbols,  designed  to  be 
simple  and  striking  in  effect,  convey  the 
warning  without  the  aid  of  text. 

In  addition,  the  Committee  stressed  the 
value  of  appropriate  labels  for  the  protec¬ 
tion  of  workers  and  urged  the  ILO,  in 
collaboration  with  other  international 
organizations,  to  promote  the  greatest 
possible  uniformity  between  the  systems 
of  labelling  dangerous  substances  in  use  in 
the  various  branches  of  transport  and  in 
the  manufacturing  industry  “on  the  basis 
of  the  danger  symbols  adopted  by  the 
Committee”. 

The  Committee  also  suggested  that  the 
ILO  should: — 

Collect  further  data  on  occupational 
diseases  in  the  chemical  industries,  their 
incidence  and  protective  measures  against 
them ; 

Furnish  information  on  vocational  train¬ 
ing  methods  which  have  proved  to.  be  the 
most  satisfactorju 

Canadian  Delegation 

The  members  of  the  Canadian  delegation 
were  as  follows: — 

Government  Delegates:  John  Mainwar- 
ing.  Chief,  Labour-Management  Research 
Division,  Economics  and  Research  Branch, 
Department  of  Labour,  and  Dr.  Kingsley 
Kay,  Chief,  Laboratory  Services,  Occupa¬ 
tional  Health  Division,  Department  of 
National  Health  and  Welfare. 

Employer  Delegates:  S.  C.  Jones, 
Manager,  Employees  Relations  Depart¬ 
ment,  Canadian  Industries  (1954)  Limited, 
and  William  M.  Kirk,  Director  of  Indus¬ 
trial  Relations,  Dow  Chemical  of  Canada, 
Ltd. 

Worker  Delegates:  Silby  Barrett,  Assistant 
to  the  President  of  District  50,  United 
Mine  Workers  of  America,  and  W.  D. 
Kearns,  Secretary,  Toronto  and  District 
Trades  and  Labour  Council. 
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Numerous  congratulatory  messages  were 
extended  to  the  Maintenance  of  Way 
Co-operative  Committee  of  the  Atlantic 
Region,  Canadian  National  Railways, 
Moncton,  N.B.,  when  it  recently  marked 
its  25th  anniversary. 

A  special  meeting  of  the  committee  was 
held  to  observe  the  occasion,  and  CNR 
President  Donald  Gordon,  who  was  unable 
to  attend  in  person,  sent  the  following  wire 
to  the  group; — 

“  . . .  Co-operation  between  men  and 
management  is  every  bit  as  important  to¬ 
day  as  it  was  25  years  ago.  It  promotes 
mutual  understanding  and  benefit  in  which 
we  all  share.  Best  wishes  for  future  success 
and  profitable  operation.” 

Representatives  of  management  in 
attendance  at  the  meeting  included:  G.  R. 
Doull,  Regional  Chief  Engineer,  who  acted 
as  chairman;  E.  W.  G.  Chapman,  Assistant 
Chief  Engineer;  R.  R.  Puddester,  Engineer, 
maintenance  of  way;  and  P.  F.  Padberg’ 
General  Store  Keeper,  all  of  Moncton! 
G.  R.  Hayes,  Vice-President  and  General 
Manager  for  the  Atlantic  Region,  attended 
the  meetings  as  an  observer. 

The  employees  were  represented  by  the 
following  senior  officials  of  the  Brotherhood 
of  Maintenance  of  Way  Employees:  J.  E. 
R_oy,^  General  Chairman,  Ottawa;  G.  A. 
Biddiscombe,  Vice-Chairman,  Saint  John, 
N.B.;  and  H.  J.  Hennessy,  Assistant 
General  Chairman,  Charlottetown,  P.E.I. 

George  W.  Yorkton,  Amherst,  N.S.,  of 
the  Labour-Management  Co-operative  Ser¬ 
vice,  Industrial  Relations  Branch,  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Labour,  Canada,  attending  the 
meeting  as  an  observer,  commended  the 
committee  on  its  fine  re-cord  during  the 
past  25  years,  and  added: — 

“In  the  course  of  carrying  out  my  duties, 
devoted  to  the  establishment  of  labour- 
management  production  committees,  and 
better  human  relations  between  employers 
and  employees,  I  often  refer  to  your  group 
as  an  outstanding  example  of  what  people 
can  achieve  when  they  work  together  to 
accomplish  any  given  task.” 

Vice-President  and  General  Manager 
G.  R.  Hayes  extended  his  congratulations 


to  the  group  on  the  successful  completion 
of  25  years  of  operations.  Addressing  the 
meeting,  he  said  in  part: — 

“It  is  only  by  co-operation  that  we  can 
work  together  in  the  railway’s  interest,  as 
well  as  in  the  interest  of  the  employees. 
This  committee  has  built  up  an  enviable 
record  in  this  respect.” 

Speaking  on  behalf  of  the  employees, 
G.  A.  Biddiscombe,  Vice-chairman  of  the 
Brotherhood  of  Maintenance  of  Way 
Employees,  assured  the  gathering  of  his 
group’s  loyal  co-operation,  stating  that  they 
were  trying  to  do  all  that  they  could  in 
this  respect. 

Mr.  Biddiscombe  noted  that  there  had 
been  benefits  for  both  employees  and 
management  through  the  committee’s 
activity,  and  that  the  employees  try  to 
contribute  in  every  way  possible  towards 
its  success.  He  assured  the  meeting  that 
they  would  continue  to  do  so,  and  expressed 
his  belief  that  co-operation  had  been  a 
leading  factor  in  cutting  down  expenses, 
and  had  helped  in  many  other  ways. 

*  *  * 

Recognition  by  a  leading  West  Coast 
unionist  of  a  need  for  closer  day-to-day 
labour-management  co-operation,  of  the 
calibre  achieved  by  committees  composed 
of  both  groups  engaging  in  joint  discussion, 
was  evident  in  a  statement  made  recently. 
In  a  message  to  union  officers,  he  said: — 

“Judging  from  discussions  with  manage¬ 
ment  during  the  past  year,  I  would  say 
that  generally  management  is  beginning  to 
see  that  there  must  be  a  better  approach 
to  solving  the  everyday  problems  that  arise 
for  both  management  and  labour,  the 
solving  of  which  would  make  work  easier, 
production  methods  more  efficient  and 
happier  employees. 

“It  must  be  thoroughly  understood  that 
such  committees  are  not  set  up  to  dominate 
either  one  group  or  another,  but  are 
designed  to  benefit  through  co-operation 
those  who  are  responsible  for  production 
and  those  who  make  production  possible. 
It  follows,  naturally,  a  gain  for  one  must 
result  in  a  gain  for  all.” 


Establishment  of  Labour-Management 
Production  Committees  (LMPCs)  is 
encouraged  and  assisted  by  the  Labour- 
Management  Co-operation  Service,  In¬ 
dustrial  Relations  Branch,  Department 
of  Labour.  In  addition  to  field  repre¬ 
sentatives  located  in  key  industrial 
centres,  who  are  available  to  help  both 
managements  and  trade  unions  set  up 
LMPCs,  the  Service  provides  publicity 
aids  in  the  form  of  booklets,  films  and 
posters. 
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Industrial  Relations 
and  Conciliation 

.:.S. 


Certification  and  Other 
the  Canada 

The  Canada  Labour  Relations  Board  did 
not  meet  during  February.  During  the 
month,  the  Board  received  three  applica¬ 
tions  for  certification  and  one  request  for 
review  of  a  Board  decision. 

Applications  for  Certification  Received 

1.  International  Association  of  Bridge, 
Structural  and  Ornamental  Iron  Workers, 
Local  <20,  on  behalf  of  a  unit  of  riggers 
employed  bj'  Dutton-Mannix  Company, 
Whitehorse,  Y.T.  (Investigating  OfBcer: 
D.  S.  Tysoe). 

2.  Canadian  Brotherhood  of  Railway 
Employees  and  Other  Transport  Workers 
on  behalf  of  a  unit  of  marine  engineers 



Proceedings  before 
Labour  Relations  Board 

emploj’ed  by  Canadian  National  Railways 
in  its  Newfoundland  Steamship  Service 
(Investigating  OfScer:  B.  H.  Hardie). 

3.  Canadian  Brotherhood  of  Railway 
Employees  and  Other  Transport  Workers 
on  behalf  of  a  unit  of  office  personnel 
employed  by  Canadian  National  Rail¬ 
ways  in  its  Regional  Accounting  Office, 
T  innipeg,  Man.  (Investigating  Officer;  J.  L. 
MacDougall). 

Request  for  Review  of  Decision 

Canadian  .4ir  Line  Dispatchers’  Associa¬ 
tion,  applicant,  and  Trans-Canada  Air 
Lined,  Montreal,  Que.,  respondent  (Investi¬ 
gating  Officer:  C.  E.  Poirier)  (L.G..  Sept. 
1945,  p.  1318). 


Conciliation  and  Other  Proceedings 

before  the  Minister  of  Labour 


Conciliation  Officers  Appointed 

During  February,  the  Minister  appointed 
Conciliation  Officers  to  deal  with  the 
following  disputes:  — 

1.  Coastal  Towing  Company,  Vancouver, 
and  Canadian  (Merchant  Service  Guild,  Inc. 
(Conciliation  Officer;  D.  S.  Tysoe). 

2.  Canadian  Pacific  Air  Lines  Limited 
and  Canadian  Airline  Flight  Attendants’ 
Association  (Conciliation  Officer:  G,  R. 
Currie). 

3.  Yukon  Consolidated  Gold  Corporation 
Limited,  Dawson  City,  Y.T.,  and  Dawson 
Miners’  Union,  Local  No.  564,  International 
Union  of  Mine,  Mill  and  Smelter  Workers 
(Conciliation  Officer:  G.  R.  Currie). 

4.  National  Harbours  Board  and  National 
Harbours  Board  Employees’  Association, 
Prescott,  Ont.  (Conciliation  Officer:  F.  J, 
Ainsborough) . 

5.  National  Harbours  Board,  Halifax, 
N.S.,  and  Division  No.  231,  Canadian 
Brotherhood  of  Railway  Employees  and 
Other  Transport  Workers  (Conciliation 
Officer;  D.  T.  Cochrane). 


Settlements  Reported  by  Conciliation  Officers 

1.  National  Harbours  Board,  Saint  John, 
N.B.,  and  National  Harbours  Board 
Employees’  Federal  Union  No.  24  (Con¬ 
ciliation  Officer:  H.  R.  Pettigrove)  (L.G., 
March,  p.  298). 

2.  Coastal  Towing  Company,  Vancouver, 
and  National  Association  of  Marine  Engi¬ 
neers  of  Canada,  Inc.  (Conciliation  Officer: 
D.  S.  Tysoe)  (L.G.,  March,  p.  298). 

3.  Canadian  Marconi  Company  Limited, 
Montreal,  and  Commercial  Telegraphers’ 
Lffiion,  Canadian  Marine  Radio  Division, 
No.  59  (Conciliation  Officer:  R.  Trepanier) 
(L.G.,  March,  p.  299). 

1.  Coastal  Towing  Company,  Vancouver, 
and  Canadian  Merchant  Service  Guild, 
Inc.  (Conciliation  Officer:  D.  S.  Tysoe). 
(See  above.) 


This  section  covers  proceedings  under 
the  Industrial  Relations  and  Disputes 
Investigation  Act,  involving  the  admin¬ 
istrative  services  of  the  Minister  of 
Labour,  the  Canada  Labour  Relations 
Board  and  the  Industrial  Relations 
Branch  of  the  Department. 
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Conciliation  Boards  Established 

1.  CKOY  Limited,  Ottawa,  and  National 
Association  of  Broadcast  Employees  and 
Technicians  (Conciliation  Officer:  R.  L. 
O’Neill)  (L.G.,  March,  p.  298). 

2.  Canadian  Overseas  Telecommunication 
Corporation  and  Overseas  Communication 
Union.  Local  272  (Conciliation  Officer:  R. 
Trepanier)  (L.G.,  Jan.  p.  61). 

Conciliation  Board  Reports  Received 

During  February,  the  Minister  received 
the  majority  and  minority  reports  of  the 
Board  of  Conciliation  and  Investigation 
established  in  September  to  deal  with 
matters  in  dispute  between  CKCV  Limited, 
Quebec,  and  the  National  Association  of 
Broadcast  Employees  and  Technicians 
(L.G,.  Dec.,  p.  1725).  The  text  of  the 
reports  is  reproduced  below. 


Scope  and  Administration  of  Industrial 

Conciliation  services  under  the  Indus¬ 
trial  Relations  and  Disputes  Investiga¬ 
tion  Act  are  provided  by  the  Minister 
of  Labour  through  the  Industrial  Rela¬ 
tions  Branch.  The  branch  also  acts  as 
the  administrative  arm  of  the  Canada 
Labour  Relations  Board  in  matters  under 
the  Act  involving  the  board. 

The  Industrial  Relations  and  Disputes 
Investigation  Act  came  into  force  on 
September  1,  1948.  It  revoked  the  War¬ 
time  Labour  Relations  Regulations,  P.C. 
1003,  which  became  effective  in  March, 
1944,  and  repealed  the  Industrial  Dis¬ 
putes  Investigation  Act,  which  had  been 
in  force  from  1907  until  superseded  by 
the  Wartime  Regulations  in  1944.  Deci¬ 
sions,  orders  and  certifications  given 
under  the  Wartime  Regulations  by  the 
Minister  of  Labour  and  the  Wartime 
Labour  Relations  Board  are  continued  in 
force  and  effect  by  the  Act. 

The  Act  applies  to  industries  within 
federal  jurisdiction,  i.e.,  navigation,  ship¬ 
ping,  interprovincial  railways,  canals, 
telegraphs,  interprovincial  and  interna¬ 
tional  steamship  lines  and  ferries,  aero¬ 
dromes  and  air  transportation,  radio 
broadcasting  stations  and  works  declared 
by  Parliament  to  be  for  the  general 
advantage  of  Canada  or  two  or  more  of 
its  provinces.  Additionally,  the  Act 
provides  that  provincial  authorities,  if 
they  so  desire,  may  enact  similar  legis¬ 
lation  for  application  to  industries 
within  provincial  jurisdiction  and  make 
mutually  satisfactory  arrangements  with 
the  federal  Government  for  the  admin¬ 
istration  of  such  legislation. 

The  Minister  of  Labour  is  charged  with 
the  administration  of  the  Act  and  is 
directly  responsible  for  the  appointment 
of  conciliation  officers,  conciliation  boards, 
and  Industrial  Inquiry  Commissions  con¬ 
cerning  complaints  that  the  Act  has  been 
violated  or  that  a  party  has  failed  to 
bargain  collectively,  and  for  applications 
for  consent  to  prosecute. 

The  Canada  Labour  Relations  Board  is 
established  under  the  Act  as  successor  to 


During  February,  the  Minister  received 
the  majority  and  minority  reports  of  the 
Board  of  Conciliation  and  Investigation 
established  in  September  to  deal  with 
matters  in  dispute  between  CHRC  Limited, 
Quebec,  and  the  National  Association  of 
Broadcast  Employees  and  Technicians 
(L.G.,  Dec.,  p.  1725).  The  text  of  the 
reports  is  reproduced  below. 

Settlement  Following  Board  Procedure 

Canadian  Broadcasting  Corporation  and 
National  Association  of  Broadcast 
Employees  and  Technicians  (L.G.,  March, 
p.  300). 

Strike  Action  Following  Board  Procedure 

1.  CKCV  Limited,  Quebec,  and  National 
.Association  of  Broadcast  Employees  and 
Technicians.  (See  above.) 


Relations  and  Disputes  Investigation  Act 

the  Wartime  Labour  Relations  Board  to 
administer  provisions  concerning  the  cer¬ 
tification  of  bargaining  agents,  the  writ¬ 
ing  of  provisions — for  incorporation  into 
collective  agreements — fixing  a  procedure 
for  the  final  settlement  of  disputes  con¬ 
cerning  the  meaning  or  violation  of  such 
agreements  and  the  investigation  of  com¬ 
plaints  referred  to  it  by  the  minister  that 
a  party  has  failed  to  bargain  collectively 
and  to  make  every  reasonable  effort  to 
conclude  a  collective  agreement. 

Copies  of  the  Industrial  Relations  and 
Disputes  Investigation  Act,  the  Regula¬ 
tions  made  under  the  Act,  and  the  Rules 
of  Procedure  of  the  Canada  Labour 
Relations  Board  are  available  upon 
request  to  the  Departmenet  of  Labour, 
Ottawa. 

Proceedings  under  the  Industrial  Rela¬ 
tions  and  Disputes  Investigation  Act  are 
reported  below  under  two  headings: 

( 1 )  Certification  and  other  Proceedings 
before  the  Canada  Labour  Relations 
Board,  and  (2)  Conciliation  and  other 
Proceedings  before  the  Minister  of 
Labour. 

Industrial  Relations  Officers  of  the 
Department  of  Labour  are  stationed  at 
Vancouver.  Winnipeg,  Toronto,  Ottawm, 
Montreal  Fredericton,  Halifax  and  St. 
John’s,  Newfoundland.  The  territory  of 
two  offi^rs  resident  in  Vancouver  com¬ 
prises  British  Columbia.  Alberta  and  the 
Yukon  and  Northwest  Territories;  two 
officers  stationed  in  Winnipeg  cover  the 
provinces  of  Saskatchewan  and  (Manitoba 
and  Northwestern  Ontario;  three  officers 
resident  in  Toronto  confine  their  activi¬ 
ties  to  Ontario :  three  officers  in  Mont¬ 
real  are  assigned  to  the  province  of 
Quebec,  and  a  total  of  three  officers 
resident  in  Fredericton.  Halifax  and  St. 
John’s  represent  the  DeTiartment,  in  the 
(Maritime  Provinces  and  Newfoundland. 
The  headquarters  of  the  Industrial  Rela¬ 
tions  Branch  and  the  Director  of 
Industrial  Relations  and  staff  are  situated 
in  Ottawa. 
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Report  of  Board  in  Dispute  Between 

CKCV  Limited,  Quebec 
and 

National  Association  of  Broadcast  Employees  and  Technicians 


AA  e  wish  to  submit  the  following  report 
in  connection  with  the  dispute  between 
the  National  Association  of  Broadcast 
Employees  and  Technicians,  on  the  one 
hand,  and  CKCV  Limited,  Quebec,  on  the 
other  hand: — 

The  points  in  dispute  specifically  sub¬ 
mitted  to  us  are  those  which  are  listed  in 
the  report  submitted  on  September  9, 
1954,  by  Mr.  Pepin,  Conciliation  Officer, 
to  IMr.  M.  M.  Alaclean,  Director  of  Indus¬ 
trial  Relations. 

In  the  present  case,  we  have  held  eight 
sessions,  one  for  the  swearing  in  and  for 
consideration  of  the  file  and  the  others 
for  purposes  of  investigation.  During  the 
latter,  many  witnesses  were  heard  and  close 
to  60  exhibits  were  filed. 

AAT  have  also  held  a  special  session  to 
hear  representatives  of  the  parties,  and, 
finally,  a.  written  report  was  submitted  to 
us  by  counsel  for  the  employer. 

We  have  had  private  sittings  on  January 
11,  12,  17,  18,  21  and  22  and  we  have  taken 
even  more  time  than  the  Act  provides  for, 
for  the  drawing  up  of  a  complete  and  final 
v'ersion  of  the  present  report. 

The  two  most  important  questions  were 
the  following: — • 

(a)  Union  Security. 

(b)  Salaries. 

AVe  have  unanimously  agreed  that,  in  the 
consideration  and  study  of  all  the  points 
in  dispute,  we  should  constantly  bear  in 
mind  different  essential  factors,  the  main 
ones  being  the  following: — 

1.  A  first  agreement  is  involved  and 
there  is  reason  for  taking  precautionary 
measures  in  order  to  ensure  that  relations 
between  the  employer  and  the  employee, 
which,  according  to  the  evidence  have 
always  been  good  in  the  past,  would  not 
in  future  lose  this  characteristic  because  of 
the  conclusion  of  a  collective  agreement. 

2.  This  case  concerns  a  private  station, 
and  its  potentialities  as  far  as  income  and 
operational  methods  are  concerned  are 
obviously  not  comparable  with  those  of  the 
state-operated  stations,  nor  are  they  wholly 
comparable  with  those  of  such  important 
stations  as  CKAC  La  Presse  and  CKVL 
Verdun, 

3.  Comparisons  between  conditions  exist¬ 
ing  in  the  City  of  Quebec  and  those  which 


During  February,  the  Minister  of 
Labour  received  the  majority  and 
minority  reports  of  the  Boards  of  Con¬ 
ciliation  and  Investigation  established  to 
deal  with  matters  in  dispute  between 
the  National  Association  of  Broadcast 
Employees  and  Technicians  and  (1) 
CKCA"  Limited,  Quebec,  and  (2)  CHRC 
Limited,  Quebec. 

Mr,  Justice  Gerard  Lacroix,  Quebec, 
was  Chairman  of  both  Boards.  Philippe 
A’aillancourt,  Montreal,  was  the  union 
nominee  to  both  Boards.  Arthur 
Matteau,  Montreal,  was  the  company 
nominee  to  the  Board  dealing  with  the 
dispute  affecting  CKCV"  Limited  and 
Eugene  Lacasse  was  the  company  nominee 
to  the  Board  that  dealt  with  the  dispute 
affecting  CHRC  Limited. 

The  majority  reports,  which  under  the 
provisions  of  the  Industrial  Relations 
and  Disputes  Investigation  Act  constitute 
the  reports  of  the  Boards,  were  sub¬ 
mitted  by  the  Chairman  and  the 
companies'  nominees.  The  minority 
reports  were  submitted  by  Mr.  A^aillan- 

COUl't. 

The  texts  of  the  majority  and  minority 
reports  are  reproduced  below. 


may  pi'evail  in  such  centres  as  Montreal 
and  Toronto  must  necessarily  take  into 
account  a  differential  which  is  very  real. 

AA"e  are  happy  to  say  that  the  repre¬ 
sentatives  of  both  parties  have  endeavoured 
to  submit,  either  through  witnesses  or  by 
way  of  documents,  information  as  com¬ 
plete  as  they  were  able  to  make  it,  and 
that  they  have  shown  a  spirit  of  co¬ 
operation  which  was  greatly  appreciated  by 
the  members  of  the  conciliation  board. 

The  proceedings  were  carried  on  in  a 
\-ery  friendly  atmosphere,  and  this  made 
oui'  work  easier  and  more  agreeable. 

All  questions  submitted  were  debated  at 
length  and  we  now  wish  to  inform  you  of 
our  conclusions  as  follows: — 

Union  Security 

1.  The  union  asked  for  the  closed  shop, 
and  the  company,  in  its  counter-proposal, 
offered  a  form  of  maintenance  of  member¬ 
ship. 

Such  provision  would  liave  been  in  force 
dui’ing  the  life  of  the  agreement,  but  it 
authorized  any  union  member  to  tender 
his  resignation  within  a  prescribed  period 
of  time  before  termination  of  the  agree¬ 
ment. 
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The  iiniori  flOiiiinee,  Mr.  Vaillancourt, 
recommended,  in  the  present  case,  some 
form  of  not  fully  unionized  shop.  Under 
this  plan  the  employee,  within  thirty  days 
following  the  coming  into  effect  of  the 
agreement,  would  have  to  become  a 
member  of  the  union  as  a  condition  of 
employment.  He  would,  however,  have  the 
right  to  resign  by  giving  a  thirty-day 
notice  before  the  termination  of  the 
agreement. 

Mr.  Vaillancourt  is  of  the  opinion  that 
this  plan  would  be  more  appropriate,  in 
the  present  case,  than  a  plan  of  main¬ 
tenance  of  membership,  because  of  the 
small  number  of  employees  at  Station 
CKCV. 

The  employer  nominee,  Mr.  Matteau, 
and  the  Chairman  of  the  Board  are  of 
the  opinion  that  the  plan  recommended 
in  the  case  of  Station  CHRC  should  also 
apply  in  the  present  case,  and  they  suggest 
the  following  wording : 

Union  Security 

Any  employee  who  is  a  member  in  good 
standing  of  the  union  at  the  time  of  the 
coming  into  effect  of  this  agreement,  and  all 
those  who  may  thereafter  so  become,  must, 
as  a  condition  of  employment,  remain  mem¬ 
bers  in  good  standing  of  the  union  for  the 
lifetime  of  this  agreement. 

However,  any  employee  who  is  a  member 
of  the  union  may  resign  from  it  without  loss 
of  employment  by  giving  the  union  execu¬ 
tive,  the  employer  or  person  in  charge  of 
his  offices  written  notice  of  his  resignation, 
duly  signed  by  him,  at  least  thirty  days 
before  the  expiration  or  renewal  of  this 
agreement. 

2.  Grafted  on  this  union  security  issue, 
even  though  it  was  not  specifically  men¬ 
tioned  in  the  conciliation  report,  the  ques¬ 
tion  of  the  check-off  of  union  dues  was 
also  considered. 

The  union  asked  that  the  check-off  be 
made  by  retaining  each  week  from  the 
wages  the  sum  of  one  and  one-third  per 
cent  (H%),  to  be  taken  off  gross  wages, 
including  overtime. 

It  was  also  requested  that  the  employer 
be  obliged  to  deduct  the  special  dues 
levied  on  the  employee  and  the  penalties 
he  may  have  to  pay  his  union. 

The  difficulty  with  this  formula  is  that 
the  check-off  is  not  made  by  deducting  a 
fixed  and  regular  amount  and  that  it  calls 
for  extra  bookkeeping  by  the  Company  to 
figure  it  out  on  the  wages  of  every 
employee  each  week. 

Besides,  it  has  been  shown  to  us  that 
this  check-off  of  one  and  one-third  per 
cent  (H%)  of  gross  wages  is  really  the 
amount  the  member  of  the  union  agrees 
to  pay  to  the  latter  under  his  union’s 
constitution. 


We  felt  that  we  should  not  interfere  with 
the  relations  which  may  exist  between  the 
union  and  its  members  and  that  any 
change  suggested  by  us  in  the  form  of 
contribution  for  -check-off  purposes  would 
amount  to  such  interference. 

As  Chairman  of  the  Board,  I  feel  that 
the  check-off  must  be  limited  to  the  deduc¬ 
tion  of  this  amount  of  one  and  one-third 
per  cent  of  gross  wages  including 

0\'ertime. 

I  do  not  feel  that  the  employer  should 
be  asked  to  deduct  the  special  dues  or 
penalties  levied  by  the  union. 

This  concerns  a  new  power  and  another 
transfer  of  credits  which  may  vary 
according  to  circumstances  and  with  each 
employee,  and  it  does  not  seem  fair  to 
impose  such  an  obligation  on  the  employer. 

On  the  latter  part  of  this  section  con¬ 
cerning  special  dues  and  penalties,  the 
company  nominee  agrees  with  the  Chair¬ 
man  of  the  Board  and  the  union  nominee 
reserves  the  riglit  to  submit  his  opinion 
in  the  matter. 

Holidays  With  Pay 

The  parties  have  agreed  on  the  matter 
of  holidays  paid  but  not  worked. 

The  method  of  pay  for  these  holidays 
was  the  only  issue  left  unsettled,  and  the 
arbitrators  are  unanimous  in  recommending 
as  follows: — 

With  regard  to  the  method  of  remunera¬ 
tion  for  these  paid  holidays,  we  were 
called  upon  to  consider  various  suggestions 
so  as  not  to  deprive  the  employee  of  bene¬ 
fits  granted  him  or  to  burden  the  company 
with  extra  costs. 

Two  things  may  happen; 

1.  An  employee  may  be  called  to  work 
on  a  holiday  not  worked; 

2.  A  holiday  not  worked  may  coincide 
with  the  employee’s  weekly  day  off. 

We  must  grant  that  the  employee  is 
entitled  to  all  the  benefits  due  him  under 
the  agreement. 

If  this  benefit  takes  the  form  of  a 
holiday  not  worked,  he  is  unquestionably 
entitled  to  stay  at  home  on  that  day  and 
be  paid  for  it. 

The  company  has  offered  to  pay  him 
double  time  if  he  is  called  upon  to  work 
one  of  these  holidays  not  worked  and  we 
feel  that  this  is  fair. 

However,  the  company  reserves  the  right 
to  give  him  only  his  regular  wages  on  that 
day  but  to  give  him  credit  for  it  by  adding 
another  day  to  his  usual  vacation  with  pay. 

It  goes  without  saying  that,  in  such  a 
case,  the  company  would  pay  him  his 
regular  wages  for  this  additional  day  of 
vacation. 
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We  therefore  suggest  that  the  following 
clause  be  inserted  in  the  agreement: 

(a)  Should  an  employee  be  required  to 
work  on  a  paid  holiday,  the  company  shall 
pay  him  double  time  or,  if  the  company  so 
wishes,  it  may  pay  him  regular  time  pro¬ 
vided  that  one  additional  day  paid  at  the 
regular  rate  be  added  to  his  vacation. 

(b)  The  same  method  of  paj'ment  and 
compensation  shall  apply  in  the  case  where 
an  employee  is  required  to  work  on  his 
weekly  day  off  (in  so  far  as  the  law  will 
allow  an  employee  to  give  up  his  day  off) . 

(c1  In  the  case  where  a  paid  holiday  falls 
on  the  employee’s  weekly  day  of  rest,  the 
company  shall  change  the  date  of  the 
employee’s  day  of  rest  for  that  week,  so  that 
he  may  enjoy  the  benefit  of  both  the  paid 
holiday  and  the  weekly  day  of  rest. 

Rest  Periods  Between  Work  Periods 

In  the  matter  of  the  weekly  day  off  to 
which  all  employees  are  entitled,  the  union 
has  requested  that  said  day  off  begin 
twelve  (12)  hours  after  the  employee  has 
left  his  work. 

It  was  submitted  in  support  of  this 
request  that  an  employee  should  be  entitled 
to  at  least  twelve  (12)  hours  of  rest  from 
the  time  he  has  left  work  until  the  time  he 
may  be  called  back  to  work.  In  this  way, 
he  w'ould  be  entitled  to  his  full  twelve  (12) 
hours  of  rest,  and  it  is  desired  that 
these  hours  do  not  coincide  with  any  part 
of  the  twenty-four  (24)  hours  of  his  weekly 
day  of  rest.  In  other  words,  it  is  desired 
that  the  weekly  day  of  rest  be  counted  only 
from  the  time  an  employee  could  be 
required  to  resume  his  work. 

There  certainly  is  a  distinction  to  be 
made  here  since  the  union’s  reasoning  in 
the  matter  cannot  be  totally  accepted. 

Indeed,  it  seems  quite  obvious  to  us  that, 
where  an  employee  needs  a  reasonable 
period  of  rest  before  resuming  his  work, 
he  need  not  have  such  a  long  period  before 
his  day  off. 

Employees  other  than  announcers,  oper¬ 
ators  and  news  commentators  (nouvel- 
listes)  quit  work  at  five  or  five-thirty  p.m. 
This  means  that  the  employees  enjoy  six 
hours  and  thirty  minutes  or  seven  hours 
of  free  time  before  midnight,  that  is  to 
say  before  their  weekly  da}^  of  rest  begins, 
if  they  are  going  to  take  this  day  on  the 
morrow. 

We  believe  that  the  following  recom¬ 
mendations  should  be  made,  and  we 
unanimously  recommend:  — 

1.  An  employee  shall  not  be  called  to 
work  until  twelve  ( 12)  hours  have  elapsed 
since  the  end  of  his  last  working  period. 

2.  For  his  weekly  day  of  rest,  the 
employee  shall  be  entitled  to  twenty-four 
(24)  consecutive  hours,  plus  the  six  (6) 
hours  preceding  his  day  off. 


We  believe  that  these  recommendations 
are  such  as  will  place  all  the  employees  on 
about  the  same  footing,  since  it  has  been 
shown  to  us  that  Station  CKCV  closes  at 
midnight.  This  closing  time,  along  with 
the  above  recommendations,  will  allow  the 
announcers,  operators  and  news  commen¬ 
tators  (nouvellistes)  to  have: — 

(a)  Six  (6)  hours  before  their  weekly 
day  off. 

(b)  The  twenty-four  (24)  consecutive 
hours  of  the  day  off. 

(v)  The  night  which  follows  the  day  off 
and  precedes  their  working  time. 

The  content  of  Paragraph  (c)  is  not  of 
a  binding  or  contractual  nature;  it  is 
mentioned  here  solely  to  illustrate  what 
will  happen  in  actual  practice. 

Employees  Receiving  Fees 

The  “fee”  as  understood  and  used  in 
radio  has  not  been  well  defined  before  the 
Board. 

It  appears  from  the  evidence  that  this 
word  is  used  to  indicate,  in  a  non- 
restrictive  way,  however,  a  payment  in 
addition  to  the  regular  salary  an  employee 
may  receive : 

(a)  either  from  a  sponsor; 

(b)  or  from  his  employers  for  performing 
special  work  during  his  regular 
w'orking  hours  or  outside  his  working 
hours. 

Such  fees  are  assigned  by  sponsors  for 
commercial  contracts.  Their  object  is  to 
assure  the  sponsor  of  the  services  of  an 
employee  who  is  known  to  the  public  and 
who  has  special  talents. 

It  goes  without  saying  that  the  employee, 
in  such  a  case,  is  interested  in  checking 
the  fact  that  the  agreement  which  he  may 
have  made  or  which  may  have  been  made 
for  him  with  the  sponsor  is  included  in  the 
proper  terms  in  the  contract  which  the 
company  may  enter  into  with  the  sponsor. 

This  recommendation  of  the  members  of 
the  Board  is  in  no  way  meant  to  give  the 
employees  of  the  station,  even  those  who 
are  concerned  in  the  contracts,  the  right  to 
inquire  about  the  agreements  concluded 
between  the  station  and  such  clients.  Its 
only  object  is  to  authorize  the  employees 
concerned  to  see  that,  in  that  agreement, 
he  is  protected  with  regard  to  the  fees 
w’hich  he  is  entitled  to  receive.  The  Board 
therefore  unanimously  recommend  that 
every  employee  interested  in  a  particular 
contract  in  connection  with  fees  which  are 
assigned  to  him  shall  have  the  right  to 
examine  only  that  part  of  the  contract 
which  applies  to  him. 
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Job  Definitions 

The  Board  unanimously  recommends  that 
both  parties  attach  to  their  agreement  a 
definition  of  the  various  jobs  to  be  agreed 
and  decided  upon  by  them,  but  only  as  a 
guide,  with  no  contra>ctual  obligation 
involved. 

Posting  of  Schedules  or  Time-tables 

This  question  had  been  submitted  to  us 
as  Item  9  in  the  Conciliation  Officer’s 
report.  At  the  investigation,  however, 
both  parties  stated  that  they  would  settle 
it  themselves.  We,  therefore,  have  no 
decision  to  make  in  the  matter. 

*  Salaries 

This  question  of  salaries  was  obviously 
the  main  topic  of  discussion,  for  various 
reasons  which  we  may  perhaps  be  allowed 
to  resume  as  follows: — 

1.  The  operating  radius  of  local  stations 
clearly  cannot  be  compared  to  that  of  the 
Montreal  or  Toronto  stations  or  that  of 
the  general  CBC  network. 

2.  The  stations  in  those  more  important 
and  larger  centres  than  Quebec  have 
definite  advantages,  with  regard  to  clientele, 
w'hich  Quebec  stations  cannot  hope  to 
obtain. 

3.  CBV,  the  local  CBC  station,  operates 
under  conditions  which  are  quite  different 
from  those  of  the  Quebeo  stations,  particu¬ 
larly  CKCV. 

The  better  part  of  CBV’s  operations  are 
in  fact,  in  the  nature  of  relay  for  com¬ 
mercial  programs  originating  in  other 
centres. 

This  consequently  deprives  CBV  em¬ 
ployees,  announcers  especially,  of  benefits 
or  advantages  for  which  basic  salaries 
fixed  on  a  higher  scale  must,  in  many 
cases,  compensate. 

4.  Finally,  and  we  are  not  straying  from 
the  evidence  in  bringing  this  matter  up, 
there  is  the  uncertainty  or  alienating  con¬ 
dition  created  by  the  advent  of  television. 

Since  the  present  contract  wall  take  effect 
during  a  period  of  readjustment,  w’e  believe 
that  this  aspect  must  be  w^eighed  with  care 
in  order  not  to  bring  about  a  condition 
which  might  prove  detrimental  to  both 
parties. 

Finally,  although  the  union  representa¬ 
tive  made  a  strong  plea  for  his  demand, 
we  (the  employer’s  member  and  the 
Chairman  of  the  Board)  are  of  the  opinion 
that  a  schedule  graduating  the  salary  in 
terms  of  years  only  and  comprising  auto¬ 
matic  increases  creates  a  principle  which 
does  not  give  justice  to  the  two  parties 
involved. 


To  elaborate  further  on  this  proposition, 
it  is  advisable  that  we  explain  ourselves 
as  follows; — 

Salary  is  the  price  of  the  output  and  the 
devotion  to  duty,  as  well  as  the  honesty 
and  the  efficiency  of  an  employee. 

These  are  the  factors  which  must 
condition  the  remuneration  schedule  and 
determine  salary  progressions. 

Giving  these  factors  a  minor  and  relative 
importance  and  taking  into  account,  as  a 
condition  of  increase,  only  the  number  of 
weeks,  months  or  years  during  which  an 
employee  remains  in  the  service  of  an 
employer,  tends,  in  our  humble  opinion,  to 
take  away  from  an  employee  the  desire 
and  the  ambition  to  improve  himself  and 
to  give  his  employer  better  and  improved 
work  from  year  to  year. 

It  does  not  seem  to  us  absolutely  fair  to 
force  the  employer  into  granting  an  in¬ 
crease  solely  because  an  employee  has  been 
in  his  service  for  six  months  or  a  year. 
On  the  other  hand,  it  does  not  seem  fair 
either  for  the  employee  to  be  bound  by  a 
schedule  which  could  expose  him  to  dis¬ 
missal  should  the  employer  feel  that  his 
work  is  not  entirely  satisfactory  and  that 
he  does  not  possess  the  skill  that  justifies 
the  statutory  increase  which  he,  the 
employer,  would  be  obliged  to  grant  for 
the  sole  reason  that  the  employee  had  been 
with  the  station  for  tw’elve  months  instead 
of  six. 

The  employee,  even  if  he  wanted  to 
remain  in  the  service  of  the  employer  at 
the  same  salary,  would  be  placing  this 
employer  under  an  obligation  to  tell  him 
that  he  cannot  accept  this  offer  wdiich 
would  constitute  a  violation  of  the  contract 
and  that,  moreover,  he  cannot  give  him 
the  increase  provided  for  because  he  does 
not  deserve  it. 

In  the  light  of  this  study  and  of  its 
principles,  we  have  therefore  preferred:  — 

1.  To  recommend  a  basic  salary  for  the 
different  occupations  at  the  station. 

2.  The  establishment  of  this  basic  salary 
wall  I'esult  in  several  cases  in  giving  a 
number  of  employees  substantial  salarj? 
adjustments. 

3.  In  order  not  to  place  an  employee  who 
is  just  beginning  and  one  who  is  already 
in  the  service  of  the  company  at  the  same 
stage  and  on  the  same  level,  we  thought 
it  would  be  fair,  once  the  basic  salary  has 
been  adjusted,  to  give  present  employees  an 
additional  increase  of  five  per  cent  (5%) 
calculated  on  the  adjusted  basic  salary. 

4.  For  employees  whose  basic  salary  is 
above  that  suggested  in  the  present  report, 
we  recommend  a  ten  per  cent  (10%)  in¬ 
crease  in  this  basic  salary. 
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These  recommendations  can  therefore  be 
summed  up  in  a  -clause  which,  for  the 
duration  of  the  present  agreement,  could 
be  worded  as  follows: — 

(a)  All  newly-hired  employees  who  are 
without  experience  shall  be  subject  to  a 
period  of  training  or  trial  of  a  maximum 
duration  of  three  months.  After  this  three 
months’  trial  period,  the  scale  of  minimum 
salaries  for  each  category  shall  be  as 
follows: 

SCALE  OF  MIXUSIUM  SALARIES 

After 
3  months 


Announcers  .  $45.00 

Operators  .  35.00 

News  Commentators  (nouvellistes )  45.00 

Editors  .  45.00 

Record  Lib’.'arians .  45.00 

Assistant  Record  Librarians .  30.00 

Typists  .  25.00 

Office  Clerks  .  25.00 

Telephone  Operators  .  25.00 

Traffic  .  25.00 


(b)  All  salaries  of  present  employees 
carrying  on  one  of  the  duties  listed  in  the 
above  scale  which  are  lower  than  the  rate 
set  by  this  scale  shall  be  adjusted  to  the 
rate  of  the  said  scale  starting  on  October  1, 
1954. 

(c)  All  salaries  of  present  employees  thus 
adjusted  to  the  rate  specified  in  the  above- 
mentioned  scale  shall  be  increased  by 
five  per  -cent  (5%)  calculated  at  the  basic 
salary  rate  adjusted  according  to  figures  in 
the  said  scale. 

(d)  All  present  employees  whose  basic 
salary  is  higher  than  the  minimum  salaries 
specified  in  the  above-mentioned  scale  shall 
receive  a  ten  per  cent  (10%)  increase 
calculated  on  the  basic  salary  now  paid 
them. 

(e)  This  agreement  cannot  entail  for 
present  employees  a  reduction  in  their 
present  earnings. 

Date  of  the  Coming  into  Force  of  this 

Contract  and  Application  of  Salaries 

This  contract  shall  come  into  force  on 
the  date  of  signature. 

It  is  a  twelve-month  (12)  contract. 

On  the  other  hand,  reservation  might 
be  made  as  to  the  applk-ation  of  salaries 
suggested  in  this  report. 

Although  the  report  of  the  Conciliation 
Officer  addressed  to  us  with  our  mandate 
does  not  specifically  mention  retroactivity, 
we  were  nonetheless  reciuested,  at  the 
inquiry,  to  consider  for  the  application  of 
salaries  a  date  other  than  the  one  men¬ 
tioned  for  the  coming  into  force  of  other 
clauses  in  the  contract. 


The  intention  was  to  make  the  salaries 
retroactive  to  the  last  date  of  the  negotia¬ 
tions,  but,  obviously,  nothing  in  the  record 
could,  in  the  humble  opinion  of  the  Chair¬ 
man  of  the  Board,  justify  the  granting  of 
such  a  request. 

The  appointment  of  the  Chairman  took 
place  during  the  first  third  of  the  month 
of  October  and  the  parties  had  agreed  to 
select  him  during  the  very  first  week  in 
October. 

Under  the  A-ct  (R.S.C.  Ch.  152)  the 
Conciliation  Board’s  report  must  be 
forwarded  within  fourteen  (14)  days 
following  the  appointment  of  the  Chairman 
(Section  35). 

However,  this  period  can  be  extended 
by  consent  of  the  parties  involved. 

In  the  present  case,  we  have  had  to  have 
recourse,  for  perfectly  legitimate  causes  and 
reasons,  to  the  power  to  extend  the  time 
allowed. 

Moreover,  employees  to  whom  new 
advantages  are  given  with  regard  to  salaries 
by  the  contract  suggested  by  us  would 
apparently  have  been  entitled  to  obtain 
these  same  advantages  towards  the  end 
of  October  1954. 

The  Chairman  of  the  Board  considers 
it  fair  and  just  to  recommend  that  the 
salaries  suggested  in  our  report  come  into 
effect  approximately  on  the  date  on  which 
the  arbitration  was  referred  to  us,  that  is, 
commencing  on  October  1,  1954. 

The  union  representative,  Mr.  Philippe 
Vaillancourt,  and  the  employer’s  represent¬ 
ative,  Mr.  Arthur  Matteau,  accept  this 
last  recommendation  of  the  Chairman  of 
the  Board  to  the  effect  that  the  salaries 
suggested  and  to  be  adopted  come  into 
effect  starting  on  October  1,  1954.  As  for 
tlie  other  sections  of  the  report,  they  will 
come  into  effect  on  the  day  on  which  the 
agreement  is  signed. 

All  of  which  is  respectfully  submitted. 

(Sgd.)  Ger.^rd  L.4CR0IX,  J.S.C., 
Chairman. 

(Sgd.)  Arthur  Matte.4U, 

Member. 

(Sgd.)  Philippe  V.aill.ancourt, 
Member. 

MINORITY  REPORT 

(Translation ) 

As  it  has  been  impossible  for  me  to  sign 
a  unanimous  report  concerning  the  dispute 
between  the  National  Association  of  Broad¬ 
cast  Employees  and  Technk-ians  on  the  one 
hand  and  CKCV  Ltd.,  Quebec,  on  the 
other,  I  wish  to  submit  my  opinions  with 
legard  to  certain  que.stions  under  dispute. 
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1.  Union  Security 

Since  the  principle  of  the  check-off  has 
been  recognized,  in  accordance  with  the 
method  established  by  the  union’s  constitu¬ 
tion,  just  as  it  was  admitted  that  we  should 
not  intervene  in  relations  which  may  exist 
between  the  union  and  its  members,  it 
seems  to  me  that  it  goes  without  saying 
that  special  dues  or  fines  imposed  under 
the  union’s  constitution  should  also  be 
deducted. 

2.  Fees 

It  has  been  recognized  by  both  parties 
that  the  fee  is  remuneration  in  addition  to 
the  regular  salary  which  is  granted  an 
employee  for  a  particular  job.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  fee  may  be  paid  at  one 
time  by  the  employer  and  at  another  time 
by  the  sponsor.  The  union  requested  that 
rates  be  established  setting  the  amount  of 
fees,  since  this  is  a  form  of  supplementary 
remuneration.  It  is  my  opinion  that,  in 
all  justice  to  the  employees,  rates  should 
be  set  in  accordance  with  the  length  of 
the  radio  program.  Moreover,  it  should 
be  noted  that  the  employer  has  set  rates 
for  every  sponsored  program  in  accordance 
with  the  length  of  the  program. 

3.  Salaries 

It  has  been  proved  by  the  union  party 
that  most  radio  stations,  if  not  all,  have 
set  up  salary  scales  for  their  employees, 
covering  periods  of  5  to  10  years.  It  has 
also  been  proved  that  the  above-mentioned 
station,  while  it  does  not  admit  that  a 
salai-y  scale  has  been  set  up,  has  acknowl¬ 
edged  that  it  granted  statutory  (or  annual) 
increases,  thereby  creating  a  salary  scale, 
since  an  employee  receives  a  higher  salary 
after  several  years’  service  than  another 
employee  doing  the  same  work  who  has 
few'er  years  of  service. 

The  principle  of  a  salary  scale  in  collec¬ 
tive  agreements  now  in  force  in  the  radio 


industry  was  a  concession  made  by  the 
unions.  This  means  that  a  union  may  have 
recognized,  for  example,  that  $75  would  be 
a  fair  wage  for  a  specific  duty.  However, 
the  same  union  has  admitted  or  allowed 
that  an  employee  should  take  five  (5) 
years  before  he  has  acquired  all  the  experi¬ 
ence  and  qualifications  necessary  for  filling 
this  position;  the  union  has  therefore 
recognized  that  a  new  employee  could 
receive  a  lower  salary  than  that  set  if  he 
is  starting  as  a  radio  employee.  That  is 
why  I  consider  it  very  important  to  have 
a  salary  scale  in  the  case  of  employees  of 
CKCV.  Otherwise,  the  collective  agree¬ 
ment  will  be  completely  ineffective,  if  they 
content  themselves  with  setting  minimum 
salaries  to  determine  the  remuneration  of 
employees  with  one  year’s  service  or  more. 

It  is  also  impossible  for  me  to  agree 
to  minimum  salaries  as  low  as  those 
suggested  in  the  majority  report.  Radio 
employees  are  certainly  entitled  to  a  salary 
which  corresponds  better  to  their  responsi¬ 
bilities  and  to  their  classification. 

Finally,  I  wish  to  point  out  that  at  no 
time  did  the  employer  or  his  representa¬ 
tives  plead  inability  to  pay,  which  means 
that  an  Arbitration  Board  called  upon  to 
make  recommendations  with  regard  to  what 
salaries  should  be  paid  is  relieved  of  a 
great  deal  of  responsibility. 

I  am  therefore  of  the  opinion  that  all 
hiring  rates  mentioned  in  the  majority 
report  should  be  increased  by  five  dollars 
($5).  And  also  that  a  general  increase  of 
15  per  cent  should  be  granted  to  all 
employees  after  the  salary  adjustment 
called  for  in  the  case  of  employees  earning 
less  than  the  salary  suggested  as  a  hiring 
rate  has  been  made. 

All  of  which  is  respectfully  submitted. 

(Sgd.)  Philippe  \Aillancourt, 

M  ember. 


Report  of  Board  in  Dispute  between 

CHRC  Limited,  Quebec 
and 

Notionol  Associotion  of  Broodcost  Employees  ond  Technicions 


We  wish  to  submit  the  following  report 
in  connection  with  the  dispute  between 
the  National  Association  of  Broadcast 
Employees  and  Technicians  on  the  one 
hand,  and  CHRC  Limited,  Quebec,  on  the 
other  hand : — 


The  points  in  dispute  specifically  sub¬ 
mitted  to  us  are  those  which  are  listed 
in  the  report  submitted  on  September  9, 
1954,  by  Mr.  Pepin,  Conciliation  Officer,  to 
Mr.  M.  M.  Maclean,  Director  of  Indus¬ 
trial  Relations. 
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In  tlie  present  case,  we  have  held  seven 
sessions,  one  for  the  swearing  in  and  for 
consideration  of  the  file  and  the  others  for 
purposes  of  investigation.  During  the 
latter,  many  witnesses  were  heard  and  close 
to  60  exhibits  were  filed. 

\\  e  have  also  held  a  special  session  to 
hear  representatives  of  the  parties,  and, 
finally,  a  written  report  was  submitted  to 
us  by  counsel  for  the  employer. 

We  have  had  private  sittings  on  January 
11,  12,  17,  18,  21  and  22  and  we  have  taken 
even  more  time  than  the  Act  provides  for, 
for  the  drawing  up  of  a  'complete  and  final 
version  of  the  present  report. 

The  two  most  important  questions  were 
the  following: — 

(a)  Union  Security. 

(b)  Salaries. 

We  have  unanimously  agreed  that,  in  the 
consideration  and  study  of  all  the  points 
in  dispute,  we  should  constantly  bear  in 
mind  different  essential  factors,  the  main 
ones  being  the  following: — 

1.  A  first  agreement  is  involved  and  there 
is  reason  for  taking  precautionary  measures 
in  order  to  ensure  that  relations  between 
the  employer  and  the  employees,  which, 
according  to  the  evidence,  have  always 
been  good  in  the  past,  would  not  in  future 
lose  this  characteristic  because  of  the  con¬ 
clusion  of  a  collective  agreement. 

2.  This  case  concerns  a  private  station, 
and  its  potentialities  as  far  as  income  and 
operational  methods  are  concerned  are 
obviously  not  comparable  with  those  of  the 
state-operated  stations,  nor  are  they 
wholly  comparable  with  those  of  such 
important  stations  as  CKAC  La  Presse  and 
CKVL  Verdun. 

3.  Comparisons  between  conditions  exist¬ 
ing  in  the  City  of  Quebec  and  those  which 
may  prevail  in  such  centres  as  Montreal 
and  Toronto  must  necessarily  take  into 
account  a  differential  which  is  very  real. 

We  are  happy  to  say  that  the  repre¬ 
sentatives  of  both  parties  have  endeavoured 
to  submit,  either  through  witnesses  or  by 
way  of  documents,  information  as  complete 
as  they  were  able  to  make  it,  and  that 
they  have  shown  a  spirit  of  co-operation 
which  was  greatly  appreciated  by  the 
members  of  the  Conciliation  Board. 

The  proceedings  were  carried  on  in  a 
very  friendly  atmosphere,  and  this  made 
our  work  easier  and  more  agreeable. 

All  questions  submitted  were  debated  at 
length  and  we  now  wish  to  inform  you  of 
our  conclusions  as  follows: — 


Union  Security 

1.  The  union  asked  for  the  closed  shop, 
and  the  company,  in  its  counter-proposal, 
offered  a  form  of  maintenance  of  member¬ 
ship. 

Such  provision  would  have  been  in  force 
during  the  life  of  the  agreement,  but  it 
authorized  any  union  member  to  tender 
his  resignation  within  a  prescribed  period 
of  time  before  termination  of  the  agree¬ 
ment. 

The  three  members  are  unanimous  in 
recommending  this  form  of  maintenance 
of  membership,  which  could  be  expressed 
in  the  agreement  in  the  following  terms: 

Union  Security 

Any  employee  who  is  a  member  in  good 
standing  of  the  union  at  the  time  of  the 
coming  into  effect  of  this  agreement,  and  all 
those  who  may  thereafter  so  become,  must, 
as  a  condition  of  employment,  remain  mem¬ 
bers  in  good  standing  of  the  union  for  the 
lifetime  of  this  agreement. 

However,  any  employee  who  is  a  member 
of  the  union  may  resign  from  it  without  loss 
of  employment  by  giving  the  union  execu¬ 
tive,  the  employer  or  person  in  charge  of  his 
office  written  notice  of  his  resignation,  duly 
signed  by  him,  at  least  thirty  days  before 
the  expiration  or  renewal  of  this  agreement. 

2.  Grafted  on  this  union  security  issue, 
even  though  it  was  not  specifically  men¬ 
tioned  in  the  conciliation  report,  the  ques¬ 
tion  of  the  check-off  of  union  dues  was 
also  considered. 

The  union  asked  that  the  check-off  be 
made  by  retaining  each  week  from  the 
wages  the  sum  of  one  and  one-third 
per  cent  m%),  to  be  taken  off  gross 
wages,  including  overtime. 

It  was  also  requested  that  the  employer 
be  obliged  to  deduct  the  special  dues 
levied  on  the  employee  and  the  penalties 
he  may  have  to  pay  his  union. 

The  difficulty  with  this  formula  is  that 
the  check-off  is  not  made  by  deducting  a 
fixed  and  regular  amount  and  that  it  calls 
for  extra  bookkeeping  by  the  Company  to 
figure  it  out  on  the  wages  of  every 
employee  each  week. 

Besides,  it  has  been  shown  to  us  that 
this  check-off  of  one  and  one-third  per 
cent  (1.3%)  of  gross  wages  is  really  the 
amount  the  member  of  the  union  agrees 
to  pay  to  the  latter  under  his  union’s 
constitution. 

We  felt  that  we  should  not  interfere 
with  the  relations  which  may  exist  between 
the  union  and  its  members,  and  that  any 
change  suggested  by  us  in  the  form  of 
contribution  for  check-off  purposes  would 
amount  to  such  interference. 

As  Chairman  of  the  Board,  I  feel  that 
the  check-off  must  be  limited  to  the  deduc- 
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tion  of  this  amount  of  one  and  one-third 
per  cent  (H%)  of  gross  wages  including 
overtime. 

I  do  not  feel  that  the  employer  should 
be  asked  to  deduct  the  special  dues  or 
penalties  levied  by  the  union. 

This  concerns  a  new  power  and  another 
transfer  of  credits  which  may  vary 
according  to  circumstances  and  with  each 
employee,  and  it  does  not  seem  fair  to 
impose  such  an  obligation  on  the  employer. 

On  the  latter  part  of  this  section  con¬ 
cerning  special  dues  and  penalties,  the 
company  nominee  agrees  with  the  Chairman 
of  the  Board  and  the  union  nominee 
reserves  the  right  to  submit  his  opinion  in 
the  matter. 

Statutory  and  Paid  Holidays 

In  view  of  the  nature  and  requirements 
of  their  duties,  announcers,  operators,  news 
commentators  (nouvellistes)  and  telephone 
operators  have  not  had  anjr  statutory  or 
paid  holidaj's  to  date.  They  enjoyed  only 
their  weekly  day  of  rest,  as  required  by 
law. 

We  unanimously  agree  that  they  should 
be  given  the  following  five  paid  holidays: 
New  Year’s  Day,  Confederation  Day, 
St.  John  the  Baptist’s  Day,  Labour  Day 
and  Christmas  Day. 

As  for  the  other  employees,  called  by 
the  generic  name  of  office  workers,  it  has 
been  represented  to  us  that  these  employees 
already  enjoyed  a  much  greater  number 
of  paid  holidays  and  days  following 
holidays. 

The  union  has  requested  that  this  same 
number  of  holidays  be  granted;  according 
to  the  union,  this  would  amount  only  to 
recognition  of  an  existing  state  of  affairs. 

Upon  investigation  we  reached  the  con¬ 
clusion  that  the  holidays  in  addition  to 
those  mentioned  in  the  case  of  announcers, 
operators,  news  commentators  (nouvel¬ 
listes)  and  telephone  operators  were  not 
always  given  every  year  to  the  office 
workers,  but  that  the  granting  of  these 
holidays  varied  from  year  to  year  accord¬ 
ing  to  circumstances. 

While  recommending  that  the  Company 
repeat,  whenever  possible,  the  advantages 
with  regard  to  holidays  which  it  has  been 
able,  under  certain  circumstances,  to  give 
in  the  past  to  its  office  workers,  w-e  con¬ 
sider  it  fair  to  grant,  for  this  category, 
including  editors,  record  librarians,  typists, 
office  clerks,  invoice  clerks,  traffic  clerks, 
cleaners  and  messengers,  the  following  paid 
holidays:  New  Year’s  Day,  Confederation 
Day,  St.  John  the  Baptist’s  Day,  Labour 
Day,  Christmas  Day,  Epiphany,  All  Saint’s 


Day,  the  Fea.st  of  the  Immaculate  Concep¬ 
tion,  Ascen.sion  Day  and  half  a  day  on 
Good  Fridaju 

Method  of  Remuneration  for  Paid 
Holidays  not  Worked 

With  regard  to  the  method  of  remunera¬ 
tion  for  these  holidays  paid  but  not  worked, 
we  were  called  upon  to  consider  various 
.suggestions  so  as  not  to  deprive  the 
employee  of  benefits  granted  him  or  to 
burden  the  company  with  extra  costs. 

Two  things  may  happen: — 

1.  An  employee  may  be  called  to  wmrk 
on  a  holiday  not  worked. 

2.  A  holiday  not  wmrked  may  coincide 
with  the  employee’s  W'eekly  day  off. 

We  must  grant  that  the  employee  is 
entitled  to  all  the  benefits  due  him  under 
the  agreement. 

If  this  benefit  takes  the  form  of  a 
holiday  not  wmrked,  he  is  unquestionably 
entitled  to  staj^  at  home  on  that  day  and 
be  paid  for  it. 

The  company  has  offered  to  pay  him 
double  time  if  he  is  called  upon  to  work 
on  one  of  these  holidays  not  worked,  and 
we  feel  that  this  is  fair. 

However,  the  company  reserves  the  right 
to  give  him  only  his  regular  wages  on  that 
day  but  to  give  him  credit  for  it  b3r  adding 
another  daj'  to  his  usual  vacation  with  pay. 

It  goes  wfithout  saying  that,  in  such  a 
case,  the  companj^  would  pa^’  him  his 
regular  warges  for  this  additional  day  of 
vacation. 

We  therefore  suggest  that  the  following 
clause  be  inserted  in  the  agreement : 

(a)  Should  an  employee  be  reciuired  to 
work  on  a  paid  holiday,  the  company  shall 
pay  him  double  time,  or,  if  the  company  so 
wishe.s,  it  may  pay  him  regular  time  only 
provided  that  one  additional  day  paid  at  the 
regular  rate  be  added  to  his  vacation. 

(bl  The  same  method  of  payment  and 
compensation  shall  apply  in  the  case  wdiere 
an  employee  is  required  to  rvork  on  his 
weekly  day  off  (in  so  far  as  the  law  wall 
allow  an  employee  to  give  up  his  clay  off). 

(c1  In  the  case  where  a  paid  holiday  falls 
on  the  employee's  weekly  day  of  rest,  the 
company  shall  change  the  date  of  the 
employee’s  day  of  rest  for  that  week,  so 
that  he  may  enjoy  the  benefit  of  both  the 
paid  holiday  ancl  the  weekly  day  of  rest. 

Rest  Period  Between  Work  Periods 

In  the  matter  of  the  weekly  day  off  to 
wdiich  all  employees  are  entitled,  the  union 
has  requested  that  said  day  off  begin 
twelve  (12)  hours  after  the  employee  has 
left  his  work. 

It  was  submitted  in  support  of  this 
recpiest  that  an  employee  should  be  entitled 
to  at  least  twelve  (12)  hours  of  rest  from 
the  time  he  has  left  work  until  the  time 
he  may  be  called  back  to  work.  In  this 
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way,  he  would  be  entitled  to  his  full 
twelve  (12)  hours  of  rest,  and  it  is  desired 
that  these  hours  do  not  coincide  with  any 
part  of  the  twenty-four  (24)  hours  of  his 
weekly  day  of  rest.  In  other  words,  it  is 
desired  that  the  weekly  day  of  rest  be 
counted  only  from  the  time  an  employee 
could  be  required  to  resume  his  work. 

There  certainl.v  is  a  distinction  to  be 
made  here,  since  the  union's  reasoning  in 
the  matter  cannot  be  totally  accepted. 

Indeed,  it  seems  cpiite  obvious  to  us 
that,  where  an  employee  needs  a  reasonable 
period  of  rest  before  resuming  his  work,  he 
need  not  have  such  a  long  period  before 
his  day  off. 

Employees  other  than  announcers,  oper¬ 
ators  and  news  commentators  (nuuvellistes) 
quit  work  at  fi-^'e  or  five-thirty  p.m.  This 
means  that  the  employees  enjoy  six  hours 
and  thirty  minutes  or  seven  hours  of  free 
time  before  midnight,  that  is  to  say  before 
their  weekly  day  of  rest  begins,  if  they  are 
going  to  take  this  day  on  the  morrow. 

ll'e  believe  that  the  following  recom¬ 
mendations  should  be  made,  and  we 
unanimously  recommend: — 

1.  An  employee  shall  not  be  called  to 
work  until  twelve  (’12)  hours  have  elapsed 
since  the  end  of  his  last  working  period. 

2.  For  his  weekly  day  of  rest,  the 
employee  shall  be  entitled  to  twenty-four 
(24)  consecutive  hours,  plus  the  six  (6) 
hours  preceding  his  day  off. 

We  believe  that  these  recommendations 
are  such  as  will  place  all  the  employees  on 
about  the  same  footing,  since  it  has  been 
shown  to  us  that  Station  CHRC  closes  at 
midnight.  This  closing  time,  along  with 
the  above  recommendations,  will  allow  the 
announcers,  operators  and  news  commen¬ 
tators  (nouvellistes)  to  have; — 

(a)  Six  (6)  hours  before  their  weekly 
day  off. 

(b)  The  twenty-four  (24)  consecutive 
hours  of  the  day  off. 

(c)  The  night  which  follows  the  day  off 
and  precedes  their  working  time. 

The  content  of  Paragraph  (c)  is  not  of 
a  binding  or  contractual  nature;  it  is  men¬ 
tioned  here  solely  to  illustrate  what  will 
happen  in  actual  practice. 

Hours  of  Work 

With  regard  to  this  question  of  hours  of 
work,  we  are  of  the  unanimous  opinion 
that  the  company  should  be  allowed  to 
proceed  as  in  the  past  for  the  establish¬ 
ment  of  schedules  for  working  hours, 
attempting  to  make  as  ecpial  and  equitable 
a  distribution  as  possible  among  all  its 
employees. 


With  regard  to  announcers  and  operators, 
whose  work  is  subject  to  special  obligations 
and  conditions,  due  to  the  operations  of  the 
station,  we  believe  that  in  their  case  the 
calculation  of  the  distribution  of  working 
hours  could  be  based  on  a  period  varying 
from  four  to  six  weeks,  in  order  to  balance 
tlie  average  hours  in  such  a  way  as  to 
attain  an  almost  equal  number  for  each 
announcer  and  each  operator. 

As  for  the  news  commentators  (nouvel¬ 
listes;).  the  hours  of  work  schedules  are  at 
present  distributed  over  periods  of  three 
weeks  with  36,  39  and  48  hours  each.  This 
distribution  was  made  at  the  request  of 
the  commentators  themselves,  as  a  result 
of  an  understanding  reached  among  them 
and  with  one  of  their  fellow-workers. 

After  consultation  with  the  news 
commentators,  we  recommend  that  the 
company  respect  this  agreement  for  the 
duration  of  the  present  contract,  and  that 
this  same  distribution  of  three  weeks  (with 
36.  39  and  48  hours  each)  for  this  category 
of  employees  be  maintained,  while  also 
respecting  the  time-table  now  in  force 
under  which  the  commentators  agree  to 
work  six  consecutive  hours  without  meal 
time. 

In  the  event  that  the  reason  for  the 
existence  of  the  present  system,  with  which 
the  necessity  for  the  present  time-table  is 
bound  up,  should  disappear,  we  recommend 
that  the  parties  reseiu'e  the  right,  for  the 
lifetime  of  tliis  agreement,  if  necessary,  to 
keep  the  same  time-table  or  to  negotiate 
different  conditions  in  this  respect. 

We  also  unanimously  recommend  that, 
solely  for  purposes  of  additional  remunera¬ 
tion,  the  work  week  be  calculated  on  the 
basis  of  forty  hours  per  week  for  all 
employees,  except  for  news  commentators 
(nouvellistes),  in  whose  ca.se  the  calcula¬ 
tion  shall  be  made  on  the  basis  of  forty- 
two  hours  per  week. 

Employees  Receiving  Fees 

The  “fee”,  as  understood  and  used  in 
radio,  has  not  been  well  defined  before 
the  Board. 

It  appears  from  the  eviden’ce  that  this 
word  is  used  to  indicate,  in  a  non- 
restrictive  way,  however,  a  payment  in 
addition  to  the  regular  salary  an  employe'e 
may  receive : — 

(a)  either  from  a  sponsor; 

(b)  or  from  his  employers  for  perform¬ 
ing  special  work  during  his  regular 
working  hours  or  outside  his  working 
hours. 

Such  fees  are  assigned  by  sponsors  for 
commercial  contracts.  Their  object  is  to 
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assure  the  sponsor  of  the  services  of  an 
employee  who  is  known  to  the  public  and 
who  has  special  talents. 

It  goes  without  saying  that  the  employee, 
in  such  a  case,  is  interested  in  checking 
the  fact  that  the  agreement  which  he  may 
have  made  or  which  may  have  been  made 
for  him  with  the  sponsor  is  included  in  the 
proper  terms  in  the  contract  which  the 
company  may  enter  into  with  the  sponsor. 

This  recommendation  of  the  members  of 
the  Board  is  in  no  way  meant  to  give  the 
employees  of  the  station,  even  those  who 
are  concerned  in  the  contracts,  the  right  to 
inquire  about  the  agreements  concluded 
between  the  station  and  such  clients.  Its 
only  object  is  to  authorize  the  employees 
concerned  to  see  that,  in  that  agreement, 
he  is  protected  wdth  regard  to  the  fees 
which  he  is  entitled  to  receive.  The  Board, 
therefore,  unanimously  recommends  that 
every  employee  interested  in  a  particular 
contract  in  connection  with  fees  which  are 
assigned  to  him  shall  have  the  right  to 
examine  only  that  part  of  the  contract 
which  applies  to  him. 

Job  Definitions 

The  Board  unanimously  recommends  that 
both  parties  attach  to  their  agreement  a 
definition  of  the  various  jobs  to  be  agreed 
and  decided  upon  by  them,  but  only  as  a 
guide,  with  no  contractual  obligation 
involved. 

Vacations 

We  are  unanimously  agreed  that  two 
weeks’  paid  vacation  should  be  granted  at 
the  regular  rate  to  each  employee  covered 
by  this  agreement  who  has  twelve  con¬ 
secutive  months  of  uninterrupted  service 
for  the  company.  The  union  representa¬ 
tive  suggests  that  three  weeks’  paid  vaca¬ 
tion  be  granted  after  five  years’  consecutive 
and  uninterrupted  service  with  the 
company. 

We  rather  hesitated  to  grant  this  last 
recommendation,  but  as  Chairman  of  the 
Board,  after  checking  on  the  fact  that  the 
other  local  station  in  Quebec  (CKCV)  had, 
during  the  period  of  conciliation,  granted 
three  weeks’  paid  vacation  after  five  years’ 
service,  I  consider  it  fair,  under  the  circum¬ 
stances,  to  concur  in  the  proposal  of  Mr. 
Vaillancourt,  union  representative,  and  to 
make  the  same  recommendation  for  station 
CHRC. 

Posting  of  Schedules  or  Time-tables 

This  question  had  been  submitted  to  us 
as  Item  9  in  the  Conciliation  Officer’s 
report.  At  the  investigation,  however,  both 


parlies  stated  that  they  would  settle  it 
themselves.  We,  therefore,  have  no  deci¬ 
sion  to  make  in  the  matter. 

Salaries 

This  question  of  salaries  was  obviously 
the  main  topic  of  discussion,  for  various 
reasons  which  we  may  perhaps  be  allowed 
to  resume  as  follow's: — 

1.  The  operating  radius  of  local  stations 
clearly  cannot  be  compared  to  that  of  the 
Montreal  or  Toronto  stations  or  that  of 
the  general  CBC  network. 

2.  The  stations  in  those  more  important 
and  larger  centres  than  Quebec  have 
definite  advantages,  with  regard  to 
clientele,  which  Quebec  stations  cannot 
hope  to  obtain. 

3.  CBV,  the  local  CBC  station,  operates 
under  conditions  which  are  quite  different 
from  those  of  the  Quebec  stations,  particu¬ 
larly  CHRC. 

The  better  part  of  CBV’s  operations  are, 
in  fact,  in  the  nature  of  relay  for  com¬ 
mercial  programs  originating  in  other 
centres. 

This  consequently  deprives  CBV  em¬ 
ployees,  announcers  especially,  of  benefits 
or  advantages  for  which  basic  salaries  fixed 
on  a  higher  scale  must,  in  many  cases, 
compensate. 

4.  Finally,  and  we  are  not  straying  from 
the  evidence  in  bringing  this  matter  up, 
there  is  the  uncertaintj^  or  alienating  con¬ 
dition  created  by  the  advent  of  television. 

Since  the  present  contract  will  take  effect 
during  a  period  of  readjustment  we  believe 
that  this  aspect  must  be  weighed  with  care 
in  order  not  to  bring  about  a  condition 
which  might  prove  detrimental  to  both 
parties. 

Finally,  although  the  union  representa¬ 
tive  made  a  strong  plea  for  his  demand, 
we  (the  employer’s  member  and  the  Chair¬ 
man  of  the  Board)  are  of  the  opinion  that 
a  schedule  graduating  the  salary  in  terms 
of  years  only  and  comprising  automatic 
increases  creates  a  principle  which  does  not 
give  justice  to  the  two  parties  involved. 

To  elaborate  further  on  this  proposition, 
it  is  advisable  that  we  explain  ourselves 
as  follows: — 

Salary  is  the  price  of  the  output  and  the 
devotion  to  duty,  as  well  as  the  honesty 
and  the  efficiency  of  an  employee. 

These  are  the  factors  which  must  con¬ 
dition  the  remuneration  schedule  and 
determine  salary  progressions. 

Giving  these  factors  a  minor  and  relative 
importance  and  taking  into  account,  as  a 
condition  of  increase,  only  the  number  of 
weeks,  months  or  years  during  which  an 
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employee  remains  in  the  service  of  an 
employer,  tends,  in  our  humble  opinion,  to 
take  away  from  an  employee  the  desire 
and  the  ambition  to  improve  himself  and 
to  give  his  employer  better  and  improved 
work  from  year  to  year. 

It  does  not  seem  to  us  absolutely  fair 
to  force  the  employer  into  granting  an 
increase  solely  because  an  employee  has 
been  in  his  service  for  six  months  or  a 
year.  On  the  other  hand,  it  does  not  seem 
fair  either  for  the  employee  to  be  bound 
by  a  schedule  which  could  expose  him  to 
dismissal  should  the  employer  feel  that  his 
work  is  not  entirely  satisfactory  and  that 
he  does  not  possess  the  skill  that  justifies 
the  statutory  increase  which  he,  the 
employer,  would  be  obliged  to  grant  for 
the  sole  reason  that  the  employee  had  been 
with  the  station  for  twelve  months  instead 
of  six. 

The  employee,  even  if  he  wanted  to 
remain  in  the  service  of  the  employer  at 
the  same  salary,  would  be  placing  this 
employer  under  an  obligation  to  tell  him 
that  he  cannot  accept  this  offer  which 
would  constitute  a  violation  of  the  con¬ 
tract  and  that,  moreover,  he  cannot  give 
him  the  increase  provided  for  because  he 
does  not  deserve  it. 

In  the  light  of  this  study  and  of  its 
principles,  we  have  therefore  preferred: — 

1.  To  recommend  a  basic  salary  for  the 
different  occupations  at  the  station. 

2.  The  establishment  of  this  basic  salary 
will  result  in  several  cases  in  giving  a 
number  of  employees  substantial  salary 
adjustments. 

3.  In  order  not  to  place  an  employee 
who  is  just  beginning  and  one  who  is 
already  in  the  service  of  the  company  at 
the  same  stage  and  on  the  same  level,  we 
thought  it  would  be  fair,  once  the  basic 
salary  has  been  adjusted,  to  give  present 
employees  an  additional  increase  of  five 
per  cent  (5%)  calculated  on  the  adjusted 
basic  salary. 

4.  For  employees  whose  basic  salary  is 
above  that  suggested  in  the  present  report, 
we  recommend  a  ten  per  cent  (10%)  in¬ 
crease  in  this  basic  salary. 

These  recommendations  can  therefore  be 
summed  up  in  a  clause  which,  for  the 
duration  of  the  present  agreement,  could 
be  worded  as  follows; — 

(a)  All  newly-hired  employees  who  are 
without  experience  shall  be  subject  to  a 
period  of  training  or  trial  of  a  maximum 
duration  of  three  months.  After  this  three 
months’  trial  period,  the  scale  of  minimum 
salaries  for  each  category  shall  be  as 
follows: 


SCALE  OF  MINIMUM  SALARIES 

After 
3  months 


Announcers  .  $45.00 

Operators  .  35.00 

News  Commentators  (nouvellistes)  45.00 

Editors  .  45.00 

Record  Librarians .  45.00 

Assistant  Record  Librarians .  30.00 

Typists  .  25.00 

Office  Clerks .  25.00 

Telephone  Operators  .  25.00 

Messengers  .  23.00 

Caretakers  .  35.00 


(b)  All  salaries  of  present  employees 
carrying  on  one  of  the  duties  listed  in  the 
above  scale  which  are  lower  than  the  rate 
set  by  this  scale  shall  be  adjusted  to  the 
rate  of  the  said  scale  starting  on  October  1, 
1954. 

(c)  All  salaries  of  present  employees  thus 
adjusted  to  the  rate  specified  in  the  above- 
mentioned  scale  shall  be  increased  by  five 
per  cent  (5%)  calculated  at  the  basic 
salary  rate  adjusted  according  to  figures 
in  the  said  scale. 

(d)  All  present  employees  whose  basic 
salary  is  higher  than  the  minimum  salaries 
specified  in  the  above-mentioned  scale  shall 
receive  a  ten  per  cent  (10%)  increase 
calculated  on  the  basic  salary  now  paid 
them. 

(e)  This  agreement  cannot  entail  for 
present  employees  a  reduction  in  their 
present  earnings. 

Date  of  the  Coming  into  Force  of  this 

Contract  and  Application  of  Salaries 

This  contract  shall  come  into  force  on 
the  date  of  signature. 

It  is  a  twelve-month  (12)  contract. 

On  the  other  hand,  reservation  might  be 
made  as  to  the  application  of  salaries 
suggested  in  this  report. 

Although  the  report  of  the  Conciliation 
Officer  addressed  to  us  with  our  mandate 
does  not  specifically  mention  retroactivity, 
we  were  nonetheless  requested,  at  the 
inquiry,  to  consider  for  the  application  of 
salaries  a  date  other  than  the  one  men¬ 
tioned  for  the  coming  into  force  of  other 
clauses  in  the  contract. 

The  intention  was  to  make  the  salaries 
retroactive  to  the  last  date  of  the  negotia^ 
tions  but,  obviously,  nothing  in  the  record 
could,  in  the  humble  opinion  of  the 
Chairman  of  the  Board,  justify  the  grant¬ 
ing  of  such  a  request. 

The  appointment  of  the  Chairman  took 
place  during  the  first  third  of  the  month 
of  October  and  the  parties  had  agreed  to 
select  him  during  the  very  first  week  in 
October. 
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Under  the  Act  (R.S.C.  Ch.  152)  the 
Conciliation  Board’s  report  must  be 
forwarded  within  fourteen  (14)  days 
following  the  appointment  of  the  Chairman 
(Section  35). 

However,  this  period  can  be  extended  by 
consent  of  the  parties  invoh'ed. 

In  the  present  case,  we  have  had  to  have 
recourse,  for  perfectly  legitimate  causes  and 
reasons,  to  the  power  to  extend  the  time 
allowed. 

Moreover,  emplo.vees  to  whom  new 
advantages  are  given  with  regard  to  salaries 
bj^  the  contract  suggested  by  us  would 
apparently  have  been  entitled  to  obtain 
these  same  advantages  towards  the  end  of 
October  1954. 

The  Chairman  of  the  Board  considers  it 
fair  and  just  to  recommend  that  the  salaries 
suggested  in  our  report  come  into  effect 
approximately  on  the  date  on  which  the 
arbitration  was  referred  to  us,  that  is 
commencing  on  October  1,  1954. 

The  union  representative,  Mr.  Philippe 
Vaillancourt,  and  the  employer’s  repre¬ 
sentative,  Mr.  E.  Lacasse,  accept  this  last 
recommendation  of  the  Chairman  of  the 
Board  to  the  effect  that  the  salaries 
suggested  and  to  be  adopted  come  into 
effect  starting  on  October  1,  1954.  As  for 
the  other  sections  of  the  report,  they  will 
come  into  effect  on  the  daj'  on  which  the 
agreement  is  signed. 

All  of  w'hich  is  respectfully  submitted. 

(Sgd.)  Gek.\rd  L.\croix,  J.S.C., 
Chairman. 

(Sgd.)  Philippe  V.\ill.-\ncourt, 
Meynber. 

(Sgd.)  E.  L.A.CiVSSE, 

Member. 

MINORITY  REPORT 

(Translation) 

As  it  has  been  impossible  for  me  to  sign 
a  unanimous  report  concerning  the  dispute 
between  the  National  Association  of  Broad¬ 
cast  Employees  and  Technicians  on  the  one 
hand  and  CHRC  Ltd.,  Quebec,  on  the 
other,  I  wish  to  submit  my  opinions  with 
regard  to  certain  questions  under  dispute. 

1.  Union  Security 

Since  the  principle  of  the  check-off  has 
been  recognized,  in  accordance  with  the 
method  established  by  the  union’s  consti¬ 
tution,  just  as  it  was  admitted  that  we 
should  not  intervene  in  relations  which  may 
exist  between  the  union  and  its  members, 
it  seems  to  me  that  it  goes  without  saying 
that  special  dues  or  fines  imposed  under 
the  union’s  constitution  should  also  be 
deducted. 


2.  Fees 

It  has  been  recognized  by  both  parties 
that  the  fee  is  remuneration  in  addition  to 
the  regular  salary  which  is  granted  an 
employee  for  a  particular  job.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  fee  may  be  paid  at  one 
time  by  the  employer  and  at  another  time 
b.y  the  sponsor.  The  union  requested  that 
rates  be  established  setting  the  amount  of 
fees,  since  this  is  a  form  of  supplementary 
remuneration.  It  is  my  opinion  that,  in  all 
justice  to  the  employees,  rates  should  be 
set  in  accordance  with  the  length  of  the 
radio  program.  Moreover,  it  should  be 
noted  that  the  emplojmr  has  set  rates  for 
every  sponsored  program  in  accordance 
with  the  length  of  the  program. 

3.  Salaries 

It  has  been  proved  by  the  union  partj^ 
that  most  radio  stations,  if  not  all,  have 
set  up  salary  scales  for  their  employees, 
covering  periods  of  5  to  10  years.  It  has 
also  been  proved  that  the  above-mentioned 
station,  while  it  does  not  admit  that  a 
salary  scale  has  been  set  up,  has  acknowl¬ 
edged  that  it  granted  statutory  (or  annual) 
increases,  thereby  creating  a  salary  scale, 
since  an  employee  receives  a  higher  salary 
after  several  years’  service  than  another 
emploj^ee  doing  the  same  work  who  has 
fewer  years  of  service. 

The  principle  of  a  salary  scale  in  collec¬ 
tive  agreements  now  in  force  in  the  radio 
industry  was  a  concession  made  by  the 
unions.  This  means  that  a  union  may 
have  recognized,  for  example,  that  $75 
would  be  a  fair  wage  for  a  specific 
duty.  However,  the  same  union  has 
admitted  or  allow'ed  that  an  employer 
should  take  five  (5)  years  before  he  has 
acquired  all  the  experience  and  qualifica¬ 
tions  necessary  for  filling  this  position;  the 
union  has  therefore  recognized  that  a  new 
employee  could  receive  a  lower  salary  than 
that  set  if  he  is  starting  as  a  radio 
employee.  That  is  why  I  consider  it  very 
important  to  have  a  salary  scale  in  the 
case  of  employees  of  CHRC.  Otherwise, 
the  collective  agreement  will  be  completely 
ineffective,  if  they  content  themselves  with 
setting  minimum  salaries  to  determine  the 
remuneration  of  employees  with  one  year’s 
service  or  more. 

It  is  also  impossible  for  me  to  agree  to 
minimum  salaries  as  low  as  those  suggested 
in  the  majority  report.  Radio  employees 
are  certainly  entitled  to  a  salary  which 
corresponds  better  to  their  responsibilities 
and  to  their  classification. 

Finally,  I  wish  to  point  out  that  at  no 
time  did  the  emploj'er  or  his  representa¬ 
tives  plead  inability  to  pay,  which  means 
(Continued  on  page  Jf55) 
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Number  of  Workers  Affected  by 
Collective  Agreements  in  Canada,  1 953 

Total  affected  increased  2  per  cent  in  1953,  to  1,538,323,  a  figure 
that  represents  39-7  per  cent  of  all  non-agricultural  paid  workers 


The  number  of  workers  affected  by 
collective  agreements  in  1953  was  two  per 
cent  higher  than  the  year  before.  The 
Department  of  Labour’s  eighth  annual 
compilation*  totals  1.538,323.  This  figure 
represents  39-7  per  cent  of  the  total  non- 
agricultural  paid  workers  in  Canada  as  at 
October  1953. 

For  each  of  the  past  eight  years,  the 
total  number  of  workers  under  agreement 
and  the  percentage  of  the  non-agricultural 
paid  workers  in  the  labour  force  who  were 
working  under  the  terms  of  collective 
agreements  are  as  follows ; 

TABLE  I.— NLnVIBERS  OF  WORKERS 
UNDER  AGREEMENT,  1946  TO  1953 

Percentage 

Number  of  of  total  non- 
workers  under  agricultural 


Year  agreement  paid  workers! 

1946  .  995,736  31-8 

1947  .  1,120,310  34-9 

1948  .  1,214,342  36-6 

1949  .  1,225, .569  35-9 

1950  .  1,282,003  36-2 

1951  .  1,415,250  38-2 

1952  .  1,504,624  39-6 

19,53  .  1,. 538,323  39-7 


tThe  number  of  paid  workers  was  obtained  from 
the  Dominion  Bureau  of  Statistics’  reference  paper, 
The  Labour  Force,  November  1945— March  1952, 
using  the  last  quarterly  figure  in  each  year.  For 
1952,  the  Labour  Force  Survey  for  December  13,  and 
for  19.53  the  Labour  Force  Survey  for  October  24 
were  used. 


*The  Department  of  Labour  maintains  a  file  of 
collective  agreements  obtained,  together  with  infor¬ 
mation  on  the  number  of  workers  affected,  from 
employers,  employers’  associations  and  from  unions. 
In  the  great  majority  of  cases  the  number  of 
workers  is  that  reported  by  employers  in  the  annual 
survey  of  wage  rates  and  hours  of  labour.  In  sea¬ 
sonal  industries,  such  as  logging,  fishing  and  con¬ 
struction,  the  figures  shown  are  for  the  most  part 
indicative  of  the  peak  employment  level  in  the 
year. 

The  numbers  of  workers  covered  by  agreements 
extended  under  the  terms  of  the  Collective  Agree¬ 


The  industrial  classification  of  workers 
covered  by  agreements  is  shown  in  Table  V. 
Three  of  the  primary  industries  showed  a 
decline  in  the  number  of  workers  covered 
from  the  previous  year.  These  are  forestry, 
fishing  and  mining.  In  none  of  these  indus¬ 
tries  was  the  decline  due  to  any  notable 
changes  in  the  bargaining  situations  but 
rather  to  a  lesser  number  of  workers 
employed  in  the  groups  under  agreement. 

In  the  manufacturing  industry  also,  the 
main  changes  in  1953  reflected  employ¬ 
ment  conditions,  with  substantial  increases 
in  numbers  covered  in  the  aircraft  and 
shipbuilding  divisions  and  decreases  in  the 
manufacture  of  cotton  textiles  and  agricul¬ 
tural  implements.  Manufacturing  as  a 
whole  showed  a  2-1  per  cent  increase  in 
workers  covered  by  agreement. 

Increases  were  recorded  in  other  main 
industry  groups,  of  which  construction, 
trade  and  service  showed  the  greatest 
changes.  In  service,  the  increase  was 
mainly  due  to  hospital  agreements,  a 
number  of  which  were  made  for  the  first 
time  in  1953. 

The  proportion  of  paid  workers  covered 
by  agreements  is  shown  in  Table  II. 

Collective  agreements  usually  cover  a 
certain  proportion  of  non-union  members 
as  well  as  union  members  in  the  bargaining 
unit  except  those  agreements  that  provide 
that  all  employees  are  required  to  be  union 
members.  The  number  of  woi'kers  under 


ment  Act  of  the  province  of  Quebec  is  derived  from 
information  issued  by  the  provincial  government. 
Under  this  Act,  the  provisions  of  agreements  made 
between  employers  and  a  union  or  unions  under 
certain  conditions  may  be  extended  by  provincial 
order  in  council  to  apply  to  all  employers  and  work¬ 
ers  in  the  industry  in  the  zone  affected  or  in  the 
whole  province.  More  than  a  quarter  of  the  work¬ 
ers  covered  by  Orders  in  Council  under  this  Act  were 
also  covered  by  separate  agreements  with  their 
employers.  The  latter  workers  are  counted  only 
once  in  the  total  figures  used  in  the  industry  table. 
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TABLE  n.— PERCENTAGE  OF  PAID 
WORKERS*  UNDER  AGREEMENT, 

BY  INDUSTRY 

Percentage 


Forestrj'  .  67-1 

Mining  .  73  •  7 

Manufacturing .  54-6 

Construction  .  58 -4 

Transportation,  Storage  and  Communica¬ 
tion  .  82-1 

Public  Utilities  . 47-2 

Trade  .  8-7 

Finance,  Insurance  and  Real  Estate .  I-O 

Service  .  12-6 


*Based  on  the  Dominion  Bureau  of  Statistics 
Labour  Force  Survey  at  October  24,  1953,  except  for 
Foresty,  for  which  the  peak  month  of  January  1953 
was  used. 

agreement,  therefore,  exceeds  the  total 
union  membership  figure  in  Canada,  which 
at  January  1,  1954,  was  1,267,911. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  collective  agree¬ 
ment  coverage  figure  includes  105,301 
employees  who  are  members  of  some 
independent  local  unions,  employees’  asso¬ 
ciations  and  plant  councils  which  are  not 
included  in  the  Department’s  survey  of 
labour  organization  in  Canada;  such 
workers  account  for  6' 8  per  cent  of  the 
total  number  under  agreement.  An  addi¬ 
tional  factor  to  be  considered  in  the 
comparison  of  agreement  coverage  and 
union  membership  figures  is  the  fact  that 
some  union  members  may  be  employed 
in  establishments  where  no  agreement 
presently  exists. 

TABLE  m— NUMBERS  OF  WORKERS 
AFFECTED  BY  COLLECTIVE 
AGREEMENTS  IN  1953,  BY  AFFILIATION 

Number  of 


A  fill  i8.t ion  "Workers 

Trades  and  Labor  Congress  of  Canada..  690,431 

AFL  and  TLC  .  527,195 

TLC  only .  63,236 

Canadian  Congress  of  Labour .  396,688 

CIO  and  CCL  .  289,800 

CCL  only  .  106,888 

Canadian  and  Catholic  Confederation  of 

Labour  .  93,271 

American  Federation  of  Labor  only  ....  7,205 

Congress  of  Industrial  Organizations  only  2,406 

International  railway  brotherhoods .  35,766 

Other  unaffiliated  international  and 

national  unions  .  J35  450 

Unaffiliated  local  unions,  employees  asso¬ 
ciations  and  committees,  plant 
councils  .  J14  219 

.  1,375,436* 


♦An  additional  162,887  are  covered  only  by 
Quebec. 


There  were  6,510  agreements  in  effect  in 
1953  and  on  file  in  the  Department.  This 
number,  however,  does  not  correspond  to 
the  number  of  employers  nor  of  estab¬ 
lishments.  There  are  some  cases  of  several 
agreements  with  different  craft  unions  in 
one  establishment.  More  frequently,  one 
agreement  between  a  union  and  an  associa¬ 
tion  or  group  of  employers  covers  a 
number  of  employers. 

The  affiliations  of  the  unions  representing 
the  employees  in  agreements  are  shown  in 
Table  III.  It  is  not  possible  to  classify  the 
workers  covered  only  by  the  agreements 
extended  under  the  Collective  Agreem'ent 
Act  in  Quebec,  since  some  of  these  agree¬ 
ments,  such  as  construction  workers  in 
Montreal,  include  both  international  unions 
and  National  Catholic  federations. 

A  provincial  classification  of  workers 
affected  by  agreements  is  shown  in  Table  IV. 
A  large  number  are  in  the  category,  “more 
than  one  province”.  Included  in  this  group 
are  nearly  all  the  steam  railway  employees 
as  well  as  employees  of  a  number  of  other 
companies  for  whom  one  agreement  covers 
plants  in  two  or  more  provinces. 

Most  agreements  are  re-negotiated  each 
3’ear,  the  others  at  less  frequent  intervals, 
and  almost  all  are  usually  concluded  with¬ 
out  disputes  serious  enough  to  lead  to 
strike  action.  In  1953,  although  6,510 
agreements  were  in  force,  only  77  strikes, 
involving  fewer  than  30,500  workers, 
occurred  over  the  re-negotiation  of  agree¬ 
ments. 

INIost  disputes  during  the  life  of  agree¬ 
ments  are  settled  through  the  grievance 
procedure  in  the  agreements.  In  1953, 
onljr  60  strikes,  involving  23,000  workers, 
occurred  during  the  life  of  agreements. 

TABLE  IV.— NUMBERS  OF  W'ORKERS 
AFFECTED  BY  COLLECTIVE 
AGREEMENTS  IN  1953,  BY  PROVINCE 

Number  of 


Province  Workers 

Newfoundland  .  32,619 

Nova  Scotia  .  39,125 

Prince  Edward  Island  .  749 

New  Brunswick  .  17,587 

Quebec  .  286,495* 

Ontario  . ; .  483,273 

Manitoba  .  38,422 

Saskatchewan  .  22,982 

Alberta  .  33017 

British  Columbia  .  170,951 

Yukon  and  Northwest  Territories .  1,009 

More  than  one  province  .  244,207 


Total  .  1,375,436* 


extended  under  the  Collective  Agreement  Act  in 
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TABLE  V.— NUMBERS  OF  WORKERS  AFFECTED  BY  COLLECTH’E  AGREEMENTS 
IN  CANADA,  1946,  1952  and  1953  BY  INDUSTRY 


Industry  group 

1946 

1952 

Total 

Total 

Agree¬ 
ments 
(other 
than 
those 
extended 
under 
Collective 
Agreement 
Act, 
Quebec ) 

Number 

Number 

Number 

of  workers 

of  workers 

of  workers 

TOTALS . 

995,736 

1,504,624  (a) 

1,375,4,36 

Agriculture . 

34 

34 

Forestry . 

30,806 

67,843 

58,372 

Logging . 

30, 800 

67,843 

58,372 

Forestry  Service.  ...  . 

Fishing  and  Trapping . 

7,671 

10,045 

7,800 

Fishing .  .... 

7,671 

10,045 

7,800 

Hunting  and  Trapping . 

Mining  (including  milling). 

Quarrying,  Oil  Wells  . 

48,975 

65,221 

61,842 

Metal  Mining .  .  .... 

19,358 

35,030 

32.876 

Fuels . 

24,116 

21,216 

19,766 

Coal  mining . 

23,254 

20, 543 

19,049 

Oil  and  natural  gas . 

862 

673 

716 

Non-metal  Mining . 

4,383 

7,145 

7,237 

Asbestos  mining .  . 

3,984 

5,421 

5,368 

Other  non-metal  mining . 

399 

1.724 

1,869 

Quarrying ,  Clay  and  Sandpits . 

1,118 

1,830 

1.964 

Manufacturing . 

492,536 

699,381 (a J 

666,129 

Foods  and  Beverages . . 

56,326 

63,971 {a) 

67,333 

Meat  products . 

17,015 

15,189 

16,192 

Dairy  products . 

798 

1,575 

1.905 

Canned  and  cured  fish  . 

4,762 

6, 184(a) 

6. 526 

Canned  and  preserved  fruits  and 

vegetables . 

6,790 

7,835 

8,245 

Flour  mills . 

2,231 

3,170 

3, 192 

Other  grain  mill  products . 

1,659 

1,814 

1,771 

Biscuits  and  crackers . 

821 

2,712 

3.365 

Bread  and  other  bakerv  products. 

8,977 

7,712 

6,360 

Carbonated  beverages . 

46 

193 

762 

Distilled  liquors . 

1  f 

3,492 

3,684 

Malt  liquors . 

\  9,082<^ 

6,768 

7.024 

Wines . 

J  1 

118 

146 

Confectionery . 

412 

2,528 

3,506 

Sugar . 

2,286 

2,588 

2,. 571 

Miscellaneous  foods . 

1,447 

2,093 

2,084 

Tobacco  and  Tobacco  Products . 

6,174 

5,545 

5,908 

Rubber  Products . 

1  16,  638  f 

15,  364 

15,369 

Rubber  footwear . 

4,663 

4,826 

Tires,  tubes,  and  other  rubber 

products . 

I 

10,701 

10.543 

Leather  Products . 

21,357 

20,675 

12, 135 

Boots  and  shoes . 

14,175 

14,447 

6,857 

22 

Leather  gloves  and  mittens . 

2,307 

1,256 

1,324 

Leather  tanneries . 

3,691 

3,195 

2,711 

Miscellaneous  leather  products. .  . 

1,184 

1,677 

1,221 

Textile  Products  {except  clothing) .  . . 

31,394 

41, 833 {a) 

37, 731 

Cotton  thread,  yarn  and  broad 

woven  goods . 

17,400 

19, 368(a) 

16,244 

1953 


Agree¬ 

ments 

extended 

under 

Collective 

Agreement 

Act, 

Quebec 


Number 
of  workers 


220,529 


40 


^0 


40 

(c) 

90,252 

1,731 


1,731 


14,453 

11,827 


1,046 

350 

1,229 

1,657 


Total(b) 


Number 
of  workers 


1,538,323 

34 


58,372 

58,372 


7,800 

7,800 


61,882 

32,876 

19,765 

19,049 

716 

7,277 

5,368 

1,909 

1,964 


713,766 


68,894 

16,192 

1,905 

6,526 


8,245 

3,192 

1,771 

3,365 

7,921 

762 

3,684 

7,024 

146 

3,506 

2,571 

2,084 


5,908 


15,369 

4,826 

10,543 

20,969 

14,401 

22 

1,339 

2,927 

2,280 

38,843 

16,244 
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TABLE  V.— NIMBERS  OF  WORKERS  AFFECTED  BY  COLLECTIVE  AGREEMENTS 
IN  CANADA,  1946,  1952  and  1953  BY  INDUSTRY  (Continued) 


Industry  group 

1946 

1952 

1953 

Total 

! 

Total 

4 

Agree¬ 

ments 

(other 

than 

those 

extended 

under 

Collective 

Agreement 

Act, 

Quebec) 

Agree¬ 

ments 

extended 

under 

Collective 

Agreement 

Act, 

Quebec 

Total  (b) 

Number 

Number 

Number 

Number 

Number 

Manufacturing  (Cont’d) — 

of  workers 

of  workers 

of  workers 

of  workers 

of  workers 

110 

715 

719 

719 

Woollen  and  worsted  woven  goods 

1 

4,994 

4,641 

4,641 

6,709-1 

2,042 

2,243 

2,243 

1 

'278 

483 

483 

3,344 

5,938 

5,647 

5,647 

(186) 

(2,998) 

(3,078) 

(3,078) 

Dyeing  and  finishing  textiles , .  . 

186' 

2,294' 

2,342' 

2,342 

704 

736 

736 

Miscellaneous  textile  products. . . . 

(3,645) 

(5, 500) 

(4,676) 

(1,657) 

(5,788) 

456 

126 

132 

132 

535 

713 

704 

704 

982 

1,154 

886 

886 

Other  textile  products . 

1,672 

3,507 

2,954 

1,657 

4,066 

Clothing  {textile  and  fur) . 

50,140 

67,  S92 

53,832 

42,  386 

71 , 328 

Men’s,  women-’s  and  children’s 

' 

clothing . 

35,232,' 

(48,024) 

(36, 175) 

(36,895) 

(51,884) 

Custom  tailoring  and  dress- 

i 

making.  . . 

124 

199 

199 

Men’s  clothing . 

] 

25,893 

20,762 

20, 153 

29,640 

Women's  clothing . 

1 

22,007 

15,214 

16,742 

22,045 

Xnit  goods . 

5,514  1 

(9,456) 

(9,626) 

(9,626) 

9,365 

9  611' 

9  611 

Other  knit  goods . 

1 

91 

15 

Miscellaneous  clothing . 

(9,394) 

(9,912) 

(8,031) 

(5,491) 

(9,818) 

Corsets,  girdles  and  foundation 

garments . 

200 

1,054 

972 

972 

Fur  goods . 

4,312 

5,705 

4,634 

3,762 

5,738 

Hats  and  caps . 

4,882 

2,951 

2,168 

1,729 

2,851 

Miscellaneous  clothing . 

202 

257 

257 

Wood  Products . 

32,SS6 

50,659 

46,  437 

4,693 

49,689 

Saw  and  planing  mills . 

21,770[' 

(36, 186) 

(36, 005) 

(36  005) 

Plywood  and  veneer  mills . 

'  2,495' 

5,421 

5,42i 

Sash  and  door  and  planing  mills 

4,796 

4,737 

4,737 

Sawmills . 

28,895 

25  847 

Furniture . 

7,569^ 

9,999 

6,320 

4,693 

9,572 

Miscellaneous  wood  products.  .  .  . 

(2,917) 

(4,474) 

(4,112) 

(4,112) 

Boxes  and  baskets  (wood) . 

830 

2,208 

1,725 

1,725 

Morticians’  goods . 

112 

122 

12^ 

Miscellaneous  wood  products. . . 

2,087 

2,154 

2,265 

2,265 

Paper  Products . 

46,886 

61,016 

59,878 

3,055 

61,391 

Paper  boxes  and  bags . 

4,274 

7,972 

6,819 

3,055 

8,332 

Pulp  and  paper . 

39,276 

48,891 

48  765 

Roofing  papers . 

1,253 

1,669 

1660 

1  6^0 

Miscellaneous  paper  products . 

2,083 

2,484 

2 ’634 

2,634 

Printing,  Publishing  and  Allied  In- 

dustries . 

18,104 

S2,850 

21,610 

6,862 

23,658 

Iron  and  Steel  Products . 

73,618 

115,330 

109,893 

3,336 

112,456 

Agricultural  implements . 

10,694 

11,889 

9,592 

9^592 

Boilers  and  plate  work . 

2,560 

5,177 

5,413 

534 

5,936 

Fabricated  and  structural  steel. . . 

3,026 

5,867 

6,331 

6i331 

Hardware  and  tools . 

1,360 

3,912 

4  154 

4  154 

Heating  and  cooking  apparatus.. . 

3,975 

6,195 

6,360 

6,360 

Household,  office  and  store 

machinery . 

3,222 

6,221 

5  ion 

^  100 

Iron  castings . 

7,379 

10,079 

9^804 

9,804 
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TABLE  V.— NUMBERS  OF  WORKERS  AFFECTED  BY  COLLECTIVE  ACiREEMENTS 
IN  CANADA,  1916,  1953  and  1953  BY  INDUSTRY  (Continued) 


Industry  group 


Manufacturing  (Cont’d) — 

Machine  shop  products.  ,  . . 

Machine  tools . 

Machinery,  n.e.e . 

Primary  iron  and  steel .  .  .  . 

Sheet  metal  products . 

Wire  and  wire  products.  . .  . 
Miscellaneous  iron  and 
products . 


steel 


Transportation  Equipment . 

Aircraft  and  parts . 

Auto  repair  and  garages . 

Bicycles  and  parts . 

Boat  building  and  repairing . 

Motor  vehicles . 

Motor  vehicles  parts  and  acces¬ 
sories  . 

Railroad  and  rolling  stock 

equipment . 

Shipbuilding  and  repairing . 

Miscellaneous  transportation 
equipment . 


Non-ferrous  Metal  Products . 

Aluminum  products . 

Brass  and  copper  products. .  . 
Jewellery  and  silverware.  .  .  . 
Non-ferrous  metal  smelting  and 

refining . 

Watch  and  jewellery  repair . .  . 

White  metal  alloys . 

Miscellaneous  non-ferrous  n 
products . 


Electrical  Apparatus  and  Supplies. 
Batteries . 


equipment . 

Radios  and  radio  parts . 

Refrigerators,  vacuum  cleaners 

and  appliances . 

Miscellaneous  electrical  products . 

N on-metallic  Mineral  Products . 

Abrasive  products . 

Asbestos  products . 

Cement,  hydraulic . 

Clay  products . 

Glass  and  glass  products . 

Lime  and  gypsum  products . 

Stone  products . 

Concrete  products . . . 

Miscellaneous  non-metallic 
mineral  products . 


Products  of  Petroleum  and  Coal . 

Coke  and  gas  products . 

Petroleum  refining  and  products. . 
Miscellaneous  products  of  petro¬ 
leum  and  coal . 


1946 

1952 

19.53 

Total 

Total 

Agree-  i 
ments  ! 
(other 
than 
those 
extended 
under 
Collective 
Agreement 
Act, 
Quebec ) 

Agree¬ 

ments 

extended 

under 

Collective 

Agreement 

Act, 

Quebec 

Total  (b) 

Number 
of  workers 

Numlier 
of  workers 

Number 
of  workers 

Number 
of  workers 

Number 
of  workers 

244 

697 

719 

719 

1 , 679 

3,259 

2,6,50 

2 , 650 

7,511 

12,917 

12,214 

12,214 

17,761 

25,008 

25,. 343 

25,. 343 

9,357 

12,803 

11,112 

2,246 

12,. 596 

1 , 737 

4,503 

4,329 

4,329 

3,113 

6,803 

6,772 

556 

7,328 

61 , 6S4 

107,  766 

101,976 

9,932 

110,256 

7,112 

24,379 

28,253 

28,2,53 

(d)9,574 

(d)12,961 

4,532 

(d)  9,932 

(d)12,812 

433 

568 

568 

911 

562 

730 

730 

17.700 

27,895 

26,339 

26,. 339 

9,090 

16,271 

15,989 

15,989 

5,280 

8,785 

7,697 

7,  697 

12,017 

15,953 

17,390 

17,390 

527 

478 

478 

2UoS7 

34, 139 

33,897 

351 

34,248 

3,590 

6, 685 

6,316 

6,316 

3,686 

4,875 

5,043 

5,043 

1,201 

1,178 

1,154 

1,1.54 

12,383 

19,369 

19,065 

19,065 

150 

351 

351 

626 

1,461 

1,6.36 

1,636 

51 

421 

683 

683 

26,238 

41,951 

48,131 

48,131 

786 

808 

933 

933 

13,605 

16,270 

18,018 

18,018 

2,681 

5,040 

7,432 

7,432 

760 

4,4.52 

6,385 

6,385 

8,406 

15,381 

15,36.3 

15,363 

11,339 

17,354 

17,579 

1,172 

18,206 

1,517 

1 , 695 

2,022 

2,022 

708 

997 

1,467 

1 , 467 

811 

1,809 

1,881 

1,881 

1,924 

2,311 

2,191 

2,191 

3,353 

5,880 

5,702 

146 

5,848 

1,373 

1,302 

1,386 

1,.3S6 

615 

720 

452 

1,026 

933 

427 

414 

414 

1 , 038 

2,213 

2,064 

2,064 

4,963 

9,124 

9,122 

9,122 

213 

1,530 

1,453 

1,45.3 

4,750 

7,539 

7,618 

7,618 

55 

51 

51 
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TABLE  V.— NUMBERS  OF  WORKERS  AFFECTED  BY  COLLECTIVE  AGREEMENTS 
IN  CANADA,  1946,  1953  and  1953  BY  INDUSTRY  (Continued) 


Industry  group 


1946 


Total 


Number 
of  workers 


Manufacturing  vCond’d) — 


Chemical  Products . 

Acids,  alkalis  and  salts . 

Explosives,  ammunition  and  py¬ 
rotechnics . 

Fertilizers . 

Medicinal  and  pharmaceutical 

preparations . 

Paints  and  varnishes . 

Soaps,  washing  and  cleaning  com¬ 
pounds . 

Toilet  preparations . 

Vegetable  oil  mills . 

Primary  plastics . 

Miscellaneous  chemical  and  allied 
products . 


10,859 

4,245 

1,028 

427 

1,148 

2,281 

823 


707 


Miscellaneous  Manufacturing  Indus¬ 
tries . 

Brooms,  brushes  and  mops . 

Fabricated  plastic  products . 

Musical  instruments . 

Pens,  pencils  and  typewriter 

supplies . 

Professional  and  scientific  in¬ 
struments  and  equipment . 

Sporting  goods  and  toys . 

Miscellaneous  industries,  n.e.c. . . . 


S,S9S 

481 

298 

137 

512 

774 


1,021 


Construction  (e) 


97,215 


Transportation . 

Air  Transport  and  Airports . 

Bus  and  Coach  Transportation — 

interurban . . 

Steam  Railways  (including  express 

and  telegraph  service) . 

Urban  and  Suburban  Transpor¬ 
tation  Systems . 

Taxicab . 

Truck  Transportation . 

Water  Transportation . 

Services  Incidental  to  Water  Trans¬ 
portation  . 

Services  Incidental  to  Transpor¬ 
tation  . 

Other  Transportation . 


210,148 

2,590 

2,418 

143,330 

20, 149 
992 
2,563 
21,887 

16,154 


65 


Storage . 

Grain  Elevators . 

Storage  and  Warehouse 


1,837 

1,718 

119 


Communication . 

Radio  Broadcasting . 

Telephone . 

Other  Communication  Services .... 


20,564 

70 

20,348 

146 


Public  UtUity  Operation . 

Electric  Light  and  Power . 

Gas  Manufacturing  and  Distribution 


15,814 

13,837 

1,917 


1952 

1953 

T  otal 

Agree¬ 
ments 
(other 
than 
those 
extended 
under 
Collective 
!  Agreement 
Act, 
Quebec) 

Agree¬ 

ments 

extended 

under 

Collective 

Agreement 

Act, 

Quebec 

Total  (b) 

Number 
of  workers 

Number 

1  of  workers 

1 

Number 
of  workers 

Number 
of  workers 

18,671 

1 

i 

i  18,819 

625 

18,819 

4,817 

\  4,460 

4,460 

2,078 

1,946 

1,946 

1,693 

1,521 

1,521 

1,278 

1,326 

1,326 

2,292 

2,358 

625 

2,358 

1,568 

1,622 

1,622 

107 

97 

97 

299 

274 

274 

1,441 

1,633 

1,633 

3,098 

3,582 

3,582 

5,841 

6,479 

6,479 

237 

252 

252 

379 

437 

437 

422 

462 

462 

270 

597 

597 

1,450 

1,637 

1,637 

669 

559 

559 

2,414 

2,535 

2,535 

176,016 

97,922 

(e)98,367 

(0192,250 

262,877 

260,976 

8,406 

263,062 

5,883 

6.276 

6,276 

3,425 

3,816 

3,816 

184,083 

183,596 

183,596 

21,490 

20,934 

20,934 

1,296 

1,683 

1,683 

11,640 

11,285 

3,813 

12,498 

13,384 

13,895 

13,895 

21,111 

18,889 

4,593 

19,762 

156 

159 

159 

409 

443 

443 

3,501 

4,765 

4,765 

2,666 

3,672 

3,672 

835 

1,093 

1,093 

39,875 

42,462 

42,462 

550 

1,194 

1,194 

38,963 

40,862 

40,862 

362 

406 

406 

27,443 

28,328 

28,328 

25, 100 

26,096 

26,096 

2,303 

2,168 

2,168 
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TABLE  V.— NUMBERS  OF  WORKERS  AFFECTED  BY  COLLECTIVE  AGREEMENTS 
IN  CANADA,  1946,  1953  and  1953  BY  INDUSTRY  (Concluded) 


Industry  group 


Public  Utility  Operation  (Con)— 

Water  and  Sanitary  Services . 

Other  Public  Utilities . 

Trade  . 

Wholesale . 

Retail . 

Finance,  Insurance  and  Real  Estate 

Finance . 

Insurance . 

Real  Estate . 

Service . 

Community  or  Public . 

Education . 

Health . 

Religion . 

Welfare  institutions . . 

Community  or  public  service, 
n.e.c . 

Government  Service . 

Dominion  Government . 

Municipal  or  other  local  govern¬ 
ment  . 

Provincial  Government . 

Other  government  service,  n.e.c. . 

Recreation  Service . _ . 

Theatres  and  theatrical  services. . 
Other  recreational  services . 

Business  Service . 

Personal  Service. . . . . . 

Barbering  and  hairdressing . 

Dyeing,  cleaning,  pressing . 

Photography . 

Hotels  and  lodging  houses . 

Laundries . 

Restaurants,  cafes,  taverns . 

Undertaking . . . 

Other  personal  service . 


1946 

1952 

19.53 

Total 

Total 

Agree¬ 

ments 

(other 

than 

those 

extended 

under 

Collective 

Agreement 

Act, 

Quebec) 

Agree¬ 

ments 

extended 

under 

Collective 

Agreement 

Act, 

Quebec 

Total(b) 

Number 

Number 

Number 

Number 

Number 

of  workers 

of  workers 

of  workers 

of  workers 

of  workers 

(f) 

(f) 

(f)  5 

. 

(t)  5 

60 

40 

59 

59 

21,684 

49,746 

45,186 

13,772 

.54,441 

4,637 

18,660 

17,769 

2,108 

19,204 

(d) 17, 047 

(d) 31, 086 

27,417 

(d) 10, 664 

(d)  35, 237 

(g)106 

(g)l,095 

1,474 

(g) 

(g) 1,474 

(g) 

(g) 

(g) 

(g) 

492 

468 

468 

106 

603 

1,006 

1,006 

48,. 386 

101,547 

100,146 

10,693 

109,687 

6,115 

27,591 

28, 180 

6,383 

33,412 

196 

7,511 

8,949 

8,949 

5,919 

19,842 

18,863 

6,383 

24,095 

15 

15 

25 

25 

238 

328 

328 

26,  067 

48, 796 

48,400 

48,400 

16 

8 

8 

22,367 

44,780 

44,892 

44,892 

3,700 

4,000 

3,500 

3,500 

280 

1,067 

1,407 

1,407 

280 

1,044 

1,106 

1,106 

23 

301 

301 

60 

1,877 

2,452 

2,452 

1.5,864 

22,216 

19,707 

4,309 

24.016 

4,866 

4,412 

775 

3,829 

4,604 

106 

778 

824 

824 

16 

15 

15 

9,739 

13,106 

14,122 

244 

14,366 

794 

1,744 

2,251 

2,251 

126 

1,620 

1,389 

1,389 

233 

252 

17 

236 

253 

288 

314 

314 

(b)  ^Tesetotals  are  not  the  sum  of  the  numbers  in  the  two  previous  columns.  Duplications  are 

eliminated.^  agreement,  for  the  building  materials  industry  in  the  province  of  Quebec,  is  included 
under  “Manufacturing”  but  also  covers  granite  and  marble  quarrying.  Information  not  available 

as  to  the  number  in  each  industry.  .  u  •  i 

(d)  Agreements  affecting  workers  in  garages  and  service  stations  in  the  province  of  Quebec  included 
under  “Manufacturing”  also  affect  “Trade”  in  so  far  as  service  stations  are  concerned.  Information 

not  available  as  to  the  number  in  each  industry.  ti-  .  n. 

(e)  Agreements  for  construction  workers  extended  under  the  Collective  Agreement  Act,  Quebec, 
include  maintenance  work  and  certain  shop  work  which  is  not  included  in  the  construction  industry 
in  the  Dominion  Bureau  of  Statistics  classification. 

(f)  Water  supply  covered  under  “Service-Municipal  .  ,  j  i  j  i 

(g)  One  agreement  for  several  towns  in  Quebec  included  under  Trade  also  includes  employees 

of  financial  institutions.  ' 
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l.abour  Law 


Labour  Legislation  in  Quebec,  1954-55 

Workmen’s  Compensation  Act  amended;  benefits  substantially  increased 
in  death  cases,  ceiling  raised  on  earnings  taken  into  account  in  com¬ 
puting  compensation.  Provision  made  for  allowances  to  the  disabled 


The  Quebec  Legislature  met  November 
17  and  prorogued  on  Februar.v  22.  An 
amendment  to  the  Workmen’s  Compensa¬ 
tion  Act  was  the  only  labour  Act  passed 
at  this  session.  Benefits  to  dependants  of 
workmen  killed  in  the  course  of  their 
employment  were  increased  and  the 
maximum  yearly  earnings  taken  into 
account  in  computing  compensation  were 
raised.  Legislation  was  enacted  to  enable 
the  Government  of  Quebec  to  enter  into 
an  agreement  with  the  Government  of 
Canada  for  the  pajunent  of  allowances  to 
disabled  persons.  Amendments  were  also 
made  to  the  province’s  housing  legislation. 

At  this  session,  an  industrial  relations 
committee  of  the  Legislative  Assembly, 
composed  of  twelve  members,  was  estab¬ 
lished  to  study  labour  Bills. 

Workmen’s  Compensation 

The  Workmen’s  Compensation  Act  was 
amended  to  increase  the  maximum  amount 
of  wages  on  which  compensation  for  dis¬ 
ability  may  be  based  and  to  increase  the 
benefits  payable  in  death  cases. 

From  Januaiy  1,  1955.  the  maximum 
yearly  earnings  on  which  compensation 
may  be  calculated  were  raised  from  S3, 000 
to  S4,000.  This  amendment  brings  the 
Quebec  Act  into  line  with  those  of  Ontario, 
Saskatchewan  and  British  Columbia.  No 
change  w^as  made  in  the  rate  of  compensa¬ 
tion,  which  since  1952  has  been  70  per  cent 
of  annual  earnings. 

In  death  cases,  the  amount  of  compensa¬ 
tion  pa.yab]e  to  the  widow  was  raised  from 
S45  to  S55  a  month.  In  addition,  the  special 
immediate  lump  sum  payment  to  the 
widow  was  increased  from  $100  to  $200. 
This  is  the  same  amount  as  that  payable 
in  Ontario.  In  the  other  provinces  $100  is 
paid.  The  compensation  payable  in  respect 
of  each  child  under  18  years  was  increased 
from  SlO  to  $20  a  month.  An  orphan  child 
will  now  be  granted  an  allowance  of  $30  a 
month  instead  of  $15. 

As  previously,  the  total  monthly  com¬ 
pensation  to  the  widow  and  children  in 
case  of  death,  exclusive  of  the  burial 


expenses,  may  not  exceed  70  per  cent  of 
the  workman’s  average  ea.rnings  subject  to 
the  provision  that  compensation  may  not 
fall  below  a  specified  minimum  monthly 
amount.  The  minimum  w'as  increased 
where  the  dependants  are  a  widow  or 
invalid  widower  and  one  child  from  $55  to 
$75,  and  where  they  are  a  wddow  or  invalid 
widower  and  two  or  more  children  from 
$65  to  $95  a  month. 

The  increases  in  benefits  to  widows  and 
children  became  effective  from  January  1, 
1955,  and  apply  in  respect  of  all  com¬ 
pensation  payments,  wdiether  or  not  the 
accident  happened  before  or  after  that  date. 

The  maximum  amount  allowed  for  burial 
expenses  was  increased  from  $175  to  $200, 
the  amount  payable  in  six  other  provinces. 

hen  work  is  done  partly  in  Quebec 
and  partly  in  another  province,  the  Act 
authorizes  an  agreement  between  the 
Workmen’s  Compensation  Commission  and 
the  Workmen’s  Compensation  Board  of  the 
other  province  in  order  to  reimburse  that 
province  for  sums  paid  as  compensation, 
medical  aid  or  for  rehabilitation,  up  to  the 
amounts  which  the  Commission  would  have 
paid  under  the  Quebec  Act.  It  also  pro¬ 
vides  for  the  fixing  and  adjustment  of 
eciuitable  assessments  on  employers  in  such 
circumstances. 

An  amendment  with  respect  to  the  com¬ 
position  of  the  Workmen’s  Compensation 
Commission  requires  the  Lieutenant- 
Governor  in  Council  to  appoint  the 
president  and  vice-president  from  among 
the  district  judges.  The  amendment 
further  provides  that  the  present  president 
may  continue  in  this  position  and  that  he 
may  be  appointed  district  judge. 


This  section,  prepared  by  the  Legisla¬ 
tion  .Branch,  review's  labour  laws  as  they 
are  enacted  _  by  Parliament  and  the 
provincial  legislatures,  regulations  under 
these  law's,  and  selected  court  decisions 
aliecting  labour. 
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Housing 

Further  amendnrents  were  made  to  two  of 
the  Acts  passed  in  1948  to  improve  housing 
conditions  in  the  province.  The  powers 
granted  to  municipal  corporations  to  enable 
them  to  contribute  to  the  solution  of  the 
housing  shortage  were  extended  from  June 
1,  1955,  to  June  1,  195S.  The  powers 
granted  by  the  1948  Act  included  authority 
to  cede  land  at  SI  per  unit  to  co-operative 
building  societies  or  to  individuals  building 
their  own  homes  and  to  reduce  the  valua¬ 
tion  of  any  new  dwelling  for  taxation 
purposes  to  50  per  cent  of  its  real  value 
for  a  period  of  30  3^ears. 

A  further  sum  of  SIO.OOO.OOO  was  added 
to  the  amount  which  the  Government  is 
authorized  to  appropriate  for  the  purpose 
of  bearing  interest  charges  on  loans  for  the 
construction  of  homes.  This  increase  brings 
the  total  amount  which  has  been  authorized 
to  date  for  this  purpose  to  S65.000.000.  The 
Act  was  extended  from  June  1,  1955,  to 
June  1.  1958. 


Pensions  for  the  Disabled 

An  Act  respecting  assistance  to  disabled 
persons  was  passed  to  enable  the  pro^uncial 
Government  to  enter  into  an  agreement 
with  the  federal  Government  for  the  pay¬ 
ment  of  financial  assistance  to  needy 
persons  between  18  and  65  years  of  age 
who  are  totally  and  permanently  disabled. 
The  provincial  Act  is  complementary  to 
the  federal  Disabled  Persons  Act  passed  at 
the  1954  session  of  Parliament  (L.G.,  Sept. 
1954,  p.  1295)  to  provide  for  federal- 
pro^•incial  agreements  under  which  the 
federal  Government  will  pay  to  the  prov¬ 
inces  one-half  of  the  cost  of  pensions  of 
not  more  than  $40  a  month.  Nine  prov¬ 
inces  have  now  passed  the  necessary 
legislation  and  the  tenth,  Prince  Edward 
Island,  is  expected  to  pass  a  similar  Act 
at  the  present  session. 

The  provincial  Act  provides  for  the 
administration  of  the  plan  in  the  province 
by  the  Quebec  Social  Allowances  Commis¬ 
sion.  Details  regarding  the  administration 
of  the  plan  are  to  be  prescribed  by 
regulations. 


Legal  Decision  Affecting  Labour 

Nova  Scotia  Supreme  Court  holds  Labour  Relations  Board  acted  v/ithin 
its  jurisdiction  in  defining  a  unit  different  from  that  applied  for 


On  August  3,  1954,  the  Nova  Scotia 
Supreme  Court,  dismissing  an  emploj^er’s 
application  to  quash  a  certification  order, 
held  that  the  Labour  Relations  Board  did 
not  exceed  its  jurisdiction  in  making 
extensive  alterations  in  the  bargaining  unit 
applied  for  without  notifying  the  employer. 

Chief  Justice  Ilsley  gave  the  Court’s 
reasons  for  decision.  The  application  under 
consideration  was  for  an  order  to  quash  the 
certification  of  a  local  of  the  International 
Union  of  Operating  Engineers  as  bargaining 
agent  for  certain  employees  of  a  contract¬ 
ing  company.  The  union  had  applied  on 
Alarch  11,  1954,  for  certification  on  behalf 
of  a  plant  unit  consisting  of  all  employees 
except  foremen  and  office  and  supervisory 
personnel.  The  employer  submitted  a  list 
of  the  employees  as  of  March  12  and  filed 
a  written  submission  with  the  Board  dated 
March  31.  On  April  7,  the  Board  Issued 
an  order  certifying  the  union  in  respect  of 
employees  engaged  in  the  operation  or 
maintenance  of  specialist  or  technical  con¬ 
struction  machinery  or  ecjuipment.  The 
employer  applied  by  certiorari  to  have  this 
order  quashed. 


In  the  review  of  the  case,  it  was  pointed 
out  that  on  August  26,  1953,  the  union 
had  applied  for  certification  on  behalf  of 
a  unit  of  employees  very  similar  to  the 
unit  described  in  the  certification  order  of 
April  7.  This  earlier  application  had  been 
dismissed  by  the  Board  on  September  29, 

1953,  on  the  grounds  that  the  union  did  not 
represent  a  majority  of  the  employees  in 
the  unit.  In  December  1953  the  Board 
reconsidered  the  ease,  holding  a  public 
hearing  at  which  representatives  of  the 
company  presented  evidence  and  argued 
against  certification.  On  December  17  the 
Board  reaffirmed  its  earlier  decision  on  the 
grounds  that  the  union  lacked  a  majority 
and  also  that  the  proposed  bargaining  unit 
did  not  consist  of  a  craft  or  group  exer¬ 
cising  technical  skills  by  which  it  was 
distinguishable  from  the  employees  of  the 
company  as  a  whole. 

The  Chief  Justice  considered  first  the 
company’s  argument  that  the  Board  in 
issuing  its  certification  order  of  April  7, 

1954,  acted  without  jurisdiction  because  at 
the  date  of  the  application  the  company 
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was  not  employing  a  sufficient  number  of 
persons  eligible  under  the  union’s  constitu¬ 
tion  to  constitute  a  majority  of  the 
employees  in  the  bargaining  unit  applied 
for.  Of  the  51  employees  on  the  company’s 
payroll  on  March  12,  the  union  applied  to 
include  from  40  to  43  in  the  bargaining 
unit  and  claimed  to  have  28  of  these  as 
members.  The  company  contended  that 
because  of  the  nature  of  the  duties  per¬ 
formed  by  them  a  majority  of  the  40  to  43 
employees  were  not  eligible  for  member¬ 
ship  in  the  union  under  its  constitution. 

His  Lordship  stated  that  it  was  not 
apparent  from  the  material  before  the 
Court  that  a  majority  of  the  employees  in 
the  unit  described  in  the  application  could 
not  possibly  have  been  members  in  good 
standing.  Evidence  before  the  Court 
indicated  that,  judging  by  the  regular 
employment  of  the  employees,  23  to  28 
could  have  belonged  under  the  union’s 
constitution.  Even  if  the  duties  being 
performed  on  March  12  were  to  be 
regarded  as  the  test  of  eligibility,  it  seemed 
likely  that  the  Board  might  have  con¬ 
sidered  21  to  23  of  the  employees  to  be 
eligible.  In  any  case,  their  eligibility  was 
for  the  Board  to  decide,  not  for  the  Court. 
He  stated  further  that  even  if  some 
employees  were  not  eligible  he  knew  of  no 
authority  for  the  proposition  that  the 
Board  went  beyond  its  jurisdiction  if  it 
included  in  a  unit  to  be  represented  by  a 
union  employees  not  eligible  to  be  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  union.  The  merits  of  such  an 
action  might  be  open  to  question,  but  it 
was  within  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Board. 

The  company  argued  further  that  the 
Board  lacked  jurisdiction  to  certify  because 
the  application  had  been  made  in  respect 
of  a  plant  not  in  operation,  merely  a 
skeleton  plant,  so  that  the  company  could 
not  be  considered  an  employer  nor  the 
establishment  a  plant  within  the  meaning 
of  those  words  as  used  in  the  Trade  Union 
Act.  At  the  time  the  application  was  made 
there  were  only  51  employees  whereas  in 
August  1953,  a  normal  working  period, 
there  were  210  employees,  of  whom  more 
than  half  were  clearly  not  eligible  for 
membership  in  the  union.  It  appeared, 
therefore,  that  the  union  had  deliberately 
selected  as  the  time  for  application  a  time 
when  there  was  only  a  skeleton  staff 
because  a  majority  of  the  skeleton  staff 
were  members  of  the  union. 

The  fact  that  the  union  selected  a  date 
for  application  when,  because  of  the  nature 
of  the  company’s  work,  employment  was 
abnormally  light  was  held  not  to  affect  the 
Board’s  jurisdiction.  Whether  or  not  to 


dismiss  the  application  under  those  circum¬ 
stances  was  a  matter  within  its  discretion 
to  decide  and  therefore  could  not  be 
interfered  with  on  a  certiorari  application. 

The  Chief  Justice  then  dealt  with  the 
company’s  argument  that  the  unit  described 
in  the  Board’s  order  was  not  appropriate 
because,  although  the  union  was  a  craft 
union,  the  employees  in  the  proposed  unit 
did  not  all  or  even  mainly  belong  to  a 
group  exercising  technical  skills.  Counsel 
for  the  company  also  argued  that  the 
employees  did  not  have  “community  of 
interest”  as  required  by  the  Act.  His 
Lordship  considered  this  argument  invalid 
because  it  had  not  been  shown  that  there 
was  no  evidence  whatever  before  the  Board 
on  which  it  could  find  some  community  of 
interest.  Furthermore,  the  Act  stipulates 
that  when  any  question  arises  as  to 
whether  a  group  of  employees  is  a  unit 
appropriate  for  collective  bargaining  the 
Board’s  decision  on  the  question  is  final, 
although  it  may  reconsider.  Under  the  Act, 
the  Board  may  find  an  “employer  unit, 
technical  unit,  plant  unit,  or  any  other 
unit”  to  be  appropriate  for  collective 
bargaining. 

A  further  argument  was  that  the  descrip¬ 
tion  of  the  unit  in  the  Board’s  order  was 
vague  and  ambiguous  and  that  it  was 
impossible  to  tell  exactly  what  employees 
were  included.  The  Court  was  of  the 
opinion  that  if,  as  the  employer  claimed, 
the  description  was  not  capable  of  practical 
application  in  his  business,  it  was  ground 
for  an  application  to  the  Board  for  recon¬ 
sideration,  but  not  ground  for  quashing  on 
certiorari. 

The  Chief  Justice  then  turned  to  the 
question  of  whether  the  Board  had  juris¬ 
diction  to  grant  certification  on  behalf  of 
a  unit  different  from  the  unit  applied  for. 
Counsel  for  the  company  argued  that  while 
the  Board  had  power  to  exclude  employees 
from  the  unit  in  respect  of  which  applica¬ 
tion  was  made,  it  had  no  power  on  that 
application  to  certify  the  applicant  as  the 
bargaining  agent  of  an  essentially  different 
unit.  The  number  of  employees  excluded 
from  the  unit  applied  for  would  be  very 
large  in  a  normal  working  season.  While 
the  Chief  Justice  was  inclined  to  agree 
with  counsel  for  the  company  that  the 
extent  of  the  exclusion  should  be  viewed 
in  the  light  of  conditions  in  a  normal  work¬ 
ing  season,  he  knew  of  no  principle  on 
which  a  Court  could  limit  the  dimensions 
of  the  exclusion  a  Board  can  make.  What 
the  Board  apparently  tried  to  do  was  to 
exclude  from  the  unit  described  in  the 
application  employees  who  could  not  be 
eligible  to  belong  to  the  union  under  its 
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constitution.  It  may  also  have  considered 
that  the  unit  described  in  the  certification 
order  had  more  community  of  interest 
than  the  employees  described  in  the  appli¬ 
cation.  A  decision  based  on  either  of  these 
principles  for  exclusion  would  appear  to  be 
within  its  jurisdiction. 

The  employer  pointed  out  that  the 
requirement  contained  in  regulations  under 
the  Act  for  posting  an  application  for 
certification  on  the  employer’s  premises 
gave  employees  the  opportunity  to  inter¬ 
vene  ancl  object.  In  this  case,  since  the 
employees  had  had  no  opportunity  to 
object  to  the  unit  as  described  in  the 
Board’s  order,  the  Board  had  exceeded  its 
jurisdiction. 

Chief  Justice  Ilsley  considered  that  this 
argument  would  mean  that  no  exclusions 
could  ever  be  made  without  a  new  appli¬ 
cation.  He  rejected  the  argument  because 
the  Act  clearly  permits  inclusions  and 
exclusions  to  be  made  on  the  original 
application. 

Counsel  for  the  emplo3'er  submitted  that 
even  if  the  Board  had  jurisdiction  to  make 
the  exclusions,  the  Board  abused,  lost, 
declined  or  exceeded  its  jurisdiction  when 
it  made  the  exclusions  without  notifying 
the  employer.  The  company  did  not 
receive  notice  of  any  meeting  of  the  Board 
in  connection  with  the  application  or  of 
any  evidence  being  considered  by  the  Board 
other  than  the  application  itself,  the  list  of 
employees  and  the  company’s  written  sub¬ 
mission  nor  did  it  receive  notice  that  any 
consideration  was  being  given  by  the  Board 
in  respect  of  anj’  bargaining  unit  other 


than  that  described  in  the  application. 
The  employer  contended  that  the  Board’s 
procedure  was  contrary  to  natural  justice. 

His  Lordship  stated  that  the  company 
had  at  one  time  or  another  in  August, 
September,  November  and  December  of 
1953  furnished  the  Board  with  a  list  of  its 
employees  and  with  the  nature  of  their 
employment  in  a  normal  working  period 
(as  of  August  27,  1953)  and  had  been  given 
the  opportunit}’  to  argue  the  case  against 
certification,  both  in  writing  and  orally  and 
to  present  evidence  at  a  public  hearing. 
Taking  into  consideration  all  the  material 
before  the  Board  in  connection  with  the 
earlier  application  of  August  23,  1953,  as 
well  as  the  application  in  issue,  the  Chief 
Justice  held  that  since  substantially  all  the 
relevant  evidence  appeared  to  be  before 
the  Board  and  since  the  statute,  having 
given  the  Board  power  to  make  exclusions 
without  attaching  any  conditions  as  to 
notice,  gave  the  employer  the  right  to 
apply  for  reconsideration  if  he  objected  to 
the  certification,  there  was  no  abuse  of 
jurisdiction.  Regardless  of  what  court 
procedure  would  be  in  such  a  case,  the 
Chief  Justice  emphasized  that  a  tribunal 
such  as  a  Labour  Relations  Board  need 
not  conduct  an  inquiry  as  though  it  were 
a  trial,  but  was  entitled  to  some  latitude. 

The  Court  accordingly  dismissed  the 
company’s  application  to  quash  the  certifi¬ 
cation  order.  Re  Labour  Relations  Board 
( Nova  Scotia)  International  Union  of 
Operating  Engineers,  Local  No.  72  v. 
Municipal  Spraying  &  Contracting  Ltd. 
[1955]  1  DLR  353. 


Recent  Regulations  under  Provincial  Legislation 

New  safety  rules  for  powder-actuated  tools  issued  in  British  Columbia; 
special  minimum  wage  order  for  beauty  parlor  employees  in  Nova  Scotio 


In  British  Columbia,  accident  prevention 
regulations  for  explosive-actuated  tools 
have  been  issued  by  the  Workmen’s  Com¬ 
pensation  Board. 

The  British  Columbia  Gas  Act  and 
regulations  under  it,  administered  by  the 
Department  of  Public  Works,  require 
persons  engaged  in  the  installation  or  repair 
of  house  piping  or  appliances  to  be  licensed 
gas-fitters.  To  obtain  a  licence  a  candidate 
must  have  four  years’  experience  and  must 
pass  tests  establishing  his  competence. 


A  special  minimum  wage  order  was 
issued  for  women  employed  in  beauty 
parlours  in  Nova  Scotia.  The  rate  for  an 
experienced  employee  is  the  same  as  the 
rate  set  in  the  general  order  for  women 
but  special  provisions  are  made  for  the 
learning  period. 

The  workmen’s  compensation  regulations 
in  Nova  Scotia  were  revised  to  conform 
with  changes  in  the  coverage  of  the  Act. 

In  Ontario,  the  responsibilities  of  a 
school  attendance  officer  in  investigating 
applications  for  employment  permits  for 
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children  under  16  years  of  age  are  set  out 
in  regulations  under  the  education  Acts 
revised  in  1954. 

British  Columbia  Gas  Act 

The  regulations  governing  gas-fitters, 
contractors  and  dealers  which  were 
approved  by  O.C.  1853  of  August  11,  1954, 
were  amended  by  O.C.  2816  of  December 
13.  gai!etted  December  23.  The  amending 
regulations  limit  the  period  during  which  a 
proA'isional  licence  is  valid  and  make 
provision  for  the  issuing  of  provisional 
licences  to  persons  engaged  in  a  specialized 
type  of  gas-fitting.  These  regulations  are 
issued  under  authority  of  the  Gas  Act 
(L.G.,  Dec.  1954,  p.  1744),  which  was 
proclaimed  in  force  August  11. 

The  main  regulations,  gazetted  August  19, 
forbid  anyone  to  do  the  work  of  a  gas- 
fitter  unless  he  holds  a  valid  unexpired 
gas-fitter’s  licence.  This  licence  must  be 
produced  at  the  request  of  an  inspector. 
An  apprentice  or  assistant  may  not  help 
the  gas-fitter  except  under  his  continuous 
supervision. 

Licences  are  issued  by  the  Chief  Engineer- 
Surveyor,  an  officer  of  the  Department  of 
Public  Works,  on  the  recommendation  of 
the  Advisory  Board  established  under  the 
Act.  Testimonials  certifying  to  the  appli¬ 
cant’s  knowledge  and  experience  must 
accompany  an  application  for  a  licence. 
Four  years’  practical  experience  is  required, 
inclusive  of  apprenticeship  service  as  a 
gas-fitter,  plumber  or  pipe-fitter.  Credit  in 
terms  of  qualifying  experience  may  be 
granted  by  the  Board  for  a  certificate 
issued  by  another  government  authority. 

The  examination  for  a  gas-fitter’s  licence 
is  written,  practical  and  oral.  The  fee  is 
$10.  In  cases  of  failure,  it  is  left  to  the 
examiner  to  set  the  date  of  re-examination, 
the  fee  for  which  is  $2.50. 

All  licences  other  than  provisional  or 
temporary  ones  or  those  issued  on  or  after 
October  15  expire  on  December  31  of  the 
year  of  issue.  The  fee  for  renewal  is  $2. 
If  the  licence  is  not  renewed  by  February  1, 
a  fee  of  $4  must  be  paid.  The  fee  is 
further  increased  by  $2  for  each  additional 
year  the  licence  remains  unrenewed  until 
cancelled.  A  licence  which  is  not  renewed 
for  three  consecutive  years  will  be  can¬ 
celled,  after  which  an  examination  will  be 
required  for  a  new  licence. 

Provisional  licences,  which  are  limited  to 
the  period  and  area  mentioned  in  the 
licence,  may  be  issued  without  examination 
at  the  discretion  of  the  Chief  Engineer- 
Surveyor  in  case  of  emergency  or  to  a 
person  who  is  awaiting  the  next  examina¬ 
tion  date  or  who  failed  an  examination  by 


a  narrow  margin.  The  amendment  to  the 
regulations  provides  that  such  licences  may 
now  be  issued  to  persons  engaged  in  a 
specialized  type  of  gas-fitting,  and  also 
specifies  that  a  provisional  licence  may  not 
be  valid  for  a  period  longer  than  12  months. 

Provisional  licences  may  also  be  issued 
to  applicants  who  have  not  served  an 
apprenticeship  but  have  at  least  four  years’ 
experience  as  gas-fitters,  plumbers  or  pipe¬ 
fitters.  In  this  case,  the  applicant  may  be 
subjected  to  an  oral,  practical  or  written 
examination,  or  any  combination  of  these. 
On  passing  the  examination,  he  may  be 
issued  a  provisional  licence  until  he  is 
considered  eligible  to  write  off  the  exam¬ 
ination  for  a  gas-fitter’s  licence. 

Provision  was  made  in  the  main  regula¬ 
tions  for  the  issuing  of  licences  to  in¬ 
spectors  without  examination  or  fee  so  long 
as  they  remain  inspectors. 

For  a  period  of  90  days  after  the  regu¬ 
lations  came  into  effect,  a  person  who  had 
been  working  regularly  as  a  gas-fitter  or 
plumber  for  five  years  could  apply  for  a 
temporary  licence  valid  only  until  the 
holder  was  called  for  examination  by  the 
Board,  but  in  no  case  valid  for  more  than 
90  days  without  renewal. 

Licences  may  be  endorsed,  cancelled  or 
suspended  if  improperly  granted  or  used 
and  in  various  other  circumstances  such  as 
poor  workmanship  and  laxity  in  complying 
with  regulations  governing  the  work. 

British  Columbia  Workmen's  Compensation  Act 

New  accident  prevention  regulations 
governing  the  use  of  explosive-actuated 
tools  were  issued  in  British  Columbia. 
They  are  the  first  regulations  issued  in 
Canada  to  deal  with  the  hazards  connected 
with  the  use  of  explosive-actuated  tools. 
These  tools  are  powered  by  the  force  of 
an  exploding  powder  charge  wTich  is 
capable  of  driving  studs,  punches  or  rivets 
into  concrete,  steel  and  other  materials. 
No  drilling  or  supplementary  power  is 
needed. 

Uses  for  the  tools  are  found  in  the 
construction  industry,  shipbuilding  and  in 
various  other  types  of  work.  For  example, 
they  may  be  used  for  fastening  steel  window 
and  door  frames  or  electrical  fixtures  to 
concrete,  masonry  or  steel;  for  hanging 
accoustical  ceilings  or  walls;  and  for 
mounting  or  anchoring  machinery. 

A  foreword  to  the  regulations,  which  were 
issued  by  the  Workmen’s  Compensation 
Board  after  two  public  hearings,  stresses 
that  the  rules  cannot  completely  cover  all 
the  hazards  associated  with  such  equip¬ 
ment  but  that  they  do  serve  to  reveal  some 
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of  the  more  obvious  dangers  and  are  valu¬ 
able  for  the  development  of  prudence  and 
forethought.  The  foreword  emphasizes  that 
explosive-actuated  tools  should  be  handled 
with  the  same  care  and  attention  as  fire¬ 
arms  and  with  due  consideration  of  the 
dangers  associated  with  the  forceful 
shattering  of  masonry  and  similar  material, 
the  harmful  results  of  using  excessive 
charges,  and  the  risk  of  the  projectile 
ricocheting. 

To  reduce  the  hazards  indicated  in  the 
foreword,  the  Board  has  specified  safety 
features  which  must  be  included  in  the 
design,  and  has  laid  down  rules  for  the 
care  of  the  tools  in  use  and  in  storage. 
The  operator  is  recpiired  to  have  adequate 
knowledge  of  the  tool  and  to  observe 
certain  safe  procedures  in  respect  to  in¬ 
spection,  loading  and  firing.  A  penalty  of 
up  to  S300  is  set  for  contravention  of  any 
provision. 

Any  employer  affected  by  the  regula¬ 
tions  must  become  familiar  with  them  and 
enforce  them.  He  is  placed  under  an 
obligation  to  make  certain  that  the  regula¬ 
tions  are  complied  with  by  supervisors  and 
workmen  associated  with  the  handling  and 
use  of  such  tools. 

No  person  may  operate  or  be  permitted 
to  operate  an  explosive-actuated  tool  until 
he  has  been  thoroughly  trained  in  its  use, 
has  demonstrated  that  he  can  use  it  effec¬ 
tively  and  safely  under  all  conditions  in 
which  it  will  be  used,  is  familiar  with  the 
regulations  and  has  been  authorized  by  a 
competent  supervisor  to  use  the  tool. 

Every  explosive-actuated  tool  must  be 
designed  in  such  a  way  that  it  will  not 
fire  if  the  discharge  end  of  the  tool  is  not 
in  firm  contact  with  the  surface  being 
worked  and  if  the  angle  of  inclination  of 
the  tool  from  the  surface  is  more  than  15 
degrees  from  a  right  angle.  Other  require¬ 
ments  in  design  are  a  manually  operated 
safety  device  which  will  prevent  inad¬ 
vertent  firing  of  the  charge  and  a  shield, 
guard  or  other  device  to  confine  flying 
particles  and  restrain  materials  that  might 
ricochet.  The  protective  shield  is  to  be 
used  in  a  central  position  on  the  tool 
whenever  po,ssible  and  care  must  be  taken 
to  return  it  to  that  position  if  it  has 
been  shifted  for  more  convenient  access  to 
corners  or  walls.  The  shield  may  be 
retractable  for  work  in  rece.sses  or  boxes, 
but  must  be  so  designed  that  it  will 
automatically  return  to  its  normal  opera¬ 
ting  position  when  brought  into  the  open 
again. 


Every  tool  must  be  maintained  in  a  safe 
working  condition  and  must  be  inspected 
thoroughly  each  day  before  using  it. 
Defective  or  unsafe  tools  must  be  removed 
from  service. 

Suitable  eye-protective  devices  must  be 
worn  by  tool  operators,  helpers  and  other 
workmen  in  the  immediate  vicinity. 

Various  provisions  prohibit  the  use  of 
the  tools  in  particularly  hazardous  circum¬ 
stances.  For  example,  the  tools  must  not 
be  used  where  flammable  or  explosive  gases 
are  present.  If  they  are  used  in  confined 
spaces,  ventilation  must  be  prorfided  to 
limit  the  contamination  of  the  air  to  a 
recognized  safe  concentration. 

Projectiles  must  not  be  discharged  so 
close  to  corners  or  edges  as  to  cause  the 
material  to  break  off  or  where  the  guard 
or  shield  would  not  be  effective.  The  regu¬ 
lations  also  prohibit  the  firing  of  projectiles 
into  material  of  unknown  resistance  to 
penetration  or  into  any  material  through 
which  the  projectile  may  pass  completely 
unless  precautions  are  taken  to  ensure  that 
no  one  will  be  in  the  path  of  the  projectile. 
The  tools  must  not  be  used  on  any  unusu¬ 
ally  hard  or  brittle  surface  such  as  glazed 
brick  or  tile,  glass,  cast  iron,  terra  cotta, 
marble,  granite  or  slate.  Steel  surfaces 
must  be  tested  to  determine  if  the  steel  is 
harder  than  the  projectile  being  used.  The 
hardness  is  to  be  tested  by  using  a  hand 
hammer  to  drive  the  point  of  the  projectile 
into  the  steel.  If  the  point  does  not 
penetrate  the  surface,  no  attempt  shall  be 
made  to  use  the  tool  on  that  suiface. 

Loading  must  be  preceded  by  careful 
inspection  to  make  sure  that  no  foieign 
matter  is  in  the  breech  and  barrel.  A  tool 
should  only  be  loaded  immediately  before 
use  and  should  not  be  left  unattended 
while  loaded.  If  a  misfire  occurs,  the  tool 
must  be  held  in  the  firing  position  for  at 
least  15  seconds.  LTntil  the  cartridge  has 
been  ejected,  the  tool  must  be  pointed  in 
a  direction  where  injury  will  not  be  caused 
in  the  event  of  an  explosion. 

When  not  in  use,  the  tools  and  the 
explosive  charges  for  them  are  to  ^e  kept 
in  a  safe  storage  place  where  they  wiU  be 
inacce.ssible  to  persons  not  authorized  to 
handle  them.  Neither  the  tools  nor  the 
ammunition  should  be  left  unattended 
unless  they  are  in  a  locked  case  or  othei 
safe  place  of  storage. 

Anyone  knowing  that  a  tool  is  being 
improperly  used  must  report  the  fact  and 
circumstances  to  the  V  orkmen’s  Compen¬ 
sation  Board. 

The  regulatiqns,  gazetteil  February  3, 
became  effective  February  1. 
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Nova  Scotia  Women's  Minimum  Wage  Act 

A  new  minimum  wage  order  applicable 
to  women  employed  in  beauty  parlours  has 
been  issued  in  Nova  Scotia.  The  minimum 
rates  for  experienced  employees  are  the 
same  as  those  required  by  the  general  order 
applicable  to  all  women  workers  but  the 
rates  set  for  beauty  operator  students  are 
lower  than  those  for  learners  under  the 
general  order  and  the  learning  period  is 
longer.  Employers  and  employees  in  the 
beauty  culture  trade  are  now  excluded  from 
the  general  order. 

For  experienced  employees  the  minimum 
weekly  wage  is  $16.80  in  Zone  I,  $15.80 
m  Zone  II  and  $14.80  in  Zone  III.  The 
rates  and  the  zones  are  the  same  as  those 
established  by  the  general  order  (L.G.,  1951, 
p.  1392).  Lower  rates  apply  to  employees 
who  are  receiving  instruction  and  training 
in  hairdressing,  permanent  waving,  mani¬ 
curing  and  similar  occupations  and  whose 
total  period  of  instruction  with  one  or 
more  employers  or  in  one  or  more  schools 
has  not  exceeded  18  months.  No  minimum 
wage  is  set  for  the  first  six  months  of  their 
training.  For  the  second  six  months  the 
minimum  weekly  wage  is  $12  in  Zone  I, 
$11  in  Zone  II  and  $10  in  Zone  III  and 
for  the  third  six  months  $14  in  Zone  I, 
$13  in  Zone  II  and  $12  in  Zone  III.  Under 
the  general  minimum  wage  order  the 
minimum  rate  for  learners  in  each  zone  is 
$2  less  than  the  rate  for  experienced 
workers  for  the  first  three  months  and  $1 
less  than  for  the  second  three  months. 

Not  more  than  25  per  cent  of  the  female 
employees  in  any  beauty  parlour  may  be 
students  except  that  if  there  are  seven  or 
fewer  female  employees  in  any  establish¬ 
ment  two  students  may  be  employed. 

The  wages  fixed  are  for  a  maximum  of 
48  hours  a  week  or  for  the  normal  number 
of  weekly  hours  in  the  establishment  if 
they  are  less  than  48.  Overtime  at  the 
rate  of  time  and  one-half  must  be  paid 
for  time  worked  in  excess  of  these  hours 
to  employees  whose  weekly  wage  is  the 
mininium  wage.  Part-time  workers  must 
be  paid  at  an  hourly  rate  to  be  determined 
by  dividing  the  weekly  minimum  wage  by 
the  number  of  weekly  hours.  No  deduction 
from  wages  for  lost  time  which  brings  the 
wages  below  the  minimum  may  exceed  the 
value  of  the  time  lost  determined  according 
to  the  part-time  rates. 

The  minimum  wage  is  the  same  for 
handicapped  workers  unless  a  lower  pay¬ 
ment  in  a  specific  case  has  been  approved 
by  the  Minimum  Wage  Board  after 
written  application  by  the  employer. 


No  deductions  from  the  minimum  rates 
may  be  made  for  time  not  worked  because 
of  statutory  holidays.  If  an  employer 
requires  a  uniform  to  be  worn,  he  is 
required  to  supply  it  without  cost  to  the 
employee.  Wages  must  be  paid  weekly 
in  cash. 

The  order  was  made  November  24, 
approved  by  Order  in  Council  January  25 
and  gazetted  March  2. 

Nova  Scotia  Workmen's  Compensation  Act 

Regulations  made  by  the  Workmen’s 
Compensation  Board  on  January  6  under 
the  Workmen’s  Compensation  Act  of  Nova 
Scotia  were  gazetted  February  2,  1955, 
replacing  regulations  made  in  1938. 

These  regulations,  which  came  into  effect 
February  1,  are  mainly  concerned  with 
coverage.  Industries  to  which  Part  I  (the 
collective  liability  system)  applies,  and  also 
certain  classes  of  employees  who  are 
exempted,  are  listed  in  the  Act.  However, 
the  Board  is  given  authority  to  exclude  any 
industry  or  to  bring  any  industry  within 
the  scope  of  Part  I  by  regulation.  When 
the  Act  was  revised  in  1954,  some  indus¬ 
tries  formerly  excluded,  mainly  hotels  and 
restaurants  and  retail  and  wholesale  stores, 
were  brought  under  Part  I  effective  Januarv 
1,  1955  (L.G.,  Dec.  1954,  p.  1745).  The 
new  regulations  are  in  line  with  these 
changes. 

As  before,  every  industry  is  excluded  if 
fewer  than  five  workmen  are  employed.  So 
also  are  most  of  the  industries  excluded 
under  the  former  regulations,  mainly  ship¬ 
ping;  stevedoring;  the  operation  of  cabs 
and  buses;  aviation  and  aerial  transporta¬ 
tion;  education,  hospital,  surgical,  medical, 
v'etei inary  and  dental  work;  barber  shops 
and  shoe  shine  establishments. 

The  business  of  a  professional  engineer 
is  now  also  excluded.  Taverns  are  excluded 
although,  as  mentioned  above,  hotels  and 
restaurants  are  now  included  in  the  list  of 
covered  industries  in  the  Act.  Actors  and 
entertainers  performing  at  a  broadcasting 
station  are  excluded,  but  in  respect  of  other 
employees  broadcasting  stations  are  covered. 
Travelling  salesmen,  when  they  are  the  only 
workmen  employed  in  an  industry,  are 
excluded.  While  aerial  transportation  is 
still  excluded,  the  provision  that  persons 
who  are  employed  by  an  employer  within 
the  scope  of  Part  I  are  excluded  while 
being  transported  by  aeroplane  has  been 
dropped  from  the  new  regulations. 

An  industry  or  workman  excluded 
regulation  ceases  to  be  excluded  if  the 
Board  authorizes  an  assessment  to  be  made 
vith  lespect  to  the  industry  or  workman. 
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The  Board  has  authority  to  fix  the 
minimum  annual  assessment  in  any  indus¬ 
try,  and  has  raised  the  amount  from  $2 
to  $5. 

The  regulations  also  require  an  employer 
to  keep  an  adequate  first  aid  kit  on  his 
premises.  The  contents  of  a  kit  suitable 
for  an  establishment  in  which  more  than 
15  people  axe  employed  are  set  out  in 
detail.  The  Board  may  direct  a  variation 
in  the  first  aid  requirements  where  deemed 
necessary. 

Ontario  Department  of  Education  Act 

Regulations  were  made  under  the  new 
Department  of  Education  Act  by  O.Reg. 
9/55  on  January  10,  filed  January  26,  and 
gazetted  February  5. 

Among  other  administrative  matters, 
these  regulations  deal  with  the  responsi¬ 
bilities  of  school  attendance  officers  in 
issuing  home  permits  or  employment 
certificates  to  children  of  school  age. 

The  Schools  Administration  Act  (L.G., 
1954,  p.  1151)  provides  that,  with  some 
exceptions,  school  attendance  is  compulsory 
to  the  end  of  the  last  school  day  in  June 
in  the  year  in  which  a  child  reaches  the 
age  of  16,  unless  he  has  obtained  a 
secondary  school  graduation  diploma  or 
equivalent  standing.  The  Act  makes  it  an 
offence  for  a  person  to  employ  a  child  of 
compulsory  school  age  during  school  hours 
without  an  employment  certificate.  Parents 
may  not  keep  a  child  out  of  school  for 
home  duties  without  a  home  permit,  except 
on  farms  in  the  case  of  children  over  14 
years  of  age.  All  school  boards  are  required 
to  appoint  attendance  officers,  and  provi¬ 
sion  is  made  in  the  Act  for  the  appointment 
of  a  provincial  attendance  officer  to  super¬ 
intend  the  enforcement  of  compulsory 
school  attendance. 

The  new  regulations  require  that  a  boy 
or  girl  seeking  a  home  permit  obtain  an 
application  form,  have  his  parent  or 
guardian  complete  it,  and  submit  the 
application  in  person,  with  evidence  of  age, 
to  his  school  attendance  officer.  In  apply¬ 
ing  for  a  home  permit  or  an  employment 
certificate,  the  parent  must  state  the  nature 
of  the  occupation  in  which  the  child  will 
be  engaged  in  the  home,  and  the  reasons 
for  making  the  application.  The  school 
attendance  officer  must  then  investigate 
the  home  conditions  of  the  applicant  before 
issuing  a  permit.  If  the  applicant  is  under 
14  years,  absence  from  school  may  not  be 
authorized  for  more  than  six  weeks  in  a 


school  term.  The  attendance  officer  must 
deliver  the  permit  to  the  child’s  parent  or 
guardian  and  promptly  notify  the  school 
principal  concerned. 

An  applicant  seeking  an  employment 
permit  is  required  to  follow  the  procedure 
described  above,  and  present,  as  well,  a 
promise  of  employment  in  the  prescribed 
form  signed  by  his  prospective  employer. 
The  form  completed  by  the  employer  must 
state  the  nature  of  the  employment  offered, 
the  wages  to  be  paid  and  the  hours  to  be 
worked  per  day.  The  attendance  officer 
has  the  responsibility  of  investigating  the 
situation  in  the  home  and  the  conditions 
of  the  employment  available  before  issuing 
a  permit.  The  permit,  when  granted,  is 
given  to  the  employer. 

These  regulations  revoke  regulations  1 
and  355  of  the  Consolidated  Regulations 
of  Ontario  1950,  and  O.Regs.  271/51  and 
272/51  under  which  a  substantially  similar 
system  of  issuing  permits  was  in  effect. 

Ontario  Disabled  Persons'  Allowances  Act 

The  regulations  regarding  disabled  persons’ 
allowances  were  amended  by  O.Reg.  8/55, 
made  January  6  and  gazetted  February  5, 
with  respect  to  the  allowable  income  of  a 
person  otherwise  eligible  for  assistance.  In 
line  with  regulations  under  the  federal 
Disabled  Persons  Act  (L.G.,  Feb.,  p.  184), 
the  allowable  combined  income  of  a  married 
person  and  his  spouse  is  now  set  at  $1,200  a 
year.  This  was  the  amount  set  in  the  Ontario 
regulations  issued  in  1952.  but  it  was  raised 
to  $1,440  by  an  amendment  made  in 
November  of  that  year.  A  new  provision 
is  added  which  sets  $1,320  as  the  allowable 
combined  income  of  a  disabled  person 
living  with  a  blind  spouse. 

Saskatchewan  Hours  of  Work  Act 

Three  hours  of  work  orders  in  Saskat¬ 
chewan  which  would  have  expired  on 
January  31  (L.G.,  Feb.,  p.  190)  were 

renewed  until  April  30  by  O.C.  263/55  of 
February  1,  gazetted  February  11. 

The  orders  (L.G.,  1953,  p.  1192)  permit 
a  48-hour  week  after  which  overtime  must 
be  paid  rather  than  the  standard  44-hour 
week  for  certain  employees. 

Employees  affected  by  the  orders  are 
shop  and  office  employees  in  83  listed 
towns  and  villages  with  between  300  and 
500  inhabitants  and,  in  140  towns  and 
villages  with  a  population  of  more  than  300 
(excluding  cities),  employees  in  establish¬ 
ments  other  than  shops,  offices  and  factories. 
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Unemployment  Insurance 

Monthly  Report  on  Operation  of 

the  Unemployment  Insurance  Act 

Number  of  initial  and  renewal  claims  in  January  almost  the  same  as  in 
December  and  only  slightly  higher  than  in  January  1954,  statistics* 
show.  Claimants  on  live  register  increased  to  543,366  by  month’s  end 


The  volume  of  initial  and  renewal  claims 
for  unemployment  insurance  benefit  in 
January  was  practically  unchanged  from 
that  of  the  previous  month  and  only 
slightly  higher  than  the  Januar3"  1954 
figure. 

The  Dominion  Bureau  of  Statistics  report 
on  the  operation  of  the  Unemployment 
Insurance  Act  shows  that  a  total  of  309,999 
claims  were  filed  in  local  offices  across 
Canada,  compared  with  310,490  in  Decem¬ 
ber  and  292,623  in  January  1954. 

Ordinarj^  and  supplementary  benefit 
claimants  for  whom  an  unemployment 
register  was  located  in  the  live  file  on 
January  31  numbered  543,366  (447,020  males 
and  96,346  females),  in  comparison  with 
431,770  (353,037  males  and  78,733  females) 
on  December  31  and  494,831  (411,829 

males  and  83,002  females)  on  January  31, 
1954.  An  increase  in  the  number  of  male 
claimants  accounted  for  most  of  the  in¬ 
crease  shown  for  January  over  December. 
On  January  31,  1955,  the  number  of  short- 
time  and  temporary  lay-off  claimants 
numbered  38,299  and  5,103,  respectively. 
The  increase  in  the  number  of  short-time 
and  temporary  lay-off  claimants  in  Nova 
Scotia  was  due  to  reduced  working 
schedules  in  the  mines. 

During  January,  adjudicating  officers  dis¬ 
posed  of  324,973  initial  and  renewal  claims, 
of  which  223,969  or  69  per  cent  were 
“entitled  to  benefit”.  A  total  of  88,831 
claimants'  failed  to  fulfil  the  minimum  con¬ 
tribution  requirements,  while  disqualifica¬ 
tions  were  imposed  in  19,726  cases  (includ¬ 
ing  7,553  on  revised  and  supplementary 
benefit  claims).  Chief  reasons  for  disquali¬ 
fication  were  :  “voluntarily  left  employment 
without  just  caiLse”,  4,976  cases;  “not 
unemployed”,  4,789  cases;  and  “not  capable 
of  and  not  available  for  work”,  2,821  ca.ses. 

New  beneficiaries  during  January  totalled 
208.327,  compared  with  164,660  in  December 
and  197,702  in  January  1954, 

*See  Table, s  E-1  to  E-5  at  back  of  book. 


In  a  comparison  of  current  employment 
statistics  with  those  for  a  previous  period, 
consideration  should  be  given  to  relevant 
factors  other  than  numbers,  such  as  the 
opening  and  closing  of  seasonal  indus¬ 
tries,  increase  in  area  population,  influ¬ 
ence  of  weather  conditions,  and  the 
general  employment  situation. 


During  the  month,  a  total  of  $26,149,803 
was  paid  in  compensation  for  8,219,567  days 
(including  80,629  disability  days),  in  com¬ 
parison  with  $19,428,206  and  6,190,206  days 
(including  80,581  disability  days)  during 
December  and  $23,947,213  and  7,563,898  days 
(including  58,749  disabilit3^  days)  during 
January  1954. 

An  estimated  number  of  387,924  bene¬ 
ficiaries  received  $6,877,496  in  respect  of 
2,147,424  days  (of  which  21,853  were  dis¬ 
ability  days)  during  the  week  January  29- 
February  4,  as  against  an  estimated  271,707 
beneficiaries  who  received  $4,781,254  in 
respect  of  1,497,635  days  (of  which  17,297 
were  disability  days)  during  the  week 
December  25-31,  1954.  For  the  week  Jan¬ 
uary  23-29,  1954,  the  amount  of  $6,522,868 
was  paid  to  an  estimated  351.173  bene¬ 
ficiaries  in  respect  of  2,058,733  days  (of 
which  15,725  were  disability  days). 

The  average  daily  rate  of  benefit  was 
$3.20  for  the  week  January  29-February  4, 
compared  with  $3.19  for  the  week  Decem¬ 
ber  25-31.  For  the  corresponding  week  last 
year,  the  average  daity  rate  of  benefit  was 
$3.17. 

Supplementary  Benefit 

Supplementaiy  benefit  is  payable  to  cer¬ 
tain  claimants  unable  to  qualify  for  regular 
benefit  because  of  insufficient  contributions 
while  in  insurable  employment.  During  the 
period  December  1  to  April  8,  any  claim 
failing  to  meet  the  contribution  require¬ 
ments  is  automaticalh'  considered  under  the 
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supplementary  benefit  provisions,  subject  to 
fulfilment  of  any  one  of  the  following  three 
conditions : — 

(a)  a  regular  benefit  year  terminated 
since  March  31,  1954  (class  1); 

(b)  contributions  for  not  less  than  90 
days  since  March  31,  1954  (class  2) ; 

(c)  attachment  to  an  employment  that 
became  insurable  within  the  12 
months  preceding  the  date  of  claim 
provided  that  he  worked  in  that 
and/or  other  insurable  employment 
for  not  less  than  90  days  since  March 
31,  1954  (class  4).  (There  wdll  be  no 
claimants  in  class  4  during  the  current 
supplementary  benefit  period.) 

Claimants  must  comply  with  all  the 
provisions  of  the  Unemployment  Insurance 
Act  and  Regulations  except  the  statutory 
conditions. 

Two  important  revisions  were  effected 
in  the  basic  provisions  respecting  the 
payment  of  supplementary  benefit  for  the 
period  January  1  to  April  15,  1955.  The 
terms  of  the  Act,  which  received  royal 
assent  on  January  13,  1955,  provide  for 
an  increase  in  the  rate  of  supplementary 
benefit  and  in  the  minimum  duration 
authorized.  Effective  January  10,  1955, 
supplementary  benefit  is  payable  at  the 
same  rate  as  under  the  regular  provisions 
of  the  Act;  as  of  January  1,  1955,  the 
minimum  duration  authorized  is  60  days, 
or  the  number  of  days  which  will  elapse 
between  the  date  on  which  a  claimant 
establishes  the  right  to  supplementary 
benefit  and  April  15,  whichever  is  the  less. 
Where  the  days  authorized  on  the  benefit 
year  terminated  since  March  31,  1954,  were 
more  than  60,  however,  claimants  in  class  1 
may  draw  benefit  for  a  period  equal  to  the 
number  of  days  authorized  on  the  benefit 
year  terminated  or  the  number  of  days 
which  will  elapse  between  the  date  entitle¬ 
ment  is  proved  and  April  15,  whichever  is 
the  less. 


Insurance  Registrations 

Reports  received  from  local  offices  of  the 
Unemployment  Insurance  Commission  for 
Januaiy  show  that  insurance  books  or  con¬ 
tribution  cards  were  issued  to  4,536,859 
employees  who  have  made  contributions  to 
the  Unemployment  Insurance  Fund  since 
April  1,  1954. 

At  January  31,  employers  registered 
numbered  267,680,  an  increase  of  1,311 
during  the  month. 

Enforcement  Statistics 

During  January,  3,592  investigations  were 
conducted  by  district  investigators  across 
Canada.  Of  these,  2,244  were  spot  checks 
of  postal  and  counter  claims  to  verify 
fulfilment  of  statutory  conditions.  The 
remaining  1,348  were  investigations  in  con¬ 
nection  with  claimants  suspected  of  making 
false  statements  to  obtain  benefit. 

Prosecutions  were  begun  in  116*  cases, 

30  against  employers  and  86  against 
claimants.  Punitive  disqualifications  as  a 
result  of  claimants  making  false  statements 
or  misrepresentations  numbered  696.* 

Unemployment  Insurance  Fund 

Revenue  received  in  January  totalled 
$18,430,350.99,  compared  with  $18,585,037.39 
in  December  and  $17,832,523.68  in  January 
1954.  Benefit  payments  amounted  tO' 
$28,361,595.23,  compared  with  $19,412,071.55 
in  December  and  $26,142,104.17  in  January 
1954.  The  balance  in  the  fund  at  January 

31  was  $886,711,147.56.  At  December  31, 
there  was  a  balance  of  $896,642,391.80  and 
at  January  31,  1954,  of  $913,872,013.09. 


*T)iese  do  not  necessarily  relate  to  the  investi¬ 
gations  conducted  during  this  ihonth. 


Report  of  Board 

f Continued  jrom  page  ^38) 

that  an  Arbitration  Board  called  upon  to 
make  recommendations  with  regard  to  what 
salaries  should  be  paid  is  relieved  of  a 
great  deal  of  responsibility. 

I  am  therefore  of  the  opinion  that  all 
hiring  rates  mentioned  in  the  majority 
report  should  be  increased  by  five  dollars 
($5).  And  also  that  a  general  increase  of 


15  per  cent  should  be  granted  to  all 
employees  after  the  salary  adjustment 
called  for  in  the  case  of  employees  earnin 
less  than  the  salary  suggested  as  a  hirin 
rate  has  been  made. 

All  of  which  is  re.spectfully  submitted. 

(Sgd.)  Philippe  V.4ill.ancourt, 
Member . 
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Selected  Decision  of  Umpire  under 

the  Unemployment  Insurance  Act 

Complete  text  published  because  of  its  great  general  Interest 


Decision  CU-B  1121,  January  25,  1955 

Summary  of  the  Facts:  The  claimant, 
whose  usual  occupation  is  that  of  a 
grocery  sales  clerk,  filed  an  initial  applica¬ 
tion  for  benefit  on  February  9,  1954. 

On  May  31,  1954,  while  on  continuing 
claim,  she  accepted  intermittent  employ¬ 
ment  as  a  cake  wrapper  and  bakery  helper 

with . Limited  in  Nanaimo,  B.C.,  at 

a  wage  of  $10.13  a  day  and  worked  odd 
days  as  required,  including  July  1,  2,  5 
and  7. 

On  July  8,  1954,  a  stoppage  of  work 
brought  all  normal  operations  of  the 
bakery  to  a  complete  standstill.  According 
to  the  submissions,  a  bargaining  agreement 
was  entered  into  on  June  1,  1953  between 

.  Limited  of  Nanaimo,  B.C.,  and 

\  ancouver,  B.C.,  and  the  Confectionery 
Workers’  International  Union,  Local  468 
(AFL-TLC)  which  was  to  remain  in  force 
until  May  31,  1954.  During  April  1954, 
the  union  began  negotiating  with  the  com¬ 
pany  for  certain  changes  in  the  agreement. 
The  dispute  concerned  a  reduction  of 
working  hours  and  other  fringe  benefits,  and 
among  the  classifications  covered  by  the 
agreement  were  helpers  and  cake  wrappers. 
As  no  settlement  could  be  reached,  the 
dispute  was  carried  to  a  conciliation  officer 
and  then  to  a  provincial  conciliation  board. 
The  board’s  findings  were  not  acceptable  to 
either  party.  Subsequently,  the  union 
applied  for  a  supervised  strike  vote  and 
as  a  result  of  the  vote  the  union  called 
for  strike  action  at  the  premises  of  the 
company  in  Vancouver  on  July  8,  1954. 
In  view  of  the  strike  action  at  its  Van¬ 
couver  plant,  the  company  at  12:00  noon 
on  the  same  date  locked  out  the  employees 
at  its  Nanaimo  plant. 

The  insurance  ofiicer  was  of  the  opinion 
that  the  claimant  had  lost  her  employment 
by  reason  of  a  stoppage  of  work  due  to  a 
labour  dispute  at  the  premises  at  which  she 
was  employed  and  as  she  belonged  to  a 
grade  or  class  of  workers  covered  by  the 
bargaining  agreement  and  who  were  par¬ 
ticipating  and  directly  interested  in  the 
dispute,  he  disqualified  her,  pursuant  to 
Section  41  of  the  Act,  for  the  duration  of 
the  stoppage  of  work. 


On  August  12,  1954,  the  claimant  appealed 
to  a  court  of  referees  on  the  grounds  that 
she  was  not  a  member  of  the  union  in¬ 
volved  in  the  labour  dispute  nor  any  other 
union;  that  she  had  no  connection  with 
the  dispute  whatsoever;  that  before  the 
lockout  occurred  she  had  been  negotiating 
for  emploj^ment  in  a  restaurant  which  was 
to  open  on  August  13  and  that  she  had 
no  intention  of  returning  to  bakery  work. 

On  August  24,  1954,  the  manager  of  the 
company  wrote  a  letter  to  the  local  office 
of  the  Commission  wherein  he  stated  that 
the  claimant  was  temporarily  employed  on 
a  daily  basis  at  the  bakery,  that  she  “would 
not  have  been  working  for  (the  company) 
after  July  24,  1954,  at  the  very  latest”  and 
that  she  had  informed  him  that  she 
expected  to  obtain  employment  with  a 
restaurant  in  Nanaimo. 

The  case  came  before  a  court  of  referees 
on  August  25,  1954,  but  was  adjourned  the 
same  day  as  the  court  desired  information 
as  to  the  number  of  days  the  claimant 
had  worked  each  week  at  the  bakery  and 
the  days  she  had  drawn  benefit  during  the 
period  she  was  intermittently  employed 
there.  The  insurance  officer  reported  as 
follows : 

According  to  statements  made  each  week 
on  her  call  days,  during  the  period  31  May, 
1954,  to  7  July,  1954,  the  above-mentioned 
claimant  worked  on  the  following  individual 

dates  for  .  Bakery,  Nanaimo,  B.C.: 

31  May,  1954,  3,  4,  7,  11,  14,  17,  18,  21,  22,  25, 
28  and  29  June,  1954,  and  1,  2,  5  and  7  July, 
1954.  Except  for  8  June,  1954  when  she  was 
shown  as  being  not  available  on  UIC  485, 
Unemployment  Register,  claimant  was  paid 
benefit  for  all  the  remaining  days  in  the 
period  in  question. 

The  court  of  referees  was  in  complete 
disagreement  with  the  application  of  the 
Act  in  regard  to  casual  employees  who 
found  themselves  involuntarily  involved  in 
a  labour  dispute.  There  was  no  indication 
that  the  claimant  would  have  ever  become 
a  permanent  employee  of  the  bakery  or 
would  have  benefited  by  the  outcome  of 
the  dispute,  and  as  the  members  of  the 
court  found  no  latitude  under  the  Act  to 
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implement  their  personal  feelings  in  the 
matter  they  unanimousl.v  upheld  the  deci¬ 
sion  of  the  insurance  officer. 

The  claimant  appealed  to  the  Umpire. 

n  response  to  a  request  for  information  as 
to  whether  or  not  the  claimant  had  become 
employed  in  other  employment  since  her 

separation  Jrom  . . .  Bakery  on 

7,  1954,  the  insurance  officer  stated 
that  she  had  worked  from  August  12  to 
Angust  19,  1954,  as  a  waitress  in  a  cafe  in 
Aanaimo  and  that  on  September  23,  1954, 
she  commenced  steady  employment  as  a 
waitress  in  a  hotel  in  the  same  city. 

Conclusions:  The  complete  stoppage  of 
woik  which  took  place  at  the  Nanaimo 
plant  of  the  company  on  July  8,  1954,  bore 
diiect  relationsliip  to  the  dispute  which  had 
been  in  progress  for  some  time  between  the 
said  company  and  its  emplo.vees,  and  as  the 
dispute  was  connected  with  conditions  of 
employment  I  consider  that  the  stoppage 
of  work  was  due  to  a  labour  dispute  within 
the  meaning  of  Section  2(1)  (d)  of  the  Act. 
The  onl,v  c^uestion  to  be  determined,  there¬ 
fore,  is  whether  the  claimant  is  subject  to 
disqualification  pursuant  to  Section  41  of 
the  Act. 

The  claimant  had  been  regularly  employed 
by  the  same  employer  for  two,  three  or 
four  days  each  week  since  May  31,  1954, 
and  there  is  no  reason  to  believe  that,  but 
for  the  stoppage,  she  would  not  have  con¬ 
tinued  to  be  so  employed  after  July  7,  1954, 
and  at  least  until  July  24,  1954. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  claimant  was 
employ'ed  as  a  helper  and  cake  wrapper. 


As  these  classifications  were  among  those 
covered  by  the  bargaining  agreement  which 
was  under  discussion,  she  was  directly 
interested  in  the  labour  dispute,  inasmuch 
as  her  conditions  of  employment  stood  to 
be  affected  by  the  outcome  of  the  dispute 
regardless  of  the  fact  that  she  did  not 
belong  to  the  interested  union. 

I  consider,  therefore,  that  the  claimant 
was  rightfully  disqualified  by  the  insurance 
officer  pursuant  to  Section  41  of  the  Act 
as  from  July  8,  1954,  date  of  the  stoppage, 
but  direct  that  the  disquahfication  be 
lifted  as  of  July  24,  1954,  which  was  the 
date  fixed  by  the  employer  for  the  termina¬ 
tion  of  her  contract  of  service  with  the 
company,  or  on  the  date  on  which  the 
stoppage  of  work  ceased,  whichever  date 
is  the  earlier.  With  this  reservation,  the 
claimant’s  appeal  is  dismissed. 

I  am  fully  aware  that  the  construction 
which  I  have  put  on  the  words  “  . , . but 
this  disqualification  lasts  only  so  long  as 
the  stoppage  of  work  continues  . .  .”  which 
appear  in  Section  41(1)  of  the  Act,  is  not 
in  accordance  with  the  strict  interpretation 
which  my  predecessor  gave  in  one  of  his 
decisions,  namely  CU-B  152  (1946).  I  feel, 
however,  that  I  should  now  give  an  inter- 
pietation  which  would  be  more  in  keeping 
with  the  general  aims  of  social  legislation 
and  acknowledge  the  principle  that  a 
disqualification  under  that  section  should 
end  on  the  date  that  the  stoppage  of  work 
due  to  the  labour  dispute  ceases  to  be  in 
an,y  way’  the  effective  cause  of  a  claimant’s 
unemployment. 


71  Per  Cent  of  Workers  under  N.Y.  Pension  Plans  Pay  No  Contribution 


The  employer  pays  the  entire  contribu¬ 
tion  for  71  per  cent  of  the  920,000 
employees  covered  by  1,535  employer  self- 
administered  pension  plans  in  New  York 
State,  according  to  1952  data  recently  made 
public  by  the  state’s  Insurance  Depart¬ 
ment  in  Whose  Welfare?  A  Report  on 
Union  and  Employer  Welfare  Plans  in 
New  York. 

The  plans  studied  included  unilateral 
plans  as  "well  as  bilaterally  negotiated 
plans,  of  which  there  are  at  least  as  many 
in  the  state,  and  multi-employer  plans. 

A  study  by  the  state’s  Department  of 
Labor,  which  included  pension  plans  regard- 
le.ss  of  the  method  of  administration  but 
excluded  unilateral  plans,  reported  that  87 
per  cent  of  the  approximately  one  million 


emplo.vees  covered  by  collectivel.v-bargained 
pension  plans  in  the  state  paid  no  contri¬ 
bution,  as  of  January  1953. 

A  similar  stud.y  of  collectivel.y-bargaineil 
pension  plans  by  the  United  States  Bureau 
of  Labor  Statistics  as  of  earl.y  1954  found 
that  85  per  cent  of  covered  persons  in  the 
country’  are  under  non-contributor.y  plans. 
For  negotiated  healtli  and  life  in.surance 
plans,  the  figure  is  62  per  cent  under  non¬ 
contributory  plans. 

Total  coverage  of  negotiated  welfare 
plans  in  the  United  States  is  estimated  at 
11,290,000  union  workers,  an  increase  of 
more  than  3-6  million  since  mid-1950. 
These  figures  exclude  government  and 
railroad  workers,  for  whom  special  legisla¬ 
tion  exists. 
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Labour  Conditions 

in  Federal  Cioverninenl  Conlraets 


Wage  Schedules  Prepared  and  Contracts  Awarded  during  February 

Works  of  Construction,  Remodelling,  Repair  or  Demolition 

During  February  the  Department  of  Labour  prepared  108  wage  schedules  for  inclusion 
in  contracts  proposed  to  be  undertaken  by  departments  of  the  federal  Government  and 
its  Crown  corporations  in  various  areas  of  Canada,  for  works  of  construction,  remodelling, 
repair  or  demolition.  In  the  same  period,  a  total  of  87  contracts  in  these  categories  was 
awarded.  Particulars  of  these  contracts  appear  below. 

A  copy  of  the  wage  schedule  issued  for  each  contract  is  available  on  request  to  trade 
unions  concerned  or  to  others  who  have  a  bona  fide  interest  in  the  execution  of  the 
contract. 

(The  labour  conditions  included  in  each  of  the  contracts  listed  under  this  heading 

(a)  the  wage  rate  for  each  classification  of  labour  shown  in  the  wage  schedule  included 
in  the  contract  is  a  minimum  rate  only  and  contractors  and  subcontractors  are  not 
exempted  from  the  payment  of  higher  wages  in  any  instance  where,  during  the  continuation 
of  the  work,  wage  rates  in  excess  of  those  shown  in  the  wage  schedule  have  been  hxed  by 
provincial  legislation,  by  collective  agreements  in  the  district,  or  by  purrent  practice,  _ 

(b)  hours  of  work  shall  not  exceed  eight  in  the  day  and  44  in  the  week,  except  in 

emergency  conditions  approved  by  the  Minister  of  Labour:  _  t  n  n  t 

(c)  overtime  rates  of  pay  may  be  established  by  the  Minister  of  Labour  tor  all  hours 
worked  in  excess  of  eight  per  day  and  44  per  week;_ 

(d)  no  person  shall  be  discriminated  against  in  regard  to  employment  because  oi  ins 
race,  national  origin,  colour  or  religion,  nor  because  he  has  made  a  complaint  with  respect  to 
alleged  discrimination.) 


Contracts  for  the  Manufacture  of  Supplies  and  Equipment 

Contracts  awarded  in  February  for  the  manufacture  of  supplies  and  equipment  were 
as  follows: — • 


Department  No.  of  Contracts 

Agriculture  .  1 

Defence  Production  (January  report) .  252 

Post  Office  .  13 

R.C.M.P .  1 


Aggregate  Amount 
$  28,000.00 
4,430,746.00 
104,584.11 
1,600.00 


(The  labour  conditions  included  in  contracts  for  the  manufacture  of  supplies  and 
equipment  provide  that:  — 

(a)  all  persons  who  perform  labour  on  such  contracts  shall  be  paid  such  wages  as  are 
currently  paid  in  the  district  to  competent  workmen,  and  if  there  is  no  current  rate,  then 
a  fair  and  reasonable  rate;  but  in  no  event  shall  the  wages  paid  be  less  than  those 
established  by  the  laws  of  the  province  in  which  the  work  is  being  performed; 

(b)  the  working  hours  shall  be  those  fixed  by  the  custom  of  the  trade  in  the  district 
or,  if  there  be  no  such  custom,  then  fair  and  reasonable  hours; 

(c)  overtime  rates  of  pay  may  be  established  by  the  Minister  of  Labour  for  all  hours 
worked  in  excess  of  those  fixed  by  custom  of  the  trade  in  the  district  or  in  excess  of  fair 
and  reasonable  hours; 


The  Fair  Wages  and  Hours  of  Labour 
legislation  of  the  federal  Government  has 
the  purpose  of  insuring  that  all  Govern¬ 
ment  contracts  for  works  of  construction 
and  for  the  manufacture  of  supplies  and 
equipment  contain  provisions  to  secure 
the  payment  of  wages  generally  accepted 
as  fair  and  reasonable  in  each  trade  or 
classification  employed  in  the  district 
where  the  work  is  being  performed. 

The  practice  of  Government  depart¬ 
ments  and  those  Crown  corporations  to 
which  the  legislation  applies,  before 
entering  into  contracts  for  any  work  of 
construction,  remodelling,  repair  or  demo¬ 
lition,  is  to  obtain  wage  schedules  from 
the  Department  of  Labour,  showing  the 
applicable  wage  rate  for  each  classifica¬ 
tion  of  workmen  deemed  to  be  required 
in  the  execution  of  the  work.  These 


wage  schedules  are  thereupon  included 
with  other  relevant  labour  conditions  as 
terms  of  such  contracts  to  be  observed 
by  the  contractors. 

Wage  schedules  are  not  included  in 
contracts  for  the  manufacture  of  supplies 
and  equipment  because  it  is  not  possible 
to  determine  in  advance  the  classifica¬ 
tions  to  be  employed  in  the  execution 
of  a  contract.  A  statement  of  the  labour 
conditions  which  must  be  observed  in 
every  such  contract  is,  however,  included 
therein  and  is  of  the  same  nature  and 
effect  as  those  which  apply  in  works  of 
construction. 

Copies  of  the  federal  Government’s 
Fair  Wages  and  Hours  of  Labour  legis¬ 
lation  may  be  had  upon  request  to  the 
Industrial  Relations  Branch  of  the 
Department  of  Labour,  Ottawa. 
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(<i)  no  person  shall  be  discriminated  against  in 


regard  to 
has  made 


employment  because  of  his 
a  complaint  with  respect  to 


Wage  Claims  Received  and  Payments  made  during  February 

February  the  sum_  of  $2,572.94  was  collected  from  eight  employers  who  had 

kfs^amounTha^bren®^'  attached  to  their  contracts, 

this  amount  has  been  or  will  be  distributed  to  the  75  employees  concerned. 

Contracts  Containing  Fair  Wage  Schedules  Awarded  during  February 

Department  of  Agriculture 

La  Salle  River  Man.-_  Earl  Fossay  &  Richard  Desilets,  construction  of  Lewko  dam- 
®  Construction  Co,  construction  of  Hampson  dam.  Near  Pipestone  Man: 
Mid  West  &  Engineering  Co  Ltd,  construction  of  diversion  channel  with  dykes  from 
ripestone  Creek  to  Oak  Lake. 


Central  Mortgage  and  Housing  Corporation 

Cornwallis  N  S:  Eastern  Woodworkers  Ltd,  construction  of  housing  units  &  services. 
Eastern  Passage  N  S:  Lincoln  Construction  Co  Ltd,  site  grading,  drainage,  construction 
of  streets  &  water  &  sewer  systems,  HMCS  “Shearwater”.  Barriefield  Ont:  H  J 
McFarland  Construction  Ltd,  construction  of  Stage  II  school.  Hagersville  Ont:  Johnson 
T *  1  of  housing  units.  Edmonton  Alta:  North  Western  Utilities 

Ltd  supply  &  installation  of  gas  service  lines;  Burns  &  Dutton  Concrete  &  Construction 
Co  Ltd,  construction  of  housing  units.  Chilliwack  B  C:  Ed  Johnston,  landscaping  of 
housmg  units. 

Defence  Construction  (1951)  Limited 


Chatham  N  B:  New  Brunswick  Wire 
Fence  Co  Ltd,  construction  of  security  & 
perimeter  fencing.  Gagetown  N  B:  B 
Perini  &  Sons  (Canada)  Ltd,  construction 
of  various  bldgs.  Bagotville  Que:  Ovila 
Gauthier  Ltee,  strengthening  of  existing 
glulam  trusses  &  end  wall  in  drill  & 
recreation  hall.  Nicolet  Que:  Royalmount 
Construction  Ltd,  riprapping  of  Longue 
Pointe  causeway.  Valcartier  Que:  C  Jobin 
Ltee,  construction  of  barrack  block;  Tellier 
&  Groleau,  construction  of  sergeants’ 
quarters  &  officers’  quarters.  Ville  La  Salle 
Que:  Canadian  Pacific  Railway  Co,  *con- 
struction  of  railway  siding  to  bldgs. 
London  Ont:  John  Hayman  &  Sons  Co 
Ltd,  construction  of  inflammable  stores 
bldg.  Petawawa  Ont:  Robertson-Yates 

Building  & 

Moncton  N  B:  Canadian  National  Rail¬ 
ways,  *construction  of  railway  spur,  Berry 
Mills.  Renous  N  B:  Caldwell  Construc¬ 
tion  Co  Ltd,  alterations  to  bldgs.  Mont¬ 
real  Que:  Metropole  Ele'ctric  Inc.,  rewiring 
&  relighting  of  armoury.  Valcartier  Que: 
Magloire  Cauchon  Ltee,  construction  of 
extension  to  measurements  bldg;  A  Des- 
lauriers  &  Fils  Ltee,  repairing  roof,  addition 
of  ceiling,  modification  &  additions  to 
heating  &  ventilating  systems  for  ware¬ 
houses.  Petawawa  Ont:  Brant  Construc- 


Corp  Ltd,  construction  of  barrack  blocks, 
mess  &  outside  services;  Robertson-Yates 
Corp  Ltd,  construction  of  garages  &  POL 
service  station.  Toronto  Ont:  Gardiner- 
Wighton  Ltd,  construction  of  extension  to 
officers’  mess  bldg.  Winnipeg  Man:  G  F  D 
Bond,  construction  of  paved  road  &  trunk 
sewer  extension,  Fort  Osborne  Barracks; 
Peter  Leitch  Construction  Ltd,  construc¬ 
tion  of  officers’  quarters  &  sergeants’ 
quarters;  Claydon  Co  Ltd,  construction  of 
barrack  block,  lecture  training  bldg  &  unit 
drill  hall.  Edmonton  Alta :  Bennett  &  White 
(Alberta)  Ltd,  construction  of  lecture 
training  bldg,  sergeants’  quarters  &  ofllcers’ 
quarters;  Alexander  Construction  Ltd,  con¬ 
struction  of  unit  drill  hall,  seeding,  side¬ 
walks  &  gravelling,  Griesbach  Barracks. 

Maintenance 

tion  Co  Ltd,  interior  &  exterior  painting 
of  various  bldgs.  Picton  Ont:  Quinte 
Roofing  Ltd,  repairs  to  hangar  roofs; 
Warneke  Decorating  Co,  exterior  painting 
of  40  bldgs.  MacDonald  Man:  Heath  Con¬ 
struction  Ltd,  cubicling  of  bldgs,  RCAF 
Station.  Moose  Jaw  Sask:  Totem  Painting 
Co  Ltd,  interior  painting  of  various 
hangars  &  leantos.  Cold  Lake  Alta: 
McIntyre  Aluminum  Products  Ltd,  supply 
&  installation  of  standard  fly  screens  for 
various  bldgs,  RCAF  Station. 
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National  Harbours  Board 


Montreal  Harbour  Que:  Hewitt  Equipment  Ltd,  conversion  of  locomotive  cranes 
Nos  14  &  15  from  steam  to  diesel.  Port  Colborne  Ont:  Sterling  Electrical  Co  Ltd, 
electrical  conversion  of  frequency  sensitive  ecpiipment  &  driven  equipment  fiom  25  to 
60  cycle  power. 

National  Research  Council 


Ottawa  Ont:  M  J  Siilpher  &  Sons  Ltd,  construction  of  inflammable  stores  bldg. 


Department  of  Northern  Affairs  and  National  Resources 

National  Park  Alta:  E  H  Burnham  &  R  M  Burnham,  construction  of  residences 


Department  of  Public  Works 


Banff 


Charlottetown  P  E  /.•  Bruce  Stewart  & 
Co  Ltd,  ^repairs  to  tug  “Peel”;  Bruce 
Stewart  &  Co  Ltd,  ^renewals  &  repairs  to 
dredge  “PWD  No  9”.  Dayspring  N  S: 
Mosher  &  Rawding  Ltd,  wharf  extension. 
Larry’s  River  N  S:  Chisholm  Construction 
Co  Ltd,  breakwater  repairs.  Liverpool 
N  S:  Rodne3^  Contractors  Ltd,  erection  of 
public  bldg.  Pictou  N  S:  Ferguson  Indus¬ 
tries  Ltd,  ^construction  of  tug  boat; 
Ferguson  Industries  Ltd,  *construction  of 
steel  tug  boats;  Ferguson  Industries  Ltd, 
^repairs  to  dredge  “PWD  No  20”;  Ferguson 
Industries,  Ltd,  ^renewals  &  repairs  to 
tug  “Pugwash”;  Ferguson  Industries  Ltd, 
^renewals  &  repairs  to  tug  “Fredericton”. 
Little  Pokemouche  Gully  N  R.'  J  W  &  J 
Anderson  Ltd,  construction  of  wharf.  Sack- 
ville  N  B:  M  F  Schurraan  Co  Ltd,  con¬ 
struction  of  laboratorju  Mount  Allison 
Universit\u  Grande  Riviere  Que:  Marcel 
Cauvier  &  J  E  Keays,  training  works 
reconstruction.  Lauzon  Que:  Davie  Ship¬ 
building  Ltd,  *repairs  to  tug  “Bersimis”. 
Ste  Anne  de  la  Pocatiere  Que:  M  Louis 
Frenette,  improvements  to  heating  system. 
Science  Service  Laboratory,  Seven  Islands 
Que:  H  J  O’Connell  Ltd,  w’ater  pipeline 
connection  to  Town  of  Seven  Islands  water 
system.  Arnprior  Ont:  J  D  Sanderson  Co, 
new  roofing  on  No  2  hangar,  Civil  Defence 
College,  Cobalt  Ont:  Hill-Clark-Francis 
Ltd,  erection  of  public  bldg.  London,  Ont: 
McKay-Cocker  Construction  Ltd,  new 
coping  &  repairs  to  face  masonry, 
PsjThiatric  Institute,  Westminster  Hospital. 
Ottawa  Ont:  Tessier  Construction  Ltd, 
construction  of  storage  shed  for  FDC  & 
addition  to  existing  storage  .shed,  Rideau 
Hall;  Campbell  Steel  &  Iron  Works  Ltd, 
repairs  to  boiler,  Fuel  Testing  Plant,  Booth 
Street;  Bedard-Girard  Ltd,  alterations  & 


installation  of  ventilation  system,  trans¬ 
former  room,  Jackson  Bldg;  Ottawa 
Plumbing  &  Heating  Ltd,  piping  changes, 
Rideau  Hall;  Otis  Elevator  Co  Ltd,  instal¬ 
lation  of  mercury  arc  rectifier  for  elevators, 
Centre  Block,  Parliament  Bldgs;  Otis 
Elevator  Co  Ltd,  mercury  arc  rectifiers  for 
elevators,  Daly  Bldg;  Edgar  Dagenais, 
alterations  to  ground  floor,  Elgin  Annex; 
Jos  R  Statham,  alterations,  etc,  Jackson 
Bldg;  Goldstein  Bros,  installation  of  elec¬ 
trical  lights,  etc,  Bolo  Drome;  Murphj- 
Gamble  Ltd,  lajdng  of  linoleum.  No  8 
Temporary  Bldg;  A  Lanctot  Construction 
Co,  postal  accommodation,  House  of 
Commons;  M  Pharand  Construction,  alter¬ 
ations  &  electrical  work,  “B”  Building. 
Oiven  Sound  Ont:  Russel-Hipwell  Engines 
Ltd,  ^construction  steel  tug  hull.  Port 
Arthur  Ont:  Claydon  Co  Ltd,  alterations  to 
public  bldg.  St.  Catharines  Ont:  Tope 
Construction  Co,  construction  of  public 
bldg.  Toronto  Ont:  Canadian  Dredge  & 
Dock  Co  Ltd,  ^dredging.  Fort  Qu’Appelle 
Sask:  Freoschl  &  Heisler  Ltd,  construc¬ 
tion  of  staff  residence,  Indian  Hospital. 
Castlegar  B  C:  Strange  Construction  Co 
Ltd,  erection  of  public  bldg.  Esquimalt 
B  C:  Pacific  Piledriving  Co  Ltd,  dolphin 
construction.  Leanchoil  B  C:  Square  M 
Construction  Ltd,  repair  or  replacement  of 
two  intermediate  piers.  Kicking  Horse 
River  bridge,  Yoho  National  Park.  Mission 
City  B  C:  C  J  Oliver  Ltd,  alterations  & 
additions  to  public  bldg.  Vancouver  B  C: 
Allied  Builders  Ltd,  *construction  of  tug. 
Victoria,  B  C:  Grinnell  Co  of  Canada,  Ltd, 
supply  &  installation  of  automatic  sprinkler 
S3'stem,  Hydrographic  Warehouse;  Otis 
Elevator  Co  Ltd,  repairs  to  passenger 
elevators,  Belmont  Bldg. 


Department  of  Transport 

Goose  Airport  Labrador:  Terminal  Construction  Co  Ltd,  construction  of  transmitter 
bldg,  power  house,  etc.  Namao  Alta:  Crown  Paving  Co  Ltd,  additional  airport  develop¬ 
ment.  Primrose  Lake  Alta:  Leonard  Gregory,  perimeter  survey;  Yellowhead  Construc¬ 
tion  Co  Ltd,  perimeter  survey;  Sidney  Harding,  perimeter  surveju 
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Strikes  and  Lockouts 


Canada  February  1955* 

Time  lost  in  industrial  disputes  resulting 
in  work  stoppages  decreased  sharply  during 
February  and  was  the  lowest  recorded 
since  March  1954.  Only  four  new  stop¬ 
pages,  involving  few  workers,  began  during 
February. 

More  than  three-ciuarters  of  the  time 
lost  in  February  was  caused  by  two 
stoppages  involving  plumbing  and  heating 
equipment  factory  workers  at  Toronto^, 
Ont.,  and  linoleum  factory  workers  at 
Montreal  and  Farnham,  Que. 

The  question  of  increased  wages  and 
related  issues  was  a  factor  in  eight  of 
the  eleven  stoppages  in  existence  during 
February.  Of  the  other  disputes,  two 
arose  over  union  questions  and  one  over 
causes  affecting  working  conditions. 

Preliminary  figures  for  February  1955 
show  a  total  of  11  strikes  and  lockouts 
in  existence,  involving  2,587  workers,  with 
a  time  loss  of  20.055  man-days,  compared 
with  16  strikes  and  lockouts  in  January 
1955,  with  11,106  workers  involved  and  a 
loss  of  218,145  days.  In  February  1954 
there  were  17  strikes  and  lockouts,  4,631 
workers  involved  and  a  loss  of  52.270  days. 

For  the  first  two  months  of  1955  pre¬ 
liminary  figures  show  a  total  of  20  strikes 
and  lockouts,  involving  11,196  workers,  with 
a  time  loss  of  238.200  man-daj's.  In  the 


same  period  in  1954  there  were  31  strikes 
and  lockouts,  11,368  workers  involved  and 
a  loss  of  209,239  days. 

Based  on  the  number  of  non-agricultural 
wage  and  salary  workers  in  Canada  the 
time  lost  in  February  1955  was  0-02  per 
cent  of  the  estimated  working  time; 
January  1955,  0-26  per  cent;  February 
1954,  0-06  per  cent;  the  first  two  months 
of  1955,  0-14  per  cent;  and  the  first  two 
months  of  1954,  0-13  per  cent. 

Of  the  11  stoppages  in  existence  during 
February  three  were  settled  in  favour  of 
the  employers,  two  were  compromise  settle¬ 
ments  and  two  were  indefinite  in  result, 
work  being  resumed  pending  final  settle¬ 
ment.  At  the  end  of  the  month  four 
stoppages  were  still  in  existence. 

(The  record  does  not  include  minor  strikes 
such  as  are  defined  in  a  footnote  to 
Table  G-1  nor  does  it  include  strikes  and 
lockouts  about  which  information  has  been 
received  indicating  that  employment  condi¬ 
tions  are  no  longer  affected  but  which  the 
unions  concerned  have  not  declared  termin¬ 
ated.  ^  Strikes  and  lockouts  of  this  nature 
still  in  progress  are:  compositors,  etc.,  at 
Winnipeg,  Man.,  which  began  on  hmvember 
8,  1945.  and  at  Ottawa  and  Hamilton,  Ont., 
and  Edmonton,  Alta.,  on  May  30,  1946; 
waitresses  at  Timmins,  Ont.,  on  May  23, 
1952^;  garage  workers  at  Saint  John,  "N.B., 
on  February  9,  1953;  and  women's  clothing 
factory  workers  at  Montreal,  Que.,  on 
Februarj'  23,  1954.) 


Great  Britain  and  Other  Countries 


(The  latest  available  information  as  to 
strikes  and  lockouts  in  various  countries  is 
given  here  from  month  to  month.  Statistics 
given  in  the  annual  review  and  in  this 
article  are  taken  from  the  government 
publications  of  the  countries  concerned  or 
fi'om  the  International  Labour  Office  Year 
Book  of  Lahour  HtntifsiicH.) 

Great  Britain  and  Northern  Ireland 

According  to  the  Briti.sh  Ministry  oj 
Labour  Gazette,  the  number  of  work 
stoppages  in  Great  Britain  and  Northern 
Ireland  beginning  in  December  1954  was 
130  and  21  were  still  in  progress  from  the 
previous  month,  making  a  total  of  151 
during  the  month.  In  all  stoppages  of 


*See  Tables  G-1  and  G-2  at  back  of  book. 


work  in  jirogress  33,500  workers  were 
involved  and  a  lime  loss  of  82,000  days 
caused. 

Of  the  130  disputes  leading  to  stoppages 
of  work  that  began  in  December,  seven, 
directly  involving  1,200  workers,  arose 
over  demands  for  advances  in  wages,  and 
59,  directly  involving  8,500  workers,  over 
other  wage  questions;  six,  directly  involv¬ 
ing  600  workers,  over  questions  as  to 
working  hours;  11,  directly  involving  12,200 
workers,  over  questions  respecting  the 
employment  of  particular  classes  or  persons; 
43,  directly  involving  2,200  workers,  over 
other  questions  respecting  working  arrange¬ 
ments;  two,  directly  involving  100  wmrkers, 
over  questions  of  trade  union  principle; 
and  two,  directly  involving  800  workers, 
were  in  support  of  workers  involved  in 
other  disputes. 
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Australia 

The  Australian  Monthly  Bulletin  of 
Employment  Statistics  for  November  1954 
reported  a  total  of  389  industrial  disputes 
resulting  in  work  stoppages  during  the  first 
quarter  of  1954,  involving  82,562  workers 


and  a  time  loss  of  139,849  working  days; 
during  the  second  quarter  of  1954,  353 
stoppages,  81,788  workers  and  a  loss  of 
174,623  days;-  and  for  the  third  quarter  of 
1954,  447  stoppages,  123,041  workers  and  a 
loss  of  247,976  days. 


Prices  and  the  Cost  of  Living* 


Consumer  Price  Index,  March  1,  1955 

The  consumer  price  index  (1949  =  100) 
for  Canada  declined  from  116-3  to  116-0 
between  February  1  and  March  1.  It  was 
the  fourth  consecutive  monthly  decrease 
and  brought  the  index  to  the  lowest  point 
in  ten  months. 

The  change  was  largely  attributable  to  a 
decline  in  the  food  index,  which  moved 
from  111-5  to  110-7,  the  same  level  as  a 
year  ago.  The  change  in  the  food  index 
reflected  a  10-cent  decrease  in  coffee  and 
slightly  lower  prices  for  all  cuts  of  meat 
except  veal,  which  outweighed  increases  for 
tea,  eggs  and  potatoes. 

Both  clothing  and  household  operation 
indexes  decreased  0-1  points,  the  former 
moving  from  108-1  to  108-0  and  the  latter 
from  117-1  to  117-0.  Price  changes 
within  these  groups  were  small  and 
scattered. 

The  index  of  other  commodities  and 
services  remained  unchanged  at  118-3. 
Counterbalancing  changes  were  registered 
as  lower  prices  for  automobiles  and 
batteries  were  offset  by  increases  in  tires, 
automobile  maintenance,  public  transporta¬ 
tion  and  newspapers. 

The  only  group  to  advance  was  shelter, 
which  changed  from  128-5  to  128-6. 

The  index  one  year  earlier  (March  1, 
1954)  was  115-5.  Group  indexes  on  that 
date  were;  food  110-7,  shelter  125-6,  cloth¬ 
ing  109-8,  household  operation  117-6  and 
other  commodities  and  services  116-6. 

City  Consumer  Price  Indexes,  February  1955 

Changes  in  regional  city  consumer  price 
indexes  (1949  =  100)  between  January  3  and 
February  1  were  small  as  indexes  for  three 
centres  moved  higher,  two  were  unchanged 
and  five  moved  down. 

Lower  food  prices  were  general  with  the 
exception  of  small  advances  in  St.  John’s 
and  Montreal.  Shelter  indexes  were  slightly 


*iSee  Tables  F-1  and  F-2  at  back  of  book. 


higher  due  to  increases  in  rents  in  four 
centres;  no  changes  occurred  in  the  remain¬ 
ing  six.  Group  indexes  for  clothing  and 
household  operation  were  unchanged  at 
almost  all  centres,  while  other  commodi¬ 
ties  and  services  advanced  in  four  cities 
and  remained  unchanged  in  six.  Higher 
hospital  charges  in  Halifax,  Saint  John, 
Ottawa  and  Calgary  were  mainly  respon¬ 
sible  for  the  increases  in  the  other  commod¬ 
ities  and  services  group. 

Regional  consumer  price  index  point 
changes  between  January  3  and  February  1 
were  as  follows:  Toronto  —0-2  to  118-7; 
Winnipeg  — 0-1  to  115-4;  Saskatoon-Ilegina 
—0-1  to  113-8;  Edmonton-Calgary  —0-1  to 
114-5;  Vancouver  —0-1  to  118-3;  Halifax 
-fO-3  to  114-6;  Saint  John  -[-0-2  to  117-6; 
St.  John’s  +0-1  to  102-7.t  Montreal  and 
Ottawa  remained  unchanged  at  117-1  and 
117-0  respectively. 

Wholesale  Prices,  February  1955 

Canada’s  wholesale  price  index  (1935- 
39  =  100)  advanced  0-8  per  cent  in  February 
to  217-4  from  215-7  in  the  preceding  month. 
There  were  increases  in  all  eight  sub¬ 
groups.  Largest  rise,  3-5  per  cent,  occurred 
in  the  non-ferrous  metals  group,  which  rose 
to  176-6  from  170-6  as  a  result  of  firmness 
in  copper  and  its  products,  gold,  tin  and 
silver. 

Fibres,  textiles  and  textile  products  in¬ 
creased  0-9  per  cent  to  226-0  from  224-0. 
Wood,  wood  products  and  paper  as  a  group 
advanced  0-8  per  cent  to  292-0  from  289-7, 
partly  because  of  a  higher  rate  for  the 
United  States  dollar.  This  was  reflected  in 
increases  in  export  prices  of  newsprint, 
wood  pulp  and  cedar  shingles.  Firmer 
prices  in  the  steel  scrap  and  hardware  sub¬ 
groups  moved  iron  and  its  products  up  to 
216-0  from  214-5  for  a  gain  of  0-7  per  cent. 

Vegetable  products  gained  0-5  per  cent 
to  198-2  from  197-2,  chemical  products  rose 
0-3  per  cent  to  177-1  from  176-6,  animal 


tOn  base  June  1951=100. 
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products  advanced  0-1  per  cent  to  226-7 
from  226-5,  non-metallic  minerals  regis¬ 
tered  a  gain  of  0-1  per  cent  to  176-6  from 
176-4. 

Canadian  farm  product  prices  at  ter¬ 
minal  markets  receded  0-2  per  cent  to 
206-1  from  206-5  in  January.  Animal 
products  dropped  1  per  cent  to  245-8  from 
248-4  and  field  products  rose  1-2  per  cent 
to  166-4  from  164-5. 

The  residential  building  material  price 
index  moved  up  0-2  per  cent  to  279-1 
from  278-5.  Non-residential  building 
materials  index  advanced  0-2  per  cent  to 
121-3  from  121-1. 

U.S.  Consumer  Price  Index 

The  United  States  consumer  price  index 
(1947-49=100)  has  been  unchanged  for 
three  months.  In  December,  January  and 


February,  at  the  middle  of  the  month,  it 
was  114-3,  the  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics 
has  reported. 

At  114-3,  the  index  was  0-6  per  cent 
below  a  year  earlier  and  12-3  per  cent 
higher  than  the  pre-Korean  level  of  June 
1950. 

U.K.  Index  of  Retail  Prices,  December  1954 

The  index  of  retail  prices  compiled 
by  the  United  Kingdom  Ministry  of 
Labour  was  still  rising  at  the  end  of 
1954.  In  mid-December  it  stood  at  109-8 
(Jan.  1952  =  100),  up  from  109-2  in  mid- 
November. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  year  it  was 
105-8.  In  February  it  dropped  to  105-6 
but  since  then,  except  for  slight  declines  in 
May,  August  and  September,  rose  steadily 
all  year.  Average  index  for  the  whole  year 
was  107-7. 


Per  Capita  Income  in  India 

Last  Year 

Was  $59.62 

The  per  capita  income  in  India  in 

The  per 

capita  income 

in  earlier 

1954  was  Rs.  283.9  ($59.62)  at  current 

years  was  as 

follows: — 

prices.  Finance  Minister  C.D.Deshmukh 

Current 

1948-49 

said  last  month  in  the  House  of  the 

Year 

Prices 

Prices 

People.  At  1948-49  prices  it  was  Rs. 

1953 . 

...  $56.16 

$54.20 

251.7  ($55.97). 

1952 . 

...  $57.65 

$52.90 
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Publications  Recently  Received 

in  Department  of  Labour  Library 


The  publications  listed  below  are  not 
for  sale  by  the  Department  of  Labour. 
Persons  wishing  to  purchase  them  should 
communicate  with  the  publishers.  Publica¬ 
tions  listed  may  be  borrowed,  free  of 
charge,  by  making  application  to  the 
Librarian,  Department  of  Labour,  Ottawa. 
Students  must  aprply  through  the  library 
of  their  institution.  Applications  for  loans 
should  give  the  number  (numeral)  of  the 
publication  desired  and  the  month  in  which, 
it  was  listed  in  the  L.abour  G.-^zette. 

List  No,  80. 

Business 

1.  Alberta.  Department  of  Industries 
and  Labour.  Bureau  of  Statistics. 

Review  of  Bitsiness  Conditions,  Alberta, 
1954-  Edmonton,  1955.  Pp.  9. 

2.  British  Columbia.  Bureau  of 
Economics  and  Statistics.  Summary  of 
Business  Activity  in  British  Columbia,  1954, 
containing  a  Statistical  Supplement  for  the 
Years  1939-54-  Victoria,  1955.  Pp.  29,  18. 

3.  Canada.  Bureau  of  Statistics. 
Inventories  and  Shipments  in  Manufac¬ 
turing  Industries ;  Revised  Base  Series, 
1949-1951.  Ottawa,  Queen’s  Printer,  1954. 
Pp.  81. 

4.  National  Industrial  Conference 
Board.  The  Business  Outlook,  1955.  New 
York,  1954.  Pp.  76. 

Discrimination  in  Employment 

5.  National  Conference  of  Christians 

and  Jews.  A  Fair  Chance  for  All 
Americans:  Four  Business  Leaders  tell  how 
Their  Firms  put  This  Policy  into  Action. 
New  York,  1954.  Pp.  18.  Contains  articles 
on  the  hiring  of  negroes  by  their  firms  by 
Frank  M.  Folsom,  President,  R.C.A.,  M.  J. 
Spiegel,  Chairman  of  the  Board,  Spiegel, 
Inc.,  Ivan  L.  Willis,  VicePresident,  Inter¬ 
national  Harvester  Company,  and  C.  V. 
Martin,  Vice-President  and  General  Man¬ 
ager,  Carson  Pirie  Scott  &  Co. 

6.  National  Conference  of  Christians 

and  Jews.  Industry’s  New  Frontier:  Good 
Human  Relations  within  the  Plant;  Team 
Work  on  the  Job;  stimulated  Plant  Morale; 
Two-Way  Communication;  an  In-Plant 
Adult  Education  Program  developed  by  the 
National  Conference  of  Christians  and 
Jews.  New  York.  1952?  Pp.  7. 


7.  National  Conference  of  Christians 
and  Jews.  Programs  and  Services  in 
Human  Relations  for  Business  and  Indus¬ 
try  .  . .  New  York,  1954?  Pp.  10. 

8.  Roper,  Elmo  Burns.  The  High  Cost 
of  Discrimination:  the  Waste  in  Man¬ 
power,  Morale  and  Productivity  costs 
American  Industry  $30  Billion  a  Year. 
New  York,  •  National  Conference  of 
Christians  and  Jews,  1954?  Pp.  18. 

9.  Seidenberg,  Jacob.  Negroes  in  the 
Work  Group:  How  33  Business  and  Indus¬ 
trial  Firms  offered  Equal  Employment 
Opportunities  to  All;  Summary  of  a 
Research  Study  conducted  by  the  New 
York  State  School  of  Industrial  and  Labor 
Relations  cd  Cornell  University.  New  York, 
National  Conference  of  Christians  and 
Jews,  1954.  Pp.  15. 

10.  U.S.  President’s  Committee  on  Gov¬ 
ernment  Contracts.  Equcd  Opportunity  is 
Good  Business.  Washington,  G.P.O..  1954. 
Pp.  13. 

Economic  Conditions 

11.  Canada.  Bureau  of  Statistics. 

Government  Transactions  related  to  the 
National  Accounts,  1926-1951.  Supplement 
no.  1  to  the  National  Accounts.  Ottawa, 
Queen’s  Printer,  1952.  Pp.  35. 

12.  Commonwealth  Consultative  Com¬ 
mittee  on  South  and  South-East  Asia. 
The  Colombo  Plan  for  Co-operative 
Economic  Development  in  South  and  South- 
East  Asia.  Third  Annual  Report  of  the 
Consultative  Committee,  Ottawa,  October, 
1954.  Ottawa,  Queen’s  Printer,  1954. 
Pp.  156. 

13.  National  Industrial  Couference 
Board.  Convertibility  and  Foreign  Trade, 
by  J.  Frank  Gaston,  and  others.  New 
York,  cl954.  Pp.  159. 

Efficiency,  Industrial 

14.  International  Association  of  Machin¬ 
ists.  Research  Department.  Whcd’s 
IT  rong  with  Job  Evaluation,  a  Trade  Union 
Manual.  Washington,  1954.  Pp.  100. 

15.  Lesperance,  Jean  Paul.  Economics 
and  Techniques  of  Motion  and  Time 
Study.  Dubuque,  W.  C.  Brown  Co., 
1953.  Pp.  258. 

16.  Peterson,  Robert  Lenus.  Brief 
Revieio  of  Modern  Office  Machines. 
Urbana,  n.d.  Pp.  14. 
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17.  Soper,  Goodreau.  .4  Check  List  of 
Retail  Cost-Cutting  Ideas.  Urbana,  n.d. 
Pp.  4. 

Human  Relations 

18.  Finlay,  William  Walter.  Hu  man 

Behavior  in  Industry,  by  William  W. 
Finlay.  A.  Q.  Sartain,  and  Willis  M.  Tate. 
New  York.  McGraw-Hill.  1954.  Pp.  247. 

19.  International  Labour  Office.  Human 
Relations  in  the  Iron  and  Steel  Industry. 
Third  item  on  the  agenda.  Geneva,  1954. 
Pp.  138. 

20.  Roethlisberger,  Fritz  Jules.  Train¬ 
ing  for  Human  Relations;  an  Interim 
Report  of  a  Program  for  Adanced  Training 
and  Research  in  Human  Relations,  1951- 
1964,  bj'  F.  J.  Roethhsberger  with  the  assist¬ 
ance  and  collaboration  of  George  F.  F. 
Lombard  and  Harriet  0.  Ronken.  Boston, 
Harvard  Lmiversity,  Division  of  Research, 
Graduate  School  of  Business  Administra¬ 
tion,  1954.  Pp.  198. 

Industrial  Health 

21.  Baisden,  Richard  N.  Health  Insur¬ 
ance:  Major  Types  of  Health  and  Welfare 
Plans;  Principles  of  Health  Organization; 
Comprehensive  Care  through  Prepayment 
Plans,  by  Richard  N.  Baisden.  Lee  Bam¬ 
berger,  John  Hutchinson.  Los  Angeles, 
Institute  of  Industrial  Relations,  University 
of  California,  1954.  Pp.  29. 

22.  International  Ladies’  Garment 
Workers’  Union.  Health  and  WYlfare 
Committee.  Health  and  Welfare  Services 
bringing  More  Happiness  and  Security  to 
the  Men  and  Women  of  the  International 
Ladies'  Garment  Workers’  Union;  based 
upon  Report  for  the  Years  1950,  1961  and 
1952  prepared  by  the  Health  and  Welfare 
Committee  of  the  General  Executive  Board, 
I.L.G.W.U.  2nd  ed.  New  York,  1954. 
Pp.  58. 

23.  International  Union,  LInited  Auto¬ 
mobile,  Aircraft  and  Agricultural  Imple¬ 
ment  WMrkers  of  America.  Facts  about 
Silicosis:  What  it  is;  What  can  be  done 
about  it.  Detroit,  1954?  Pp.  5. 

24.  National  Safety  Council.  The 
Woman  on  the  Job,  Her  Health  and 
Safety,  by  Marian  Rolen,  Chicago,  1954. 
Pp.  88. 

25.  New  South  Wales.  Department  of 
Public  Health.  Division  of  Industrial 
H  ygiene.  An  Investigation  into  the  Hecdth 
Hazards  in  Gas  Distribution  in  Sydney,  by 
Cyril  J.  Cummins,  and  Herbert  E.  G. 
Ra.vner.  Sydney,  Government  Printer, 
1953.  Pp.  16. 

26.  President’s  Conference  on  Occupa¬ 
tional  Safety,  Washington,  D.C.,  1954. 


Proceedings,  May  4-d,  1954.  Washington, 
G.P.O.,  1954.  Pp.  134. 

27.  Saskatchewan.  Department  of 
Social  Welfare  and  Rehabilitation. 

Annual  Report  for  the  Fiscal  Year,  April  1, 
1963  to  March  31,  1954.  Regina,  Queen’s 
Printer,  1954.  Pp.  99. 

28.  U.S.  Bureau  of  Labor  Standards. 
Benzene  (Benzol)  Chemiccd  Safety  Chart. 
Washington,  G.P.O.,  1954.  1  chart. 

Industry 

29.  Dominion  Brewers  Association. 

Facts  on  the  Brewing  Industry  in  Canada. 
A  Supplement  to  the  1948  Edition.  Ottawa, 
1954.  Pp.  48. 

30.  Knox,  Frank  Albert.  The  Canadian 
Electrical  Manufacturing  Industry,  an 
Economic  Analysis  by  F.  A.  Knoy  in  asso¬ 
ciation  with  C.  L.  Barber  and  D.  W.  Slater 
for  the  Canadian  Electrical  Manufacturers 
Association.  Toronto,  Canadian  Electrical 
Manufacturers  Association,  1955.  Pp.  91. 

31.  New  England  Governors’  Committee 

on  the  Textile  Industry.  Report  on  the 
New  England  Textile  Industry  by  Com¬ 
mittee  appointed  by  the  Conference  of  New 
England  Governors,  1952.  n.p.,  1952? 

Pp.  317.  Seymour  E.  Harris,  chairman. 

32.  Organization  for  European  Eco¬ 
nomic  Co-operation.  Timber  Industry  in 
Europe.  Paris,  1954.  Pp.  108. 

33.  Roberts,  Leslie.  From  Three  Men. 
Written  by  Leslie  Roberts  and  Illustrated 
by  Albert  Cloutier  for  Dominion  Rubber. 
Montreal,  Dominion  Rubber  Company 
Limited,  1954.  Pp.  55.  The  history  of 
the  Dominion  Rubber  Company  Limited. 

Labour  Bureaus 

34.  Canada.  Department  of  Labour. 

Annual  Report  for  the  hiscal  1  ear  ended 
March  31,  1964-  Ottawa,  Queen’s  Printer, 
1954.  Pp.  83. 

35.  Illinois.  Department  of  Labor. 

Annual  Report,  1963-1054.  Chicago,  1954. 
Pp.  72. 

36.  India.  Ministry  of  Labour.  Office 
of  the  Chief  Adviser  Factories.  Annual 
Report  for  the  Year  1953  on  the  Working 
of  the  Indian  Dock  Labourers  Act,  1934 
and  the  Indian  Dock  Labourers  Regula¬ 
tions,  1948.  New  Delhi,  1954.  Pp.  22. 

37.  Pennsylvania.  Labor  Relations 
Board.  Seventeenth  Annual  Report  for  the 
Calendar  Year  ended  December  31,  1953. 
Harrisburg,  1954.  Pp.  132. 

38.  U.S.  Bureau  of  Labor  Standards. 
Labor  Offices  in  the  United  States  and  in 
Canada,  September,  1954.  Washington, 
G.P.O.,  1954.  Pp.  41. 
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39.  Uttar  Pradesh.  Chief  Inspector  of 
Factories.  Annual  Report  on  the  Working 
of  the  Payment  of  Wages  Act,  1936  in 
Uttar  Pradesh  for  the  Year  1961. 
Allahabad,  Superintendent,  Printing  and 
Stationery,  1954.  Pp.  74. 

40.  Wisconsin.  Employment  Relations 
Board.  Sixteenth  Annual  Report  for  the 
Fiscal  Year  ended  June  30,  1954-  Madison, 
1954.  Pp.  36. 

Labour  Laws  and  Legislation 

41.  Canada.  Department  of  Labour. 
Legislation  Branch.  W  orkmen’s  Com¬ 
pensation  in  Canada,  a  Comparison  of 
Provincial  Laws.  Ottawa,  1954.  Pp.  41. 

42.  Dellin,  L.  A.  D.  Trade  Unions  and 
Labor  Legislation  in  Bulgaria,  1878-1953. 
New  York,  Mid-European  Studies  Center, 
1953.  Pp.  30. 

43.  Trasko,  Victoria  M.,  comp.  Occu¬ 
pational  Health  and  Safety  Legislation,  a 
Compilation  of  State  Laws  and  Regula¬ 
tions.  Washington,  G.P.O.,  1954.  Pp.  315. 

44.  U.S.  Bureau  of  Employment 
Security.  Comparison  of  State  Unemploy¬ 
ment  Insurance  Laws  as  of  August  1954. 
Washington,  G.P.O.,  1954.  Pp.  131. 

45.  U.S.  Bureau  of  Labor  Standards. 
A  Guide  to  State  Mediation  Laws  and 
Agencies.  Washington,  G.P.O.,  1954.  Pp.  57. 

46.  U.S.  Women’s  Bureau.  State  Labor 
Laws  for  Women,  July  15,  1954,  Connecti¬ 
cut.  Washington,  1954.  Pp.  5. 

Labour  Organization 

47.  British  Columbia  Trade  Union  Con¬ 
gress.  Proceedings,  Second  Annual  Con¬ 
vention,  Vancouver,  B.C.,  October  13th. 
14th,  15th,  1954.  Vancouver,  1954.  Pp.  24. 

48.  International  Ladies’  Garment 
Workers’  Union.  Educational  Depart¬ 
ment.  Manual  for  Education  Committees, 

1. L.G.W.U.  Let’s  go!  How  You  can  get 
going,  the  Why,  What,  When  and  How 
for  Your  Committee  in  running  Classes, 
Lectures  and  Social  Activities  to  benefit 
Your  Local.  Helps  You,  Your  Shop,  Your 
Local,  Your  Union  and  Your  Community. 
New  York,  1954?  Pp.  20. 

49.  Metal  Workers’  Union  (Israel). 
Metal  Workers  in  Israel.  Tel  Aviv,  1954. 
Pp.  35. 

Labour  Supply 

50.  International  Association  of  Per¬ 
sonnel  in  Employment  Security.  Pro¬ 
ceedings  of  the  Forty-First  Annual  Con¬ 
vention,  Asheville,  North  Carolina,  June  1, 

2,  3,  4>  1954.  Cleveland?  1954.  Pp.  67. 

51.  National  Manpower  Council.  A 
Policy  for  Skilled  Manpower:  A  Statement 


by  the  Council  with  Facts  and  Issues 
prepared  by  the  Research  Staff.  New  York. 
Columbia  University  Press,  1954.  Pp.  299. 

52.  U.S.  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics. 
Manpower  Resources  in  Physics,  1951;  a 
Study  conducted  jointly  by  U.S.  Dept,  of 
Labor,  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics,  and 
Federal  Security  Agency,  Office  of  Educa¬ 
tion,  January  1952.  Washington,  Published 
by  National  Scientific  Register,  1952. 
Pp.  46. 

53.  U.S.  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics. 

Personnel  Resources  in  the  Social  Sciences 
and  Humanities ;  a  Survey  of  the  Character¬ 
istics  and  Economic  Status  of  Professional 
Workers  in  I4  Fields  of  Specialization. 
Washington.  G.P.O.,  1954.  Pp.  140. 

54.  U.S.  National  Science  Eoundation. 
Manpower  Resources  in  the  Earth  Sciences ; 
a  Study  conducted  jointly  by  the  National 
Science  Foundation,  and  the  U.S.  Dept,  of 
Labor,  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics.  Wash¬ 
ington,  G.P.O.,  1954.  Pp.  75. 

Labouring  Classes 

55.  Canada.  Department  of  Labour. 
Legislation  Branch.  Provincial  Labour 
Standards  concerning  Child  Labour,  Holi¬ 
days,  Hours  of  Work,  Minimum  Wages, 
Equal  Pay  for  Equal  Work.  Fair  Employ¬ 
ment  Practices,  Weekly  Rest-Day  and 
Workmen’s  Compensation.  Ottawa,  1954. 
Pp.  27. 

56.  Illinois.  Department  of  Labor. 

Division  of  Unemployment  Compensa¬ 
tion.  Financing  Unemployment  Compensa¬ 
tion  in  Illinois.  What  is  a  Proper  Balance? 
By  Division  of  Unemployment  Compensa¬ 
tion,  Illinois  Dept,  of  La.bor  in  co-operation 
with  Bureau  of  Employment  Security.  U.S. 
Dept,  of  Labor  and  with  Richard  C. 
Wilcock.  Springfield,  1953.  2  Volumes. 

Contents.— Pt.  1.  Main  Report.— Pt.  2. 
Supporting  Monographs. 

57.  International  Labour  Office.  General 

Report,  prepared  for  the  Iron  and  Steel 
Cojnmittee.  First  Item  on  the  Agenda. 
Geneva,  1954.  2  Volumes.  At  head  of 

title;  Report  1.  Item  1(a)  and  (b)-l(c). 
International  Labour  Organization.  Iron 
and  Steel  Committee.  Fifth  Session. 
Geneva,  1954.  Contents. — Item  1(a)  and 
fb).  Effect  given  to  the  Conclusions  of  the 
Previous  Sessions.— Item  1(c).  Recent 
Events  and  Developments  in  the  Iron  and 
Steel  Industry. 

58.  International  Labour  Office.  Report 
of  the  Director-General.  Geneva,  1954. 
Pp.  143.  At  head  of  title:  Report  1. 
International  Labour  Organization. 
European  Regional  Conference,  Geneva, 
1955. 
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59.  International  Labour  Office.  Supple¬ 
mentary  Pension  Schemes  in  the  Iron  and 
Steel  Industry  and  Their  Relation  with 
General  Pension  Schemes.  Second  item  on 
the  agenda.  Geneva,  1954.  Pp.  61. 

60.  U.S.  Civil  Service  Commission. 
Untapped  Manpower;  hiring  the  Handi¬ 
capped  in  the  Federal  Service.  Washington, 
G.P.O.,  1954.  Pp.  3. 

61.  Wilson,  Walter.  Forced  Labor  in  the 
United  States.  Introduction  by  Theodore 
Dreiser.  New  York,  International  Pub¬ 
lishers,  cl933.  Pp.  192. 

Occupations 

62.  Canada.  Bureau  of  Statistics. 

Occupation  and  Industry  Trends  in  Canada. 
Ottawa,  Queen’s  Printer,  1954.  1  Volume. 

63.  Canada.  Department  of  Labour. 
Economics  and  Research  Branch.  Hospital 
Workers,  other  than  Professional.  Ottawa, 
Queen’s  Printer,  1954.  Pp.  30. 

64.  Canada.  Department  of  Trade  and 
Commerce.  Trade  Commissioner  Service. 
A  Career  in  Canada’s  Foreign  Trade  Ser¬ 
vice.  Ottawa,  Queen’s  Printer,  1954? 
Pp.  12. 

65.  Future  Scientists  of  America 

Foundation.  Careers  in  Science  Teaching. 
Washington,  1954.  Pp.  16. 

66.  Future  Scientists  of  America 
Foundation.  Encouraging  Future  Scien¬ 
tists:  Materials  and  Services  Available  in 
1954-55.  Rev.  ed.  Washington,  1954. 
Pp.  21. 

67.  Future  Scientists  of  America 
Foundation.  Encouraging  Future  Scien¬ 
tists:  Student  Projects.  Washington,  cl954. 
Pp.  24. 

68.  Great  Britain.  Central  Youth 

Employment  Executive.  The  Chiropodist. 
London,  H.M.S.O.,  1954.  Pp.  12. 

69.  Great  Britain.  Central  Youth 

Employment  Executive.  The  Company 
Secretary.  Rev.  ed.  London,  H.M.S.O., 
1954.  Pp.  20. 

70.  Great  Britain.  Central  Youth 

Employment  Executive.  Engineering 
Draughtsman.  London,  H.M.S.O.,  1954. 
Pp.  28. 

71.  Great  Britain.  Central  Youth 

Employment  Executive.  The  Sheet  Metal 
Worker.  London,  H.M.S.O.,  1955.  Pp.  24. 

Older  Workers 

72.  Peterson,  Robert  Lenus.  The 

Effectiveness  of  Older  Office  and  Man¬ 
agerial  Personnel.  Urbana,  n.d.  Pp.  10. 

73.  Peterson,  Robert  Lenus.  3,000  Older 
Workers  and  Their  Job  Effectiveness. 
Urbana,  n.d.  Pp.  7. 


74.  U.S.  W'omen’s  Bureau.  Suggestions 
to  Employers  in  Regard  to  hiring  Older 
Women.  Washington,  G.P.O.,  1954.  Pp.  5. 

Productivity  of  Labour 
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Quebec  Industrialists  Urge  Controls  over  Freedom  of  Association,  Right  to  Strike 


In  its  annual  brief  to  the  Quebec  Gov¬ 
ernment  the  Professional  Association  of 
Industrialists  (PAI)  last  month  called  for 
an  investigation  to  determine  whether  the 
application  of  decrees  to  give  juridical 
extension  to  collective  agreements  has 
yielded  the  results  expected  of  it  from  the 
point  of  view  of  the  common  good. 

The  Association  also  suggested  control 
over  the  freedom  of  association  and  the 
right  to  strike  and  asked  that  a  restrictive 
interpretation  be  given  to  the  words 
“working  conditions”  during  bargaining 
under  the  Labour  Relations  Act.  , 

The  brief  stated  that  the  freedom  of 
the  individual  should  be  at  the  basis  of 
union  freedom  and  that  this  individual 
freedom  must  not  be  ignored,  falsified  or 
sacrificed  by  the  application  of  the  right 
of  association.  It  pointed  out  that  labour- 
management  relations  fall  within  the 
exclusive  jurisdiction  of  the  provinces. 

The  Hon.  Maurice  Duplessis,  Premier  of 
Quebec,  promised  to  study  the  brief;  he 
gave  full  support  of  his  Government  to 
free  enterprise. 

In  asking  for  an  investigation  of  the 
juridical  extension  granted  by  decree  to 
collective  agreements,  the  Association 
pointed  out  that  this  extension  should  be 
granted  only  when  the  common  good 


required  it  and  not  merelj'  in  reply  to  a 
request  by  the  majority  of  the  interests 
involved. 

As  for  the  control  of  the  right  of 
association,  the  brief  declared  that  this 
right  does  not  create  a  consensual  man¬ 
date,  still  less  a  legal  one,  in  all  things  and 
for  all  time,  in  favour  of  an  association. 
It  claimed  that  certification  “does  not 
depend  exclusively  on  the  mathematical 
calculation  of  memberships  in  a  labour 
association,  but  rather  on  the  formal 
will,  freely  expressed,  of  each  employee 
concerned  to  entrust  a  definite  and 
well-defined  mandate  to  the  association 
concerned.” 

The  Association  also  recommended  that 
a  strike  in  a  commercial  or  industrial  unit 
might  not  be  called  and  continued  except 
in  accordance  with  the  free  and  freely- 
expressed  will  of  the  majority  of  all  the 
employees  in  each  such  unit,  and  that  the 
calling  and  continuation  of  or  participation 
in  any  strike  not  resulting  from  such  an 
expression  of  will  should  constitute  a 
forbidden  practice  under  the  Labour  Rela¬ 
tions  Act. 

Finally,  the  Association  suggested  that 
the  words  “working  conditions”  should  be 
interpreted  during  bargaining  to  refer  only 
to  wage  rates  and  hours  of  work. 
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A — Labour  Force 

TABLE  A-1.  REGIONAL  DISTRIBUTION,  WEEK  ENDED  JANUARY  22,  1955 

(Estimates  in  thousands) 

Source:  D.B.S.  Labour  Force  Sui'vey 


— 

Canada 

Nfld. 

P.E.I. 

N.S. 

N.B. 

Que. 

Ont. 

Man. 

Sask. 

Alta. 

B.C. 

T^e  Labour  Force 

(0 

Both  Sexes . 

5,345 

89 

392 

1,542 

1,977 

910 

435 

Agricultural . 

762 

* 

45 

159 

238 

287 

31 

Non-Agricult  ural . 

4,. 583 

87 

347 

1,383 

1,739 

623 

404 

Males . 

4,146 

69 

313 

1,192 

1 , 492 

744 

336 

Agricultural . 

734 

42 

155 

226 

280 

29 

Non-Agricultural . 

3,412 

67 

271 

1,037 

1,266 

464 

307 

Females  . 

1,199 

20 

79 

350 

485 

166 

99 

Agricultural . 

28 

* 

♦ 

* 

12 

* 

* 

Non-Agricultural . 

1,171 

20 

76 

346 

473 

159 

97 

All  Ages . 

5,345 

89 

392 

1 , 542 

1,977 

910 

453 

14 — 19  years . 

494 

12 

40 

179 

159 

77 

27 

20 — 24  years . 

703 

18 

49 

231 

241 

119 

47 

25 — 44  years . 

2,508 

40 

175 

723 

930 

429 

211 

45 — 64  years . 

1 , 437 

19 

109 

369 

557 

250 

133 

65  years  and  over  . 

203 

19 

40 

90 

35 

17 

Persons  with  Jobs 

All  status  groups . 

4,983 

82 

359 

1,402 

1,874 

863 

403 

Males . 

3,826 

62 

282 

1 , 069 

1,403 

702 

308 

Females  . 

1,157 

20 

77 

333 

471 

161 

95 

Agricultural . 

752 

* 

45 

157 

234 

284 

30 

Non-Agricultural . 

4,231 

80 

314 

1,245 

1,640 

579 

373 

Paid  Workers . 

3,827 

70 

267 

1,114 

1,526 

516 

334 

Males . 

2,772 

51 

200 

808 

1 , 092 

371 

250 

Females  . 

1 , 055 

19 

67 

306 

434 

145 

1  84 

Persons  Without  Jobs  and  Seeking  Work 

Both  Sexes . 

362 

* 

33 

140 

103 

47 

32 

Persons  not  in  (he  Labour  Force 

Both  Sexes . 

5,043 

159 

467 

1,375 

1,631 

952 

459 

Males . 

1 , 026 

59 

107 

244 

293 

213 

no 

Females  . 

4,017 

100 

360 

1,131 

1,338 

739 

349 

(1)  Includes  estimates  for  certain  remote  areas  in  Ontario,  excluded  prior  to  May  1954,  amounting  to  0-6  per  cent 
for  Canada  as  a  whole  and  1-8  per  cent  for  Ontario  in  all  characteristics. 

*  Less  than  10.000. 
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TABLE  A-2.— PERSONS  LOOKING  FOR  WORK  IN  CANADA 


(Estimates  in  thousands) 
Source:  D.B.S.  Labour  Force  Survey 


Week  Bnded 
January  22,  1955 

Week  Ended 
December  11,  1954 

Week  Ended 
January  23,  1954 

Total 

Seeking 

Full-Time 

Work(i) 

Total 

Seeking 

Full-Time 

Work(i) 

Total 

Seeking 

Full-Time 

Work(i) 

Total  looking  for  work . 

381 

363 

269 

258 

298 

271 

Without  jobs . 

362 

345 

247 

238 

282 

259 

100 

85 

S3 

175 

104 

152 

50 

33 

33 

23 

17 

* 

* 

* 

* 

* 

* 

Worked . 

19 

18 

22 

20 

16 

12 

1 — 14  hours . 

* 

* 

* 

* 

15 — 34  hours . 

11 

11 

16 

14 

Note:  Includes  estimates  for  certain  remote  areas,  formerly  excluded,  amounting  to  0*6  per  cent  for  Canada  as  a 
whole  in  all  characteristics. 

(0  To  obtain  number  seeking  part-time  work,  subtract  figures  in  this  column  from  these  in  the  “Total”  column. 

*  Less  than  10,000. 


TABLE  A-3.— DESTINATION  OF  ALL  I>L>UGRANTS  BY  REGION 

As  the  Department  of  Citizenship  and  Immigration  no  longer  issues  on  a  monthly  basis  the 
statistics  presented  in  this  table,  it  will  be  now  be  published  here  only  every  third  month. 


TABLE  A-4.— DISTRIBUTION  OF  W  ORKERS  ENTERING  CANADA,  BY  OCCUPATIONS 

As  the  Department  of  Citizenship  and  Immigration  no  longer  issues  on  a  monthly  basis  the 
statistics  presented  in  this  table,  it  will  now  be  published  here  only  every  third  month. 


B — Labour  Income 

TABLE  B-1.— ESTLWATES  OF  LABOUR  INCOME 

l5(  Millions) 

Source:  Dominion  Bureau  of  Statistics 


— 

Agricul¬ 

ture, 

Forestry, 

Fishing, 

Trapping, 

Mining 

Manu¬ 

facturing 

Construc¬ 

tion 

Utilities 

Transport¬ 

ation, 

Communi¬ 

cation, 

Storage, 

Trade 

*1949 — Average . 

49 

214 

47 

169 

1950 — Average . 

55 

231 

47 

180 

1951 — Average . 

72 

272 

52 

208 

1952 — Average . 

76 

302 

62 

230 

1953 — Average . 

73 

330 

70 

250 

December, 

1953 . 

71 

333 

69 

255 

January, 

1954 . 

65 

322 

56 

245 

February 

1954 . 

66 

325 

54 

247 

March 

1954 . 

62 

323 

54 

245 

April 

1954 . 

59 

322 

59 

251 

May 

1954 . 

69 

320 

67 

253 

June 

1954 . 

74 

325 

70 

259 

July 

1954 . 

80 

323 

77 

262 

August 

1954 . 

83 

323 

76 

261 

September 

1954 . 

84 

326 

78 

263 

October 

1954 . 

86 

323 

82 

265 

November 

1954 . 

83 

321 

77 

265 

December 

1954 . 

79 

325 

71 

264 

Finance, 

Services, 

(including 

Govern¬ 

ment) 


147 

156 

178 

199 

215 

225 

223 

225 

226 
229 

232 
237 

233 
235 
244 
244 
246 
250 


Supple¬ 

mentary 

Labour 

Income 


21 

24 

28 

32 

34 


35 


34 

33 

33 

34 

34 

35 

35 

36 

35 

36 
36 
36 


Total 


647 

693 

810 

901 

972 

988 

945 

950 

943 

954 

975 

1,000 

1,010 

1,014 

1,030 

1,036 

1,028 

1,025 


•  Includes  Newfoundland,  since  1949. 
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C — Employment,  Hours  and  Earnings 

Tables  C-1  to^-S’are'based  on  reports  from  employers  having  15  or  more  employees — At  January  1,  employers  in 
the’principal  non-agricultural  industries  reported  a  total  employment  of  2,162,575. 

TABLE  C-1.— EMPLOYMENT,  PAAROLLS  AND  MEEKLA"  WAGES  AND  SALARIES 

(1919  =  100)  (The  latest  figures  are  subject  to  revision) 

Soubcb:  Employment  and  Payrolls,  D.B.S. 


Year  and  Month 

Industrial  Composite^ 

Manufacturing 

Index  Numbers 

Average 

Weekly 

Wagesand 

Salaries 

Index  Numbers 

Average 

Weekly 

Wagesand 

Salaries 

Employ¬ 

ment 

Aggregate 

Weekly 

Payrolls 

Average 
Wages  and 
Salaries 

Employ¬ 

ment 

Aggregate 

Weekly 

Payrolls 

Average 
W  ages  and 
Salaries 

1949 — Average . 

100-0 

100-0 

100-0 

% 

42.96 

100-0 

100-0 

100-0 

8 

43.97 

1950 — Average . 

101-5 

106-0 

104-4 

44.84 

100-9 

106-2 

105-1 

46.21 

1951 — Average . 

108-8 

125-6 

115-5 

49.61 

108-0 

126-1 

116-6 

51.25 

1952 — Average . 

111-6 

140-3 

126-0 

54.13 

109-3 

139-7 

127-6 

56.11 

1953 — Average . 

113-4 

151-5 

133-4 

57.30 

113-3 

152-4 

134-2 

59.01 

1954 — Average . 

109-9 

151-3 

137-1 

58.88 

107-7 

150-0 

138-6 

60.94 

Jan.  1,  1954 . 

109-9 

145-3 

131-7 

56.56 

108-0 

143-7 

132-5 

58.24 

Feb.  1,  1954 . 

107-0 

146-2 

136-1 

58.47 

108-3 

150-0 

137-8 

60.60 

Mar.  1,  1954 . 

106-6 

147-6 

137-8 

59.22 

108-3 

151-2 

139-0 

61.13 

April  1,  1954 . 

105-6 

145-7 

137-5 

59.06 

107-9 

150-8 

139-2 

61.19 

May  1,  1954 . 

106-2 

146-8 

137-7 

59.15 

107-3 

150-3 

139-4 

61.30 

June  1,  1954 . 

109-0 

148-9 

136-0 

58.42 

107-7 

149-0 

137-7 

60.54 

July  1.  1954 . 

111-7 

153-9 

137-3 

58.98 

108-8 

151-7 

138-7 

60.99 

Aug.  1,  1954 . 

112-3 

155-4 

137-7 

59.17 

108-0 

150-9 

138-9 

61.07 

Sept.  1,  9154 . 

112-9 

155-5 

137-2 

58.93 

108-3 

150-8 

138-4 

60.87 

Oct.  1,  1954 . 

113-4 

157-1 

137-9 

59.25 

108-1 

151-8 

139-6 

61.39 

Nov.  1,  1954 . 

112-5 

157-2 

139-2 

59.78 

106-3 

150-5 

140-8 

61.89 

Dec.  1,  1954 . 

112-1 

156-2 

138-7 

59.59 

105-4 

149-7 

141-2 

62.07 

Jan.  1,  1955 . 

109-1 

149-3 

136-3 

58.55 

103-2 

143-6 

138-5 

60.89 

'  Includes  (1)  Forestry  (chiefly  logging),  (2)  Mining  (including  milling),  quarrying  and  oil  wells,  (3)  Manufacturing,  (4) 
Construction,  (5)  Transportation,  storage  and  communication,  (6)  Public  utility  operation,  (7)  Trade,  (8)  Finance,  insurance  and 
real  estate  and  (9)  Service,  (mainly  hotels,  restaurants,  laundries,  dry  cleaning  plants,  business  and  recreational  service). 



TABLE  C-2.— AREA  SLMMARA  OF  EMPLOAMENT  AND  AVERAGE  WEEKLY  WAGES  AND 

SALARIES 

(1949  =  100) 


Source:  Employment  and  Payrolls,  (D.B.S.) 


Area 

Employment 

Index  Numbers 

Average  Weekly  Wages  and 
Salaries,  in  Dollars 

Jan.  1 
1955 

Dec.  1 
1954 

Jan.  1 
1954 

Jan.  1 
1955 

Dec.  1 
1954 

Jan.  1 
1954 

(a)  Provinces 

122 

3 

136 

4 

125 

4 

50.08 

54 

66 

51.97 

Prince  Edward  Island . 

103 

2 

117 

8 

105 

8 

43.67 

43 

92 

43 . 23 

97 

0 

98 

5 

97 

5 

48.33 

49 

56 

48.41 

103 

0 

101 

9 

99 

'/ 

50.44 

50 

83 

48.78 

Quebec . 

109 

7 

113 

7 

108 

V 

56.22 

57 

24 

54.03 

109 

1 

110 

8 

112 

3 

61.25 

61 

87 

58.67 

103 

6 

107 

6 

104 

7 

56.22 

56 

97 

54.62 

115 

9 

123 

5 

115 

9 

56.40 

57 

20 

55.01 

128 

4 

133 

7 

124 

7 

59.11 

61 

61 

57  77 

British  Columbia . 

104 

0 

107 

1 

103 

2 

62.86 

64 

97 

61.67 

Canada . 

109 

1 

112 

1 

109 

9 

58,55 

59 

59 

56.56 

(b)  Metropolitan  Areas 

St.  John’s . 

113 

1 

120 

4 

109 

6 

42.14 

45 

21 

40.76 

Sydney . 

92 

2 

92 

7 

97 

7 

60.12 

59 

81 

59.58 

Halifax . 

114 

3 

114 

4 

115 

6 

47.09 

47 

48 

45.82 

Saint  John . 

107 

6 

95 

4 

108 

9 

47.54 

47 

66 

44.42 

Quebec . 

105 

0 

111 

7 

107 

2 

48.78 

49 

72 

45.85 

Sherbrooke . 

102 

6 

104 

3 

100 

6 

48.09 

49 

41 

44.26 

Three  Rivers . . 

95 

2 

102 

7 

98 

1 

56.08 

55 

70 

52.47 

Drummondv  ille . 

73 

0 

73 

3 

70 

9 

51.36 

53 

58 

51.53 

Montreal . 

110 

0 

112 

4 

111 

2 

56,62 

58 

10 

54.34 

Ottawa — Hull . 

111 

1 

113 

1 

109 

2 

54.43 

54 

44 

51.16 

Peterborough . 

94 

1 

93 

9 

101 

7 

60.78 

62 

75 

61.47 

Oshawa . 

146 

8 

139 

2 

155 

9 

71.77 

68 

64 

65.68 

Niagara  Falls . 

114 

9 

125 

0 

158 

5 

66.85 

66 

36 

62.71 

St.  Catharines . 

111 

3 

113 

1 

112 

4 

68.23 

69 

07 

65.14 

Toronto . . 

120 

8 

121 

5 

121 

1 

62.06 

62 

86 

59.67 

Hamilton . 

100 

1 

102 

4 

108 

1 

62,95 

63 

32 

59.78 

Brantford . 

81 

1 

81 

4 

77 

8 

58.36 

58 

58 

55.74 

Galt . 

95 

5 

95 

5 

104 

7 

53,07 

54 

56 

51.85 

Kitchener . 

102 

2 

103 

4 

102 

7 

55.82 

57 

36 

51.76 

Sudbury . 

132 

4 

132 

6 

137 

2 

72.47 

72 

84 

71.31 

London . 

107 

2 

no 

4 

no 

9 

55.94 

57 

70 

53.84 

Sarnia . 

111 

5 

114 

5 

116 

9 

72.83 

74 

44 

69.94 

Windsor . 

79 

7 

(  t 

4 

108 

2 

69.15 

69 

55 

63.93 

Sault  Ste.  Marie . 

93 

7 

98 

4 

111 

8 

66.91 

67 

80 

67,84 

Ft.  William — Ft.  Arthur . 

104 

9 

108 

3 

114 

9 

59.49 

61 

22 

58.26 

Winnipeg . 

103 

3 

106 

9 

101 

8 

53 . 62 

54 

24 

51.91 

Regina . 

116 

7 

124 

0 

115 

7 

54.27 

53 

22 

52 . 70 

Saskatoon . 

117 

3 

122 

3 

115 

3 

54.27 

54 

33 

51.31 

Edmonton . 

149 

0 

155 

2 

140 

1 

54.93 

59 

52 

54.26 

Calgary . 

135 

•4 

139 

6 

128 

6 

57.53 

58 

93 

55  22 

Vancouver . 

103 

•4 

104 

0 

101 

9 

60.91 

62 

06 

58,91 

Victoria . 

114 

•2 

113 

■4 

112 

8 

56.44 

57 

89 

54.40 
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TABLE  €-3.— INDUSTRY  SUMMARY  OF  EMPLOAAIENT  AND  AVERAGE  WEEKLY  WAGES 

AND  SALARIES 

(1949  =  100) 


Source:  Employment  and  Payrolls  (D.B.S.) 


Industry 

Employment  Index 
Numbers 

Average  Weekly  Wages  and 
Salaries,  in  Dollars 

Jan.  1 
1955 

Dee.  1 
1964 

Jan.  1 
1954 

Jan.  1 
1955 

Dec.  1 
1954 

Jan.  1 
1954 

Minins  . 

no  9 

112  7 

103-0 

70.38 

72  73 

68.04 

Metal  mining . 

112-4 

114-1 

98-7 

72.71 

75.76 

71.87 

Gold . 

81-6 

82-3 

65-5 

66.35 

68.84 

63.40 

Othor  metal . 

141-2 

143-7 

129-3 

76.14 

79.46 

75.82 

F  upIs . 

105-3 

105-4 

104-7 

68.90 

70.32 

66.05 

Coal . 

77-6 

77-1 

82-5 

59.21 

61.28 

57.53 

Oil  and  natural  gas . 

196-6 

198-9 

178-7 

81.52 

81.89 

79.20 

Non-metal . 

121-3 

129-4 

122-7 

64.65 

66.77 

59.31 

Manufacturing . 

103  2 

10  -5  4 

108  0 

00  89 

62  07 

58.24 

Food  and  beverages . 

98-6 

108-5 

97-7 

55.15 

54.97 

53.35 

Meat  products . 

114-0 

118-6 

111-7 

64.10 

65.55 

62,77 

Canned  and  preserved  fruits  and  vegetables . 

69-9 

105-5 

67-9 

47.04 

42.95 

45.41 

Grain  mill  products . 

106-3 

106-3 

100-5 

57.50 

59.59 

55.99 

Bread  and  other  bakery  products . 

104-7 

105-4 

105-1 

52.51 

52.46 

51.95 

Distilled  and  malt  liquors . 

103-7 

113-9 

109-5 

70.69 

68.22 

66.55 

Tobacco  and  tobacco  products . 

103-1 

93-7 

101-6 

50.43 

56.30 

50.58 

Rubber  products., . 

102-3 

103-3 

97-1 

62.02 

63.51 

57.68 

Leather  products . 

83-2 

85-4 

89-3 

41.54 

42.17 

38.94 

Boots  and  shoes  (except  rubber) . 

85-8 

87-2 

91-8 

38.84 

39.28 

36.31 

Te.xtile  products  (except  clothing) . 

80-4 

81-7 

82-5 

49.57 

50.81 

46.02 

Cotton  yam  and  broad  woven  goods . 

81-8 

80-5 

77-4 

47.14 

47.10 

41.42 

Woollen  goods . 

69-8 

70-1 

7-3-6 

47.09 

49.50 

44.54 

Synthetic  textiles  and  silk . 

84-6 

84-5 

86-1 

54.99 

57.38 

51.96 

Clothing  (textile  and  fur) . 

86-5 

90-2 

90-7 

39.15 

41.19 

36.50 

Men’s  clothing . 

88-7 

93-1 

94-7 

37.79 

39.51 

35.55 

Women's  clothing . 

88-6 

91-1 

90-1 

38.81 

40.67 

36.28 

Knit  goods . 

77-0 

80-0 

83-6 

40.41 

43 . 85 

38.04 

Wood  products . 

96-6 

99-6 

94-1 

52.92 

65.70 

49.92 

Saw  and  planing  mills . 

97-2 

100-0 

90-9 

54.74 

57.63 

51.73 

Furniture . 

102-2 

105-5 

105-0 

51.02 

53.79 

47.41 

Other  wood  products . 

83-6 

87-6 

89-0 

47.50 

49.92 

46.85 

Paper  products . 

113-1 

114-2 

110-2 

71.43 

73.30 

69.28 

Pulp  and  paper  mills . 

116-3 

117-2 

111-5 

76.83 

78.76 

75.68 

Other  paper  products . 

105-4 

106-9 

107-1 

56.92 

58.73 

53.00 

Printing,  publishing  and  allied  industries . 

110-8 

112-0 

108-5 

65.71 

66.32 

62.84 

Iron  and  steel  products . 

95-7 

94-8 

104-3 

66.57 

68.47 

63.83 

Agricultural  implements . 

63-9 

45-2 

63-7 

67.65 

68.49 

66.92 

Fabricated  and  structural  steel . 

126-3 

112-8 

1.35-3 

71.21 

74.90 

66.48 

Hardware  and  tools . 

97-3 

98-5 

105-9 

62.16 

65.03 

60.60 

Heating  and  cooking  appliances . 

92-9 

98-3 

91-9 

58.21 

62.66 

54.80 

Iron  castings . 

82-6 

83-9 

92-3 

64.34 

67.53 

60.94 

Machinery  mfg . 

106-4 

107-6 

113-8 

65.94 

67.13 

62.97 

Primary  iron  and  steel . 

94-5 

95-4 

108-0 

71.98 

72.28 

70.78 

Sheet  metal  products . 

98-5 

103-3 

100-4 

62.56 

66.83 

59.24 

Transportation  equipment . 

119-9 

119-8 

148-4 

69.03 

70.86 

65.69 

.4ircraft  and  parts . 

340-3 

344-8 

382-5 

73.28 

75.21 

69.22 

Motor  vehicles . 

81-9 

73-7 

122-4 

80.31 

79.62 

71.15 

Motor  vehicle  parts  and  accessories . 

106-1 

103-1 

120-5 

70.71 

70.66 

64.34 

Railroad  and  rolling  stock  equipment . 

81-1 

82-7 

102-1 

62.27 

63.59 

61.67 

Shipbuilding  and  repairing . 

134-1 

143-3 

167-7 

58.01 

66.67 

60.35 

Non-ferrous  metal  products . 

119-8 

120-3 

116-3 

70.21 

70.54 

67.21 

Aluminum  products . 

120-0 

121-1 

120-3 

66.50 

66.97 

63.86 

Brass  and  copper  products . 

102-7 

104-0 

109-5 

65.91 

67.27 

61.27 

Smelting  and  refining . 

141-0 

140-7 

126-4 

76.68 

75.89 

75.00 

Electrical  apparatus  and  supplies . 

130-7 

1.33-4 

141-1 

65.53 

67.00 

62.50 

Non-metallic  mineral  products . 

111-7 

116-4 

112-2 

63.28 

65.27 

59,70 

Clay  products . 

99-1 

105-8 

99-0 

61.08 

62.41 

58.24 

Glass  and  glass  products . 

115-7 

117-1 

120-9 

61.62 

62.64 

57.50 

Products  of  petroleum  and  coal . 

118-7 

120-7 

117-5 

88.43 

87.22 

84.62 

Chemical  products . 

119-4 

120-4 

118-1 

68.42 

67.88 

64.89 

Medicinal  and  pharmaceutical  preparations . 

108-2 

108-0 

104-5 

62 . 35 

62.19 

58.88 

Acids,  alkalis  and  salts . 

120-9 

122-2 

118-4 

79 . 43 

76.38 

71.45 

Miscellaneous  manufacturing  industries . 

103-0 

106-5 

106-9 

53.24 

54.39 

51.42 

Construction . 

104  8 

119  7 

10.5  5 

56.82 

61  35 

55  34 

Buildings  and  structures . 

105-4 

120-6 

114-3 

60.68 

66.27 

58.52 

106-7 

120-8 

105-5 

60.45 

64.72 

56.09 

Engineering  work . 

99-2 

120-1 

153-5 

61.21 

73.16 

66.01 

Highways,  bridges  and  streets . 

103-9 

118-1 

91-3 

50.77 

63 . 38 

48.89 

109  1 

no  6 

10«  « 

39  64 

40  09 

37  83 

Hotels  and  restaurants . 

104-4 

106-1 

101-4 

34.73 

35.04 

33,57 

Laundries,  and  dry  cleaning  plants . 

100-4 

101-4 

100-0 

36.00 

37.33 

34 , 81 

Industrial  composite . 

109  1 

112  1 

109  9 

58 . 55 

.59  59 

56-56 
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based  on  reports  from  a  somewhat  smaller  number  of  firms  than  Tables  C-1  to  C-3.  They 
for  whom  statistics  of  hours  of  work  are  also  available  whereas  Tables  C-1  to  C-3  relate  to 


Tables  C-4  and  C-5  are 

relate  only  to  wage-earners -  „ 

salaried  employees  as  well  as  to  all  wage-earners  of  the  co-operative  hrnis. 


TABLE  C-4.— HOURS  AND  EARNINGS  IN  MANUFACTURING  BY  PROVINCES 

(Hourly-Rated  Wage-Earners)  Source:  Man-Hours  and  Hourly  Earnings,  D.B.S. 


Average  Hours  Worked 

Average  Hourly  Earnings 
(in  cents) 

Jan.  1, 
1955 

Dec.  1, 
1954 

Jan.  1, 
1954 

Jan.  1, 
1955 

Dec.  1, 
1954 

Jan.  1, 
1954 

39-7 

44-8 

40-1 

142-9 

140-9 

144-4 

38-0 

42-0 

38-9 

125-5 

120-9 

125-6 

40-2 

41-6 

38-5 

128-5 

126-4 

125-9 

40-0 

42.3 

39-2 

128-8 

127-4 

127-0 

39-5 

40'8 

38-4 

149-6 

148-1 

147-2 

38'6 

40-4 

38-0 

136-3 

135-9 

136-1 

39-1 

40-6 

40-0 

148-7 

145-6 

141-7 

39-1 

41 -1 

38-4 

148-9 

148-6 

143-8 

37-0 

38-7 

36-0 

171-6 

171-1 

168-7 

Note:  Information  on  hours  and  earnings  by  cities  is  obtainable  from  Man-Hours  and  Hourly  Earnings  (D.B.S.), 
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TABLE  C-5.— HOURS  AND  EARNINGS  BY  INDUSTRY 

(Hourly-Rated  Wage  Earners) 

Soitece:  Man-Hours  and  Hourly  Earnings,  D.B.S. 


(The  latest  figures  are  subject  to  revision) 


Industry 

Average  Hours 

Average  Hourly 
Earnings 

Average  Weekly 
Wages 

Jan.  1 
1955 

Dec.  1 
1954 

Jan.  1 
1954 

Jan.  1 
1955 

Dec.  1 
1954 

Jan.  1 
1954 

Jan.  1 
1955 

Dec.  1 
1954 

Jan.  1 
1954 

no. 

no. 

no. 

cts. 

cts. 

cts. 

$ 

$ 

$ 

41-4 

43-8 

40-5 

160-6 

158*6 

158-3 

66  49 

69  47 

64  11 

42-1 

44-9 

42-1 

164-4 

162*7 

162*3 

69  21 

73  05 

68  33 

Gold .  . 

44-7 

46-8 

43-1 

139-0 

139*1 

134*1 

62.13 

65  10 

57  80 

40-7 

43-8 

41-7 

179-9 

176*7 

176-0 

73.22 

77  39 

73  39 

40-0 

41-6 

38-4 

156-1 

155*2 

156*3 

62.44 

64.56 

60  02 

38-8 

40-3 

36-9 

149-1 

149-7 

151-7 

57.85 

60.33 

55.98 

43-7 

45-4 

43-8 

175-1 

169-3 

170-6 

76.52 

76.86 

74.72 

41-0 

44-1 

38-8 

152-8 

147-9 

146-7 

62.65 

65.22 

56.92 

39-4 

41-2 

38-5 

142-8 

141-2 

140-4 

56.26 

58.17 

54.05 

39-3 

41-7 

38-7 

126-1 

121*3 

122-7 

49.56 

50.58 

47.48 

39-5 

41-0 

39-4 

152-6 

152-2 

149-1 

60.28 

62.40 

58.75 

35-2 

39-6 

34-2 

110-9 

96-0 

106-1 

39.04 

38.02 

36.29 

39-6 

41-9 

39-3 

135-0 

136*3 

131*6 

53.46 

57.11 

51.72 

42-5 

42-8 

43-0 

108-9 

107-4 

107-8 

46.28 

45.97 

46.35 

40-5 

41-0 

39-4 

158-5 

152-1 

153-4 

64.19 

62.36 

60.44 

35-6 

39-5 

37-0 

126-9 

131-9 

128-8 

45.18 

52.10 

47.66 

40-3 

41'9 

36-4 

144-8 

144-4 

145-8 

58.35 

60.50 

53.07 

37-4 

38-9 

35-9 

101-4 

100-0 

99-0 

37.92 

38.90 

35.54 

36-2 

37-4 

34-4 

97-3 

96-1 

94-9 

35.22 

35.94 

32.65 

40-6 

42-2 

37-1 

110-5 

110-2 

109-2 

44.86 

46.50 

40.51 

39-3 

39-5 

33-4 

111-8 

111-7 

111-1 

43.94 

44.12 

37.11 

41-6 

44-0 

37-9 

103-5 

103-9 

103-6 

42.95 

45.72 

39.26 

42-3 

45-4 

40-1 

116-0 

114-7 

113-2 

49.07 

52.07 

45.39 

34-6 

37-7 

32.0 

99-1 

97-8 

98-2 

34.29 

36.87 

31.42 

33-8 

36-3 

31-7 

98-7 

97-5 

97-1 

33.36 

35.39 

30.78 

32-2 

35-5 

29-6 

103-3 

100-4 

102-6 

33.26 

35.64 

30.37 

36-8 

41-0 

34-3 

97-7 

97-9 

97-8 

35.95 

40.14 

33.55 

39-4 

42-1 

38-0 

127-3 

127-2 

124-0 

50.16 

53.55 

47.12 

38-2 

41-0 

36-9 

137-1 

136-4 

134-1 

52.37 

55.92 

49.48 

41-4 

44-2 

39-4 

114-8 

115-2 

111-9 

47.53 

50.92 

44.09 

40-7 

43-4 

40-2 

107-0 

108-1 

106-9 

43.55 

46.92 

42.97 

41-1 

42-6 

41-4 

162-9 

162-9 

157-8 

66.95 

69.40 

65.33 

41-6 

42-9 

42-3 

173-8 

174-0 

169-6 

72.30 

74.65 

71.74 

39-4 

41-8 

38’8 

128-1 

128-7 

121-4 

50.47 

53.80 

47.10 

39-4 

40-4 

39-1 

166-9 

167-0 

160-8 

65.76 

67.47 

62.87 

39-6 

41-2 

38-9 

158-2 

158-5 

155-3 

62.65 

65.30 

60.41 

38-7 

39-7 

38-3 

164-9 

159-8 

164-5 

63.82 

63.44 

63.00 

38-7 

41-3 

37-7 

164-6 

167-3 

162-1 

63.70 

69.09 

61.11 

40-4 

41-9 

40-2 

145-0 

146-4 

141-2 

58.58 

61.34 

56.76 

38-7 

42-5 

37-4 

141-3 

143-5 

135-9 

54.68 

60.99 

50.83 

40-1 

42-3 

37-8 

153-0 

155-2 

153-9 

61.35 

65.65 

58.17 

40-5 

41-7 

39-7 

152-9 

153-3 

149-2 

61.92 

63.93 

59.23 

39-4 

39-8 

39-9 

173-2 

173-2 

171-2 

68.24 

68.93 

68.31 

37-9 

41-2 

37-8 

152-4 

155-2 

144-8 

57.76 

63.94 

54.73 

39-7 

41-0 

39-4 

163-7 

164-0 

158-4 

64.99 

67.24 

62.41 

40-5 

41-5 

4M 

170-0 

172-4 

161-7 

68.85 

71.55 

66.46 

43-0 

41-3 

38-6 

172-7 

174-4 

169-5 

74.26 

72.03 

65.43 

40-5 

40-3 

37-7 

166-6 

166-3 

159-1 

67.47 

67.02 

59.98 

38-8 

39-6 

38-7 

157-9 

158-5 

157-4 

61.27 

62.77 

60.91 

36-0 

42-7 

40-2 

155-2 

155-1 

145-6 

55.87 

66.23 

58.53 

40-8 

41-4 

40-1 

163-8 

161-5 

158-5 

66.83 

66.86 

63.56 

40-2 

40-9 

38-8 

147-4 

146-3 

146-4 

59.25 

59.84 

56.80 

41  •! 

41-7 

39-1 

150-5 

152-3 

145-1 

61.86 

63.51 

56.73 

41-2 

41-4 

41-2 

177-5 

173-6 

173-3 

73.13 

71.87 

71.40 

39-1 

40-9 

38-6 

148-1 

148-7 

145-6 

57.91 

60.82 

56.20 

39-1 

40'3 

39-8 

164-9 

166-0 

161-7 

64.48 

66.90 

64.36 

41-6 

44-0 

40-7 

144-5 

142-9 

138-7 

60.11 

62.88 

56.45 

42-6 

45-0 

42-] 

136-0 

132-6 

130-7 

57.94 

59.67 

55.02 

41-2 

43-1 

40-8 

144-3 

141.3 

134-5 

59.45 

60.90 

54.88 

42-3 

41-8 

41-0 

191-7 

191-7 

186-0 

81.09 

80.13 

75.85 

41-6 

41-4 

41-2 

147-2 

147-0 

141-1 

61.24 

60.86 

58.13 

40-8 

40-9 

40-9 

121-5 

121-8 

116-1 

49.57 

49.82 

47.48 

44-2 

42-1 

41-4 

169-4 

168-9 

160-4 

74.87 

71.11 

66.41 

39-5 

42-0 

39-6 

118-4 

115-9 

115-4 

46.77 

48.68 

45.70 

39-8 

41-5 

39-1 

153-0 

152-5 

150-1 

60.89 

63.29 

58.69 

39-1 

41-0 

37-8 

132-3 

130-0 

129-1 

51.73 

53.30 

48.80 

35-3 

40-6 

35-1 

148-9 

147-5 

148-2 

52.56 

59.89 

52.02 

34-5 

40-5 

33-7 

161-8 

159-5 

163-3 

55.82 

64.60 

55.03 

36-9 

40-7 

37-2 

123-2 

122-3 

116-1 

45.46 

49.78 

43.19 

44-9 

44-8 

44-4 

142.6 

141-1 

138-0 

63.98 

63.21 

61.27 

40-0 

41-0 

40-6 

84-9 

84-8 

82-0 

33.96 

34.77 

33.29 

40-9 

41-4 

41-5 

85-0 

84-9 

82-2 

34.77 

35.15 

34.11 

38-8 

41-0 

39-6 

80-1 

80-4 

77-2 

31.08 

32.96 

30.57 

•  Durable  manufactured  goods  industries. 
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TABLE  C-6.— EARNINGS,  HOURS  AND  REAL  EARNINGS  FOR  WAGE  EARNERS  IN 
MANUFACTURING  INDUSTRIES  IN  CANADA 

Source:  Man  Hours  and  Hourly  Earnings:  Prices  and  Price  Indexes,  D.B.S. 


Average 
Hours 
Worked 
per  Week 

Index  Numbers  (Av. 

1949  =  100) 

Period 

Average 

Hourly 

Earnings 

Average 

Weekly 

Earnings 

Average 

Weekly 

Earnings 

Consumer 

Price 

Index 

Average 

Real 

Weekly 

Earnings 

Monthly  Average  1949  . 

42-3 

cts. 

98-6 

$ 

41.71 

100-0 

100-0 

100-0 

Monthv  Averalge  1950  . 

42-3 

103-6 

43.82 

105-1 

102-9 

102-1 

Monthly  Average  1951  . 

41-8 

116-8 

48.82 

117-0 

113-7 

102-9 

Monthly  Average  1952  . 

41-5 

129-2 

53.62 

128-6 

116-5 

110-4 

Monthly  Average  1953  . 

4L3 

135-8 

56.09 

134-5 

115-5 

116-5 

Week  Preceding: 

January  1,  1954 . 

41-0* 

140-4 

57,56* 

138-0 

115-7 

119-3 

February  1,  1954  . 

40-7 

140-4 

57.14 

137-0 

115-7 

118-4 

March  1,  1954 . 

4M 

140-6 

57,79 

138-6 

115-5 

120-0 

April  1,  1954 . 

40-9 

141-0 

57.67 

138-3 

115-6 

119-6 

May  1 ,  1954 . 

40-6 

141-8 

57,57 

138-0 

115-5 

119-5 

June  1,  1954 . 

39-8 

142-2 

56.60 

135-7 

116-1 

116-9 

July  1,  1954 . 

40-5 

141-6 

.  57.35 

137-5 

116-2 

118-3 

August  1,  1954 . 

40-7 

140-9 

57.35 

137-5 

117-0 

117-5 

Septemberl,  1954 . 

40 -9 

139-5 

57.06 

136 -S 

118-8 

117-1 

October  1,  1954  . 

41-3 

139-7 

57.70 

138-3 

116-8 

118-4 

Novemberl,  1954 . 

41-3 

140-5 

58.03 

139-1 

116-8 

119-1 

December  1,  1954 . 

41-2 

141-2 

58.17 

139-5 

116-6 

119-6 

January  1,  1955  (0 . 

41-3 

142-8 

58.98* 

141-4 

116-4 

121-5 

Note:  Average  Real  Weekly  Earnings  were  computed  by  dividing  the  Consumer  Price  Index  into  the  average 
weekly  earnings  index.  (Average  1949  =  100)  by  the  Economics  and  Research  Branch,  Department  of  Labour. 

*  Figures  adjusted  for  holidays.  The  actual  figures  for  January  1, 1954 are  38-5  hours  and  $54.06,  January  1,  1955 
are  39-4  hours  and  $56.26. 


D — National  Employment  Service  Statistics 

Tables  D-1  to  D-5  are  based  on  regular  statistical  reports  from  local  offices  of  the  National 
Employment  Service.  These  statistics  are  compiled  from  two  different  reporting  forms,  UIC  751: 
statistical  report  on  employment  operations  by  industry,  and  UIC  757;  inventory  of  registrations  and 
vacancies  by  occupation.  The  diata  on  applicants  and  vacamcies  in  these  two  reporting  forms  are  not 
identical. 

TABLE  D-1.— UNFILLED  VACANCIES  AND  LIVE  APPLICANTS  FOR  EMPLOYMENT 

(Source:  Form  U.I.C.  757) 


Date  Nearest; 
March 
March 
March 
March 
March 


1, 

1, 

I, 

I, 

1, 


Unfilled 


Month 


Vacancies' 


Male 


1949 

1950 

1951 

1952 

1953 


10,187 

9,614 

24,550 

15,129 

13,604 


F  emale 


13,. 544 
11,429 
13,118 
10,209 
13,799 


Live  Applications  for  Employment 


Total 


Male 


Female 


Total 


23,731 

21,043 

37,668 

25,338 

27,403 


209,866 

300,352 

232,385 

285,454 

331,618 


51,898 

75,646 

64,312 

85,487 

72,065 


261,764 

375,998 

296,697 

370,941 

403,683 


March 

I, 

1954 . 

April 

1, 

1954 . 

May 

1, 

1954 . 

June 

1, 

1954 . 

July 

1, 

1954 . 

August 

1, 

1954 . 

September 

1, 

1954 . 

October 

1, 

1954 . 

November 

1, 

1954 . 

December 

1, 

1954 . 

January 

1, 

1955 . 

February 

1, 

1955  (1).. 

March 

1, 

1955  (1).. 

9,014 

11.434 

14,942 

14,284 

13,251 

12,113 

13,691 

16,388 

13,724 

16,104 

8,420 

8,276 

9,154 


10,176 

12,293 

15,335 

15,790 

14,417 

12,913 

14,110 

13,018 

10,501 

10,504 

7,776 

8,604 

9,509 


19,190 

23,727 

30,277 

30,074 

27,668 

25,026 

27,801 

29,406 

24,225 

26,608 

16,196 

16,880 

18,663 


457,029 

466,120 

378,873 

237,848 

201,931 

181,457 

180,407 

170,883 

187,123 

255,811 

371,959 

483,380 

510,551 


105,622 

101,933 

86,818 

76,782 

81,112 

77,396 

70,472 

71,561 

77,003 

85,229 

93,805 

117,651 

118,035 


562,651 

568,053 

465,691 

314,630 

283,043 

258,853 

250,879 

242,444 

264,126 

341,040 

465,764 

601,031 

628,586 


* — Current  vacancies  only.  Deferred  vacancies  are  excluded. 
(:) — Latest  figures  subject  to  revision. 
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TABLE  D-2.— UNFILLED  VACANCIES  BY  INDUSTRY  AND  BY  SEX  AS  AT  JANUARY  31,  1955 

(Source;  Form  U.I.C.  751) 


Indostri' 

Male 

Female 

Total 

Change  from 

December 
31,  1954 

January 

31,  1954 

Aiiriculture,  Fishhia.  TraoDinS 

178 

133 

311 

+ 

32 

_ 

43 

Forestry . 

814 

6 

850 

- 

33 

- 

371 

Mining,  Quarrying  and  Oil  Wells . 

282 

47 

329 

+ 

8 

62 

Metal  Minins . 

172 

8 

180 

+ 

52 

_ 

23 

Fuels . 

60 

9 

69 

22 

_ 

22 

Non-Metal  Mining .  . 

10 

2 

12 

_ 

11 

2 

Quarrying,  Clay  and  Sand  Pits . 

1 

1 

2 

0 

0 

Prospecting . 

39 

27 

66 

- 

11 

- 

19 

Manufacturing . 

2,804 

1,837 

4,641 

+ 

916 

64 

Foods  and  Beverages . 

125 

80 

205 

+ 

47 

91 

Tobacco  and  Tobacco  Products . 

5 

4 

9 

211 

0 

Rubber  Products . 

23 

14 

37 

_ 

12 

_ 

30 

Leather  Products . 

43 

107 

150 

+ 

10 

96 

Textile  Products  (except  clothing)  . 

48 

111 

159 

+ 

48 

— 

10 

Clothing  (textile  and  fur) . 

81 

876 

957 

+ 

246 

__ 

208 

Wood  Products . 

181 

56 

237 

-1- 

10 

11 

Paper  Products . 

107 

83 

190 

20 

+ 

71 

Printing,  Publishing  and  Allied  Industries . 

130 

79 

209 

-f 

31 

42 

Iron  and  Steel  Products . 

417 

84 

501 

-f 

108 

-t- 

54 

Transportation  Equipment . 

910 

74 

984 

485 

385 

Non-Ferrous  Metal  Products . 

86 

51 

137 

+ 

49 

17 

Electrical  Apparatus  and  Supplies . 

329 

98 

427 

+ 

11 

-h 

112 

Non-Metallic  Mineral  Products . 

37 

15 

52 

17 

19 

Products  of  Petroleum  and  Coal . 

83 

11 

94 

+ 

68 

-f 

50 

Chemical  Products . 

152 

54 

206 

-t- 

39 

180 

Miscellaneous  Manufacturing  Industries . 

47 

40 

87 

+ 

24 

— 

32 

Construction . 

469 

70 

5.39 

-1,078 

+ 

21 

General  Contractors . 

307 

47 

354 

-1,097 

+ 

23 

Special  Trade  Contractors . 

162 

23 

185 

+ 

19 

2 

Transportation,  Storage  and  Communication . 

442 

175 

617 

_ 

208 

_ 

282 

Transportation . 

371 

69 

440 

— 

263 

— 

187 

Storage . 

20 

11 

31 

+ 

17 

— 

22 

Communication . 

51 

95 

146 

+ 

38 

— 

73 

Public  Utility  Operation . 

52 

30 

82 

+ 

14 

- 

12 

Trade . 

1,385 

1,219 

2,604 

+ 

720 

_ 

233 

Wholesale . 

480 

383 

863 

+ 

218 

— 

7 

Retail . 

905 

836 

1,741 

+ 

502 

— 

226 

Finance,  Insurance  and  Real  Estate . 

i>56 

594 

1,150 

+ 

174 

- 

268 

Service . 

1,440 

4,260 

5,700 

_ 

81 

_ 

450 

Community  or  Public  Service . 

152 

701 

853 

— 

55 

— 

84 

Government  Service . 

632 

358 

990 

+ 

72 

— 

391 

Recreation  Service . 

56 

69 

125 

+ 

23 

— 

19 

Business  Service . 

421 

263 

684 

+ 

108 

+ 

114 

Personal  Service . 

179 

2,869 

3,048 

— 

229 

— 

70 

GRAND  TOTAL . 

8,452 

8,371 

16,823 

+ 

464 

- 

1,764 

Preliminary — subject  to  revision. 

Current  vacancies  only.  Deferred  vacancies  are  excluded. 
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TABLE  D-3.— UNFILLED  VACANCIES  AND  LIVE  APPLICATIONS  FOR  EMPLOA'MENT,  BY 
OCCUPATION  AND  BY  SEX  AS  AT  FEBRUARY  3,  1955  (') 


(Source:  Form  U.I.C  757) 


Occupational  Group 

Unfilled  Vacancies  (2) 

Live  Applications  for  Employment 

Male 

Female 

Total 

Male 

Female 

Total 

Professional  and  managerial  workers . 

1,637 

535 

.,172 

6,311 

1,329 

7,640 

Clerical  workers . . . 

785 

2,656 

3,441 

16,134 

26,760 

42,894 

Sales  workers . 

1,187 

599 

1,786 

7,334 

15,208 

22,542 

Personal  and  domestic  service  workers . 

259 

3,278 

3,537 

39,619 

22,416 

62.035 

5,124 

7 

5,131 

Agriculture  and  fishing . 

182 

13 

195 

4,293 

1,039 

5,332 

Skilled  and  semiskilled  workers . 

2,760 

1,233 

3,993 

230,332 

26,750 

257,082 

Food  and  kindred  products  (inc.  tobacco) . . . 

19 

2 

21 

2,680 

691 

3,371 

Textiles,  clothing,  etc . 

89 

925 

1,014 

5,159 

16,626 

21,785 

Lumber  and  wood  products . 

745 

7 

752 

26,545 

253 

26,798 

Pulp,  paper  (inc.  printing) . 

36 

5 

41 

1,360 

604 

1,964 

Leather  and  leather  products . 

28 

85 

113 

1,987 

1,393 

3,380 

Stone,  clay  and  glass  products . 

4 

5 

9 

957 

79 

1,036 

Metalworking . 

368 

28 

396 

24,725 

1,717 

26,442 

Electrical . 

98 

16 

114 

3,257 

1,073 

4,330 

Transportation  equipment . 

3 

1 

4 

1,713 

74 

1,787 

17 

17 

2,961 

2,961 

207 

207 

74,396 

5 

74,401 

Transportation  (except  seamen) . 

279 

12 

291 

37,184 

136 

37,320 

39 

39 

1,307 

4 

1,311 

Trade  and  service . 

96 

96 

192 

5,204 

2,289 

7,493 

other  skilled  and  semiskilled . 

669 

45 

714 

29,096 

1,391 

30,487 

Foremen . 

30 

5 

35 

4,924 

398 

5,322 

Apprentices . . . . . 

33 

1 

34 

6,877 

17 

6,894 

Unskilled  workers . 

1,466 

290 

1,756 

174,233 

24,142 

198,375 

Food  and  tobacco . 

40 

27 

67 

7,364 

6,732 

14,096 

Lumber  and  lumber  products . 

249 

11 

260 

18,483 

426 

18,909 

Metalworking . 

55 

5 

60 

10,508 

852 

11,360 

Construction . 

256 

2 

258 

88,177 

39 

88,216 

Other  unskilled  workers . 

866 

245 

1,111 

49,701 

16,093 

65,794 

GRAND  TOTAL . 

8,276 

8,601 

16,880 

483,380 

U7,651 

601,031 

(1)  Prelininary — subject  to  revision. 

Current  vacancies  only.  Deferred  vacancies  are  excluded. 
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TABLE  D-4.— UNFILLED  VACANCIES  AND  LIVE  APPLICATIONS  AT  FEBRUARY  3,  1955 

(Source:  U.I.C.  757) 


Newfoundland . 

Corner  Brook . 

Grand  Falls . 

St.  John’s . 

Prince  Edward  Island 

Charlottetown . 

Summerside . 

Nova  Scotia . 

Amherst . 

Bridgewater . 

Halifax . 

Inverness . 

KentviUe . 

Liverpool . 

New’  Glasgow . 

Springhill . 

Sydney . 

Truro . 

Yarmouth . 

New  Brunswick 

Bathurst . 

Campbellton . 

Edmundston . 

Fredericton . 

Min  to . 

Moncton . 

Newcastle . 

Saint  John . 

St.  Stephen . 

Sussex . 

Woodstock . 

Quebec . 

Asbestos . 

Beauharnois . 

Buckingham . 

Causapseal . 

Chandler . 

Chicoutimi . 

Dolbeau . 

Drummond  ville . 

Farnham . 

Forest  ville . 

Gaspe . 

Granby . 

Hull . 

Joliette . 

Jonquiere . 

Lachute . 

La  Malbaie . 

La  Tuque . 

Levis . 

Louiseville . 

Maniwaki . 

Matane . 

Megantic . 

Mont-Laurier . 

Montmagny . 

Montreal . 

New  Richmond . 

Port  Alfred . 

Quebec . 

Rimouski . 

Riviere  du  Loup . 

Roberval . 

Rouyn . 

Ste.  Agathe . 

Ste.  Anne  de  Bellevue 

Ste.  Therese . 

St.  Georges  Est . 

St.  Hyacinthe . 

St.  Jean . 

St.  Jerome . 

St.  Joseph  d’Alma. . . . 

Sept  lies . 

Shawinigan  Falls . 

Sherbrooke . 

Sorel . 

Thetford  Mines . 

Three  Rivers . 


Unfilled  Vacancies(2) 


Live  Applications 


Office 


(') 

Feb.  3, 
1955 

Previous 
Month 
Dec.  30, 
1954 

Previous 
Year 
Feb.  4. 
1954 

0) 

Feb.  3, 
1955 

Previous 
Month 
Dec.  30, 
1954 

Previous 
Year 
Feb.  4, 
1954 

230 

223 

113 

17,827 

11,876 

19,108 

12 

4 

3,092 

1,377 

13,358 

1,896 

909 

3,633 

1,322 

218 

219 

113 

9,071 

14; 153 

138 

55 

110 

3,039 

2,797 

3,960 

128 

44 

69 

2,459 

1,664 

2,508 

10 

11 

41 

1,480 

1,133 

1,452 

893 

772 

855 

27,610 

19,281 

24,019 

11 

5 

5 

1,035 

836 

923 

17 

120 

40 

1,365 

1,161 

1,262 

731 

508 

653 

5,183 

978 

4,016 

614 

4,622 

809 

40 

54 

43 

2,824 

1,801 

2,788 

21 

16 

6 

447 

347 

642 

18 

13 

56 

4,406 

3,544 

2,929 

1 

5 

562 

530 

643 

27 

17 

24 

7,119 

3,692 

5,608 

19 

27 

9 

1,164 

1,024 

1,284 

8 

12 

14 

2,527 

1,716 

2,509 

532 

1,647 

1,036 

27,980 

19,328 

27,608 

117 

16 

51 

4,072 

2,362 

4,015 

27 

63 

88 

2,225 

1,249 

1,876 

11 

31 

38 

2,146 

1,247 

2,152 

67 

1,239 

405 

1,817 

892 

1,903 

4 

1 

9 

673 

436 

980 

138 

129 

192 

7,919 

5,652 

7,193 

11 

7 

2,658 

1,686 

2,253 

125 

159 

198 

3,0.54 

3,134 

3,435 

22 

6 

29 

1,662 

1,458 

2,073 

9 

2 

11 

513 

402 

449 

1 

1 

8 

1,241 

810 

1  ,279 

4,316 

4,184 

4,826 

188,575 

143,892 

177,206 

2 

16 

40 

782 

673 

736 

24 

1 

5 

1,182 

989 

1,195 

2 

58 

5 

1,047 

832 

1,217 

40 

40 

18 

2,275 

988 

1,840 

5 

27 

2,231 

1,267 

2,158 

66 

121 

119 

2,018 

1,285 

2,139 

20 

55 

49 

1,027 

442 

1,399 

25 

23 

41 

2,746 

2,243 

3,220 

50 

9 

30 

1,214 

1,190 

859 

28 

12 

1,381 

520 

955 

5 

2 

15 

1,579 

897 

1,557 

29 

22 

16 

2,395 

2,858 

2,192 

22 

27 

30 

3,876 

2,861 

3,900 

93 

29 

57 

3,260 

2,498 

3,268 

76 

29 

46 

2,219 

1,436 

2,564 

3 

1 

4 

832 

2,114 

1,039 

882 

1,306 

915 

910 

1,929 

795 

34 

125 

108 

42 

57 

92 

5,414 

4,189 

4,114 

22 

21 

9 

1,100 

755 

1,093 

4 

7 

3 

832 

549 

899 

2 

4 

23 

2,624 

1,299 

2,194 

89 

5 

1 

1,088 

786 

1,182 

3 

7 

5 

979 

655 

899 

11 

14 

37 

1,808 

1,481 

1,819 

2,096 

1,817 

2,449 

67,363 

54,176 

58,893 

3 

42 

3 

1,936 

1,212 

1,712 

54 

7 

11 

1,003 

821 

956 

336 

305 

478 

16,214 

12,514 

14,789 

16 

13 

15 

3,662 

2,076 

3,762 

154 

1.54 

26 

4,818 

2,745 

4,198 

60 

245 

31 

873 

486 

930 

88 

78 

43 

1,744 

1 , 459 

2,298 

4 

15 

10 

1,189 

756 

1,044 

10 

8 

14 

1,.588 

1,143 

1,341 

13 

9 

26 

1 , 957 

1,533 

2,030 

119 

168 

249 

2,367 

1,547 

1,922 

36 

11 

131 

2,497 

2,823 

2,, 576 

33 

31 

90 

2,082 

1,610 

2,184 

18 

15 

22 

1,922 

1,583 

2,068 

11 

12 

18 

2,034 

1,226 

2,644 

20 

63 

16 

1,209 

869 

1,204 

36 

29 

4 

4,2.53 

3,193 

4,716 

143 

94 

103 

5,149 

4,153 

5,593 

29 

15 

26 

3,648 

3,070 

2,468 

31 

69 

31 

1,671 

1,239 

1,799 

108 

93 

150 

6,580 

5,225 

6,168 
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TABLE  D-L— UNFILLED  VACANCIES  AND  LIVE  APPLICATIONS  AT  FEBRUARY  3,  1955 

(Source:  U.I.C.  757) 


Unfilled  Vacancies(2) 

Live  Applications 

Office 

(') 

Previous 

Previous 

(0 

Previous 

Previous 

Month 

Year 

Month 

Year 

Feb.  .3, 

Dec.  30, 

Feb.  4, 

Feb.  3, 

Dec.  30, 

Feb.  4, 

1955 

1954 

1954 

1955 

1954 

1954 

Quebec — Con. 

1,805 

124 

123 

43 

1,502 

1,086 

29 

42 

31 

2,146 

1,817 

2,462 

48 

41 

26 

2,106 

1,734 

2,611 

Ontario  . 

6,143 

5,203 

6,953 

191,003 

1.54,616 

156,493 

15 

4 

10 

530 

415 

423 

42 

24 

97 

1,764 

1,142 

1,532 

28 

14 

26 

1,813 

1,284 

1,710 

Bracebridge . 

10 

21 

46 

1,296 

1,115 

1,063 

Brampton . 

14 

3 

21 

792 

555 

596 

Brantford . 

47 

28 

68 

2,917 

2,801 

3,035 

7 

9 

17 

779 

601 

533 

398 

552 

714 

16 

20 

54 

2,879 

2,453 

2,176 

5 

1 

4 

852 

665 

618 

Collingwood . 

17 

6 

20 

1,119 

934 

830 

Cornwall . 

42 

39 

71 

3,069 

2,260 

3,626 

Fort  Erie . 

5 

2 

12 

778 

666 

621 

4 

7 

11 

636 

556 

355 

84 

85 

5 

2,795 

2,319 

1,696 

2,532 

Galt . 

41 

46 

38 

1,564 

1,470 

25 

76 

402 

260 

395 

16 

5 

20 

688 

582 

620 

50 

47 

87 

2,220 

15,724 

1,107 

661 

1 , 658 
12,954 
844 

1,666 

13,086 

1,022 

627 

428 

477 

300 

7 

5 

18 

11 

8 

18 

676 

16 

17 

89 

831 

684 

845 

556 

718 

630 

Kenora . 

12 

2 

25 

112 

89 

80 

28 

162 

14 

1,586 

1,302 

3,237 

1,267 

1,078 

507 

5,666 

1,746 

819 

3,433 

2,958 

1,898 

794 

1,206 

3,675 

5,628 

2,481 

650 

1,694 

1,091 

979 

3,479 

1,022 

801 

385 

5,610 

1,467 

574 

2,351 

2,627 

1,566 

626 

1,012 

3,047 

3,969 

1,895 

1,348 

2,954 

831 

868 

493 

4,210 

1,426 

815 

2,213 

2,113 

18 

18 

Kitchener . 

44 

53 

Leamington . 

6 

5 

Lindsay . 

39 

27 

23 

5 

Listowel . 

5 

11 

275 

283 

4 

431 

17 

9 

9 

Napanee . 

7 

4 

New  Toronto . 

55 

72 

72 

Niagara  Falls . 

38 

40 

40 

36 

11 

106 

603 

25 

1 

68 

16 

19 

1 

103 

2 

27 

56 

261 

19 

105 

622 

67 

North  Bay . 

28 

Oakville . 

591 

592 

1,140 

Orillia . 

13 

54 

Oshawa . 

Ottawa . 

899 

33 

3 

Owen  Sound . 

Parry  Sound . 

524 

603 

1,436 

Pembroke . 

68 

64 

14 

38 

Perth . 

26 

28 

Peterborough . 

3,499 

2,571 

Picton . 

3 

Port  Arthur . 

106 

1 

11 

8 

82 

15 

uou 

Port  Colborne . 

Prescott. . . . 

32 
11 
88 
243 
■  36 
61 

Renfrew . 

St.  Catharines . 

106 

43 

59 

71 

16 

15 

89 

3,740 

3,729 

St.  Thomas . 

Sarnia . 

38 

2,992 

2,632 

3,250 

810 

179 

2,542 

3,360 

1.178 

234 

671 

1,010 

1,085 

4,252 

2,112 

34,993 

1,297 

689 

746 

4,980 

1,223 

4,601 

Sault  Ste.  Marie . 

Simcoe . 

1,183 

Sioux  Lookout . 

23 

3 

Smiths  Falls . 

Zoo 

Stratford . 

31 

13 

2 

O£i0 

1,253 

1,122 

1,009 

3,044 

1,645 

34,334 

1,130 

716 

845 

2,737 

1,220 

11,550 

693 

Sturgeon  Falls . 

Sudburv . 

87 

42 

1,856 

29 

6 

74 

Timmins . 

36 

1,678 

34 

Toronto . 

Trenton . 

1,120 

Walkerton . 

Wallaceburg . 

3 

0 

Welland . 

10 

182 

141 

2,719 

1,842 

12,574 

804 

Weston . 

172 

160 

11 

Windsor . 

Woodstock . 

i  89 

Manitoba . 

1,177 

121 

13 

21 

19 

38,843 

2,392 

1,454 

262 

1,230 

183 

23,322 

22,390 

1,697 

1,064 

289 

930 

148 

1  18.262 

26,257 

1.940 

1,230 

Brandon . 

Dauphin . 

Flin  Flon . 

Portage  la  Prairie . 

20 

1 

262 

1,268 

The  Pas . 

Winnipeg . 

998 

171 

21.386 
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TABLE  D-i.— UNFILLED  VACANCIES  AND  LIVE  APPLICATIONS  AT  FEBRUARY  3,  1955 

(Source:  U.I.C.  757) 


Office 

Unfilled  Vacancies(2) 

Live  Applications 

(*) 

Feb.  3. 
1955 

Previous 
Month 
Dec.  30, 
1954 

Previous 
Year 
Feb.  4, 
1954 

(>) 

Feb.  3, 
1955 

Previous 
Month 
Dec.  30, 
1954 

Previous 
Year 
Feb.  4, 
1954 

Saskatchewan . 

513 

548 

882 

20,989 

15,417 

16,180 

Estevan . 

14 

27 

16 

434 

327 

374 

Moose  Jaw . 

63 

74 

124 

1,903 

1,407 

1,577 

North  Battleford . 

28 

18 

28 

1,745 

1,167 

1.470 

Prince  Albert . 

14 

19 

42 

2,539 

1,875 

1,906 

Regina . 

180 

115 

296 

5,176 

4,007 

3,477 

Saskatoon . 

112 

195 

212 

4,647 

3,379 

3,848 

Swift  Current . 

28 

23 

69 

1,191 

821 

1,015 

Weyburn . 

41 

43 

53 

521 

404 

420 

"i  orkton . 

32 

34 

42 

2,833 

2,030 

2,093 

.Alberta . 

1,622 

1,428 

1,515 

30,105 

20,563 

27,315 

Blairmore . 

9 

8 

26 

512 

483 

427 

Calgary . 

724 

630 

496 

8,395 

6.105 

8,591 

Drumheller . 

8 

13 

9 

454 

305 

332 

Edmonton . 

668 

600 

672 

14,064 

8,889 

12,104 

Edson . 

40 

45 

96 

382 

290 

266 

Lethbridge . 

75 

56 

90 

3,243 

2,301 

3,225 

Medicine  Hat . 

41 

21 

50 

1,700 

1.329 

1,286 

Red  Deer . 

48 

49 

57 

1,276 

795 

993 

1.  ellowknife . 

9 

6 

19 

79 

66 

91 

British  Columbia . 

1,318 

1,066 

1,283 

64,161 

55,004 

75,632 

Chiiliwack . 

20 

23 

35 

2,179 

1,690 

2,253 

Courtenay . 

9 

7 

14 

1,723 

1 , 703 

2,269 

Cranbrook . 

23 

5 

5 

1,086 

745 

1,465 

Dawson  Creek . 

12 

13 

10 

464 

445 

438 

Duncan . 

25 

4 

27 

923 

1,055 

1,596 

Kamloops . 

50 

47 

34 

1,138 

829 

1,349 

Kelowna . 

9 

6 

4 

1,128 

1,052 

1,739 

Mission  City . 

13 

9 

16 

1,595 

1,408 

2,041 

Nanaimo . 

17 

8 

53 

1,647 

2,186 

2,924 

Nelson . 

18 

12 

8 

1,500 

1,155 

1 , 933 

New  Westminster . 

126 

.81 

84 

7,100 

6,081 

9,1.39 

Penticton . 

6 

1 

8 

1,539 

1,190 

1,782 

Port  Albemi . 

9 

9 

10 

490 

782 

1,209 

Prince  George . 

98 

39 

41 

1,437 

2,026 

1,794 

Prince  Rupert . 

28 

50 

25 

1 , 576 

1,261 

1,540 

2 

1 

376 

240 

507 

Trail . 

9 

20 

9 

1,124 

890 

1.632 

Vancouver . 

677 

544 

750 

30,850 

25,837 

32,603 

Vernon . 

5 

6 

5 

1,854 

1,515 

2,452 

Victoria . 

142 

158 

118 

3,895 

3.092 

4,576 

Whitehorse . 

20 

23 

27 

537 

422 

391 

Canada . 

16,880 

16,196 

18,927 

601,031 

465, 764 

5.53,778 

Males . 

8,276 

8.420 

9,193 

483,380 

371,959 

449,122 

Females . 

8,604 

7,776 

9,734 

117,651 

93,805 

104,656 

>  Preliminary  subject  to  revision. 

2  Current  vacancies  only.  Deferred  vacancies  are  excluded. 


TABLE  D-5.— PLACEMENTS  EFFECTED  BY  EMPLOYMENT  OFFICES 

(Source:  Form  U.I.C.  751) 

1950—1955 


Year 

Total 

Male 

Female 

Atlantic 

Region 

Quebec 

Region 

Ontario 

Region 

Prairie 

Region 

Pacific 

Region 

1950 . 

790,802 

559,882 

230,920 

56,732 

151,438 

321,354 

179,732 

81,546 

1951 . 

918,238 

655,933 

262,305 

68,895 

223,979 

332,499 

196,754 

96,111 

1952  . 

980,507 

677,777 

302,730 

84,640 

251,744 

320,684 

207,569 

115,870 

1953  . 

993,406 

661,167 

332,239 

76,913 

259,874 

342,678 

201,670 

112,271 

1954  . 

861,588 

545,452 

316,136 

67,893 

209,394 

277,417 

175,199 

131,685 

1954  (1  Month.) . 

50,948 

31,120 

19,828 

4,713 

16,418 

15,592 

9,268 

4,957 

1955  (1  Month) . 

43,149 

25,607 

17,542 

4,131 

11,200 

14,745 

8,090 

4,983 
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E — Unemploym«nt  Insurance 

TABLE  E-l.— PERSONS  RECEIVING  REGULAR  BENEFIT,  NUMBER  OF  DAYS  AND 

AMOUNT  OF  BENEFIT  PAID 


SotiHCE;  Report  on  Operation  of  the  Unemployment  Insurance  Act,  D.B.S. 


Estimated 
Number 
Receiving 
Benefit 
in  Last 
Week 
of  the 
Month* 

Month  of  January,  1955 

Province 

Number 

Commenc¬ 

ing 

Benefit 

Days  Benefit 
Paid  (Disability 
Days  in 
Brackets) 

Amount 

of 

Benefit 

Paid 

10,978 

4,993 

181,819 

(351) 

$ 

634,760 

2,392 

1,020 

47,389 

(300) 

141,922 

17,258 

7,756 

345,506 

(3,300) 

1,125,870 

17,731 

8,459 

340,488 

(2,171) 

1,082,845 

123,020 

67,527 

2,657,951 

(30,156) 

8,022,387 

119,699 

64,470 

2,662,930 

(25,743) 

8,484,603 

20,267 

10,675 

411,491 

(5,012) 

1,278,669 

13,504 

18,813 

7,641 

306,113 

(2,000) 

972,842 

11,313 

402,620 

(3,513) 

(8,083) 

1,308,631 

British  Columbia . 

44,262 

22,573 

963,260 

3,097,274 

387,924 

206,327 

164,660 

197,702 

8,219,667 

6,190,206 

7,563,898 

(80,629) 

(80,581) 

(58,749) 

26,149,803 

19,428,206 

23,947,213 

271,707 

351,173 

*  Week  containing  last  day  of  the  month. 


TABLE  IE-3.— ORDINARY  AND  SUPPLEMENTARY  BENEFIT  CLAIMANTS  ON  THE 
LIVE  UNEMPLOYMENT  REGISTER  AT  JANUARY  31,  1955,  BY  DURATION  ON  THE 
REGISTER,  SEX  AND  PROVINCE,  AND  SHOWING  NUMBER  OF  DISABILITY  CASES* 

INCLUDED  IN  TOTAL 

Source:  Report  on  Operation  of  the  Unemployment  Insurance  Act,  D.B.S. 


Days  Continuously  on  the  Register 

Total 

6  and 
less 

7-12 

13-24 

25-48 

49-72 

73  and 
over 

15,791 

(21) 

3,862 

2,799 

2,548 

3,919 

1,532 

1,131 

15,348 

(21) 

3,776 

2,728 

2,461 

3,850 

1,489 

1,044 

443 

(-) 

86 

71 

87 

69 

43 

87 

3,610 

(14) 

537 

595 

678 

1,077 

421 

302 

3,090 

(13) 

471 

496 

579 

941 

372 

231 

520 

(1) 

66 

99 

99 

136 

49 

71 

23,617 

(134) 

4,784 

2,828 

4,057 

5,609 

2,483 

3,856 

20,852 

(114) 

4,197 

2,485 

3,526 

5,157 

2,244 

3,243 

2,765 

(20) 

587 

343 

531 

452 

239 

613 

25,708 

(105) 

5,119 

4,133 

4,249 

6,286 

3,014 

2,907 

21,970 

(90) 

4,473 

3,677 

3,644 

5,489 

2,561 

2,126 

3,738 

(15) 

646 

456 

605 

797 

453 

781 

172,386(1,394) 

37,894 

20,093 

28,380 

42,555 

17,376 

26,088 

142,430 

(943 

32,034 

16,931 

23,898 

36,416 

14,400 

18,751 

29,956 

(451) 

5,860 

3,162 

4,482 

6,139 

2,976 

7,337 

169,952(1,274) 

34,671 

18,863 

27,507 

40,496 

17,681 

30,734 

135,861 

(955) 

27,852 

15,221 

21,996 

33,587 

14,132 

23,073 

34,091 

(319) 

6,819 

3,642 

5,511 

6,909 

3,549 

7,661 

27,669 

(230) 

5,841 

2,765 

4,195 

7,131 

3,523 

4,214 

21,447 

(167) 

4,349 

2,202 

3,165 

5,884 

2,888 

2,959 

6,222 

(63) 

1,492 

563 

1,030 

1,247 

635 

i;255 

19,090 

(93) 

3,099 

2,508 

3,380 

6,065 

2,406 

1,632 

16,284 

(79) 

2,528 

2,116 

2,803 

5,519 

2,112 

1^206 

2,806 

(14) 

571 

392 

577 

546 

294 

'426 

27,264 

(125) 

6,236 

3,317 

4,863 

7,047 

2,995 

2,806 

23,120 

(105) 

5,193 

2,832 

4,165 

6,399 

2,515 

2,016 

4,144 

(20) 

1,043 

485 

698 

648 

480 

790 

58,279 

(311) 

9,466 

6,122 

10,938 

15,523 

7,148 

9,082 

46,618 

(254) 

7,501 

5,022 

8,667 

12,837 

51894 

6,697 

11,661 

(57) 

1,965 

1,100 

2,271 

2,686 

1,254 

2,385 

543,366(3,701) 

111,509 

64,023 

90,795 

135,708 

58,579 

82,752 

447,020(2,741) 

92,374 

53,710 

74,904 

116,079 

48,607 

61,346 

(960) 

19,135 

10,313 

15,891 

19,629 

9,972 

21,406 

Province  and  Sex 


January  3 1 , 
1954  Total 


Newfoundland . 

Male . 

Female. . . . 


Prince  Edward  Island. 

Male . 

Female . 


Nova  Scotia. 

Male . 

Female. . 


New  Brunswick. 

Male . 

Female . 


Quebec . 

Male. . . . 
Female. 


Ontario . 

Male . . . . 
Female. 


Manitoba . . . 
Male. . . . 
Female. 


Saskatchewan. 

Male . 

Female. . . 


Alberta . 

Male. . . . 
Female. 


British  Columbia. 

Male . 

Female . 


Canada . 

Male  .  . . 
Female  . 


17,258 

16,773 

485 

3,536 

3,015 

521 

22,512 

19,941 

2,571 

24,937 

21,703 

3,234 


(36) 

(36) 

(-) 

(13) 

(7) 

(6) 

(190) 

(167) 

(23) 

(83) 

(71) 

(12) 


162,367(1,055) 
133,793  (726) 

28,574  (329) 


135,801 

109,069 

26,732 

24,790 

19,553 

5,237 

14,419 

12,453 

1,966 

25,266 

21,930 

3,336 

63,945 

53,599 

10,346 


(833) 

(632) 

(201) 

(159) 

(117) 

(42) 

(73) 

(60) 

(13) 

(91) 

(83) 

(8) 

(287) 

(241) 

(46) 


494,831(2,820) 
411,829(2,140) 
83,002  (680) 


oiiuwn  in  oracaeLs.  i  ne  count  or  disability  cases  lor  ] 
day,  including  short-time  and  temporary  lay-off  claimants. 
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TABLE  E-3.— INITIAL  AND  RENEWAL  CLAIMS  FOR  BENEFIT  BY  PROVINCES 

JANUARY  1955 

Source;  Report  on  Operation  of  the  Unemployment  Insurance  Act,  D.B.S. 


Province 

Claims  filed  at  Local 
Officer 

Disposal  of  Claims  (including  claims 
pending  from  previous  months) 

Total 

Initial 

Renewal 

Total 

Disposed 

of 

Entitled 

to 

Benefit 

Not 

Entitled 

to 

Benefit 

Pending 

Newfoundland . 

Prince  Edward  Island . 

Nova  Scotia . 

New  Brunswick . 

Quebec . 

Ontario . 

Manitoba . 

Saskatchewan . 

Alberta . 

British  Columbia . 

Total  Canada,  January  1955 . 

Total  Canada,  December  1954 . 

Total  Canada,  January  1954 . 

9,136 

1,829 

16,635 

14,847 

94,416 

98,436 

14,001 

10,122 

17,482 

33,095 

7,589 

1,570 

12,811 

12,317 

70,962 

72,976 

11,201 

8,383 

13,113 

25,045 

1,547 
259 
3,824 
2,530 
23,454 
25,460 
2,800 
1,739 
4,, 369 
8,050 

7,800 

1,782 

15,917 

13,398 

101,812 

104,516 

15,049 

10,473 

17,665 

36,561 

5,382 

1,139 

11,121 

8,004 

70,671 

73,879 

9,965 

6,791 

12,199 

24,818 

2,418 

643 

4,796 

5,394 

31,141 

30,6.37 

5,084 

3,682 

5,466 

11,743 

4,774 

530 

5,089 

5,241 

28,098 

24,587 

2,478 

2,749 

4,475 

6,072 

309,999* 

310,490 

292,623 

235,967t 

211,159 

224,354t 

74,032 

99,331 

68,269 

324,973t 

260,174 

304,786 

223,969 

199,723 

225,828 

101,004 

60,451 

78,958 

84,093 

99,067 

87,982 

*  In  addition,  revised  claims  received  numbered  31,633.  flnitial  claims  considered  for  supplementary  benefit. 
Table  E-5,  are  included  here.  In  addition  30,042  revised  claims  were  disposed  of.  Of  these,  2,759  were  special  requests 
not  granted,  and  929  were  appeals  by  claimants.  There  were  4,960  revised  claims  pending  at  the  end  of  the  month. 


TABLE  E-1.— ESTIMATES  OF  THE  INSURED  POPULATION  UNDER  THE 
UNEMPLOYMENT  INSURANCE  ACT 

Source;  Report  on  Operation  of  the  Unemployment  Insurance  Act,  D.B.S. 


.4t  Beginning  of  Month 

Total 

Employed 

Claimants* 

3,276,000 

3,037,500 

238,500 

3,328,000 

2,937,000 

391,000t 

3,339,000 

2,844,200 

494,800t 

3,342,000 

2,829,400 

512,600t 

3,317,000 

2,805,300 

511,700t 

3,161,000 

2,822,600 

338,400 

3,150,000 

2,902,200 

247,800 

July . 

3,180,000 

2,980,500 

199,500 

3,190,000 

3,001,100 

188,900 

3,206,000 

3,014,700 

191,300 

3,219,000 

3,031,300 

187,700 

3,216,000 

3,006,900 

209,100 

December . 

3,275,000 

3,000,500 

274,500 

•  Ordinary  claimants  on  the  live  unemployment  register  on  last  working  day  of  preceding  month, 
t  Includes  supplementary  benefit  claimants. 


TABLE  E-5.— CLAIMS  FOR  SUPPLEMENTARY  BENEFIT,  JANUARY,  1955 

Source;  Report  on  Operation  of  the  Unemployment  Insurance  Act,  D.B.S. 


Initial  Claims  Only 

Persons 

Days  Benefit 
Paid 

(Disability 
Days  in 
Brackets) 

Amount 

Province 

Claims 

Con¬ 

sidered 

Entitled 

to 

Benefit 

Not 

Entitled 
to  Benefit 

Com¬ 

mencing 

Benefit 

of 

Benefit 

Paid 

2,037 

1,067 

970 

749 

6,482  (— ) 

17!336 

597 

423 

174 

335 

3,743  (18) 

8, 8/U 

4,233 

3,015 

1,218 

2,872 

37,869  (130) 

104,369 

4,885 

3,361 

1,524 

7,995 

2,822 

33,145  (29) 

86,028 

26,930 

18,935 

18,607 

247,049  (624) 

b'54  f  2^6 

27,249 

20,080 

7,169 

21,009 

286,023  (793) 

779,678 

4,600 

3,356 

1,244 

4,127 

(2i5j 

148,618 

74,785 

3,291 

2,116 

1,175 

2,110 

27,547  (84) 

4,643 

3,055 

1,588 

3,015 

38,309  (182) 

109,255 

British  Columbia . 

10,221 

6,689 

3,532 

6,941 

91,967  (208) 

1  8  /  P 

88,686’ 

67,528t 

62,097 

26,589 

62,587 

827,154(2,283) 

2,222,609 

46,536 

20,992 

44,152 

558,644(1,396) 

1,202,732 

— 

*  There  were,  in  addition,  1,032  renewal  claims  in  January,  1935,  and  556  in  January,  1954. 
t  Includes  452  renewal  claims  in  January,  1955,  and  83  in  January,  1954. 
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F — Prices 


TABLE  F-1.— TOTAL  AND  MAIN  COMPONENTS  OF  THE  CONSUMER  PRICE  INDEX 

(1949  =  100) 


Calculated  by  the  Dominion  Bureau  of  Statistics 


— 

Total 

Food 

Shelter 

Clotliing 

Household 

Operation 

Other 
Commod¬ 
ities  and 
Services 

1949 — Year . 

100-0 

100-0 

100-0 

100-0 

100-0 

100-0 

1950 — Year . 

102-9 

102-6 

106-2 

99-7 

102-4 

103-1 

1951 — Year . 

113-7 

117-0 

114-4 

109-8 

113-1 

111-5 

1952 — Year . 

116-5 

116-8 

120-2 

111-8 

116-2 

116-0 

1953 — December . 

115-8 

112-1 

125-2 

110-2 

117-4 

116-3 

Year . 

115-5 

112-6 

123-6 

110-1 

117-0 

115-8 

1954— January . 

115-7 

111-6 

125-4 

110-1 

117-5 

116-4 

February . 

115-7 

111-7 

125-4 

110-0 

117-5 

116-5 

March . 

115-5 

110-7 

125-6 

109-8 

117-6 

116-6 

April . 

115-6 

110-4 

125-6 

109-9 

118-1 

117-2 

May . 

115-5 

110-2 

125-8 

109-9 

117-3 

117-5 

June . 

116-1 

112-0 

126-4 

109-7 

117-1 

117-5 

July . 

116-2 

112-1 

126-6 

109-6 

117-2 

117-6 

August . 

117-0 

114-4 

127-0 

109-6 

117-2 

117-7 

September . 

116-8 

113-8 

127-2 

109-5 

117-2 

117-6 

October . 

116-8 

113-8 

127-4 

108-4 

117-3 

117-9 

November . 

116-8 

113-4 

127-9 

108-2 

117-2 

118-2 

December . 

116-6 

112-6 

128-2 

108-1 

117-1 

118-2 

1955 — January . 

116-4 

112-1 

128-4 

108-1 

117-1 

118-2 

February . 

116-3 

111-5 

128-5 

108-1 

117-1 

118-3 

Marc  h . 

116-0 

110-7 

128-6 

108-0 

117-0 

118-3 

TABLE  r-3.-CONSUMER  PRICE  INDEXES  FOR  REGIONAL  CITIES  OF  CANADA  AT  THE 

BEGINNING  OF  FEBRUARA,  1955 

(1949  =  100) 

Sotjhce:  Dominion  Bureau  of  Statistics 


— 

Feb.  1st, 
1954 

Total 

Jan.  3rd, 
1955 

Feb.  1st, 
1955 

I’ood 

Shelter 

Clothing 

Household 

Operation 

Other 

Commo¬ 

dities 

and 

Services 

(')  St.  John’s,  Nfld . 

Halifax . 

Saint  John . 

Montreal . 

Ottawa . 

Toronto . 

Winnipeg . 

Saskatoon — Regina . 

Edmonton — Calgary. . . 

Vancouver . 

102-4 

113-8 

115- 8 

116- 8 
115-5 
117-6 

115- 0 

113- 5 

114- 3 

116- 4 

102-6 

114- 3 
117-4 
117-1 

117- 0 

118- 9 

115- 5 

113- 9 

114- 6 
118-4 

102-7 

114- 6 
117-6 
117-1 

117- 0 

118- 7 

115- 4 

113- 8 

114- 5 
118-3 

101-4 

106-8 

112-6 

115-4 

111-0 

109- 6 

110- 5 
109-7 

.  109-4 

111- 6 

108-0 

123- 3 

124- 8 
134-4 
132-2 
145-6 

125- 7 
115-6 
121-0 

126- 1 

101-6 

114-6 

116-5 

107-2 

111- 3 
110-3 

112- 7 
114-9 
112-6 
112-6 

100-8 

118-9 

116-4 

115- 8 

116- 7 
116-2 
113-5 

117- 9 
115-7 
125-4 

103-6 

118- 5 
123-8 
116-9 

119- 8 
119-4 
118-0 
113-2 
118-5 
122-4 

,  .B— Indexes  above  measure  percentage  changes  in  prices  over  time  in 

levels  of  prices  as  between  cities. 

(')  St.  John’s  Index  on  the  base — June  1951  =  100. 


each  city,  and  should  not  be  used  to  compare  actual 
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G - Strikes  and  Lockovits 


TABLE  G-1.— STRIKES  AND  LOCKOUTS  IN  CANAD  A,  JANUARY  AND  FEBRUAR  A"  1954,  1955t 


Number  of  Strikes 
and  Lockouts 

Number  of  Workers 
Involved 

Time 

Loss 

Date 

Com¬ 

mencing 

During 

Month 

In 

Existence 

Com¬ 

mencing 

During 

Month 

In 

Existence 

In 

Man¬ 

working 

Days 

Per  Cent 
of 

Esti¬ 

mated 

Working 

Time 

1955* 

Januarv . 

16t 

16 

ll,106f 

11,106 

218,145 

0-26 

February . 

4 

11 

90 

2,587 

20,055 

0-02 

Cumulative  totals . 

20 

11,196 

2.38,200 

0-14 

1954* 

Januarv . 

241 

24 

10,619t 

10,619 

156,969 

0-19 

Februarv . 

7 

17 

749 

4,631 

52,270 

0-06 

Cumulative  totals . 

31 

11,368 

209,239 

0-13 

*  Preliminary  figures. 

I  Strikes  unterminated  at  the  end  of  the  previous  year  are  included  in  these  totals. 

t  The  record  of  the  Department  includes  lockouts  as  well  as  strikes  but  a  lockout,  or  an  industrial  con¬ 
dition  which  is  undoubtedly  a  lockout,  is  not  often  encountered.  In  the  statistical  table,  therefore,  strikes 
and  lockouts  are  recorded  together.  A  strike  or  lockout  included  as  such  in  the  records  of  the  Department  is 
a  cessation  of  work  involving  six  or  more  employees  and  lasting  at  least  one  working  day.  Strikes  of  less 
than  one  day’s  duration  and  strikes  involving  less  than  six  employees  are  not  included  in  the  published  record 
unless  ten  days  or  more  time  loss  is  caused  but  a  separate  record  of  such  strikes  is  maintained  in  the  Depart¬ 
ment  and  these  figures  are  given  in  the  annual  review.  The  records  include  all  strikes  and  lockouts  which 
come  to  the  knowledge  of  the  Department  and  the  methods  taken  to  obtain  information  preclude  the  proba¬ 
bility  of  omissions  of  strikes  of  importance.  Information  as  to  a  strike  involving  a  small  number  of  employees 
or  for  a  short  period  of  time  is  frequently  not  received  until  some  time  after  its  commencement. 
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TABLE  G-2.— STRIKES  AND  LOCKOUTS  IN  CANADA,  FEBRUARY  1955  (i) 


Number  Involved 


Industry, 
Occupation 
and  Locality 


Estab- 

lish- 


Workers 


ments 


Time 
Loss  in 
Man- 
Working 
Days 


Date 

Began 


Particulars 


P) 


Strikes  and  Lockouts  in  Progress  Prior  to  February  1955 


Manufacturing — 

Boots  and  Shoes  (  Leather) — 
Shoe  factory  workers, 
Quebec,  Que. 

1 

207 

825 

Jan.  25 

Metal  Prodmts — 

Plumbing  and  heating 
equipment  factory 
workers, 

Toronto,  Ont. 

2 

(^) 

736 

5,800 

Oct.  21, 
1954 

Radio  parts  factory 
workers, 

Toronto,  Ont. 

1 

85 

1,200 

Nov.  1, 
1954 

Shipbuilding — 

Electricians, 

North  Vancouver,  B.C. 

1 

0) 

94 

1,880 

Jan.  13 

Miscellaneous — 

Linoleum  factory 
workers, 

Montreal  and 
Farnham,  Que. 

2 

1,358 

9,500 

Nov.  16, 
1954 

Construction — 

Buildings  and  Structures — 
Carpenters  and 
electricians, 

Hamilton,  Ont. 

1 

12 

130 

Dec.  23, 
1954 

Highway — 

Labourers, 

South  Burnaby,  B.C. 

1 

5 

10 

Jan.  21 

For  a  new  agreement  providing  for 
prevailing  rates  for  all  classifi¬ 
cations,  closed  shop  and  other 
changes;  concluded  February  4; 
return  of  workers  pending  further 
negotiations;  indefinite. 


For  a  new  agreement  providing  for 
increased  wages,  following  refer¬ 
ence  to  conciliation  board;  con¬ 
cluded  February  10;  negoti¬ 
ations;  compromise. 


For  implementation  of  award  of 
conciliation  board  for  increased 
wages  in  new  agreement  under 
negotiations;  employment  con¬ 
ditions  no  longer  affected  by 
Feb.  22-55;  indefinite. 


For  a  greater  increase  in  wages 
than  recommended  by  concili¬ 
ation  board  and  double  time  for 
all  overtime  in  new  agreement 
under  negotiations;  unconcluded. 


For  new  agreements  providing  for 
increased  wages,  following  refer¬ 
ence  to  arbitration  boards;  con¬ 
cluded  February  9;  conciliation; 
compromise. 


For  a  union  agreement  and  pro¬ 
testing  employment  of  labourers 
to  erect  concrete  forms;  con¬ 
cluded  February  15;  replace¬ 
ment;  in  favour  of  employer. 


For  payment  of  building  construc¬ 
tion  rate  instead  of  road  con¬ 
struction  rate;  concluded  Feb¬ 
ruary  2;  negotiations;  in  favour 
of  employer. 


Strikes  and  Lockouts  Commencing  During  February  1955 


Manufacturing — 
Miscellaneous  Wood  Products — 
Lumber  mill  workers, 
Roberval,  Que. 

1 

58 

550 

Feb. 

17 

Construction — 

Buildings  and  Structures — 
Steel  erectors, 

Toronto,  Ont. 

1 

12 

84 

Feb. 

18 

For  a  new  agreement  providing  for 
increased  wages,  union  security 
and  changes  in  working  con¬ 
ditions,  following  reference  to 
arbitration  board;  unconcluded. 


For  closed  shop  union  agreement; 
uneoncltided. 
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TABLE  G-2.— STRIKES  AND  LOCKOUTS  IN  CANADA,  FEBRUARY  1955  (i) 


Industry, 
Occupation 
and  Locality 


Number  Involved 


Estab¬ 

lish¬ 

ments 


Workers 


Time 
Loss  in 
Man- 
Working 
Days 


Date 

Began 


Particulars 


(^) 


Strikes  and  Lockouts  Commencing  During  February  1955— Concluded 


Tbanspohtation  and  Public 
Utilities — 

Other  Local  and  Highway — 
Truck  drivers, 

London,  Ont. 

1 

6 

6 

Feb.  23 

Miscellaneous — 

Radio  station  employees, 
Quebec,  Que. 

1 

14 

70 

Feb.  23 

Dispute  over  work  available  for 
one  driver;  concluded  February 
23;  return  of  workers;  in  favour 
of  employer. 


For  a  union  agreement  providing 
for  increased  wages,  union  shop 
and  seniority,  following  reference 
to  arbitration  board;  uncon¬ 
cluded. 


(1)  Preliminary  data  based  where  possible  on  reports  from  parties  concerned,  in  some  cases  incomplete; 
subject  to  revision  for  the  annual  review. 

(2)  In  this  table  the  date  of  commencement  is  that  on  which  time  loss  first  occurred  and  the  date  of  con¬ 
clusion  is  the  last  day  on  which  time  was  lost  to  an  appreciable  extent. 

(’)  205  indirectly  affected;  (•*)  755  indirectly  affected. 
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H — Industrial  Accidents 


TABLE  H-l.^FATAL  INDUSTRIAL  ACCIDENTS  IN  CANADA  DURING  THE  FOURTH 
QUARTER  OF  1954  BY  GROUPS  OF  INDUSTRIES  AND  CAUSES 

Note:  The  method  of  preparing  these  figures  is  described  elsewhere  in  this  issue  in  an  article  entitled  “Fatal  Industrial 

Accidents  in  Canada" 


Cause 

Agriculture 

Logging 

Fishing  and  Trapping 

Mining  and  Quarrying 

1  Manufacturing 

1 

Construction 

Electricity,  Gas  and  Water 

Production  and  Supply 

Transportation,  Storage 

and  Communications 

Trade 

Finance 

Service 

Unclassified 

Total 

Striking  Against  or  Stepping 

on  Objects . 

Struck  by . 

6 

32 

17 

10 

23 

2 

11 

4 

1 

106 

{a)  Tools,  machinery, 

cranes,  etc . 

1 

3 

1 

1 

3 

9 

(h )  Moving  vehicles . 

1 

1 

4 

2 

11 

s 

3 

1 

31 

Icl  Other  objects . 

4 

28 

12 

9 

2 

3 

1 

66 

Caught  In,  On  or  Between 

Machinerv, Vehicles, etc.  . 

2 

1 

5 

3 

2 

1 

1 

22 

Collisions,  Derailments, 

Wrecks,  etc . 

15 

7 

10 

13 

15 

13 

17 

7 

7 

Falls  and  Slips . 

3 

7 

2 

4 

5 

20 

2 

6 

2 

3 

(a  )F alls  on  same  level .... 

1 

1 

2 

1 

(b)  Falls  to  different  levels 

3 

6 

1 

4 

3 

20 

2 

6 

1 

8 

54 

Conflagrations,  Temperature 

Extremes  and  Expio- 

sions . 

3 

1 

10 

9 

0 

29 

Inhalation,  Absorptions, 

Asphvxiation,  etc . 

8 

6 

1 

1 

Electric  Current . 

1 

4 

3 

2 

2 

12 

Over-exertion  and  Industrial 

Diseases . . . 

1 

1 

2 

3 

3 

Miscellaneous  Accidents . 

1 

1 

2 

4 

Total, Fourth  Quarter — 1954 

30 

49 

13 

59 

54 

67 

6 

52 

15 

22 

367 

Total, Fourth  Quarter — 1953 

23 

37 

8 

45 

65 

68 

47 

18 

4 

14 

335 

TABLE 


H-2.— FATAL  INDUSTRIAL  ACCIDENTS  BA"  PROVINCE  AND  GROUPS  OF 
INDUSTRIES  DURING  THE  FOURTH  QUARTER  OF  1954 


Industry 

Nfld. 

P.E.I. 

1  ! 

02 

1 

N.B. 

Que. 

-4-j 

c 

o 

Man. 

Sask. 

Alta. 

B.C. 

N.W.T. 

Total 

Agriculture . 

1 

1 

1 

3 

9 

9 

1 

1 

30 

Logging . 

10 

1 

i 

1 

2 

26 

7 
13 

8 

Fishing  and  Trapping. ,  . . 

4 

49 

Mining  and  Quarrying . 

1 

11 

3 

5 

12 

25 

10 

3 

13 

Manufacturing . 

2 

5 

2 

8 

1 

59 

54 

Electricity.  Gas,  Water  Production 
and  Supplv . 

6 

21 

12 

7 

2 

13 

6 

67 

1 

1 

2 

Transportation,  Storage  and  Com¬ 
munications  . 

1 

10 

2 

1 

6 

Trade . 

1 

5 

6 

1 

4 

4 

52 

15 

Service . 

1 

Unclassified . 

3 

3 

22 

Total . 

3 

1 

29 

12 

101 

14 

13 

41 

77 

— 

4 

367 
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Economics  and  Research  Branch,  Department  of  Labour.  Canada 


Current  Manpower  Situation 

All  parts  of  the  country  reported  that  the  exceptionally  good  weather 
in  Apri.1  made  possible  an  early  start  on  construction,  farming 
and  other  outdoor  ivork.  In  addition,  most  manufacturing  industries 
appeared  to  be  making  moderate  but  steady  additions  to  staff,  in  contrast 
to  the  substantial  lay-offs  at  this 
time  last  year.  As  a  result,  both 
the  increase  in  employment  and 
the  decline  in  unemployment  were 
far  greater  in  April  this  year  than 
last. 

In  the  week  of  April  23,  the 
number  of  persons  with  jobs  was 
estimated  at  5,123,000,  a  gain  of 
124,000  over  the  previous  month, 
and  117,000  over  the  previous  year. 

The  number  of  persons  without  jobs 
and  seeking  work  was  estimated  at 
327,000,  which  was  74,000  lower 
than  a  month  earlier,  but  still 
21,000  higher  than  a  year  before. 

Agriculture  accounted  for 
48,000  of  the  124,000  increase  in 
employment  during  the  month.  Last 
year,  it  accounted  for  the  entire 
increase  of  36,000.  As  might  be 
expected,  almost  three-quarters  of 
this  year’s  increase  was  in  the 
Prairie  Provinces.  Non-agricultxiral 
industries  registered  an  increase 
of  76,000  in  April,  of  which  Ontario 
and  Quebec  each  accounted  for 
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almost  one-third.  The  remainder  was  distributed  fairly  evenly  among  the 
other  three  regions.  No  increase  \vas  recorded  in  non-agricultural  in¬ 
dustries  at  this  time  last  year. 

The  drop  in  the  number  of  persons  without  jobs  and  seeking  work 
amounted  to  18  per  cent,  compared  with  a  decline  of  less  than  5  per 
cent  during  the  same  period  in  each  of  the  last  two  years.  The  “seeking 
work”  estimate  now  stands  at  6  per  cent  of  the  labour  force,  compared 
with  5.8  per  cent  a  year  ago. 

Post-War  Employment  Trends 

The  recent  upturn  in  employment  reflects  an  earlier  strengthening 
of  the  economy.  It  is  now  clear  that  the  downturn  was  halted  by  the 
middle  of  1954  and  that  the  general  level  of  business  has  risen  moder¬ 
ately  since  then.  In  the  last  half  of  1954,  non-farm  output  (seasonally 
adjusted  annual  rates)  rose  by  $700  million  or  3  per  cent,  a  trend  that 
continued  into  the  first  quarter  of  1955.  In  January,  the  index  of  manu¬ 
facturing  production  showed  a  year-to-year  rise  fw  the  first  time  in  a 
year;  the  increase  continued  in  February.  These  developments,  together 
with  increasing  levels  of  construction  and  exports,  indicate  that  the 
economy  is  once  more  expanding.  The  purpose  here  is  to  examine  the 
employment  downturn  during  1953-1954  against  the  background  of  the 
experience  of  the  preceding  six  years. 

First,  however,  two  particular  aspects  of  the  employment  situation 
in  recent  months  should  be  noted.  One  is  that  the  rise  in  the  underlying 
employment  trend  did  not  occur  until  at  least  six  months  after  the  upturn 
in  production.  This  lag  stems  partly  from  the  fact  that  when  production 
expands  after  a  period  of  contraction,  employers  usually  reduce  short- 
time  work  before  hiring  extra  staff.  The  reluctance  to  hire  additional 
workers  has  been  accentuated  by  the  increasing  competition  encountered 
by  Canadian  producers  since  1953.  Continuing  emphasis  on  production 
costs  has  led  to  increased  output  without  equivalent  increases  in  em¬ 
ployment. 

A  second  feature  of  the  labour  market  recently  is  that,  while  the 
year-to-year  comparisons  have  shown  an  increase  in  employment,  there 
has  been  no  corresponding  reduction  in  unemployment.  The  explanation 
of  this  is  that  the  labour  force  has  increased  more  quickly  than  employ¬ 
ment.  In  the  past  few  months,  the  labour  force  has  been  increasing  at 
almost  double  the  average  annual  rate  for  the  post-war  period.  One  reason 
is  that  a  greater  proportion  of  the  population  has  been  participating  in  the 
labour  force.  Another  more  gradual  influence  is  the  rise  in  the  birth  rate 
that  began  in  the  last  war  and  that  is  now  bringing  an  increasing  number 
of  young  people  into  the  labour  force. 

The  Period  of  Expansion,  1947-1953 

Recent  developments  are  in  sharp  contrast  to  those  of  earlier  post¬ 
war  years,  when  labour  requirements  could  only  be  met  through  the  full 
utilization  of  the  labour  force  and  vigorous  efforts  to  attract  immigrants. 
Some  of  the  more  notable  features  of  the  period  were  the  discovery  and 
development  of  new  sources  of  raw  material  and  power  and  marked  ex¬ 
pansion  of  manufacturing  capacity.  This  rapid  economic  growth 
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matched  by  equally  striking  developments  in  the  labour  market.  In  the 
period  1947  to  1953,  non-farm  employment  (excluding  Newfoundland) 
increased  by  about  570,000,  an  average  annual  increase  of  2.5  per  cent. 
In  the  United  States  the  comparable  employment  figure  rose  by  only 
2  per  cent  annually. 

The  labour  force  increased  by  340,000  in  the  six-year  period.  The 
increase  of  570,000  in  non-farm  employment  was  therefore  accomplished 
partly  by  drawing  on  the  agricultural  labour  force,  which  declined  by  an 
estimated  23  per  cent.  The  movement  out  of  the  farm  labour  force  follow¬ 
ed  from  increasing  mechanization  of  farm  operations.  In  1953  the  output 
of  Canadian  farmers  was  one-fifth  larger  than  in  1947,  although  the 
labour  force  had  dropped  to  less  than  four-fifths  of  its  previous  size. 

Since  total  employment  rose  as  quickly  as,  and  at  times  more 
quickly  than,  the  labour  force,  unemployment  fell  to  exceptionally  low 
levels.  The  number  of  persons  without  jobs  and  seeking  work  ranged, 
on  the  average,  from  2  to  2.5  per  cent  of  the  labour  force,  except  in 
1950,  when  it  reached  3.2  per  cent. 

All  major  industry  groups  shared  in  the  rapid  employment  expansion, 
although  their  growth  varied  widely.  As  might  be  expected,  construction 
expanded  the  most,  employment  increasing  by  one-third.  Manufacturing, 
although  one  of  the  chief  expansional  forces  of  the  period,  recorded  a 
relatively  small  employment  increase  (8  per  cent).  On  the  other  hand, 
employment  in  the  trade  and  service  industries  together  rose  by  20 
per  cent. 

Manufacturing  employment  increased  most  rapidly  during  the  Korean 
War,  partly  under  the  stimulus  of  the  defence  program.  The  aircraft  in¬ 
dustry,  in  which  employment  rose  from  about  11,000  in  1950  to  44,000 
in  1953,  accounted  for  about  one-fifth  of  the  total  increase  in  manu¬ 
facturing.  Gains  in  other  industries  were  attributable  to  both  the  defence 


EMPLOYMENT  CHANGES 
Selected  Industries 

1947-1953  ’  1953-1954 


-75  -SO  -25  0  +25 

ThouMonds  of  Poraona 


Total 

Agriculturo 

Monufocturlng 

Construction 

Transportation 

Trad* 

Sorvico 
+50  +75 
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program  and  rising  civilian  demands.  The  electrical  apparatus,  motor 
vehicle,  clothing  and  iron  and  steel  products  industries  accounted  for  a 
further  two-fifths  of  the  total  increase  in  manufacturing  e'mployment. 


CHiangvs  in  this  Labour  Force 


Labour  Force 
Persons  with  Jobs 
Persons  without  Jobs 
and  Seeking  Work 


1953-54 


+42,000 

-53,000 


1947-1953* 
Total  Annual 
Average 


+338,000 

+304,000 


+56,000 

+51,000 


The  Period  of  Contraction  1953-1954 

In  the  accompanying  table,  the  pattern  of  change  in  the  labour  force 
(employment  and  unemployment)  during  the  downturn  following  mid-1953 
is  compared  with  that  of  earlier  years. 

One  notable  feature  is 
that  employment  decreased 
last  year  by  as  much  as 
the  average  annual  in¬ 
crease  of  the  previous  six 
years.  At  the  same  time, 
the  labour  force  continued 
to  rise,  although  the  in¬ 
crease  was  much  smaller 
than  previously.  The  growth  of  the  labour  force  and  the  decline  in  employ¬ 
ment  both  contributed  to  a  sharp  rise  in  unemployment  in  1954.  The 
number  of  persons  without  jobs  and  seeking  work  averaged  4.2  per  cent 
of  the  labour  force  in  1954,  compared  with  2.5  per  cent  in  1953.  Some 
recovery  in  employment  occurred  in  the  last  quarter  of  1954  but  the 
number  of  persons  without  jobs  and  seeking  work  continued  to  rise, 
largely  because  of  increasing  participation  in  the  labour  force.  During 
the  winter  low  in  activity  in  March  1955  this  figure  reached  a  post-war 
peak  of  7.4  per  cent  of  the  labour  force. 


+95,000  +  34,000  +  6,000 


♦Excluding  Newfoundland* 


The  effects  of  the  business  contraction  were  largely  concentrated  in 
the  manufactiu’ing  and  transportation  industries.  During  1953-1954,  these 
two  industries  both  showed  an  employment  loss  amounting  to  three- 
quarters  of  the  employment  gain  recorded  during  the  preceding  six  yeeu’s. 
The  construction  industry  also  showed  some  employment  loss  in  spite  of 
a  substantial  gain  in  residential  building.  On  the  other  hand,  employment 
in  agriculture  increased,  in  contrast  to  the  earlier  post  war  trend,  and 
in  the  service  industry,  it  rose  by  much  more  than  the  annual  average  of 
the  previous  six  years. 


Employment  declines  in  manufacturing  largely  reflect  the  sharp 
reductions  in  the  output  of  machinery,  iron  and  steel  products,  electrical 
apparatus,  transportation  equipment  and  textiles.  These  industries  ac¬ 
counted  for  virtually  all  of  the  employment  loss  in  manufacturing  during 
1954.  Employment  in  the  manufacture  of  paper  products  continued  to  rise 
substantially,  although  it  tended  to  level  off  at  the  end  of  the  year.  In  the 
food  and  beverages,  chemicals  and  non-metallic  mineral  products  indus¬ 
tries,  employment  continued  to  expand  moderately. 

Manufacturing  production  reached  a  trough  in  mid-1954  and  has  since 
increased  substantially,  one  important  reason  being  behaviour  of  business 
inventories.  Inventory  reduction  stopped  in  the  last  half  of  1954  and 
reports  indicate  substantial  accumulation  in  many  industries  in  the 
first  quarter  of  1955.  Another  encouraging  feature  was  the  upward  move¬ 
ment  of  export  trade,  especially  in  forest  products,  base  metals  and  other 
primary  products.  Although  these  developments  did  not  generate  an 
immediate  increase  in  employment,  they  provided  a  solid  base  for  the 
employment  gains  that  have  taken  place  recently. 
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Labour-Management  Relations 

Although  important  collective  bargaining  was  in  process  during 
,  May,  the  most  significant  industrial  relations  development  was 
the  progress  made  by  Canada’s  two  largest  labour  congresses  towards 
unity.  According  to  the  1955  stirvey  of  labour  organization  by  the  Eco¬ 
nomics  and  Research  Branch,  the  combined  membership  of  these  two 
congresses  rose  by  5,000  during  the  past  year  to  reach  a  total  close  to 
1,000,000  at  January  1,  1955. 

Agreement  Reached  on  Labour  Unity 

Early  this  month,  representatives  of  the  Trades  and  Labor  Congress 
of  Canada  and  the  Canadian  Congress  of  Labour,  following  a  preliminary 
meeting  held  in  April  (see  p.  506),  approved  the  terms  of  an  agreement 
merging  the  two  organizations.  The  merger  agreement  is  scheduled  to  be 
submitted  for  ratification  to  the  TLC  Convention  beginning  at  the  end 
end  of  this  month  and  to  the  CCL  Convention  next  October. 

The  proposed  agreement  deals  with  the  name  (Canadian  Labour 
Congress)  and  general  organization  of  the  unified  labour  body,  the 
methods  of  financing,  no-raiding  provisions  between  member-unions, 
broad  operational  procedures  and  officer  structure.  This  pact  is  the 
result  of  several  months  of  negotiations  between  officials  of  the  two 
labour  organizations.  It  follows  a  similar  unity  agreement  in  the  United 
States  between  the  American  Federation  of  Labor  and  the  Congress  of 
Industrial  Organizations. 

If  the  merger  agreement  is  approved  by  the  conventions  of  both 
congresses,  the  resulting  unified  congress  would  have  an  affiliated 
membership  of  nearly  1,000,000  workers,  or  approximately  four  out  of 
every  five  Canadian  union  members. 

Labour  Organization 

Membership  of  the  two  major  congresses  and  of  other  union  groups 
in  Canada  is  shown  in  the  accompanying  table  derived  from  the  annual 
survey  of  labour  organization.  While  the  TLC  and  CCL  both  showed 
slight  membership  gains,  some  of  the  other  groups  lost  little  ground. 
In  general,  however,  union  membership  showed  very  little  change. 


Conflrassat  and  Unaffiliotad  Union  Groups 

Membership 

Jan.  1, 
1955 

Jan.  1, 
1954 

Trades  and  Labor  Congress  of  Canada . 

600,791 
361,271 
99,801 
9,290 
2,5  00 
40,307 
58,627 
95,620 

5  96,004 
360,782 
100,312 
9,748 
2,430 
40,922 
62,127 
95,5  86 

Canaaian  C.ongrc«8  oi  j_,ai>uur . . . ‘  'j  t 

Confederation  des  Travaillcurs  Cathoh^ues  du  Canada,  Inc . 

Congress  of  Industrial  Organizations  only  . 

Unaffiliated  international  railway  brotherhoods  . 

Other  unaffiliated  international  unions  . . .  . 

Unaffiliated  national,  regional  and  local  organizations  . 

TOTALS  . 

1,268,207 

1,267,911 

‘Unions  affiliated  with  the  American  Federation  of  Labor  but  not  with  the  Trades  and 

Labor  Congress  of  Canada. 

^Unions  affiliated  with  the  Congress  of  Industrial  Organizations  but  not  with  the  Can¬ 


adian  Congress  of  Labour. 
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Complete  results  of  the  survey  will  be  contained  in  the  Forty-Fourth 
Annual  Report  on  Labour  Organization  in  Canada  to  be  published  later 
this  year. 


Current  Settlements  and  Negotiations 

At  mid-May  the  first  settlements  of  the  year  had  been  reached  in 
the  pulp  and  paper  industry  and  negotiations  were  taking  place  in  key 
centers  in  the  construction  industry.  Collective  bargaining  was  also  in 
progress  in  other  basic  industries  including  logging  and  sawmills,  auto¬ 
mobile  and  transportation  equipment  manufacturing,  metal  mining,  primary 
steel  and  civic  administration.  Current  negotiation  of  collective  agree¬ 
ments  was  accompanied  by  relatively  few  work  stoppages. 

Automobiles  —  Negotiations  were  in  progress  between  the  United 
Automobile  Workers  (CIO-CCL)  and  General  Motors  of  Canada,  Limited, 
at  Oshawa,  Ont.  Included  in  the  union’s  demands  was  a  request  for  a 
guaranteed  annual  wage  plan.  The  union  also  presented  an  identical  de¬ 
mand  in  its  contract  negotiations  with  Ford  and  General  Motors  in  the 
United  States. 


Under  the  union  proposal,  employees  with  seniority  would  accu¬ 
mulate  one  week  of  guaranteed  annual  wage  credit  for  every  two  weeks 
worked,  up  to  a  maximum  guarantee  of  52  weeks.  The  wage  guarantee 
would  be  sufficient  to  maintain  the  same  living  standards  for  workers 
as  when  they  are  fully  employed.  Laid-off  workers  would  have  to  register 
with  the  National  Employment  Service  and  accept  “suitable”  work  if 
offered.  Their  payment  under  the  plan  would  be  reduced  by  the  amount 
earned  on  other  jobs  or  by  the  amount  of  any  unemployment  insurance 
received.  The  plan,  which  also  contains  a  guaranteed  week  feature 
applicable  to  all  workers,  would  be  entirely  financed  by  the  employers, 
with  a  limited  maximum  liability,  and  administered  jointly  with  the  union. 


Pulp  and  Paper  —  Contract  negotiations  are  in  progress  between 
several  pulp  and  paper  firms  and  a  group  of  AFL-TLC  unions  and 
settlements  have  been  reached  in  a  number  of  cases.  The  Abitibi  Power 

Taoo  to  a  °ew  agreement  covering  nearly 

5,000  workers  at  mills  in  Quebec,  Ontario  and  Manitoba.  Terms  of  settle¬ 
ment  at  Abitibi  are  along  the  same  lines  as  those  reported  earlier  for  the 
Canadian  International  Paper  Company  and  three  subsidiary  companies- 


Con.truction- Contract  negotiations  in  the  construction  industry 

AFI  j  between  bnilders’  exchanges  and 

.^L-TLC  unions  and  CCCL-affiliated  syndicates  in  Quebec.  At  the 
e  of  writing,  no  settlement  had  been  reported  in  negotiations  affecting 
most  of  the  construction  trades  in  the  key  cities  of  Montreal,  Toronto 
and  Vancouver,  where  wage  increases  form  the  main  union  demand.  In 

s™SaL"“’Th^^k“  consttuction  unions  bargain  jointly  with  CCCL 
syndicates.  The  working  conditions  set  by  the  agreement  between  the 
unions  and  the  builders  exchange  are  usually  extended  under  the  Cob 
lective  Agreement  Act  of  Quebec  to  all  workers  in  the  area.  The  contract 
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dispute  has  now  been  referred  to  a  conciliation  board.  This  year,  a 
committee  of  the  Toronto  Builders’  Exchange  is  exploring  with  an  AFL- 
TLC  union  committee  the  possibility  of  establishing  a  standard  agree¬ 
ment  on  non-wage  items  to  include  all  or  most  trades.  A  master  agree¬ 
ment  was  reached  recently  between  the  unions  and  the  Labour  Relations 
Association,  St.  Lawrence  Power  Project,  in  Ontario  (L.G.,  Apr.,  p.  382). 

Agreements  have  now  been  reached  in  several  other  cities.  Practi¬ 
cally  all  new  agreements  include  wage  increases  varying  from  2  to  15 
cents  per  hour.  A  large  number  of  the  new  contracts  are  to  run  for  two 
years  and  wages  are  reported  to  be  the  main  item  changed.  Vacation  pay 
has  been  increased  from  2  to  4  per  cent  of  yearly  earnings  in  a  number 
of  cases. 

Work  Stoppages 

Preliminary  figures  show  that  22  work  stoppages  were  in  progress 
during  April,  involving  2,683  workers  and  a  time  loss  of  25>912  man- 
days,  compared  with  11  work  stoppages  in  March,  involving  1,956  work¬ 
ers  and  a  time  loss  of  13,971  man-days.  Totals  for  April  1954  were;  34 
work  stoppages,  2»297  workers  and  a  time  loss  of  25»081  man-days. 

Wage  Rate  Changes,  October  1953-54 

A  number  of  indexes  have  now  been  calculated  from  data  obtained 
in  the  October  1954  annual  survey  of  wage  rates  and  hours  of  work  in 
Canada  undertaken  by  the  Economics  and  Research  Branch.  The  accom¬ 
panying  table  shows  indexes  for  12  of  the  more  important  industries. 

In  general,  these  indexes  indicate  a  continuing  upward  movement 
of  wage  rates  but  the  increases  are  for  the  most  part  smaller  than  in  the 
period  1952-53.  The  largest  change  occurred  in  the  pulp  and  paper  in¬ 
dustry  where  wage  rates  increased  by  5  per  cent. 

It  should  be  pointed  out  that  the  changes  shown  in  the  indexes  are 
not  entirely  or  always  due  to  direct  wage-rate  increases  but  may  also  re¬ 
sult  from  changes  in  piece-work  earnings  (owing  to  changes  in  output  of 
workers,  in  methods  of  operations,  in  organization,  etc.),  employment 
variations,  and  other  factors. 


Indexes  of  Wage  Rates  in  Twelve  Selected  Industries,  1953  and  1954  (1949-100) 


1954 

1954 

%  Change 

1953-54 

%  Change 
1952-53 

138.0 

135.5 

1.8 

1.6 

125 .4 

120.7 

3.9 

0.2 

134.6 

131.6 

2.3 

4.1 

125.4 

124.3 

0.9 

3.4 

146.9 

139.8 

5.1 

6.6 

142.5 

138.9 

2.6 

1.2 

140.1 

137.3 

2.0 

4.2 

130.0 

129.6 

0.2 

3.2 

134.1 

128.4 

4.4 

6.2 

140.1 

136.2 

2.9 

4.0 

140.2 

135.0 

3.9 

3.8 

149.7 

145.5 

2.9 

8.7 

Industry 


Logging  . 

Gold  Mining  . 

Woollen  and  Worsted  Woven  Goods  and  Yarn. 

Rayon,  Nylon  and  Sillr  Textiles  . 

Pulp  and  Paper  . 

Agricultural  Implements  . 

Primary  Iron  and  Steel  . 

Motor  Vehicles . 

Railroad  &  Rolling  Stock  Equipment  . 

Shipbuilding  and  Repairing . 

Urban  &  Suburban  Transportation  Systems  ... 
Electric  Light  and  Power . 
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Manpower  Situation  in  Local  Areas 

The  seasonal  upturn  in  employ¬ 
ment  during  April  was  more 
pronounced  this  year  than  last, 
largely  because  of  fine  weather 
throughout  Canada.  Labour  sui> 
pluses  were  reduced  sufficiently 
to  cause  reclassification  of  22 
areas  from  the  substantial  to  the 
moderate  labour  surplus  category 
and  four  from  the  moderate  surplus 
to  the  balanced  category.  The  rapid 
seasonal  increase  in  employment 
reduced  the  number  of  substantial 
surplus  areas  to  approximately 
year-earlier  levels  for  the  first 
time  in  some  months. 

Improvement  in  labour  market  classifications  occurred  chiefly  in 
Ontario  and  the  Prairies  and  to  a  lesser  extent  in  the  Quebec  and  Atlantic 
regions.  In  the  Pacific  region,  on  the  other  hand,  the  usual  spring  break¬ 
up  in  the  interior  of  British  Columbia  resulted  in  increased  unemployment 
in  two  logging  areas,  bringing  them  from  the  moderate  to  the  substantial 
labour  surplus  category.  This  was  offset,  however,  by  the  reclassification 
of  two  other  areas  from  the  substantial  to  the  moderate  surplus  cate¬ 
gory. 


CANADA 

Proportion  of  paid  workers  within  each  of  the  four 
labour  market  groups. 

Per  Cent  Per  Cent 


SURPLUS  SURPLUS  BALANCE  SHORTAGE 
GROUP!  GROUP  2  GROUP  3  GROUP  4 


The  upturn  in  construction  activity  was  largely  responsible  for  the 
improvement  in  the  labour  market  situation  in  the  two  metropolitan  areas 
of  Hamilton  and  Winnipeg  and  in  the  industrial  centers  of  Peterborough, 
Sherbrooke,  and  Timmins  -  Kirkland  Lake,  while  improvement  in  most 
of  the  smaller  areas  in  the  Prairies  and  southern  Ontario  was  largely 
the  result  of  increased  hiring  of  farm  labour.  Other  factors  contributing 
to  the  reduction  of  unemployment  were  in  the  opening  of  inland  water 
transportation  in  Quebec,  Ontario  and  the  Maritimes,  increased  fishing 
and  fish  processing  in  the  Atlantic  region  and  forestry  operations  on 
the  Pacific  coast  and  in  parts  of  the  Ontario  and  Atlantic  regions. 


Labour  Surplus* 

Approximate 
Balance  * 

Labour 
Shortage  * 

Labour 

Market  Areas 

2 

3 

4 

May  1 
1955 

May  1 
1954 

May  1 

1955 

May  1 
1954 

1%5' 

May  1 
1954 

May  1 
19^ 

May  1 
1954 

Metropolitan 

3 

3 

3 

8 

_ 

Major  Industrial 

11 

12 

15 

14 

1 

1 

Major  Agricultural 

4 

3 

10 

8 

3 

Minor 

27 

26 

27. 

26 

3 

5 

- 

— 

Total 

45 

44 

60 

56 

4 

9 

- 

- 

*See  inside  back  cover,  April  Labour  Gazette. 
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CLASSIFICATION  OF  LABOUR  MARKET  AREAS 
May  1,  1955 


LABOUR  SURPLUS 

APPROXIMATE 

BALANCE 

« 

LABOUR 

SHORTAGE 

Group  1 

Group  2 

Group  3 

Group  4 

METROPOLITAN  AREAS 
(lobour  force  75,000  or  more) 

Quebec  -  Levis 

St.  John's 

Vancouver  —  New 
Westminster 

Colgory 

Edmonton 
— >  HAMILTON 

Montreal 

Ottawa  -  Hull 

Toronto 

Windsor 

—>  WINNIPEG 

MAJOR  industrial  AREAS 
(lobour  force  25,000  -  75,000: 

60  per  cent  or  more  in 
non*agricultural  octWIty) 

Corner  Brook 

Cornwall 

Fort  William  - 
Port  Arthur 

Fornham  -  Granby 

Jolierte 

Lac  $t.  Jean 

Moncton 

New  Glasgow 

Rouyn  —  Vol  d'Or 
Shewinigan  Falls 

Treis  Rivieres 

Brantford 

Guelph 

Halifax 

Kitchener 

London 

Niagara  Peninsula 

Oshewa 

— ^PETERBOROUGH 

Saint  John 
—>  SARNIA 
-^SHERBROOKE 

Sudbury 
— >SYDNEY 
^  TIMMINS  - 

KIRKLAND  LAKE 
Victorio 

— >tKlNGSTON 

MAJOR  AGRICULTURAL  AREAS 
(lobour  force  25,000-75,000: 

40  per  cent  or  more  In  agriculture) 

Choriottetown 

Prince  Albert 

Riviere  du  Loup 

Thetford  -  Megontic  - 
St.  Georges 

Barrie 

Brandon 

-^CHATHAM 
— >LETHBRIDGE 

Moose  Jaw 

North  Battleford 

Red  Deer 

Regina 

Saskatoon 
— >  YORKTON 

MINOR  AREAS 
(labour  force  10,000  —  25,000] 

Bathurst 

Beouharnois 

Bracebridge 

Campbeilton 

CRANBROOK  < - 

Dauphin 

Edmundston 

Fredericton 

Gospe 

Grand  Fails 

Kamloops 

KentvlIU 

Montmagny 

Newcastle 

Okonogan  Valley 

Portage  la  Prairie 

PRINCE  GEORGE  < - 

Quebec  North  Shore 
RImouski 

Sorel 

Ste.  Aguthe  - 
St.  Jerome 

St.  Stephen 

Summerside 

Valleyfield 

Victoriaviile 

Woodstock,  N.B. 

Y  armouth 

—>  BRIDGEWATER 

Belleville  -  T renton 

CENTRAL  VANCOUVER 
ISLAND 

—>  CHILLIWACK 
— >DRUMH£LLER 
— >DRUMMONDVILLE 

Dowson  Creek 

Galt 

Goderich 

LACHUTE- 
STE.  THERESE 
—>  LINDSAY 

Listowel 

— >MEDICINE  HAT 
—>  NORTH  BAY 
-^OWEN  SOUND 
— >PEMBROKE 

Prince  Rupert 

^SAULT  STE.  MARIE 

Simcoe 

St.  HyocInthe 

St.  Jeon 

Swift  Current 

T rail  -  Nel  son 

T  ruro 

Walkerton 

Weyburn 

Woodstock  -  Ingersoll 

— >■  BRAMPTON 
— >  STRATFORD 
—>  ST.  THOMAS 

>  Th«  ar«a»  shown  In  copttai  lottors  ar»  those  that  hove  been  reclassified  during  the  month;  on  arrow  Indicates  the  group  from  which  they  moved. 


ATLANTIC 


EMPLOYMENT  expanded  more 
quickly  in  the  Atlantic  region 
during  April  this  year  than  in  the 
same  month  of  the  past  two  years, 
largely  because  of  favourable 
weather.  At  April  23,  the  number 
of  persons  with  jobs  totalled 
446,000,  an  increase  of  14,000 
over  the  previous  month  and  18,000 
over  the  previous  year.  Unemploy¬ 
ment  declined  notably  during  April 
in  contrast  to  a  year  ago,  when  it 
increased  slightly  owing  to  the 
unusual  delay  in  the  spring  pick-up. 

Employment  was  expanding 
throughout  the  region,  particularly 
during  the  last  half  of  the  month,  as  non-farm  activities  developed  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  usual  seasonal  pattern.  The  rise  in  non-farm  employment 
occurred  in  a  large  number  of  industries.  Fishermen  and  fish  processing 
plants  were  more  active,  although  the  fishing  season  was  still  not  far 
advanced  by  the  end  April.  Demands  for  loggers  increased  moderately  as 
the  river  drives  got  under  way.  Employment  changed  very  little  in  saw¬ 
mill  and  trucking  establishments  since  temporary  weight  restrictions 
continued  to  curtail  highway  traffic.  The  opening  of  navigation  on  the 
St.  Lawrence  resulted  in  a  slight  decline  in  Atlantic  port  activity  but 
layoffs  were  below  normal  for  the  season. 

As  usual,  jobs  in  the  construction  industry  were  increasing  gradu¬ 
ally  in  April,  In  the  industrial  areas,  a  fairly  large  volume  of  building 
was  under  way  by  the  end  of  the  month  but  work  had  not  yet  advanced  far 
enough  to  strengthen  the  demands  for  construction  tradesmen  to  any 
great  extent.  Workers  released  at  the  Gagetown,  N.B.,  army  site  earlier 
this  year  were  recalled  during  the  month  as  contractors  began  land 
clearing  and  grubbing  operations.  Favourable  progress  was  made  in 
erecting  buildings  at  the  site  but  there  were  no  significant  staff  ad¬ 
ditions. 

While  the  upturn  in  employment  reduced  labour  sm*pluses  in  almost 
all  areas,  the  improvement  was  not  sufficient  to  cause  much  change  in 
the  local  labour  market  classifications.  Sydney  and  Bridgewater  were 
the  only  areas  reclassified  -  from  the  substantial  to  the  moderate  labour 
surplus  category.  At  the  beginning  of  May,  five  of  the  21  areas  in  the 
region  were  in  the  moderate  and  16  in  the  substantial  labour  surplus 
category,  the  same  distribution  as  last  year. 

Local  Area  Developments 

St.  John  s  (metropolitan).  Remained  in  Group  1.  Rehiring  of  approximately 
500  iron  ore  miners  at  Bell  Island  reduced  labour  surpluses  in  this  area. 
A  sli^t  pickup  also  occurred  in  construction  activity,  both  locally  and 
at  the  northern  defence  sites. 


ATLANTIC 

Proportion  of  paid  workers  within  each  of  the  four 
labour  market  groups,  1955. 
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Sydney  (major  industrial).  Reclassified  from  Group  1  to  Group  2.  Em¬ 
ployment  increased  mainly  as  a  result  of  rehiring  in  the  water  trans¬ 
portation  and  iron  and  steel  industries.  A  number  of  other  industries 
such  as  fishing  and  construction  were  also  more  active  than  a  month 
earlier. 

Bridgewater  (minor).  Reclassified  from  Group  1  to  Group  2. 

QUEBEC 

THE  spring  pick-up  proceeded 
more  quickly  in  the  Quebec  region 
this  year  than  last,  partly  owing 
to  good  weather.  Stevedores, 
longshoremen  and  seamen  were 
being  hired,  as  water  transport¬ 
ation  quickly  returned  to  regular 
levels  of  activity,  and  construction 
work  also  advanced  steadily, 
reflecting  the  heavy  investment 
program  scheduled  for  the  region 
this  year.  Fishing  and  agricultural 
activities,  on  the  other  hand,  in¬ 
creased  slowly  and  unemployment 
was  still  considerable  in  rural 
areas  largely  dependent  on  primary 
industries.  The  number  of  persons  with  jobs  at  April  23  was  estimated 
at  1;411,000,  an  increase  of  27,000  from  the  preceding  month  and  a 
decrease  of  1,000  from  a  year  earlier. 

Weakness  in  both  durable  and  non-durable  manufacturing  industries 
continued  to  create  surpluses  of  factory  workers  and  employment  in  manu¬ 
facturing  industries  at  the  beginning  of  February  was  still  5  per  cent 
lower  than  a  year  before.  Production  decreased  particularly  in  munitions 
factories  and  in  shipbuilding  associated  with  defence,  causing  layoffs  in 
Montreal,  Sorel  and  Levis.  Some  of  the  workers  released,  however,  were 
absorbed  by  other  industries. 

Renewed  seasonal  activity  was  reflected  in  the  decline  in  laboursur- 
pluses  in  all  but  a  few  local  labour  market  areas.  Tlifee  areas  were  re¬ 
classified  from  the  substantial  to  the  moderate  labour  surplus  group 
during  April,  bringing  the  total  in  the  moderate  group  to  six  at  May  1; 
18  remained  in  the  substantial  labour  surplus  category.  A  year  earlier, 
7,  were  in  the  moderate  and  17  in  the  substantial  labour  surplus  category. 

Local  Area  Developments 

Montreal  (metropolitan).  Remained  in  Group  2.  Furtlier  expansion  in  the 
construction  industry  resulted  in  the  re-employment  of  large  numbers 
of  carpenters,  construction  machine  operators  and  labourers  during  the 
month.  At  the  same  time,  the  spring  opening  of  the  port  of  Montreal 
reduced  unemployment  among  longshoremen,  stevedores  and  seamen.  By 
the  end  of  April,  the  number  of  male  workers  registered  for  work  at  NES 
offices  was  about  the  same  as  a  year  earlier;  the  number  of  women  re¬ 
mained  higher. 


QUEBEC 
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Quebec-Levis  (metropolitan).  Remained  in  Group  1.  By  the  end  of  April, 
unemployment  among  port  workers  had  been  greatly  reduced.  Large 
numbers  of  carpenters  and  unskilled  construction  workers,  however,  were 
still  seeking  work  because  of  the  slow  start  made  on  the  construction 
program.  Unemployment  among  loggers  was  expected  to  fall  sharply  as 
river  driving  operations  get  under  way  as  usual  in  May. 

Sherbrooke  (major  industrial).  Reclassified  from  Group  1  to  Group  2.  The 
usual  seasonal  expansion  in  employment  more  than  offset  the  low  level 
of  employment  in  the  iron  and  steel  and  some  knit  goods  industries.  The 
construction  industry,  where  considerable  activity  is  expected  this  year, 
accounted  for  most  of  the  increase  in  employment  during  the  month. 

Drummondvilie  (minor).  Reclassified  from  Group  1  to  Group  2.  Minor 
production  gains  in  a  number  of  manufacturing  industries,  together  with 
greater  seasonal  activities  generally,  reduced  labour  surpluses  during 
the  month.  Unemployment  in  die  area  remained  lower  than  a  year  earlier. 

Lachute>Ste.  Therese  (minor).  Reclassified  from  Group  1  to  Group  2. 


ONTARIO 

THE  seasonal  upswing  in  outdoor 
activity  was  more  rapid  than  usual 
in  Ontario  during  April.  The  number 
of  persons  with  jobs  increased  by 
34,000  to  an  estimated  total  at 
April  23  of  1,921,000,  about  38,000 
higher  than  a  year  before.  Last 
year,  bad  weather  delayed  the 
spring  pick-up  so  that  the  increase 
in  employment  was  only  small  until 
May.  Unemployment,  which  had 
been  higher  throughout  the  past 
winter  than  the  winter  before,  fell 
sharply  during  April  to  a  level 
close  to  that  of  April  1954. 

The  largest  employment  in¬ 
creases  were  in  the  construction, 
agriculture,  lake  shipping  and  fishing  industries.  In  some  areas  dry 
weather  permitted  the  resumption  of  wood  cutting  and  hauling  during  the 
latter  part  of  the  month.  The  motor  vehicle  and  parts  industry  was  oper¬ 
ating  at  capacity  but  there  was  little  change  in  other  manufacturing 
industries. 

The  earlier- than- usual  seasonal  increase  in  employment  resulted 
in  the  reclassification  of  10  of  the  34  areas  in  the  region  from  the  sub¬ 
stantial  to  the  moderate  labour  surplus  category  and  four  from  the  moder¬ 
ate  surplus  to  the  balanced  category.  At  May  1,  two  areas  were  in  the 
substantial  and  28  in  the  moderate  surplus  categories  and  four  were  in 
balance,  compared  with  five  in  the  substantial  surplus,  25  in  the  moder¬ 
ate  surplus  and  five  in  the  balanced  categories  a  year  earlier. 
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Local  Area  Developments 

Hamilton  (metropolitan).  Reclassified  from  Group  1  to  Group  2.  Demand 
for  experienced  farm  workers  picked  up  during  the  month.  Construction 
was  proceeding  very  slowly  this  year  and  very  little  change  occurred 
in  manufacturing  employment  during  the  month.  Shortage  of  engineers  and 
mechanical  draughtsmen  continued.  The  labour  surplus  was  slightly  lower 
than  at  the  same  time  a  year  ago. 

Ottawa -Hull  (metropolitan).  Remained  in  Group  2.  Construction  activity 
accelerated  towards  the  end  of  April  and  demand  for  painters,  decorators, 
and  city  cleanup  and  repair  staffs  was  strong.  At  the  end  of  the  month 
unemployment  was  still  slightly  higher  than  a  year  earlier. 

Toronto  (metropolitan).  Remained  in  Group  2.  Increased  demand  for 
construction,  transportation,  agricultural  and  landscape  workers  reduced 
labour  surpluses  to  some  extent  during  the  month.  The  increase  in  manu¬ 
facturing  employment,  however,  was  small  and  some  plants  were  still 
on  short  time.  Unemployment  remained  higher  than  a  year  ago. 

Windsor  (metropolitan).  Remained  in  Group  2.  Employment  continued  to 
increase  as  automobile  and  parts  production  reached  capacity.  Con¬ 
struction  in  the  area  was  still  slow. 

Kingston  (major  industrial).  Reclassified  from  Group  2  to  Group  3.  Winter 
repair  work  at  the  shipyards  was  completed  and  all  lake  boats  were 
back  in  operation.  Manufacturing  plants  were  all  busy. 

Peterborough  (major  industrial).  Reclassified  from  Group  1  to  Group  2. 
Favorable  weather  greatly  increased  employment  in  construction  and 
agriculture.  Manufacturing  continued  slow. 

Sarnia  (major  industrial).  Reclassified  from  Group  1  to  Group  2.  Opening 
of  navigation,  together  with  the  increased  seasonal  demand  for  construc¬ 
tion  and  agricultural  workers,  reduced  labour  surpluses. 

T I  min  ins-  KirkI  and  Lake  (major  industrial).  Reclassified  from  Group  1  to 
Group  2.  Exceptionally  good  weather  in  April  increased  the  level  of 
construction  activity  and  permitted  the  resumption  of  log  cutting. 

Chatham  (major  agricultural).  Reclassified  from  Group  1  to  Group  2. 

Brampton,  St.  Thomas,  and  Stratford  (minor).  Reclassified  from  Group  2 
to  Group  3. 

Lindsay,  North  Bay,  Owen  Sound,  Pembroke,  and  Sault  Ste.  Marie  (minor). 
Reclassified  from  Group  1  to  Group  2. 

PRAIRIE 

EMPLOYMENT  in  the  Prairie  region  showed  a  further  seasonal  increase 
during  April.  The  most  marked  improvement  was  in  farm  employment  but 
a  steady  increase  also  occurred  in  non-farm  activities.  In  March  and 
April,  employment  in  agriculture  rose  by  53,000,  compared  with  24,000 
during  the  same  period  last  year.  Seasonal  expansion  of  farm  work  was 
unusually  slow  a  year  ago  owing  to  cold  weather  throughout  April.  The 
estimated  number  of  persons  with  jobs  at  April  23,  1955,  was  921,000, 
an  increase  of  39,000  from  a  month  eeu'lier  and  45,000  from  a  year  earlier. 
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Unemployment  remained  at  a  slight¬ 
ly  higher  levels  than  a  year  ago 
but  the  year-to-year  gap  was 
narrowing. 

A  large  volume  of  construc¬ 
tion  work  was  begun  in  Manitoba 
and  southern  Alberta  dinging  the 
month  but  in  Saskatchewan  and 
northern  Alberta,  construction 
activity  was  slow.  Although  manu¬ 
facturing  plants  were  busier  than 
in  March,  employment  showed 
very  little  change. 

Total  employment  increased 
sufficiently  during  April  to  bring 
five  areas  from  the  substantial  to 
the  moderate  labour  surplus  category.  As  a  result,  16  of  the  20  areas 
in  the  region  were  in  the  moderate  and  four  in  the  substantial  labour 
surplus  category  at  May  1.  At  the  same  time  last  year,  one  area  was  in 
the  substantial  surplus  category,  14  were  in  the  moderate  surplus  cate¬ 
gory  and  five  were  in  balance. 

Local  Area  Developments 

Calgary  (metropolitan).  Remained  in  Group  2.  EImployment  increased 
seasonally  but  the  gain  was  not  large  in  any  one  industry.  Labour  sur¬ 
pluses  persisted  in  almost  all  occupations,  though  qualified  steno¬ 
graphers,  typists,  bookkeepers  and  junior  office  clerks  were  in  strong 
demand.  Total  employment  continued  to  be  higher  than  a  year  ago  be¬ 
cause  of  the  large  volume  of  construction  work. 

Edmonton  (metropolitan).  Remained  in  Group  2.  Demands  for  farm  labour 
and  construction  workers  increased  rapidly  in  the  first  half  of  April 
but  declined  in  the  last  half,  following  a  heavy  snow  storm.  All  major 
industries  in  the  area  showed  improvement  over  a  year  earlier. 

Winnipeg  (metropolitan).  Reclassified  from  Group  1  to  Group  2.  Con¬ 
struction  labour  requirements  increased  sharply  in  this  area  during  April. 
Fewer  workers  were  employed  at  the  railway  shops  than  a  year  ago  but 
total  manufacturing  employment  was  slightly  higher  because  of  a  notable 
improvement  in  the  food  and  beverage  industries.  Wholesale  and  retail 
trade  were  more  depressed  than  last  year,  largely  as  a  result  of  smaller 
cash  income  from  the  wheat  crop. 

YorJcton  and  Lethbridge  (major  agricultural).  Reclassified  from  Group  1 
to  Group  2. 

Drumheller  and  Medicine  Hat  (minor).  Reclassified  from  Group  1  to 
Group  2. 
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PACIFIC 

JOB  opportunities  increased  substantially  during  April  in  the  Pacific 
region.  Growing  activity  in  several  industries  stimulated  the  demand 
for  most  types  of  workers,  particularly  in  logging  and  construction. 
Hirings  increased  in  several  manufacturing  industries  and  in  mining 
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and  agriculture.  As  a  result,  the 
estimated  number  of  persons  with 
in  the  week  ended  April  23 
rose  to  424,000.  This  was  10,000 
more  than  a  month  earlier  and 
17,000  more  than  a  year  before. 

Although  the  tempo  of  logging 
operations  increased,  activity 
was  reduced  in  some  areas  because 
of  the  spring  break-up.  Lumber 
production  continued  at  a  high 
level.  Agricultural  work  increased, 
bringing  about  a  moderate  increase 
in  requirements  for  farm  workers. 

Steel  fabricating  plants,  foundries, 
machine  shops,  plywood  mills  and 
sash  and  door  factories  were  hiring  more  workers.  Several  major  construc¬ 
tion  projects  got  under  way  and  a  considerable  volume  of  house  and 
apartment  building  was  in  progress. 

Four  labour  market  areas  were  reclassified  during  the  month.  Two 
moved  from  the  substantial  to  the  moderate  labour  surplus  category  and 
two,  because  of  the  delays  caused  by  the  spring  break-up,  moved  from 
the  moderate  to  the  substantial  labour  surplus  category.  At  the  beginning 
of  May,  five  of  the  ten  areas  in  the  region  were  in  the  moderate  and  five 
in  the  substantial  labour  surplus  category.  A  year  ago,  the  same  number 
appeared  in  each  category,  but  the  employment  situation  was  less  favour¬ 
able  in  most  areas. 

Local  Area  Developments 

Vancouver-New  Westminster  (metropolitan).  Remained  in  Group  1.  Labour 
surpluses  declined  considerably  but  not  enough  to  reclassify  the  area 
to  the  moderate  surplus  category.  Logging  activity  continued  at  a  high 
level  and  crews  were  larger  than  a  year  ago.  Sawmills  had  a  good  month 
but  some  mills  had  to  shut  down  because  of  temporary  log  shortages 
caused  by  bad  towing  weather.  The  demand  for  miners  in  gold  and  base 
metal  mining  increased.  Steel  fabricators  were  busier,  as  were  foundries, 
machine  shops,  sheet  metal  plants  and  furniture  and  woodworking  facto¬ 
ries.  The  demand  for  construction  workers  increased. 

Victoria  (major  industrial).  Remained  in  Group  2.  Logging  camps  and 
sawmills  operated  steadily.  The  volume  of  construction  work  was  in¬ 
creasing  and  a  very  busy  year  is  expected. 

Cranbrook  and  Prince  George  (minor).  Reclassified  from  Group  2  to  Group 
1.  Logging  and  sawmilling  were  considerably  reduced  by  the  spring 
break-up. 

Chilliwack  and  Central  Vancouver  Island  (minor).  Reclassified  from 
Group  1  to  Group  2. 
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Current  Labour  Statistics 


(Latest  available  statistics  as  of  May  10,  1955) 


Principal  Items 

Date 

Amount 

Percentage  Change 

From 

Previous 

Month 

Previous 

Year 

Manpower 

Total  civilian  labour  force  (a) . 

April  23 

5,450,000 

+  0.9 

+  2.6 

Persons  with  jobs  . 

April  23 

5,123,000 

+  2.5 

+  2.3 

At  work  35  hours  or  more . 

April  23 

4,636,000 

+  3.4 

+  58*8(1) 

At  work  less  than  35  hours . 

April  23 

370,000 

-  5.4 

-81.3(1) 

On  short  time  . 

April  23 

33,000 

-29.8 

-45*0 

Usually  work  less  than  35  hours . 

April  23 

232,000 

+  2.7 

+  13.2 

Other  reasons . 

April  23 

105,000 

-11.0 

-93.9(1) 

With  jobs  but  not  at  work . 

April  23 

117,000 

-  5.7 

+  6.4 

Laid  off  full  week  . 

April  23 

14,000 

-22.2 

-30.0 

Other  reasons . 

April  23 

103,000 

-  2.8 

+  14.4 

Paid  workers  . 

April  23 

3,895,000 

4"  1.8 

+  3.4 

In  agriculture . 

April  23 

100,000 

+  22.0 

+  3.1 

Non-agricultural . . 

April  23 

3,795,000 

+  1*4 

+  3.4 

Persons  without  jobs  and  seeking  work.. 

April  23 

327,000 

-18.5 

+  6.9 

Registered  for  work,  NES  (b) 

Atlantic . 

April  2l 

76,249 

-  9.7 

-  0*8 

Ouebec  . . 

April  21 

201,965 

-  7.2 

+  7.6 

Ontario  . 

April  21 

145,857 

-16.8 

+  2*9 

Prairie  . 

AprR  21 

82,881 

-13.0 

+  15.2 

Pacific  . . . 

April  21 

49,362 

-18.2 

-  4*3 

Total,  all  regions . 

April  21 

556,314 

-12.1 

+  5.0 

Claims  for  U.I.  Benefit 

Ordinary . 

April  1 

406,651 

-  9.2 

-  1.5 

Supplementary  . 

April  1 

156,639 

+  19.7 

+  58*8 

Amount  of  Benefit  Payments  . 

March 

$45,437,011 

+  30.2 

+  22.2 

Industrial  employment  (1949=100)  . . 

Feb.  1 

105.8 

-  3.0 

-  1.1 

Manufacturing  employment  (194  9=100) . 

Feb.  1 

103.6 

+  0.4 

-  4.3 

Immigration . 

1st  qtr. 

17,627 

- 

-37*6 

Industrial  Relations 

Strikes  and  lockouts  —  days  lost  . 

April 

25,912 

_ 

+  11.7(c) 

No.  of  workers  involved  . 

April 

2,683 

_ 

+  3.8(c) 

No.  of  strikes  . 

April 

22 

- 

-38.6(c) 

Earnings  and  Income 

Average  weekly  wages  and  salaries  . 

Feb.  1 

$60.12 

+  2.8 

+  2.8 

Average  hourly  earnings  (mfg.)  . 

Feb.  1 

$  1.43 

-  0.1 

4“  1*6 

Average  hours  worked  per  week  (mfg.)  . 

Feb.  1 

40-9 

-  0.5 

+  0.5 

Average  weekly  earnings  (mfg.)  . 

Feb.  1 

$58.36 

-  0.6 

+  2.1 

Consumer  price  index  (av.  1949=100)  . 

April  1 

116.1 

4“  0*  1 

+  0.4 

Real  weekly  earnings  (mfg.  av,  194  9=100) 

Feb,  1 

120.3 

-  0.5 

4“  1*  6 

Total  labour  income . .  $000,000 

January 

984 

-  4.0 

f  4.1 

Industrial  Production 

Total  (average  1935  -  39=100) . 

F  ebruary 

247.6 

+  3.9 

+  3.4 

Manuf acturinc  . 

h'ebruary 

253.8 

+  4.8 

+  1.1 

Diirables  . 

February 

306.1 

+  3.9 

-  1.4 

Non-Durables . 

F  e  bru  ary 

220.3 

+  5.5 

+  3.5 

(a)  Distribution  of  these  figures  between  male  and  female  workers  can  be  obtained  from 
Labour  Force,  a  monthly  publication  of  the  Dominion  Bureau  of  Statistics,  See  also 
inside  back  cover.  Labour  Gazette. 


(b)  See  inside  back  cover.  Labour  Gazette. 

(c)  These  percentages  compare  the  cumulative  total  to  date  from  first  of 
with  total  for  same  period  previous  year. 

(1)  Good  Friday  fell  in  Survey  week. 


current  year 


Notes  of 
Current  , 
Interest 

i 

; 
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Government  Offers  Plan 
To  Assist  Unemployed 

A  plan  whereby  the  federal  Government 
would  pay  a  share  of  the  costs  of  pro¬ 
viding  financial  assistance  to  persons  not 
receiving  unemployment  insurance  benefits 
was  offered  to  the  ten  provincial  delega¬ 
tions  attending  the  federal-provincial  con¬ 
ference  in  Ottawa  April  26  and  27,  according 
to  press  reports.  Only  the  opening  session 
was  open  to  the  press. 

In  making  the  offer,  it  is  reported  that 
Prime  Minister  St.  Laurent  explained  that 
both  employable  and  unemployable  persons 
would  be  covered  by  the  scheme  and 
suggested  that  federal  payments  be  on  a 
sliding  scale;  beginning  at  30  per  cent, 
increasing  to  40  per  cent  wLen  the  number 
of  unemployed  exceeded  a  specified  figure, 
and  increasing  again  to  50  per  cent  when 
the  number  exceeded  another  specified 
figure. 

It  would  be  left  to  the  provinces  to 
decide  how  to  divide  the  costs  between  a 
province  and  its  municipalities. 

In  a  communique  issued  after  the  con¬ 
ference  had  closed  it  was  announced  that 
the  federal  proposal  had  been  referred  to 
a  committee  of  officials  who  will  collect  the 
essential  facts  and  study  the  technical 
problems  involved.  The  committee  will 
report  to  a  meeting  of  federal  and 
provincial  cabinet  ministers  as  soon  as 
possible  and  it  is  hoped  they  can  reach  a 
formula  in  time  to  allow  its  enactment  into 
law  before  the  end  of  the  current  se.ssion 
of  Parliament. 

Toronto  Pays  Assistance 

On  April  1  the  Toronto  city  council 
decided  to  give  the  city’s  approximately 
2,500  unemployed  not  receiving  unemploy¬ 
ment  insurance  a  chance  to  earn  .|20  a 
week  from  the  city  by  working  in  the 
parks.  To  obtain  assistance  an  applicant 
had  to  be  a  resident  of  the  city  since 
January  1,  1954,  and  had  to  be  willing  to 
accept  the  employment  offered. 


Govt.  Urged  to  Study 
Guaranteed  Wage  Plans 

A  comprehensive  study  of  the  implica¬ 
tions  of  the  guaranteed  annual  wage  by 
the  Department  of  Labour  and  submission 
of  the  findings  to  the  House  Committee 
on  Industrial  Relations  was  urged  by 
David  Croll,  Member  of  Parliament  for 
Toroiito-Spadina,  speaking  in  the  House  of 
Commons  budget  debate  on  April  20. 

“This  IS  not  time  to  stand  aloof,”  he 
said.  “It  will  be  on  us  before  we  know  it. 
I  think  we  should  study  the  problem  before 
it  becomes  a  labour  issue.  In  that  light 
I  present  the  matter  to  the  government 
for  consideration”. 

Mr.  Croll  said  that  “the  guaranteed 
annual  wage  is  not  revolutionary;  it  is 
evolutionary”.  He  added  that  he  did  not 
consider  the  guarantee  of  wages  as  “a 
panacea”  but  felt  that  it  was  “a  tool  which 
can  be  put  to  work  to  round  out  a 
program  of  greater  security  and  which  will 
make  for  harmonious  industrial  relations 
and  a  more  lasting  prosperity”. 

Referring  to  the  concept  of  guaranteed 
employment,  the  Member  of  Parliament 
said : 

A  guaranteed  employment,  or  a  guaranteed 
W'age  irlan,  is  a  formal  commitment  by  an 
employer  to  provide  all  or  some  of  his 
employees  a  stipulated  amount  of  work  or 
wages  during  the  year.  Under  guaranteed 
employment  a  certain  amount  of  work  is 
guaranteed.  Under  the  guaranteed  wage 
plan  income  is  guaranteed.  The  difference 
betw'een  the  two  forms  is  largely  one  of 
emphasis.  Many  employers  have  voluntarily 
attempted  to  provide  year-round  employment 
not  only  because  of  such  intangible  but 
important  benefits  as  better  labour  relations 
and  the  goodwill  of  the  community,  but  also 
because  of  the  savings  to  be  derived  from 
T-educed  turnover  of  personnel  and  the 
improved  employee  morale  which  result  from 
(liininating  the  workers’  feai'  of  unemploy¬ 
ment. 

Concerning  the  effect  of  the  plan  on 
indu.stry,  Mr.  Croll  said : 

I  do  not  think  the  guaranteed  annual  wage 
will  affect  industry  adversely.  I  think  it 
w  ill  proi’ide  it  with  an  exercise  in  planning 
and  economics  which  it  can  solve  in  the  same 
way  it  has  solved  othei'  very  difficult  prob- 
h  ins.  If  they  must  find  work  for  their 
cinidoyees  on  a  year-round  basis  they  will 
learn  to  make  cuckoo  clocks,  and  they  will 
make  them  better  than  before.  They  will 
sell  more  and  more,  and  sell  them  on  the 
time  payment  plan  in  order  to  provide 
employment  and  profit.  It  is  not  good 
enough  for  industry  to  say  that  they  will 
have  to  meet  consumer  demand,  for  it 
is  well  known  that  they  not  only  stimulate 
but  they  create  consumer  demand. 
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The  Toronto  Member  reported  that  in 
1954  there  were  eight  guaranteed  annual 
wage  plans  in  existence  in  Canada  covering 
a  total  of  about  1,050  employees.  He  said 
that  since  then  other  companies  have 
introduced  guaranteed  wage  plans  but  that 
they  have  generally  restricted  them  to  a 
certain  limited  number  of  hours  per  week. 

Other  Views 

Other  views  on  the  guaranteed  annual 
wage  were  expressed  last  month  by  the 
United  Church,  the  President  of  the  Trades 
and  Labour  Congress,  the  President  of  the 
United  States’  National  Association  of 
Manufacturers,  the  Society  for  the 
Advancement  of  Management,  the  Presi¬ 
dent  of  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  of 
the  United  States  and  by  several  United 
States  industry  leaders  attending  a  NAM 
conference. 

The  United  Church  of  Canada  called  on 
all  its  members  to  study  the  guaranteed 
annual  wage  proposals  now  being  put  forth 
by  a  number  of  labour  unions.  In  its 
annual  report,  the  Church’s  Board  of 
Evangelism  and  Social  Service  said;  “The 
Church  is  interested  in  the  desire  of  the 
industrial  man  for  roots  which  economic 
security  make  possible.  In  its  own  self- 
interest,  it  desires  settled  communities  with 
home-owners  and  stability”. 

TLC’s  Opinion 

Employers  themselves  will  gain  if  they 
grant  trade  unions  a  guaranteed  annual 
wage,  Claude  Jodoin,  President  of  the 
Trades  and  Labour  Congress  of  Canada, 
told  the  annual  conference  of  the  Personnel 
Association  of  Toronto  on  April  21.  (A 
lull  account  of  the  Association’s  conference 
will  be  carried  in  the  June  issue.) 

The  TLC  President  said  the  guaranteed 
wage  will  encourage  “the  increased  interest 
of  the  employee  through  the  knowledge  he 
is  secure  in  his  job”.  He  added;  “Without 
breaks  in  his  work,  he  will  become  more 
competent”. 

Labour’s  demand  for  the  guaranteed 
annual  wage  was  condemned  as  a  “straight- 
jacket”  that  would  destroy  the  country’s 
“sound  and  expanding  economy”  by 
Henry  G.  Riter,  President  of  the  National 
Association  of  Manufacturers  in  the  United 
States,  speaking  before  the  Association’s 
annual  institute  of  industrial  relations  on 
April  11.  Mr.  Riter  said  that  “until  some¬ 
one  discovers  how  to  guarantee  sales 
volume,  talk  of  a  guaranteed  annual  wage 
is  meaningless”. 

■  A  recent  meeting  of  the  Society  for  the 
Advancement  of  Management  in  the 
U.S.A.  set  forth  the  following  weaknesses 


of  a  guaranteed  annual  wage,  as  seen  by 
economists  and  management  engineers; — • 

1.  The  fallacy  in  the  argument  that  the 
annual  wage  plan  will  stabilize  the  entire 
economy. 

2.  Difficulties  in  integrating  such  plans 
with  state  unemployment  insurance  bene¬ 
fits  under  present  state  regulations. 

3.  Immobilization  of  plants  and  work 
forces  as  a  result  of  a  guaranteed  annual 
wage. 

Clem  D.  Johnston,  President  of  the 
Chamber  of  Commerce  of  the  United 
States,  last  month  told  a  news  conference 
that  the  guaranteed  annual  wage  was  a 
“denial  of  our  system  of  competitive  free 
enterprise  and  a  long  step  towards 
socialism”.  He  couldn’t  see,  he  said,  how 
such  a  wage  would  provide  additional 
security  for  workers,  since  “it  would 
destroy  more  security  than  it  creates”. 

At  NAM  Institute 

At  the  NAM’s  institute  on  industrial 
relations  last  month,  Nick  J.  Schmelig, 
Vice-president  of  a  St.  Louis  electric  com¬ 
pany,  said  that  only  a  “very  small”  propor¬ 
tion  of  the  country’s  w'orkers  had  “even  a 
remote  chance”  of  getting^  a  wmge  guarantee 
and  that  the  remainder  would  “be  forced 
to  pay  the  freight  for  those  guarantees  in 
the  form  of  higher  prices”. 

At  the  same  meeting  Leon  J.  Dunn, 
Manager  of  a  Connecticut  manufactory, 
said  a  guaranteed  annual  wage  might 
curtail  employment  opportunities  because 
“if  employers  had  to  consider  annual  wage 
commitments  every  time  they  wanted  to 
hire,  there  W’ould  certainly  be  fewer  job 
openings”. 


Basic  Ayreement  Beached 
By  TLC,  CCL  on  Meryer 

Agreement  on  all  the  basic  principles  of 
amalgamation  between  the  Trades  and 
Labour  Congress  of  Canada  and  the  Cana¬ 
dian  Congress  of  Labour  was  achieved  at 
a  two-day  conference  between  officials  of 
the  two  organizations  in  Ottawa,  April  18 
to  19.  The  decisions  of  the  joint  eight- 
man  unity  committee  are  to  be  submitted 
later  this  year  to  the  conventions  of  both 
labour  bodies  to  be  followed  by  a  founding 
convention  of  the  unified  congress. 

TLC  Secretary-Treasurer  Gordon  Cushing 
and  CCL  Secretary-Treasurer  Donald 
MacDonald  announced  that  the  committee 
had  agreed  on  a  name  for  the  new  congress 
and  is  “pretty  well  agreed”  on  the  officers 
of  the  merged  bod5^ 
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Ask  Legislation  to  Ease 
Problems  of  Lnification 

New  labour  legislation  to  facilitate 
transfers  and  amalgamations  of  union 
membership  was  asked  for  by  the  trade 
union  wing  of  the  Ontario  CCF  party  at 
a  conference  early  in  April. 

The  request  was  made  in  anticipation  of 
the  expected  union  of  the  Canadian  labour 
congresses. 

The  conference  rejected  a  demand  by  a 
large  local  of  the  United  Steelworkers  that 
the  management  and  labour  positions  on 
the  Ontario  Labour  Relations  Board  be 
made  full-time  jobs. 

The  meeting  also  asked  for  a  speed-up 
in  ^  the  processes  of  certification  of  trade 
unions  and  in  conciliation.  It  asked  that 
special  certification  procedures  be  estab¬ 
lished  for  transitory  workers,  such  as  con¬ 
struction  crews.  Delegates  from  the  AFL 
building  trade  unions  complained  that  a 
construction  job  was  often  completed  before 
the  union  on  the  job  was  certified. 


Sh€trpest  Rise  in  9  Years 
In  L.S.  Plitnt  Emplogment 

Factory  employment  in  the  United  States 
rose  by  160.000  between  February  and 
March,  the  sharpest  increase  in  nine  years, 
and  now  stands  at  16-5  million,  the  U.S. 
Department  of  Commerce  and  Labor 
announced  last  month.  Total  factory 
employment  is  now  above  the  level  of  last 
March  but  is  well  below  the  record  high 
for  the  month  established  in  1953. 

Total  civilian  employment  rose  by  half 
a  million  over  the  month  to  60- 5  million 
and  unemployment  dropped  by  200,000  to 
3-2  million.  The  increase  in  employment 
between  February  and  March  exceeded  the 
decline  in  unemployment  because  a 
number  of  farm  women  and  younger 
persons,  who  had  not  been  listed  as  unem¬ 
ployed  before,  joined  the  labour  force. 

Every  manufacturing  industry  except 
tobacco  and  ordnance  reported  employ¬ 
ment  increases.  The  largest  gains  were  in 
the  durable  goods  industries — primary  and 
fabricated  metals  and  automobiles.  At  the 
same  time,  the  factory  work  week  stood 
at  40-7  hours,  an  increase  of  1-2  hours  over 
the  same  period  a  year  ago  and  the  highest 
point  since  mid-1953. 

Employers  in  all  but  16  of  the  country’s 
149  major  industrial  centres  are  planning 
on  hiring  additional  workers,  the  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Labor  announced  on  March  31, 
following  a  survey  of  man-power  condi¬ 
tions  and  employer  hiring  plans  through 
mid-May.  The  survey  indicated  that  the 


late  winter  upsurge  in  employment  was 
provided  by  the  automobile  and  steel 
industries  and  that  this  expansion  will 
probably  continue  to  set  the  pace  for  the 
spring  manufacturing  trend. 

The  .survey  showed  slight  to  moderate 
increases  in  employment  over  the  next  few 
months  in  the  following  industries:  elec¬ 
trical  machinery,  furniture,  aircraft,  farm 
machinery  and  household  appliances.  In 
other  industries,  the  following  forecasts 
were  made:  employment  in  apparel  and 
shoe  manufacturing  is  expected  to  fall  off 
by  May,  the  downward  trend  for  ship¬ 
building  and  ordnance  will  continue  and 
little  net  change  is  expected  in  textiles  and 
petroleum  refining. 


Farm  Cash  Income  Down 
Flore  than  14%  in  1954 

The  Dominion  Bureau  of  Statistics  now 
places  the  cash  income  of  Canadian  farmers 
from  the  sale  of  farm  products  at 
S2, 377, 800. 000  for  1954,  a  decrease  of  14-3 
per  cent  from  the  revised  1953  total  of 
$2,776,000,000  and  16-5  per  cent  below  the 
all-time  high  of  $2,849,300,000  in  1952.  The 
latest  estimate  is  a  downward  revision  of 
$30,800,000  from  the  estimate  published  by 
the  Bureau  in  January  (L.G.,  Feb.,  p.  141). 

Nearly  all  of  the  reduction  in  farm  cash 
income  last  year  was  in  the  Prairie  Prov¬ 
inces  and  was  largely  the  result  of  the 
substantial  decrease  in  the  marketings  of 
grains,  particularly  wheat,  and  lower  prices 
for  both  wheat  and  barley.  Ontario  was 
the  only  other  province  with  reduced 
receipts  in  1954.  Gains  were  registered  for 
the  remaining  provinces. 


E.S,  Rail  Lnions  Negotmtc 
Health  Insurance  Contract 

Most  of  the  railroads  in  the  United  States 
recently  signed  a  labour  contract  with  13 
railroad  non-operating  unions  which  pro¬ 
vides  hospital  and  surgical-medical  insur¬ 
ance  benefits  to  500,000  railroad  employees. 

To  pay  for  the  benefits  each  employee 
will  contribute  $3,40  a  month  and  the 
companies  an  equivalent  amount.  The 
benefits  include  payment  for  semi-private 
ho,spital  room  and  board  up  to  120  days 
and,  of  other  hospital  charges,  100  per  cent 
up  to  $500  and  75  per  cent  above  that. 

A  schedule  of  benefits  is  proAuded  to 
help  pay  for  surgical  operations,  up  to  $300, 
and  X-rays  and  laboratory  fees,  up  to  $50. 
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Meeting  Can’t  Agree  on 
Automation’s  Implications 

The  implications  of  automation  were 
explored  at  a  one-day  conference  April  14 
sponsored  by  the  CIO’s  Committee  on 
Economic  Policy.  Among  the  more  than 
300  representatives  of  management,  labour, 
the  government  and  the  professions,  there 
seemed  to  be  general  agreement  that 
automatic  factories  can  bring  sharp  rises  in 
productivity  and  living  standards,  that 
adoption  of  automatic  machinery  should  be 
encouraged  and  that  extensive  training  and 
retraining  should  be  introduced  to  develop 
the  new  skills  needed. 

But  agreement  was  lacking  on  the  size 
of  the  adjustment  problem  to  be  faced  and 
the  measures  required  to  lessen  it. 

Advises  Careful  Analysis 

Dr.  Walter  S.  Buckingham  Jr.  of  Georgia 
Institute  of  Technology  said  that  “if 
proper!}^  understood,  applied,  developed 
and  controlled,  automation,  together  with 
atomic  energy,  may  provide  the  means  for 
eliminating  poverty  for  the  first  time  in 
the  history  of  the  world”.  He  advised  that 
the  economic  implications  must  be  care¬ 
fully  analysed  to  avoid  the  mistakes  of  the 
first  industrial  revolution. 

“The  long-run,  over-all  outlook  for 
labour  as  a  result  of  automation  is  good,” 
he  declared.  “However,  the  short-run, 
specific  problems  of  expensive  geographical 
movement,  loss  of  seniority,  obsolescense  of 
skills  and  so  on  may  be  acute”. 

Walter  P.  Reuther,  CIO  President,  asked 
that  the  Joint  Congressional  Committee  on 
the  Economic  Report  bring  together  all 
information  about  automation,  its  future 
and  possible  effects  on  regions  and  indus¬ 
tries. 

John  Diebold,  Editorial  Director  of  the 
magazine  AutomcUic  Control,  said  that 
automation  already  had  produced  a  new 
industry  and  new  jobs.  He  predicted  that 
competition  for  jobs  would  lessen,  rather 
than  increase,  in  the  next  ten  years. 

He  added:  “The  startling  fact  is  that 
w'hile  our  population  grows  in  leaps  and 
bounds  the  working  force  of  the  nation  is 
currently  growing  smaller  in  relation  to  the 
total.  The  age  of  retirement  is  decreasing, 
while  the  average  age  at  which  people  entei' 
the  work  force  is  increasing. 

“Moreover,  the  generation  now  coming 
of  wo'.'king  age  w'as  born  during  the  great 
depression  and  is  smaller  by  far  than  the 
gioups  below  working  age.  Thus,  the 
pressure  on  the  job  market  will  be  lessen¬ 
ing  during  the  next  decade,  the  period  when 
the  great  changes  of  automation  will  be 
made.” 


Prof.  Donald  P.  Campbell  of  the  Massa¬ 
chusetts  Institute  of  Technology  told  the 
conference  that  the  scientific  possibilities 
were  not  being  put  into  practice  fast  enough 
because  “every  indication  points  to  the  need 
for  more  goods  and  more  services  in  the 
immediate  future:  our  population  is  grow¬ 
ing,  our  demands  for  new  things  are 
growing”. 

Senator  Joseph  C.  O’Mahoney,  a  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  Joint  Congressional  Committee 
on  the  Economic  Report,  said  that  the 
group  tentatively  planned  to  look  deeper 
into  the  public  policy  implication  of 
automation. 

On  the  same  day  as  the  conference 
Westinghouse  Electric  Corporation  dis¬ 
played  a  new  “director  system”  that  com¬ 
pany  officials  described  as  “the  nervous 
system  of  automatic  equipment.”  It 
operates  much  like  a  monitor  or  human 
supervisor  in  the  direction  of  complex 
machinery. 

The  new  system,  it  is  reported,  delivers 
ultra-reliable  controls  and  yet  has  no 
moving  parts,  using  instead  special  magnetic 
amplifiers  and  transistors. 

Company  officials  said  that  if  the 
necessary  machinery  and  equipment  were 
available,  the  use  of  the  director  system 
would  make  possible  the  push-button 
factory. 

Introducing  the  system,  Westinghouse 
Vice-President  John  K.  Hodnette  said: 
“Tomorrow’s  automatic  manufacturing  pro¬ 
cess,  using  such  a  control  as  the  director 
system,  not  only  will  produce  more  and 
better  products  at  lower  cost  but  will 
provide  more  jobs  over-all  because  of  the 
greatly  increased  demand  for  these 
products”. 


K.C.  Fishermen  Can  Obtain 
Worhmen’s  Compensation 

Self-employed  fishermen  in  British 
Columbia  may  voluntarily  take  advantage 
of  the  Workmen’s  Compensation  Act, 
Labour  Minister  Lyle  Wicks  announced 
recently  following  discussions  between  the 
Lffiited  Fishermen  and  Allied  Workers’ 
Union,  the  Fishing  Vessel  Owners’  Associa¬ 
tion,  the  Native  Brotherhood  of  B.C.,  the 
B.C.  Fisheries  Association,  and  the  Work¬ 
men’s  Compensation  Board. 

Mr.  Wicks  said  that  fishermen  employed 
by  fishing  companies  and  cannery  workers 
were  covered  but  that  self-employed  fisher¬ 
men  who  owned  their  own  boats  and  sold 
their  fish  where  they  pleased  had  not 
previously  been  able  to  enjoy  the  protec¬ 
tion  of  workmen’s  compensation.  Coverage 
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of  such  “independent  operators’’  was  pro¬ 
vided  for  by  an  amendmenet  to  the  Act 
passed  last  year  (L.G.,  Dec.  1954,  p.  1740). 

Under  the  new’  scheme,  a  fisherman  will 
estimate  the  number  of  months  for  which 
he  wants  coverage,  and  also  his  earnings 
lor  this  period.  The  cost  to  the  individual 
will  be  two  per  cent  of  his  earnings,  which 
may  not  exceed  a  maximum  of  $333  a 
month  nor  be  less  than  $100  a  month. 

Benefits  available  to  fishermen  are  iden¬ 
tical  to  those  enjoyed  by  all  others  covered 
by  the  Act  and  will  be  paid  only  for  those 
compensable  accidents  sustained  during  the 
period  in  which  payments  are  made  to 
the  fund. 


Technical  Personnel 
increttses  4,200  in  l  ec*r 

A  total  of  46,023  technical  personnel,  an 
increase  of  4,239  over  a  year  ago,  is  now- 
registered  with  the  Technical  Personnel 
Section  of  the  Department  of  Labour, 
according  to  figures  released  recently.  The 
Technical  Personnel  Section  maintains  a 
file  of  punch  cards  on  technical  graduates 
of  Canadian  universities. 

Of  the  35,738  persons  for  whom  cards  are 
now’  available,  6,046  are  graduates  in 
chemistry  and  chemical  engineering.  Among 
the  other  major  occupations  registered  are 
the  following:  civil  engineering.  5.624; 
mechanical  engineering,  5,503;  electrical 
engineering.  4,906;  agriculture,  3.262;  and 
architecture,  1.155. 


IG  States  increase 
J(»Mess  Benefits 

Sixteen  states  in  the  United  States  have 
laised  their  maximum  unemployment  insur¬ 
ance  benefits  so  far  this  year.  The  states 
in  which  the  increases  have  been  approved 
and  their  old  and  new  rates  are  as 
follow, s : — 

Old  New 


Arizona  . 

.  .$20 

.00 

$30 

,00 

Aikansas  . 

.  .  22 

.  00 

26 

,00 

Idaho  . 

.  .  25 

.00 

30 

,00 

Indiana  . 

.  .  27 

,00 

30 

,00 

Iowa  . 

.  .  26 

.00 

30 

.00 

Kansas  . 

.  .  28 

.00 

32 

,00 

Montana  . 

..  23 

.00 

26 

.00 

New  Hampshire  . 

.  .  30, 

.00 

32. 

,00 

New  York  . 

.  .  30 

.00 

36, 

,00 

North  Dakota  . .  . 

..  32 

.00 

35 

.00 

Pennsvlvania . 

..  30 

.00 

35 

00 

Rhode  Island  .  .  . . 

.  .  25, 

.00 

30. 

00 

Tennessee  . 

.  .  26, 

.00 

33. 

,00 

Utah  . 

.  .  27. 

.50 

33, 

,00 

Vermont  . 

.  .  25. 

00 

28. 

00 

Washington  . 

.  .  30. 

00 

35. 

00 

In  addition  to  the  above  states,  Alaska 
increased  its  maximum  benefits  from  135 
a.  week  to  $45.  The  following  states  in¬ 
creased  the  duration  of  benefits:  Arizona, 
20  to  26  w’eeks;  Arkansas,  16  to  18;  Iowa, 
20  to  24;  Pennsylvania,  26  to  30;  Vermont, 
20  to  20. 

Last  December,  Secretary  of  Labor 
James  P.  Mitchell,  sent  letters  to  the 
Governors  of  the  states  urging  on  them 
improvements  in  the  state  unemployment 
insurance  law's.  Earlier,  both  President 
hlisenhower  and  the  Labor  Secretary  had 
urged  this  course  on  the  states. 

Suggests  ISew  Basis  for 

IJnemployment  Insurance 

Unemployment  insurance  should  be 
placed  on  a  basis  more  akin  to  other  types 
of  insurance,  with  employers’  contributions 
related  to  the  risk,  the  president  of  the 
North  American  Life  Assurance  Company, 
W.  N.  Anderson,  told  the  Winnipeg  Tribune. 
L'nemployment  insurance,  he  said,  is  a 
better  weapon  to  fight  insecurity  and  unem¬ 
ployment  than  the  guaranteed  annual  wage. 

If  employers  liad  to  pay  contributions  to 
the  fund  more  closely  related  to  the  cost 
of  paying  benefits  to  employees  laid  off  by 
them,  instead  of  on  a  flat  rate  basis,  regard¬ 
less  of  risk,  as  at  present,  they  would  have 
more  incentive  to  maintain  employment, 
said  Mr.  Anderson, 


3  More  Proinnces  Join 
In  firants  to  IMsahlesI 

With  the  signing  of  three  further  federal- 
jirovincial  agreements,  eight  provinces  have 
now  joined  Ottawa  in  plans  to  apply  the 
Disabled  Persons  Act,  it  was  announced 
last  month  by  Hon.  Paul  Martin,  Minister 
of  National  Health  and  Welfare. 

Mr,  Marlin  said  that  agreements  have 
been  completed  with  Quebec,  British 
Ckjiumbia  and  Newfoundland,  effective  in 
Quebec  from  the  beginning  of  this  year 
and  in  British  Columbia  and  Newfound¬ 
land  from  April  1,  1955.  The  Alinister 
noted  that  the  remaining  provinces,  Ontario 
and  Manitoba,  are  in  course  of  making  the 
necessary  provisions  and  that  completion  of 
agreements  with  them,  also,  is  expected 
shortly. 

The  Disabled  Persons  Act  provides  for 
allowances  to  totally  and  permanently  dis¬ 
abled  persons  who  fulfil  certain  income  and 
residence  requirements.  The  minimum  age 
for  the  benefits  is  18.  The  federal  and 
provincial  governments  share  the  cost  of 
the  allowances,  the  maximum  to  which  the 
federal  50  per  cent  applies  being  $40  a 
month. 
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Advisory  Committee 
On  Rehabilitation  Meets 

The  civilian  rehabilitation  program,  which 
originated  at  a  national  conference  held  in 
Toronto  in  1951,  was  reviewed  and  plans 
for  expanding  services  to  handicapped 
persons  were  outlined  at  a  meeting  in 
Ottawa  last  month  of  the  executive  of  the 
National  Advisory  Committee  on  the 
Rehabilitation  of  Disabled  Persons.  Dr. 
G.  Fred  McNally,  former  chancellor  of  the 
University  of  Alberta,  was  chairman  of  the 
meeting. 

Dr.  AIcNally  expressed  the  gratification 
of  the  Committee  that  physically- 
handicapped  persons  are  now  being 
rehabilitated  through  the  co-operation  of 
federal  and  provincial  authorities  in  eight 
provinces. 

To  date,  eight  provinces  have  signed 
the  Rehabilitation  Co-ordination  Agree¬ 
ment  and  have  appointed  provincial  co¬ 
ordinators  (see  preceding  page).  During 
the  presentation  of  reports  by  the  pro¬ 
vincial  co-ordinators,  discussion  centred 
around  the  Co-ordination  of  Rehabilitation 
bervices  Agreement  and  agreements  under 
the  Canadian  Vocational  Training  Co¬ 
ordination  Act,  which  are  administered  by 
the  federal  Department  of  Labour,  and  the 
health  grants  and  medical  rehabilitation 
grant  administered  by  the  Department  of 
National  Health  and  Welfare.  The  rela- 
Uonship  between  rehabilitation  and  the 
Disability  Allowances  Program  was  also 
discussed  by  the  Committee. 

In  addition  to  the  Provincial  Co¬ 
ordinators  of  Rehabilitation,  the  National 
Co-ordmator  of  Rehabilitation,  Ian  Camp¬ 
bell,  and  representatives  of  federal  govern¬ 
ment  Departments  directly  concerned  with 
assisting  handicapped  persons,  the  confer¬ 
ence  was  attended  by  members  representing 
industrj',  labour,  education,  welfare  agencies 
the  medical  profession  and  the  provincial 
governments. 

_  It  was  decided  to  hold  the  annual  meet¬ 
ing  of  the  National  Advisory  Committee 
on  the  Rehabilitation  of  Disabled  Persons 
in  September. 


Provincial  Rehabilitation 
Co-ordinators  Confer 

At  the  first  conference  of  its  kind  in 
Canada,  eight  recently-appointed  provincial 
co-ordinators  of  rehabilitation  met  in 
Ottawa  ^  last  month  to  discuss  Canada’s 
developing  federal-provincial  program  of 
rehabilitation  for  the  civilian  disabled. 

During  the  week,  the  co-ordinators 
took  part  in  a  meeting  of  the  Executive 


Committee  of  the  National  Advisory  Com¬ 
mittee  on  the  Rehabilitation  of  Disabled 
Persons  (see  above). 

Physically-handicapped  persons  were  now 
actually  being  rehabilitated  through  the 
program,  A.  H.  Brown,  Deputy  Minister 
of  Labour,  said  in  opening  the  meeting. 
The  work  that  had  gone  into  the  organiza¬ 
tion  of  the  rehabilitation  program  in  the 
past  four  years  was  beginning  to  bear  fruit 
and  the  program  would  develop  steadily  as 
facilities  became  available  and  community 
resources  were  used  more  effectively,  he 
reported. 

The  purpose  of  the  meeting,  which  was 
arranged  by  the  National  Co-ordinator  of 
Civilian  Rehabilitation,  was  to  provide  an 
opportunity  for  the  co-ordinators  to  meet 
and  discuss  mutual  problems  with  officials 
of  the  three  federal  government  depart¬ 
ments  concerned  with  the  over-all  reha¬ 
bilitation  program:  the  Departments  of 
Labour,  National  Health  and  Welfare,  and 
Veterans  Affairs. 

The  meeting  was  attended  by  the  follow¬ 
ing  provincial  rehabilitation  co-ordinators : 
C.  E.  Bradbury,  Victoria,  B.C.;  L.  R.  Gue, 
Edmonton,  Alta.;  J.  O.  Probe,  Regina’, 
Sask.;  W.  N.  Boyd,  Winnipeg,  Man.;  G. 
Wilfred  Crandlemire,  Fredericton,  N.B.; 
Frank  G.  Wellard,  Halifax,  N.S.;  Brig. 
William  W.  Reid,  Charlottetown,  P.E.I.; 
and  IValter  H.  Davis,  St.  John’s,  Nfld.  It 
was  attended  also  by  Gifford  C.  Price, 
Director  of  Rehabilitation  Services  for 
Ontario. 

Each  of  these  provincial  officials  is 
currently  engaged  in  setting  up  a  system 
for  locating  the  persons  in  his  province 
who  could  benefit  from  rehabilitation  and 
for  developing  methods  for  guiding  these 
people  through  the  various  stages  of  the 
rehabilitation  process.  Each  is  responsible, 
within  his  own  province,  for  co-ordinating 
the  work  of  the  various  government  and 
voluntary  agencies  which  provide  services 
in  the  field  of  rehabilitation. 

Provincial  co-ordinators  are  appointed 
under  a  federal-provincial  agreement  which 
makes  federal  funds  available  for  the  shar¬ 
ing  of  the  costs  involved  in  the  appoint¬ 
ments. 

This  agreement  is  a  part  of  the  three¬ 
fold  national  program,  w’'hich  is  based  on 
co-operation  between  the  federal  Govern¬ 
ment,  the  provincial  Governments  and  the 
various  voluntary  welfare  agencies.  The 
aim  of  the  program  is  to  make  rehabilita¬ 
tion  services  available  to  everyone  in 
Canada  who  needs  them.  Its  objective  is 
to  develop  the  latent  skills  and  abilities  of 
the  handicapped,  so  that  their  lives  can 
become  as  full  and  productive  as  possible. 
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IV.Z.  Etnharhs  on  Civilian 
Rehabilitation  Program 

New  Zealand  has  approved  the  estab¬ 
lishment  of  a  health  recovery  centre  and 
the  occupational  training  of  disabled  per¬ 
sons  who  cannot  be  placed  in  private 
employment.  The  training  will  be  carried 
out  in  centres  operated  by  the  Disabled 
Servicemen’s  Re-establishment  League. 

This  decision  was  based  on  the  recom¬ 
mendations  of  a  government  inter¬ 
departmental  committee  set  up  last  year 
to  advise  on  the  rehabilitation  of  disabled 
persons. 

(New  Zealand’s  action  follows  by  about 
three  years  that  of  Canada,  who  in  early 
1951  called  a  conference  (L.G.,  April  1951, 
p.  454)  from  which  resulted  the  country’s 
national  program  for  the  rehabilitation  of 
civilian  disabled  (see  above)). 

Retraining 

The  retraining  portion  of  the  rehabilita¬ 
tion  program  will  be  handled  by  the 
Department  of  Labour  through  its  employ¬ 
ment  service,  which  will  work  in  close 
association  with  other  government  depart¬ 
ments,  welfare  organizations,  hospitals,  and 
medical  authorities.  The  Department’s 
first  objective  will  be  to  make  every  effort 
to  place  in  private  employment  any  dis¬ 
abled  persons  who  apply. 

Any  disabled  person  may  apply  to  the 
Department  of  Labour  for  rehabilitation 
assistance  and  if  at  the  end  of  one  month 
he  has  not  been  placed  in  normal  employ¬ 
ment  his  case  will  then  be  considered  by 
a  District  Selection  Panel  to  determine 
whether  he  is  suitable  to  undertake  training 
in  one  of  the  League’s  training  centres. 

Each  panel  is  comprised  of  representa¬ 
tives  of  the  Department  of  Labour,  the 
Disabled  Servicemen’s  Re-establishment 
League,  and  an  industrial  medical  officer  of 
the  Department  of  Health.  The  District 
Panels  wall  make  recommendations  to  a 
National  Panel  which  has  similar  repre¬ 
sentation  and  its  decision  will  be  final. 

Placement 

Specially  selected  officers  of  the  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Labour  will  be  appointed  as 
secretaries  of  the  panels  and  in  addition  to 
secretarial  duties  will  act  as  special  place¬ 
ment  officers.  One  of  their  tasks  will  be 
to  establish  and  maintain  a  liaison  between 
the  Department  and  hospitals,  welfare 
organizations,  other  departments,  and 
industry  in  general.  The  co-operation  of 
private  employers  in  providing  employment 
opportunities  for  the  handicapped  will  be 
considered  of  first  importance. 


Department  Issues  Film 
On  Aid  for  Spinal  Injuries 

The  newest  federal  Department  of  Labour 
accident  prevention  film  received  its 
premiere  showing  in  Toronto  April  5  at 
the  annual  convention  of  the  Industrial 
Accident  Prevention  Associations.  It  is  titled 
“The  Early  Handling  of  Spinal  Injuries”. 

Hon.  Milton  F.  Gregg,  Minister  of 
Labour,  said  he  believed  the  new  film 
might  prove  to  be  the  most  useful  of  all 
the  Department’s  films  on  the  subject  since 
the  message  it  contained  applied  to  every¬ 
one  in  all  walks  of  life. 

Mr.  Gregg  said  that  medical  experts 
most  qualified  to  discuss  spinal  injuries  had 
assured  the  Department  that  a  great  many 
cases  of  permanent  paralysis  and  death 
from  such  injuries  were  the  direct  result 
of  mishandling  by  persons  at  the  scene  of 
the  accident.  Many  injured  persons  each 
year  have  their  injuries  increased  as  a  result 
of  the  natural  desire  of  those  at  the  scene 
of  an  accident,  industrial  or  otherwise,  to 
rush  the  patient  to  the  local  hospital,  for¬ 
getting  that  improper  handling  of  a  badly 
injured  back  may  result  in  paraplegia  or 
even  death. 

In  addition  to  the  inestimable  suffering 
and  hardship  resulting  from  mishandling, 
there  was  the  question  of  high  costs  in 
dollars  and  cents.  The  Ontario  Workmen’s 
Compensation  Board  had  reported  that  one 
paraplegic  case  may  cost  employers  assessed 
under  the  Workmen’s  Compensation  Act 
from  $50,000  to  $100,000. 

The  film  offers  first  the  message  that  if 
a  spinal  injury  is  suspected  the  patient  is 
not  to  be  moved  under  any  condition  unless 
qualified  first  aid  is  available.  Even  sitting 
the  patient  up  to  give  him  a  drink  of  water 
may  have  fatal  results.  The  film  goes  on 
to  explain  what  is  meant  by  a  broken  back 
and  how  the  injury  need  not  be  permanent 
if  handled  properly.  It  then  shows  the 
elements  of  first  aid  handling. 

In  the  preparation  of  the  film  the  Depart¬ 
ment  and  the  National  Film  Board  had 
as  consultants  the  following;  Dr.  Harry 
Botterell,  Department  of  Neurosurgery, 
University  of  Toronto;  Dr.  Robert  Mustard, 
Department  of  Surgery,  University  of 
Toronto;  Dr.  Alben  Jousse,  Medical 
Director,  Lyndhurst  Lodge,  Canadian  Para¬ 
plegic  Association;  and  Dr.  Harvey  Doney, 
Lyndhurst  Lodge,  Canadian  Paraplegic 
Association. 

Although  designed  primarily  for  indus¬ 
trial  showing,  the  film  has  a  much  wider 
appeal  and  is  expected  to  be  in  demand 
particularly  by  those  concerned  with  the 
teaching  of  first  aid. 
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British  Labour  Leader ^ 
Arthur  Beahin  Dead 


Arthur  Deakin.  a  former  Chairman  of 
Britain’s  Trades  Union  Congress  and  Sec¬ 
retary  of  the  1,300,000-member  Transport 
and  General  Workers  Union,  died  May  1 
while  addressing  a  May  Day  rally  m 
Leicester,  England.  Mr.  Deakin,  who  was 
64,  became  Secretary  of  the  TGWU  in 
1946,  succeeding  the  late  Ernest  Bevin, 
who  became  Foreign  Secretary  in  the 
Labour  Government. 

Born  in  1890,  the  late  labour  leader 
became  a  trade  unionist  at  the  age  of  14 
and  held  his  first  official  post  m  the  Dock, 
Wharf,  Riverside  and  General  Workers’ 
Union,  which  in  1922  became  part  of 
the  Transport  and  General  Workers' 
Union.  He  then  held  the  position  of 
Assistant  District  Secretary  of  the  Nortli 
Wales  area  of  the  Union,  and  was  appointed 
National  Secretary  of  the  General  Workers’ 
Group  in  1932,  becoming  Assistant  Secretary 
of  the  Union  in  1935.  In  1940  he  became 
Acting  General  Secretary  and  m  1946  he 
was  elected  General  Secretary. 

Mr.  Deakin  succeeded  Lord  Citrine  as 
President  of  the  World  Federation  of  Trade 
Unions.  In  1948  he  declared  that  the 
Federation  was  rapidly  becoming  only  an 


instrument  for  the  furtherance  of  Soviet 
policy  and  the  following  year  he  led  the 
British  delegates  out  of  the  group. 

Before  the  Second  World  War,  the  British 
labour  official  had  attended  a  number  of 
international  conferences  of  the  Interna¬ 
tional  Labour  Organization  in  Geneva  and 
had  represented  his  union  at  the  Inter¬ 
national  Tripartite  Conference  of  the 
Textile  Industry"  held  in  Washington. 
Following  the  war  he  attended  sessions  of 
the  Economic  and  Social  Council  of  the 
United  Nations  and  in  1947  was  fraternal 
delegate  to  the  American  Federation  of 
Labour  convention. 

In  1953  he  was  the  TUC’s  fraternal 
delegate  to  the  convention  of  the  Trades 
and  Labour  Congress  of  Canada  in  Ottawa. 

Mr.  Deakin  devoted  considerable  time 
and  effort  in  1948  to  the  TUC  Special 
Economic  Committee  towards  finding  a 
solution  to  some  of  the  problems  facing 
the  United  Kingdom’s  economy  and  con¬ 
sidering  what  measures  might  be  taken  to 
assist  in  overcoming  these  difficulties. 

Mr.  Deakin  served  on  many  government 
committees,  including  the  National  Joint 
Advisory  Council  to  the  Minister  of  Labour 
and  the  British  Productivity  Council,  the 
successor  of  the  Anglo-American  Council 
on  Productivity.  In  addition,  the  late 
labour  leader  was  a  Vice-President  and  a 
member  of  the  Executive  Board  of  the 
International  Confederation  of  Free  Trade 
Unions  and  a  member  of  the  Executive 
Committee  and  General  Council  of  the 
International  Transport  Workers’  Federa¬ 
tion. 

In  1943,  Mr.  Deakin  was  made  a 
Commander  of  the  Order  of  the  British 
Empire,  in  1949  a  Companion  of  Honour, 
and  in  1954  a  privy  councillor. 


r.  A.  Fishhourne 
Promoted  in  LIC 

T.  A.  Fishbourne  has  been  appointed 
Chief  of  the  Employment  Specialists 
Division,  LTnemployment  Insurance  Com¬ 
mission,  it  was  announced  last  month. 

Mr.  Fishbourne  succeeds  W.  Duncan,  now 
Prairie  Regional  Superintendent  (L.G., 
Sept.  1954,  p.  1227).  He  joined  the  UIC 
in  1947  and  w^as  an  employment  specialist 
in  the  Montreal  local  and  regional  offices 
before  coming  to  Ottawa  in  1950  as  secre¬ 
tary  of  the  National  Employment  Com¬ 
mittee.  He  transferred  to  the  Employment 
Specialists  Division  in  1952. 

A  former  high  school  teacher  in  St. 
Lambert,  Que.,  Mr.  Fishbourne  was 
educated  in  public  and  high  schools  in 
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St.  Lambert,  and  at  Macdonald  College  of 
McGill  University.  He  also  studied  at 
Queen’s  University. 

Mr.  Fishbourne  served  overseas  four 
years  as  an  intelligence  officer  with  the 
RCAF,^  being  discharged  in  1945  with  the 
rank  of  Squadron  Leader. 


Appoint  ]\ew  Direetor 
Of  I  tC  Public  Helfstious 

The  appointment  of  F.  G.  (Ted)  Flint 
as  Director  of  Public  Relations  for  the 
I.nemployment  Insurance  Commission  was 
announced  last  month.  He  succeeded  Ray 
Brown,  who  retired  recently  from  govern¬ 
ment  service  (L.G.,  Oct.  1954,  p.  1383).  Mr. 
Flint  assumed  his  new  duties  on  April  1. 

Mr.  Flint  began  his  newspaper  career  in 
the  Toronto  area  and  later  joined  the 
London  Free  Press,  where  he  served  as  a 
reporter  and  feature  editor.  After  two 
years  with  the  Canadian  Army  overseas, 
he  resumed  his  studies  at  the  University 
of  estern  Ontario,  where  he  wns  gradu¬ 
ated  with  a  BA  degree  in  journalism  in 
1948. 

For  the  past  seven  years  he  has  been 
employed  as  an  editor  with  the  Editorial 
Division  of  the  Department  of  Northern 
Affairs  and  National  Resources. 


CCA  Presiilent  Concerned 
About  Waye  Demands 

While  many  groups  share  the  responsi¬ 
bility  in  continuing  to  give  purchasers  of 
construction  more  value  for  their  building 
dollar,  said  W.  G.  Malcom,  President  of 
the  Canadian  Construction  Association,  in 
an  address  in  Toronto  last  month,  “the 
emphasis  at  this  time  of  the  year  is 
perhaps  on  labour  since  the  negotiating 
season  for  new  wage  agreements  is 
currently  in  full  swing  and  concern  is  being 
expressed  at  the  requests  for  higher  wage 
rates  and  other  benefits  being  made  by  the 
unions”. 

“An  additional  reason”,  Mr.  Malcom  said, 
“for  the  current  emphasis  on  labour  is  that 
wage  rates  are  the  only  upward  cost  factor 
among  the  main  items  that  make  up  con¬ 
struction  costs. 

“Material  prices  have  in  general  declined 
somewhat  and  delivery  delays  have  pretty 
well  disappeared  during  the  past  three 
years;  intense  competition  throughout  the 
industry  has  reduced  profit  margins  to  rock 
bottom ;  new  techniques  and  equipment 
have  increased  efficiency;  designers  are 
becoming  more  cost-conscious  and  there 
has  been  a  marked  increase  in  the  modern- 
iaation  of  building  by-laws. 


“However,”  Mr.  Malcom  noted,  “these 
downward  factors  in  construction  costs  have 
been  offset  and  in  a  number  of  cases 
exceeded  by  increased  wage  rates.  There 
has  been  a  tendency  for  our  employees  to 
expect  an  increase  in  wages  each  year  as 
an  automatic  event. 

“Owners  need  assurance,”  Mr.  Malcom 
said,  “concerning  the  level  of  construction 
costs  and  it  is  important  to  remember  that 
decisions  will  be  made  this  year  not  only 
for  1955  projects  but  also  for  those  pro¬ 
posed  for  1956  and  1957.”  A  ten-cent-an- 
hour  wage  increase,  he  said,  added  about 
$200  in  labour  costs  on  the  average  house 
and  about  double  that  by  the  time  the 
mortgage  is  paid  up. 

“The  extension  of  construction  work  into 
the  winter,”  he  said,  “has  given  most  of 
the  ‘regular’  tradesmen  another  two  or 
three  months’  employment  and  income  a 
year  and  there  should  be  further  improve¬ 
ments  along  these  lines.” 

In  appealing  for  restraint  with  regard 
to  wage  negotiations,  he  cited  “the  sense 
of  responsibility  recently  shown  by  the 
construction  trade  unions  in  Chicago  in 
proposing  that  no  increases  in  wage  rates 
or  other  benefits  be  sought  this  year”  as 
being  especially  significant.  “There,  as  m 
Canada,  stable  living  costs  and  high  wages 
on  the  one  hand  and  a  general  con.solida- 
tion  of  business  and  tightening  of  prices 
on  the  other  indicated  that  further  in¬ 
creases  in  labour  costs  were  not  in  the 
interests  of  those  depending  upon  con¬ 
struction  for  employment,”  Mr.  Malcom 
said. 


Canadian  Labour  Beelines 
Invitations  to  Moscow 

Canadian  trade  union  congresses  this 
year  received  invitations  to  celebrate  May 
Day  in  Moscow.  Telegrams  were  received 
from  the  Soviet  Central  Council  of  Trade 
Unions  by  Presidents  Claude  Jodoin  of  the 
Trades  and  Labour  Congress,  A.  R.  Mosher 
of  the  Canadian  Congress  of  Labour  and 
Gerard  Picard  of  the  Canadian  and 
Catholic  Confederation  of  Labour. 

None  will  .send  representatives.  “We 
don’t  intend  to  have  our  organization  used 
for  propaganda  purposes  by  an  ideology  to 
which  we  stand  unalterably  opposed,”  CCL 
Secretary-Trea, surer  Donald  MacDonald 
declared. 

The  Soviet  invitation  requested  each 
congress  to  send  four  delegates  on  a  15-day 
visit  to  aid  in  the  “development  of  mutual 
understanding  and  friendly  relations”. 
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January  hahour  Income 
Higher  than  Yetir  Earlier 

Total  labour  income  received  by  Cana¬ 
dian  paid  workers  in  January  declined  to 
an  estimated  $984,000,000  from  $1,025,000,000 
in  December,  following  the  customary 
seasonal  decline  of  activity,  but  was  4  per 
cent  above  the  estimated  total  income  of 
$945,000,000  for  January  last  year. 

The  drop  in  labour  income  in  January 
from  December  was  common  to  all  major 
industrial  groups  and  ranged  between 
$4,000,000  for  finance  and  services  and 
$11,000,000  for  both  construction  and 
the  distributive  trades.  The  curtailment  of 
outdoor  construction  work  and  the  post- 
Christmas  contraction  in  trade  contributed 
to  the  larger  losses  in  the  two  latter  groups. 

Industrial  Comparison 

Compared  with  a  year  earlier,  labour 
income  in  January  was  larger  for  the 
primary  group  of  agriculture,  forestry, 
fishing,  trapping,  mining,  and  for  the  con¬ 
struction,  distributive,  and  finance  and 
services  groups,  and  smaller  for  manufac¬ 
turing,  while  supplementary  labour  income 
was  unchanged.  Increases  ranged  from 
•$2,000,000  for  the  primary  and  distributive 
groups  to  $23,000,000  for  finance  and 
services. 


Gratis^  Starting  Salaries 
Ep  Noticeably  since  ’46 

During  the  nine-year  period  from  1946 
to  1954  there  has  been  a  marked  upward 
trend  in  starting  salaries  of  university 
graduates  in  Canada,  it  is  shown  in  the 
regular  Quarterly  Bulletin  prepared  by  the 
Technical  Personnel  Section  of  the  Depart¬ 
ment,  which  includes  information  on 
median  starting  salaries  for  graduates, 
1946-54.  From  the  data  accumulated  since 
1946,  it  was  possible  to  ascertain  the 
median  starting  salaries  in  16  different 
professional  fields  for  each  year  in  the 
nine-year  period. 

Engineers’  Rise  Greatest 

It  was  estimated  that  the  rise  was 
greatest  for  electrical  engineers,  with  81-8 
per  cent,  and  smallest  for  agricultural 
graduates,  with  54-8  per  cent.  For  eight 
of  the  professions  listed  the  increase  was 
estimated  at  more  than  70  per  cent. 

Starting  salaries  in  1947  were,  for  the 
most  part,  close  to  those  paid  in  1946. 
However,  in  1948,  there  was  a  noticeable 
increase  in  starting  salaries  but  the  most 
substantial  increases  occurred  between  1951 
and  1952.  In  1953  and  1954  the  increases 
have  been  moderate. 


Median  monthly  starting  salaries  for 
graduates  in  chemical  and  civil  engineering 
in  1946  w'ere  $175  and  $180,  respectively, 
while  those  for  1954  are  shown  in  the 
Bulletin  as  $310  and  $315.  The  highest 
monthly  figure  cited  was  that  for  petroleum 
engineering  graduates,  whose  median  salary 
was  shown  as  $320,  while  the  lowest,  $260, 
was  that  for  graduates  in  agriculture. 


Meeting  to  Hiscuss  Aid 
To  Ender developed  States 

A  national  conference  on  Canadian  aid 
to  underdeveloped  countries,  organized  by 
the  United  Nations  A.ssociation,  was 
scheduled  to  be  held  in  Ottawa  on  May 
27  and  28. 

The  conference’s  purpose  was  listed  as 
three-fold;  (1)  to  provide  reliable  infor¬ 
mation  about  what  Canada  has  done  and 
is  doing,  also  about  the  need  that  exists 
in  different  parts  of  the  world;  (2)  to 
afford  an  opportunity  for  discussion  that 
may  lead  to  .specific  recommendations  for 
Canadian  action;  (3)  to  arouse  general 
interest  in  the  problem  across  the  country. 

Hon.  L.  B.  Pearson,  Secretary  of  State 
for  External  Affairs,  had  agreed  to  open  the 
conference.  It  had  also  been  arranged  for 
Hon.  James  Sinclair,  Minister  of  Fisheries, 
to  chair  a  panel  discussion  on  the  Colombo 
Plan  and  for  Dr.  H.  L.  Keenleyside  to 
address  the  conference  on  United  Nations 
programs. 


Women  Comprise  Third 
Of  E.S.  Labour  Force 

In  the  United  States,  women  comprise 
one-third  of  the  total  labour  force  and 
approximately  6,750,000  of  them  are  45 
years  old  or  older,  it  was  reported  by 
Mrs.  Lorena  B.  Hahn,  U.S.  representative 
on  the  United  Nations  Commission  of  the 
Status  of  Women  that  met  last  month. 

Many  more  than  half  the  women  workers 
in  the  United  States  are  35  years  old  or 
more,  she  said,  and  the  trend  is  towards 
a  higher  proportion  of  women  w’orkers  in 
the  older  age-groups.  The  figures  indicate, 
Mrs.  Hahn  said,  why  the  employment  of 
older  women  is  a  vitally  important 
subject. 

Mrs.  Hahn  also  pointed  out  that  while 
the  total  labour  force  increased  from 
22,000,000  to  60,000,000  since  the  last 
decade  of  the  19th  Century,  the  number 
of  women  rose  four  and  one-half  times 
w'hile  that  of  men  increased  only  two  and 
one-half  times. 
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More  Women  in  Industry 
Than  in  P€{st  Font'  Years 

Of  every  thousand  persons  employed 
by  Canadian  industry  at  the  start  of 
February,  229  were  women,  the  largest 
February  proportion  since  1950,  according 
to  the  Dominion  Bureau  of  Statistics. 
This  year’s  figure  compared  with  227  per 
thousand  last  year,  224  in  1953,  215  in 
1952,  225  in  1951,  231  in  1950,  223  in  1949 
and  1948.  226  in  1947  and  241  in  1946. 

Industrial  employment  in  Canada  was  1-1 
per  cent  below  the  1954  level  at  the  start 
of  February.  However,  the  decline  over 
the  12  months  was  sharper  for  men  than 
for  women,  amounting  to  1-3  per  cent  and 
0-4  per  cent  respectively. 

Employment  Level 

Compared  with  a  month  earlier  the 
F ebruary  level  of  industrial  employment 
was  down  3  per  cent  with  a  sharper 
decline  for  women  (3-2  per  cent)  than  for 
men  (2-9  per  cent).  The  seasonal  drop 
was  slightly  steeper  than  a  year  earlier. 
Industrial^’,  the  lai’gest  losses  were  in  con- 
stmction,  logging,  trade,  and  transporta¬ 
tion,  storage  and  communication.  Smaller 
contractions  were  reported  in  mining, 
public  utility  operation  and  the  seiwice 
industries. 

Employment  in  manufacturing  showed  a 
slight  increase  of  0-4  per  cent,  the  first 
advance  since  September  1,  most  of  the 
gain  occurring  in  durable  goods  plants. 
Male  factory  workers  showed  an  insignifi¬ 
cant  increase  but  the  number  of  women  in 
manufacturing  rose  1-5  per  cent.  Com¬ 
pared  with  a  year  earlier  the  number  of 
women  was  down  by  3  per  cent  and  the 
number  of  men  by  4-5  per  cent.  The 
larger  percentage  loss  among  men  was 
partly  the  result  of  industrial  disputes 
involving  relatively  few  women.  The  pro¬ 
portion  of  women  per  thousand  employees 
in  manufacturing  at  the  start  of  February 
was  224,  which  compared  wdth  221  a  year 
earlier,  223  in  1953.  217  in  1952  and  233 
in  1951. 


J  5,000  Accident  Claims 
In  Government  Service 

Total  number  of  occupational  accident 
and  diseases  claims  under  the  Government 
Employees  Compensation  Act  in  the  fiscal 
year  1954-55  was  15,690.  This  compared 
with  14,973  in  the  fiscal  year  1953-54  and 
14,305  in  1952-53.  Fatalities  numbered  30 
as  against  16  in  1953-54  and  19  in  1952-53. 

Broken  down,  the  claims  were:  10,155 
medical  aid  only;  5,093  compensation 


(including  2,487  full  salary  and  2,606  com¬ 
pensation  proper) ;  55  pensions,  30  for  death 
and  357  rejected  claims. 

As  in  the  past,  “struck  by”  various  objects 
was  the  principal  cause  of  accidents; 
bruises,  cuts,  lacerations  and  punctures,  the 
principal  types  of  injuries. 


CCA  President  Fryes 
Extension  of  N.H.A. 

While  paying  tribute  to  the  federal  and 
provincial  governments  for  passing  legis¬ 
lation  that  gave  Canadian  families  special 
assistance  in  financing  their  own  homes, 
W.  G.  Malcom,  President  of  the  Canadian 
Construction  Association,  told  members  of 
the  Toronto  Builders’  Exchange  last  month 
that  “the  fact  remains,  however,  that  a 
large  proportion  of  our  people  cannot  meet 
the  present  down  payment  and  other 
financing  reciuirements”. 

Association  Policy 

The  CCA  President  summarized  Associa¬ 
tion  policies  advocated  for  several  years  to 
extend  the  scope  of  the  National  Housing 
Act  to  include  families  with  more  modest 
incomes  as  follows: — 

1.  Greater  liberalization  of  the  present 
NHA  terms,  with  special  emphasis  on  a 
reduction  in  the  size  of  the  down  pay¬ 
ment  to  10  per  cent  past  the  present  $8,000 
limit. 

2.  Provision  of  “open-end”  mortgages, 
permitting  young  couples  to  purchase  small 
homes  and  expand  them  later  at  the  same 
mortgage  rates. 

3.  Provision  of  NHA  loans  to  finance  the 
purchase  of  existing  houses. 

Mr.  Malcom  also  advocated  greater 
activity  by  the  various  governments  in  the 
execution  of  land-assembly  schemes  under 
the  National  Housing  Act  and  the  sponsor¬ 
ship  by  local  groups  of  low  rental  housing 
projects  under  the  NHA’s  limited-dividend 
project  provisions. 


Operating  Engineers 
Re-affiliate  with  TEC 

The  International  Union  of  Operating 
Engineers,  suspended  from  affiliation  with 
the  Trades  and  Labour  Gongress  of 
Canada  three  years  ago  for  failure  to  pay 
adequate  per  capita  tax  (L.G.,  1952,  p.  13), 
has  now  rejoined  the  TLC. 

The  executive  council  of  the  TLC  has 
asked  all  Federations  and  Trades  and 
Labour  Councils  to  extend  an  invitation 
to  Operating  Engineers’  local  unions  in 
their  area  or  province  to  affiliate. 
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Member  of  Department 
Author  of  DAD  Pamphlet 

Labour  unions,  their  organization,  history 
and  position  and  functions  in  Canadian 
societ3^,  form  the  basis  of  an  article  by  J.  T. 
Montague  of  the  Economics  and  Research 
Branch,  Department  of  Labour,  that  has 
been  published  as  the  May  1  number  of 
Current  Affairs  by  the  Department  of 
National  Defence. 

The  publication  is  produced,  in  both 
English  and  French,  by  that  Department’s 
Bureau  of  Current  x4ffairs  for  use  by 
Canada’s  armed  forces  in  discussion  of 
Canadian  and  international  affairs. 


Manitoba  to  Enquire 
Snto  Home  Labour 

A  probe  of  home  labour  in  Manitoba  was 
ordered  last  month  by  Hon.  C.  E.  Greenlay, 
Provincial  Labour  Minister, 

The  Minister  appointed  E.  R.  Siddall, 
former  provincial  rental  control  officer,  as 
a  one-man  industrial  inquiry  commission  to 
investigate  allegations  that  “to  an  increas¬ 
ing  extent”  manufacturers  of  stitched  goods 
and  other  articles  are  arranging  to  have 
certain  operations  in  the  manufacture 
performed  by  workers  in  their  homes  with 
pay  on  a  unit  or  multiple  unit  basis. 

The  home  labour  situation  has  been  a 
major  cause  of  complaint  to  the  Depart¬ 
ment  b3"  labour  unions.  They  charge  that 
persons  doing  the  work  in  their  homes  often 
are  not  paid  according  to  the  Minimum 
Wage  Act,  and  that  they  are  denied  vaca¬ 
tions  with  pay,  unemployment  insurance 
coverage  and  workmen’s  compensation. 

The  provincial  Legislature’s  industrial 
relations  committee  are  to  meet  during  the 
Legislature’s  recess  to  consider  Mr.  Siddall’s 
report  and  possible  action  on  it. 


DBS  Issues  Aew  Paper 
On  Labour  Foree 

The  Dominion  Bureau  of  Statistics  last 
month  released  Reference  Paper  No.  59, 
entitled  The  Labour  Force.  November  1.945- 
January  1955,  containing  a  revised  historical 
series  of  the  employment  characteristics  of 
the  Canadian  population  based  upon  the 
regular  sample  surveys  conducted  by  the 
Bureau. 

In  surveys  preceding  February  this  year, 
certain  remote  and  relatively  inaccessible 
areas  of  Canada  were  not  included  in  the 
estimates.  The  present  reference  paper 
shows  revised  data  for  all  surveys,  so  that 


all  estimates  relate  to  the  entire  area  of 
the  ten  provinces.  In  addition,  there  have 
been  incorporated  revisions  based  upon  age 
and  sex  distributions  obtained  from  the 
1951  Census  of  Canada.  For  these  reasons, 
the  estimates  in  Reference  Paper  No.  58 
differ  from  those  in  Reference  Paper 
No.  35  (The  Labour  Force,  November  1945- 
March  1952)  and  in  subsequent  Labour 
Force  bulletins.  However,  the  estimates  in 
this  new  reference  paper  form  a  consistent 
series  from  the  first  survey  in  1945,  and 
future  monthly  bulletins  will  be  on  the 
same  basis. 

Besides  its  comprehensive  statistical  data, 
presented  in  thirteen  tables  and  an 
appendix.  Reference  Paper  No.  58  contains 
a  textual  outline  of  the  coverage  of  the 
labour  force  sample  surveys,  definitions  of 
the  terms  used,  and  a  brief  statement  on 
the  reliability  of  the  estimates.  The  publi¬ 
cation  runs  to  110  pages  and  is  obtainable 
from  the  Queen’s  Printer,  Ottaw'a,  at  $1  a 
copy. 

Appoint  Aeiv  Chairman  of 
B.C.  Compensation  Bo€ird 

On  April  5  James  Edwin  Eades,  Van¬ 
couver  law^'er,  was  appointed  Chairman  of 
the  British  Columbia  Workmen’s  Compen¬ 
sation  Board  to  succeed  Adam  Bell,  who 
gave  up  the  position  because  of  ill  health 
following  a  motor  accident. 

Mr.  Eades,  born  in  England  in  1903, 
was  educated  in  Saskatchewan  and  British 
Columbia.  He  graduated  from  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  British  Columbia  in  1925. 

He  had  been  chairman  of  conciliation 
boards  and  lone  arbiter  in  many  industrial 
disiiutes. 

Mr.  Eades  took  over  the  chairmanship 
oil  May  1. 

Ashs  Lnion  Co-operation 
On  Older  Worker  Problem 

Philip  M.  Kaiser,  special  assistant  to  New 
York’s  Governor  Harriman  on  problems  of 
the  ageing,  in  an  address  last  month  called 
on  unions  to  co-operate  with  employers  in 
tailoring  job  requirements  for  the  benefit 
of  elderly  persons. 

Discrimination,  said  Mr.  Kaiser,  against 
men  and  women  on  the  basis  of  age  was  as 
deserving  of  condemnation  as  discrimina¬ 
tion  based  on  race  or  religion.  He  urged 
that  the  same  effort  be  made  to  fit  jobs 
to  the  needs  of  older  workers  as  had  been 
done  in  the  case  of  women  and  the 
physically  handicapped. 
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hahour  Briefs  Presented  to  Provincial  Govts 


Amend  B.C.  Labour  Act, 
CCL  Federation  Asks 

Terming  the  Labour  Relations  Act 
passed  in  1954  as  “probably  the  most 
controversial  Act  that  the  organized  labour 
movement  in  the  province  has  been  con¬ 
fronted  with,”  the  British  Columbia 
Federation  of  Labour  (CCL),  in  its  annual 
brief  presented  to  the  Government  on 
February  9,  called  upon  the  provincial 
Government  to  re-open  the  Act  for  amend¬ 
ment.  The  Federation  said  its  membership 
“still  feel  that  the  action  of  the  Govern¬ 
ment  was  wrong  in  passing  such  a  contro¬ 
versial  Bill  without  the  workmen  in  this 
province  having  a  proper  chance  to  study 
it  and  express  their  opinions  on  it”. 

In  addition,  the  brief  asked  that  the  Act 
be  further  amended  so  that  both  parties 
named  in  an  injunction  application  will 
have  to  appear  before  the  party  issuing  the 
injunction  before  it  is  granted  and  also 
that  cases  be  presented  personally  rather 
than  by  mail  to  the  Labour  Relations 
Board  in  order  that  the  other  party  in  the 
case  might  be  present  to  hear  the  charges 
and.  if  necessary,  refute  them. 

Emphasizing  its  concern  with  unemploy¬ 
ment.  the  brief  contained  a  ten-point 
program  adopted  at  the  Federation’s  recent 
convention  (L.G.,  Feb.,  p.  165).  The 
Federation  also  endorsed  the  brief  on 
unemployment  presented  to  the  Govern¬ 
ment  on  December  10  at  a  conference 
convened  by  Labour  Minister  Lyle  Wicks 
to  consider  unemployment  problems  in  the 
province. 

Declaring  its  .support  for  the  B.C. 
Hospital  Insurance  Act,  the  brief  urged  that 
it  be  amended  in  order  that:  all  forms  of 
co-insurance  might  be  abolished,  hospital 
care  be  provided  for  all  chronic  cases,  all 
treatment  for  in-patients  be  extended  to 
out-patients  without  additional  payment 
to  the  hospitals,  patients  requiring  hospital 
care  be  admitted  to  any  available  accom¬ 
modation  without  extra  cost  and  that  the 
cost  of  ambulance,  including  air  ambulance, 
be  paid  by  the  scheme. 

Referring  to  legislation  dealing  with  racial 
discrimination  and  fair  employment  practices 
passed  by  the  federal  Government  and  some 
provincial  governments,  the  labour  federa¬ 
tion  urged  the  B.C.  Government  to  intro¬ 
duce  the  following  measures: — 

A  Fair  Employment  Practices  Act  to 
eliminate  discrimination  in  employment, 

A  Bill  to  eliminate  discrimination  in 
providing  goods  and  services  to  the  general 
public. 


A  Bill  of  Rights  to  guarantee  funda¬ 
mental  rights  to  all. 

Also  requested  in  the  brief  were:  — 

Removal  of  means  test  for  blind  persons. 

Exemption  to  $1,500  for  single  blind 
persons  for  income  tax  purposes. 

Exemption  of  $3,500  for  married  blind 
persons. 

Increased  pensions  for  the  blind. 

Enactment  of  a  government-sponsored 
automobile  insurance  scheme. 

Piping  of  natural  gas  into  the  villages 
and  municipalities  of  the  province  to  be 
controlled  by  a  public  utility. 


I%.S.  Feileration  (TLC)  Asks 
Trade  Lnion  Act  Changes 

Requests  for  amendments  to  the  pro¬ 
vincial  Trade  Union  Act  were  made  in  the 
brief  presented  to  the  provincial  Cabinet 
February  15  by  the  Nova  Scotia  Pro¬ 
vincial  Federation  of  Labour  (TLC).  It 
was  the  first  brief  of  the  newly-formed 
Federation  (L.G.,  Aug.  1954,  p.  1111). 

The  requested  amendments  would  make 
certification  of  unions  mandatory  where  the 
applicant  has  obtained  51  per  cent  of  the 
employees  of  a  unit,  eliminate  certification 
votes  when  the  union  in  question  has  as 
members  a  majority  of  the  workers,  and 
condemn  as  unfair  labour  practices  threats 
of  discharges,  layoffs,  closing  the  business 
and  changing  the  working  conditions  during 
a  period  when  the  union  has  an  application 
before  the  Labour  Board. 

In  addition,  the  brief  asked  that  refusal 
by  either  party  to  sign  a  written  agree¬ 
ment  upon  its  completion  be  regarded  as 
an  unfair  labour  practice  and  that  a  Deputy 
Minister  of  Labour  and  additional  con¬ 
ciliation  officers  be  appointed. 

Amendment  of  the  Industrial  Standards 
Act  m  order  that  workers’  interests  would  be 
protected  was  requested  by  the  TLC  organ¬ 
ization.  The  brief  also  proposed  that  the 
payment  for  vacations  by  a  system  of  stamps 
be  instituted  for  the  construction  industry. 

In  addition,  the  Federation  called  for: — 

Government  entry  into  the  field  of 
automobile  insurance. 

Amendment  of  the  Workmen’s  Compen¬ 
sation  Act. 

Equal  pay  for  equal  work  for  women 
employees  in  industry  and  in  government. 

Several  changes  in  the  legislation  affect¬ 
ing  old  age  pensions,  the  Limitation  of 
Hours  Act,  the  Mothers’  Allowances  Act, 
mental  illness,  the  tourist  industry,  union- 
made  goods  and  minimum  wages. 
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Proceedintfs  of  Pnrliament  of  Lohoiir  Interest 


March  22 

Unemployment 

Debate  on  unemployment  resumed. 

The  House,  on  March  28,  voted  on  the 
motion  proposed  by  Mrs.  Fairclough 
(Hamilton  West)  and  the  amending 
motion  put  by  Erhart  Regier  (Burnaby- 
Coquitlam).  Both  were  defeated,  the 
former  by  130  to  71  and  the  latter  by 
131  to  71. 

March  24 

Criminal  Code 

Bill  to  amend  the  Criminal  Code 
received  Royal  Assent. 

March  30 

Unemployment  Insnrance 

Supplementary  Benefit — In  reply  to  an 
inquiry  as  to  whether,  in  view  of  the 
effect  of  the  late  spring  on  seasonal  unem¬ 
ployment,  the  Government  would  extend 
the  deadline  for  unemployment  insurance 
supplementary  benefit  beyond  April  15,  the 
Minister  said  that  after  careful  considera¬ 
tion  of  the  matter  the  Government  had 
decided  not  to  do  so. 

Amendments  to  Uneynploypient  Insurance 
Act-  (See  also  Unemployment  Insurance 
Section,  p.  569) — The  Minister  of  Labour 
gave  notice  of  his  intention  of  introducing 
a  measure  to  amend  and  consolidate  the 
Unemployment  Insurance  Act  in  the  follow¬ 
ing  motion: 

.  That  it  is  expedient  to  introduce  a 
measure  to  amend  and  consolidate  the 
Unemployment  Insurance  Act  and  inter  alia. 

(a)  to  increase  benefit  rates,  as  well  as  to 
provide  for  certain  changes  in  the  duration 
01  both  regular  and  seasonal  benefits; 

(b)  to  adjust  the  contributions,  and  to 
change  contributions  from  a  daily  basis  to 
a  weekly  earnings  basis,  and  benefits  from 
a  daily  to  a  weekly  basis; 

(c)  to  provide  a  graduated  scale  of 
allowable  earnings  in  place  of  present 
provisions  related  to  casual  earnings  and 
non-compensable  days;  and 

_  (d)  to  provide  further  for  certain  changes 
in  connection  with  the  administration  of  the 
Act. 

On  April  4,  the  House  went  into  com¬ 
mittee  to  consider  the  resolution. 

In  a  brief  sketch  of  the  history  of  the 
Act  and  the  principal  changes  made  since 
its  passage  on  August  7,  1940,  the  Min¬ 


ister  said  that  several  objectives  have 
constantly  been  kept  in  view.  These  he 
listed  as  follows: 

That  the  insurance  plan  shall  be  main¬ 
tained  on  a  sound  actuarial  basis;  that  both 
the  employment  and  insurance  phases  of  the 
plan  shall  be  adopted  to  meet  Canada’s 
special  conditions;  that  the  bulk  of  contribu¬ 
tions  be  paid  by  the  two  parties  directly 
lieiiefited — -workers  and  management — with 
the  taxpayers  at  large  making  the  minority 
contribution  and  bearing  administration 
costs;  that  higher  benefits  be  provided  a 
worker  with  a  family,  compared  with  those 
to  the  wmrker  with  no  dependents;  that  the 
benefits  designed  to  alleviate  the  hardships 
of  unemployment  should  not  be  of  a  nature 
that  would  lessen  the  incentive  to  "wmrk 
when  jobs  are  available:  and  that  an 
important  accompaniment  of  the  plan  is  to 
help  wmrkers  find  suitable  jobs  through  the 
Xational  Employment  Service,  and  manage¬ 
ment  find  suitable  workers. 

Over  the  years,  the  Act  in  its  present 
form  has  become  somewhat  complicated,  the 
Minister  said. 

.  .  .  Simplification  has  been  needed  that 
workers  and  employers  might  more  readily 
understand  its  terms  and  that  the  admin¬ 
istration  by  the  Commission  might  be 
facilitated. 

Experience  has  showm  that  the  amount  of 
protection  at  present  given  to  certain  groups 
of  -W'orkers  is  not  enough. 

This  is  particularly  true  of  young  workers 
who  have  not  been  ii*i  insured  employment 
very  ,  long  and  of  workers  who  are  nqt  able 
to  secure  steady.  en|ployment. 

Also,  some  benefit  rates  are  no  longer  in 
line  with  earnings  and :  they  need  to  be 
raised.  ' 

The  new'  seasonal  benefits  initiated  in 
January  last  should  be  made  to  apply  to 
future  winter  seasons. 

There  did  appear  to  be  the  need  of  pro¬ 
viding  for  a  better,  income  maintenance  plan; 

It  is  also  desirable  that  the  amount  of 
w'ork  it  puts  up,6n  employers  should-be  kept 
to  the  minimum  necessary,  and  that  efficient 
and  economical  administration  should  be 
possible. 

These  objectives  have  been  kept  in  view  in 
the  proposed  revision  of  the  legislation. 

The  most  important  changes,  ^aid  Mr. 
Gregg,  concern  contributions  and  benefits. 

Contribution  rates  and  the  basis  on  which 
they  are  paid  have  both  been  revised. 
Lhider  the  Act  as  at  present,  in  the  lower 
w'age  brackets  the  rates  are  a  considerably 
larger  percentage  of  the  workers’  earnings 
than  in  the  higher  brackets.  (Mr.  Gregg 
at  this  point  asked  leave  to  have  com¬ 
parative  tables  of  present  and  proposed 
benefit  rates  incorporated  in  Hansard.) 
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At  present,  he  said,  workers  make  their 
contributions  to  the  fund  on  a  daily  rate 
basis.  It  is  proposed  that  future  contribu¬ 
tions  shall  bo  made  on  the  basis  of  about 
one  per  cent  of  earnings,  with  a  like  amount 
contributed  by  employers. 

There  will  be  nine  earnings  classes,  with 
the  scale  of  contributions  ranging  from  16 
to  60  cents  a  week.  Contributions  will  be 
more  equitable  in  that  the  rate  of  contri¬ 
bution  as  a  percentage  of  earnings  will  show 
much  less  variation  than  does  the  present 
scale. 

Generally  speaking,  the  contribution  pay¬ 
able  by  a  worker  will  be  lower  than  that 
now  required  for  the  corresponding  earnings 
class.  At  the  same  time,  the  regrouping  of 
the  contribution  classes  will  provide  addi¬ 
tional  classes  in  the  higher  earnings  ranges, 
so  that  additional  and  higher  rates  of 
benefit  will  be  available  to  workers  in  those 
earnings  classes. 

At  present,  the  maximum  contributory 
bracket  is  reached  when  a  person  earns  $48 
or  more  a  week.  The  new  scale  provides 
for  three  further  classes,  which  carry  on  up 
to  earnings  of  $57  or  more  a  week,  as  indi¬ 
cated  in  the  tables. 

Air.  Gregg  then  explained  how  the  pro- 
po.sed  contribution  procedure  will  work 
(see  p.  569). 

As  to  benefit  features,  there  are  several 
material  changes,  stated  the  Alinister. 

Experience  has  made  it  clear,  he  said, 
that  the  present  Act  does  not  give  suffi¬ 
cient  protection  to  workers  just  entering 
insurable  employment  and  those  who  by 
force  of  circumstances  are  not  able  to  fin'd 
steady  work.  At  the  same  time,  it  pro- 
\'ides  longer  protection  than  is  required  for 
the  vast  majority  of  workers. 

We  have  found  that  although  about  one- 
third  of  all  those  establishing  benefit  rights 
are  entitled  to  180  days  or  more  under  the 
present  Act,  only  about  one-twentieth 
actually  draw  benefit  for  a  period  longer 
than  180  days.  Many  of  these  one- 
twentieth  are  married  women  and  elderly 
people  for  w'hom  alternative  social  security 
programs  would  seem  to  be  more  appro¬ 
priate. 

We  feel  that  it  is  particularly  important 
to  provide  better  protection  for  young 
people  just  entering  insurable  employment 
and  for  those  workers  who  can  do  little 
more  than  meet  the  minimum  contribution 
requirements  because  of  the  effect,  for  in¬ 
stance,  of  seniority  clauses  in  collective 
agreements.  These  clauses  mean  that  when 
layoffs  do  occur,  substantially  the  same  group 
of  workers  lose  their  jobs  each  time,  thus 
interrupting  the  build-up  in  their  contribu¬ 
tions  and  reducing  their  benefit  entitlement. 
In  other  words,  the  very  workers  who  have 
needed  protection  the  most  have  often  found 
their  opportunity  to  earn  it  is  severely 
limited,  through  no  fault  of  their  own. 


For  these  reasons,  said  the  Minister,  it 
is  proposed  to  change  the  benefit  formula 
so  that  a  greater  amount  of  protection  is 
made  available  to  workers  who  have  not 
been  able  to  find  steady  work.  Mr.  Gregg 
then  gave  details  of  the  present  and  pro¬ 
posed  benefit  formulas  (see  p.  570). 

As  approximately  95  per  cent  of  all 
claimants  now  draw  less  than  30  weeks’ 
benefit,  the  new  benefit  formula  will  take' 
care  of  the  great  majority  of  persons  who' 
ordinarily  work  in  insurable  employment, 
the  Minister  explained.  At  the  same  time, 
it  will  provide  greater  protection  to  those 
who  do  not  have  long  and  steady  employ¬ 
ment  by  lowering  the  maximum  entitlement 
available  and  by  increasing  substantially  the 
minimum  amount  of  benefit  available. 
“The  total  effect  of  this  change  is  to 
redistribute  the  amount  of  protection  so 
that  a  greater  proportion  of  it  can  actu¬ 
ally  be  taken  advantage  of  by  insured 
workers  who  become  unemployed.” 

The  changes  as  a  whole,  said  the  Min¬ 
ister,  will  mean  that  fewer  claimants  will 
exhaust  their  benefit  before  finding  work. 

“The  new  Act  will,  in  practice,  give 
greater  protection  to  a  greater  number  of 
workers  and  will  tend  to  concentrate  that 
benefit  where  it  is  most  needed.” 

The  Minister  then  referred  to  the  reduc¬ 
tion  in  the  duration  of  the  maximum 
regular  benefit.  He  then  explained  the 
proposal  to  provide  for  a  transitional  period 
(see  p.  572). 

By  the  adoption  of  a  weekly  contribu¬ 
tion  rather  than  a  daily  one,  workers  will 
find  it  easier  to  build  up  contribution 
rights,  particularly  if  they  are  forced  to 
accept  short-time  employment,  the  Min¬ 
ister  continued.  For  example,  he  said: 

If  a  person  ordinarily  working  on  a  five- 
day  week  goes  on  short  time  of  four  days 
a  week,  under  the  daily  stamp  system  he 
would  receive  four  daily  stamps  for  his 
week’s  work  rather  than  one  weekly  stamp. 
That  meant  that  if  the  short-time  condition 
lasted  for  three  months,  under  the  old  daily 
plan  he  would  be  credited  with  52  days  or 
8j  weeks.  Under  the  new  weekly  plan  he 
will  be  credited  with  13  weeks. 

In  order  to  re-qualify  after  a  benefit 
period  has  terminated,  a  claimant  will  have 
to  acquire  additional  credits  by  building  up 
eight  weeks  of  contributions  in  insurable 
employment  since  the  commencement  of  his 
previous  claim,  and  have  at  least  30  contri- 
Ijution  weeks  in  the  previous  two  years. 
Contribution  weeks  more  than  a  year  old  at 
the  time  of  a  subsequent  claim,  if  they  have 
already  been  used  on  a  previous  claim,  can¬ 
not  be  used  a  second  time  to  qualify  either 
for  rate  or  duration. 
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With  respect  to  benefits,  the  Minister 
stated  it  was  proposed  to  increase  the 
weekly  benefit  rates.  The  new  maximum 
for  a  person  with  a  dependent  will  be  $30 
per  week  in  place  of  the  present  $24,  and 
for  a  single  person  it  will  be  $23  per  week 
instead  of  $17.10.  This  revision,  explained 
the  Minister,  “is  intended  to  restore  the 
proper  relationship  between  benefit  and 
ordinary  earnings,  so  that  this  will  not 
result  in  over-insurance  in  the  lower  earn¬ 
ings  ranges  or  in  under-insurance  in  the 
upper  earnings  ranges.” 

Another  important  feature,  said  the 
Minister,  is  what  will  now  be  known  as 
“seasonal  benefits”.  These  will  replace  the 
supplementary  benefits  in  the  present  Act 
and  will  incorporate  substantially  the 
changes  recently  made  earlier  in  this 
session.  The  seasonal  benefits  will  be 
available  to  the  same  two  classes  of  workers 
as  at  present — those  who  exhaust  their 
regular  benefits  after  April  15  of  any  year 
and  those  who  do  not  have  sufficient  con¬ 
tributions  to  qualify  for  regular  benefit  but 
have  made  15  weekly  contributions  subse¬ 
quent  to  March  31  preceding  their  claim. 

Like  the  supplementary  benefits,  they  will 
be  available  from  January  1  to  April  15 
of  each  year.  They  will  provide  the  full 
rate  of  benefit  for  15  weeks  in  the  case  of 
those  who  exhaust  their  benefit  rights,  and 
for  10  to  15  weeks,  instead  of  3  to  6,  in 
the  case  of  those  who  have  at  least  15  but 
not  30  weeks  of  contributions. 

The  protection  offered  by  these  seasonal 
benefits  is  the  same  and  in  some  instances 
better  than  that  now  available  from  the 
recently  amended  supplementary  benefits, 
the  Minister  stated. 

Mr.  Gregg  then  outlined  the  proposals 
regarding  non-compensable  days,  casual 
ear’^ings  and  allowable  earnings  (see 

p.  572). 

In  conclusion,  the  Minister  asked  that 
the  Bill,  after  second  reading,  be  referred 
to  the  Standing  Committee  on  Industrial 
Relations. 

During  the  ensuing  debate,  the  Minister 
dealt  with  a  number  of  points  brought  up. 

As  regards  extending  coverage,  he  pointed 
out  some  of  the  difficulties  encountered, 
referring  as  a  case  in  point  to  hospital 
employees. 

Concerning  coverage  of  fishermen,  the 
Minister  said  that  for  many  months 
officials  have  been  working  on  the  problem 
and  he  had  not  given  up  hope  that  a 
solution  may  be  found,  “whether  it  comes 
within  the  field  of  unemployment  insurance, 
under  some  special  measure  administered 
by  the  Department  of  Fisheries  or  a 
combination  of  both”. 


If  and  when  a  solution  is  found  with 
respect  to  unemployment  insurance,  he 
said,  it  will  be  possible  for  fishermen  so 
recommended  for  inclusion  to  be  brought 
within  the  legislation  without  any  further 
amendments  to  the  Act. 

Referring  to  the  guaranteed  annual  wage, 
his  Department  was  keeping  the  situation 
under  review,  Mr.  Gregg  stated.  As  Min¬ 
ister  of  Labour,  he  said,  he  had  learned 
that  while  an  item  is  in  process  of  discus¬ 
sion  under  collective  bargaining  the  federal 
Government  or  Department  of  Labour 
should  not  interject  itself. 

Long  before  next  winter,  said  the  Min¬ 
ister,  it  will  be  known  how'  big  a  dent  the 
experiments  which  are  being  carried  on  to 
provide  year-round  work  can  make  in 
seasonal  unemployment.  “If  it  is  a 
reasonably-sized  dent,  then  what  we  can  do 
federally  we  are  going  to  do  in  co-operation 
with  all  the  other  forces.  I  do  not  know 
how  far  we  can  go  but,  in  the  experiments 
we  have  conducted  this  winter,  the  great 
labour  organizations  and  organized  indus¬ 
try  have  co-operated  in  the  fullest  possible 
fashion.” 

The  Minister  promised  to  “take  another 
look  this  winter”  at  the  regulation  con¬ 
cerning  married  women. 

April  5 

Budget 

Presentation  of  the  annual  Budget. 

April  18 

Railway  Act 

Bill  amending  the  Railway  Act  to  pro¬ 
vide  for  increasing  the  annual  appropria¬ 
tion  to  the  Grade  Crossing  Fund  read  a 
second  time  and  referred  to  the  Standing 
Committee  on  Railways,  Canals  and  Tele¬ 
graph  Lines. 

April  20 

Automation  and  Guaranteed  Annual  Wage 

Discussing  the  guaranteed  annual  wage, 
the  related  problem  of  automation  and  the 
manner  in  which  it  may  affect  the  economy 
of  this  country,  the  member  for  Spadina 
David  A.  Croll,  recommended  the  matter 
to  the  consideration  of  the  Government 
(see  p.  505). 

“This  is  no  time  to  stand  aloof,”  he  said. 
“It  will  be  on  us  before  we  know  it.  I 
think  we  should  study  the  problem  before 
it  becomes  a  labour  issue.  In  that  light,  I 
present  the  matter  to  the  Government  for 
consideration.” 
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Fatal  Industrial  Accidents,  1954 

50  fewer  industrial  fatalities  in  1954  than  in  1953.  Accidents,  both 
fatal  and  non-fatal,  drop  from  480,269  in  1953  to  463,043  last  year 


During  1954  industrial  fatalities  in 
Canada*  totalled  1,309,  a  decrease  of  50 
from  the  1953  figure  of  1,359,  Included 
m  the  final  figure  for  1953  are  14  deaths 
not  previously  reported.  Accidents,  both 
fatal  and  non-fatal,  reported  by  Work¬ 
men’s  Compensation  Boards  decreased 
from  480,269  in  1953  to  463,043  in  1954. 

The  accidents  recorded  are  those  which 
involved  persons  gainfully  employed  and 
which  occurred  during  the  course  of,  or 
arose  out  of  their  employment.  Also  in¬ 
cluded  are  deaths  from  industrial  diseases 
as  reported  by  the  provincial  Workmen’s 
Compensation  Boards.  Reviews  of  indus¬ 
trial  fatalities  appear  quarterly  in  the 
Labour  Gazette. 

During  the  year,  there  were  21  indus¬ 
trial  accidents  that  caused  the  death  of 
three  or  more  persons  in  each  case.  Two 
of  them  occurred  on  the  same  day, 
January  22.  At  Lac  Casse,  Que.,  10  men 
employed  at  a  large  hydro  development 
were  killed  when  one  of  the  cables  sup¬ 
porting  the  platform  on  which  they  were 
working  broke  loose  and  plunged  the  men 
80  feet  to  the  bottom  of  a  shaft.  Near 
Dorval,  Que.,  three  men  employed  by  a 
motor  transport  company  lost  their  fives 
when  the  truck  in  which  they  were 
travelling  was  struck  by  a  train  at  a  level 
crossing.  On  January  29.  near  Catfish, 
Que.,  three  lumbermen  died  as  a  result  of 
a  highway  collision.  The  accident  occurred 
when  the  truck  in  which  they  were  riding 
crashed  into  the  rear  of  a  stalled  truck 
loaded  with  sawn  lumber.  In  an  accident 
at  sea  on  February  9,  three  fishermen  from 
Glace  Bay,  N.S.,  were  drowned  when  their 
fishing  vessel  was  swamped  during  a  heavy 
storm.  At  Beaver  Gove,  B.C.,  three  loggers 
lost  their  fives  on  March  8  when  the  truck 
carrying  them  back  to  camp  went  out  of 
control  and  struck  an  embankment. 

At  Montmagny,  Que.,  three  trainmen 
were  killed  on  April  6  when  their  train 
struck  an  open  switch  and  crashed  into  a 
string  of  standing  freight  cars.  On  April 
8,  at  Moose  Jaw,  Sask.,  a  mid-air  collision 
between  an  airliner  and  a  training  plane 
resulted  in  the  deaths  of  the  four  crew 
members,  nine  passengers  who  were  travel¬ 
ling  in  connection  with  their  work  and  a 
cleaning  woman  working  in  a  house  into 
which  the  crippled  airliner  crashed.  In  all. 

*See  Tables  H-1  to  H-5  at  back  of  book. 


Annual  statistics  on  industrial  fatalities 
are  compiled  from  reports  received  from 
the  various  provincial  Workmen’s  Com¬ 
pensation  Boards,  the  Board  of  Trans¬ 
port  Commissioners  and  certain  other 
official  sources.  Press  reports  are  used 
to  supplement  these  data  but  accidents 
reported  in  the  press  are  included  only 
after  careful  inquiry  to  avoid  duplica¬ 
tion.  For  those  industries  not  covered 
by  workmen’s  compensation  legislation, 
newspaper  reports  are  the  Department’s 
only  source  of  information.  It  is 
possible,  therefore,  that  coverage  in  such 
industries  as  agriculture,  fishing  and 
trapping  and  certain  of  the  service 
groups  is  not  as  complete  as  in  those 
industries  covered  by  compensation  legis¬ 
lation.  Similarly,  a  small  number  of 
traffic  accidents  that  are  in  fact  indus¬ 
trial  accidents  may  be  omitted  from  the 
Department’s  records  because  of  a  lack 
of  information  in  press  reports. 


37  persons  died  m  this  accident,  the  worst 
m  Canada’s  aviation  history.  As  the 
result  of  an  accident  at  sea,  14  seamen 
were  drowned  on  April  11  when  the  tugboat 
Chelan  was  lost  during  a  severe  storm.  At 
the  time  of  the  accident  the  tugboat  was 
en  route  from  Skagway,  Alaska,  to  Van¬ 
couver,  B.C.  A  fire  in  a  clothing  factory 
at  Ottawa,  Ont.,  on  June  7  resulted  in  the 
deaths  of  three  female  employees.  On 
June  11,  three  river  men  employed  by  a 
logging  company  were  drowned  at  Racine 
Lake,  Ont.,  when  their  boat  upset.  At 
Montreal,  Que.,  three  stevedores  working 
in  the  hold  of  a  ship  were  overcome  by 
poisonous  fumes  on  June  29  when  a 
cylinder  of  chlorine  gas  being  lowered  into 
the  hold  fell  and  burst  open. 

On  July  29,  at  Springhill,  N.S.,  three  coal 
miners  were  killed  when  a  four-ton  rock- 
rolled  down  a  mine  shaft  and  struck  the 
“rake”  carrying  the  men  to  the  surface. 
At  Copper  Cliff,  Ont.,  three  construction 
workers  lost  their  fives  on  September  10, 
when  a  cable  supporting  the  scaffold  on 
which  they  were  working  snapped,  hurling 
them  200  feet  to  the  ground.  Three 
employees  of  a  Canadian  telephone  com¬ 
pany  were  killed  at  Thule,  Greenland,  on 
September  12,  when  the  aircraft  in  which 
they  were  travelling  crashed  while  attempt¬ 
ing  to  land. 

On  October  2,  a  plane  crash  in  the  Yukon 
Territories  took  the  fives  of  the  pilot,  a 
government  engineer  and  two  guides.  Five 
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volunteer  firemen  of  the  Kingsway- 
Lambton,  Ont.,  fire  department  were 
drowned  October  16  when  their  fire  truck 
was  washed  into  the  Humber  River  during 
a  flash  flood.  At  Montreal,  Que.,  three 
painters  were  killed  November  10  when  the 
hooks  holding  the  scaffold  on  which  they 
were  working  gave  way  and  let  them  fall 
a  distance  of  90  feet.  Five  crew  members 
of  the  tug  Rouille  lost  their  lives  off  the 
coast  of  Nova  Scotia  on  December  3,  when 
the  tug  keeled  over  under  a  huge  wave, 
filled  wuth  water  and  sank.  In  another 
accident  at  sea  the  next  day  three  men 
were  drowned  near  Powell  River,  B.C., 
when  the  tug  Teeshoe  sank  after  being 
struck  by  the  propeller  of  a  freighter.  At 
the  time  of  the  accident  the  tug  was 
pulling  away  from  the  freighter  after 
putting  a  pilot  on  board.  On  December 
8,  five  coal  miners  were  crushed  to  death 
at  Springhill,  N.S.,  when  the  floor  of  the 
mine  in  which  they  were  working  heaved 
violent^  and  buried  them  under  tons  of 
debris.  At  Montreal,  Que.,  four  transport 
company  employees  died  December  22  in  a 
fire  that  destroyed  the  warehouse  of  their 
employer. 

Fatalities  by  Causes — An  analysis  of  the 
causes*  of  the  1,309  fatalities  that  occurred 
during  the  year  shows  that  344  were  the 
result  of  being  “struck  by  tools,  machinery, 
moving  vehicles  and  other  objects”. 
Within  this  group  the  largest  number  of 
deaths  was  caused  by  falling  trees  (65), 
objects  falling  in  mines  or  quarries  (41), 
automobiles  and  trucks  (35),  and  land¬ 
slides  or  cave-ins  (33).  Accidents  that 
involved  “collisions,  derailments,  wrecks, 

*Table  H-2  contains  information  on  industrial 
fatalities  classified  by  industry  and  by  cause;  the 
cause  classification  used  is  that  adopted  January 
1,  1952. 


etc.”  were  responsible  for  325  of  the  indus¬ 
trial  deaths  during  the  period.  These 
included  144  fatalities  involving  automo¬ 
biles  or  trucks,  70  involving  watercraft  and 
54  as  the  result  of  tractor  or  loadmobile 
accidents.  In  the  classification  “falls  and 
slips”  253  fatalities  were  reported.  Of 
these,  242  were  caused  by  falls  to  different 
levels. 

Fatalities  by  Provinces — (See  Table  H-3). 
The  largest  number  of  industrial  fatalities 
recorded  in  any  province  in  1954  was  389  in 
Ontario,  a  decrease  of  57  from  the  previous 
year.  Of  these,  92  occurred  in  manufac¬ 
turing,  58  in  construction  and  57  in  the 
transportation  industry.  In  Quebec  272 
fatalities  were  recorded,  including  79  in 
construction,  41  in  logging  and  38  in  the 
transportation  industry.  British  Columbia 
followed  with  263  during  the  year.  Acci¬ 
dents  in  the  logging  industry  were  respon¬ 
sible  for  81  of  these  fatalities. 

Fatalities  by  Industriesf — The  highest 
percentage  of  the  1,309  fatalities  in  1954 
was  in  construction,  with  18-2  per  cent,  an 
increase  of  slightly  more  than  1  per  cent 
over  the  previous  year.  Fatalities  in 
manufacturing  accounted  for  15-9  per  cent, 
compared  with  18-4  per  cent  in  1953. 

The  percentage  in  mining  increased  from 
13-8  per  cent  in  1953  to  15-4  per  cent  in 
1954.  In  the  transportation  industry,  the 
percentage  increased  from  13-3  per  cent  in 
1953  to  15-0  per  cent  in  the  year  under 
review. 


]See  Table  H-4  for  an  analysis  of  fatalities  by 
industries  and  months.  The  number  of  fatalities 
in  each  industry  is  expressed  as  a  percentage  of 
the  grand  total.  The  latest  available  figures  of 
persons  employed  in  the  various  industries  are 
also  given;  these,  although  not  in  any  case  for  the 
year  under  review,  are  included  to  provide  an 
approximate  indication  of  the  relative  frequency 
of  accidents  from  industry  to  industry. 


Jobs  Declined  by  1  Million  in  U.S.  Last  Year 

The  number  of  jobs  in  the  United  States  averaged  61,000.000  m  1954,  a  decline  of 
1,000,000  from  the  record  high  established  in  1953,  according  to  the  annual  report  of  the 
Census  Bureau  of  the  Department  of  Commerce.  Employment  climbed  back  to  the  level 
of  a  year  earlier  by  the  end  of  1954,  the  report  added. 

Non-agricultural  employment  averaged  54,700,000  in  1954,  compared  with  55,700,000  in 
1953,  the  report  said,  accounting  for  almost  all  of  the  employment  decline.  Agricultural 
jobs  did  not  change  significantly,  it  said,  numbering  about  6,500,000  in  both  years. 

The  report  noted  that  unemployment  in  1954  averaged  3,200,000,  about  five  per  cent 
of  the  civilian  labour  force  and  almost  double  the  record  post-war  low  of  1953.  At  its 
1954  peak  unemployment  remained  1,000,000  below  the  post-war  high  of  4,700,000  in  1950. 

The  total  labour  force,  civilian  and  members  of  the  armed  forces,  continued  to  expand 
and  was  estimated  to  average  67,800,000  in  1954,  about  500,000  greater  than  the  average  of 
the  previous  year. 
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1 8^^  An  nual  Convention  of  the 

Quebec  Federation  of  Labour  (TLC) 

Decides  to  approach  province's  CCL  federation  and  CCCL  about  eventual 
merger,  spends  most  time  discussing  employment  and  voices  criticism 
of  Labour  Relations  Act  and  conduct  of  lawyers  in  industrial  disputes 


The  Quebec  Federation  of  Labour  (TLC), 
taking  the  initiative  in  negotiations  for  a 
labour  merger  in  that  province,  decided, 
at  its  18th  annual  convention,  to  approach 
the  Quebec  Federation  of  Industrial  Unions 
(CCL)  and  the  Canadian  and  Catholic 
Confederation  of  Labour  concerning 
eventual  fusion  of  the  three  organizations, 
which  have  a  combined  membership  of 
more  than  300,000. 

Some  400  delegates  of  the  Federation, 
meeting  in  Montreal  on  March  31  and 
April  1  and  2,  decided  in  favour  of  a 
merger  as  soon  as  possible,  emphasizing 
that  “the  time  has  come  to  unite  in  one 
single  organization  the  various  sections  of 
the  labour  movement”.  Some  delegates, 
however,  expressed  doubts  about  the  possi¬ 
bility  and  even  the  desirability  of  merger 
with  the  CCCL. 

Roger  Provost,  elected  President  for  a  fifth 
consecutive  term,  vehemently  denounced 
the  unemployment  situation  and  threat¬ 
ened  to  appeal  for  government  control  if 
private  enterprise  cannot  guarantee  full 
employment.  This  question  of  unemploy¬ 
ment  gave  rise  to  the  longest  and  most 
acrid  discussion  during  the  three-day 
convention. 

The  President  also  attacked  the  Bar, 
accusing  certain  lawyers  of  using  dilatory 
tactics  and  suggesting  that  the  Quebec  Bar 
investigate  the  behaviour  of  some  of  its 
members  engaged  in  industrial  relations. 

The  Quebec  Labour  Relations  Act  was 
also  the  object  of  strong  criticism,  when  a 
number  of  delegates,  maintaining  that  it 
did  nothing  to  serve  the  cause  of  the 
labour  movement,  went  so  far  as  to  call  for 
its  abolition. 

Several  visitors,  representing  the  religious, 
provincial  and  municipal  authorities,  spoke 
briefly  at  the  inaugural  session. 

The  Rev.  Henri  Pepin,  representing  His 
Eminence  Cardinal  Paul  Emile  Leger, 
stressed  the  fact  that  the  primary  duty  of 
a  profession  is  to  render  service  to  society, 
and  that  unions  must  therefore  help  their 
members  to  acquire  more  skill.  “Work 
well  done,”  he  said,  “benefits  all,  but  it 
benefits  in  the  first  place  the  one  who 
performs  it.” 


“You  have  an  important  part  to  play,” 
Father  Pepin  added,  “especially  in  a 
democracy  like  ours,  where  there  is  a 
greater  and  greater  need  of  unions  to  cope 
with  problems  of  an  economic  and  political 
nature.” 

Leon  Lortie,  municipal  councillor  and 
professor  at  the  University  of  Montreal, 
who  represented  the  Mayor  of  Montreal, 
reminded  the  delegates  that  the  city  of 
Montreal  had  become  industrialized  very 
rapidly,  and  that  it  had  developed  in  a 
different  direction  from  other  cities  in  the 
province. 

Donat  Quimper,  Assistant  Deputy  Min¬ 
ister  of  Labour,  gave  a  brief  resume  of 
the  important  economic  problems  which 
the  labour  movement  should  study  and 
solve,  including  unemployment,  the  guar¬ 
anteed  annual  wage  and  automation, 
problems  which  he  called  the  “penalty  of 
progress”. 

Also  noticed  on  the  platform  w^ere  the 
Rev.  P.  D.  Morin,  Chaplain  of  the  Inter¬ 
national  Association  of  Firefighters;  Col. 
James  Heffernan,  Manager  of  the  National 
Employment  Service  offices  for  the  Mont¬ 
real  district ;  and  Raoul  Trepanier,  con¬ 
ciliation  officer  of  the  federal  Department 
of  Labour. 

Presidential  Address 

In  his  inaugural  address,  the  President 
of  the  Federation  attacked  free  enter¬ 
prise,  because  it  cannot,  by  itself,  ensure 
full  employment;  he  also  attacked  the 
Quebec  Bar,  because  lawyers  too  often 
embitter  labour-management  negotiations 
by  employing  dilatory  tactics. 

On  the  unemployment  problem,  Mr. 
Provost  stated  that  he  believed  in  private 
enterprise;  he  added,  however,  that  the 
labour  movement  wilt  be  forced  to  ask 
government  authorities  to  intervene  and  to 
impose  some  form  of  control  if  private 
enterprise  is  unable  to  ensure  full  employ¬ 
ment. 

The  fact  that  the  government  thought 
fit,  during  the  last  great  war,  to  set  up  a 
certain  amount  of  control  in  order  to 
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Executive  of  the  Quebec  Federation  of  Labour  (TLC).  Front  row  (from  left):  Vice- 
president  R.  M.  Bennett,  Secretary-Treasurer  A.  Marion,  President  Roger  Provost, 
Vice-president  Edouard  Larose,  Executive  Secretary  Helene  Antonuk;  back  row: 
Vice-presidents  Rene  Fournier,  Marcel  Charbonneau,  Georges  Metivier,  J,  B.  Hurens 
and  Jacques  Lambert.  Absent  from  the  picture:  Vice-president  Patrick  O’Farrell. 


ensure  the  highest  possible  level  of  pro¬ 
duction  is  proof,  he  said,  of  the  ineffective¬ 
ness  of  private  enterprise  when  it  comes 
to  ensuring  full  employment. 

“If  necessary,”  he  said,  “we  shall  insist 
that  the  federal  Government,  in  particular, 
make  use  of  the  same  principle  in  order  to 
check  any  threat  of  a  slump  and  to  put 
an  end  to  the  unemployment  which  already 
prevails.” 

The  President  accused  certain  members 
of  the  Bar  of  “seeking  to  embitter  labour 
disputes  in  order  to  increase  their  own 
income”.  He  asked  the  Quebec  Bar  to 
investigate  its  members  who  are  engaged 
in  industrial  relations. 

“In  bargaining,”  he  said,  “instead  of 
clearing  up  the  situation,  lawyers  too  often 
confuse  the  issue  and  engage  in  dilatory 
transactions.  It  pays  them  better,  natur¬ 
ally,  to  have  negotiations  drag  on  and  to 
prolong  arbitration  proceedings  than  it 
does  to  help  the  parties  reach  an  agree¬ 
ment,” 

(Noel  Dorion,  General  President  of  the 
Q.uebec  Bar,  replied,  a  few  days  later,  that 
he  did  not  know  of  any  case  in  which  a 
union  group  had  had  reason  to  cast  doubts 
on  “the  conduct  or  the  impartiality”  of 
lawyers  involved  in  labour  relations  pro¬ 
cedures.  He  called  on  groups  which  had 


been  wronged  to  lodge  a  complaint,  should 
the  occasion  arise,  and  said  that  no  such 
complaint  had  ever  reached  him.) 

Mr.  Provost  also  found  fault  with  the 
Bar  for  recommending  that  a  vote,  super¬ 
vised  by  government  representatives,  be 
taken  among  all  the  employees  in  a  concern 
before  a  strike  is  declared.  “I  wonder,” 
he  added,  “why  the  Bar  did  not  also 
recommend  a  vote  among  all  the  share¬ 
holders  every  time  management  refuses  a 
union  request.” 

With  regard  to  the  merger,  Mr.  Provost 
stated  that  such  a  step  had  become 
“imperative”.  He  said  that  this  did  not 
constitute  a  threat  to  management,  but 
rather  an  assertion  of  the  strength  of 
labour. 

In  closing,  the  President  read  a  telegram 
containing  the  best  wishes  of  the  Quebec 
Federation  of  Industrial  Unions  (CCL). 
“This  is  a  good  sign,”  he  said. 

Labour  Unity 

The  Quebec  Federation  of  Labour  became 
the  first  provincial  organization  to  declare 
itself  in  favour  of  the  merger  of  the 
central  labour  organizations  when  the  con¬ 
vention  unanimously  adopted  a  resolution 
calling  on  the  Executive  “to  undertake 
negotiations  in  the  nearest  possible  future 
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with  the  officers  of  the  various  central 
labour  bodies  of  our  province  for  the 
purpose  of  achieving  the  eventual  fusion 
of  these  organizations”.  Other  “central 
labour  bodies”  in  Quebec  are  the  Quebec 
Federation  of  Industrial  Unions  (CCD 
and  the  Canadian  and  Catholic  Confedera¬ 
tion  of  Labour. 

The  fact  that  in  Quebec  there  are  three 
strong  central  organizations,  while  the  other 
provinces  have  only  two,  gave  rise  to 
discussion  on  the  subject;  if  it  had  not 
been  for  the  CCCL.  which  has  100,000 
members,  the  resolution  would  have  been 
adopted  without  discussion.  A  number  of 
delegates  openly  expressed  their  antipathy 
to  any  scheme  of  co-operation  with  the 
CCCL,  although  they  said  that  they  would 
submit  to  the  will  of  the  majority. 

J.  B.  Hurens.  President  of  the  Quebec 
and  Levis  Federated  Trades  and  Labour 
Council,  stated  that  he  was  opposed  to 
amalgamation  with  the  CCCL.  “If  the 
majority  wants  it,”  he  said,  “I  will  submit, 
but  not  gladly.  It  would  be  very  difficult 
for  me  to  give  in  to  working  with  certain 
unions  which  are  on  the  down-grade  and 
which  W'e  would  have  to  revive.” 

However,  the  majority  of  the  delegates 
taking  part  in  the  debate  called  for 
conciliation. 

Louis  Laberge,  Secretary  of  the  Mont¬ 
real  Trades  and  Labour  Council,  called  on 
the  convention  to  forget  the  past.  “It  is 
a  good  thing  to  join  forces  to  fight  our 
real  enemies,”  he  said,  “rather  than  other 
union  organizations.” 

Leon  .  Cote,  President  of  the  same 
Council,  took  the  same  attitude.  “We  all 
have  the  same  end  in  view:  the  organiza¬ 
tion  of  labour,”  he  said.  “It  is  time  to 
put  aside  our  prejudices  and  to  forget  our 
past  struggles.” 

At  least  one  delegate,  Paul  Fournier, 
Canadian  representative  of  the  distillery 
workers’  union,  expressed  the  opinion  that 
“there  is  not  much  chance  of  a  merger 
with  the  CCCL”. 

Unemployment 

The  unemployment  question  took  up  a 
large  part  of  the  discussions  of  the  con¬ 
vention.  an  imposing  number  of  delegates 
suggesting  various  remedies  ranging  from  a 
“march  on  Ottawa”  to  the  abolition  of 
overtime. 

At  the  conclusion  of  the  debate  on  this 
subject,  the  delegates  adopted  a  resolution 
requesting  the  holding  of  a  conference  to 
be  attended  by  representatives  of  govern¬ 
ments.  capital  and  labour,  and  suggesting 
the  general  application  of  the  40-hour 


week,  the  carrying  into  effect  of  an  inten¬ 
sive  program  of  public  works  and  the 
placing  of  immigration  under  the  jurisdic¬ 
tion  of  the  federal  Department  of  Labour. 

This  was  a  substitute  resolution  for  five 
others,  presented  by  various  affiliated 
organizations. 

Mr.  Laberge,  Secretary  of  the  Montreal 
Council,  suggested  a  “march  on  Ottawa”  to 
coincide  with  the  holding  of  a  federal- 
provincial  conference.  He  said  that  the 
time  for  resolutions  was  past  and  the  time 
for  action  here. 

“If  we  can  put  on  big  demonstrations  in 
favour  of  hockey  player  Maurice  Richard,” 
he  said,  “why  couldn’t  we  do  as  much  in 
favour  of  the  unemployed?” 

Romeo  Girard,  of  the  Handbag  Workers, 
said  the  fact  that  people  are  suffering  from 
hunger  in  a  prosperous  country  was  intoler¬ 
able.  “We  wonder,”  he  added,  “whether  it’s 
only  in  totalitarian  countries  that  people 
have  work  52  weeks  a  year  and  whether 
it  takes  a  war  to  maintain  full  employ¬ 
ment.” 

Mr.  Cote,  President  of  the  Montreal 
Council,  said  that  it  is  time  to  do  some¬ 
thing  if  we  don’t  want  the  workers  to 
think  that  the  democratic  system  is  unable 
to  offer  bread  to  all  its  citizens.  He  recom¬ 
mended  that  all  immigration  be  stopped 
until  economic  conditions  have  improved. 

Elector  Marchand,  of  the  International 
Longshoremen’s  Association,  a  Montreal 
city  councillor,  pointed  out  that  he  was 
opposed  in  the  past  to  any  political  action 
on  the  part  of  the  trade  unions,  but  said 
that  he  now  realized  that  something  must 
be  done  on  this  level. 

The  Canadian  representative  of  the 
distillery  workers’  union,  Mr.  Fournier, 
appealed  for  level-headedness,  saying  that 
there  was  no  use  “smashing  things  up”. 
He  stated  that  the  responsibility  for  unem¬ 
ployment  lies  with  the  three  levels  of 
government. 

Delegate  Aridre  Levesque,  of  the  printers’ 
union,  reminded  the  delegates  that  “the 
be.st  way  to  fight  Communism  is  to  pre¬ 
vent  ])eople  from  starving”. 

A  number  of  delegates,  including  Mr. 
Hurens,  stressed  the  fact  that  the  estab¬ 
lishment  of  the  40-hour  week  throughout 
the  country  would  relieve  unemployment. 

Labour  Relations  Act 

The  convention  protested  against  the 
provincial  Labour  Relations  Act  in  a  dis¬ 
cussion  during  which  it  called  for  the 
imposition  of  fines  of  $100  to  $500  a  day 
on  any  employer  who  refused  to  reinstate 
a  worker  dismi.ssed  for  union  activity. 
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“This  is  the  most  unfair  law  I  know,” 
said  Bernard  Shane,  Canadian  Vice- 
president  of  the  International  Ladies’ 
Garment  Workers’  Union.  This  law 
favours  employers  and  the  penalties 
imposed  on  employers  who  violate  it  are 
ridiculous,  he  declared. 

Edouard  Larose,  one  of  the  Vice- 
presidents  of  the  Federation,  said  that 
“this  law  is  the  graveyard  of  all  the  legal 
aspirations  of  the  worker”.  Adding  that 
it  has  become  an  obstacle  to  the  improve¬ 
ment  of  social  conditions,  Mr.  Larose 
stated  that  the  time  has  come  to  go  in  for 
political  action  in  order  to  have  some 
changes  made  in  it. 

Victor  Trudeau  and  Louis  Laberge,  for 
their  part,  laid  the  greatest  blame  on  the 
Labour  Relations  Board. 

“It’s  no  use  getting  higher  fines  for 
infractions  of  the  law,”  Mr.  Leberge 
suggested,  “as  we  will  never  succeed  in 
having  an  employer  convicted  of  an  infrac¬ 
tion.”  He  added  that  it  would  be  better 
to  abolish  the  Act. 

The  Convention  also: — 

Appointed  a  committee  to  study  the  ques¬ 
tion  of  full  employment  and  the  guaranteed 
annual  wage; 

Raised  the  per  capita  monthly  tax  from 
to  4  cents; 

Recommended  the  setting  up  of  a  pro¬ 
vincial  committee  for  the  abolition  of 
discrimination  by  reason  of  race,  creed  or 
nationality; 

Exposed  the_  abuses  of  certain  doctors 
who  ask  exoribitant  fees; 

Recommended  a  number  of  amendments 
to  the  Income  Tax  Act; 

Suggested  a  revision  of  electoral  con¬ 
stituencies,  both  federal  and  provincial; 

Asked  that  the  identification  card  be 
made  compulsory  for  all  residents  of  towns 
and  cities  in  the  province; 

Recommended  that  the  week  of  the  first 
Monday  in  September  be  known  as 
“Labour  Week”. 

Asked  the  provincial  Government  to 
make  the  check-off  of  union  dues 
compulsory. 

Claude  Jodoin 

Claude  Jodoin,  President  of  the  Trades 
and  Labour  Congress  of  Canada,  addressed 
the  delegates  during  the  second  day  of  the 
convention  and  charged  that  the  various 
levels  of  government  are  “passing  the 
buck”  in  the  matter  of  unemployment  by 
appealing  to  “constitutional  responsibility”. 

Mr.  Jodoin,  who  resigned  as  President 
of  the  Montreal  Trades  and  Labour 
Council  last  fall  when  he  was  elected 
President  of  the  TLC,  stressed  the  fact 


that  the  various  governments  must  lay 
aside  all  partisan  spirit  “in  order  to  settle 
once  and  for  all  the  question  of  constitu¬ 
tional  responsibility  in  this  field”. 

Mr.  Jodoin  also  criticized  governments 
that  do  not  grant  their  employees  the  right 
to  organize  and  to  negotiate  collective 
agreements.  “Governments  which  pretend 
to  be  democratic  and  which  extol  freedom,” 
he  said,  “should  begin  by  granting  freedom 
to  their  own  employees.” 

Denying  insinuations  to  the  effect  that 
the  Canadian  labour  movement  takes 
orders  from  American  organizations,  he 
replied  that  the  TLC  takes  orders  only 
from  its  610,000  members,  through  their 
delegates  at  the  yearly  conventions. 

He  added  that  there  is  close  co-operation 
between  the  TLC  and  the  AFL  because 
these  two  labour  organizations  are  of  “the 
same  mind  and  have  the  same  principles, 
their  main  principle  being  opposition  to 
dictatorship,  be  it  from  the  left  or  from 
the  right”. 

In  this  connection,  Mr.  Jodoin  stressed 
the  fact  that  the  TLC  has  refused  to  send 
delegates  to  the  Fifth  Session  of  the 
Petroleum  Committee  of  the  ILO  in 
AVnezuela  and  to  the  May  Day  celebra¬ 
tions  in  Moscow,  “because  the  workers  of 
those  countries  are  not  free”. 

Dealing  briefly  with  the  proposed  union 
merger,  the  TLC  President  pointed  out 
that  there  “probably  should  never  have 
been  any  separation”.  He  added  that  it 
would  be  of  advantage  to  all  Canadian 
workers  to  unite  in  one  single  organization. 

“There  are  still  too  many  non-unionized 
workers  in  the  country,”  he  said.  “We 
shall  not  rest  until  all  Canadian  workers 
are  members  of  free  unions.” 

To  those  who  claim  that  the  merger 
would  affect  the  workers’  freedom  and  that 
it  would  place  the  country  under  the 
control  of  union  organizations,  Mr.  Jodoin 
replied  that  “the  workers  do  not  seek 
control  of  the  country  but  only  to  obtain 
fair  working  conditions  and  social  security.” 

Gordon  Cushing,  Secretary-Treasurer  of 
the  TLC,  also  spoke  briefly,  stressing  the 
necessity  of  a  wide  educational  program 
within  the  labour  movement. 

Hon.  Antonio  Barrette 

“A  genuine  industrial,  economic  and 
social  revolution  has  taken  place  in  the 
province  of  Quebec  since  the  last  World 
AVar,  stated  the  Hon.  Antonio  Barrette, 
provincial  Minister  of  Labour,  at  the  con¬ 
vention’s  closing  dinner. 

He  added:  “If  we  should  go  back  ten 
years,  it  would  be  like  stepping  from  broad 
daylight  into  darkness.” 
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Mr.  Barrette  pointed  out  that  “great  and 
powerful  unions  have  come  out  of  great 
and  powerful  companies,”  and  that,  today, 
ownership  of  a  company  does  not  rest  any 
longer  with  an  individual  proprietor  but 
rather  with  an  association  which  often  has 
more  shareholders  than  emploj'ees. 

“Each  section  of  society,”  he  said,  “must 
enjoy  its  share  of  justice.  You  make 
requests  and  you  are  right  in  doing  so. 
h  oil  obtain  what  you  have  requested.  But 
you  must  not  forget  that  other  classes  of 
society  make  requests  too.  We  must 
govern  justly. 

In  this  connection,  Mr.  Barrette  warned 
that  “the  rights  of  individuals  and  groups 
stop  where  the  rights  of  other  individuals 
and  groups  begin.” 

The  provincial  Minister  of  Labour 
declared  that  Quebec  will  never  have  laws 
“to  force  people  into  contracts”. 

“We  are  against  the  conscription  of 
capital  or  labour,”  he  said.  “We  want 
people  to  meet  and  negotiate.  LMderstand- 
ing  always  results  where  there  is  good  faith. 
When  conflicts  arise,  it  is  because  people 
have  refused  to  meet.” 

Mentioning  a  number  of  improvements 
made  recently  in  the  Labour  Relations  Act, 


the  Minister  promised  more  amendments 
to  come,  though  he  did  not  specify  their 
nature. 

In  thanking  the  Hon.  Mr.  Barrette, 
President  Provost  stated:  “We  shall  con¬ 
tinue  to  make  claims;  it  is  our  job  and 
circumstances  force  us  to  do  so.” 

Elections 

Mr.  Provost,  Provincial  Director  and  a 
Vice-President  of  the  United  Textile 
Workers  of  America  (AFL),  was  unani¬ 
mously  re-elected  President  of  the  Federa¬ 
tion  for  a  fifth  term. 

Armand  Marion,  Hotel  and  Restaurant 
Employees  and  Bartenders  International 
FTnion,  was  re-elected  Secretary  for  a 
second  consecutive  term  in  a  very  close 
vote  between  him  and  Romeo  Girard. 

Vice-presidents  elected  were;  Edouard 
Larose  and  R.  M.  Bennett,  Montreal;  J.  B. 
Hurens,  Quebec;  Jacques  Lambert,  St. 
Maurice;  Rene  Fournier,  Eastern  Town¬ 
ships;  Marcel  Charbonneau,  Laurentians; 
Georges  Metivier,  Richelieu;  and  Pat 
O’Farrell,  Western  Quebec.  Mr.  Lambert 
is  the  only  newcomer. 

Bernard  Shane,  Canadian  Vice-President 
of  the  ILGWU,  w'as  named  Honorary 
Vice-president  of  the  Federation. 


United  Auto  Workers  Convention 

3,000  delegates  approve  decision  to  seek  guaranteed  annual  wage  in 
this  year’s  negotiations  and  make  30-hour  week  union’s  next  target, 
overwhelmingly  support  tripling  of  union  dues  to  build  up  strike  ‘fund 


Automobile  companies  in  the  United 
States  wall  have  to  guarantee  to  members 
of  the  United  Auto  Workers  of  America 
tCIO)  52  weeks’  pay  a  year  in  the  forth¬ 
coming  union-company  negotiations  or  be 
shut  dow’n  by  strikes,  UAW  President 
Walter  Reuther  told  3,000  delegates  at  the 
union’s  15th  biennial  convention  in  Cleve¬ 
land.  Ohio,  March  27  to  April  2.  Once 
the  auto  w'orkers  have  obtained  the  guaran¬ 
teed  annual  w'age,  they  will  then  seek  the 
30-hour  w’eek,  Mr.  Reuther  said. 

The  convention  endorsed  an  increase  in 
union  dues  from  $2.50  to  $7.50  monthly  to 
build  up  a  $25,000,000  strike  fund  to  back 
the  demand  for  a  wage  guarantee. 

“We  are  irrevocably  committed  to  the 
principle  that  workers  in  our  industries  are 
morally  and  economically  entitled  to  a 
year-round-wage,”  the  UAW  leader  said, 
adding  that  his  union  would  give  earnest 


consideration  to  any  other  plan  that  in¬ 
dustry  had  to  offer  as  a  better  or  more 
practicable  scheme. 

“There  is  no  reason  on  earth  why  this 
issue  cannot  be  settled  rationally  and 
peacefully  if  management  comes  to  the 
bargaining  table  prepared  to  discuss  not 
‘w’hether’  but  ‘how’  ”,  Mr.  Reuther  said. 

Wage  Plan 

The  wage  plan  the  auto  workers  are 
seeking  provides  for  a  full  weekly  wage  for 
any  worker  who  is  called  in  to  work  any 
time  during  the  week,  as  well  as  an  annual 
guarantee  of  52  weeks’  pay — even  when 
work  is  not  available — for  any  auto  worker 
who  has  been  employed  steadily  two  years 
or  longer. 

Part  of  the  guarantee  will  come  from 
regular  unemployment  insurance  benefits, 
while  a  combination  of  pay-as-you-go- 
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payments  from  management  augmented  by 
a  reserv'e  trust,  also  built  up  by  the 
employers,  will  provide  the  additional 
funds  needed  to  give  the  unemployed 
worker  the  full  “purchasing  power”  he  had 
while  on  the  job. 

Emphasizing  that  the  plan  provides  for 
a  ceiling  on  an  employer’s  liability,  Mr. 
Reuther  said  the  maximum  cost  of  the 
plan  “is  no  different  from  the  cost  of  a 
wage  increase  of  so  many  cents  an  hour”. 
If  management  scheduled  its  production  to 
provide  full  employment,  the  cost  of  the 
plan  would  be  greatly  reduced,  the  CIO 
leader  pointed  out. 

“Despite  the  rantings  of  the  opponents 
of  guaranteed  employment  no  ideological 
issues  are  involved,”  Mr.  Reuther  said. 
“The  UAW  plan  is  a  practical  approach 
to  the  problems  of  practical  morality  and 
practical  economics. 

“Workers  have  waited  many  years  to 
achieve  their  long-sought  goal  of  guar¬ 
anteed  employment.  They  are  prepared  to 
wait  no  longer,”  he  declared.  “The  time 
for  study  is  past;  the  time  for  action  is 
here.” 

Strike  Fund 

In  preparation  for  negotiations  with  the 
major  automobile  companies  (scheduled  to 
begin  with  General  Motors  on  April  7  and 
with  Ford  on  April  12),  the  delegates 
approved  the  building  up  of  a  $25,000,000 
strike  fund.  Monthly  dues  will  be  in¬ 
creased  from  .$2.50  to  $7.50  until  this  goal 
is  reached.  Dues  will  then  revert  to  the 
original  $2.50  per  month  until  the  fund  falls 
below  $20,000,000.  They  would  then  be 
increased  to  $3.50  a  month  until  the 
$25,000,000  was  again  reached,  dropping- 
back  again  to  the  regular  monthly  levy. 

Recommending  the  dues  increase,  Mr. 
Reuther  said:  “When  we  take  steps  to 
raise  a  defence  fund  of  $25,000,000  we  aren’t 
preparing  for  a  strike,  we  are  just  pre¬ 
paring  to  defend  ourselves  if  we  are  forced 
into  a  strike.  We  are  preparing  to 
negotiate  from  strength  just  as  the  free 
world  prepares  to  negotiate  from  strength.” 

Opposition  to  the  increase  in  dues  was 
voiced  by  Douglas  McEntee,  delegate  from 
Toronto.  Mr.  McEntee  said  that  Cana¬ 
dian  members  would  be  overwhelmingly 
opposed  to  the  $5  temporary  increase. 
Canadian  UAW  members  and  other  “low- 
wage  workers  in  the  $1  and  75-cent-andiour 
class  ’  could  not  afford  this  increase,  he 
said. 

As  an  alternative,  Mr,  McEntee  asked 
that  all  money  now  in  the  strike  funds  of 
individual  UAW  locals  be  transferred  to 
the  international  fund,  and  that  dues  be 
permanently  increased  by  $1. 


Organization  Plan 

Following  convention  approval  of  the 
increase,  the  delegates  unanimously  went 
on  record  as  approving  the  proposed  AFL- 
CIO  merger.  Calling  for  a  joint  crusade 
on  this  point,  Mr.  Reuther  said,  “we  don’t 
want  labour  unity  for  the  convenience  and 
comfort  of  the  leadership.  We  want  labour 
unity  based  upon  growth,  not  stagnation”. 

In  addition  to  approving  the  labour 
unity  resolution,  the  delegates  offered  to 
contribute  $1,500,000  to  a  vast  organizing 
drive  if  the  other  unions  in  the  merged 
federation  would  do  the  same.  If  other 
labour  groups  follow  the  UAW  lead, 
between  $5,000,000  and  $10,000,000  can  be 
raised  to  “organize  the  unorganized”,  Mr. 
Reuther  said. 

Referring  to  the  proposed  merger  in 
Canada  of  the  Trades  and  Labour  Con¬ 
gress  of  Canada  and  the  Canadian  Congress 
of  Labour,  the  unity  resolution  said:  “As 
Canada  moves  towards  its  own  labour 
unity  and  a  similar  opportunity  (for 
organization)  presents  itself  in  that  great 
country,  this  convention  authorizes  and 
instructs  the  (UAW)  international  execu¬ 
tive  board  to  make  a  similar  contribution 
to  a  united  fund  designed  to  complete  the 
Canadian  organization  task.” 

Automation 

The  30-hour  work  week  will  be  the  next 
bargaining  target  of  the  auto  workers  after 
the  present  drive  for  the  guaranteed 
annual  wage,  convention  delegates  learned. 
In  his  keynote  address,  President  Reuther 
said  he  saw  no  end  to  labour’s  demands 
for  more  pay  and  improved  working  con¬ 
ditions  so  long  as  the  American  economy 
keeps  expanding. 

“When  we  go  to  the  bargainjng  table,” 
he  said,  “management  asks  ‘Don’t  you  ever 
.get  tired  of  asking  for  more  and  more?’  ”. 
He  said  that  unions  would  never  let  up 
on  their  demands  so  long  as  they  felt  they 
were  “economically  just  and  necessary’’. 
He  added:  “When  we  get  our  basic 
economic  needs  satisfied  and  when  we  get 
the  economic  problems  nailed  down,  the 
next  demand  has  to  be  for  a  shorter  work 
week  so  we’ll  have  more  time  to  enjoy 
the  good  things  of  life  that  we  have.” 

Delegates  approved  the  objective  of  the 
shorter  work  week  at  the  final  session  of 
the  convention.  They  directed  the  union’s 
international  executive  board  to  watch  new 
technological  developments  closely  and  to 
work  out  a  strategy  and  time-table  for 
obtaining  the  reduced  work  week.  The 
proposal  is  not  part  of  the  UAW’s  1955 
bargaining  program  and  will  not  figure  in 
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the  negotiations  with  the  automobile 
companies  for  the  guaranteed  annual  wage. 

According  to  Mr.  Reuther.  the  new 
technology,  in  which  automation  is  playing 
an  increasing  part,  can  “provide  the  oppor¬ 
tunity  of  building  a.  better  tomon'ow  in  a 
world  in  which  people  and  nations  can  live 
at  peace,  free  from  the  pangs  of  hunger’’. 
The  UAW  President  warned  that  the 
changes  in  industry  must  not  be  allowed 
to  get  out  of  hand  for  fear  of  “a  social 
and  economic  nightmare  in  which  men 
walk  idle  and  hungry,  made  idle  as 
producers  because  the  mechanical  monsters 
around  them  cannot  replace  them  as 
consumers”. 

As  instances  where  automation  has 
replaced  the  wmrker,  Mr.  Reuther  cited 
the  television  industry  where  sets  are 
manufactured  without  a  single  worker 
touching  them,  the  electronics  industry 
where  production  has  been  increased  275 
per  cent  and  the  labour  force  only  40  per 
cent,  major  insurance  companies  that  have 
employed  automation  to  run  their  offices, 
and  the  fishing  industry  where  labour 
requirements  have  been  radically  reduced 
through  the  use  of  electricity. 

The  union  leader  emphasized  that  the 
UAW  was  not  afraid  of  automation  but. 
rather,  welcomed  “technological  progress 
and  the  promise  of  peacetime  use  of  the 
power  of  the  atom”.  He  stressed  the  role 
labour  has  to  play  in  this  development  and 
said  it  must  impress  upon  government  the 
need  to  move  quickly  to  study  the  new 
science  and  prepare  for  it  so  that  workers 
will  not  be  uprooted  and  cast  a.side. 

A.  R.  Mosher 

Canadian  labour’s  campaign  for  public 
ownership  of  industry  may  be  advanced 
through  the  guaranteed  annual  wage,  A.  R. 
Mosher,  President  of  the  Canadian  Con¬ 
gress  of  Labour,  suggested  while  addressing 
the  convention  delegates.  The  CCL  leader 
said  “perhaps  it  will  help  focus  attention 
on  the  issue  of  public  versus  private 
enterprise”. 

Mr.  Mosher  said  he  was  “fully  in  accorrl 
with  the  view’  that  the  purpose  of  industry 
is  the  meeting  of  human  needs”  and  added 
“it  has  no  other  justification”. 

The  CCL  President  said  he  found  it 
“wholly  unjust  and  unfair  that  a  large 
proportion  of  the  workers  of  the  nation 
are  paid  on  an  hourly  basis  and  are 
required,  because  of  a  lack  of  planning  of 
industry,  to  spend  a  part  of  each  year  in 
idleness”. 

Arguing  in  favour  of  political  action  by 
labour.  Mr.  Mosher  said:  “Governments 
can  ruin  some  industries  by  the  manipula¬ 


tion  of  tarifis  and  taxation,  or  encourage 
others.  In  the  field  of  public  utilities, 
there  has  been  a  growing  demand  for 
government  intervention  and  control,  both 
in  your  country  and  in  mine.  The  public 
is  looking  to  governments  for  protection 
against  exploitation  and  profiteering. 

“In  both  our  countries”,  he  wmnt  on, 
“labour  legislation  has  been  either  inade¬ 
quate  to  protect  the  rights  of  the  workers 
or  has  actually  limited  or  destroyed  those 
rights.”  Arguments  in  favour  of  political 
action  by  organized  labour  are  so  strong, 
he  declared,  “they  can  be  neglected  onljr  to 
the  detriment  of  the  labour  movement 
generally”. 

George  Meany 

AFL  President  George  Meany  declared 
his  support  for  the  auto  workers  in  their 
campaign  for  the  guaranteed  annual  wage. 
His  address  to  the  delegates  was  the  first 
ever  given  by  an  AFL  official  at  a  L^AW 
function. 

Mr.  Meany  said  he  felt  that  AFL  unions 
would  .support  the  auto  workers  financially 
if  they  asked  for  help.  Stating  at  a  press 
conference  that  he  did  not  know  whether 
a  guaranteed  annual  wage  would  be  prac¬ 
tical  in  the  auto  industry,  he  said:  “I’ll 
take  Walter  Reuther’s  judgment  on  it — 
that’s  good  enough  for  me”. 

Canadian  Unemployment 

The  unemployment  picture:  in  Canada 
has  been  “deliberately  confused”  by  the 
Government’s  practice  of  releasing  each 
month  two  sets  of  “official”  unemployment 
figures,  Mr.  Reuther  declared  in  his 
fletailed  annual  report  to  the  convention. 
(Figures  released  by  the  National  Employ¬ 
ment  Service  indicate  the  number  of 
persons  seeking  jobs  through  NES  offices 
while  those  issued  by  the  Dominion  Bureau 
of  Statistics  show  the  number  of  jobless 
as  indicated  by  a  survey  conducted  by  the 
Bureau.) 

Mr.  Reuther  argued  that  in  the  NES 
tabulation  “pains  are  taken”  to  eliminate 
from  the  count  applicants  who  already 
liave  jobs  which  they  wish  to  change,  and 
applicants  who  may  have  obtained  jobs 
without  notifying  the  Service,  so  that  as 
far  as  possible  the  NES  figures  represent 
an  actual  count  of  people  without  jobs  and 
seeking  work. 

Based  on  sample  .surveys,  the  Bureau 
figures  do  not  count  as  unemployed, 
workers  on  temporary  layoffs  and  prob¬ 
ably  exclude  other  groups  classifjdng  them 
as  “not  in  the  labour  force”,  the  UAW 
leader’s  report  said. 
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NES  figures  show  that  for  1953  as  a 
whole,  unemployment  averaged  8-9  per  cent 
greater  than  in  1952,  while  unemployment 
in  1954  was  39-3  per  cent  greater  than  in 
1953  and  51-8  per  cent  greater  than  in  1952. 

The  Bureau  figures,  though  smaller  in 
absolute  amount,  indicate  that  unemploy¬ 
ment  in  1954  was  71-1  per  cent  greater  than 
in  1953  and  81-9  per  cent  greater  than  in 
1952. 

Mr.  Reuther’s  report  added  that  the 
tragedy  of  Canada’s  unemployment 
problem  was  made  “more  grim  by  the 
refusal  of  the  federal  Government  to 
recognize  its  seriousness”.  He  added  that 
“no  effective  action  has  been  taken  to  stop 
the  dry  rot  of  growing  unemployment”. 

The  report  stated  that  in  proportion  to 
the  size  of  the  labour  force,  unemployment 
in  Canada  has  been  much  more  severe 
than  in  the  United  States.  “In  January 
1955”,  he  said,  “with  the  worst  of  the 
winter’s  unemployment  yet  to  come. 
National  Employment  Service  figures 
showed  almost  570,000  workers  unemployed. 
In  proportion,  an  equivalent  figure  for  the 
United  States  would  be  more  than 
7,000,000.” 

The  report  concluded  that,  despite  grow¬ 
ing  population  and  increasing  productivity, 
the  whole  Canadian  economy  was  “running 
in  low  gear”. 


Canadian  Delegates 

Four  Canadian  UAW  delegates  were 
stopped  at  the  United  States  border  while 
en  route  to  the  convention.  Three  were 
eventually  permitted  to  continue  their 
journey.  A  United  States  customs  official 
reported  that  the  delegates  had  been 
detained  because  they  were  “suspected  of 
holding  membership  in  Communist-front 
organizations”. 

Canadian  immigration  laws  were  con¬ 
demned  as  discriminatory  by  a  Toronto 
delegate  who  said  that  immigration  policies 
bar  persons  from  the  British  West  Indies 
and  Asia  from  entering  the  country  and 
that  such  persons  were  subject  “to  being 
thrown  in  jail  for  no  other  reason  than  the 
colour  of  their  skin”.  President  Reuther 
agreed  to  have  the  convention  resolution 
opposing  racial  discrimination  related  to 
the  situation  in  Canada. 

Elections 

Both  Mr.  Reuther  and  UAW  Secretary- 
Treasurer  Emil  Mazey  were  returned  to 
their  posts  by  acclamation.  Vice-presidents 
Richard  T.  Gosser  and  John  W.  Livingston 
were  re-elected  by  the  convention  delegates. 

Due  to  the  increased  size  of  the  union 
and  added  administrative  duties,  twO’  addi¬ 
tional  vice-presidents  were  created  on  the 
union’s  executive  board.  Elected  to  these 
positions  were  Norman  Matthews  and 
Leonard  Woodcock. 


Council  for  Development  of 

Employment  Security  Personnel 


Three  Canadians,  two  from 
from  Civil  Service  Commission,  will 
to  promote  job  competency  of  personne 


Three  Canadians  were  appointed  to  a 
special  committee  to  organize  a  practical 
approach  to  the  development  of  job 
security  personnel  following  a  two-day 
meeting  in  Chicago  March  31  to  April  1 
under  the  auspices  of  the  International 
Association  of  Personnel  in  Employment 
Security,  the  Unemployment  Insurance 
Commission  of  Canada,  the  Canadian  Civil 
Service  Commission,  the  Interstate  Confer¬ 
ence  of  Employment  Security  Agencies, 
state  agencies,  the  Civil  Service  Assembly 
of  the  United  States  and  Canada  and  the 


Unemployment  Insurance  Commission  and  one 
assist  in  setting  up  of  programs 
in  employment  security  work 

U.S.  Bureau  of  Employment  Security.  The 
conference  was  held  under  the  chairman¬ 
ship  of  lAPES  President  Ralph  P.  Hartley, 
who  is  x4tlantic  Regional  Superintendent  of 
the  UIC. 

Appointed  to  the  special  committee,  in 
addition  to  Mr.  Hartley,  was  Dr.  0.  E. 
Ault,  Director  of  Planning  and  Develop¬ 
ment,  Civil  Service  Commission,  and  Dr. 
Ernest  C.  Desormeaux,  Secretary  of  the 
UIC.  x4mong  the  other  committee  mem¬ 
bers  are  six  employment  security  agency 
executives  recommended  by  the  Interstate 
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International  Council  for  Personnel  Development  in  Employment  Security.  Seated 
Heft  to  right)  :  E.  C.  Desormeaux,  Edward  Wood,  Eugene  Busha,  lAPES  President 
Ralph  P.  Hartley,  Miss  Marian  E.  Perry,  D.  M.  McSween.  Standing  (from  left)  :  E.  R. 
Nelson,  Dr.  O.  E.  Ault,  Miss  Hal  M.  Gwinn,  Charles  Cushman,  W.  Garnett  Johnson, 
Arthur  M.  Reagan,  John  B.  Griffin,  Harry  F.  Smith  and  Dr.  Charles  S.  Gardiner. 


Conference  of  Employment  Security 
Agencies  and  two  each  from  the  Civil 
Service  Assembly  of  the  United  States  and 
Canada  and  the  U.S.  Bureau  of  Employ¬ 
ment  Security. 

In  order  to  promote  job  competency  and 
the  professional  development  of  those 
engaged  in  employment  security  work,  the 
conference  approved  the  establishment  of 
the  International  Council  for  Personnel 
Development  in  Employment  Security.  Mr. 
Hartley  served  as  temporary  chairman 
while  W.  Garnett  Johnson,  lAPES  2nd 


Vice-president  and  executive  assistant  to 
the  Kentucky  Department  of  Economic 
Security,  was  elected  permanent  chairman. 
Donald  M.  McSween,  Commissioner  of  the 
Tennessee  Department  of  Employment 
Security,  was  named  Vice-chairman. 

Dr.  Ault  was  named  to  serve  on  a 
committee  studying  recruitment  policies 
while  Dr.  Desormeaux  was  appointed 
chairman  of  the  committee  studying  per¬ 
sonnel  development.  Subcommittee  reports 
will  be  co-ordinated  by  the  Council  chair¬ 
man  and  will  be  released  when  completed. 


Nine  Canadians  at  ICFTU  Congress  in  Vienna 

Nine  Canadian  trade  unionists  are  attending  the  4th  World  Congre.ss  of  the  Inter¬ 
national  Confederation  of  Free  Trade  Unions  at  Vienna  this  month. 

The  delegation  from  the  Trades  and  Labour  Congress  comprises  Andrew  Cooper, 
Canadian  representative  of  the  United  Brotherhood  of  Carpenters  and  Joiners;  Bernard 
Shane.  Vice-president  in  Canada  of  the  International  Ladies’  Garment  Workers’  Union; 
John  H.  Reid,  Canadian  representative  of  the  Bakery  and  Confectionery  Workers’  Inter¬ 
national  Union;  and  Albert  Mayer,  President,  Saskatchewan  Civil  Service  Association. 

The  Canadian  Congress  of  Labour  delegation  will  be  headed  by  Secretary-Treasurer 
Donald  MacDonald  and  wall  include  William  Mahoney,  Assistant  Canadian  Director, 
United  Steelworkers  of  America;  S.  M.  Hodgson,  International  Woodworkers  of  America; 
John  Brady,  United  Automobile  Workers;  and  Eugene  Forsey,  CCL  Research  Director. 
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From  the  Labour  Gazette,  May  1905 


50  Years  Ago  This  Month 

Only  in  Ontario  and  British  Columbia  were  plumbers  and  painters  on 
eight-hour  day,  1904  survey  found.  Wages  increased  25  per  cent  and 
hours  of  work  declined  considerably  in  15-year  period  ending  in  1904 


Higher  wages  were  being  paid  to 
plumbers  and  painters  in  British  Columbia, 
Manitoba  and  the  Northwest  Territories 
than  elsewhere  in  the  country,  it  was 
reported  in  the  Labour  Gazette  of  May 
1905  in  another  of  the  series  of  articles 
on  wages,  hours  and  w’orking  conditions  in 
the  building  trades.  In  Ontario,  the 
highest  rates  were  being  paid:  in  Toronto 
and  in  localities  near  the  LTnited  States 
border  while  in  Quebec,  contrary  to  the 
prevailing  trend,  smaller  centres  reported 
rates  as  high  as,  and  in  some  cases  higher 
than,  those  in  larger  localities.  This  was 
due  to  the  fact  that  painters  and  plumbers 
were  not  resident  in  many  Quebec  areas 
and  had  to  be  brought  in  at  additional 
expense  for  any  major  projects. 

The  survey  revealed  that  the  eight-hour 
day  for  both  groups  was  confined  to 
Ontario  and  British  Columbia,  being  more 
common  in  the  latter  province,  and  that 
the  nine-hour  day  was  more  prevalent  in 
Ontario  than  in  the  other  provinces. 
Approximately  32  per  cent  of  the  painters 
covered  in  the  Department  of  Labour’s 
survey  were  working  nine  hours  or  less 
a  day. 

Of  10/  localities  surveyed,  72  reported 
plumbers  working  a  ten-hour  day;  30,  a 
nine-hour  day;  five,  an  eight-hour  day;  and 
24.  a  shorter  working  period  on  Saturday. 
In  162  localities  surveyed.,  painters  were 
working  10  hours  a  day  in  124,  nine  hours 
m  31,  seven  hours  in  seven  and  a  reduced 
peiiod  on  Saturday  in  25. 

Referring  to  the  Royal  Commission  on 
Capital  and  Labour  of  1899,  the  article 
noted  that  wages  for  painters  had  in¬ 
i'  eased  an  average  of  24-2  per  cent  by 
1904.  Plumbers’  rates  had  shown  a  similar 
increase. 

In  Halifax,  where  painters  were  earning 
$1.33  to  $1.83  a  day  and  plumbers  $1  to 
$1.66  in  1889,  1lie  wage  rates  in  1904  stood 
at  $1.67  to  $2  and  $2,  respectively,  the 
article  noted. 

Hours  of  work  for  both  trades  declined 
considerably  over  the  15-year  period,  the 
article  revealed.  Ten  out  of  13  returns 
studied  in  1889  indicated  a  ten-hour  d:ay 
and  three  a  nine-hour  day  whereas  in  1904 


only  two  instances  of  the  ten-hour  day 
were  reported,  seven  of  the  nine-hour  day 
and  four  of  the  eight-hour  day. 

As  with  other  occupations  in  the  building 
trades,  the  highest  wages  paid  were  found 
in  British  Columbia.  Top  wages  for 
painters  were  reported  in  Sandon  and 
Similkameen.  where  $4  a  day  was  the 
prevailing  rate.  Peak  w’ages  for  plumbers 
were  reported  for  the  same  centres,  where 
$4  daily  was  also  the  going  rate. 

Referring  to  the  census  returns  of  1870, 
1880  and  1890,  the  article  reported  that  in 
the  latter  year  1.321  painters  and  glaziers 
were  employed  in  Canada  at  an  average 
yearly  wage  of  $378.15.  In  1870.  an 
average  annual  wage  of  $277.07  was  paid  to 
507  painters  and  glaziers  and  in  1880.  an 
annual  rate  of  $289.23  was  earned  by  759. 

A  shaip  increase  in  the  price  of  beef, 
ranging  from  20  to  30  per  cent,  was  the 
feature  of  April’s  cost-of-living  report. 
The  increase  was  attributed  to  a  heightened 
demand  in  the  British  market  and  a 
scarcity  of  stall-fed  cattle.  Rents  con¬ 
tinued  to  increase  during  the  month. 

Butter,  eggs  and  other  farm  produce 
were  showing  “a  very  considerable  and 
general  decline”,  while  coal  was  also 
dropping  in  price  the  Gazette  reported. 

On  the  industrial  scene,  w’age  increases 
were  gained  in  April  by  several  groups 
throughout  the  country.  Copper-mine 
workers  in  Greenwood,  B.C.,  had  their 
wages  increased  from  $3  to  $5  a  day, 
bricklayers  in  Nova  Scotia  from  40  to  45 
cents  an  hour,  stone  cutters  in  Quebec 
from  25  to  30  cents  an  hour,  carpenters  in 
London.  Out.,  by  two  cents  an  hour  and 
plumbers  in  Toronto,  by  one  cent  an  hour. 

Eleven  industrial  disputes  were  reported 
to  the  Department  of  Labour  during  April, 
compared  with  nine  during  March  and  20 
in  April  1904.  The  number  of  workers 
affected  was  855.  compared  with  486  in 
March  and  more  than  2,000  a  year  earlier. 

The  loss  in  time  through  these  disputes 
was  estimated  at  approximately  9,150  work¬ 
ing  days,  an  increase  of  2,180  over  the 
l>rpvious  month  and  a  decrease  of  4.480 
days  compared  with  April  1904. 
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Find  LMPC  Mutually  Helpful 

A  good  example  of  the  kind  of  laboui- 
management  co-operation  that  is  mutually 
helpful  is  evident  at  Alliance  Paper  Mills, 
Limited,  Merritton,  Ont. 

Employees  at  Alliance  Paper  Mills, 
Limited,  are  members  of  Local  77,  Inter¬ 
national  Brotherhood  of  Pulp,  Sulphite  and 
Paper  hlill  Workers  of  America. 

Commenting  on  the  advantages  gained 
through  labour-management  co-operation 
at  Alliance,  “Murdo”  MacDonald,  Presi¬ 
dent  of  the  union  local  and  Co-chairman 
of  the  Mutual  Interest  Board,  said:  — 

“I  find  that  the  relationship  here  between 
management  and  union  is  excellent,  and 
that  the  company  contributes  100  per 
cent  to  making  things  pleasant  for  the 
employees.  We  make  a  practice  of  getting 
all  new  employees  interested  in  the  LMPC 
idea,  and  as  soon  as  they  do,  they  co¬ 
operate  fully  and  push  just  as  hard  as  the 
older  hands  to  make  things  operate 
successfulh" . . . 

"...  All  around,  we  have  found  that  our 
two-way  co-operation  system  is  a  great 
a.sset,  and  is  improving  all  the  time.  Our 
relationship  with  management  is  excellent, 
and  the  LMPC  activity  is,  to  a  great 
extent,  responsible  for  the  situation.” 

Management’s  Views 

Speaking  for  management,  G.  Howani 
Smith,  Industrial  Relations  Manager  and 
Chairman  of  the  Committee,  said:  — 

“I  believe  that  it  is  a  fundamental 
precept  that  people  are  more  contented 
in  their  work,  and  therefore  more  efficient, 
if  they  can  see  purpose  in  their  effort  and 
can  contribute  to  the  over-all  goal, 

‘‘The  Mutual  Interest  Board  provides  a 
medium  for  the  interchange  of  ideas 
between  management  and  the  employees. 
It  is  a  place  wffiere  we  can  talk  earnestly 
about  the  plans  and  problems  of  the 
company  and  reap  the  benefits  of  many 
opinions. 

“The  company,  after  all,  is  the  people 
who  work  in  it.  The  livelihood  of  all  is 
tied  up  in  its  fortunes,  and  it  is  our  belief 
that  everyone  is  concerned  in  this.” 


LMPC  Aids  in  Safety  Program 

Through  the  efforts  of  the  joint  labour- 
management  safety  committees,  the 
employees  ol  Canadian  Poorest  Products, 
Limited,  and  associated  companies  in 
Vancouver  have  been  participating  in  a 
well-devised  safety  program. 

The  company  has  offered  some  novel 
incentives  to  keep  safety-consciousness  at 
a  high  level  at  all  times,  and  particularly 
during  working  hours.  Locals  of  the  Inter¬ 
national  Woodworkers  ot  America  actively 
co-operate  in  the  program. 

In  instituting  the  safety  program,  which 
was  done  after  discussion  in  the  joint 
labour-management  safety  committees,  it 
was  decided  that  any  awards  given  for 
improved  safety  records  should  be  shared 
by  all  employees  contributing  to  the  good 
record,  rather  than  by  a  selected  few. 

“Silver  Dollar  Mondays’’ 

When  the  program  came  into  effect,  one 
scheme  that  was  developed  was  “Silver 
Dollar  Mondays”. 

Every  Monday  a  member  of  the  safety 
committee  asks  the  employees  pertinent 
questions  on  safety.  The  first  five  indi¬ 
viduals  who  answer  a  question  correctly 
are  each  rew-arded  with  a  silver  dollar. 

A  second  plan  provides  a  free  show  and 
prizes  for  employees  when  accident-free 
periods  are  recorded.  The  plan  works  as 
follows : — 

If  a  period  of  25  days  accumulates  without 
an  accident  being  recorded,  every  employee 
in  the  plant  is  entitled  to  attend  one  motion- 
picture  show  at  the  company’s  expense. 

A  period  of  50  accident-free  days  means 
another  free  show,  and  also  a  drawung  for 
seven  prizes. 

Another  free  show  for  everyone  is  pro- 
viiled  if  a  100-day  accident-free  period  is 
recorded  and,  in  addition,  SlOO  is  deposited 
to  the  aci'ount  of  the  Community  Fund,  an 
employee-operated  recreational  enterprise. 

In  addition,  a  monthly  employee  maga¬ 
zine  devoted  to  personnel  news  and  safety 
is  published  and  distributed.  The  magazine 
bears  the  appropriate  title:  Stay  Alert, 
Stay  Alive. 


Establishment  of  Labour-Management 
Production  Committees  (LMPCs)  is 
encouraged  and  assisted  by  the  Labour- 
Management  Co-operation  Service.  In¬ 
dustrial  Relations  Branch,  Department 
of  Labour.  In  addition  to  field  repre¬ 
sentatives  located  in  key  industrial 
centres,  who  are  available  to  help  both 
managements  and  trade  unions  set  up 
LMPCs,  the  Service  provides  publicity 
aids  in  the  form  of  booklets,  films  and 
posters. 
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Industrial  Relations 


and  Conciliation 



CL. R. B.  Rules  of  Procedure  and 


I.  R.  &  D.l.  Regulations  Revised 


Changes  made  were  not  substantive,  being  made  mainly  for  purposes  of 
convenience  in  drafting,  conformity  with  other  Regulations,  clarity 
of  meaning.  Complete  texts  of  Regulations  and  Rules  reproduced  here 


The  Industrial  Relations  and  Disputes 
Investigation  Regulations  and  the  Rules  of 
Procedure  of  the  Canada  Labour  Relations 
Board  have  been  revised.  Texts  of  the 
revised  Regulations  and  Rules  of  Pro¬ 
cedure  are  reproduced  below. 

The  revisions  were  made  in  accordance 
with  the  Regulations  Act  (Chapter  235, 
Revised  Statutes  of  Canada,  1952).  Regu¬ 
lations  made  under  Section  9  of  the  Act 
provide  for  the  preparation  and  publica¬ 
tion  of  consolidations  of  Regulations,  and 
of  supplements  to  such  consolidations,  from 
time  to  time,  as  determined  by  the 
Governor-in-Council. 


No  substantive  changes  were  made  in 
either  the  Regulations  or  the  Rules  of 
Procedure.  In  the  Regulations,  the  refer¬ 
ence  to  “Part  XV  of  the  Criminal  Code” 
has  been  dropped  because  it  is  no  longer 
applicable  in  view^  of  amendments  to  the 
Code.  In  the  Rules  of  Procedure,  there 
has  been  a  consolidation  of  the  original 
Rules  w’ith  the  amendments  made  by 
Orders  in  Council  P.C.  1547  and  P.C.  2007 
of  1950  and  1952,  respectively. 

Other  changes  in  the  Regulations  and 
Rules  have  been  made  for  purposes  of 
convenience  in  drafting,  conformity  wdth 
other  Regulations,  and  clarity  of  meaning. 


THE  INDUSTRIAL  RELATIONS  AND 
DISPUTES  INVESTIGATION 
REGULATIONS 


[Made  pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  See- 
Uon  67  of  the  Industrial  Relations  and 
Disputes  Investigation  Act,  Chapter  152 
of  the  Revised  Statutes  of  Canada,  1952 
by  the  Governor  General  in  Council 
(Order  in  Council  P.C.  1954-1727  of 
November  18,  1954)  and  published  in  the 
Canada  Gazette  on  December  8,  1954,] 

1.  These  regulations  may  be  cited  as  the 
Industrial  Relations  and  Disputes  Investi¬ 
gation  Regulations. 

2.  In  these  regulations, 

(a)  “Act”  means  the  Industrial  Rela¬ 
tions  and  Disputes  Investigation  Act; 

(b)  “Minister”  means  the  Minister  of 
Labour  and  includes  the  Deputy 
Minister  of  Labour;  and 


(c)  “party”  includes  a  person,  corpora¬ 
tion,  trade  union,  bargaining  agent, 
employee,  employers’  organization  or 
employer. 

3.  Any  notice,  request  or  complaint  that 
may  be  given  or  made  to  the  Minister  by 
any  party  under  the  Act  may  be  given  or 
niade  to  the  Director  of  Industrial  Rela¬ 
tions,  ^  Department  _  of  Labour,  Ottawa, 
Ontario,  for  the  Minister,  and  may  be  given 
or  sent  by  mail  or  may  be  left  with  the 
Director  for  the  Minister. 


4.  (1)  Where,  under  the  Act  or  the.se 
regulations,  any  notice  or  report  is  required 
or  authorized  to  be  given  or  sent  by  the 
Minister  or  a  Conciliation  Board  or  an 
Industrial  Inquiry  Commission  to  any  party, 
the  notice  or  report  may  be  given  or  sent 
by  mail  addressed  to  that  party  at  his  place 
of  business  or  usual  abode  or  may  be  per¬ 
sonally  served  upon  or  given  to  that  party 
or  in  his  absence  may  be  left  for  that  party 
with  any  person  at  his  place  of  business  or 
at  his  usual  place  of  abode. 


(2)  Any  notice  or  request  authorized  or 
required  to  be  given  or  sent  by  the  Min- 
i.ster  to  any  party  pursuant  to  the  Act 
givin.g  effect  to  or  giving  notice  of  any 
direction  or  decision  of  the  Minister  may 
be  given  or  sent  for  him  by  the  Director 
m  Industrial  Relations,  Department  of 
Labour,  Ottaiva,  Ontario. 


5.  Service  of  any  writ  issued  by  the 
Lanada  Labour  Relations  Board  or  a  Con¬ 
ciliation  Board  or  an  Industrial  Inquiry 
Commission  requiring  any  person  to  appear 
beiore  the  Canada  Labour  Relations  Board, 
Conciliation  Board  or  Industrial  Inquiry 
Commission,  as  the  case  may  be,  to  give 
evidence  or  to  give  evidence  and  to  bring 
with  him  any  documents  in  his  possession 
or  under  his  control,  may  be  effected  by 
personal  service  on  the  person  to  whom  it 
IS  directed. 


6.  Any  summons,  warrant  or  writ  to 
compel  the  attendance  of  a  witness  or  other 
pel  son  before  a  court,  judge  or  magistrate 


This  section  covers  proceedings  under 
the  Industrial  Relations  and  Disputes 
investigation  Act,  involving  the  admin¬ 
istrative  services  of  the  Minister  of 
Labour,  the  Canada  Labour  Relations 
Board  and  the  Industrial  Relations 
Branch  of  the  Department. 
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pursuant  to  the  Act  and  any  notice  of  appeal 
from  any  decision  made  under  the  Act  by 
a  court,  judge  or  magistrate  may  be  served 
in  the  same  manner  as  a  like  summons, 
A^'arrant,  writ  or  notice  may  be  serA^ed  under 
•nummary  ConA'iction  proceedings  of  the 
Criminal  Code. 

7.  In  addition  to  the  method  of  service 
authorized  by  Section  6.  sei’A’ice  of  any 
summons,  warrant.  AAwit  or  notice  mentioned 
in  Section  6  upon  a  trade  union  or  cor¬ 
poration  may  be  effected  by  service  of  the 
same  upon  any  officer  in  Canada  of  such 
trade  union  or  corporation  or  by  leaving  it 
at  the  ofHee  of  the  trade  union  or  corpora¬ 
tion  or  at  the  last  or  most  usual  place  of 
abode  of  any  olBcer  of  the  trade  union  or 
corporation  Avith  some  inmate  thereof  appar¬ 
ently  not  under  sixteen  years  of  age. 

Notice  io  Commence  Collective  Bargaining 

S.  Where  a  notice  to  commence  collectiA'e 
bargaining  has  been  giA^en  by  an  employer 
or  employers’  organization  or  a  bargaining 
agent  to  any  other  party  pursuant  to  Sec¬ 
tion  12  or  13  of  the  Act,  it  shall  contain 
the  folloAving  particulars: — 

(a)  it  shall  be  signed  by  the  party  giving 
the  notice  or  signed  on  his  behalf  in 
the  manner  prescribed  by  Section  47 
of  the  Act,  and  shall  be  addressed  to 
the  party  to  AA'hom  the  notice  is  to 
be  giA'en; 

(b)  it  shall  be  dated  and  shall  contain  a 
request  to  the  party  to  whom  notice 
is  given  to  commence  collective  bar¬ 
gaining  Avtih  the  party  giving  the 
notice  with  a  AueAV  to  the  conclusion 
of  a  collective  agreement  between 
them  or  to  the  reneAval  or  revision 
of  any  existing  collective  agreement 
between  them,  as  the  ease  may  be; 
and 

(c)  it  shall  designate  a  coiiA-enient  time, 
Avithin  twenty  days  from  the  date  of 
the  giving  of  the  notice,  when,  and  a 
convenient  place  where,  parties  may 
meet  and  commence  or  cause  author¬ 
ized  representatiA'es  on  their  behalf 
to  meet  and  commence  collectiA'e 
bargaining. 

Request  for  .the  Appointment  of  a  Concilia¬ 
tion  Officer  or  Conciliation  Board 

9.  Where  a  request  is  made  to  the  Min¬ 
ister  by  a  party  to  collectiA'e  bargaining, 
pursuant  to  Section  16  of  the  Act,  to  in¬ 
struct  a  conciliation  officer  to  assist  the 
parties  in  collective  bargaining  or  for  the 
appointment  of  a  Conciliation  Board,  the 
request  shall  be  accompanied  by  a  state¬ 
ment  containing  the  following  information: — 

(a)  the  name  and  address  of  the  party 
making  the  request  and  of  the  other 
party  to  the  collective  bargaining; 

(b)  the  date  upon  which  notice  was  given 
under  Section  12  or  13  of  the  Act,  as 
the  case  may  be,  to  the  other  party 
to  commence  collective  bargaining, 
together  with  a  cop3'  of  the  notice; 

(c)  a  copy  of  any  existing  collectiA'e  agree¬ 
ment  betAveen  the  parties;  and 


(d)  a  statement  of  the  steps  that  have 
been  taken  and  the  progress  that  has 
been  made  in  collective  bargaining 
following  the  giving  of  the  notice,  and 
the  difficulties  that  have  been 
encountered  in  connection  with  the 
collective  bargaining  since  the  date  of 
the  giving  of  the  notice. 

Complaint  Alleging  Violation  of  a  Provision 
of  .the  Act 

10.  (1)  Where  any  complaint  is  made  to 
the  IMinister  under  Section  43  or  44  of  the 
Act  alleging  a  violation  of  a  provision  of 
the  Act,  the  complaint  may  be  signed  in  the 
manner  authorized  by  Section  47  of  the  Act 
for  the  signing  of  a  notice  under  the  Act 
and  shall  be  duly  verified  by  affidavit  or 
statutory  declaration. 

(2)  The  complaint  shall  contain  the  follow¬ 
ing  particulars: — 

(a)  the  name  and  address  of  the  party 
making  the  complaint  and  of  the  party 
against  whom  the  complaint  is  made; 

(b)  a  statement  that  the  party  making 
the  complaint  is  aggrieved  because  of 
the  alleged  violation  of  the  Act,  Avith 
particulars  setting  out  his  interest  in 
the  complaint; 

(c)  the  proA'ision  or  provisions  of  the  Act 
that,  it  is  alleged,  have  been  A'iolated, 
including  a  reference  to  the  sections 
in  the  Act  containing  those  jirovi- 
sions;  and  a  concise  statement  of  the 
facts  and  actions  upon  Avhich  the 
complainant  relies  as  constituting  a 
A'iolation  of  the  Act,  including  all 
relevant  dates  and  names  and 
addresses  of  persons  who  are,  in  the 
opinion  of  the  complainant,  in  a  posi¬ 
tion  to  give  evidence  to  substantiate 
the  complaint,  and  the  nature  of 
such  evidence;  and 

(d)  the  steps,  if  any,  that  have  been 
taken  by  or  on  behalf  of  the  com¬ 
plainant  for  the  adjustment  of  the 
matters  giving  rise  to  the  complaint. 

(3)  Upon  receipt  of  a  complaint,  the  Min¬ 
ister  may  request  such  further  particulars 
of  the  complaint  as  he  deems  necessary  from 
the  party  making  the  complaint  and  may 
as  he  deems  advisable  send  forivard  a  notice 
of  the  complaint  and  a  copy  of  the  com¬ 
plaint  and  of  any  particulars  thereof  made 
to  and  filed  Avith  him  by  the  complainant 
to  the  party  against  Avhom  the  complaint  is 
made,  and  may  request  that  party  to  furnish 
to  the  Minister  a  reply  to  the  complaint 
duly  signed  by  that  party  and  verified  by 
affidavit  or  statutory  declaration  within 
seven  days  of  receipt  by  that  party  of  the 
notice  or  such  further  time  as  may  be 
specified  by  the  Minister. 

Application  to  the  Minister  for  Consent 
to  Prosecute 

11.  (1)  Where  an  application  is  made  by 
any  party  to  the  Minister  for  consent  to 
prosecute  for  an  offence  under  the  Act,  the 
Minister  may  require  the  applicant  to 
submit  a  written  application  in  accordance 
with  this  section. 
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(2)  The  application  may  be  signed  on 
behalf  of  the  party  making  the  application 
in  the  same  manner  as  is  provided  by 
Section  47  for  the  signing  of  any  notice 
under  the  Act  by  the  applicant  and  shall  be 
verified  by  affidavit  or  statutory  declaration. 

(3)  The  application  shall  contain  the 
following  particulars: — 

(a)  the  name  and  address  of  the  applicant 
and  of  the  party  whom  it  is  desired  to 
prosecute; 

(b)  the  particulars  and  nature  of  the 
offence  alleged  to  have  been  committed 
and  the  provisions  of  the  Act  that  it 
is  alleged  have  been  violated,  including 
a  reference  to  the  sections  of  the  Act 
containing  those  provisions  and  in¬ 
cluding  the  date  or  dates  upon  which 
and  the  place  or  places  where  the 
offence  or  offences  against  the  Act 
were  committed  or,  if  a  continuing 
offence,  the  date  upon  which  the 
offence  commenced  and  the  period  of 
time  during  which  it  continued;  and 

(c)  a  concise  statement  of  the  facts  and 
actions  upon  which  the  complainant 
relies  as  constituting  the  violation 
or  violations  of  the  Act  in  respect 
of  which  consent  to  prosecute  is 
requested,  including  all  relevant  dates 
and  names  and  addresses  of  persons 
who  in  the  opinion  of  the  applicant 
are  in  a  position  to  give  evidence  to 
substantiate  the  complaint  and  the 
nature  of  such  evidence. 

14)  Upon  receipt  of  an  application  for 
consent  to  prosecute,  the  Minister  may 
request  from  the  applicant  any  further- 
particulars  that  he  deems  necessary  to 
dispose  of  the  application  and  may  give 
notice  of  the  application  and  a  copy  of  the 
application  and  of  any  particulars  furnished 
by  the  applicant  in  support  thereof  as  he 
deems  advisable,  to  the  party  whom  the 
applicant  desires  to  have  prosecuted,  and 
may  request  that  party  to  file  a  reply  to 
the  application  duly  verified  by  affidavit  or 
statutory  declaration  within  seven  days 
following  the  receipt  of  the  request  or  such 
further  period  of  time  as  the  Minister  may 
specify. 

RULES  OF  PROCEDURE  OF  THE 
CANADA  LABOUR  RELATIONS 
BOARD 

[Made  pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  Sec¬ 
tion  60  of  the  Industrial  Relations  and 
Disputes  Investigation  Act,  Chapter  152  of 
the  Revised  Statutes  of  Canada,  1952,  by 
the  Governor  General  in  Council  (Order 
in  Council  P.C.  1954-1727  of  November  18, 
1954)  and  published  in  the  Canada  Gaze.tte 
on  December  8,  1954,] 

1.  These  rules  may  be  cited  as  the  Rule.s 
of  Procedure  of  the  Canada  Labour  Rela¬ 
tions  Board. 

Interpretation 

2.  In  these  rules, 

(a)  “Act”  means  the  Industrial  Relations 
and  Disputes  Investigation  Act; 

(b)  “Board”  means  Canada  Labour  Rela¬ 
tions  Board; 


(c)  “Chairman”  means  the  Chairman  of 
the  Board  and  includes,  during  the 
absence  of  the  Chairman  for  any 
reason,  the  Vice-Chairman  of  the 
Board; 

(d)  “Chief  Executive  Officer”  means  the 
Chief  Executive  Officer  of  the  Board; 
and 

(e)  “party”  includes  a  person,  corpora¬ 
tion,  trade  union,  employee,  employer, 
or  employers’  organization. 

3.  (1)  The  forms  prescribed  by  the  Board 
from  time  to  time  for  use  in  proceedings 
before  it  shall  be  used  in  such  proceedings; 
copies  of  these  forms  may  be  obtained  for 
use  by  any  party  from  the  Chief  Executive 
Officer  of  the  Board,  Ottawa,  Canada. 

(2)  Where  by  these  rules  notices  are 
required  to  be  given  by  the  Board  to  any 
party  or  by  any  party  to  any  other  party 
or  to  the  Board,  the  notices  shall,  unless 
otherwise  in  these  rules  provided,  be  in 
writing  and  may  be  filed  or  given  or  served 
by  being  sent  by  prepaid  registered  mail 
or  by  personal  service;  notices  to  be  served 
upon  or  filed  with  the  Board  may  be 
addressed  to  or  served  upon  the  Chief 
Executive  Officer  of  the  Board.  Ottawa, 
Canada. 

(3)  Where  by  the  Act  or  by  these  rules  a 
notice  is  required  to  be  given  by  the  Board, 
it  may  be  given  by  the  Chief  Executive 
Officer. 

Quorum  of  the  Board 

4.  (1)  Three  members  of  the  Board  in¬ 
cluding  the  Chairman  and  one  member 
representative  of  employers  and  one  mem¬ 
ber  representative  of  employees  constitute 
a  quorum  for  the  purpose  of  any  hearing 
or  decision  of  the  Board  or  the  transaction 
of  other  business  of  the  Board. 

(2)  The  decision  of  the  majority  of  the 
members  of  the  Board  present  and  con¬ 
stituting  a  quorum  of  the  Board  is  a 
ilecision  of  the  Board  and,  in  the  event  of 
a  tie,  the  Chairman  has  a  casting  vote. 

(3)  The  Chief  Executive  Officer,  with  the 
concurrence  of  the  Chairman,  may  set  down 
any  application  or  other  matter  pending 
before  the  Board  for  hearing  by  the  Board 
and  fix  the  time  and  place  of  the  hearing, 
and  shall  do  so  in  any  case  upon  the  request 
of  the  Chairman, 

(4)  Meetings  of  the  Board  shall  be  held 
as  determined  by  the  Board  or  at  the  call 
of  the  Chairman. 

Enlarging  or  Abridging  Time 

5.  (1)  When  the  Board  deems  it  advis¬ 
able  it  may  postpone  or  adjourn  the  hearing 
or  consideration  of  any  matter  for  such  time 
and  from  time  to  time  and  upon  such  terms 
as  it  may  deem  fit;  or  in  any  matter  or 
proceeding  abridge  or  enlarge  the  time 
prescribed  by  these  rules  for  doing  any  act, 
filing  any  document  or  instituting  any  pro¬ 
ceedings  before  it. 

(2)  Where  on  the  hearing  of  any  appli¬ 
cation  or  other  matter  by  the  Board,  the 
Board  reserves  or  postpones  decision  thereon 
or  on  any  issue  in  connection  therewith,  the 
Board  may,  at  any  subsequent  meeting  or 
meetings,  make  decision  disposing  of  the 
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matter  or  issue,  notwithstanding 
that  the  members  of  the  Board  at  the  sub¬ 
sequent  meeting  are  not  the  same  as  the 
members  of  the  Board  who  were  present  at 
the  hearing. 


Decisions  of  the  Board 

6  Evidence  of  all  decisions  of  the  Board 
shall  be  in  the  form  of  an  order  signed 
by  the  Chief  Executive  Officer. 


Amendment  of  Proceedings 

7.  Any  application  or  other  document  filed 
with  the  Board  in  connection  with  any 
proceeding  under  the  Act  may  be  amended 
at  any  time  by  leave  of  the  Board  upon 
such  teiius  and  conditions  as  the  Eoard  may 
prescribe. 


Time  for  Filing  Second  Application 

8.  Where  an  application  for  certification 
\as  been  refused  by  the  Board,  the  Board 
shall  not  entertain  any  further  application 
by  the  applicant  for  certification  in  respect 
of  the  same  or  substantially  the  same  unit 
of  employees  until  a  period  of  six  months 
has  elapsed  following  the  date  of  the  deci¬ 
sion,  except  by  special  leave  of  the  Board 
where  the  Board  is  of  opinion  that  the  prior 
application  was  rejected  on  account  of  a 
technical  error  or  omission  in  connection 
therewith. 

9.  (1)  Subject  to  these  rules,  in  any  pro¬ 
ceedings  before  it,  the  Board  shall  afford  an 
opportunity  to  all  interested  parties  either 
to  present  oral  or  written  evidence  or  make 
oral  or  written  representations  on  the 
matters  at  issue  as  the  Board  deems  advis¬ 
able  in  the  circumstances. 

(2)  Where  any  question  arises  in  any  pro¬ 
ceedings  before  the  Board  as  to  whether  a 
party  is  an  interested  party  therein  the 
Board  shall  decide  the  question  and  its 
decision  thereon  is  final  and  conclusive. 

Application  for  Certification  of  Bargaining 
Agent 

10.  (1)  An  application  by  a  trade  union 
for  certification  as  bargaining  agent  under 
Section  7  of  the  Act  shall  be  in  writing 
duly  signed  on  behalf  of  the  trade  union  as 
provided  in  Section  47  of  the  Act  and  veri¬ 
fied  by  statutory  declaration  or  affidavit  of 
the  person  or  persons  who  signed  the 
application. 

f2)  Upon  the  filing  of  the  application  the 
Board  shall  give  notice  thereof  and  send 
one  or  more  copies  of  the  application  to 
the  employer  of  the  employees  in  the  pro¬ 
posed  bargaining  unit  and  to  any  other 
interested  party. 

(3)  In  any  particular  case  where  the 
Board  deems  it  advisable,  the  Board  may 
require  the  empiopr  to  post  one  or  more 
copies  of  the  application  and  notice  and  to 
keep  them  posted  for  seven  days  in  a  con¬ 
spicuous  place  or  places  in  his  establishment 
where ^  they  are  most  likely  to  come  to  the 
attention  of  the  employees  in  the  proposed 
bargaining  unit,  and  in  such  case,  forthwith 
upon  the  expiry  of  the  period  of  posting, 
the  employer  shall  file  with  the  Board  a 
statutory  declaration  proving  compliance 
with  the  instructions  of  the  Board  for 
posting. 


(4)  Within  seven  days  of  receipt  of  the 
notice  and  copy  of  the  application,  the 
employer  and  any  other  party  to  whom  the 
notice  IS  sent  shall  notify  the  Board  that 
he  desires  or  does  not  desire,  as  the  case 
may  be,  to  intervene  to  contest  the  applica¬ 
tion  and  file  his  reply  thereto. 

(5)  Where  notice  of  intervention  is  filed 
by  the  employer  or  other  interested  party, 

party  filing  the  notice  shall  file  with  the 
Board,  within  fourteen  days  of  service  upon 
him  of  the  notice  and  copy  of  the  applica¬ 
tion  referred  to  in  subsection  (2),  a  reply 
to  the  application  in  writing  signed  on  his 
behalf  as  provided  in  Section  47  of  the  Act 
and  verified  by  affidavit  or  sworn  declara¬ 
tion  of  the  persons  who  signed  the  reply. 

(6)  The  reply  shall  contain  a  concise  state¬ 
ment  of  the  material  facts  upon  which  the 
intervener  intends  to  rely  and  shall  specifi- 
cally  admit  or  deny  each  of  the  statements 
made  in  the  application. 

(7)  The  reply  shall  also  state  whether  or 
not  a  hearing  before  the  Board  is  desired 
by  the  intervener  in  order  to  present 
evidence  or  make  further  representations  in 
the  matter,  and  where  a  hearing  is  requested, 
the  reasons  for  such  request,  the  nature  of 
the  further  oral  representations  or  evidence 
that  it  is  proposed  to  make  or  present,  shall 
be  stated. 

(8)  Upon  the  filing  of  the  reply,  the  Board 
shall  send  a  copy  thereof  to  the  applicant 
who  shall  inform  the  Board  forthwith  upon 
receipt  thereof  whether  or  not  he  desires  a 
hearing  on  the  application  for  the  purpose 
of  making  oral  representations  or  presenting 
evidence  and  the  nature  of  the  representa¬ 
tions  and  evidence  it  is  proposed  to  make 
or  present  at  the  hearing. 

(9)  Where  the  Board  is  of  opinion  that  a 

hearing  on  an  application  is  advisable, 
notice  fixing  a  time  and  place  of  the  hearing 
shall  be  given  to  the  applicant  and  to  the 
employer  and  to  all  other  interveners  filing 
replies;  the  notice  may  be  given  by  mail 
telegraph  or  telephone.  ’ 


Application  to  Prescribe  a  Provision  for  the 

Final  Settlement  of  Differences  Concern¬ 
ing  leaning  or  Violation  of  a 
Collective  Agreement 

11.  fl)  An  application  to  the  Board  to 
prescribe  a  provision  for  the  final  settle¬ 
ment  of  differences  concerning  the  meaning 
or  violation  of  a  collective  agreement  may 
be  made  to  the  Board  by  either  party  thereto 
signed  in  the  manner  provided  in  Section  47 
of  the  Act  and  duly  verified  by  affidavit  or 
statutory  declaration  of  the  person  or  per¬ 
sons  who  signed  the  application. 

f2)  The  application  shall  set  forth  the 
names  and  addresses  of  the  parties  to  the 
collective  agreement  in  respect  of  which  it 
is  desired  to  have  the  provision  prescribed, 
the  date  of  execution  of  the  agreement  and 
its  duration,  and  the  reasons  for  making 
the  application:  a  true  copy  of  the  collec¬ 
tive  agreement  shall  be  filed  with  the 
application. 

f3)  Upon  filing  of  the  application,  the 
Board  shall  give  notice  and  .send  a  copy 
thereof  to  the  other  party  to  the  collective 
agreement. 
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(4)  Within  fourteen  days  of  receipt  of 
notice  and  copy  of  the  application,  the  other 
party  to  the  collective  agreement  may  hie 
with  the  Hoard  a  written  reply  to  the 
application  signed  as  provided  in  Section  47 
of  the  Act  and  verified  by  affidavit  or  sworn 
declaration  of  the  person  or  persons  who 
signed  the  reply. 

( 5 )  The  reply  shall  contain  a  concise 
statement  of  the  facts  and  arguments  upon 
which  the  pai'ty  making  a  reply  intends  to 
rely  and  shall  specifically  admit  or  deny 
each  of  the  statements  made  in  the  applica¬ 
tion. 

(6)  The  reply  shall  also  state  whether  or 
not  a  hearing  before  the  Board  is  desired 
in  order  to  make  further  oral  representa¬ 
tions  or  present  evidence  and  rvhere  a  hear¬ 
ing  is  requested,  the  reply  shall  state  the 
reasons  therefor  and  the  nature  of  the 
representations  or  evidence  that  it  is  pro¬ 
posed  to  make  or  to  present. 

(7)  Upon  the  filing  of  the  reply,  the  Board 
shall  send  a  copy  thereof  to  the  applicant 
who  shall  inform  the  Board  forthwith 
whether  or  not  he  desires  a  hearing  on  the 
application  and,  if  so.  the  nature  of  the  oral 
representations  or  evidence  that  he  proposes 
to  make  or  present  at  the  hearing. 

(8)  Where  the  Board  is  of  opinion  that 
a  hearing  on  an  application  is  advisable, 
notice  fixing  the  time  and  place  of  the 
hearing  shall  be  given  to  the  interested 
parties;  the  notice  may  be  given  by  mail, 
telegraph  or  telev>hone. 

Coniplain.ts  AUe(jing  Failure  to  Negotiate 

12.  (1)  Where  the  Minister  of  Labour 
pursuant  to  Section  43  of  the  Act  has 
referred  to  the  Board  a  complaint  from  a 
party  to  collective  bargaining  that  any  other 
party  to  the  collective  bargaining  has  failed 
to  comply  with  paragraph  (a)  of  Section  14 
of  the  Act  or  with  paragraph  (al  of  Sec¬ 
tion  15  of  the  Act,  the  Board  shall  send  a 
copy  of  the  complaint  to  the  party  alleged  to 
be  in  default  and  shall  by  notice  require 
that  party  to  file  and  that  party  shall  there¬ 
upon  file  with  the  Board  wfithin  ten  days 
of  receipt  of  the  notice,  a  reply  to  the  com¬ 
plaint  in  writing  signed  in  the  manner  pro¬ 
vided  by  Section  47  of  the  Act  and  verified 
by  affidavit  or  statutory  declaration  of  the 
persons  wdio  signed  the  reply. 

(2)  The  reply  shall  state  whether  or  not 
a  hearing  in  the  matter  is  desired  and.  if 
so,  the  nature  of  the  representations  or 
evidence  that  it  is  proposed  to  make  or 
present. 

13)  Before  proceeding  as  provided  in  sub¬ 
section  (1)  the  Board  may  require  the 
complainant  to  furnish  further  particulars 
in  -writing  of  the  complaint  and  a  full  state¬ 
ment  of  the  facts  relied  upon  in  support 
thereof  duly  verified  by  affidavit  or  statutory 
declaration. 

(4)  The  reply  to  the  complaint  shall 
contain  a  concise  statement  of  the  facts 
upon  w'hich  the  party  making  the  reply 
intends  to  rely  and  shall  set  out  the  facts 
and  circumstances  relating  to  the  bargain¬ 
ing  negotiations  rvithin  the  knowdedge  of 


that  party  and  shall  specifically  admit  or 
deny  each  of  the  statements  made  in  the 
complaint. 

(5)  The  respondent  shall  forward  -with  the 
reply  a  copy  of  any  notice  or  notices  to 
commence  collective  bargaining  given  by  or 
on  behalf  of  the  complainant  to  the  respon¬ 
dent  or  by  the  respondent  to  the  complainant 
and  being  or  purporting  to  be  given  pur¬ 
suant  to  Section  12  or  Section  13  of  the  Act 
and  received  or  given  by  the  respondent,  as 
the  case  may  be. 

(6)  Where  the  Board  is  of  opinion  that 
a  hearing  on  a  complaint  is  advisable,  notice 
fixing  the  time  and  place  of  hearing  shall 
be  given  to  the  interested  parties;  the 
notice  may  be  given  by  mail,  telegraph  or 
telei:)hone. 

(7)  Upon  the  filing  of  a  reply,  the  Board 
.shall  send  a  copy  thereof  to  the  complainant. 

(8)  Notwfithstanding  anything  in  this  sec¬ 
tion.  the  Board  may  at  any  time  following 
receipt  of  a  complaint  referred  to  the  Board 
by  the  Minister,  if  it  deems  it  expedient 
to  do  so,  set  the  matter  down  for  hearing 
before  the  Board  at  such  time  and  place 
as  may  be  fixed  by  the  Board  therefor. 

(9)  In  the  disposition  of  the  complaint, 
the  Board  may  take  into  consideration  the 
reports  of  any  inquiries  made  by  it  or  that 
the  INIinister  of  Labour  has  caused  to  be 
made  in  connection  -with  the  complaint  prior 
to  the  transmission  of  the  complaint  to  the 
Board  and  that  the  Minister  has  made  avail¬ 
able  to  the  Board. 

Failure  to  Make  Reply 

13.  Where  upon  an  application  or  other 
proceedings  before  the  Board,  a  party  fails 
to  give  notice  or  to  make  reply  within  the 
time  prescribed  by  these  rules  for  doing  so, 
that  party  is  not  entitled,  except  by  leave 
of  the  Board,  to  any  further  notice  of  pro¬ 
ceedings  in  the  matter  or  to  make  further 
representations  or  to  give  further  evidence 
to  tlie  Board  in  connection  therewith. 

Time  of  Filing 

14.  (1)  Where  the  Board  has  directed  a 
trade  union  or  employers’  organization  ^  to 
file  with  it  a  statutory  declaration  stating 
the  names  and  addresses  of  its  officers  or  a 
copy  of  its  constitution  and  bylaws,  the  trade 
union  or  employers’  organization  shall 
comply  therewith  within  seven  days  of  the 
receipt  of  notice. 

(2)  Every  trade  union  and  employers’ 
organization  making  application  to  the  Board 
under  these  rules  shall  file  with  the  Board 
a  copy  of  its  constitution  and  bylaws  and 
the  names  and  addresses  of  its  officers,  if 
they  are  not  at  that  time  already  on  file 
with  the  Board. 

Memher  in  Good  Standing 

15.  For  the  purposes  of  Section  7  of  the 
Act,  a  member  in  good  standing  of  a  trade 
union  shall  be  deemed  by  the  Board  to  be 
a  person  -^vho,  in  the  opinion  of  the  Board, 
is  at  the  date  of  the  application  for  certifi¬ 
cation 

fa)  a  member  of  the  union;  and 
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(b)  has,  on  his  own  behalf,  paid  at  least 
one  month’s  union  dues’  for  or  withfn 
the  period  commencing  on  the  first  day 
ot  the  third  month  preceding  the 
calendar  month  in  which  the  applica¬ 
tion  IS  made  and  ending  upon  the  date 
Ot  the  application;  or 

(c)  where  he  has  joined  the  union  within 
the  period  mentioned  in  paragraph 
lb)  has,  on  his  own  behalf,  paid  the 
union  application  or  admission  fee  in 
an  aniount  at  least  equal  to  one 
month  s  union  dues. 

T  ofes  of  Employees 

16.  (1)  Where  the  Board  has  directed 
that  a  vote  be  taken  of  the  employees  in  a 
bargaining  unit,  the  Chief  Executive  Officer 
IS  responsible  tor  the  taking  of  the  vote  and 
reporting  thereon  to  the  B^rd  andrsubS 
^  direction  of  the  Board,  he  has 

authority  on  behalf  of  the  Board  to  settll 
all  matters  pertaining  to  the  taking  of  the 
'ote  and  to  issue  directions  deemed  neces¬ 
sary  by  him  for  the  taking  of  the  vote 

of^thp'fo  restricting  the  generality 

ot  the  foregoing,  authority  to 

(a)  settle  the  list  of  employees  entitled  to 
vote ; 

(b)  settle  the  form  of  the  ballot; 

(c)  fix  the  method  of  voting  and’the  time 

and  place  or  places  for  the  taking  of 
the  vote;  ^ 

Id)  settle  the  forms  of  notice  of  election 
and  provide  lor  the  posting  thereof; 

(e)  appoint  a  returning  officer,  deputy 
returning  officer  and  poll  clerks  as  he 
may  deem  necessary; 

(f)  direct,  in  any  ease,  that  certain  ballots 
be  segregated  and  referred  to  the 
Board  for  a  ruling;  and 

(gj  give  any  special  directions  he  may 
deem  necessary  as  to  the  proper  con¬ 
duct  of  the  vote. 


Every  interested  party  shall  comply 
with  every  reasonable  request  made  by  the 

naYed  bv'^h-'^^T  Officer,  or  any  person  desig¬ 
nated  by  him  to  assist  in  the  taking  of  the 

VO  e,  for  information  or  assistance  required 

of  »  «„  Dakme 

Executive  Officer  of  the 
Boaid,  subject  to  the  direction  of  the  Board 
IS  responsible  for  the  processing  of  applica’ 
tions  made  to  the  Board,  the  issue  of  Sices 
on  behalf  of  the  Board,  the  conduct  of 
mvestiga  ions  for  the  Bokrd  ffi  connection 

Sre'Sf  “Otters  cSing 

dfrSion  snbject  to  the 

indertake  Ir  '^’^‘^™iaii,  in  his  discretion, 
be  undertaken  such 
in\  estigation  on  the  Board’s  behalf  as  he 

circumstances  of  the 
ease,  and  is  responsible  for  the  preparation 

SniS'tlm  S  tbe  BoLd  con- 

cernm„  the  niatters  mentioned  in  this  see- 

Ph^-  tbe  direction  of  the 

Cha  rman,  the  issue  of  orders  giving  effect 
to  the  decisions  of  the  Board. 

(2)  The  Secretary  of  the  Board  shall  keen 

of  decisions 

of  the  Board  and  orders  made  by  it  and 
shall  assist  the  Chief  Executive  Officer  in 
]  ,,^^®°barp  of  his  duties;  in  the  absence 
of  the  Chief  Executive  Officer  for  any  reason 
the  Secretary  shall  act  in  his  place. 

18.  A  summons  to  require  any  person  to 
.ppea.-  before  the  Board  to  gife'evMebS 
or  to  give  evidence  and  bring  with  him 
any  documents  in  his  possession  or  under  his 
control  in  the  following  form,  varied  to  suit 
the  case  shall  be  deemed  good  and  sufficient 
for  that  purpose  and  may  be  given  by  the 
Chairman  or  the  Chief  Executive  Officer  and 
servi®e  thereof  may  be  effected  by  personal 
service  on  the  person  to  whom  it  is  directed; 


Before  the 


To: 


aSUMMONS 

CAXAEA  LABOUK  RELATIONS  BOARD 


In  the  matter  of  The  Industrial  Relations  and  Disputes  I'nv 


estimation  Act  and  of 


and 


and 


. affecting 

.  (Applicant) 

(Respondent) 


Whereas  it  has  been  made  to  appear  that  vou  arp  lii-pi-rr  +  ■  r.  i  ener) 

respecting  the  above-cited  matter,  you^Le  hereby  ^summoned  ml  evidence 

the  Canada  Labour  Relations  Bo’ard  at  a  hearing  ^“^1  at  ^®^®"® 

in  the  City  of  .  *  ' '  '  . 

. . . , .  aVthehour  of  .  “  the . 

noon,  and  so  from  day  to  day  until  the  matter  is  hearrl  tr.' -j  x  '  "f  • . 

bring  with  you  at  the'  time  a’nd  pface  aTJresafd  an"d  prodSe 


before  the  said  Board 

and  any  other  books,  papers  or  documents  in  your  custodv  or  imrioV  CC  1  "'V  ". . 

way  relating  to  the  said  matter).  ^  under  your  control  in  any 

Given  under  my  hand  this  .  jay  of 


19.  .  . 


IName  and  title  of  signing  officer) 
Canada  Labour  Relations  Board. 


56508— 
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CsrtificaHon  and  Othsr  Proceedings  before 

the  Canada  Labour  Relations  Board 


The  Board  met  for  one  day  during 
March.  The  Board  ordered  two  repre¬ 
sentation  votes  of  employees,  rejected  one 
application  for  certification,  and  granted 
one  request  for  review  of  a  Board  decision. 
During  the  month  the  Board  received 
seven  applications  for  certification. 

Representation  Votes  Ordered 

1.  Brotherhood  of  Eailroad  Trainmen, 
applicant,  Midland  Railway  Comp.any  of 
Manitoba,  Winnipeg,  respondent,  Order  of 
Railway  Conductors  and  Brakemen,  inter¬ 
vener  (conductors).  (L.G.,  March,  p.  298) 
(Returning  Officer:  R.  H.  Hooper).  The 


names  of  the  applicant  and  intervener  will 
both  appear  on  the  ballot. 

2.  National  Association  of  Broadcast 
Employees  and  Technicians,  applicant,  and 
Western  Ontario  Broadcasting  Company 
Ltd.  (Station  CKLW  and  CKLW-TV), 
Windsor,  Ont.,  respondent.  (L.G.,  March, 
p.  298)  (Returning  Officer:  R.  L.  O’Neill). 

Application  for  Certification  Rejected 

Yellowknife  District  Miners’  Union, 
Local  802,  International  Union  of  Mine, 
Mill  and  Smelter  Workers,  applicant. 
Dominion  Catering  Company  Limited, 
Yellowknife,  NWT,  respondent,  and  Giant 


Scope  and  Administration  of  Industrial 

Conciliation  services  under  the  Indus¬ 
trial  Relations  and  Disputes  Investiga¬ 
tion  Act  are  provided  by  the  Minister 
of  Labour  through  the  Industrial  Rela¬ 
tions  Branch.  The  branch  also  acts  as 
the  administrative  arm  of  the  Canada 
Labour  Relations  Board  in  matters  under 
the  Act  involving  the  board. 

The  Industrial  Relations  and  Disputes 
Investigation  Act  came  into  force  on 
September  1,  1948.  It  revoked  the  War¬ 
time  Labour  Relations  Regulations,  P.C. 
1003,  which  became  effective  in  March, 
1944,  and  repealed  the  Industrial  Dis¬ 
putes  Investigation  Act,  which  had  been 
in  force  from  1907  rintil  superseded  by 
the  Wartime  Regulations  in  1944.  Deci¬ 
sions,  orders  and  certifications  given 
under  the  Wartime  Regulations  by  the 
Minister  of  Labour  and  the  Wartime 
Labour  Relations  Board  are  continued  in 
force  and  effect  by  the  Act. 

The  Act  applies  to  industries  within 
federal  jurisdiction,  i.e.,  navigation,  ship¬ 
ping,  interprovincial  railways,  _  canals, 
telegraphs,  interprovincial  and  interna¬ 
tional  steamship  lines  and  ferries,  aero¬ 
dromes  and  air  transportation,  radio 
broadcasting  stations  and  works  declared 
by  Parliament  to  be  for  the  general 
advantage  of  Canada  or  two  or  more  of 
its  provinces.  Additionally,  the  Act 
provides  that  provincial  authorities,  if 
they  so  desire,  may  enact  similar  legis¬ 
lation  for  application  to  industries 
within  provincial  jurisdiction  and  make 
mutually  satisfactory  arrangements  with 
the  federal  Government  for  the  admin¬ 
istration  of  such  legislation. 

The  Minister  of  Labour  is  charged  with 
the  administration  of  the  Act  and  is 
directly  responsible  for  the  appointment 
of  conciliation  officers,  conciliation  boards, 
and  Industrial  Inquiry  Commissions  con¬ 
cerning  complaints  that  the  Act  has  been 
violated  or  that  a  party  has  failed  to 
bargain  collectively,  and  for  applications 
for  consent  to  prosecute. 

The  Canada  Labour  Relations  Board  is 
established  under  the  Act  as  successor  to 


Relations  and  Disputes  Investigation  Act 

the  Wartime  Labour  Relations  Board  to 
administer  provisions  concerning  the  cer¬ 
tification  of  bargaining  agents,  the  w^rit- 
ing  of  provisions — for  incorporation  into 
collective  agreements — fixing  a  procedure 
for  the  final  settlement  of  disputes  con¬ 
cerning  the  meaning  or  violation  of  such 
agreements  and  the  investigation  of  com¬ 
plaints  referred  to  it  by  the  minister  that 
a  party  has  failed  to  bargain  collectively 
and  to  make  every  reasonable  effort  to 
conclude  a  collective  agreement. 

Copies  of  the  Industrial  Relations  and 
Disputes  Investigation  Act,  the  Regula¬ 
tions  made  under  the  Act,  and  the  Rules 
of  Procedure  of  the  Canada  Labour 
Relations  Board  are  available  upon 
request  to  the  Department  of  Labour, 
Ottawa. 

Proceedings  under  the  Industrial  Rela¬ 
tions  and  Disputes  Investigation  Act  are 
reported  below  under  two  headings: 
(1)  Certification  and  other  Proceedings 
before  the  Canada  Labour  Relations 
Board,  and  (2)  Conciliation  and  other 
Proceedings  before  the  Minister  of 
Labour. 

Industrial  Relations  Officers  of  the 
Department  of  Labour  are  stationed  at 
Vancouver,  Winnipeg,  Toronto,  Ottawa, 
Montreal.  Fredericton,  Halifax  and  St. 
John’s.  Newfoundland.  The  territory  of 
two  officers  resident  in  A^ancouver  com¬ 
prises  British  Columbia,  Alberta  and  the 
Yukon  and  Northwest  Territories;  two 
officers  stationed  in  Winnipeg  cover  the 
provinces  of  Saskatchewan  and  Manitoba 
and  Northwestern  Ontario;  three  officers 
resident  in  Toronto  confine  their  activi¬ 
ties  to  Ontario;  three  officers  in  Mont¬ 
real  are  assigned  to  the  province  of 
Quebec,  and  a  total  of  three  officers 
resident  in  Fredericton,  Halifax  and  St. 
John’s  represent  the  Department  in  the 
Maritime  Provinces  and  Newfoundland. 
The  headquarters  of  the  Industrial  Rela¬ 
tions  Branch  and  the  Director  of 
Industrial  Relations  and  staff  are  situated 
in  Ottawa. 
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\  ellovvknife  Gold  Mines  Limited,  inter¬ 
vener.  The  application  was  rejected  for 
the  reason  that  it  was  not  supported  by  a 
majority  of  the  employees  affected  in  the 
representation  vote  ordered  by  the  Board 
(L.G.,  March,  p.  298). 

Request  for  Review  of  Decision  Granted 

Canadian  Air  Line  Dispatchers’  Associa¬ 
tion,  applicant,  and  Trans-Canada  Air 
Lines,  Montreal,  respondent  (L.G.,  April, 
p.  425). 

Applications  for  Certification  Received 

1.  St.  Maurice  District  Radio  Employees’ 
Lnion.  on  behalf  of  a  unit  of  employees  of 
La  Cie  de  Radiodiffusion  de  Shawinigan 
Falls  Ltee,  Shawinigan  Falls,  Que. 
(Investigating  Officer:  C.  E.  Poirier). 

2.  Canadian  Brotherhood  of  Railway 
Employees  and  Other  Transport  Workers 
on  behalf  of  a  unit  of  employees  of  Central 
^Northern  Airways  Limited,  Winnipeg 
(Investigating  Officer:  J.  S.  Gunn). 

3.  Saguenay  and  Lake  St.  John  Tele¬ 
phone  Employees’  National  Syndicate  on 


behalf  of  a  unit  of  employees  of  the  Bell 
Telephone  Company  of  Canada,  Montreal 
(Investigating  Officer:  C.  E,  Poirier). 

4.  Transport  Drivers,  Warehousemen 
and  Helpers’  Union  (Local  106,  Inter¬ 
national  Brotherhood  of  Teamsters,  Chauf¬ 
feurs,  Warehousemen  and  Helpers  of 
America)  on  behalf  of  a  unit  of  main¬ 
tenance  and  service  employees  of  Smith 
Transport  Limited,  Montreal  (Investigat¬ 
ing  Officer:  R.  Trepanier). 

5.  Brotherhood  of  Railroad  Trainmen  on 
behalf  of  a  unit  of  conductors  of  the 
Algoma  Central  and  Hudson  Bay  Railway, 
Sault  Ste.  Marie,  Ont.  (Investigating 
Officer:  R.  H.  Hooper). 

6.  National  Association  of  Marine  Engi¬ 
neers  of  Canada,  Inc.,  on  behalf  of  a  unit 
of  marine  engineers  of  The  Packers  Steam¬ 
ship  Company  Limited,  Vancouver  (In¬ 
vestigating  Officer:  G.  R.  Currie). 

7.  International  Union  of  Operating  Engi¬ 
neers,  Locals  115  and  955,  on  behalf  of  a 
unit  of  employees  of  Northern  Construc¬ 
tion  Company  and  J,  W.  Stewart  Limited, 
Edmonton  (Investigating  Officer:  D.  S. 
Tysoe). 


Conciliation  and  Other  Proceedings 

before  the  Minister  of  Labour 


Conciliation  Officers  Appointed 

During  March,  the  Minister  appointed 
conciliation  officers  to  deal  with  the 
following  disputes: — 

1.  Ogilvie  Flour  Mills  Company  Limited, 
Winnipeg,  and  Local  520,  United  Packing¬ 
house  Workers  of  America  (Conciliation 
Officer:  J.  S.  Gunn). 

2.  Giant  Yellowknife  Gold  Mines  Limited, 
and  Yellowknife  District  Miners’  Union, 
Local  802,  International  Union  of  Mine, 
Mill  and  Smelter  Workers  (Conciliation 
Officer:  G.  R.  Currie). 

3.  Shipping  Federation  of  Canada,  Inc., 
Montreal,  and  Local  1657,  International 
Longshoremen’s  A.ssociation  (checkers) 
(Conciliation  Officer:  R.  Trepanier). 

4.  Association  of  Lake  Carriers  and 
National  Association  of  Marine  Engineers 
of  Canada,  Inc.  (Conciliation  Officer:  F.  J. 
Ainsborough). 

5.  Shipping  Federation  of  Canada,  Inc., 
Montreal,  and  Local  375,  International 
Longshoremen’s  Association  (Conciliation 
Officer:  R.  Trepanier). 


6.  British  Columbia  Packers  Limited 
(whaling  operations),  and  United  Fisher¬ 
men  and  Allied  Workers’  Union  (Concilia¬ 
tion  Officer:  D.  S.  Tysoe). 

Sefflemenfs  Reporfed  by  Conciliafion  Officers 

1.  Tidewater  Shipping  Company,  Van¬ 
couver,  and  Seafarers’  International  Union 
of  North  America,  Canadian  District  (Con¬ 
ciliation  Officer:  G.  R.  Currie)  (L.G.,  Jan., 

p,  61). 

2.  Yukon  Consolidated  Gold  Corporation 
Limited,  Dawson  City,  YT,  and  Dawson 
Miners’  Union,  Local  564,  International 
Union  of  Mine,  Mill  and  Smelter  Workers 
(Conciliation  Officer:  D.  S.  Tysoe)  (L.G., 
April,  p.  425). 

3.  National  Harbours  Board  and  National 
Harbours  Board  Employees’  Association, 
Prescott,  Ont.  (Conciliation  Officer:  F.  J. 
Ainsborough)  (L.G.,  April,  p.  425). 

4.  National  Harbours  Board,  Halifax, 
N.S.  and  Division  No.  231,  Canadian 
Brotherhood  of  Railway  Employees  and 
Other  Ti-ansport  Workers  (Conciliation 
Officer:  D.  T.  Cochrane)  (L.G.,  April, 
p.  425). 
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5.  Association  of  Lake  Carriers  and 
National  Association  of  Marine  Engineers 
of  Canada,  Inc.  (Conciliation  Officer:  F.  J. 
Ainsborough)  (see  above). 

6.  Shipping  Federation  of  Canada,  Inc., 
Montreal,  and  Local  375,  International 
Longshoremen’s  Association  (Conciliation 
Officer:  R.  Trepanier)  (see  above). 

7.  British  Columbia  Packers  Limited 
(whaling  operations)  and  United  Fisher¬ 
men  and  Allied  Workers’  Union  (Concilia¬ 
tion  Officer:  D.  S.  Tysoe)  (see  above). 

S.  Giant  Yellowknife  Gold  Mines  Limited, 
and  Yellowknife  District  Miners’  Union, 
Local  802,  International  Union  of  Mine, 
Mill  and  Smelter  Workers  (Conciliation 
Officer:  G.  R.  Cur  rie)  (see  above). 

Conciliation  Board  Appointed 

Canadian  Pacific  Air  Lines,  Limited,  and 
Canadian  Air  Line  Flight  Attendants’ 
Association  (Conciliation  Officer:  G.  R. 
Currie)  (L.G.,  April,  p.  425). 

Conciliation  Boards  Fully  Constituted 

The  Board  of  Conciliation  and  Investi¬ 
gation  established  in  February  to  deal 
with  matters  in  dispute  between  CKOY 
Limited,  Ottawa,  and  the  National  Asso¬ 
ciation  of  Broadcast  Employees  and  Tech¬ 
nicians  (L.G.,  April,  p.  426)  was  fully 
constituted  in  March  with  the  appointment 
of  Eric  Taylor,  Toronto,  as  Chairman.  Mr. 
Taylor  was  appointed  by  the  Minister  on 
the  joint  recommendation  of  the  other  two 
members,  H.  M.  Daly,  QC,  Ottawa,  and 
Miller  Stewart,  Sturgeon  Point,  Ont.,  who 
were  previously  appointed  on  the  nomina¬ 
tion  of  the  company  and  union  respectively. 

rile  Board  of  Conciliation  and  Investiga¬ 
tion  established  in  February  to  deal  with 
matters  in  dispute  between  the  Canadian 
Oi-erseas  Telecommunication  Corporation 
and  the  Overseas  Communication  Union, 
Local  272  (L.G.,  April,  p.  426),  was  fully 
constituted  in  March  with  the  appointment 
of  the  Hon.  Mr.  Justice  P.  E.  Cote,  Mont¬ 
real,  -as  Chairman.  Mr.  Justice  Cote  was 
appointed  by  the  Minister  in  the  absence 
of  a  joint  recommendation  from  the  other 
two  members,  T.  R.  'Meighen,  QC,  Mont¬ 
real,  and  A,  Andras.  Ottawa,  who  were 
previously  appointed  on  the  nomination  of 
the  company  and  union  respectively. 


Conciliation  Board  Reports  Received 

During  March,  the  Minister  received  the 
reports  of  the  following  Boards  of  Concilia¬ 
tion  and  Investigation  which  he  had 
established ;  — 

1.  Vancouver  Barge  Transportation 
Limited  and  Seafarers’  International  Union 
of  North  America,  Canadian  District  (L.G., 
March,  p.  300).  The  text  of  the  majority 
and  minority  reports  are  reproduced  below. 

2.  Bessborough  Hotel,  Saskatoon  (Cana¬ 
dian  National  Railways)  and  Canadian 
Brotherhood  of  Railway  Employees  and 
Other  Transport  Workers  (L.G.,  Jan.,  p.  61). 
The  text  of  the  majority  and  minority 
reports  are  reproduced  below. 

3.  Jasper  Park  Lodge  (Canadian  National 
Railways)  and  Canadian  Brotherhood  of 
Railway  Employees  and  Other  Transport 
Workers  -(L.iG.,  Jan.,  p.  61).  The  text  of 
the  unanimous  report  is  reproduced  below. 

4.  Vancouver  Hotel  Company  Limited 
(Canadian  National  Railways  and 
Canadian  Pacific  Railway  Company)  and 
Canadian  Brotherhood  of  Railway  Em¬ 
ployees  and  Other  Transport  Workers 
(L.G.,  Jan,,  p.  61).  The  text  of  the 
majority  and  minority  reports  are  repro¬ 
duced  below. 

5.  Canadian  National  Railways  (Atlantic, 
including  Newfoundland  Di.strict,  Central 
and  Western  Region)  and  the  Brotherhood 
of  Locomotive  Firemen  and  Enginemen 
(L.G.,  July  1954,  p.  993).  The  text  of  the 
unanimous  report  is  reproduced  below. 

6.  Chateau  Laurier  Hotel,  Ottawa  (Cana¬ 
dian  National  Railways),  and  Canadian 
Brotherhood  of  Railway  Employees  and 
Other  Transport  Workers  (L.G.,  Dec.  1954, 
p.  1725).  The  text  of  the  unanimous  report 
is  reproduced  below. 

Settlements  Following  Board  Procedure 

1.  Essex  Terminal  Railway  Company, 
Walkerville,  Ont.,  and  the  Brotherhood  of 
Railroad  Trainmen  (L.G.,  Nov  1954 
p.  1574). 

2.  CHRC  Limited,  Quebec,  and  National 
Association  of  Broadcast  Employees  and 
Technicians  (L.G.,  April,  p.  426). 

3.  Canadian  Overseas  Telecommunication 
Corporation,  Montreal  (clerical  employees) 
and  Local  272,  Overseas  Communication 
Union  (L.G.,  Nov.  1954,  p.  1574). 


®  Department  of  Labour  handled  64  conciliation  cases  during  the  fiscal 
year  19o3ffi4,  it  is  reported  in  the  Department’s  annual  report.  Of  these,  58  were  settled 
by  conciliation  officers  four  were  settled  by  conciliation  boards,  one  by  a  conciliation 
office!  after  a  strike  following  a  board’s  report,  and  one  strike  continued  following  a 

nnfli’n  Q  roi'irwF  ® 
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Report  of  Board  in  Dispute  between 

Vancouver  Barge  Transportation  Limited 
and 

Seafarers’  International  Union  of  North  America, 
Canadian  District 


Terms  of  Reference 

To  endeavour  to  effect  agreement 
between  the  parties  on.  the  matters  in 
dispute,  namely: — 

1.  Wage  Rates. 

2.  Overtime  Rates. 

3.  Establishment  of  a  Welfare  Fund. 

Observations 

The  Board  met  by  arrangement  on 
Tuesday.  February  15.  at  2  p.m.  and 
immediately  following  the  taking  of  the 
oath  of  office  by  the  members  proceeded 
with  the  hearing  of  the  parties  to  the 
dispute. 

Apart  from  a  copy  of  the  current  agree¬ 
ment  handed  in  by  the  Union  as  Employees’ 
Exhibit  Xo.  1,  and  a  written  submission 
presented  by  the  employer  and  handed  in 
as  Employers’  Exhibit  No.  1,  the  argument 
pro  and  con  was  oral,  and  reciuired  con¬ 
siderable  ciuestioning  by  the  Board  for  the 
purpose  of  clarification.  However,  the 
hearings  were  harmonious  throughout,  ami 
the  employer-employee  relations  appear 
good. 

In  the  regrettable  absence  of  a  written 
brief  being  submitted  by  the  Union  for 
study  by  the  Board  members,  the  Board, 
through  questioning  and  research,  assembled 
certain  facts,  in  the  light  of  which  it  bases 
its  findings  and  recommendations 

Relevant  Facts  in  Brief 

In  September  1952  a  Conciliation  Board 
was  established  to  a.ssist  in  effecting  an 
agreement  between  the  parties  to  this 
dispute.  With  two  exceptions  the  unani¬ 
mous  recommendations  of  that  Board  were 
later  accepted  and  constituted,  as  amended, 
the  initial  wage  agreement  between  the 
parties.  The  exceptions  referred  to  above 
were : — 

1,  The  union  security  clause  recom¬ 
mended  by  the  Board  was  amended 
in  line  with  the  union  proposals. 

2.  An  adjustment  in  line  with  the 
union  proposals  was  made  in  the 
hours  on  watch  for  deckhands,  and 
established,  in  a  measure,  a  six-hour 
day,  contrary  to  the  recommendation 
of  the  Board. 


Ill  March,  the  IMinister  of  Labour 
received  the  majority  and  minority 
reports  of  the  Board  of  Conciliation  and 
Investigation  established  to  deal  with  a 
dispute  between  the  Seafarers’  Interna¬ 
tional  Union  of  North  America,  Cana¬ 
dian  District,  and  Vancouver  Barge 
Transportation  Limited. 

The  Board  was  under  the  chairman¬ 
ship  of  Robert  Hewitt,  Vancouver,  who 
was  appointed  by  the  Minister  in  the 
absence  of  a  joint  recommendation  from 
the  other  two  members,  T.  R.  Watt, 
Vancouver,  and  Hugh  Smith,  North 
Burnaby,  B.C.,  nominees  of  the  company 
and  union  respee.tively. 

The  majority  report,  which  under  the 
provisions  of  the  Industrial  Relations 
and  Disputes  Investigation  Act  consti¬ 
tutes  the  report  of  the  Board,  was 
submitted  by  the  Chairman  and  Mr. 
Watt.  The  minority  report  was  sub¬ 
mitted  by  Mr.  Smith. 

The  texts  of  the  majority  and  minority 
reports  are  reproduced  below. 


.\cceptance  of  all  other  recommendations 
of  the  Board  did,  however,  establish  the 
following  concessions  to  the  Union; — ■ 

1.  Increased  monthly  rate  of  cooks 

from  $172.50  to  $195. 

Increased  monthly  rate  for  quarter¬ 
masters  from  $167.50  to  $175. 
Increased  monthly  rate  of  deck¬ 
hands  $159.50  to  $175.  Placed 
quartermasters  and  deckhands  in 
one  classification. 

2.  Established  a  guaranteed  minimum 

of  20  hours  per  month  while 
handling  cargo  during  hours  on 
duty,  at  $1  per  hour  or  a  guar¬ 
anteed  $20  per  month  in  addition 
to  basic  wage. 

3.  Established  an  overtime  rate  of  $1.50 

per  hour,  which  up  to  that  time 
had  been  compensated  by  equiv¬ 
alent  time  off, 

4.  Increased  the  number  of  days  leave 

per  month  from  seven  days  for 
quartermasters,  and  four  days  for 
deckhands,  to  ten  days  for  all 
classes. 

It  should  be  noted  that  the  combined 
basic  wage  of  $175  plus  the  guaranteed 
minimum  of  $20  for  cargo  handling  during 
the  regular  shift  hours  brought  the  monthly 
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earnings  up  to  S195,  which  is  frequently 
exceeded  by  handling  cargo  for  hours  in 
excess  of  20  in  any  calendar  month. 

It  should  be  further  noted,  particularly 
when  making  comparisons  with  the  wage 
rates  of  other  classes  of  labour,  that  in 
addition  to  the  monthly  earnings,  the  com¬ 
pany  provides  meals  and  sleeping  accom¬ 
modation,  except  for  days  on  leave  from 
the  vessel,  or  approximately  20  days  of 
each  calendar  month. 

While  the  Board  has  made  no  effort  to 
set  a  value  on  this  service  it  has  been 
noted,  however,  that  Section  16  of  the 
current  agreement  provides  for  an  allow¬ 
ance  of  12  per  day  wdien  a  vessel  is  with¬ 
drawn  from  the  service  and  meals  and 
lodging  are  not  provided. 

In  1953  the  agreement  w'as  reopened  for 
negotiations,  with  the  result  that  a  further 
$30-per-month  increase  w^as  agreed  to,  but 
at  the  same  time  it  was  agreed  to  revert 
to  the  hours  of  work  recommended  by  the 

1952  Conciliation  Board,  that  is  the  present 
eight-hour  day. 

In  this  dispute  the  Union  is  not  seeking 
a  return  to  the  so-called  six^hour  day,  but 
is  seeking  instead  a  12J-per-cent  increase 
in  the  monthly  rate,  plus  a  12J-per-cent 
increase  in  the  overtime  rate,  presumably, 
in  part  at  least,  to  compensate  for  the 
longer  work  week  as  re-established  in  the 

1953  negotiations. 

With  the  addition  of  the  S30-per-imonth 
increase  obtained  in  1953,  the  rates  of  pay 
are  now: — 

Cooks:  S230  per  month. 

Deckhands:  $205  per  month  plus  $20 
guaranteed  for  cargo  time,  making  a 
total  of  $225. 

Wage  Rates 

The  company’s  submission  to  the  Board 
states  as  follows: — 

While  there  are  no  union-organized 
companies  whose  operations  are  exactly 
similar  to  those  of  this  company,  there  are 
a  number  of  agreements  of  companies  who 
employ  similar  classifications  of  employees. 
These,  for  the  information  of  this  Board, 


are  as  follows: 

Per 

month 

CPR  .  1 

CNR  .  I 

Union  SS  . pOS.OO 

Waterhouse . J 

Tidewater  Shipping  Co .  216.00 

Various  towboat  companies...  192.00 


The  union  did  not  attempt  to  dispute 
the  accuracy  of  the  above  quotation  or 
figures. 


The  information  of  the  Board  is  that  the 
majority  of  the  companies,  or  at  least, 
companies  employing  the  majority  of  the 
employees  of  the  companies  quoted  above, 
are  under  agreement  wdth  the  Union  herein 
involved.  None  of  them  have  currently  nor 
have  they  ever  had  a  six-hour  day  such  as 
that  secured  from  this  company  in  1952  and 
forfeited  in  1953. 

It  should  be  noted,  however,  that 
although  a  Conciliation  Board  recent  report 
has  recommended  no  increase  in  wage  rates 
quoted  above,  the  question  of  rates  is  still 
unsettled.  Thus  there  is  always  the  possi¬ 
bility  of  an  upward  revision,  in  which  case 
the  rates  of  the  several  companies  referred 
to  above  could  be  altered  to  an  extent  that 
would  leave  the  employees  of  this  com¬ 
pany  in  an  unfavourable  relative  position. 

The  Board  has  given  full  consideration 
to  this  possibility  but  is  of  the  opinion 
that,  inasmuch  as  it  will  be  possible  •  to 
reopen  negotiations  between  the  parties  to 
this  dispute  within  the  next  six  months, 
every  consideration  could  be  given  at  that 
time  to  such  an  eventuality. 

The  Board  has  looked  into  the  possi¬ 
bility  of  cost-of-living  index  changes 
warranting  a  change  in  the  wage  rates.  W^e 
have  compared  the  index  as  of  September 
1952  with  that  of  December  1954,  which 
indicates  a  rise  on  only  one-half  of  one 
point.  In  this  connection  we  may  also 
point  out  that,  where  an  employer  pro¬ 
vides  meals  and  sleeping  accommodation  as 
a  part  of  the  remuneration  for  services,  he 
is  absorbing  a  large  share  of  any  increase 
in  the  cost  of  living  which  would  other¬ 
wise  rest  solely  on  the  shoulders  of  the 
employee. 

The  Board  has  also  taken  into  account 
the  contention  of  the  Union  that  the 
employees  should  now  be  compensated  for 
the  forfeiture  of  the  shorter  work-w’eek  in 
1953,  and  that  the  $30  monthly  increase 
received  at  the  same  time  was  a  general 
monthly  increase  in  wage  rates  in  the  West 
Coast  shipping  industry  in  that  year,  and 
therefore  should  not  be  interpreted  as 
compensation  for  the  additional  two  hours 
work  per  day. 

It  is  the  opinion  of  the  Board  that  there 
was  at  that  time  a  mutually  agreed  con¬ 
dition  existing,  which  w'arranted  the  agree¬ 
ment  to  re-establish  the  former  eight-hour 
day.  While  we  do  not  propose  to  go  into 
the  matter,  we  have  reason  to  believe  that 
the  same  condition  W'hich  prompted  such 
agreement  still  exists. 

As  previously  stated,  the  so-called  six- 
hour  day  was  secured  by  the  Union  in  1952. 
It  was  secured  after  a  Conciliation  Board 
had  recommended  a  continuation  of  the 
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Gight^hour  day.  Aftsr  one  year  of  opera¬ 
tion  it  was  mutually  agreed  to  revert  to 
the  eight-hour  day. 

Apart  from  the  period  of  one  year  in 
operation  in  this  relatively  small  section 
of  the  industry  (involving  sixteen  men) 
there  is  not  now,  nor  has  there  ever  been, 
a  six-hour  day  agreement  with  this  com¬ 
pany  nor  with  any  of  its  competitors  in 
this  area. 

The  current  basic  wage,  as  previously 
shown,  is  the  same  as  that  paid  by  the 
three  larger  competitors  of  this  company, 
and  when  the  cargo  handling  time  monthly 
guarantee  of  S20  per  month  is  added,  the 
earnings  of  the  employees  of  this  company 
are  S20  in  excess  of  the  others. 

Recommendations 

In  the  light  of  all  the  above  facts,  the 
Board  can  find  no  justification  for  any 
increase  in  monthly  wage  rates,  except  as 
referred  to  in  a  later  recommendation  re 
the  elfare  Fund,  and  we  recommend 
accordingly. 

Overtime  Rates 

The  Board  finds  that  the  overtime  rates 
being  paid  by  competitive  shipping  com¬ 
panies  in  the  area  for  similar  classes  of 
employees,  is  currently,  SI. 17  per  hour.  A 
Conciliation  Board  has  recently  recom¬ 
mended  SI. 32.  The  Union  is  seeking  SI .50. 
The  matter  is  still  unsettled,  but,  should 
the  full  demands  of  the  Union  regarding 
overtime  be  finally  conceded,  the  rate  would 
be  the  same  as  that  now  being  paid  by  the 
company  herein  involved,  SI. 50  per  hour. 

In  the  light  of  the  above  facts,  the 
Board  recommends  no  increase  in  the 
present  overtime  rates. 

Welfare  Plan 

The  Board  agrees  with  the  Union  that 
in  keeping  with  the  modern  trend  in 
industry  they  should  have  a  Welfare  Plan, 
that  it  should  be  nation-wide,  or  at  least 
province-wide,  and  covering  the  shipping 
industry.  However,  the  proposal  of  the 
Union  that  a  trust  fund  be  built  up  at  the 
company’s  expense,  amounting  to  S6  per 
month  per  man,  and  held  in  trust  pending 
the  hoped-for  day  when  all,  or  a  majority 
of  the  B.C.  Shipping  Companies  are  pre¬ 
pared  to  establish  such  a  plan,  does  not 
appeal  to  the  Board  as  practicable  or  even 
reasonable. 

The  Board  is  of  the  opinion  that  a  more 
practicable  solution  to  the  problem,  could 
be  implemented,  one  which  would  serve  as 
a  beginning  towards  the  larger  plan  and 
would  at  the  same  time  provide  more 
immediate  welfare.  We  therefore  recom¬ 
mend  the  following: — 


The  parties  shall  meet  at  the  earliest 
reasonably  possible  opportunity  with  a 
view  to  examining  some  of  the  many 
welfare  plans  available;  drafting  an  agree¬ 
ment  to  establish  a  jointly-operated 
welfare  plan  covering  surgical  benefits; 
weekly  sickness  or  accident  indemnities, 
etc.  and  acceptable  to  both  parties.  We 
recommend  that  such  plan  be  set  up  so  as 
to  become  effective  not  later  than  May  1, 
1955.  Provided,  however,  that  not  more 
than  one-half  of  the  cost  of  any  plan 
adopted  shall  be  borne  by  either  party,  and 
further  provided  that  the  union  shall  at  its 
option  accept,  in  lieu  of  a  welfare  plan,  an 
increase  in  monthly  rates  of  ($2.50)  two 
dollars  and  fifty  cents  per  month  effective 
September  1,  1954. 

Respectfully  submitted. 

(Sgd.)  Robert  Hewitt, 
Chairman. 

(Sgd.)  T.  R.  Watt, 

Member. 

Dated  at  Vancouver,  B.C.  this  21st  da3r 
of  February  1955. 

Mr.  Hugh  Smith  will  submit  a  minority 
report. 

MINORITY  REPORT 

On  January  18,  1955,  you  were  pleased 
to  appoint  a  Conciliation  Board  to  inves¬ 
tigate  and  report  on  the  above  dispute. 
The  Board  was  constituted  as  follows: — 


R.  Hewitt, 

Esq., 

Vancouver, 

B.C., 

Chairman. 

T.  Watt, 

Esq., 

Vancouver, 

B.C., 

Employer  nominee-member. 


Hugh  Smith,  Esq.,  North  Burnaby, 
B.C.,  Employees  nominee-member. 

The  company  was  represented  by  Mr. 
J.  Lindsey  and  the  Union  was  represented 
by  Messrs.  Norm  Cunningham  and  Don 
O’Reilly. 

The  points  in  dispute  arose  out  of  a 
request  by  the  employees  for  revisions  in 
the  agreement  as  follows: 

1.  A  wage  increase  of  12J  per  cent  for 
all  employees  covered  by  this  agree¬ 
ment. 

2.  An  over-all  increase  in  the  overtime 
rate  of  12J  per  cent. 

3.  An  employer  contribution  of  20  cents 
per  man,  per  day,  to  be  deposited  to 
■a  union  welfare  plan. 

The  following  are  my  recommendations: 
1.  Wage  Increase 

Recommend  a  wage  increase  of  10  per 
cent  which,  I  believe,  would  bring  the 
employees  closer  to  prevailing  rates 
throughout  the  Province  of  British 
Columbia. 
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2.  Overtime  Bate 

In  order  to  be  consistent  with  the  other 
coast  companies  I  would  not  recommend  any 
increase  in  the  overtime  rate  at  this  time.  It 
has  been  pointed  out  that  the  major  coast 
companies  are  now  paying,  or  have  offered 
to  pay,  $1.32  per  hour  ovc'rtime  rate.  It  is 
for  that  reason  that  I  would  not  recommend 
any  cliange  in  the  present  rate  of  $1.50. 

3.  Welfare  Plan 

Tire  employees  spoke  for  some  length 
on  the  proposal  of  a  Welfare  Plan  and  it 
has  been  pointed  out  that  the  major  part 
of  Canada’s  shipping,  which  is  in  eastern 
Canada  and  is  represented  by  the  Sea¬ 
farers’  International  Union,  has  already 
been  granted  a  Welfare  Plan  on  the  same 
basis  as  reciuested  by  the  employees  here. 
It  has  also  been  pointed  out  that,  in  most 
cases,  seamen  have  no  medical  or  pension 
plan  benefits  of  any  consequence  on  coastal 
ships.  The  employees  representatives  have 
supplied  me  with  data  pertaining  to  the 
Plan  and,  having  gone  into  it  thoroughly, 
I  would  recommend  that  the  request  for  a 
Welfare  Plan  on  the  basis  proposed  by  the 
Union  be  granted. 

C  onclusion 

The  employer  continually  pleaded  in¬ 
ability  to  pay  as  his  reason  for  not  granting 
the  emploj'ees’  requests.  This  cannot  be 
recognized  as  a  basis  for  bargaining;  the 
point  is,  as  I  see  it,  whether  or  not  the 
requests  of  the  employees  are  reasonable 
and  justified. 


It  has  been  admitted  by  the  company 
that  in  1953  the  employees  took  a  step 
backwards  in  their  conditions  because  of 
the  statements  by  the  company  that  they 
could  not  can'y  on  their  business  unless 
certain  changes  were  made.  I  was  some- 
wTat  surprised  to  note  that  the  employees, 
who  had  been  on  a  six-hour  day,  thirty- 
hour  w’eek,  for  more  than  a  year,  voted 
to  return  to  the  eight-hour  day,  forty- 
hour  week,  in  an  attempt  to  solve  this 
problem  and  with  the  hope  that  it  would 
serve  to  better  relation  between  the  com¬ 
pany  and  the  Union. 

In  other  wmrds,  as  I  understand  it,  the 
employees  were  granted  an  increase  of  ,$30 
per  month  in  1953,  w’hich  \vas  compensa¬ 
tion  for  the  extra  hours  thej'  would  be 
required  to  put  in.  The  increase  in  the 
number  of  hours  -worked  was  ten  hours  a 
■week,  forty-four  hours  per  month  and 
therefore  $30  would  appear  to  be  poor 
compensation,  for  these  extra  hours.  An 
increase  at  this  time  would  in  my  opinion 
seem  quite  justified. 

The  discussions  during  the  hearings  w^ere 
at  all  times  amiable  and  the  relations 
between  the  company  and  the  Union 
seemed  very  good. 

This  is  a  Minority  Report. 

Respectfully  submitted. 

(Sgd.)  Hugh  Smith, 

Member. 


Report  of  Board  in  Dispute  between 

Bessborough  Hotel,  Saskatoon  (Canadian  National  Railways) 
and 

Canadian  Brotherhood  of  Railway  Employees  and  Other 
Transport  Workers 


The  Brotherhood  is  asking  for  an  in¬ 
crease  of  15  per  cent  across-the-board  for 
all  employees  of  the  bargaining  unit 
covered  by  the  collective  agreement,  which 
was  effective  for  -a  period  of  two  years 
from  August  1,  1953. 

A  conciliation  officer  was  appointed 
October  7,  1954,  in  connection  with  the 
matter  and  no  settlement  was  reached  and 
as  a  result  a  Conciliation  Board  was  set 
up  consisting  of  George  W.  McPhee, 
Chairman,  and  Emmett  Matthew  Hall, 
QC,  and  Thomas  McGregor  as  members. 
We  met  with  the  parties  on  March  7  and 
8  and  no  settlement  could  be  reached. 


We  therefore  present  our  findings  with 
reffirence  to  the  dispute.  We  find  that 
this  fixing  of  wages  for  employees  of  the 
Bessborough  Hotel  cannot  be  placed  in  the 
same  category  as  wages  of  the  Canadian 
National  Railway.  Mr.  Justice  R.  L. 
Kellock  in  his  arbitration  award  of 
December  18,  1950,  explicitly  states  so. 
The  same  opinion  was  expressed  by  Mr. 
Justice  J.  D.  Hyndman  on  March  12,  1952, 
in  a  Board  of  Conciliation  report  dealing 
with  wages  and  hours  of  work  of  employees 
of  the  Chateau  Laurier  at  Ottawa. 

It  has  been  established  that  the 
employees  of  the  Bessborough  Hotel  have 
been  accorded  substantial  increases  in 
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wages  since  1950  and  that  the  average 
hourly  earnings  of  these  employees  have 
increased  by  26-1  per  cent  in  that  period. 

It  has  been  alleged  and  we  believe  it  to 
be  true  that  to  grant  these  employees  the 
request  which  they  have  made  will  cost  the 
Bessborough  Hotel  $68,550  and  if  similar 
increases  were  made  to  other  hotel 
employees  not  covered  by  the  collective 
agreement  of  1953  a  further  sum  of  $6,900 
or  a  total  of  $i5,450.  The  operating 
revenue  of  the  hotel  for  1953  was  $1,013,355. 
The  operating  expenses  for  1953  including 
taxes  were  $968,205  leaving  a  surplus  of 
$37,988.  If  $75,450  were  added  to  the  oper¬ 
ating  expenses  of  the  hotel  by  virtue  of 
giving  the  increase  asked  for  in  this  appli¬ 
cation  the  hotel  would  on  the  basis  of  1953 
show  a  deficit  of  $37,015. 

How  could  this  deficit  be  met  by  the 
hotel?  There  are  only  two  ways  by 
which  it  could  be  done — increase  in  the 
price  of  meals  and  increased  rent  for  rooms. 
It  was  shown  that  room  rates  and  meal 
prices  are  now  at  such  a  figure  that  to 
increase  same  would  price  the  hotel  out  of 
the  market.  It  was  shown  by  Mr.  Finlay, 
Manager  of  the  hotel,  that  already  some 
permanent  patrons  have  moved  out  as  a 
result  of  the  last  increase  in  rates;  so 
increase  in  price  of  meals  and  room  rent 
is  out  of  the  question.  It  is  reasonable  to 
suggest,  therefore,  that  this  deficit  should 
be  saddled  on  the  Canadian  National  Rail¬ 
ways,  when  the  employees  of  this  hotel  in 
wages  and  earnings  compare  favourably 
with  those  that  apply  in  other  hotels  in 
the  province.  We  cannot  agree  to  that 
suggestion. 

Nothing  has  transpired  with  regard  to  the 
cost  of  living  or  working  conditions  since 
the  last  agreement  was  entered  into  on 
August  1,  1953,  to  justify  any  change  in 
the  agreement.  * 

We  feel  that  there  is  no  justification  for 
any  further  increase  in  the  wage  rate 
existing  at  the  present  time. 

Dated  at  Saskatoon,  Saskatchewan,  this 
9th  day  of  March,  A.D.  1955. 

Respectfully  submitted. 

(Sgd.)  George  W.  McPhee, 
Chairman. 

(Sgd.)  E.  M.  Hall, 

Member. 

MINORITY  REPORT 

The  Board  of  Conciliation  appointed  to 
deal  with  the  above  dispute  completed  its 
hearings  on  Tuesday,  March  8,  and 
adjourned  until  Wednesday,  March  9  at 
10  a.m.,  when  the  members  of  the  Board 
were  to  meet  and  consider  the  evidence 
which  had  been  presented  to  it  by  both 


During  March,  the  Minister  of  Labour 
received  the  majority  and  minority 
reports  of  the  Board  of  Conciliation  and 
Investigation  established  to  deal  with  a 
dispute  between  the  Canadian  Brother¬ 
hood  of  Railway  Employees  and  Other 
Transport  Workers  and  the  Bessborough 
Hotel,  Saskatoon  (Canadian  National 
Railways) . 

The  Board  was  under  the  chairman¬ 
ship  of  His  Honour  Judge  George  W. 
McPhee,  Moose  Jaw,  who  was  appointed 
by  the  Minister  in  the  absence  of  a 
joint  recommendation  from  the  other  two 
members,  Emmett  M.  Hall,  QC,  Sas¬ 
katoon,  and  T.  IMcGregor,  Winnipeg, 
nominees  of  the  company  and  union 
respectively. 

The  majority  report,  which  under  the 
provisions  of  tlie  Industrial  Relations  and 
Disputes  Investigation  Act  constitutes  the 
report  of  the  Board,  was  submitted  by 
the  Chairman  and  Mr.  Hall.  The 
minority  report  was  submitted  by  Mr. 
McGregor. 

The  texts  of  the  majority  and  minority 
reiiorts  are  reproduced  below. 


parties.  When  the  Board  met  on  Wednes¬ 
day,  instead  of  discussing  the  case,  the 
Chairman  read  a  completed  report  which 
had  been  agreed  to  by  the  Chairman  and 
the  employer’s  nominee,  and  which  they 
both  signed  after  it  had  been  read.  I 
asked  for  time  to  consider  their  submis¬ 
sion  before  giving  my  answer  as  to 
whether  I  could  or  could  not  sign  it,  and 
this  was  granted  on  the  understanding  that 
I  would  write  the  Chairman  before  March 
18.  However,  on  March  15  I  received  a 
letter  dated  March  10.  from  the  Chairman, 
reading  as  folloyvs: 

I  have  been  thinking  the  matter  over  and 
as  we  have  to  have  our  report  in  by  the 
loth  instant,  I  am  sending  same  in  and 
advising  Mr.  Maclean  that  you  will  forward 
your  minority  report  direct  to  him. 

I  want  to  get  this  matter  concluded  so 
far  as  I  am  concerned  so  that  I  can  keep 
within  the  date  suggested  to  me  by  the 
Department. 

This  action  of  the  Chairman  I  thought 
was  rather  high-handed  in  that  he  did  not 
wait  for  my  reply  and  took  it  upon  him¬ 
self  to  advise  you  that  I  would  forward  a 
Minority  Report  before  he  knew  that  a 
Minority  Report  would  be  necessary. 

It  transpires  however,  now  that  I  have 
had  time  to  read  the  Majority  Report  and 
study  the  evidence  submitted  I  can  say 
that  I  do  not  agree  with  its  findings,  and 
submit  the  following  as  my  recommenda¬ 
tion  for  a  basis  of  settling  the  dispute. 

(1)  Paragraph  3  of  the  Majority  Report 
reads  as  follows: 

We  therefore  present  our  findings  with 
reference  to  the  dispute:  We  find  that  this 
fixing  of  wages  for  employees  of  the  Bess¬ 
borough  Hotel  cannot  be  placed  in  the  same 
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category  as  wages  of  the  Canadian  National 
Railway.  Mr.  Justice  R.  L.  Kellock  in  his 
arbitration  award  of  December  18,  1950, 
explicitly  states  so.  The  same  opinion  was 
expressed  by  Mr.  Justice  J.  D.  Hyndman  on 
March  13.  1952,  in  a  Board  of  Conciliation 
report  dealing  with  wages  and  hours  of  work 
of  employees  of  the  Chateau  Laurier  at 
Ottawa. 

Because  Mr.  Justice  Kellock  and  Mr. 
Justice  Hyndman  expressed  the  above 
opinion  does  not  necessarily  mean  that  it 
is  correct.  We  cannot  disregard  the  evi¬ 
dence  submitted  to  this  Board,  which  shows 
very  definitehy  that  hotel  and  railway  wages 
had  in  actual  fact  moved  together  more 
often  than  separately,  and  particularly 
when  wage  reductions  were  involved.  The 
employees  therefore  have  a  valid  point 
when  they  argue  that  the  failure  of  hotel 
employees  to  share  in  increases  given 
recently  to  railway  employees  is  definitely 
a  ground  of  dissatisfaction  and  opinion 
expressed  in  the  Majority  Report  will  not 
contribute  anything  towards  the  elimination 
of  this  dissatisfaction. 

(2)  Paragraph  4  of  the  Majority  Report 
reads  as  follows: 

It  has  been  established  that  the  employees 
of  the  Bessborough  Hotel  have  been  accorded 
substantial  increases  in  w'ages  since  1950  and 
that  the  average  hourljr  earnings  of  these 
employees  have  increased  by  26  T  per  cent 
in  that  period. 

The  calculation  by  the  Company  that 
hourly  wage  rates  have  risen  by  26-1  per 
cent  takes  into  account  the  20  per  cent 
increase  occasioned  by  the  reduction  in  the 
work  week  to  40  hours.  Removing  this 
from  the  calculation,  however,  indicates 
that  take-home-pay  (the  only  matter 
referred  to  this  Board)  has  risen  only  by 
6-1  per  cent  while,  according  to  Govern¬ 
ment  figure,  the  price  index  has  risen  by 
12-9  per  cent.  On  the  basis  of  this  evidence 


alone  there  is  justification  for  a  general 
wage  increase  of  6-8  per  cent. 

(3)  Actual  compensation,  that  is,  take- 
home-pay  of  the  Bessborough  Hotel 
employees  was,  in  accordance  with  the 
company’s  own  figaires,  increased  by  6-1 
per  cent  since  1950,  whereas  during  this 
same  period  wages  in  hotels  generally  (as 
is  shown  in  figures  prepared  by  the  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Labour  Economic  and  Research 
Branch)  rose  by  20-6  per  cent.  The  rela¬ 
tive  position  of  Bessborough  Hotel 
employees  has  therefore  deteriorated  by 
14-5  per  cent  when  compared  with  hotels 
generally  over  all  of  Canada. 

(4)  In  Paragraph  No.  45  of  the  com¬ 
pany’s  brief  they  show  that  the  average 
hourly  earnings  of  Bessborough  Hotel 
employees  was  99-2  cents  on  June  1,  1954, 
and  they  indicated  to  the  Board  that  this 
average  would  now  be  SI  per  hour.  In 
the  employees  rebuttal  they  stated  that 
“the  lowest  hourly  labour  rate  paid  by  the 
City  of  Saskatoon  is  $1.13  per  hour”.  It 
is  apparent,  therefore,  that  on  the  average 
the  Bessborough  Hotel  employees  are  13 
cents  per  hour  below  the  City  of  Saskatoon 
lowest  hourly  rate. 

After  considering  all  of  the  evidence  sub¬ 
mitted  to  the  Board  by  both  parties,  I 
feel  that  the  emplo3mes  have  established  a 
claim  for  an  across-the-board  increase  at 
this  time,  and  as  a  basis  of  settling  the 
dispute  I  would  recommend  a  general  wage 
increase  of  6  per  cent,  which  approximates 
the  rise  in  the  cost-of-living  price  index 
since  they  received  their  last  general  in¬ 
crease  as  outlined  in  number  (2)  of  this 
report. 

Respectfullj^  .submitted. 

(Sgd.)  T.  McGregor, 

•  Member. 


Report  of  Board  in  Dispute  between 

Jasper  Park  Lodge  (Canadian  National  Railways) 
and 

Canadian  Brotherhood  of  Railway  Employees  and  Other 
Transport  Workers 


On  the  22nd  day  of  February,  A.D.  1955, 
the  Board  of  Conciliation  and  Investiga¬ 
tion  met  at  the  Court  House  in  the  City 
of  Edmonton,  to  hear  submissions  of  the 
Canadian  Brotherhood  of  the  Railwaj^ 
Emplovmes  and  Other  Transport  Workers 


for  a  15-per-cent  wage  increase  across  the 
Board  for  all  of  the  employees  of  the 
bargaining  unit.  The  submission  on  behalf 
of  the  Brotherhood  was  made  by  Mr. 
Allison  and  on  behalf  of  the  Jasper  Park 
Lodge  by  Mr.  Cornforth. 
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Background  of  the  Dispute. 

This  dispute  was  dealt  with  by  Mr.  G.  R. 
Currie,  the  Conciliation  Officer,  on  the  11th 
day  of  November,  A.D.  1954,  but  the 
parties  at  that  time  were  unable  to  reach 
an  agreement.  Consequently  the  Board 
of  Conciliation  and  Investigation  was 
appointed,  consisting  of  Mr.  S.  H.  McCuaig, 
of  the  City  of  Edmonton,  in  the  Prov¬ 
ince  of  Alberta,  and  Mr.  J.  L.  MacPherson 
of  the  City  of  Calg  ary,  in  the  Province  of 
Alberta,  and  Mr.  Alexander  Dubensky  of 
the  City  of  Edmonton,  in  the  Province 
of  Alberta  (Chairman).  Originally  the 
Brotherhood  based  their  claim  for  a  15- 
per-cent  wage  increase  on  the  basis  that 
the  employees  of  Jasper  Park  Lodge  should 
be  regarded  in  the  same  category  as  rail¬ 
way  employees  generally.  It  was  on  this 
basis  that  the  Jasper  Park  Lodge  pre¬ 
pared  their  brief.  However,  at  the  hearing 
of  the  dispute  the  Brotherhood  abandoned 
this  -^dew  and  proceeded  on  the  grounds 
that  a  15-per-cent  wage  increase  was  justi¬ 
fied  because  the  rates  paid  to  the  Jasper 
Park  Lodge  employees  lagged  behind  the 
prevailing  rates  for  similar  classification.  As 
a  result  of  this  change  on  the  part  of  the 
Brotherhood,  the  employer’s  brief  to  a 
large  extent  did  deal  with  the  issues  as 
set  out  in  the  employees  brief.  This 
matter  was  clarified  at  the  outset  of  the 
hearing  and  the  employers’  representatives 
stated  that  they  were  prepared  to  meet  the 
Brotherhood’s  brief  without  the  necessity 
of  adjoining  to  reconsider  their  position. 

Classification  of  Employees 

The  employees  of  the  Jasper  Park 
Lodge  total  approximately  55  people  of 
various  classifications,  such  as,  plumbers, 
electricians,  steam  fitters,  carpenters  and 
labourers.  Due  to  the  fact  that  these 
people  are  employed  in  an  enterprise  which 
is  unique,  it  was  difficult  to  resolve  their 
problem.  These  people  are  employees  of 
the  Dominion  Government  and  as  such  are 
restricted  to  a  certain  extent  in  their 
methods  of  enforcing  and  carrying  out  their 
wage  demands.  People  in  that  category 
are  usually  referred  to  as  “prevailing  rate 
employees”.  It  was  therefore  necessary  to 
find  suitable  comparisons  in  order  to  deter¬ 
mine  whether  or  not  the  rates  of  pay 
“prevailing  rate  employees”  was  in  fact 
lagging  behind.  All  parties  agreed  that  it 
was  difficult  to  prepare  a  suitable  com¬ 
parison  for  this  purpose.  It  was  contended 
by  the  employers  that  on  the  first  day  of 
November,  A.D.  1953,  a  40-hour  week  was 
adopted  by  the  Jasper  Park  Lodge,  which 
reduction  in  working  hours  meant  an 
increase  in  payroll  of  10-4  per  cent.  This 


During  March,  tlie  Minister  of  Labour 
received  the  unanimous  report  of  the 
Board  of  Conciliation  and  Investiga¬ 
tion  established  to  deal  with  a  dispute 
between  the  Canadian  Brotherhood  of 
Railway  Employees  and  Other  Transport 
Workers  and  Jasper  Path  Lodge,  Alberta 
(Canadian  National  Railways). 

The  Board  was  under  the  chairman¬ 
ship  of  Alexander  Dubensky,  Edmonton, 
who  was  appointed  by  the  Minister  in 
the  absence  of  a  joint  recommendation 
from  the  other  two  members,  Stanley  H. 
klcCuaig,  QC,  Edmonton,  and  J.  L. 
MacPherson,  Calgary,  nominees  of  the 
company  and  union  respectively. 

The  text  of  the  report  is  reproduced 
below. 


percentage  increase  w'as  then  applied  to  the 
table  contained  on  page  nine  of  the 
emplojmes  brief  which  showed  that  Jasper 
Park  employees  fell  into  the  category 
of  a  group  which  was  paid  a  higher  rate 
of  wage  than  the  majority  of  the  employees 
referred  to  in  this  table.  Mr.  Allison’s  con¬ 
tention  was  that  the  adoption  of  the 
40-hour  w'eek,  although  it  showed  a 
percentage  increase  in  the  payroll,  did  not 
on  the  other  hand  increase  the  take-home 
pay  of  the  employees.  It  is  the  opinion 
of  the  Board  that  although  the  adoption 
of  a  shorter  working  week  is  a  real  benefit 
it  is  not  accurate  to  say  that  it  is  an 
increase  in  the  take-home  pay.  The 
employees  were  unable  to  produce  any 
comparison  to  show  conclusively  that  the 
wages  of  the  employees  at  Jasper  Park 
Lodge  were  out  of  line  with  the  prevailing 
rates.  The  table  prepared  by  the  employees 
did  not  take  into  account  the  working 
conditions  of  Jasper  Park  emplojmes,  which 
differ  considerably  from  the  examples  pro¬ 
duced  by  the  Brotherhood.  Firstly,  the 
employees  at  Jasper  Park  Lodge  during  the 
operating  season  receive  free  meals  and 
lodging,  which  for  income  tax  purposes  is 
valued  at  S29.50  per  month.  Secondly,  that 
for  the  period  of  time  which  the  hotel  is 
not  in  operation  the  employees  continue  to 
receive  free  lodging  but  pay  a  nominal 
sum  of  $1.50  per  day  for  their  meals. 

It  also  became  apparent  during  the 
hearing  that  the  percentage  of  labour  turn¬ 
over  was  very  low  and  the  Board  is  of  the 
opinion  that  this  low  percentage  indicates 
that  the  employees  are  satisfied  with  the 
working  conditions  and  the  rates  of  pay. 
The  Board  is  of  the  opinion  that  the 
employees  are  individuals  and  as  such  have 
freedom  of  mobility  and  even  though  some 
of  the  classifications  are  in  demand  in 
other  industries,  yet  these  employees  have 
chosen  to  remain,  which  again  indicated  to 
the  Board  that  the  work  force  is  stable 
due  to  the  wages  and  w'orking  conditions. 
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Decision 

The  Board  is  unanimous  in  its  decision 
that  a  15-per-cent  increase  in  wages  across 
the  Board  is  not  warranted  at  this  time 
for  the  following  reasons: — 

(i)  The  rates  are  not  out  of  line  with 
the  prevailing  rates  when  the  perquisites 
enjo5red  by  these  employees  are  taken  into 
account. 

(ii)  The  percentage  of  labour  turn-over 
is  low,  indicating  satisfaction  on  the  part 
of  the  labour  force. 


(iii)  That  there  was  no  evidence  pro¬ 
duced  by  the  employees  to  substantiate  a 
15  per  cent  wage  increase. 

All  of  which  is  respectfully  submitted. 

(Sgd.)  A.  Dubenskt, 
Chairman. 

(Sgd.)  J.  L.  MacPherson, 
Member. 

(Sgd.)  S.  H.  McCuaig, 
Member. 


Report  of  Board  in  Dispute  between 

Vancouver  Hotel  Company  Limited  (Canadian  National 

Railways-Canadian  Pacific  Railway  Company) 

and 

Canadian  Brotherhood  of  Railway  Employees  and 
Other  Transport  Workers 


The  Board  of  Conciliation  in  the  above 
dispute,  having  been  appointed  under  your 
liand  and  seal  the  27th  day  of  December 
1954.  having  heard  the  parties  and  having 
considered  the  issues  in  dispute,  begs  leave  to 
report  its  findings  and  recommendations. 

The  proceedings  concern  the  Vancouver 
Hotel  Company  Limited  and  its  employees, 
except  those  in  the  occupational  classifica¬ 
tions  set  out  in  Article  1  of  a  collective 
.agreement  dated  24th  November  1953 
between  the  Vancouver  Hotel  Company 
Limited  and  the  Canadian  Brotherhood  of 
Railway  Employees  and  Other  Transport 
Workers. 

The  issues  before  the  Board  of  Concilia¬ 
tion  were  requests  by  the  Union  for:— 

(1)  a  15  per  cent  increase  in  rates  of 
pay  for  all  employees  covered  by  the 
agreement; 

(2)  eight  statutory  holidays  with  pay  for 
both  monthly-  and  hourly-rated 
employees  (the  monthly-rated 
employees  presently  receive  seven 
such  holidays;  the  hourly-rated 
employees  receive  none) ; 

(3)  an  increase  in  the  annual  vacation 
program  whereby  vacations  would  be 
available  as  follows: 

(a)  one  day’s  vacation  per  twenty- 
five  days  of  service  or  major 
portion  thereof  during  the  first 
year  of  service; , 

(b)  after  the  first  year’s  and  until 
the  completion  of  ten  years’  ser¬ 
vice,  ten  consecutive  working 
days; 


During  March,  the  Minister  of  Labour 
received  the  majority  and  minority 
report.s  of  the  Board  of  Conciliation  and 
Investigation  established  to  deal  with  a 
dispute  ^  between  the  Canadian  Brother¬ 
hood  of  Railway  Employees  and  Other 
Transport  Workers  and  the  Vancouver 
Hotel  Company  Limited  ((Canadian 
National  Railways-Canadian  Pacific  Rail¬ 
way  Company) . 

The  Board  was  under  the  chairman¬ 
ship  of  Prof.  A.  W.  R.  Carrothers, 
\  anoouver,  who  was  appointed  by  the 
Minister  in  the  absence  of  a  joint  recom¬ 
mendation  from  the  other  two  members, 
C.  George  Robson  and  George  Home’ 
both  of  Vancouver,  nominees  of  the  com¬ 
pany  and  union  respectively. 

The  majority  report,  which  under  the 
provisions  of  the  Industrial  Relations  and 
Disputes  Investigation  Act  constitutes  the 
report  of  the  Board,  was  submitted  by  the 
Chairman  and  IMr.  Home.  The  minority 
report  was  submitted  by  Mr.  Robson. 

The  texts  of  the  majority  and  minority 
reports  are  reproduced  below. 


(c)  after  ten  years’  but  less  than 
fifteen  years’  service,  fifteen  con¬ 
secutive  working  days;  and 

(d)  after  fifteen  years’  service, 
twenty  consecutive  working  days; 

(4)  eighteen  days’  pay  per  year  for  time 
lost  on  account  of  sickness,  unused 
sick  leave  to  be  cumulative  from 
year  to  year  up  to  a  total  of  sixty 
days; 

(5)  inclusion  within  the  scope  of  the 
agreement  of  certain  classifications 
now  excluded;  and 

(6)  adjustment  of  rates  for  bartenders. 
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(1)  IT'agres 

The  case  for  a  15  per  cent  across-the- 
board  wage  increase  was  based  on  the 
fodowing  arguments:  (a)  although  there 
have  been  wage  adjustments  there  has 
been  no  general  wage  increase  to  the 
employees  of  the  Hotel  Vancouver  since 
1950;  during  the  period  1950-1953  rates  for 
hotel  employees  generally  increased  by 
20-6  per  cent  and  prices  of  consumer 
goods  rose  10-2  per  cent  from  an  index 
of  105-9  to  116-7  (October  figures);  (b) 
because  the  Hotel  Vancouver  is  the  only 
first-class  hotel  in  Vancouver  offering  a 
wide  range  of  superior  services,  its 
employees  can  expect  to  lead  the  field  and 
eiroy  a  differential  in  wages  over  the  rates 
paid  in  other  hotels  in  the  areas;  the 
differential  once  enjoyed  (e.g.  1948)  has 
shrunk  and  in  some  job  classifications  has 
disappeared;  (c)  the  wage  changes  for 
Hotel  Vancouver  emploj-ees  have  not  kept 
pace  with  those  paid  to  fellow  employees 
on  the  railways  of  the  parent  companies; 
(d)  the  hotel  business  in  Vancouver  has 
shown  improvements  in  1951  and  1952  over 
1950:  and  (e)  other  hotel  employees  in 
A  ancouver  have  enjoyed  w-age  increases  this 
year  (10  per  cent  effective  1st  August  1954). 

The  case  for  a  maintenance  of  wage 
rates  was  based  on  the  following  argu¬ 
ments  ; 

(a)  the  annual  cost  of  the  requested 
wage  increase  to  employees  covered  by  the 
agreement  would  be  about  8191,000  and  to 
all  employees  would  be  about  $218,000; 

(b)  the  wages  and  working  -conditions  of 
hotel  employees  have  no  connection  or 
comparability  with  the  wages  and  working 
conditions  of  railway  employees;  the  rates 
of  wages  in  the  Hotel  Vancouver  ought 
not  to  be  tied  to  the  rates  of  wages  for 
non-operating  railway  employees  and  have 
not  been  so  tied  since  1950; 

(c)  the  rates  of  pay  of  hotel  employees 
are  properly  comparable  only  with  those 
of  other  hotel  emplotmes  in  the  area,  with 
whom  the  employees  of  the  Hotel  Van¬ 
couver  generally  compare  favourably; 

(d)  wage  adjustments  of  5-4  per  cent  of 
the  payroll  affecting  about  90  per  cent  of 
the  employees  in  1951,  and  wage  adjust¬ 
ments  of  3-8  per  cent  in  1952  and  -36  per 
cent  in  1953.  together  with  the  adoption 
of  the  44-hour  week  in  1952  and  the  40- 
hour  week  in  1953,  have  resulted  in  a  17-7 
per  cent  increase  in  the  annual  payroll  rate 
prior  to  1st  December  1951; 

(e)  the  Consumer  Price  Index  has  risen 
only  from  115-4  in  July  1953,  the  date  of 
the  agreement  being  renegotiated,  to  116-8 
in  September  1954. 


The  fundamental  difficulty  in  evaluating 
and  reconciling  the  various  arguments  of 
the  parties  is  that  there  is  no  clear  basis 
of  comparison  by  which  a  fair  wage  for 
the  employees  of  the  Hotel  Vancouver  may 
be  determined;  each  party  advanced 
rational  bases  of  camparison  favouring  its 
interests;  in  all  reference  was  made  to 
wages,  hours  and  working  conditions  in 
manufacturing,  in  the  hotel  industry  both 
local  and  national,  in  laundries,  in  restau¬ 
rants,  and  in  the  non-running  railway 
trades.  The  problem  is  aggravated  by 
such  factors  as  the  fact  that  some  employees 
are  in  receipt  of  gratuities  in  varying  and 
undetermined  amounts,  some  employees 
receive  one  to  three  meals  a  day  either 
without  charge  or  at  a  nominal  charge, 
some  employees  receive  free  lodging,  pen¬ 
sion  benefits  are  available,  and  employees 
who  meet  the  service  qualification  are 
entitled  to  free  railway  transportation. 
Any  conclusion  respecting  a  fair  rate  of 
wages  depends  on  the  selection  of  premises  ; 
and  although  the  arguments  advanced  by 
each  party  have  validity  none  provides  an 
irrefutable  basis  for  determining  a  fair 
wage. 

As  to  the  union’s  arguments;  (a)  the 
general  level  of  wages  at  the  Hotel  Van¬ 
couver  has  increased  since  1950  by  9-56 
per  cent  after  a  4  cent  statutory  wage 
increase  of  that  year,  and  the  work  week 
has  been  cut  by  16-7  per  cent;  (b) 
although  the  Hotel  Vancouver  offers  cer¬ 
tain  exclusive  services  it  must  compete  for 
patrons  for  many  of  its  services  within  the 
hotel  industry  in  Vancouver;  (c)  since  1950 
arbitrators  and  conciliators  have  consis¬ 
tently  separated  hotel  employees  from  rail¬ 
way  employees;  (d)  the  profit  picture  of 
the  Hotel  Vancouver  is  as  follows  (infor¬ 
mation  filed  by  the  employer) : 

Return  on 
Investment 


1946  .  2.37 

1947  .  3.11 

1948  .  1.70 

1949  .  2.34 

19.50 .  1.67 

1951  .  2.27 

1952  .  3.29 

1953  .  3.50 

1946-1953  (average) .  2.53; 


these  figures  exclude  interest  on  invest¬ 
ment;  (e)  although  wage  increases  were 
gained  by  other  hotel  employees  in  Van¬ 
couver  in  1954  wages  in  the  Hotel 
Vancouver  are  generally  above  the  average 
level  of  wages  in  Vancouver  hotels. 
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As  to  the  employer’s  arguments:  (a)  the 
calculation  of  the  annual  cost  of  the 
requested  wage  increase  was  not  questioned 
by  the  union  and  is  not  questioned  here; 
(b)  the  employees  as  a  matter  of  fact  are 
employed  by  a  company  owned  by  the 
railways;  and  the  rates  of  wages  of  hotel 
employees  were  at  one  time  “tied”  to 
railway  rates  and  hotel  employees  presently 
enjoy  certain  “railway”  benefits  such  as 
pension  plan,  medical  plan  and  railway 
transportation  privileges;  (c)  the  quality  of 
service  and  services  in  the  Hotel  Van¬ 
couver  in  significant  aspects  is  either 
higher  than  or  not  comparable  with  that 
in  other  hotels  in  Vancouver;  it  is  a 
matter  of  conjecture  as  to  the  extent  to 
w'hich  that  quality  is  attributable  to  the 
occupants  of  the  various  job  classifica¬ 
tions;  (d)  although  since  1950  there  have 
been  wage  adjustments,  notably  in  1951 
and  1952,  and  the  work  week  has  been 
shortened  from  48  hours  to  40  hours,  there 
has  been  no  over-all  wage  increase  since 
1950;  and  (e)  the  Consumer  Price  Index 
figures  are  not  questioned. 

After  considering  the  evidence  and  argu¬ 
ments  of  the  parties,  both  written  and  oral, 
and  after  deliberating,  we  recommend  that 
the  rate  of  wages  in  all  classifications  be 
increased  3  per  cent  as  being  fair  in  all 
the  circumstances  put  before  the  Board. 

(2)  Statutory  Holidays 

We  recommend  no  change  in  the  provi¬ 
sions  for  statutory  holidays  for  either  the 
monthly-rated  or  hourly-rated  employees. 

(3)  Vacations 

(a)  We  recommend  that  the  vacation 
entitlement  of  all  employees  with 
less  than  three  years’  service  be 
governed  by  the  provisions  of  the 
British  Columbia  Annual  Holidays 
Act  RSBC  1948,  c.  13  as  amended, 
in  order  that  the  employees  of  the 
Hotel  Vancouver  may  have  the  same 
vacation  privileges  as  employees  of 
other  hotels  in  British  Columbia 
governed  by  the  Annual  Holidays 
Act. 

(b)  We  recommend  that  employees  wdth 
three  years’  and  up  to  fifteen  years’ 
service  receive  two  weeks’  (ten  con¬ 
secutive  working  days’)  vacation  per 
year. 

(c)  We  recommend  that  employees  with 
fifteen  years’  service  or  over  receive 
three  weeks’  (fifteen  consecutive 
working  days’)  vacation  per  year. 

(4)  Sick  Leave  With  Pay 

We  recommend  no  sick  leave  program. 


(5)  Inclusion  within  the  Scope  of  the 
Agreement  of  Certain  Classifications 
now  Excluded 

We  understand  that  the  scope  of  the 
agreement  may  be  enlarged  to  include 
classifications  now  excluded  either  by  the 
alteration  by  the  Canada  Labour  Relations 
Board  of  the  description  of  the  unit  in  the 
certificate  of  bargaining  authority  of  the 
union  or  by  the  parties  agreeing  to  the 
inclusion  in  the  agreement  of  the  classifi¬ 
cations  in  question.  We  therefore  make  no 
recommendation  respecting  the  inclusion 
within  the  scope  of  the  agreement  of 
certain  classifications  now  excluded. 

(6)  Adjustment  of  Rates  for  Bartenders 

We  recommend  that  the  wage  rate  for 

bartenders  be  raised  to  the  general  going 
rate  of  wages  for  bartenders  in  the  hotel 
industry  in  the  Vancouver  area. 

Dated  at  Vancouver,  B.C.,  this  10th  day 
of  March  1955. 

(Sgd.)  A.  W.  R.  Carrothers, 
Chairman. 

(Sgd.)  George  Home, 

Member. 

MINORITY  REPORT 

Sir: 

The  union  placed  six  requests  before  the 
Board — 

1.  For  a  general  wage  increase  of  15  per 
cent. 

2.  For  additional  statutory  holidaj^s  with 
pay. 

3.  For  improved  vacations  with  pay. 

4.  For  accumulative  sick  leave,  with  pay. 

5.  For  the  inclusion  within  the  scope  of 
the  agreement,  of  certain  classifica¬ 
tions  now  excluded. 

6.  Adjustment  of  bartenders’  rates. 

All  members  of  the  Board  have  agreed 
on  the  recommendations  concerning  items 
2,  4,  5  and  6  above.  I  find  myself  in 
disagreement  with  the  majority  of  the 
Board  in  regard  to  items  1  and  3,  and 
recommend  as  follows: — 

Wages 

The  union’s  main  contention  was  that  in 
the  last  four  years  the  differential  between 
the  wage  rates  paid  at  the  Vancouver 
Hotel  and  other  hotels  in  the  Vancouver 
area  has  been  diminished.  The  Company, 
on  the  other  hand,  contends  that  there  are 
not  now,  and  never  were,  grounds  for  the 
existence  of  a  differential  between  this  hotel 
and  other  hotels  in  the  area  which  supply 
first-class  accommodation,  and  that  if  a 
defferential  has  existed,  it  arose  out  of  the 
maladjustment  created  by  the  settlement 
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that  was  reached  with  the  union  in  1948. 
The  Companj^  placed  figures  before  the 
Board  showing  the  earnings  of  certain 
employees  of  the  Vancouver  and  Georgia 
Hotels,  who  perform  comparable  duties. 
In  almost  all  of  those  cases  where  a  com¬ 
parison  could  be  drawn,  the  rates  paid  at 
the  \ancouver  Hotel  were  in  excess  of 
those  paid  at  the  Georgia  Hotel.  Of  the 
309  employees  at  the  Vancouver  Hotel 
who  performed  duties  which  were  com¬ 
parable  to  those  performed  by  employees 
employed  at  the  Georgia  Hotel,  the  average 
wage  rates  of  employees  of  the  Vancouver 
Hotel  (including  value  of  lodging  and 
meals)  was  approximately  87  per  month  in 
excess  of  the  rates  paid  at  the  Georgia 
Hotel.  In  addition,  the  employees  of  the 
Vancouver  Hotel  enjoy  other  benefits  which 
are  not  available  to  employees  of  the 
Georgia  Hotel.  Evidence  w'as  also  filed 
with  the  Board  to  show'  that  between  1946 
and  1953,  the  average  return  on  capital 
invested  and  employed  by  the  Vancouver 
Hotel  Company  Limited  was  2-53  per  cent. 
The  year  1953  wns  the  most  favourable 
j ear  reported  and  in  that  year  the  return 
to  the  Company  was  3^  per  cent.  It  should 
be  obvious  that  this  is  a  very  modest 
return  on  the  moneys  invested  in  this  hotel. 
The  union  argues  that,  because  the  Van¬ 
couver  Hotel  is  the  largest  hotel  in  the 
area  and  provides  the  most  extensive  and 
elaborate  facilities,  it  therefore  attracts 
employees  of  a  higher  skill  than  do  other 
hotels  in  the  area.  Because  of  this,  the 
union  argues  that  Hotel  Vancouver 
employees  should  be  paid  a  higher  rate  of 
pay.  This  is  not  a  convincing  argument 
because  if  it  is  carried  to  its  logical  con¬ 
clusion,  it  would  result  in  wage  rates  vary¬ 
ing  up  and  down  with  the  cost  and  extent 
of  the  hotel  facilities  provided.  The 
employer  answered  this  argument  by  saying 
that  it  has  no  difficulty  in  obtaining 
employees  suitable  to  its  needs.  Under 
these  circumstances,  and  because  the  wages 
paid  by  the  employer  in  this  instance 
already  exceed  those  paid  by  other  first- 
class  hotels  in  the  area,  I  recommend  no 
general  wage  increase  at  this  time. 


The  union  contends,  however,  that  in 
some  instances  the  rates  paid  at  the  Van¬ 
couver  Hotel  are  less  than  the  correspond¬ 
ing  rates  paid  for  the  same  duties  at  the 
Georgia  Hotel,  or  where  there  is  no  direct 
comparison  with  the  Georgia  Hotel,  below 
the  rates  paid  in  comparable  outside  in¬ 
dustry.  I  therefore  recommend  that, 
where  these  inconsistencies  do  occur,  the 
union  and  the  Company  negotiate  with  a 
view  to  bringing  the  wages  of  these 
employees  at  the  Vancouver  Hotel  into  line 
w’ith  the  rates  paid  at  the  Georgia  Hotel, 
or  where  there  is  no  direct  comparison  w'ith 
the  Georgia  Hotel,  into  line  with  the  wages 
paid  in  comparable  outside  industry. 

Vacations 

The  union  placed  before  the  Board  a 
request  that  the  vacation  program  be 
improved  by  granting  a  third  and  fourth 
w'eek  of  vacation  with  pay,  and  by 
improving  the  provisions  of  the  present 
contract  relating  to  the  one-  and  two-week 
vacation  periods.  I  join  with  the  majority 
of  the  Board  in  recommending  that  the 
first  W'eek  of  vacation  be  governed  by  the 
pro\  isions  contained  in  the  British 
Columbia  Annual  Holidays  Act  and 
that  suitable  phraseology  be  incorporated 
in  the  present  contract  to  give  effect  to 
this  recommendation.  I  also  concur  in 
the  recommendation  of  the  majority  of  the 
Board  that  the  two-week-vacation  privilege 
(10  consecutive  working  days)  be  extended 
to  employees  after  the  completion  of  three 
years’  service  with  the  Company,  instead 
of  after  five  years  as  is  now  provided  by 
the  contract.  I  do  not  agree,  however, 
with  the  majority  recommendation  that 
three  weeks’  vacation  be  granted  after 
fifteen  years  of  service.  Other  employees 
engaged  in  the  hotel  industry  in  Vancouver 
do  not  receive  the  third  week  of  vacation 
and  in  only  a  minority  of  cases  is  it  found 
in  other  industries.  Under  these  circum¬ 
stances,  I  recommend  against  granting  this 
request  at  this  time. 

Respectfully  submitted  this  9th  day  of 
March,  A.D.  1955. 

(Sgd.)  C.  George  Robson, 
Member. 


An  analysis  by  the  National  Industrial  Conference  Board  of  the  membership  of  the 
123  AFL  and  30  CIO  unions  that  will  be  united  in  the  proposed  merger  of  the  two 
federations  shows  that  67  per  cent  of  the  total  membership  belong  to  unions  that  are 
either  industrially  organized  or  that  combine  craft  and  industrial  unionism.  The  remain¬ 
ing  33  per  cent  are  in  strictly  craft  organizations. 
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Report  of  Board  in  Dispute  between 

Canadian  National  Railways  (Atlantic,  including 
Newfoundland  District,  Central  and  Western  Regions) 
and 

Brotherhood  of  Locomotive  Firemen  and  Enginemen 


The  Report  of  the  Board  of  Conciliation 
and  Investigation  constituted  under  date 
of  April  7,  1954,  for  the  investigation  of 
the  above-mentioned  dispute  is  respect¬ 
fully  set  forth  as  follows: — 

The  dispute  between  the  parties  falls 
into  three  sections.  The  first  of  these 
contains  ten  proposals  of  rule  and  rate 
changes;  and  the  second  is  an  Appendix 
to  those  ten  proposals.  This  Appendix 
itself  comprehends  several  changes  in  the 
working  rules  existing  between  the  parties. 
The  foregoing  are  all  from  the  union. 
The  third  section  is  a  submission  by  the 
company  and  it  contains  a  number  of 
proposals  for  changes  in  rates  and  rules. 

The  Board  held  several  meetings  with 
the  parties  in  the  month  of  June  1954, 
some  at  Montreal  and  some  at  Ottawa. 
Each  party  to  the  dispute  fully  and  force¬ 
fully  presented  its  views.  It  shortly 
developed  that  the  collection  of  proposals 
contained  in  the  Appendix  were,  in  the 
eyes  of  the  employees,  of  prime  import¬ 
ance.  It  became  clear,  also,  that  the 
changes  desired,  as  set  forth  in  the 
Appendix,  were  such  as  to  affect  the  work¬ 
ing  conditions  of  locomotive  engineers  in 
the  emploj"  of  the  company;  and  the 
engineers,  of  course,  were  not  represented 
before  the  Board.  The  company  took  the 
position  with  respect  to  these  Appendix 
proposals  that  it  would  be  satisfied  with 
whatever  arrangement  might  be  effected 
between  the  Brotherhood  of  Locomotive 
Engineers  and  the  Brotherhood  of  Loco¬ 
motive  Firemen  and  Enginemen.  Since, 
however,  the  engineers  wmre  not  repre¬ 
sented  before  this  Board,  it  was  difficult 
to  see  how  the  two  bodies  of  employees 
could  be  got  together  to  effect  a  settle¬ 
ment.  The  company  and  the  Brotherhood 
of  Locomotive  Engineers  were  under  agree¬ 
ment  with  each  other  with  respect  to  the 
very  matters  dealt  with  in  the  ikppendix 
and  this  agreement  was  to  remain  in  effect 
until  November  1.  1954. 

At  the  conclusion  of  the  several  meet¬ 
ings  in  June,  referred  to  above,  the  rep¬ 
resentatives  of  the  employees  herein  agreed 
that  the  proceedings  before  this  Board  be 
suspended  until  such  time  as  the  above- 
mentioned  agreement  between  the  company 
and  the  Brotherhood  of  Locomotive  Engi¬ 


During  March,  the  IMinister  of  Labour 
received  the  unanimous  report  of  the 
Board  of  Conciliation  and  Investiga¬ 
tion  established  to  deal  wdth  a  di.spute 
between  the  Brotherhood  of  Locomotive 
Firemen  and  Enginemen,  and  the  Cana¬ 
dian  National  Railways  (Atlantic,  in¬ 
cluding  Newfoundland  District,  Central 
and  Western  Region). 

The  Board  was  under  the  chairman¬ 
ship  of  the  Hon.  Mr.  Justice  Ralph 
ilaybank,  Winnipeg,  who  rvas  appointed 
by  the  IMinister  in  the  absence  of  a 
joint  recommendation  from  the  other  two 
members,  T.  R.  Meighen,  QC,  Montreal, 
and  the  Hon,  A.  W.  Roebuck,  QC, 
Ottarva,  nominees  of  the  company  and 
union  respectively. 

The  text  of  the  report  is  reproduced 
below. 


neers  be  re-opened,  and  the  company 
agreed  that  it  would  then  make  the 
Appendix  proposals  the  subject  of  negotia¬ 
tion  between  it  and  the  Brotherhood  of 
Locomotive  Enginee'rs.  It  was  understood 
that  the  Brotherhood  of  Locomotive 
Firemen  and  Enginemen  would  be  brought 
into  such  negotiations  so  that  the  two 
unions  might  effect  a  settlement  mutually 
satisfactory  with  respect  to  the  matters 
contained  in  the  Appendix.  Accordingly, 
the  whole  dispute  referred  to  this  Board 
was  left  in  abeyance  until  the  Brotherhood 
of  Locomotive  Firemen  and  Enginemen 
should  report  relative  to  its  success,  or 
otherwise,  in  arriving  at  an  agreement  wdth 
the  Brotherhood  of  Locomotive  Engineers. 

In  due  course,  the  agreement  between 
the  Brotherhood  of  Locomotive  Engineers 
and  the  Canadian  National  Railways  w'as 
opened  for  the  negotiation  of  certain  pro¬ 
posed  changes,  and,  in  particular,  for  con¬ 
sideration  of  the  changes  proposed  m  the 
Appendix.  As  a  result,  these  three  parties 
met  together  from  time  to  time — sometimes 
all  of  them,  and  sometimes  just  the  two 
unions — and,  as  a  result  of  their  talks,  all 
differences  relating  to  the  proposals  in  the 
Appendix  were  resolved.  Your  Board 
thinks  it  unnecessary  to  set  down  in  detail 
the  settlement  thus  arrived  at  between 
these  three  parties,  considering  it  sufficient 
to  say  that  the  Board  was  relieved  of  the 
necessity  of  giving  any  further  considera¬ 
tion  to  the  Appendix  proposals. 
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Under  date  of  January  21,  1955,  Mr.  W.  E. 
Gamble,  Vice-President  of  the  Brotherhood 
of  Locomotive  Firemen  and  Enginemen, 
and  Chairman  of  the  Negotiating  Com¬ 
mittee  of  his  union,  advised  the  Bpard 
Chairman  of  the  above-mentioned  settle¬ 
ment  and  requested  that  the  Chairman 
should  reconvene  the  Board  to  deal  with 
the  other  proposals  which  had  been  sub¬ 
mitted  to  the  Board  by  the  employees  and 
by  the  Company,  respectfully.  Pursuant 
to  Mr.  Gamble’s  request,  the  Chairman 
arranged  to  reconvene  the  Board,  but,  after 
discussions  with  his  colleagues,  he  sought 
first  to  persuade  the  parties  to  meet 
together  again  to  see  whether  or  not  they 
might  try  by  direct  negotiations  be  able 
to  settle  the  several  points  of  difference 
between  them.  As  a  result  of  successive 
interviews  in  Montreal  with  the  parties, 
arrangements  were  made  for  further  direct 
negotiations  between  them,  and  between 
the  16th  day  of  February  1955  and  the  8th 
day  of  March  1955,  the  parties  met 
together  in  negotiation  practically  every 
day.  I  nfortunately  they  were  unable  to 
accomplish  complete  agreement  but  it 
would  seem  from  the  information  given  to 
your  Board  that  they  came  very  close  to 
doing  so.  How.'ever,  it  became  necessary 
for  the  representatives  of  the  company  and 
employees,  respectively,  to  telegraph  to  the 
Chairman  of  the  Board  as  follows: 

1955  Mar  8 

^Montreal  Que 

Hon  Mr  Justice  Ralph  Maybank 
Court  of  Queen’s  Bench 
Judge’s  Chambers  Law  Courts  WPG 
As  suggested  by  you  the  representatives  of 
the  Brotherhood  of  Locomotive  Firemen  & 
Enginemen  and  the  Canadian  National  Rail¬ 
ways  commenced  meetings  on  February  23rd 
in  an  endeavour  to  reach  agreement  on  the 
outstanding  issues  now  before  the  Board  of 
Conciliation  under  your  Chairmanship. 

Since  that  time  we  have  had  a  number  of 
meetings  but  failed  to  agree.  In  accordance 
with  our  understanding  with  you  the  matter 
is  nowr  returned  to  the  Board  of  Conciliation 
for  further  handling. 

W  M  Armstrong 

W  E  Gamble 

The  Chairman  reconvened  the  Board 
immediately  for  March  9  at  2:30  p.m.  in 
Ottawa,  and  the  Board  with  all  parties 
present  met  here  that  day  to  receive  a 
report  from  the  parties  and  to  make  such 
endeavours  as  might  be  possible  to  bring 
the  parties  into  agreement.  Regrettably 
the  Board  did  not  succeed,  and  hence  the 
necessity  of  the  recommendations  now  to 
be  made. 

The  actual  points  of  dispute  between 
the  parties  are  as  follows: — 


The  employees  ask  that  the  various 
agreements  betw'een  them  and  the  com¬ 
pany  should  be  amended  as  follows _ 

1.  Basic  rates  of  pay  in  all  classes  of 
service  shall  be  increased  by  $1.35  per  dav 
or  100  miles. 

2.  A  lule  to  provide  for  the  payment  of 
one  and  one-half  times  the  regular  rate 
for  work  performed  on  statutory  holidays 
ill  all  classes  of  service. 

3.  Establish  a  separate  rate  for  way- 
freight  and  snowplough  service,  to  be  $1 
above  the  corresponding  freight  rate. 

4.  A  guarantee  of  3,200  miles  for  all 
regular  assignments  home  stationed  at 
outpost  terminals. 

5.  Amend  the  existing  agreements  to 
provide  for  the  following: 

(a)  One  hundred  miles  or  less,  six  hours 
or  less,  to  constitute  a  day  in  freight 
service. 

(b)  One  hundred  miles  or  less,  four  hours 
or  less,  to  constitute  a  day  in 
passenger  service. 

The  foregoing  proposed  change  will  set 
the  hourly  mileage  for  passenger  service 
at  25,  and  16|  for  freight  service. 

6.  Amend  the  current  “Vacation  with 
Pay  Agreement”  to  provide  for  vacation 
periods  on  the  following  basis — 

1  to  3  years’  service—  7  days’  vacation 

3  to  10  years’  seryice — 14  days’  vacation 

10  to  15  years’  service — 21  days’  vacation 

15  years  or  more  service— 28  days’  vacation 

on  the  basis  of  one  day’s  pay  for  each 

location  day. 

7.  Applicable  to  yard,  hostling,  and  other 
hourly-rated  services — 

(a)  A  five-day  week  with  no  loss  in  take- 
home  pay. 

(b)  A  guarantee  of  five  days  pay  per 
week. 

(c)  Two  assigned  consecutive  days  off 
each  week. 

(d)  Payment  of  time  and  one-half  if  used 
on  the  regular  days  off. 

(e)  Establish  differentials  of  5  cents  for 
the  second  shift  and  9  cents  for  the 
third  shift. 

8.  Proposed  New  Rule:  All  complaints 
against  employees  covered  by  this  contract 
must  be  made  in  writing  and  the  employee 
concerned  must  be  given  a  copy  of  the 
complaint.  Verbal  complaints  will  not  be 
entertained. 

9.  Proposed  New  Rule:  Firemen  used  as 
emergency  engineers  will  be  guaranteed  at 
least  the  same  compensation  that  they 
would  have  received  on  their  firing  assign¬ 
ments. 
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10.  Proposed  New  Rule:  Employees  rep¬ 
resented  by  the  B,  of  L.F.  &  E.,  who  are 
required  to  undergo  examinations  for  anj" 
purpose,  or  attend  instruction  classes,  will 
be  paid  for  time  so  occupied  on  the 
following  basis; — 

(a)  for  continuous  service  after  a  tour  of 
dut}^ — payment  for  time  so  occupied 
at  the  rate  of  pay  covering  last 
service  performed ; 

(b)  for  continuous  service  before  start¬ 
ing  a  tour  of  duty — payment  from 
time  required  to  report  for  the 
examination  or  class  until  payment 
starts  for  tour  of  duty; 

(c)  when  required  to  attend  examinations 
or  instruction  classes  during  off  duty 
hours — payment  shall  be  made  for  all 
time  so  occupied,  with  a  minimum  of 
four  hours,  at  the  minimum  passenger 
rate. 

In  addition  to  the  above  points,  there 
are  the  proposals  made  by  the  company 
as  already  mentioned.  It  is  unnecessary 
at  the  moment  to  set  these  in  detail.  We 
will  deal  with  the  above  several  points  in 
order,  with  the  exception  of  No.  7,  which 
we  will  leave  until  the  last. 

As  to  above  Points  No.  1  and  No.  2, 
the  Board  does  not  feel  that  it  can  recom¬ 
mend  the  changes  requested  b}"  the 
employees. 

As  to  Point  No.  3,  it  may  be  remarked 
that  since  the  time  of  the  McAdoo  Award 
a  bonus,  commonly  called  a  differential, 
has  always  been  paid  for  wayfreight  and 
snowplough  service  over  and  above  the 
rate  paid  for  through-freight  service.  The 
McAdoo  Award  fixed  this  at  40  cents  per 
hundred  miles.  Expressed  as  a  percentage 
differential  this  sum  was  between  8  and  9 
per  cent.  In  the  intervening  years,  there 
have  been  rate  increases  which  were 
always  applied  to  the  basic  rate,  i.e.,  the 
through-freight  rate,  but  the  differential  was 
left  at  40  cents.  The  result  has  been  that 
whereas  40  cents  represented  a  differential 
of  between  8  and  9  per  cent  at  the  time 
of  the  McAdoo  Award,  it  has  come  to  be 
a  differential  of  only  between  3  and  4  per 
cent  today.  The  men  feel  that  the  per¬ 
centage  difference  should  be  maintained. 
If  this  were  done,  an  increase  bringing  the 
differential  up  to  a  figure  in  the  neighbour¬ 
hood  of  80  cents  to  90  cents  per  hundred 
miles  would  have  to  be  paid.  It  is  also  the 
claim  of  the  B;-otherhood  that  the  new 
rate  should  be  retroactive  to  February  16, 
1954,  the  date  of  the  agreement  between 
the  parties  being  opened;  and  the  company 
points  out  that  the  recalculation  of  wage 


payments  necessary  as  a  result  of  applying 
this  sort  of  rate  change  retroactively  would 
be  an  extremely  complicated  and  onerous 
proceeding. 

While  cogent  argument  in  favour  of  their 
claims  has  been  made  by  the  employees, 
still  it  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  train¬ 
men  on  both  the  Canadian  National  and 
Canadian  Pacific  Railroads  enjoy  a  differ¬ 
ential  of  only  45  cents  per  hundred  miles 
and  the  engineers  on  both  roads  also  have 
a  differential  based  on  the  same  principle. 
Hence  to  grant  the  Brotherhood’s  request 
in  this  particular  application  would  throw 
Canadian  National  Railway  firemen’s  wages 
rather  sharply  out  of  line  with  their 
brethren  on  the  Canadian  Pacific  Railway 
and  with  allied  or  similar  crafts  on  both 
roads.  For  this  reason,  and  also  because  of 
other  recommendations  to  be  made  here¬ 
under,  the  Board  recommends  that  the 
wayfreight-snowplough  differential  be  in¬ 
creased  to  45  cents  without  retroactive 
application. 

As  to  Point  No.  4,  it  appears  to  the  Board 
that  there  is  probably  a  number  of  places 
in  respect  to  which  a  special  arrangement 
ought  to  be  worked  out  between  the  men 
and  the  company,  but  the  Board  is  of  the 
opinion  that  it  w’ould  be  better  for  the 
parties  to  deal  with  these  places  individu¬ 
ally,  rather  than  to  write  any  general  rule 
such  as  is  suggested  in  this  Point  No.  4, 
and  we  would  recommend  that  the  parties 
make  specific  collateral  agreements  be¬ 
tween  themselves  relative  to  those  points. 

The  Board  does  not  recommend  the 
adoption  of  the  men’s  proposal  in  Point 
No.  5. 

As  to  Point  No.  6,  the  Board  recommends 
that  vacation  periods  be  on  the  following 
basis — • 

After  1  year’s  service— 1  week’s  vacation 
After  3  years’  service — 2  weeks’  vacation 
After  15  years’  service — 3  weeks’  vacation 

It  should  be  noted  that  “week”  means 
5  days  when  applied  to  men  in  yard  service, 
and  6  days  when  applied  to  men  in  road 
service;  this  definition  being  based  on  the 
presumption  that  a  fireman  in  yard  service 
will  normally  work  a  5-day  week.  The 
Board  recommends  that  this  clause  in  the 
agreement  be  effective  as  of  January  1, 
1955. 

As  to  Point  No.  8,  your  Board  agrees 
that  in  all  instances  of  serious  complaint, 
the  accused  should  be  furnished  with 
particulars  in  writing  and  the  Board 
accordingly  recommends  a  clause  as  follows 
in  the  prospective  agreement; 
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Complaints  against  Firemen  (helpers), 
Hostlers,  and  Hostler-Helpers. 

Complaints  made  against  Firemen  (helpers), 
Hostlers,  and  Hostler-Helpers  that  might 
result  in  an  investigation  must  be  in  writ¬ 
ing  and  the  employee  concerned  must  be 
furnished  with  a  copy;  verbal  complaints  will 
not  be  entertained. 

With  respect  to  Point  No.  9,  the  Board 
is  not  prepared  to  recommend  a  rule  with 
respect  to  emergency  engineers;  the  Board 
recommends  that  the  railway  management 
arrange  with  the  Brotherhood  of  Locomo¬ 
tive  Engineers  to  maintain  a  sufhcient 
number  of  engineers  on  the  working  lists 
to  handle  the  business  offering  without 
calling  upon  firemen  whom  they  designate 
as  emergency  engineers;  except,  of  course, 
in  cases  of  actual  emergency. 

As  to  Point  No.  10,  the  Board  was 
assured  by  the  management  that  the  men’s 
complaint  as  to  an  excessive  number  of 
instruction  classes  and  examinations  can  be 
overcome.  On  the  understanding  that 
appropriate  steps  will  be  taken,  the  Board 
refrains  from  a  specific  recommendation. 

The  men’s  Proposal  No.  7  (a)  to  (e)  is 
generally  referred  to  simply  as  “the  5-day 
week  proposal”.  It  has  seemed  to  be  the 
thorniest  or  most  difficult  problem  in  this 
whole  dispute.  Particularly  is  this  true  of 
sub-proposal  (a),  “a  5-day  week  with  no 
loss  in  take-home  pay”.  There  is  no 
difficulty  in  principle  about  the  proposal. 
Both  parties  are  agreed  that  the  applicants 
here  should  enjoy  the  5-day  work-week  and 
that  they  should  not  suffer  a  loss  of  total 
pay  by  its  institution.  Employees  of  the 
Canadian  National  Railways  engaged  in 
similar  work  already  have  been  enjoying 
the  working  condition  of  a  5-day  week, 
etc.,  for  a  considerable  time,  as  have  also 
those  of  the  Canadian  Pacific  Railway, 
including  on  that  railroad  the  firemen 
themselves.  The  difficulty  between  the 
parties  here  is  twofold.  The  changeover 
reciuires  a  20  per  cent  increase  in  rate  of 
pay  and  the  parties  are  not  agreed  as  to 
the  base  wage  to  be  taken  for  the  calcu¬ 
lation  of  this  20  per  cent.  Secondly,  they 
are  not  agreed  as  to  the  effective  date  of 
the  new  rate  being  paid.  The  difficulty 
about  the  base  to  be  taken  for  calculation 
requires  some  explanation. 

As  of  April  1,  1952,  the  firemen  on  the 
Canadian  National  Railways  received  a  12 
per  cent  rate  increase  and  they  received  a 
further  1  per  cent  increase  as  of  February 
16,  1953.  These  increases  brought  the  wage 
of  the  typical  fireman  to  S68.10  per  week  of 
six  days.  The  employees  claim  that  it  is 
upon  this  figure  (that  is,  upon  today’s 
earnings)  that  a  20  per  cent  increase  should 


be  reckoned  since  if  any  other  figure  is 
taken  they  would  not  be  receiving  “the 
same  take-home  pay”.  The  company,  on 
the  other  hand,  insists  that  the  20  per  cent 
increase  be  calculated  upon  the  rate  exist¬ 
ing  before  the  above-mentioned  12  per  cent 
increase  and  the  above-mentioned  1  per 
cent  increase  were  given,  that  is,  that  the 
20  per  cent  should  be  calculated  upon  the 
rate  existing  prior  to  April  1,  1952.  The 
company  argues  that  to  do  otherwise  would 
throw  Canadian  National  firemen’s  wages 
out  of  line  with  the  wages  of  their  other 
employees  and  out  of  line  with  wage  rates 
paid  by  the  Canadian  Pacific  Railway. 
Naturally,  it  cannot  be  disputed  that  if  the 
rate  existing  prior  to  April  1,  1952,  is  taken 
for  the  calculation  in  question,  the 
employees  would  receive  for  a  5-day  week 
something  less  than  they  are  now  receiving 
for  a  6-day  week. 

In  view  of  recommendations  hereafter  to 
be  made,  the  Board  would  respectfully 
recommend  to  the  emplojmes  that  they 
accept  the  lesser  rate  increase  resulting 
from  the  manner  of  calculating  as  pro¬ 
posed  by  the  company,  that  is  to  say  that 
they  should  accept  a  rate  of  20  per  cent 
over  the  rate  prior  to  April  1,  1952,  and 
forego  the  rate  resulting  from  calculating 
20  per  cent  upon  today’s  wage  rate. 

As  already  indicated,  it  is  realized  that 
acceptance  of  this  recommendation  will 
result  in  the  emplojmes  failing  to  receive 
fully  the  same  take-home  pay  for  a  5-day 
week  that  they  have  been  receiving  for  a 
6-day  week.  As  some  compensation  for 
this  lack,  the  Board  would  recommend  that 
regularly-assigned  firemen  should  be  per¬ 
mitted  to  work  one  extra  day  per  month 
at  straight  time,  such  extra  day’s  work  to 
be  arranged  between  the  various  locomotive 
foremen  and  local  chairmen. 

Leaving  for  the  moment  the  subject  of 
the  date  when  such  new  rate  should 
become  effective,  the  Board  would  refer  to 
(b)  of  Proposal  No.  7,  the  guarantee  of 
five  days  work  per  week.  The  Board  feels 
that  it  cannot  recommend  this  proposal, 
but  asserts  that  every  endeavour  should 
be  made  to  give  to  regularb,r-assigned 
firemen  this  minimum  of  work  opportunity 
each  week,  and  that  in  the  event  of  such 
a  fireman  having  his  work  assignment  can¬ 
celled  on  one  of  his  assigned  workdays  he 
should  be  allowed  to  work  a  shift  on  one 
of  his  assigned  rest  days,  and  that  arrange¬ 
ments  for  this  should  be  worked  out 
locally,  i.e.,  by  local  chairmen  and  loco¬ 
motive  foremen,  it  being  understood  that 
the  application  of  this  provision  must  not 
in^'olve  the  company  in  additional  expense. 
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As  to  7(c),  the  matter  of  two  assigned 
consecutive  days  off  each  week,  the  Board 
feels  that  what  is  asked  for  is  a  desirable 
condition  but  believes  that,  in  any  agree¬ 
ment  respecting  it,  a  good  deal  of  give 
and  take  might  be  necessary.  The  Board 
understands  that  a  satisfactory  agreement 
respecting  this  matter  is  in  effect  at  the 
present  time  between  the  company  and  its 
trainmen  and  recommends  that  the  parties 
hereto  agree  to  substantially  the  same 
agreement  with  whatever  variations  may  be 
necessary  because  of  the  difference  in  nature 
of  the  w'ork  of  firemen  as  compared  with 
trainmen. 

As  to  7(d),  the  matter  of  time  and  one- 
half  being  paid  to  firemen  who  are  called 
upon  to  work  on  any  regular  days  off,  the 
Board  is  favourable  to  this  proposal  in 
principle  and  recommends  that  the  parties 
agree  to  the  formulation  of  a  rule  to  carry 
it  into  effect.  The  company  should  be 
allowed  time  to  organize  work  assignments 
before  this  feature  of  an  agreement  should 
go  into  effect.  The  Board  recommends 
Apiil  24  as  the  date  for  it  to  become 
effective. 

The  Board  finds  it  cannot  report  favour¬ 
ably  upon  the  men’s  proposal  No.  7(e)  as 
to  shift  differentials  and  urges  that  they 
withdraw  same. 

It  lemains  to  deal  with  the  question  of 
the  effective  date  for  the  new'  rate  of  pay 
resulting  from  the  adoption  of  the  5-day 
week,  or,  as  it  is  generally  expressed,  “the 
question  of  retroactivity”.  The  employees 
argue  that  the  new  rate  should  be  effective 
as  of  February  16,  1954.  which  is  the  date 
of  termination  of  the  old  agreement,  and 
the  intended  commencement  of  the  new 
one.  The  company  is  adverse  to  making 
any  retroactive  payment  or,  in  any  event, 
any  payment  retroactive  to  a  date  earlier 
than  January  1  of  this  year. 


It  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  other 
operating  crafts  on  both  the  Canadian 
National  and  Canadian  Pacific  Railroads, 
and  also  the  firemen  on  the  Canadian 
Pacific  Railroad,  have  been  enjoying  a  5- 
day  week  with  consequent  higher  hourly 
rates  for  a  considerable  time — in  all  cases 
a  longer  time  than  since  February  16,  1954. 
Thus  the  Canadian  National  firemen  have 
been  working  alongside  engineers  and  train¬ 
men,  all  of  whom  are  receiving  6  days’  pay 
for  a  5-day  w'eek,  w'hile  their  rate  w’as 
relatively  much  lower. 

If  wage  rate  increases  were  not  given 
retroactive  application,  an  employer  would 
be  invited  to  prolong  negotiations.  Con¬ 
versely,  if  the  principle  were  accepted  that 
such  increases  should  always  be  applied 
from  the  end  of  the  previous  agreement, 
employees  would  be  encouraged  to  post¬ 
pone  any  compromise.  No  rule  of  universal 
application  can  be  adopted.  In  some  cases, 
the  suitable  degree  of  retroactivity  may  be 
found  in  a  middle  course.  In  the  opinion 
of  the  Board,  the  relevant  considerations 
in  this  particular  case  make  it  appropriate 
to  recommend  that  the  new'  rate  be  applied 
as  from  February  16,  1954. 

In  view  of  the  foregoing  disposition  of 
the  points  raised  by  the  employees  the 
Board  feels  it  is  unnecessary  to  review^  in 
detail  the  company’s  rate  and  rule  pro¬ 
posals  and  the  Board  does  not  recommend 
these  proposals. 

All  of  which  is  respectfully  submitted. 

(Sgd.)  Ralph  Matbank, 
Chairman. 

(Sgd.)  A.  W.  Roebuck, 
Member. 

(Sgd.)  T.  R.  Meighen, 
Member. 


Report  of  Board  in  Dispute  between 

Chateau  Laurier  Hotel,  Ottawa  (Canadian  National  Railways) 
and 


Canadian  Brotherhood  of  Railway  Employees  and  Other 
Transport  Workers 


The  Board  of  Conciliation  and  Investiga¬ 
tion  appointed  under  the  provisions  of  the 
Industrial  Relations  and  Disputes  Investi- 
ption  Act  in  the  matter  of  a  dispute 
between  the  Canadian  National  Railways 
(Chateau  Laurier  Hotel,  Ottawa)  and  the 
Canadian  Brotherhood  of  Railway 


Employees  and  Other  Transport  Workers 
was  composed  of  Messrs.  H.  Carl  Golden- 
berg,  QC,  Chairman,  Martin  Levinson, 
nominee  of  the  union,  and  Alastair 
Macdonald,  QC,  nominee  of  the  employer. 

The  dispute  arises  from  a  request  by 
the  union  for  certain  revisions  in  the 
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pollcctive  agreement  between  the  parties. 
The  matters  in  dispute  are  the  following 
demands  by  the  union: — 

(a)  A  reduction  in  the  hours  of  work  to 
provide  a  five-day  forty-hour  work  week 
with  no  reduction  in  take-home  pay. 

(b)  Eighteen  daj's’  sick  leave  per  j'ear 
on  a  cumulative  basis. 

(c)  Fifteen  working  days’  vacation  per 
year  for  employees  with  fifteen  or  more 
j'ears  of  service. 

(d)  Rate  adjustments  for  the  positions 
of  “French  Polisher”  and  “Assistant 
Baker”. 

(e)  Amendment  of  the  special  provision 
affecting  seniorit}"  in  the  case  of 
bartenders. 

(f)  A  general  wage  increase  of  15  per 
cent. 

Having  heard  the  representations  of  both 
parties  and  deliberated  thereon,  the  under¬ 
signed,  constituting  the  majority  of  the 
Board,  report  and  recommend  as  follows: 

1.  Duration  of  Contract— The  recom¬ 
mendations  for  the  revision  of  the 
collective  agreement  which  follow  are 
conditional  upon  the  extension  of  the 
duration  of  the  collective  agreement,  as 
revised,  to  July  1,  1956. 

2.  Five-day  Forty-hour  Week — Consider¬ 
ing  that  the  five-day  fort3'-hour  week  is  now 
the  standard  work  week  in  the  principal 
hotels  of  Western  Canada  and  at  the  Royal 
lork  Hotel  in  Toronto,  and  considering 
the  relative  status  of  the  Chateau  Laurier, 
we  recommend  that  the  five-day  forty-hour 
week  be  introduced  and  made  effective  at 
the  Chateau  Laurier  as  from  August  1, 
1955,  with  no  reduction  in  take-home  pay. 

3.  Sick  Leave  With  Pay — The  union’s 
request  in  this  regard  is  denied.  We 
recommend,  however,  that  the  parties  con¬ 
sider  the  possibility  of  adopting  by  mutual 
agreement  a  health  plan  on  a  contributory 
basis  which  may  be  appropriate  in  the 
circumstances. 

4.  Particular  Rate  Adjustments — We  do 
not  find  ourselves  in  a  position  to  make 
any  recommendations  on  the  requests  for 
rate  adjustments  for  the  positions  of 
“French  Polisher”  and  “Assistant  Baker”. 
These  are  properly  matters  of  detail  which 
should  be  settled  by  the  parties  them¬ 
selves.  We  therefore  refer  these  requested 
adjustments  back  to  the  parties. 

5.  Vacation — We  are  of  the  opinion  that 
employees  who  have  been  in  the  service  of 
the  hotel  for  fifteen  or  more  years  are 
entitled  to  a  longer  vacation  and,  accord- 
ingW,  recommend  that  employees  with 
fifteen  or  more  j'ears  of  service  shall  be 
entitled  to  fifteen  working  days’  vacation 
per  3"ear  with  pay,  commencing  in  1955. 


During  INlarch,  the  Minister  of  Labour 
received  the  majority  and  minority 
reports  of^  the  Board  of  Conciliation  and 
Investigation  established  to  deal  with  a 
dispute  between  the  Canadian  Brother¬ 
hood  of  Railway  Employees  and  Other 
Transport  Workers  and  the  Chateau 
Laurier  Hotel,  Ottawa  (Canadian 
National  Railways). 

The  Board  was  under  the  chairman¬ 
ship  of  H.  Carl  Goldenberg,  QC.  Mont¬ 
real,  who  was  appointed  by  the  Minister 
in  the  absence  of  a  joint  recommenda¬ 
tion  from  the  other  two  members, 
Alastair  Macdonald,  QC,  and  Martin 
Levinson,  both  of  Ottawa,  nominees  of 
the  company  and  union  respectively. 

The  majority  report,  w'hieh  under  the 
pro^■isious  of  the  Industrial  Relations 
and  Disputes  Investigation  Act  consti¬ 
tutes  the  report  of  the  Board,  was 
submitted  by  the  Chairman  and  Mr. 
Levinson.  The  minority  report  was  sub¬ 
mitted  by  Mr.  Macdonald. 

The  texts  of  the  majority  and  minority 
reports  are  reproduced  below. 


6.  Seniority — The  union’s  request  for 
amendment  of  Article  6,  Rule  (c)  affecting 
seniority  is  denied. 

7.  General  IVaye  Increase — While  upward 
wage  adjustments  affecting  a  substantial 
proportion  of  the  employees  in  particular 
classifications  have  been  made  by  mutual 
agreement  since  1950,  there  has  been  no 
general  wage  increase  since  then.  Having 
regard  to  trends  in  wages  in  the  past  five 
years  and  to  the  statistics  on  wages  sub¬ 
mitted  by  both  parties,  and  having 
particular  regard  to  the  submissions  on  the 
financial  operations  of  the  Chateau  Laurier 
and  to  the  additional  costs  involved  in 
some  of  our  other  recommendations,  we 
recommend  a  general  w^age  increase  of  3 
per  cent,  retroactive  to  Januarj"  1,  1955. 

Respectfully  submitted. 

(Sgd.)  H.  Carl  Goldenberg, 
Chairman. 

(Sgd.)  M.artin  Levinson, 

M  ember. 

Montreal,  March  21,  1955, 

MINORITY  REPORT 

The  issues  which  came  before  the  Board 
of  Conciliation  for  determination  were  the 
following :  — 

1 .  A  general  wage  increase  of  fifteen  per 
cent. 

2.  Three  weeks’  holidays  after  15  years’ 
service. 

3.  A  five-day  forty-hour  week. 

4.  Sick  leave  with  pay. 

5.  Adjustments  in  rates  for  the  positions 
of  French  Polisher  and  First  Assistant 
Baker. 

6.  Certain  seniority  for  barmen. 
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I  am  glad  to  say  that  all  members  of 
the  Board  have  reached  unanimity  on  all 
these  issues,  with  the  exception  of  the  first 
issue,  namely,  that  of  a  general  wage  in¬ 
crease,  on  which  I  dissent. 

With  the  exception  of  the  first  issue, 
the  members  of  the  Board  for  further 
clarity  have  agreed  as  follows — 

2.  Three  weeks’  holidays  after  15  years’ 
service  (effective  for  1955). 

3.  A  five-day  forty-hour  week  commenc¬ 
ing  August  1,  1955. 

4.  The  duration  of  the  collective  agree¬ 
ment  to  be  extended  to  July  1,  1956. 

5.  Recommend  that  the  parties  consider 
and  discuss  a  health  plan. 

6.  Refer  the  Bakers  and  the  French 
Polishers  adjustment  back  to  the 
Parties. 

7.  Seniority  for  barmen  to  remain  as  at 
present. 

At  the  outset  of  the  discussions  among 
the  members  of  the  Board,  after  the  hear¬ 
ings,  I  felt  that  I  should  agree  with  the 
five-day  forty-hour  week.  Later  I  suffered 
some  misgivings  on  this  subject  as  there 
was  evidence  before  us  that  this  would 
involve  an  annual  cost  of  about  $78,000 
for  the  employees  covered  by  the  agree¬ 
ment,  and  an  annual  cost  of  about  $86,000 
for  all  employees. 

I  felt  too  that  a  case  had  not  really 
been  made  out  to  show  that  the  five-day 
forty-hour  week  has  come  to  the  hotel 
industry  in  Eastern  Canada,  the  sole 
exception  as  I  recall  the  evidence  being 
the  Royal  York  Hotel.  However,  it  does 
seem  to  me  that  the  five-day  forty-hour 
week  is  here  to  stay  and  is  fast  entering 
into  all  pursuits  of  life,  and  that  I  should 
agree  to  the  five-day  forty-hour  week  in 
this  case. 

With  regret  I  found  myself  unable  to 
agree  with  my  colleagues  in  the  matter 
of  a  general  wage  increase.  To  begin  with, 
the  principle  of  an  increase  “across  the 
board”  seems  to  me  to  be  wrong,  and  as 
has  been  said  so  well  and  so  often  before 
now,  it  can  work  many  injustices  and 
inequalities.  It  seems  hardly  necessary  to 
develop  or  multiply  instances.  Suffice  it 
to  say  that  the  principle  should  not  be 
applied  where,  as  in  this  case,  the 
employees  receive  different  treatment,  that 
IS  to  say,  that  as  part  of  the  wage  struc¬ 
ture  some  employees  get  perquisites  and 
some  do  not;  some  get  board  and  some 
do  not;  and  some  get  board  and  meals  and 
some  do  not,  May  I  suggest,  with  respect, 
that  adjustments  in  individual  salaries  con¬ 
sidered  on  the  merits  of  each  case  would 
give  more  just  and  equitable  treatment. 


Then  the  giving  of  the  five-day  forty- 
hour  week  in  itself  gives  an  increase  of 
ten  per  centum  to  the  employees.  It  is 
true,  of  course,  that  the  “take-home  pay” 
is  not  increased,  but  the  employee  receives 
ten  per  cent  more  per  hour  for  the  work 
which  he  does  and  he  has  more  time  to 
himself  to  devote  to  other  interests, 
w'hether  financially  fruitful  or  for  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  leisure.  I  did  not  feel  that  in 
this  instance  and  on  the  evidence  before 
us  the  employees  should  have  the  increase 
in  pay  resulting  from  the  five-day  forty- 
hour  week,  and  a  further  general  increase 
as  well  and  I  was  mindful  too  of  the  heavy 
additional  cost  to  the  employer  resulting 
from  the  shorter  working  week. 

But  apart  altogether  from  these  con¬ 
siderations,  I  felt  that  no  case  had  been 
made  out  for  a  general  w'age  increase  of 
any  kind,  on  the  first  issue  before  us.  It 
seems  obvious  that  an  increase  should  not 
be  granted  in  the  present  case,  unless  it 
is  shown  that  the  employees  are  not  paid 
equally  as  well  as  other  employees  in 
similar  industries,  in  the  same  area,  and  to 
my  mind  that  is  not  the  fact. 

There  was  evidence  before  us  to  enable 
us  to  compare  the  average  earnings  of 
Chateau  Laurier  employees  with  those  of 
employees  in  hotels  and  restaurants  in 
Ontario  as  at  June  1,  1954.  This  evidence 
showed  that  excluding  railway  hotels  the 
hourly  average  earnings  for  other  hotels 
and  restaurants  w'as  73-9  cents.  The  aver¬ 
age  hourly  rate  of  similar  employees  of  the 
Chateau  Laurier  covered  hy  the  agreement 
was  at  the  same  time  S4'2  cents. 

Management  claimed  no  conclusive  case 
for  these  comparisons,  but  they  are 
significant. 

The  Lord  Elgin  Hotel  in  Ottawa  formed 
no  good  basis  for  comparison  of  wages 
and  it  was  claimed  that  the  closest  com¬ 
parable  hotel  was  the  Sheraton-Mount 
Royal  in  Montreal.  That  comparison  to 
my  mind  showed  that  the  general  level 
of  wages  at  the  Chateau  Laurier  is  higher 
than  at  the  Sheraton-Mount  Royal.  The 
comparative  tables  appear  at  page  30  and 
31  of  the  brief  submitted  by  management, 
and  appear  to  me  to  establish  the 
following; — 

(a)  Comparing  486  employees  of  these 
two  hotels,  in  comparable  classifications,  it 
appears  that  the  average  wage  rates  in¬ 
cluding  value  of  lodging  and  meals  at  the 
Chateau  Laurier  is  $7.61  against  $6.80  at 
the  Sheraton-Mount  Royal. 

(b)  A  total  of  358  Chateau  Laurier 
emplo3mes  or  74  per  cent  of  those  com¬ 
parable  have  money  wage  rates,  per  day. 
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higher  than  those  at  the  Sheraton-Mount 
Royal,  in  addition  to  other  more  favour¬ 
able  conditions  at  the  Chateau  Laurier. 

(c)  A  further  85  or  17  per  cent  of 
Chateau  Laurier  employees  in  those  classi¬ 
fications,  which  are  comparable,  receive 
more  compensation  than  similar  classifica¬ 
tions  at  the  Sheraton-Mount  Royal,  when 
consideration  is  given  to  the  value  of 
lodging  and  meals  included  in  the  working 
contract. 

(d)  The  compensation  of  the  remaining 
Chateau  Laurier  employees,  numbering  43 
or  9  per  cent  of  those  classifications  which 
are  comparable,  are  shown  to  be  lower 
than  those  at  the  Sheraton-Mount  Royal, 
but  the  difference  amounts  to  only  a  few 
cents  per  day. 

The  employees  claimed  that  they  should 
be  treated  as  though  they  were  railway 
workers  and  not  as  hotel  employees,  but 
there  is  of  course  high  authority  against 
this  contention  and  apart  altogether  from 
authority  there  seems  to  be  no  good  reason 
why  the  ownership  of  an  hotel,  by  one 


type  of  company  as  against  another, 
should  bring  about  an  increase  or  decrease 
in  the  wages  of  those  doing  hotel  work, 
and  I  see  no  merit  in  such  an  argument. 

Not  long  ago  the  employees  voluntarily 
entered  into  a  collective  agreement  and 
accepted  rates  of  pay  effective  July  1,  1953, 
and  to  continue  in  force  until  July  1, 
1954.  Why  should  they  seek  a  change  in 
these  rates  immediately  on  the  expiration 
of  the  contract? 

The  consumer  price  index  has  risen  only 
by  -6  per  cent  from  116-2  in  September 
1953  to  116-8  in  September  1954. 

The  Chateau  Laurier  employees  are  to 
my  way  of  thinking  still  better  paid  than 
any  other  hotel  employees  in  comparable 
hotels,  and  I  find  the  application  for 
increased  pay  without  basis  or  foundation 
and  I  dissent  from  my  colleagues  on  that 
issue. 

I  concur  in  all  the  other  recommenda¬ 
tions  of  my  colleagues. 

(Sgd.)  Alastaib  Macdonald, 

M  ember. 


PUBLICATIONS  OF  THE  DEPARTMENT  OF  LABOUR 

Obtainable  front  the  Circulation  Manager,  Department  of  Labour,  Ottawa 


Technical  Personnel  Quarterly  Bulletin 

To  inform  the  appropriate  professional  societies, 
universities,  employment  offices,  D.V.A. 
counsellors,  and  the  technical  press  on  matters 
involving  engineers  and  scientists. 

Each  issue  contains  information  concerning 
supply  and  demand,  university  enrolment, 
salaries,  geographical  distribution,  immi¬ 
gration  and  emigration,  etc.,  within  a  par¬ 
ticular  profession  for  scientific  occupational 
groups. 

Free. 

Teamwork  in  Industry  (monthly  e-xcept  July) 

Promotes  labour-management  co-operation  by 
recording  the  activities  and  accomplishments 
of  labour-management  production  commit¬ 
tees.  Contains  accounts  of  the  accomplish¬ 
ments  of  Canadian  labour-management  pro¬ 
duction  committees  in  increasing  productivity, 
reducing  costs,  improving  quality  and 
creating  better  understanding  and  confidence 
between  labour  and  management.  Also 
contains  reports  on  labour-management  co¬ 
operation  in  the  United  States,  Great  Britain 
and  other  countries. 

Free.  (English  or  French). 

Dominion  Government  Annuities — Descrip¬ 
tive  booklet,  tablesof  rates,  annual  report,  etc. 

Free.  (English  or  French). 


Reports  on  Labour-Management  Production 
Committees 

Industrial  Democracy  at  Work 
Partners  in  Production  No.  2 
Teamwork  in  Action 
A  Stitch  in  Time 

Joint  Consultation  in  Service  Industries 
Making  the  Most  of  Your  TMPC 
The  Foreman  and  the  TMPC 
Handbook  on  Suggestion  Plans 
Meters,  Motors  and  Men 
Co-Operation ....  Works  Here .... 
Labour-Management  Co-Operation  Service 
What  Management  Men  Say  About  TMPC 
The  Labour  Representative  on  an  LMPC 
Working  Together 
Duties  of  a  Chairman  of  an  LMPC 
Joint  Consultation  in  E.B.  Eddy  Company. 
Free.  (English  or  French). 

2  Minutes  of  Employment  Facts  (monthly) 

A  one-page  bulletin  with  a  wide  subject  range 
covering  labour  and  employment  matters. 
Free.  (English  or  French). 

Canadian  Vocational  Correspondence  Courses 

This  booklet  lists  122  courses  which  are  issued 
by  the  province  for  home  study,  and  which, 
under  joint  agreement,  are  available  to 
individuals  in  all  parts  of  the  country. 

Free.  (English  or  French). 
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Collective  Agreements 


Collective  Bargaining  in  the 

Truck  Transportation  Industry 

Union  organization  in  truck  transportation  much  less  advanced  than  in 
all  transportation  industry.  Unions  bargain  for  only  28  per  cent  of 
trucking  firm  workers,  82  per  cent  of  transportation  industry  workers 


The  organiaation  of  labour  in  truck 
transportation  is  much  less  advanced  than 
m  the  transportation  industry  generally. 
An  examination  of  collective  agreements 
filed  with  the  Economics  and  Research 
Branch  of  the  Department  of  Labour  shows 
that  unions  bargain  for  about  28  per  cent 
of  the  workers  employed  by  trucking  firms 
compared  with  82  per  cent  for  the  trans¬ 
portation,  storage  and  communications 
industr^r  as  a  whole.  The  Branch  has 
record  of  77  agreements  in  truck  trans¬ 
portation,  covering  11,300  workers. 

The  section  of  the  motor  transport 
industry  studied  here  comprises  what  is 
generally  called  local  and  long  distance 
trucking  service.  Firms  included  in  the 
analysis  are  engaged  in  transportation  for 
hire.  Transport  employees  of  firms 
primarily  engaged  in  other  forms  of 
industrial  or  commercial  activity  together 
with  employees  of  motor  bus  firms  were 
not  included. 

Labour  Unions 

The  dominant  union  in  this  industry 
is  the  International  Brotherhood  of 
Teamsters,  Chauffeurs,  Warehousemen  and 
Helpers  of  America  (AFL-TLC),  which 
represents  9,150  workers  under  45  collec¬ 
tive  agreements.  A  number  of  these  con¬ 
tracts,  particularly  among  those  effective 
in  Ontario  and  British  Columbia,  are 
multi-employer  in  scope.  This  union 
organizes  also  in  other  industries  but  a 
substantial  proportion  of  its  members  are 
employees  of  the  truck  transportation 
industry. 

Several  other  unions  represent  slightly 
more  than  2,000  truck  transport  workers 
distributed  in  32  bargaining  units.  Workers 
in  truck  transport  do  not  form  a  sub¬ 
stantial  part  of  the  membership  of  these 
organizations,  whose  main  activities  are  in 
other  industries.  The  Canadian  Brother¬ 
hood  of  Railway  Employees  and  Other 
Transport  Workers  (CCL)  has  17  collec¬ 
tive  agreements  covering  900  employees  in 


Ontario,  the  Prairies  and  British  Columbia. 
All  but  one  of  these  agreements  are  with 
individual  firms.  In  Quebec,  syndicates 
directly  chartered  by  the  Canadian  and 
Catholic  Confederation  of  Labour  repre¬ 
sent  450  workers  under  four  agreements. 
Other  unions  with  agreements  in  the 
industry  include ;  The  International  Asso¬ 
ciation  of  Machinists  (AFL-TLC),  the 
Ltnited  Automobile  Workers  (CIO-CCL), 
and  the  International  Union  of  United 
Brewery,  Flour,  Cereal,  Soft  Drink  and 
Distillery  Workers  of  America  (CIO-CCL). 

Employer  Units 

Collective  bargaining  on  a  multi-employer 
basis  was  found  to  be  prevalent  in  the 
industry.  Of  the  11,300  workers  covered, 
some  8,400  are  included  in  multi-employer 
bargaining  units.  The  Teamsters’  union 
represents  the  workers  in  most  of  these 
multi-employer  negotiations.  Master  agree¬ 
ments  of  this  union  are  drawn  up  by  union 
and  employers’  representatives,  and  each 
employer  signs  a  copy  of  the  standard 
agreement  with  the  union.  In  British 
Columbia,  about  30  trucking  firms  nego¬ 
tiate  collectively  with  the  union  through 
the  Motor  Transport  Labour  Relations 
Council.  In  Ontario,  three  collective 
agreements  cover  organized  employers  in 
the  Toronto,  Hamilton  and  Windsor 
regions.  The  Motor  Transport  Industrial 
Relations  Bureau  represents  groups  of 
employers  in  each  region.  The  Automotive 
Transport  Association  of  Quebec  has  an 
agreement  with  the  Teamsters’  union 
covering  trucking  firms  in  the  Montreal 
area.  In  the  region  of  Quebec  city  a 
master  agreement  is  also  in  force,  but  in 
this  case  the  workers  are  represented  by 
a  syndicate  affiliated  to  the  CCCL.  Some 
30  employers  are  represented  by  the 
Quebec  District  of  the  Association  du 
T ransport  Routiev  du  Quebec  Inc.,  which 
signs  a  master  agreement  for  its  members. 
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Employee  Unit 

Generally  speaking,  four  categories  of 
employees  are  covered  by  the  collective 
agreements  surveyed:  local  or  city  truck 
drivers,  long-distance  truck  drivers, 
mechanics,  and  warehouse  employees.  The 
extent  of  the  operations  carried  on  by  the 
employer  determines  whether  workers  in 
all  these  categories  are  employed  and, 
consequently,  the  classifications  covered  by 
each  agreement.  As  a  rule,  one  agreement 
applies  to  the  various  categories  but  in 
five  small  bargaining  units  separate  agree¬ 
ments  have  been  negotiated  for  mechanics. 

Size  of  Bargaining  Units 

About  half  of  the  77  bargaining  units 
had  between  11  and  50  employees.  On 
the  other  hand,  more  than  half  of  the 
11.300  workers  covered  were  included  in 
four  bargaining  units. 

The  distribution  of  bargaining  units 
according  to  the  number  of  employees  is 
as  follows: 

Number  of  Number  of 
Collective  Workers 
Size  of  Bargaining  Unit  Agreements  Covered 


Up  to  10  employees  .  13  100 

11  to  50  employees  .  37  900 

51  to  100  employees  .  11  800 

101  to  500  employees  .  10  2,400 

SOI  to  1,000  employees  .  2  1,100 

More  than  1,000  employees _  4  6,000 


Totals .  77  11,300 


The  six  bargaining  units  with  more  than 
500  employees  and  five  of  the  10  units  in 
the  101-500  employee  group  were  master 
bargaining  units.  Each  unit  is  made  up 
of  several  small  and  medium-sized  and  a 
few  large  firms.  Taken  individually,  very 
few  of  the  trucking  firms  employed  more 
than  500  workers. 

Life  of  Collective  Agreements 

Nearly  three-quarters  of  the  agreements 
analysed  were  to  remain  in  effect  for  a 
period  of  one  year,  but  these  applied  to 
only  one-quarter  of  the  workers  under 
agreement,  as  shown  by  the  following 
distribution : 

Number  of  Number  of 
Collective  Agreement  Collective  Workers 
Effective  for  Agreements  Covered 

One  year  or  less .  56  2,800 

More  than  one  year,  less  than 

two  years  .  4  1,300 

Two  years  .  14  5,400 

More  than  two  years .  3  1,800 

Totals .  77  11,300 
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The  21  agreements  running  for  periods 
greater  than  one  year  cover  some  8,500 
or  75  per  cent  of  the  11,300  employees 
under  collective  agreements.  The  large 
proportion  of  workers  under  collective 


agreements  running  for  more  than  one  year 
can  partly  be  explained  by  the  fact  that 
most  of  the  multi-employer  bargaining 
units  have  collective  agreements  in  the 
longer  term  category. 


Collective  Agreement  Act,  Quebec 


Under  the  Collective  Agreement  Act, 
Quebec,  several  wage  increases  were  made 
obligatory  by  Orders  in  Council  during 
Februarj^  and  March.  Changes  were  also 
made  in  other  working  conditions,  in¬ 
cluding  hours,  overtime,  vacations  with 
pay  and  statutory  holidays. 

In  the  furniture  manufacturing  industry 
throughout  the  province,  minimum  hourly 
rates  were  increased  by  5  cents  per  hour 
in  zones  I  and  II,  by  10  cents  in  zone 
III;  regular  weekly  hours  in  zones  I  and 
II  only  were  reduced  from  50  to  48;  the 
regular  working  week  for  stationary  engi¬ 
neers  and  firemen  remains  unchanged  at 
56  hours. 

In  the  construction  industry  at  Mont¬ 
real,  minimum  hourly  rates  for  elevator 
construction  mechanics  and  helpers  in  the 
Montreal  and  Hull  regions  were  increased 
by  from  6  to  9  cents  per  hour,  making 
the  rate  for  mechanics  $2.29  per  hour  at 
Montreal  and  $2  at  Hull;  in  the  Quebec 


region  rates  were  unchanged  at  $1.80  for 
mechanics.  Minimum  hourly  rates  for 
journeymen  electricians  at  Montreal  were 
increased  by  10  cents  to  $2  per  hour  and 
double  time  is  now  paid  for  work  after 
1  p.m.  Saturday  instead  of  after  5  p.m., 
as  formerly. 

In  the  glass  proce.ssing  industry  at 
Quebec,  a  revised  schedule  of  minimum 
rates  provides  increases  ranging  from  5  to 
7  cents  per  hour  for  qualified  workers,  and 
9  to  15  cents  for  apprentices. 

In  retail  trade  at  Chicoutimi,  the  cost- 
of-living  escalator  clause  was  cancelled. 
A  new  minimum  scale  of  weekly  rates 
for  male  and  female  workers  provided  for 
an  increase  of  $2  per  week,  and  regular 
weekly  hours  were  reduced  by  2^  per  week. 

In  the  baking  and  pastry  making  in¬ 
dustry  at  Trois  Ri-\'ieres,  minimum  weekly 
rates  were  increased  by  from  $1  to  $2  per 
week. 


Industrial  Standards  Act,  Nova  Scotia 


Under  the  Industrial  Standards  Act, 
Nova  Scotia,  a  new  schedule  in  Halifax 
and  Dartmouth  now  includes  a  minimum 
hourly  rate  of  $1.20  for  construction 
labourers  engaged  in  mortar  and  plaster 
mixing,  and  the  operation  of  pneumatic 
drills  and  jack  hammers.  The  minimum 
rate  for  labourers,  other  than  specified 
above,  remains  at  $1.10  per  hour,  as 


formerly.  Double  time  is  now  provided 
for  work  on  Sundays  and  holidays. 

A  first  schedule  for  electrical  workers  at 
Sydney  provided  a  40-hour  week,  and  a 
minimum  rate  of  $1.55  per  hour  during 
regular  hours,  with  time  and  one-half  for 
overtime  work  before  midnight,  double 
time  after  midnight  and  for  all  work  on 
Sundays  and  holidays. 
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Law 


Legal  Decisions  Affecting  Labour 

Manitoba  court  holds  union  not  legal  entity  for  purpose  of  prosecuting 
company  for  unfair  labour  practice.  British  Columbia  court  holds  that 
picketing  that  is  illegal  can  properly  be  prohibited  by  an  injunction 


The  Manitoba  Labour  Relations  Act  has 
been  held  by  the  Appeal  Court  in  the 
province  not  to  make  a  union  a  legal 
entity  for  the  purpose  of  charging  a  com¬ 
pany  with  an  unfair  labour  practice  under 
the  Act. 

In  dismissing  an  application  to  dissolve 
an  injunction  against  picketing  a  British 
Columbia  plant  in  1953,  the  British 
Columbia  Supreme  Court  found  that 
picketing  to  induce  an  illegal  strike  was 
not  protected  by  the  provincial  Trade- 
unions  Act. 

Manitoba  Court  of  Appeal . . . 

.  .  .  holds  that  Labour  Board  has  no  jurisdiction 
to  give  union  consent  to  prosecute  an  employer 

On  March  11,  the  Manitoba  Court  of 
Appeal  alhrmed  the  ruling  of  the  Court  of 
Queen’s  Bench  (L.G.,  July  1954,  p.  1020) 
that  a  union  was  not  entitled  to  prosecute 
an  employer  for  alleged  offences  against 
the  Manitoba  Labour  Relations  Act  since 
it  w'as  not  a  legal  entity. 

Chief  Justice  Adamson  gave  the  Court’s 
reasons  for  decision.  The  Manitoba  Labour 
Board  had  granted  the  Laundry  and  Dry 
Cleaning  Workers  Union  consent  to  prose¬ 
cute  New  Method  Launderers  Limited  in 
Winnipeg  for  ten  offences  against  the  Mani¬ 
toba  Labour  Relations  Act.  The  Court  of 
Queen’s  Bench  granted  the  laundry  a  writ 
of  prohibition  to  prevent  a  ];)olice  magis¬ 
trate  from  proceeding  to  hear  the  charges 
and  the  union  now  appealed  from  that 
judgment. 

The  Court  of  Appeal  held  that  the  Board 
had  no  jurisdiction  to  give  the  union  con¬ 
sent  to  prosecute.  The  Chief  Justice  stated 
that  it  had  long  been  established  that  a 
number  of  unincorporated  individuals  could 
not  be  a  party  to  judicial  proceedings  in 
the  name  of  their  club,  union,  or  associa¬ 
tion.  The  appellants  submitted  that  the 
Manitoba  Labour  Relations  Act  gave 
unions  legal  status  to  do  anything  under 
the  Act  that  may  be  done  by  an  indi¬ 
vidual.  His  Lordship  quoted  Section  46(1) 
of  the  Act,  which  reads: 


A  prosecution  for  an  offence  under  this 
Act  may  be  brought  against  an  employers’ 
organization  or  a  trade  union  and  in  the 
name  of  the  organization  or  union,  and  for 
the  purpose  of  such  a  prosecution  a  trade 
union  or  an  employers’  organization  shall 
be  deemed  to  be  a  person  .  . . 

In  the  Chief  Justice’s  opinion,  this  specific 
provision  as  to  when  a  union  may  be  a 
party  in  legal  proceedings  negated  the  sub¬ 
mission  that  the  intention  of  the  Act  was 
to  make  trade  unions  legal  entities  for  all 
purposes  of  the  Act.  This  interpretation 
of  similar  statutorj^  provisions  had  been 
given  in  International  Ladies  Garment 
Workers  Union  v.  Rothman  (L.G.,  1941, 
p.  724)  and  in  Canadian  Seamen’s  Union 
V.  Canada  Labour  Relations  Board  (L.G., 
1951,  p.  697). 

The  Chief  Justice  noted  the  provision  in 
Section  4111)  of  the  Act  that  a  person 
claiming  to  be  aggrieved  by  an  alleged 
violation  of  the  Act  could  make  a  com¬ 
plaint  in  writing  to  the  Minister,  who  could 
then  recjuire  the  Board  or  an  industrial 
inquiry  commission  or  a  conciliation  officer 
to  investigate.  His  Lordship  emphasized 
that  the  purpose  of  the  Act  was  to  promote 
conciliation  and  peace,  not  conflict  and 
prosecutions.  He  considered  that  to  hold 
by  implication  that  the  Act  gives  unions 
the  legal  status  to  carry  on  prosecutions 
would  be  directly  contrary  to  the  basic 
piupose  of  the  Act.  Because  of  considera¬ 
tions  of  public  policy  and  the  purpose  of 
the  Act,  third  parties  who  had  no  direct 
interest  in  the  subject  matter  of  the  litiga¬ 
tion  should  not  be  permitted  to  promote 
litigation.  It  followed  that  the  consent  to 
prosecute  required  by  Section  47(1)  of  the 
Act  should  be  given  by  the  Board  only  to 
the  aggrieved  person  and  not  to  some  third 
person. 

Another  objection  to  the  prosecutions  was 
that  the  informations  were  sworn  by  Emil 


This  section,  prepared  by  the  Legisla¬ 
tion  Branch,  reviews  labour  laws  as  they 
are  enacted  by  Parliament  and  the 
provincial  legislatures,  regulations  under 
these  laws,  and  selected  court  decisions 
affecting  labour. 
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Walterson,  who  did  not  have  the  consent 
of  the  Board  as  required  by  Section  47(1). 
A  consent  given  to  one  party  did  not 
authorize  another  party  to  prosecute. 

The  Court  accordingly  dismissed  the 
union’s  appeal  from  the  earlier  judgment. 
Re  Walterson  and  Laundry  and  Dry 
Cleaning  Workers  Union  and  New  Method 
Launderers  Limited  [1955]  14  WWR  (NS) 
541. 

British  Columbia  Supreme  Court . . . 

.  .  .  continues  injunction  restraining  picketing  to 
persuade  employees  to  strike  contrary  to  ICA  Act 

In  a  decision  given  by  the  British 
Columbia  Supreme  Court  on  November  12, 
1953,  but  only  recently  reported,  it  was 
held  that  picketing  to  persuade  employees 
to  strike  illegally  was  not  protected  by  the 
British  Columbia  Trade-unions  Act  and 
could  properly  be  prohibited  b}^  injunction. 

The  judgment  was  handed  down  by  Mr. 
Justice  Coady.  The  plaintiff,  who  operated 
a  planing  mill  and  lumber  yard  employing 
about  12  men,  had  a.  collective  agreement 
for  a  term  of  one  year  with  Local  No.  1-424 
of  the  International  Woodworkers  of 
America  (CIO-CCL),  the  certified  bargain¬ 
ing  agent  for  his  employees.  The  union 
was  the  bargaining  agent  for  the  employees 
of  other  lumber  operators  in  the  district. 
After  the  agreement  expired  on  August  31, 
1952,  negotiations  for  a  new  agreement 
were  carried  on  between  the  Interior 
Lumber  Manufacturers  Association,  repre¬ 
senting  about  40  employers,  and  the  Dis¬ 
trict  Council  of  the  union,  representing  the 
local  unions  which  were  bargaining  agents 
for  the  various  units  of  employees.  His 
Lordship  inferred  from  the  material  filed 
beiore  him  that  if  the  negotiations  had 
resulted  in  a  new  collective  agreement  a 
separate  contract  would  have  been  entered 
into  by  each  employer  with  the  bargaining 
agent  for  his  employees,  as  had  been  done 
previously.  However,  bargaining  w’as  un¬ 
successful.  A  conciliation  officer  and  later 
a  conciliation  board  were  appointedi  under 
the  British  Columbia  Industrial  Concilia¬ 
tion  and  Arbitration  Act. 

The  conciliation  board  issued  majority 
and  minority  repo.rts  on  October  11,  1953. 
Neither  the  Association  nor  an}^  of  its 
members  either  accepted  or  rejected  either 
report.  The  union  rejected  the  majority 
1  eport  on  October  22  and  supervised  strike 
votes  were  taken  in  most  of  the  different 
units.  The  vote  of  the  plaintiff’s  employees 
was  against  a  strike.  The  men  in  another 
sawmill  in  the  sa.me  town,  the  Quesnel 
Sawmulls  Ltd.,  voted  for  a  strike  and 


promptly  w'ent  out  on  strike.  In  spite  of 
the  vote  of  the  plaintiff’s  employees  against 
a  strike,  Local  1-424  set  up  a  picket  line 
adjacent  to  the  plaintiff’s  premises.  The 
pickets  were  the  striking  employees  of  the 
Quesnel  Sawmiills  Ltd. 

The  plaintiff  company  obtained  an  in¬ 
junction  on  October  27  to  restrain  the 
union  from  conducing  or  attempting  to 
conduce  an  illegal  strike,  from  watching 
and  besetting,  from  causing  a  nuisance 
adjacent  to  or  in  the  vicinity  of  the 
plaintiff  s  premises,  and  from  inducing  or 
attempting  to  induce  the  plaintiff’s 
employees  from  fulfilling  their  lawful  con¬ 
tracts  wdth  the  plaintiff.  Counsel  for  the 
defendants  then  applied  to  dissolve  the 
injunction,  or  alternatively  to  modify  it  so 
that  peaceful  picketing  could  be  continued. 
He  had  no  objection  to  an  injunction  to 
restrain  excessive  or  obstructive  picketing. 

Mr.  Justice  Coady  considered  that  it  was 
clear  that  the  purpose  of  establishing  the 
picket  line  was  to  persuade  the  plaintiff’s 
employees  to  break  their  contract  of 
employment  bj'  refusing  to  work,  which 
was  an  unlawful  act.  He  con.sidered  also 
that  by  this  unlawful  act  the  union  w’as 
endeavouring  to  persuade  the  plaintiff’s 
employees,  who  had  voted  against  a  strike, 
to  go  on  strike  contrary  to  the  provisions 
of  the  ICx4  Act.  The  Act  provided  that 
no  employees  could  strike  until  a  vote  had 
been  taken  and  a  majority  of  employees 
who  I’oted  W'ere  in  favour  of  a  strike.  In 
the  circumstances  a  strike  by  the  plaintiff’s 
employees  would  be  unlawfful,  and  the 
attempt  by  the  union  to  persuade  them  to 
commit  this  unlawful  act  was  also  unlawful. 

If  picketing  w'as  permitted  the  employees 
would  be  faced  with  a  dilemma:  to  pass 
the  picket  line  would  be  interpreted  as 
disloyalty  to  the  union  and  not  to  pass 
would  be  to  strike  contrary  to  the  ICA  Act, 
Counsel  for  the  union  relied  on  Sections 
3  and  4  of  the  British  Columbia  Trade- 
unions  Act,  which  protect  unions  and  their 
agents  from  injunctions  or  actions  in 
damages  to  prevent  them  from  communi¬ 
cating  facts  respecting  employment,  from 
endeavouring  to  persuade  any  person  at  the 
expiry  of  any  existing  contract  not  to  renew 
it,  from  publishing  information  wdth  regard 
to  a  strike  or  lockout  or  other  grievance  or 
trouble,  and  from  urging  persons  not  to 
seek  employment  m  the  locality  affected 
by  the  trouble  or  from  purchasing  products 
of  the  employer  concerned. 

His  Lordship  did  not  think  that  these 
provisions  applied  in  the  circumstances  of 
this  case,  where  the  purpose  and  act  of  the 
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defendants  was  unlawful  in  itself.  The  pur¬ 
pose  was  not  to  convey  information  but  to 
induce  a.  breach  of  contract  and  there  was 
no  “labour  grievance  or  trouble”  in  the 
plant. 

Further,  the  information  conveyed  by  the 
defendants  was  not  true.  A  placard  stated 
that  the  operation  was  on  strike,  and  the 
same  untrue  information  was  given  verb¬ 
ally  by  some  of  the  pickets.  While  this 
information  could  not  be  expected  to 
deceive  the  employees,  it  was  no  doubt 
intended  to  influence  them,  and  it  would 
seem  to  have  been  intended  to  deceive  the 
public  and  to  persuade  customers  and 
others  against  doing  business  with  the 
plaintiff. 


Mr.  Justice  Coady  distinguished  the  case 
from  the  Aristocratic  Restaurants  case 
(L.G.,  1951,  p.  371  and  p.  1553).  In  that 
case  the  information  conveyed  was  true, 
the  object  was  to  further  the  interests  of 
the  union,  and  while  the  picketing  extended 
to  units  of  the  emplojmr  other  than  the 
unit  where  the  labour  grievance  or  trouble 
arose  these  other  units  were  under  the  same 
control,  operation  and  ownership,  and 
further  the  act  of  the  defendants  was  not 
unlawful. 

The  Court  dismissed  the  union’s  applica¬ 
tion  and  continued  the  injunction.  Pacific 
IVestern  Planing  Mills  Ltd.  v.  International 
Woodworkers  of  America  (CIO-CCL)  Local 
Number  Um  et  al  [1955]  1  DLR  652. 


Recent  Regulations  under  Provincial  Legislation 

Alberta  adds  servicing,  and  sale  and  servicing,  of  machinery  to  the 
schedule  of  industries  covered  by  Workmen’s  Compensation  Act.  Rates 
for  living  allowances  that  may  be  paid  apprentices  set  in  Newfoundland 


The  Alberta  Workmen’s  Compensation 
Board  has  added  the  industry  of  servicing 
and  the  sale  and  servicing  of  machinery  to 
the  schedule  of  industries  to  wTich  the 
Workmen’s  Compen.sation  Act  applies. 
Under  the  Apprenticeship  Act  in  New¬ 
foundland,  the  rate  has  been  set  for  living 
allowances  which  may  be  paid  to  appren¬ 
tices  under  contract  during  the  time  they 
are  taking  the  required  technical  course. 
The  regulations  setting  out  the  qualifica¬ 
tions  of  inspectors  under  the  Ontario 
Operating  Engineers  Act  were  amended  to 
jjermit  certificates  under  the  Boilers  and 
Pressure  Vessels  Act  to  be  accepted  as 
proof  of  competenc5U  Safety  rules  for 
operation  of  gas  and  oil  wells  in  Saskat¬ 
chewan  were  amended  in  respect  to  fire 
hazards. 

Alberta  Disabled  Persons  Act 

Alberta  has  entered  into  an  agreement 
with  the  federal  Government  to  share  pay¬ 
ment  of  $40  monthly  pensions  to  needy 
pei'sons  over  18  years  of  age  who  are 
totally  and  permanently  disabled.  The 
agreement,  gazetted  Febmary  28,  is  similar 
to  the  one  recently  entered  into  by 
Saskatchewan  (L.G.,  Feb.,  p.  189)  and  was 
made  retroactive  to  January  1,  1955,  by  the 
Di.sabled  Persons  Act  passed  by  the 
provincial  legislature  this  j'ear. 

Disabled  persons’  pensions  have  been 
available  to  Alberta  residents  over  21  years 
of  age  since  1953  under  the  Disabled 


Persons’  Pensions  Act  and  regulations  (L.G., 
1953,  pp.  1180  and  1801;  Sept.  1954,  p.  1305 
and  Oct.  1954,  p.  1465)  but  this  legislation 
did  not  meet  the  reciuirements  of  the 
federal  Disabled  Persons  Act  governing 
agreements  with  the  pro^dnces. 

Alberta  Workmen's  Compensation  Act 

The  industry  of  servicing  and  the  sale 
and  servicing  of  machinery  were  brought 
under  the  Alberta  Workmen’s  Compensa¬ 
tion  Act  with  effect  from  January  1,  1955. 
Notice  of  the  addition  to  the  schedules  to 
the  Act  was  gazetted  February  28. 

Newtoundland  Apprenticeship  Act 

Living  allowances  have  been  set  for 
apprentices  in  Newfoundland  for  the  period 
during  which  they  are  taking  the  required 
course  of  technical  instruction  related  to 
their  trade. 

The  rates  for  single  apprentices  are  $6 
a  week  for  those  living  at  home  and  $12 
a  week  for  those  away  from  home.  The 
weekly  rate  for  an  apprentice  who  is  head 
of  a  family  living  at  home  is  $15.90.  Heads 
of  families  living  away  from  home  will 
receive  $21  a  week. 

Prospective  apprentices  are  entitled  to 
receive  these  rates  while  they  are  pursuing 
pre-apprenticeship  courses  approved  by  the 
Provincial  Apprenticeship  Board. 

Claims  for  remuneration  are  to  be  made 
on  a  form  approved  by  the  Director  of 
Apprenticeship.  Deductions  may  be  made 
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for  periods  of  absence  from  school,  but 
where  the  absence  is  due  to  sickness, 
remuneration  may  be  paid  for  periods  not 
exceeding  three  days. 

These  regulations,  the  first  under  the 
Act,  were  made  and  gazetted  March  15. 

Ontario  Operating  Engineers  Act 

An  amendment  to  the  regulations  con¬ 
cerning  the  qualifications  of  inspectors 
under  the  Ontario  Operating  Engineers  Act 
(L.G.,  Nov.  1954,  p.  1601)  permits  a 
certificate  of  competency  under  the  Boilers 
and  Pressure  Vessels  Act  (L.G.,  Aug.  1953, 
p.  1184)  to  be  substituted  for  a  current 
certificate  as  a  first  or  second  class  engi¬ 
neer.  The  cjualifications  with  respect  to 
age  and  education  are  unchanged. 

The  amendment  was  made  March  8  and 
gazetted  March  19. 


Saskatchewan  Oil  and  Gas  Conservation  Act 

Three  of  the  fire  prevention  sections  of 
the  regulations  under  the  Saskatchewan  Oil 
and  Gas  Conservation  Act  (L.G.,  1953, 
p.  591 ;  March,  p.  332)  were  amended  by 
O.C.  498/55  of  March  8,  gazetted  March  18. 

As  before,  no  heating  or  lighting  appa¬ 
ratus  involving  use  of  flame  is  to  be  allowed 
in  the  drilling  rig  doghouse,  but  exposed 
electrical  elements  are  no  longer  included 
in  the  prohibition. 

The  regulations  no  longer  forbid  electric 
generators  or  electric  heaters  with  exposed 
elements  to  be  used  within  75  feet  of  any 
well  or  tank  for  storage  of  oil.  The  use 
of  stoves  or  open  flame  heaters  continues 
to  be  prohibited  in  these  areas. 

Any  engine  within  150  feet  of  any  well 
or  oil  storage  tank  must  still  be  con¬ 
structed  or  enclosed  so  that  it  is  externally 
sparkproof.  Motors  and  electric  switches  as 
well  as  engines  were  previously  subject  to 
this  provision. 


Safety  Code  for  Punch  Press  Guarding 


A  committee  was  organized  recently  by 
the  Canadian  Standards  Association  to 
prepare  a  safety  code  for  the  guarding  of 
punch  presses.  The  code  is  being  developed 
at  the  request  of  the  Canadian  Association 
of  Administrators  of  Labour  Legislation, 
an  organization  of  federal  and  provincial 
government  labour  officials  which  w^as 
formed  for  the  purpose  of  improving 


legislative  and  administrative  standards  and 
promoting  greater  uniformity  in  labour 
legislation. 

Earlier  safety  codes  published  by  the 
CSA  at  the  request  of  the  CAALL  are 
A  Code  of  Practice  for  Window  Cleaning 
(L.G.,  1949,  p.  67.7)  and  Safety  Code  for 
the  Woodworking  Industry  (L.G.,  1953, 
p.  444). 


Apprenticeship  for  Girls  Advocated  by  British  Union  Leader 


A  system  of  apprenticeship  for  girls  was 
advocated  by  the  President  of  Britain’s 
Amalgamated  Engineering  Union,  Robert 
Openshaw,  as  one  way  of  meeting  the 
shortage  of  skilled  craftsmen  in  the  engi¬ 
neering  industry.  The  principle  of  equal 
pay  also  received  his  endorsation. 

Mr.  Openshaw  was  addressing  the  annual 
conference  of  the  union’s  women  delegates. 

“V  omen  are  in  the  engineering  industry 
to  stay,”  he  said.  “That  is  a  fact  that 
we  have  put  over  to  the  employers  on 
many  occasions.  Management  must  cease 
to  regard  women  as  temporary  hands  and 
must  reorganize  not  only  their  thinking 


but  their  factories  to  give  women  their 
rightful  place  alongside  the  men  in  indus¬ 
trial  life.  Although  they  do  not  say  so  in 
so  many  words,  the  employers  in  general 
do  not  regard  women  as  capable  of  equal 
work  and  that  makes  the  achievement  of 
equal  pay  a  difficult  task.” 

Concerning  apprenticeship,  Mr.  Openshaw 
said:  “There  are  grave  shortages  of  skilled 
craftsmen,  so  why  cannot  women  be  used 
to  fill  those  gaps?  Realizing  this,  the  union 
is  trying  to  implement  a  policy  of  appren¬ 
ticeship  for  girls.” 

The  suggestion,  he  added,  is  now  before 
the  employers  and  the  union  is  awaiting 
a  reply. 
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Uneiiiployiiieiit  IiisiiraM©© 


Introduce  Proposed  Revision  of 

the  Unemployment  Insurance  Act 

Amending  Bill  submitted  to  House  of  Commons  April  5.  Summary  of  the 
proposed  amendments  is  issued  by  Unemployment  Insurance  Commission 


On  April  5,  the  Minister  of  Labour 
introduced  in  the  House  of  Commons  a 
Bill  to  amend  the  Unemployment  Insur¬ 
ance  Act  (see  page  518).  The  proposed 
amendments  are  the  result  of  studies  by 
various  bodies  that  began  seven  months 
earlier. 

On  September  3,  1954,  the  Unemploy¬ 
ment  Insurance  Commission  submitted  to 
the  Minister  certain  proposals  for  revision 
of  the  Act.  These  proposals  were  referred 
to  the  Interdepartmental  Committee  on 
Unemployment  Questions  (under  the  chair¬ 
manship  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Cabinet). 

The  Committee,  after  consideration  of 
the  proposals,  reported  to  Cabinet  late  in 
October.  The  Cabinet  gave  instructions 
for  continuing  the  study  and  for  proceed¬ 
ing  with  the  draft  revision  of  the  Act, 
omitting  certain  proposals  which  did  not 
receive  Cabinet  approval. 

The  aim  of  the  proposed  revision  is 
to  produce  an  unemployment  insurance 
program  that  will  provide,  among  other 
things,  a  reasonably  sound  income  main¬ 
tenance  plan,  will  eliminate  anomalies  now 
existing  and  will  create  sufficient  incentive 
to  workers  to  obtain  employment,  whether 
of  a  permanent  or  casual  nature. 

Following  is  a  summary  of  the  proposed 
amendments : — 

Re-arrangement  and  Clarification 

It  is  proposed  that  the  sections  of  the 
Act  be  re-arranged  to  bring  together  the 
provisions  which  deal  with  the  same  sub¬ 
ject,  and  that  the  language  of  the  Act  be 
simplified.  Since  the  Act  affects  several 
million  workers  and  their  employers,  it  is 
desirable  to  have  its  provisions  in  language 
that  can  easily  be  understood  by  them. 

Employment  Service 

As  the  National  Employment  Service  is 
the  positive  part  of  the  Unemployment 
Insurance  Commission’s  activities,  the  pro¬ 
visions  for  establishing  this  service  will  be 


found  immediately  after  the  provisions  for 
the  establishment  of  the  Commission.  In 
view  of  the  fluid  nature  of  the  activities 
of  the  Employment  Service,  the  main 
principles  only  are  laid  down  in  the  legis¬ 
lation  and  the  Commission  is  given  power 
to  make  regulations  for  dealing  with 
procedures  and  details  of  administration. 

Coverage 

The  main  provisions  regarding  coverage 
remain  unchanged.  At  present,  for  a 
worker  to  be  insurable  there  must  be  a 
contract  of  service.  There  are  many  classes 
of  workers  similar  to  wage  earners  who  can 
only  be  brought  under  the  Act  if  an 
anomaly  is  proven.  The  revision  will  make 
it  easier  for  these  persons  to  be  insured. 
Further,  the  inclusion  of  excepted  employ¬ 
ments  will  in  future  be  made  without 
reference  to  the  Advisory  Committee, 
although  there  is  provision  for  consulting 
the  Committee  where  considered  necessary. 
The  third  change  is  that  individual  workers 
will  no  longer  be  exempted  but  persons 
who  work  in  insurable  employment  to  an 
inconsiderable  extent  can  be  excluded  bj^ 
regulation. 

Contributions 

The  Commission  first  proposed  that 
contributions  should  in  future  be  made  by 
payroll  deduction  of  a  percentage  of  earn¬ 
ings,  and  that  the  present  insurance  stamps 
and  individual  contribution  records  be 
discontinued.  However,  the  Commission 
was  asked  to  prepare  a  plan  retaining 
insurance  stamps  and  books  and  providing 
for  the  keeping  of  contribution  records  by 
the  Commission. 

The  table  of  proposed  rates  which 
follows  combines  the  present  two  lowest 
classes  and  provides  additional  classes  in 
the  higher  earnings  ranges.  This  will 
provide  contributions  which  are  more 
equitable  in  that  the  percentage  of  earn¬ 
ings  shows  much  less  variation  than  the 
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present  scale  and  at  the  same  time  will 
provide  benefits  which  bear  the  same  ratio 
to  contributions  in  the  various  classes. 

The  contributions  will  be  based  on 
earnings  rather  than  on  any  specific 
number  of  days.  The  stamp  placed  in  the 
book  will  represent  the  actual  earnings  in 
a  week  whether  the  period  being  worked 
be  one  or  more  days.  If  there  is  more 
than  one  employer  in  a  week,  two  or  more 
stamps  will  be  placed  in  the  weekly  space 
up  to  the  maximum  contribution  required 
of  60  cents  ($1.20).  All  the  stamps 
acquired  in  a  week  will  be  counted  as 


one  week’s  contribution  and  the  worker 
will  be  given  credit  for  the  total  contri¬ 
butions  made  as  far  as  benefit  rate  is 
concerned.  The  only  exception  to  the 
above  rule  is  that  where  the  earnings  are 
less  than  $9,  half  of  the  16  cents  (32(^) 
stamp  or  a  contribution  of  8  cents  will  be 
made  by  the  worker,  and  this  half-stamp 
will  count  as  half-a-week  to  qualify  for 
benefit  and  for  computing  duration. 

The  present  insurance  book  and  contri¬ 
bution  records  will  be  retained  with  suit¬ 
able  modifications  to  fit  in  with  the  revised 
proposals. 


TABLE  I.— PRESENT  CONTRIBUTION  RATES 


Range  of  Earnings 

Employer 
and  Employee 
Contribution 
(Each) 

Average 
Earnings 
in  Range 

Contribution  as 
Percentage 
of  Average 
Earnings 

cents 

18 

$ 

5.60 

3-21 

$  9  00  to  14  99  . 

24 

12.80 

1-88 

15  00  to  20  99  . 

30 

17.85 

1-68 

21  00  to  26  99  . 

36 

23.70 

1-52 

27  00  to  33  99  . 

42 

30.20 

1-39 

34  00  to  47  99  . 

48 

40.95 

1-17 

54 

57.50 

•94 

TABLE  II.— PROPOSED  CONTRIBUTION  RATES 


Range  of  Earnings 

Employer 
and  Employee 
Contribution 
(Each) 

Average 
Earnings 
in  Range 

Contribution  as 
Percentage 
of  Average 
Earnings 

cents 

1 

Less  than 

$15.00  1 . 

16 

11.80 

1-36 

$15.00  to 

20.99 . 

24 

17.85 

1-34 

21.00  to 

26.99 . 

30 

23.70 

1-27 

27.00  to 

32.99 . 

36 

29.65 

1-21 

33.00  to 

38.99 . 

42 

35.60 

M8 

39.00  to 

44.99 . 

48 

41.60 

M5 

45 . 00  to 

50.99 . 

52 

47.55 

1-09 

51.00  to 

56.99 . . 

56 

53.50 

1-05 

57.00  and 

over  ^ . . . 

60 

59.70 

1-01 

1  When  earnings  are  less  than  $9.00,  1/2  stamp  or  a  contribution  of  8  cents  is  made.  Two  such 
contributions  would  equal  one  week  for  the  purpose  of  qualification  and  duration. 

-  Maximum  insurable  earnings  $60. 


Benefit  Rates 

The  benefit  rates  will  be  increased.  The 
new  maximum  will  be  $30  per  week  in 
place  of  the  present  $24,  an  increase  of 
25  per  cent.  When  the  Act  first  came  into 
operation  the  scale  of  benefit  rates  was 
designed  to  preserve  a  certain  relationship 
between  the  ordinary  rate  of  earnings  and 
the  benefit  payable.  This  relationship  has 
been  altered  as  a  result  of  the  rise  in  wage 


rates  and,  as  a  large  number  of  insured 
persons  have  moved  into  the  top  benefit 
class,  the  ratio  of  benefit  to  average  earn¬ 
ings  has  dropped  considerably.  a 

revision  of  the  earnings  classes,  it  is  in¬ 
tended  to  restore  the  proper  relationship 
between  benefit  and  ordinary  earnings  so 
that  this  will  not  result  in  over-insurance 
in  the  lower  wage  classes  or  in  under¬ 
insurance  in  the  upper  wage  classes. 
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TABLE  m.— PRESENT  BENEFIT  RATES 


Employee  Weekly  Contribution 

Weekly 

Earnings  Range 

Weekly  Benefit 

Average 
Earnings 
in  Range 

Benefit  %  of 
Average  Earnings 

Single 

Dependency 

Single 

Dependency 

IS  cents . 

Less  than  $  9.00 
9.00  to  14.99 

15.00  to  20.99 

21.00  to  26.99 

27.00  to  33.99 

34.00  to  47.99 

48.00  or  over 

4.20 

6.00 

8.70 

10.80 

12.90 

15.00 

17.10 

4.80 

5.60 

24  “ 

75-0 

85-7 

30  “  ... 

7.50 

12.00 

15.00 

18.00 

21.00 

24.00 

12 . 8u 

46-9 

58-6 

36  “  ...  . 

17.85 

48-7 

67-2 

42 

23.70 

45-6 

63-3 

48  “  ... 

30.20 

42-7 

69-6 

54  “  ... 

40.95 

36-6 

51-2 

57.50 

29-7 

41-7 

TABLE  IV.— PROPOSED  BENEFIT  RATES 


Employee  eekly  Contribution 


16  cents 
24  “ 

30 

36  “ 

42 
48 
52 

56  ■■ 

60  “ 


Weekly 

Earnings  Range 


Less  than  $15.00 
$15.00  to  20.99 
21.00  to 


27 . 00  to 
33 . 00  to 
39 . 00  to 
45 . 00  to 
51.00  to 


26.99 

32.99 

38.99 

44.99 

50.99 

56.99 


57.00  and  over 


Weekly  Benefit 


Single  Dependency 


6.00 

9.00 

11.00 

13.00 

15.00 

17.00 

19.00 

21.00 

23.00 


8.00 

12.00 

15.00 

18.00 

21.00 

24.00 

26.00 

28.00 

30.00 


Average 
Earnings 
in  Range 


11.80 

17.85 

23.70 
29.65 

35.60 

41.60 
47.55 
53.50 

59.70 


Benefit  %  of 
Average  Earnings 


Single  Dependency 


50-8 

50-4 

46-4 

43-8 

42-1 

40-9 

40-0 

39-3 

38-5 


67-8 

67-2 

63-3 

60-7 

59-0 

57-7 

54-7 

52-3 

50-3 


The  benefit  rates  will  be  based  -on  the 
average  contributions  in  the  30  weeks 
immediately  preceding  the  claim.  At 
present  the  rate  is  based  on  the  average 
contributions  for  the  180  days  preceding 
claim. 

Duration  of  Benefit 

The  present  benefit  formula  will  be 
changed.  It  provides  -a  minimum  of  six 
weeks’  benefit  and  a  maximum  of  one  year 
(less  the  waiting  period)  or  fifty-one  weeks, 
depending  on  the  length  of  time  for  which 
an  insured  person  has  contributed.  Statis¬ 
tics  show  that  approximately  90  per  cent  of 
all  claimants  draw  not  more  than  20  weeks’ 
benefit. 

It  is  proposed  that  the  minimum  qualifi¬ 
cation  for  benefit  be  30  weeks  in  insurable 
employment  (it  is  now  180  days)  and  that 
this  will  entitle  any  claimant  to  15  weeks’ 
benefit.  Additional  weeks  of  benefit  will 
be  earned  by  additional  contributions  on 
the  basis  of  one  week’s  benefit  for  two 
w'eeks’  contributions  in  the  two  years  prior 
to  claim,  and  the  maximum  benefit  in  a 
benefit  year  will  be  30  weeks.  (This 
minimum  and  maximum  -are  exclusive  of 
seasonal  benefits  referred  to  below.) 

It  is  expected  that  the  new  formula  will 
take  care  of  the  great  majority  who 
ordinarily  wmrk  in  insurable  employment. 


will  provide  greater  protection  for  those 
wdio  have  newly  entered  insurable  employ¬ 
ment  and  will  reduce  the  drain  on  the 
fund  from  certain  fringe  groups  who  now 
tend  to  remain  on  benefit  for  long  periods 
when  they  have  really  withdrawn  from  the 
labour  market. 

The  requirement  of  30  weeks  in  insur¬ 
able  employment  to  qualify  for  benefit 
■will  make  it  easier  for  a  claimant  to 
qualify  than  the  present  provisions,  which 
reciuire  180  days.  For  example,  if  a 
person  ordinarily  working  on  a  five-day 
week  goes  on  short-time  of  four  days  a 
week  under  the  daily  stamp  system,  he 
would  receive  four  daily  stamps  for  his 
week’s  work  rather  than  one  weekly  stamp 
and  this  would  mean,  if  the  short-time 
condition  lasted  for  three  months,  that 
under  the  daily  plan  he  w'ould  be  credited 
with  52  days  or  8i  weeks,  while  under  a 
weekly  plan  he  would  be  credited  with 
13  weeks. 

In  order  to  reciualify,  a  claimant  will 
have  to  acquire  credit  for  eight  additional 
w'eeks  in  insurable  employment  since  the 
commencement  of  his  previous  benefit  year 
and  have  at  least  30  contribution  weeks  in 
the  previous  two  years.  Contribution 
weeks  more  than  a  year  old  at  the  time 
of  a  subsecpient  claim  cannot  be  used  a 
second  time  to  cjualify  either  for  rate  or 
duration. 
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Transitional  Period 

In  view  of  the  reduction  of  the  maximum 
duration  of  regular  benefit  from  51  to  30 
weeks,  it  is  felt  desirable  to  provide  for  a 
transitional  period  during  which  those  who 
have  accumulated  credits  under  the  present 
Act  might  be  eligible  for  more  than  the 
maximum  of  30  weeks  under  the  proposals. 

The  plan  proposed  is  that  in  the  three 
years  following  the  change,  if  in  the  first 
benefit  year  a  claimant  exhausts  his 
benefit,  the  record  of  contributions  made 
by  him  in  the  five  years  prior  to  the 
change-over  to  the  new  plan  would  be 
examined.  The  money  value  of  the 
benefits  to  which  he  would  be  entitled 
by  virtue  of  these  contributions  would  then 
be  determined;  the  amount  of  benefit 
received  under  the  new  plan  w'ould  be 
deducted  and  he  would  be  entitled  to  an 
additional  benefit  period  for  the  balance 
without  requalifying.  For  example,  a 
claimant  at  the  cut-off  date  has  in  the 
past  five  years  contributed  for  250  weeks 
and  would  be  entitled  to  50  weeks  at  $24 
a  week  or  a  total  of  $1,200  benefit.'  He 
has  under  the  new  plan  become  entitled  to 
30  weeks’  benefit  at  $30  a  week  or  $900. 
If  he  exhausts  this  credit  he  would  be 
entitled  to  a  further  $300  or  ten  additional 
weeks  at  $30  per  week. 

Non-Compensable  Days,  Casual 
Earnings,  Allowable  Earnings 

The  present  method  of  paying  benefit  on 
a  daily  basis  is  involved  and  leads  to  a 
number  of  difficulties  where  holidays  and 


short-time  employment  are  concerned, 
particularly  where  some  claimants  are  on 
a  five-day  week  and  others  are  on  a  six-day 
week.  In  addition,  the  provision  that  the 
first  day  of  unemployment  shall  be  non- 
compensable  and  also  the  provision  with 
regard  to  earnings  from  subsidiary  employ¬ 
ment  are  misunderstood  by  claimants. 

Most  of  these  difficulties  can  be  over¬ 
come  and  the  same  results  obtained  by 
setting  up  a  weekly  rather  than  a  daily 
benefit  rate.  To  provide  incentive  for 
claimants  to  take  casual  employment  when 
it  is  available,  the  non-compensable  day 
will  be  eliminated  and  claimants  will  be 
allowed  to  earn  a  specified  amount  without 
loss  of  benefit  during  a  claim  week.  Any 
excess  earnings  over  the  allowable  amount 
will  be  deducted  from  a  claimant’s  benefit 
and  the  total  of  benefit  payable  plus  allow¬ 
able  earnings  will  still  be  somewhat  less 
than  ordinary  earnings.  This  will  simplify 
the  computation  of  benefit  and  will  still 
accomplish  what  the  non-compensable  day 
now  does,  namely,  eliminating  payment  of 
large  numbers  of  claims  for  a  single  day 
of  unemployment.  It  will  be  immaterial 
whether  the  allowable  earnings  are  from 
subsidiary  employment  carried  on  outside 
of  the  claimant’s  usual  hours  of  work  or 
from  any  other  type  of  employment.  The 
rates  of  allowable  earnings  proposed  are  as 
follows ; — 


TABLE  V.— ALLOWABLE  EARNINGS 


Weekly  Earnings  Range 


Less  than  S15.00 
$15.00  to  20.99 
21.00  to  26.99 
27.00  to  32.99 
33.00  to  38.99 
39.00  to  44.99 
45.00  to  50.99 
51.00  to  56.99 
57.00  and  Over. 


Benefit 

Weekly 

Allowable 

Earnings 

%  of  Average  Earnings 

Benefit  and  Allowable 
Earnings 

Single 

Dependency 

Single 

Dependency 

$ 

$ 

$ 

6.00 

8.00 

2.00 

67-8 

84-7 

9.00 

12.00 

3.00 

67-2 

84-0 

11.00 

15.00 

4.00 

63-3 

80-2 

13.00 

18.00 

5.00 

60-7 

77-6 

15.00 

21.00 

6.00 

59-0 

75-8 

17.00 

24.00 

7.00 

57-7 

74-5 

19.00 

26.00 

9.00 

58-9 

73-6 

21.00 

28.00 

11.00 

59-8 

72-9 

23.00 

30.00 

13.00 

60-3 

72-0 

The  table  on  the  following  page  gives  examples  that  illustrate  the  way  in  which  this 
rule  will  be  applied. 
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Earnings  $30  per  week 


Earnings . 

Allowable  earnings . 

Deduction  from  benefit. . . . 
Benefit  rate  (dependency) . . 

Benefit  paid . 

Benefit  payable  present  plan 

If  short-time . 

If  work  is  casual . 


Employed 


1  day 

2  days 

$ 

$ 

5 

10 

5 

5 

3  days 

4  days 

5  days 

$ 

$ 

$ 

15 

20 

25 

5 

5 

5 

6  days 


30 

5 


0  5 

IS  18 

18  13 


10 

18 

8 


15 

18 

3 


20 

18 

0 


25 

18 

0 


12 

15 


9 

12 


6 

9 


3 


0 

0 


0 

0 


If  working  a  5-day  week  and  put  on 
short-time 


Earnings . 

Allow’able  earnings . 

Deduction  from  benefit . 

Benefit  rate  (dependency) . . . 

Benefit  paid . 

Benefit  payable  present  plan 


6  12 

5  5 


1 

18 

17 

12 


7 

18 

11 

9 


13 

18 

5 

6 


19 

18 

0 

0 


30 

5 


25 

18 

0 

0 


Seasonal  Benefit 

At  present  supplementary  benefit  is  pay¬ 
able  during  the  period  January  1  to 
April  15  to  the  following: — 

Class  1 — Those  whose  benefit  has  become 
exhausted  subsequent  to  March  31 
prior  to  claim. 

Class  2 — Those  who  could  not  qualify 
for  ordinary  benefit  but  had  made  90 
daily  contributions  subsequent  to 

March  31  preceding  their  claim. 

The  rates  for  supplementary  benefit  were 
recently  increased  by  Parliament  and  are 
now  the  same  as  regular  benefit  rates. 
This  will  be  continued  in  the  revised  Act. 

It  is  proposed  that  in  future  these  bene¬ 
fits  will  be  known  as  “seasonal  benefits”  and 
will  be  payable  to  the  above  classes  during 
the  same  period  as  at  present.  Those  in 
Class  2  will  receive  two  weeks’  benefit  for 
every  three  contribution  weeks  subsequent 
to  March  31,  and  this  wall  mean  that  the 
minimum  period  for  this  class  will  be  ten 
weeks  (now'  three)  and  the  maximum 
fifteen  weeks  (now  six). 

Those  in  Class  1  will  be  eligible  for  a 
period  of  15  weeks,  provided  their  previous 
benefit  year  terminated  after  April  15.  It 
is  felt  that  these  seasonal  benefits  should 
not  be  paid  to  persons  who  have  in  effect 
left  the  labour  market,  and  it  is  proposed 
that  the  Commission  be  given  the  power 
through  regulations  to  ensure  that  persons 
whose  previous  benefit  years  expired 
between  April  15  and  September  30  were 
actually  attached  to  the  labour  market. 


Waiting  Period 

At  present,  the  first  day  of  unemploy¬ 
ment  in  a  benefit  year  is  a  non-compensable 
day.  The  w'aiting  period  is  a  period  of  five 
days,  which  makes  a  total  of  six  days  at 
the  beginning  of  each  benefit  year  for 
w'hich  no  benefit  is  paid.  Under  the  pro¬ 
posals,  the  waiting  period  will  be  one  week 
or  the  same  as  at  present  when  the  non- 
compensable  day  is  included. 

The  waiting  period  at  the  beginning  of 
a  benefit  year  can  now  be  deferred  to  a 
later  date  in  order  to  prevent  hardship 
when  a  new  benefit  year  commences  after 
a  claimant  has  been  unemployed  for  some 
time.  Experience  has  shown,  however,  that 
the  provision  is  used  in  a  very  small  per¬ 
centage  of  cases  (4-9)  and  that  many  of 
the  claimants  who  obtain  the  advantage  of 
this  provision  never  serve  the  deferred 
waiting  days.  It  is  proposed  that  the 
w-aiting  period  in  such  cases  be  waived 
entirely,  if  this  has  not  already  been  done 
within  the  preceding  year. 

Other  Amendments 

The  provision  for  the  extension  of  the 
qualifying  periods  w'ill  be  enlarged  to 
allow  an  extension  for  a  period  during 
W'hich  a  claimant  is  taking  part  in  a  labour 
dispute  resulting  in  a  work  stoppage. 
However,  a  claimant  will  not  obtain  an 
extension  in  relation  to  any  period  for 
which  benefit  is  paid. 

The  provisions  regarding  penalties  will 
be  amended.  Penalties  will  be  imposed  on 
employers  who  do  not  remit  contributions 
or  submit  returns  promptly. 
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The  provisions  for  recovery  of  debt  will 
also  be  changed  to  permit  civil  action 
through  the  Exchequer  Court,  instead  of 
criminal  proceedings  as  at  present.  The 
revised  provisions  will  include  garnishment 
proceedings. 

Minor  amendments  are  also  proposed  as 
follows ; — 

(a)  The  present  Courts  of  Referees  will 
be  known  as  Boards  of  Referees. 


(b)  Deposits  may  be  required  from 
employers  to  guarantee  payment  of 
contributions. 

(c)  Contributions  deducted  from  workers’ 
pay  held  by  employers  until  remitted 
will  be  treated  as  trust  funds  in  cases 
of  liquidation. 

(d)  Retroactive  deductions  for  contribu¬ 
tions  may  be  permitted  in  certain 
cases. 


Monthly  Report  on  Operation  of 

the  Unemployment  Insurance  Act 

Initial  and  renewal  claims  for  benefit  total  236,847  in  February,  down 
73,152  from  January  but  up  21,915  from  February  1954,  statistics*  show 


Initial  and  renewal  claims  for  unemploy¬ 
ment  insurance  benefit  received  in  January 
were  down  73,152  from  the  January  total 
but  up  21,915  from  the  February  1954  total. 

The  Dominion  Bureau  of  Statistics  report 
on  the  operation  of  the  Unemployment 
Insurance  Act  shows  that  236,847  claims 
were  filed  in  local  offices  across  Canada, 
compared  with  309,999  in  January  and 
214,932  in  February  1954. 

Ordinary  and  supplementary  benefit 
claimants  on  the  live  unemployment  insur¬ 
ance  register  on  February  28  numbered 
578,586  (479,902  males  and  98,684  females), 
compared  with  543,366  (447,020  males  and 
96,346  females)  on  January  31  and  512,567 
1428,475  males  and  84,092  females)  on 
February  26,  1954.  On  Febraary  28,  1955, 
the  number  of  short-time  and  temporary 
lay-off  claimants  was  39,057  and  2,058, 
respectively. 

During  February,  260,159  initial  and 
renewal  claims  were  adjudicated,  of  which 
161,610  were  entitled  to  benefit.  Of  the 
94,296  initial  claims  adjudicated  as  “not 
entitled”,  84,746  were  on  behalf  of  claimants 
who  failed  to  establish  a  benefit  year. 
Chief  reasons  for  disqualification  (includ¬ 
ing  those  arising  from  revised  and  supple- 
mentai-y  benefit  claims)  were;  “voluntarily 
left  employment  without  just  cause”  5,844 
cases;  “not  unemployed”  4,018  cases;  and 
“not  capable  of  and  not  available  for  work” 
3,309  cases. 

New  beneficiaries  during  February  totalled 
159,917,  compared  with  206,327  during 
January  and  168,262  during  February  1954. 

*See  Tables  E-1  to  E-5  at  back  of  book. 


In  a  comparison  of  current  employment 
statistics  with  those  for  a  previous  period, 
consideration  should  be  given  to  relevant 
factors  other  than  numbers,  such  as  the 
opening  and  closing  of  seasonal  indus¬ 
tries,  increase  in  area  population,  influ¬ 
ence  of  w'eather  conditions,  and  the 
general  employment  situation. 


During  the  month,  828,576,170  was  paid 
in  compensation  for  8,939,252  days  (includ¬ 
ing  99,338  disability  days),  compared  with 
$26,149,803  and  8,219,567  days  (including 
80,629  disability  days)  during  January  1955 
and  $26,675,431  and  8,391,990  days  (including 
85,320  disability  days)  during  February 
1954. 

Estimates  of  the  average  number  of 
beneficiaries  per  week  were  394,600  for 
February  1955  and  359,900  for  the  week 
February  20-26,  1954. 

The  average  daily  rate  of  benefit  for 
February  was  $3.20,  compared  with  $3.18 
for  January  1955  and  February  1954. 

Supplementary  Benefit 

A  total  of  84,745  initial  claimants  were 
considered  for  supplementary  benefit  during 
February;  of  these,  21,780,  or  about  25 
per  cent,  were  unable  to  qualify.  Supple¬ 
mentary  benefit  claimants  on  the  live 
unemployment  register  on  February  28 
totalled  130,830  (102,817  males  and  28,013 
females). 

During  the  month,  $6,321,316  was  paid  in 
compensation  for  2,128,888  days,  including 
10,319  disability  days. 
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The  average  daily  rate  of  benefit  for  the 
month  was  12.97,  compared  with  S2.69  for 
January. 

Insurance  Registrations 

Reports  received  from  local  offices  of  the 
Unemployment  Insurance  Commission  for 
February  show  that  insurance  books  or 
contribution  cards  were  issued  to  4,581,310 
employees  who  have  made  contributions  to 
the  unemployment  insurance  fund  since 
April  1,  1954. 

At  February  28,  employers  registered 
numbered  268,507,  an  increase  of  827 
during  the  month. 

Enforcement  Statistics 

During  Februaiy,  3,393  investigations  were 
conducted  by  district  investigators  across 
Canada.  Of  these,  2,074  were  spot  checks 
of  postal  and  counter  claims  to  verify 
fulfilment  of  statutory  conditions.  The 
remaining  1,319  were  investigations  in  con¬ 


nection  with  claimants  suspected  of  making 
false  statements  to  obtain  benefit. 

Prosecutions  were  commenced  in  152 
cases,*  38  against  employers  and  114 
against  claimants.  Punitive  disqualifica¬ 
tions  as  a  result  of  claimants  maldng  false 
statements  or  misrepresentations  numbered 
712.* 

Unemployment  Insurance  Fund 

Revenue  received  in  February  totalled 
$17,173,515.42,  compared  with  $18,430,350.99 
in  January  and  $16,973,438.10  in  February 
1954.  Benefit  payments  amounted  to 
$34,884,364.41,  compared  with  $28,361,595.23 
in  January  and  $29,674,911.68  in  February 
1954.  The  balance  in  the  fund  at  February 
28  was  $869,000,298.57.  At  January  31, 
there  was  a  balance  of  $886,711,147.56  and 
at  February  28,  1954,  $901,170,539.51. 


*These  do  not  necessarily  relate  to  the  inves¬ 
tigations  conducted  during  this  month. 


Decisions  of  the  Umpire  under 

the  Unemployment  Insurance  Act 

Decision  CU-B  1128,  March  8,  1955  The  claimant  appealed  to  a  court  of 

referees.  He  did  not  attend  the  hearins: 


Summary  of  the  Facts:  The  claimant, 
who  is  employed  in  a  hosiery  mill  which 
operates  on  a  five-day  week,  filed  a  renewal 
claim  for  benefit  on  January  28,  1954,  was 
designated  by  the  local  office  manager  as 
a  short-time  claimant  and  drew  benefit  on 
that  basis. 

In  the  claim  week  beginning  June  14,  1954, 
he  worked  Monday,  Tuesday,  Thursday 
and  Friday.  He  was  unemployed  on 
Wednesday  and  at  the  close  of  his  working 
day  on  Friday  he  was  laid  off  for  two 
weeks  because  of  a  machinery  conversion 
at  the  mill.  On  Friday  night  he  became 
ill  as  a  result  of  a  heart  attack  and  upon 
recovery  he  reported  to  the  local  office  on 
August  24,  1954,  and  claimed  benefit  for 
the  period  he  was  ill. 

On  the  evidence  before  him,  the  insur¬ 
ance  officer  found  that  the  claimant  had 
become  incapable  of  work  by  reason  of 
*  illness  before  having  become  entitled  to 
receive  benefit  within  the  meaning  of 
Section  29(3)  of  the  Act,  and  disqualified 
him  from  June  19,  1954,  for  so  long  as  the 
condition  continued. 


of  his  case  but  was  represented  by  an 
official  of  his  union.  The  majority  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  court  were  of  the  opinion  that 
there  was  “sufficient  doubt  e.xisting  to 
grant  the  appellant  his  sick  benefits”.  The 
chairman  of  the  court,  who  dissented, 
expressed  the  opinion  that  since  the 
claimant  had  worked  four  days  during  the 
week  in  question,  the  Saturday  was  rightly 
considered  a  holiday;  the  fact  that  he 
became  ill  on  that  day  did  not  alter  the 
fact  that  Saturday  was  recognized  as  a 
holiday  for  his  grade,  class  or  shift  and  as 
the  non-compensable  day  for  that  week 
had  not  been  served  by  him,  he  was  not 
entitled  to  benefit  during  the  period  of  his 
illness. 

The  insurance  officer  appealed  to  the 
Umpire,  contending  that  the  claimant  had 
been  rightly  disqualified  and  in  that  con¬ 
nection  he  stated; 

The  claimant  has  been  a  short-time 
claimant  since  January  28,  1954,  and  his 
working  week  consists  of  five  days.  In  the 
week  beginning  June  13  last  he  worked 
Monday,  Tuesday,  Thursday  and  Friday. 
He  was  unemployed  on  Wednesday,  which 
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was  therefore  a  non-compensable  day  and 
Saturday  was  a  holiday.  After  he  had 
finished  his  day’s  work  on  Friday  the 
claimant  became  ill  and  did  not  report  to 
the  local  office  until  August  24.  The  first 
day  for  w'hich  he  could  attempt  to  prove 
unemployment  was  Monday,  June  21,  which 
is  a  non-compensable  day  and  at  which  time 
he  was  already  incapacitated  by  illness  and 
therefore  could  not  prove  unemployment  for 
that  day. 

The  appeal  was  heard  in  Ottawa  on 
January  28,  1955.  The  Canadian  Congress 
of  Labour  and  the  Unemployment  Insur¬ 
ance  Commission  were  represented. 

Conclusions:  The  reasoning  behind  the 
disqualification  imposed  by  the  insurance 
officer  seems  to  be  that,  inasmuch  as 
Saturday,  June  19,  1954,  was  a  recognized 
holiday  for  the  claimant,  the  first  day  for 
which  he  could  attempt  to  prove  entitle¬ 
ment  to  benefit  was  Monday,  June  21,  but 
as  he  had  been  designated  as  a  “short- 
time”  claimant,  the  Monday  was  a  day  in 
respect  of  which  he  was  not  entitled  to 
benefit  within  the  meaning  of  Section 
37(1)  (a)  (ii)  of  the  Act. 

To  begin  with,  the  first  part  of  this 
reasoning,  in  my  opinion,  is  not  correct. 
Inasmuch  as  the  claimant  had  been  laid 
off  on  Friday,  June  18,  and  had  become 
incapacitated  for  work  on  that  evening 
after  completing  his  working  day,  it 
followed  that  the  first  day  in  respect  of 
which  he  could  attempt  to  prove  entitle¬ 
ment  to  benefit  was  Saturday,  June  19. 
The  question  to  be  determined,  therefore, 
is  whether  on  June  19,  1954,  the  claimant 
“had  become  entitled  to  receive  benefit” 
within  the  meaning  of  Section  29(3)  of 
the  Act. 

At  the  hearing  before  me,  it  was  acknowl¬ 
edged  that  a  five-day  working  week  was  in 
effect  at  the  hosiery  mill  and  that  it 
applied  to  the  claimant’s  grade  or  class  or 
shift.  Consequently,  it  might  be  con¬ 
tended,  in  the  light  of  the  jurisprudence 
established  in  decision  CU-B  276A,  that  the 
claimant  was  not  entitled  to  benefit  for 
Saturday  inasmuch  as  that  day,  at  the  mill, 
was  a  recognized  holiday  within  the  mean¬ 
ing  of  Section  31(1)  (c)  of  the  Act. 

In  the  present  case,  however,  the  claimant 
was  informed  on  Friday,  June  18,  that  there 
would  be  no  work  for  him  for  approxi¬ 
mately  two  weeks  due  to  a  machinery 
conversion,  and  the  question  now  becomes 
one  of  whether  he  was  still  “employed”  at 
the  mill  on  Saturday,  the  day  following  his 
temporary  suspension,  or  in  other  words 
whether,  for  the  specific  purpose  of  the 
application  of  the  provisions  of  Section 


31(1)  (c)  of  the  Act,  he  had  completely 
separated  from  his  employment  on  Friday 
evening. 

In  CU-B  62,  my  predecessor  expressed 
the  opinion  that,  for  the  purpose  of  recog¬ 
nized  holidays  and  notwithstanding  the 
power  of  the  Commission  to  make  regula¬ 
tions  to  enlarge  a  claimant’s  right  to 
benefit,  the  word  “employed”  as  used  in 
Section  31(1)  (c)  of  the  Act  was  not  in¬ 
tended  to  cover  a  claimant  not  “actually 
employed”  unless  he  had  only  been  laid  off 
for  a  very  short  period  of  “a  day  or  more”. 
In  keeping  with  the  spirit  of  this  juris¬ 
prudence,  I  decided  in  CU-B  447  that  a 
regular  employee  who  had  been  laid  off  for 
an  indefinite  period  because  of  a  shortage 
of  material  and  was  subject  to  recall,  and 
who,  in  fact,  was  recalled  approximately 
three  weeks  later,  had  become  completely 
separated  from  his  employment  as  from  the 
date  of  his  lay-off. 

In  the  present  case,  the  circumstances 
surrounding  the  claimant’s  separation  are 
very  similar  to  those  of  the  claimant’s 
separation  in  CU-B  447,  and  I  fail  to  find 
any  valid  reason  to  come  to  any  other 
conclusion  than  that  the  claimant’s  employ¬ 
ment  was  completely  terminated  at  the 
close  of  his  working  day  on  Friday,  June 
18,  1954.  Therefore,  he  was  unemployed  on 
Saturday,  June  19,  1954,  and  had  “become 
entitled  to  receive  benefit”  within  the 
meaning  of  Section  29(3)  of  the  Act  in 
respect  of  that  day,  which  was  the  first 
day  for  which  he  could  attempt  to  prove 
entitlement  to  benefit. 

The  appeal  is  disallowed. 

I  wish  to  point  out  to  the  insurance 
officer  that,  even  if  I  could  have  accepted 
his  contention  that  the  first  day  for  which 
the  claimant  could  attempt  to  prove 
entitlement  to  benefit  was  Monday,  June 
21,  1954,  I  would  have  still  disallowed  his 
appeal  because  of  the  following  considera¬ 
tions. 

According  to  the  last  part  of  subparagraph 
(ii)  of  Section  37(1)  (a)  of  the  Act,  an 
insured  person  who  is  regularly  employed 
by  the  same  emploj^er  for  a  period  con¬ 
sisting  of  three  days  or  less,  whether 
consecutive  or  not,  in  a  week  is  not  entitled 
to  benefit  for  the  first  day  of  unemploy¬ 
ment  following  any  such  period  of  regular 
employment,  provided  that  not  more  than 
one  such  day  be  excluded  in  any  claim 
week.  When  such  regular  employment  is 
for  a  period  exceeding  three  days  in  a 
week,  however,  the  exclusion  of  any  day 
from  benefit  under  paragraph  (a)  is  gov¬ 
erned  by  the  first  part  of  subparagraph  (ii) 
which  reads  as  follows; 
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Where  that  person  while  unemployed 
becomes  employed  for  monetary  gain  and 
continues  to  be  so  employed  for  a  period 
of  not  more  than  three  consecutive  days 
then  subject  to  the  prescribed  proof  of  the 
facts  of  that  employment,  the  first  day  of 
unemployment  following  that  period  shall 
not  be  excluded  from  benefit  under  this 
paragraph  . . . 

Assuming,  in  the  present  case,  that  the 
claimant  was  regularly  employed  by  his 
employer  during  the  week  beginning  on 
Monday,  June  14,  1954,  he  nevertheless  was 
so  employed  more  than  three  days  in  that 
week,  namely,  on  Monday,  Tuesday, 
Thursday  and  Friday,  and,  therefore, 
regardless  of  the  fact  that  Saturday  was 
considered  to  be  a  recognized  holiday,  the 
following  Monday,  June  21,  could  not  be 
excluded  from  benefit,  because  the  claimant 
had  not  continued  to  be  employed  for  a 
period  exceeding  three  consecutive  days 
since  his  last  day  of  unemploj^ment, 
namely,  Wednesday,  June  16,  1954. 

Decision  CU-B  1129,  March  8,  1955 

Summary  of  the  Facts:  The  claimant 
filed  an  initial  application  for  benefit  on 
May  31,  1954,  and  stated  that  she  had 
worked  for  a  manufacturing  firm  as  a  clerk- 
typist  from  August  1947  to  May  28,  1954, 
when  she  voluntarily  left  because  of  the 
employer’s  policy  regarding  pregnancy. 
She  also  stated  that  she  was  not  on  leave 
of  absence  from  the  company  and  that  her 
confinement  was  expected  about  September 
15,  1954.  The  employer  stated;  “This 
employee  left  voluntarily — pregnancy”. 

The  local  office  requested  further  infor¬ 
mation.  The  employer  replied  that  his 
policy  was  not  to  employ  women  who 
were  more  than  five-and-a-half  months 
pregnant  and  that  the  claimant  was  on 
leave  of  absence.  The  claimant  stated: 
“In  view  of  company  policy  regarding 
pregnancy,  two  weeks’  notice  was  given  to 
allow  for  replacement”. 

The  insurance  officer  disqualified  the 
claimant  as  from  May  31,  1954,  on  the 
ground  that,  inasmuch  as  she  was  on  leave 
of  absence  from  the  company,  she  was  not 
considered  to  be  unemployed  within  the 
meaning  of  Section  29('l)(a)  of  the  Act. 
The  claimant  appealed  to  a  court  of 
referees. 

In  response  to  a  request  from  the  local 
office  for  information  as  to  the  terms  of 
the  collective  bargaining  agreement  in 
respect  to  the  granting  of  leave  of  absence 
to  pregnant  women,  the  employer  stated 
that  as  the  claimant  was  an  office  employee 
she  was  not  covered  by  the  said  agreement 


and  that  her  position  would  be  held  for  her 
provided  she  returned  within  the  time  limit 
of  the  leave  of  absence. 

The  court  of  referees,  which  was  also 
asked  by  the  insurance  officer  to  examine, 
as  an  alternative  question,  the  claimant’s 
availability  for  work,  unanimously  reversed 
the  decision  of  the  insurance  officer,  being 
of  the  opinion  that  her  unemployment  had 
resulted  from  the  company’s  policy  in 
respect  to  pregnant  women,  and  found  that 
she  was  available  for  work  on  the  date  she 
filed  her  claim  for  benefit. 

The  insurance  officer  appealed  to  the 
Umpire  mainly  on  the  following  grounds: 

Following  CU-B  714  and  CU-B  774  it  does 
not  appear  that  the  claimant  can  be  regarded 
as  having  proven  that  she  was  unemployed. 

Iir  the  present  case  the  claimant  was 
required,  as  a  condition  of  employment,  to 
cease  work  for  the  employer  when  she 
reached  a  certain  stage  of  pregnancy.  How¬ 
ever,  we  think  that  the  leaving  was  not 
involuntary  since  the  claimant  had  volun¬ 
tarily  accepted  the  condition  of  employment 
which  required  her  to  take  leave  of  absence 
during  pregnancy.  It  is  our  view  that  the 
leaving  should  be  regarded  as  voluntary  and 
that  the  claimant  must  be  disqualified  as  she 
has  not  rebutted  the  presumption  that  she  is 
not  available  for  work — CU-B  620. 

Conclusions:  The  first  question  to  be 
determined  is  whether  the  claimant  proved 
that  she  was  unemployed  within  the  mean¬ 
ing  of  Section  29(1)  (a)  of  the  Act  on  the 
date  she  filed  her  claim  for  benefit. 

The  employer  stated  that  his  policy  was 
not  to  employ  women  who  were  more  than 
five-and-a-half  months  pregnant,  that  the 
claimant  had  been  granted  leave  of  absence 
and  that  her  position  would  be  held  for 
her  provided  that  she  returned  within  the 
time  limit.  Presumably,  the  leave,  which 
was  for  an  extended  period,  was  without 
pay  and  the  claimant,  who  was  under  no 
obligation  to  perform  any  services  for  the 
employer  during  such  leave,  was  also  at 
liberty  to  seek  and  accept  other  employ¬ 
ment  without  jeopardizing  her  status  with 
the  firm. 

Considering  that  it  was  compulsory  for 
the  claimant  to  take  leave  of  absence,  I 
find  that,  although  she  had  not  completely 
and  definitely  severed  her  connection  with 
her  employer  (seniority  rights,  the  under¬ 
standing  to  return  to  work  at  a  later  date, 
etc.),  he  actually  suspended  the  exercising 
of  his  right  of  control  over  the  employee 
for  the  duration  of  the  leave.  Conse¬ 
quently,  for  the  purpose  of  the  application 
of  Section  29(1)  (a)  of  the  Act  and  in 
keeping  with  the  principle  which  I  estab¬ 
lished  in  decision  CU-B  888,  the  employer- 
employee  relationship  can  be  held  to  have 
become  dormant  for  the  duration  of  the 
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leave.  Therefore,  the  claimant  proved 
that  she  was  unemployed  on  the  date  she 
filed  her  claim  for  benefit,  and  the  dis¬ 
qualification  imposed  by  the  insurance 
officer  under  Section  29(1)  (a)  of  the  Act 
was  rightly  set  aside  by  the  court  of 
referees. 

As  to  the  alternative  question  of  the 
claimant’s  availability  for  work  which  the 
court  was  asked  to  examine,  it  seems  that, 
inasmuch  as  no  new  facts  had  been  brought 
to  the  attention  of  the  insurance  officer 
since  he  last  examined  the  claim  and  “all 
questions  arising  with  such  claim”,  he  had 
no  right  to  revive  the  question  of  the 
claimant’s  availability  for  work  on  the  date 
she  filed  her  claim  by  referring  that  ques¬ 
tion  to  the  court.  Otherwise,  it  would 
mean  that  the  adjudicating  authorities 
could,  at  any  time  during  the  life  of  a 
claim  and  without  new  facts,  use  this 
avenue  as  a  means  of  remedying  the  errors, 
omissions,  oversights  or  shortcomings  rela¬ 
tive  to  the  merits  of  their  adjudication 
with  the  result  that  a  claimant  would 
always  be  kept  in  suspense  as  to  his  past 
entitlement  to  benefit. 

However,  as  the  conditions  laid  down  in 
Section  29(1)  of  the  Act  must  be  fulfilled 
in  respect  of  each  and  everj^  day  for  which 
benefit  is  claimed,  and  as  the  time  element 
was  the  important  factor  in  this  case  in 
that  the  claimant’s  availability  was  gradu¬ 
ally  decreasing  as  the  date  of  her  confine¬ 
ment  was  drawing  nearer,  the  insurance 
officer  could  have  rightly  referred  the  ques¬ 


tion  of  availability  to  the  court  on  the 
facts  as  they  stood  on  the  date  of  his 
submission,  namely,  July  23,  1954.  If  this 
had  been  done,  I  feel  confident  that  the 
court  would  have  found,  as  I  am  about  to 
do,  that  the  claimant  was  not  available  as 
from  that  date  because,  as  I  stated  in 
CU-B  734  in  respect  to  a  claimant  who  was 
in  an  advanced  stage  of  pregnancy:  “I 
doubt  very  much  whether  any  employer 
would  have  hired  her  knowing  that  she 
would  have  been  available  only  for  a  short 
period  of  time  during  which  it  is  altogether 
likely  that  her  capability  for  work  would 
have  been  affected.” 

The  appeal  of  the  insurance  officer  is 
upheld  to  the  extent  only  that  the  claimant 
was  not  available  for  work  as  from  July 
23,  1954.  His  contention  that  the  “leaving 
was  not  involuntary  since  the  claimant  had 
voluntarily  accepted  the  condition  of 
employment  which  required  her  to  take 
leave  of  absence  during  pregnancy”  is  not 
plausible  because,  if  that  reasoning  were 
accepted,  it  could  be  said  that  an  employee 
who  is  laid  off  because  of  a  shortage  of 
work  voluntarily  leaves  his  employment 
because  it  is  part  of  his  conditions  of 
employment  that  he  becomes  unemployed 
whenever  his  employer  has  no  work  for 
him.  In  the  present  case,  the  claimant  had 
no  voice  in  the  matter  of  the  application 
of  the  employer’s  rule  against  retaining 
pregnant  women  and  I  fail  to  see  how, 
under  the  circumstances,  her  separation 
could  be  considered  voluntary. 


Dismissed  for  Failure  to  Join  Union,  Ruled  Ineligible  for  Jobless  Benefits 


A  worker’s  refusal  to  join  the  union  in 
a  plant  where  a  union  shop  is  in  effect 
constitutes  “voluntary  separation  from 
emploj^ment”  and  thereby  disqualifies 
him  for  unemployment  insurance  benefits, 
the  appellate  division  of  the  New  York 
Supreme  Court  ruled  recently.  The  Court 
upheld  a  previous  decision  by  a  local  in¬ 
surance  office  that  the  worker’s  action  was 
a  voluntary  leaving  of  employment  without 
good  cause  and  ordered  the  reversal  of  a 
contrary  decision  by  the  unemployment 
insurance  appeal  board. 

Under  the  terms  of  the  collective  agree¬ 
ment  at  the  plant,  workers  are  required  to 
pay  dues  to  the  union  after  60  days’ 
employment.  In  the  case  in  question,  the 
worker  refused  to  pay  dues  and  after  the 
union  brought  about  his  dismissal  he 
applied  for  unemployment  insurance  bene¬ 
fits  and  was  turned  down.  He  appealed 


and  the  unemployment  insurance  appeal 
board  ruled  in  his  favour. 

In  reversing  the  decision  of  the  appeal 
board,  the  Court  stated  in  its  ruling;  “This 
is  quite  as  voluntary  an  act  as  most  choices 
between  one  course  and  another.  One  must 
foresee  the  clear  consequential  effects  of 
one’s  choice.  This  choice  amounts  to  an 
election  by  the  employee  not  to  meet  a 
condition  of  the  work”. 

The  Court  continued;  “The  refusal  to 
pay  a  bus  fare  to  get  to  work  on  time  in 
the  face  of  a  foreseeable  discharge;  or  to 
get  tools,  clothing  or  equipment  where  they 
are  required  as  the  employee’s  part  of  the 
arrangement;  or  to  secure  needed  tech¬ 
nical  preparation  to  continue  the  work 
where  it  was  open  to  the  employee  to  do 
any  of  these  things,  or  not,  would  be 
treated  as  ‘voluntary’  separations  if  they 
had  the  result  of  ending  the  employment.” 
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Wage  Schedules  Prepared  and  Contracts  Awarded  during  March 
Works  of  Construction,  Remodelling,  Repair  or  Demolition 

During  March  the  Department  of  Labour  prepared  179  wage  schedules  for  inclusion 
in  contracts  proposed  to  be  undertaken,  by  departments  of  the  federal  Government  and  its 
Crown  corporations  in  various  areas  of  Canada,  for  works  of  construction,  remodelling, 
repair  or  demolition.  In  the  same  period,  a  total  of  118  contracts  in  these  categories  was 
awarded.  Particulars  of  these  contracts  appear  below. 

_  A  copy  of  the  wage  schedule  issued  for  each  contract  is  available  on  request  to  trade 
unions  concerned  or  to  others  wdio  have  a  bona  fide  interest  in  the  execution  of  the 
contract. 

conditions  included  in  each  of  the  contracts  listed  under  this  heading 

provide  that: — 

(a)  the  wage  rate  for  each  classification  of  labour  shown  in  the  wage  schedule  included 
in  the  contract  is  a  minimum  _  rate  only  and  contractors  and  subcontractors  are  not 
exempted  trom  the  payment  of  higher  wages  in  any  instance  where,  during  the  continuation 
ot  the  work,  wage  rates  in  excess  of  those  shown  in  the  wage  schedule  have  been  fixed  by 
provincial  legislation,  by  collective  agreements  in  the  district,  or  by  current  practice; 

tbj  hours  of  work  shall  not  exceed  eij3;ht  in  the  day  and  44  in  the  week,  except  in 
emergency  conditions  approved  by  the  Minister  of  Labour; 

(c)  overtime  rates  of  pay  may  be  established  by  the  Minister  of  Labour  for  all  hours 
worked  in  excess  of  eight  per  day  and  44  per  week; 

(d)  no  person  shall  be  discriminated  against  in  regard  to  employment  because  of  his 
race,  national  origin,  colour  or  religion,  nor  because  he  has  made  a  complaint  with  respect  to 
alleged  discrimination.) 


Contracts  for  the  Manufacture  of  Supplies  and  Equipment 

Contracts  awarded  in  March  for  the  manufacture  of  supplies  and  equipment  were  as 
follows ; — 


Department  No.  of  Contracts 

Agriculture  .  1 

Defence  Production  (February  report)  .  169 

Defence  Production  (March  report)  .  173 

Post  Office  .  13 

R.C.M.P .  2 


Aggregate  Amount 
$  69,545.00 

6,746,796.00 
1,277,785.00 
147,457.98 
10,800.00 


(The  labour  conditions  included  in  contracts  for  the  manufacture  of  supplies  and 
equipment  provide  that: — 

(a)  all  persons  who  perform  labour  on  such  contracts  shall  be  paid  such  wages  as  are 
currently  paid  in  the  district  to  competent  workmen,  and  if  there  is  no  current  rate,  then 
a  fair  and  reasonable  rate;  but  in  no  event  shall  the  wages  paid  be  less  than  those 
established  by  the  laws  of  the  province  in  which  the  work  is  being  performed; 

_  (b)  the  working  hours  shall  be  those  fixed  by  the  custom  of  the  trade  in  the  district 
or,  if  there  be  no  such  custom,  then  fair  and  reasonable  hours; 

(c)  overtime  rates  of  pay  may  be  established  by  the  Minister  of  Labour  for  all  hours 
worked  in  excess  of  those  fixed  by  custom  of  the  trade  in  the  district  or  in  excess  of  fair 
and  reasonable  hours; 


The  Fair  Wages  and  Hours  of  Labour 
legislation  of  the  federal  Government  has 
the  purpose  of  insuring  that  all  Govern¬ 
ment  contracts  for  works  of  construction 
and  for  the  manufacture  of  supplies  and 
equipment  contain  provisions  to  secure 
the  payment  of  wages  generally  accepted 
as  fair  and  reasonable  in  each  trade  or 
classification  employed  in  the  district 
where  the  work  is  being  performed. 

The  practice  of  Government  depart¬ 
ments  and  those  Crown  corporations  to 
which  the  legislation  applies,  before 
entering  into  contracts  for  any  work  of 
construction,  remodelling,  repair  or  demo¬ 
lition,  is  to  obtain  wage  schedules  from 
the  Department  of  Labour,  showing  the 
applicable  wage  rate  for  each  classifica¬ 
tion  of  workmen  deemed  to  be  required 
in  the  execution  of  the  work.  These 


■wage  schedules  are  thereupon  included 
with  other  relevant  labour  conditions  as 
terms  of  such  contracts  to  be  observed 
by  the  contractors. 

Wage  schedules  are  not  included  in 
contracts  for  the  manufacture  of  supplies 
and  equipment  because  it  is  not  possible 
to  determine  in  advance  the  classifica¬ 
tions  to  be  employed  in  the  execution 
of  a  contract.  A  statement  of  the  labour 
conditions  which  must  be  observed  in 
every  such  contract  is,  however,  included 
therein  and  is  of  the  same  nature  and 
effect  as  those  which  apply  in  works  of 
construction. 

Copies  of  the  federal  Government’s 
Fair  Wages  and  Hours  of  Labour  legis¬ 
lation  may  be  had  upon  request  to  the 
Industrial  Relations  Branch  to  the 
Department  of  Labour,  Ottawa. 
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(d)  no  person  shall  be  discriminated  against  in  regard  to  employment  because  of  his 
race,  national  origin,  colour  or  religion,  nor  because  he  has  made  a  complaint  with  respect  to 
alleged  discrimination.) 


Wage  Claims  Received  and  Payments  Made  during  March 

During  March  the  sum  of  $3,039.40  was  collected  from  eight  employers  who  had 
failed  to  pay  the  wages  required  by  the  labour  conditions  attached  to  their  contracts. 
This  amount  has  been  or  will  be  distributed  to  the  165  employees  concerned. 


Contracts  Containing  Fair  Wage  Schedules  Awarded  during  March 

(The  labour  conditions  of  the  contracts  marked  (*)  contain  the  General  Fair  Wages 
Clause  providing  for  the  observance  of  current  or  fair  and  reasonable  rates  of  wages  and 
hours  of  labour  not  in  excess  of  eight  per  day  and  44  per  week  and  also  empower  the 
Minister  of  Labour  to  deal  with  any  question  which  may  arise  wdth  regard  thereto.) 


Central  Mortgage  anit  Housing  Corporation 

Dartmouth  N  S:  Fundy  Construction  Co  Ltd,  extension  to  existing  school.  Camp 
Gagetown  N  B:  O’Dell  Construction  Co  Ltd,  construction  of  office  bldg.  Chatham  N  B: 
Diamond  Construction  Co  Ltd,  extension  to  existing  school.  Ajax  Ont:  Matthews  Con¬ 
crete  Ltd,  construction  of  sewage  pumphouse,  pressure  sewer,  road  &  watermain. 
Edmonton  Alta:  Burns  &  Dutton  Concrete  &  Construction  Co  Ltd,  construction  of 
school.  Penhold  Alta:  Poole  Construction  Co  Ltd,  construction  of  school  extension; 
Poole  Construction  Co  Ltd,  construction  of  roads  &  driveways. 

Defence  Construction  (1951)  Limited 


Barriefield  Ont:  T  A  Andre  &  Sons  Ltd, 
construction  of  garage  &  utilities;  James 
Kemp  Construction  Ltd,  construction  of 
officers’  cpiarters.  Camp  Borden  Ont: 
Johnson  Bros  Co  Ltd,  construction  of  fire¬ 
fighter  training  area.  Hagersville  Ont: 
The  Dufferin  Construction  Co  Ltd,  con¬ 
struction  of  gravel  hardstandings.  Ottawa 
Ont:  F  E  Cummings  Construction  Co  Ltd, 
construction  of  small  arms  range  bldg, 
Dow’s  Lake.  Petawawa  Ont:  H  J  Mc¬ 
Farland  Construction  Co  Ltd,  *construc- 
tion  of  gravel  access  road  &  parking  area; 
H  J  McFarland  Construction  Co  Ltd, 
construction  of  various  bldgs  &  outside 
services;  Foster-Wheeler  Ltd,  supply  & 

Building  & 

Greenwood  N  S:  Kenney  Construction 
Co  Ltd,  supply  &  installation  of  steel 
window  sash  in  hangars.  Halifax  N  S:  Weiss 
Electrical  Contracting  Co,  rewiring  & 
relighting  bldgs,  No  12  ROD,  Willow  Park. 
Montreal  Que:  Bedard-Girard  Ltd,  rewiring 
&  relighting  armoury.  St  Hyacinthe  Que: 
Franki  Compressed  Pile  Co  of  Canada  Ltd, 
under-pinning  of  armoury.  Valcartier  Que: 
Atkinson  Bldgs  Ltd,  ^supply  &  delivery  of 
prefabricated  bldg.  Camp  Borden  Ont: 
Frank’s  Contracting  Co,  repainting  exterior 
&  interior  of  permanent  married  quarters. 
Marathon  Ont:  John  E  Dagsvik,  construc¬ 
tion  of  armoury.  Shirley  Bay  &  White 
Lake  Ont:  Canadian  General  Electric  Co 


installation  of  steam  generating  units. 
Rockclifje  Ont:  Dibblee  Construction  Co 
Ltd,  construction  of  access  road  from  AMC 
bldg  to  St  Laurent  Blvd.  Uplands  Ont: 
Ross  Meagher  Ltd,  construction  of  steam 
plant  extension  to  Central  Heating  Plant. 
Portage  la  Prairie  Man:  Harris  Construc¬ 
tion  Co  Ltd,  construction  of  garage  & 
storage  bldg.  Calgary  Alta:  A  R.  Bennett, 
construction  of  chapels  &  outside  services. 
Edmonton  Alta:  City  of  Edmonton,  supply 
&  installation  of  water  meter,  Griesbach 
Barracks.  Comox  B  C:  The  Steel  Co  of 
Canada  Ltd,  supply  &  erection  of  chain 
link  fence.  Esquimalt  B  C:  G  H  Wheaton 
Ltd,  alteration  to  bldg  No  213  for  metal 
finishing  shop. 

Maintenance 

Ltd,  construction  of  radio  towers.  Toronto 
Ont:  Miller  Paving  Ltd,  regrading  &  sur¬ 
facing  access  road,  No  6  Personnel  Depot. 
Weston  Ont:  Decalcomania  Industries,  in¬ 
stallation  of  decal  grid  location  system  in 
bldgs.  Gimli  Man:  Vulcan  Iron  &  Engi¬ 
neering  Co  Ltd,  supply  &  installation  of 
pneumatic  ash  conveying  system,  RCAF 
Station.  Cold  Lake  Alta:  Burns  &  Dutton 
Concrete  &  Construction  Co  Ltd,  construc¬ 
tion  of  fitments  for  hangar  &  workshops. 
Namao  Alta:  Canadian  Comstock  Co  Ltd, 
renovation  of  heating  system  for  ware¬ 
houses.  Whitehorse  Y  T:  The  Steel  Com¬ 
pany  of  Canada  Ltd,  supply  &  erection  of 
chain  link  fence  at  Refinery  Area. 
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Department  of  Defence  Production 


January 

Torhay  Nfld:  Canadian  Machinery  & 
Industry  Construction  Ltd,  *construction  of 
swimming  pool  &  drill  hall.  Halifax  N  S: 

Vi,  G  Foley  &  Son  Ltd,  construction  of 
sand  blasting  shed.  Seaward  Defence  Base. 
Montreal  Que:  Laporte  Cartage  Co,  snow 
removal,  $25  COD;  Tree  Surgery  Co  Ltd, 
snow  removal,  bldgs  &  armouries.  Sher¬ 
brooke  Que:  Gerald  Boissoneault,  snow 
removal.  Armouries.  Aylmer  Out:  Mould 
Powell  Metalcraft  Ltd,  installation  of 
fan  in  OR  mess,  RCAF  Station.  Cohourg 
Out:  E  P  Carr,  roofing  of  canopies  of 
warehouses,  #26  COD.  Rockcliffe  Ont: 

J  R  Douglas  Ltd,  removal  of  sheet  metal 
work  &  scraping  of  gravel  from  roof  of 
hospital  bldg,  RCAF  Station.  Trenton  Ont : 
Millard  &  Bluj,  interior  redecoration  of 

February 

Charlottetown  P  E  I:  Alexius  McQuaid, 
foundation  repairs  &  painting  of  bldgs. 
Armouries.  Dartmouth  N  S:  Maritime 
Telegraph  &  Telephone  Co  Ltd,  *repair  of 
communication  facilities,  RCN  Air  Station, 
HMCS  “Shearwater”.  Halifax  N  S: 
Standard  Construction  Co  Ltd,  conversion 
of  bldg  No  2,  R  A  Park.  Newport  Corner 
N  S:  Ralph  &  Arthur  Parsons  Ltd,  instal¬ 
lation  of  power  supply  &  repair  of 
communication  equipment,  Naval  Radio 
Station.  Montreal  Que:  Allied  Bldg  Ser¬ 
vices  Ltd,  *cleaning  interior  of  Armoury 
drill  hall.  Camp  Borden  Ont:  Lloyd  G 
Bristow  Plumbing  &  Heating  Ltd,  instal¬ 
lation  of  steam  blast  coils  in  steam  plant, 
RCAF  Station.  Camp  Ipperwash  Ont: 

S  M  Fenwick  &  Co,  installation  of  tile 
floor  covering  in  mess  halls.  Cobourg  Ont: 
Joice-Sweanor  Electric,  installation  of  power 


Report 

houses  in  Middleton  Park,  RCAF  Station. 
Uplands  Ont:  Dibblee  Construction  Co 
Ltd,  construction  of  crushed  rock  apron 
stabilized  with  colas,  RCAF  Station. 
Portage  la  Prairie  Man:  Canadian  Steel 
Corp  Ltd,  erection  of  fence,  RCAF  Station. 
Winnipeg  Man:  Furnasman  Manufacturing 
Co  Ltd,  conversion  of  warm  air  furnaces 
to  forced  draft  system,  RCAF  Station. 
Dundurn  Sask:  A  E  Robertson  &  Co  Ltd, 
^installation  of  oxychloride  cement  floor  & 
rubber  cove  base  board.  Military  Camp. 
Cranbrook  B  C :  A  E  Jones  Co  Ltd,  raising 
floors  joists  &  replacing  beams.  Armouries. 
Sea  Island  B  C:  C  J  Oliver  Ltd,  installa¬ 
tion  of  wash  basins,  RCAF  Station. 
Vedder  Crossing  B  C :  Ti  C  Millwork 
Products  Ltd,  construction  of  clothes 
closets  for  bldgs,  RCSME. 

Report 

supply  for  shop  tools  in  carpenter  shop, 
#26  COD.  Lakeview  Ont:  Cullen  Con¬ 
struction  Co,  construction  of  warehouse 
office.  North  Bay  Ont:  Baldasaro  &  Sons, 
*suction  &  priming  of  new  wet  well  &  four 
air  release  valve  chambers  at  Lake  pump¬ 
house,  RCAF  Station.  Saskatoon  Sask: 
IVaterman-'VVaterbury,  installation  of  steam 
blast  coils  in  heating  plant  at  RCAF 
Station.  Edmonton  Alta:  Sunby  Electric 
Ltd,  installation  of  power  lines  to  ware¬ 
houses,  Griesbach  Barracks.  Comox  B  C: 
IVm  N  O’Neil  Co,  ^installation  of  tile  in 
bldg.  RCAF  Station.  Vancouver  B  C : 
C  C  Moore  &  Co,  installation  of  de¬ 
areating  heater  on  roof  of  central  heating 
plant,  RCE.  Vedder  Crossing  B  C:  O’Neil 
Co  Ltd,  installation  of  tile  in  officers’  mess 
kitchen,  RCSME.  Vernon  B  C :  Floormart 
Ltd,  installation  of  asphalt  tile  &  linoleum 
floor  covering  in  bldgs.  Military  Camp. 


National  Harbours  Board 

Saint  John  N  B:  Standard  Dredging  Co  Ltd,  construction  of  transit  sheds,  Pugsley 
wharf  extension.  Montreal  Harbour  Que:  Walter  G  Hunt  Co  Ltd,  construction  of 
transit  shed.  Section  28;  Mechanical  Contractors  Ltd,  installation  of  additional  con¬ 
denser,  cold  storage  plant. 


Department  of  Northern  Affairs  and  Nafional  Resources 

Jasper  National  Park  Alta:  George  Koebel,  supply  &  installation  of  exhaust  ventila¬ 
tion  system  for  quonset  hut,  Jasper  Townsite;  R  C  Crawley  &  R  P  Mohr,  repairs  to 
decking  &  parapet  walls,  Miette  Hot  Springs  bathhouse. 


Deparfment  of  Public  Works 


St  John’s  Nfld:  Grant  Mills  Ltd,  disposal 
of  pontoon  &  concrete  slab.  Howard’s 
Cove  P  E  I :  J  VJ  &  J  Anderson  Ltd,  con¬ 
struction  of  fishing  harbour.  Baddeck  N  S: 
Cameron  Contracting  Ltd,  erection  of 


public  bldg.  Halifax  N  S:  Foundation 
Maritime  Ltd,  demolition,  repairs,  etc. 
Camp  Hill  Hospital;  Salsmen  &  Sons  Ltd, 
supply  &  installation  of  linoleum  floor 
covering,  K  of  C  Bldg.  North  Sydney 
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N  S:  B  J  Grant,  addition  to  living 
quarters,  RCMP  Kelly’s  Beach  Detach¬ 
ment.  Pictou  N  S:  Ferguson  Industries 
Ltd,  ^construction  of  two  steel  tugboats; 
Kenney  Construction  Co  Ltd,  erection  of 
public  bldg.  Richihucto  Cave  N  B:  J  W 
&  J  Anderson  Ltd,  breakwater  repairs, 
Arvicla  Que:  Alphonse  Gratton  Inc,  erec¬ 
tion  of  public  bldg.  Lauzon  Que:  Davie 
Shipbuilding  Ltd,  *repairs  to  dredge  “PWD 
No  130”.  Sherbrooke  Que:  Stanislas 
Grondin,  erection  of  UIC  bldg.  Victoria- 
ville  Que:  F  R  Bourgeois  Ltd,  alterations 
&  addition  to  public  bldg.  Amherstburg 
Ont:  McNamara  Construction  Co  Ltd, 
harbour  improvements  (wharf,  warehouse 
&  dredging).  Arnprior  Ont:  M  Sullivan  & 
Son  Ltd,  general  alterations  to  bldg  No  8, 
Civil  Defence  College.  Ottawa  Ont:  A 
Lanctot  Construction  Co,  alterations  to 
entrance  doors,  Connaught  Bldg;  B  Perini 
&  Sons  (Canada)  Ltd,  repairs  to  brick¬ 
work,  etc,  Bureau  of  Statistics  Bldg, 
Tunney’s  Pasture;  Modern  Building  Clean¬ 
ing  Service  of  Canada  Ltd,  initial  cleaning 
&  regular  cleaning  of  interior  of  East  Bldg, 
Veterans  Memorial  Bldgs,  Wellington  St; 
F  E  Cummings  Construction  Co  Ltd, 
construction  of  acoustics  laboratory,  Mont¬ 


real  Road  Laboratories.  Sarnia  Ont: 
Russell  Construction  Ltd,  harbour  improve¬ 
ments  (dolphins  &  dredging).  Toronto 
Ont:  Toronto  Dry  Dock  Co  Ltd,  ♦dock¬ 
ing  &  repairs  to  dredge  “PWD  No  116”  & 
tug  “Hercules”;  Evan  S  Martin  Construc¬ 
tion  Ltd,  alterations,  etc,  260  Richmond 
St  West.  Windsor  Ont:  Roy  &  Huebert 
Ltd,  interior  painting,  public  bldg. 
Saskatoon  Sask:  H  J  Tubby  &  Son  Ltd, 
alterations  to  federal  bldg.  Fort  Saskat¬ 
chewan  Alta:  W  C  Wells  Construction  Co 
Ltd,  erection  of  public  bldg.  Crofton  B  C: 
McKenzie  Barge  &  Derrick  Co  Ltd,  ♦dredg¬ 
ing.  Esquimau  B  C:  Farmer  Construction 
Ltd,  cable  tank  construction.  New  West¬ 
minster  B  C:  Star  Shipyards  (Mercer’s) 
Ltd,  *construction  of  borings-surveys  scow; 
Great  Northern  Railway  Co,  *replacing  rail 
at  north  end  of  New  Westminster  Railway 
Bridge  &  renewing  road  crossing.  Ogden 
Point  B  C:  Pacific  Piledriving  Co  Ltd, 
construction  of  floating  log  breakwater. 
Snug  Cove  B  C :  Fraser  River  Pile  Driving 
Co  Ltd,  wharf  reconstruction  &  improve¬ 
ments.  Vancouver  B  C :  George  D  McLean 
&  Associates  Ltd,  alterations  to  accom¬ 
modate  post  ofEce  stores  dept,  555 
Richards  St. 


St.  Lawrence  Seaway  Authority 

February  Report 

Iroquois  Ont:  Pentagon  Construction  Co  Ltd  &  Iroquois  Constructors  Ltd,  construc¬ 
tion  of  canal  &  lock. 

March  Report 

Lake  St  Francis  Que:  Marine  Industries  Ltd,  ^dredging,  Lancaster  Bar;  Canadian 
Dredge  &  Dock  Co  Ltd,  ♦dredging,  Fraser  Point  to  Cornwall;  McNamara  Construction 
Co  Ltd,  *dredging,  approach  to  Beauharnois  Canal.  Lake  St  Louis  Que:  Marine  Indus¬ 
tries  Ltd,  *dredging. 


Department 

Collingwood  Ont:  Canadian  Shipbuilding 
&  Engineering  Ltd,  *construction  of  scows 
for  Northern  transportation.  Dunnville 
Ont:  S  G  Powell  Boat  Builder,  ♦construc¬ 
tion  of  landing  barge  for  Northern  trans¬ 
portation.  Sault  Ste  Marie  Ont:  Imperial 
Welding  Co  Ltd,  ♦construction  of  scows 
for  Northern  transportation.  Gimli  Man: 
Terminal  Construction  Co  Ltd,  additional 
airport  development.  Calgary  Alta: 


of  Transport 

Standard  Gravel  &  Surfacing  of  Canada 
Ltd,  additional  airport  development. 
Victoria  B  C:  Victoria  Machinery  Depot 
Co  Ltd,  *conversion  of  frigate  “St  Stephen” 
to  weather  ship.  Whitehorse  Y  T:  Marwell 
Construction  Co  Ltd,  construction  of  staff 
dwellings  &  alterations  to  terminal  bldg. 
Banks  Island  N  W  T:  Shoquist  Construc¬ 
tion  Ltd,  construction  of  rawinsonde  & 
operations  bldg,  power  house,  etc. 


The  International  Union  of  Electrical  Workers  (CIO)  last  month  signed  a  contract 
with  the  International  Resistance  Company,  Philadelphia,  which  it  describes  as  “the  first 
guaranteed  annual  wage  in  the  industry”  but  which  the  Company  says  could  “more  prop¬ 
erly  be  called  an  unemploj^ment  insurance  fund”.  The  agreement  calls  for  a  9-cent-an-hour 
increase  that  will  go  into  an  interest-bearing  trust  fund  from  which  guaranteed  earnings 
will  be  paid  to  workers  on  layoff. 
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Working  Conditions  of  Sales  Staff 

in  Retail  Trade,  April  1,  1954 


Proportion  of  non-office  employees  in 
increased  between  1953  and  1954 
for  vacation  of  three  weeks 


An  increasing  proportion  of  non-office 
employees  in  retail  trade  in  Canada  is 
benefiting  by  the  five-day  week  (generally 
involving  fewer  hours  per  week),  vacations 
of  three  or  more  weeks  with  shorter  service 
requirements,  and  more  paid  statutory  holi¬ 
days.  This  is  borne  out  by  the  survey  of 
working  conditions  undertaken  in  April  1954 
by  the  Economics  and  Research  Branch  of 
the  Department  of  Labour. 

This  analysis  also  deals  with  the  inci¬ 
dence  of  pensions,  sickness  and  accident 
benefit  plans,  profit  sharing  arrangements, 
rest  periods  and  other  fringe  items  which 
the  survey  covers  on  a  less  frequent  basis 
than  annually. 

While  the  accompanying  tables  are  con¬ 
fined  to  the  results  of  the  1954  Survey, 
detailed  information  for  previous  years  may 
be  found  in  the  March  1954  issue  of  the 
Labour  Gazette,  pages  434-438. 

In  the  1954  survey,  returns  were  received 
from  establishments  employing  126,000 
non-office  employees.  This  total  is  com¬ 
prised  primarily  of  sales  staffs,  although 
other  groups  are  also  covered.  For  the  most 
part,  this  survey  is  confined  to  establish¬ 
ments  having  15  or  more  employees.  A 
considerable  proportion  of  establishments 
in  retail  trade  have  fewer  than  that.  As 
smaller  stores  are  less  likely  to  have  .such 
fringe  benefits  as  pension  and  insurance 
plans  than  larger  establishments,  it  is 
probable  that  the  percentages  actually 
enjoying  these  benefits  in  retail  trade  as 
a  whole  are  actually  somewhat  less  than 
shown  in  the  accompanying  table. 

In  Table  1,  a  breakdown  has  been  made 
between  food  stores,  department  stores  and 
miscellaneous  stores  including  variety  shops, 
hardware,  footwear,  clothing  and  furniture 
outlets. 

Standard  Work  Week 

The  length  of  the  standard  work  week 
reported  by  a  retail  store  may  or  may  not 
be  the  same  as  the  number  of  hours  per 


retail  stores  on  five-day  week 
as  did  percentage  who  could  qualify 
or  more;  service  requirements  also  eased 

week  the  store  is  open.  Many  stores  do 
business  on  a  six-day  schedule,  for  instance, 
or  may  be  open  in  the  evening,  but  their 
employes’  hours  are  so  arranged  that  they 
enjoy  a  work  week  comparable  to  that  of 
employees  of  manufacturing  plants  or  other 
businesses.  As  of  April  1,  1954,  about  half 
the  non-office  employees  of  retail  estab¬ 
lishments  reporting  to  the  survey  were  on 
a  five-day  schedule  compared  with  42  per 
cent  a  year  previously.  Food  and  depart¬ 
ment  stores  reported  65  and  61  per  cent 
respectively,  while  a  smaller  proportion 
(20  per  cent)  of  the  employees  of  those 
selling  shoes,  apparel,  hardware,  etc.,  were 
reported  on  this  schedule.  In  each  of  the 
divisions  of  trade  the  proportion  of 
employees  on  the  five-day  week  was  greater 
than  in  1953. 

More  than  three-quarters  of  the  employees 
in  retail  trade  as  a  whole  were  in  estab¬ 
lishments  where  the  schedule  was  44  hours 
or  less  per  week  and  almost  half  were  on 
a  time  table  of  40  hours  or  less.  In  food 
stores  the  proportion  working  44  hours  or 
less  was  40  per  cent,  compared  with  18  per 
cent  a  year  previously,  but  no  appreciable 
change  was  reported  for  those  on  a  standard 
week  of  40  hours  or  less.  The  figures  for 
department  stores  were  not  substantially 
different  from  1953,  almost  nine-tenths  of 
the  employees  being  in  stores  where  they 
normally  work  40  hours  or  less.  There  was 
a  marked  change  in  the  percentages  in  the 
miscellaneous  group  between  1953  and  1954. 
Employees  of  those  with  schedules  of  forty 
hours  or  less  comprised  23  per  cent  in  1954 
compared  with  16  per  cent  a  year  earlier; 
those  working  44  hours  or  less,  75  per  cent 
as  against  23  per  cent  in  1953. 

Table  2  gives,  for  the  principal  Canadian 
cities,  details  on  the  standard  work  week 
in  April  1954.  In  Montreal  and  Toronto, 
as  well  as  in  most  of  the  other  cities, 
higher  proportions  than  in  1953  were 
reported  on  the  five-day  week  and  in 
general  the  tendency  was  towards  a  short¬ 
ening  of  the  schedule  of  hours. 
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TABLE  1  — WORMNG  CONDITIONS  OF  NON-OFFICE  EMPLOYEES  IN  RETAIL  TRADE 

BY  SUB-DIVISIONS,  APRIL  1,  1954 


Percentage  of  Non-Office  Employees 


Total  Coverage 


Standard  Weekly  Hours 


Zl\  and  less . 

Over  37§  and  Under  40 . 

40 . 

Over  40  and  Under  44 . 

44 . 

Over  44  and  Under  48 . 

48 . 

Over  48 . 

On  a  5-day  Week  (^) . 

Vacations  With  Pay 

Employees  in  establishments  reporting  One  Week  With  Pay 

After:  1  Year  or  Less . 

Service  Not  Specified . 

Two  Weeks  With  Pay . 

After:  1  Year  or  Less . 

2  Years . 

3  Years . 

5  Years . 

Other  Periods . 

Three  Weeks  With  Pay . 

After:  5  Years . 

15  Years . 

20  Years . 

25  Years . 

Other  Periods . 

Four  Weeks  With  Pay . 

After:  25  Years . 

Other  Periods . 


Paid  Statutory  Holidays 


None . 

Less  than  7 . 

7  . 

8  . 

9 . 

10 . 

More  than  10 . 

No  information . 

Pension  and  Insurance  Plans 


Pension  Plan . 

Group  Life  Insurance . 

Hospitalization . 

Surgical  Benefits . 

Physicians  services  in  hospital . 

Physicians  home  and  office  calls . 

Cash  compensation  (or  wage  loss  due  to  illness . 

Rest  Periods 

Employees  in  establishments  reporting  a  rest  period . 

Employees  in  establishments  reporting:  One  rest  period . 

Two  rest  periods . 

Other . 

No  information . 

Employees  in  establishments  reporting  a  guaranteed  Wage 

Guarantee  Covering 

1  Week . 

1  Month . 

Other  Periods . 

No  information . 


Bonus  or  Profit  Sharing 

Employees  in  establishments  reporting  a  Christmas  or  Year -end 

bonus . 

Employees  in  establishments  reporting  Profit  Sharing . 


C) 

Total 

Retail 

Trade 

Food 

Department 

Stores 

Hardware, 
Footwear, 
Apparel, 
Furniture, 
etc.  (2) 

126,117 

31,521 

54,261 

38,610 

3-5 

5-1 

4-2 

13-7 

29-6 

3-3 

31-6 

17-5 

51-9 

15-7 

11-9 

6-1 

9-3 

20-9 

15-0 

16-5 

1-5 

30-4 

15-3 

44-3 

2-4 

10-3 

5-5 

10-1 

•1 

9-0 

3-5 

5-5 

•1 

6-2 

49-0 

65-5 

6M 

20-2 

88-7 

87-7 

91-6 

87-6 

■9 

2-0 

* 

1-2 

97-7 

98-5 

99-9 

94-1 

69-5 

57-7 

74-9 

71-0 

19-5 

26-1 

23-0 

10-0 

3-3 

7-2 

•2 

4-5 

4-3 

6-1 

1-7 

6-4 

M 

1-4 

•1 

2-2 

62-0 

9-4 

59-3 

72-0 

49-6 

30-8 

38-1 

35-5 

61-0 

8-9 

6-3 

18-4 

2-5 

■9 

4-8 

2-2 

3-1 

8-3 

3-4 

3-2 

5-4 

•7 

37-8 

4-4 

76-2 

12-7 

36-2 

4-4 

72-6 

12-6 

1-6 

3-6 

•1 

1-4 

1-0 

3-5 

6-8 

17-1 

1-2 

6’2 

8-4 

2-9 

6-1 

16-3 

23-1 

31-2 

12-1 

29-7 

39-8 

35-1 

55-4 

23-3 

9-5 

3-2 

17-4 

4-0 

9-0 

8-9 

6-8 

12-4 

2-0 

■6 

1-0 

4-6 

77-6 

70-6 

90-0 

66-6 

60-7 

93-2 

41-6 

60-0 

81-7 

92-6 

84-6 

69-4 

71-2 

84-4 

73-4 

57-6 

62-1 

62-2 

67-5 

55-8 

24-6 

32-1 

24-2 

18-9 

25-3 

56-1 

9-3 

22-0 

88-9 

87-6 

95-0 

81-6 

12-4 

2-0 

19-5 

10-4 

75-8 

84-5 

75-2 

70-1 

•1 

•5 

•1 

•6 

■6 

■3 

1-0 

2-3 

5'5 

•6 

2-1 

1-3 

3-3 

* 

1-3 

•1 

» 

•3 

•8 

2-0 

•6 

•4 

■1 

•2 

•1 

41-9 

61-8 

9-3 

71-8 

18-2 

3-1 

27-4 

111 
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Special  Benefits 

^“?ervi^s“  reporting  Discounts  on  goods  and/or 

Stock  purchase  plan  . 

Cafeteria .  . . 

Industrial  Medical  (Occupational  Health)  Services 

Em^oyees  in  establishments  reporting: 

Pre-placement  Medical  examination. 

Periodic  Medical  examination .  . 

Emergency  Care  for  Occupational  Ac6i dent  or  Iliness' . 

Dome  visits  by  nurse .  . 


Percentage  of  Non-Office  Employees 


J') 

Total 

Retail 

Trade 

Food 

Department 

Stores 

68-3 

16-4 

99-2 

6-4 

7-0 

6-4 

36-1 

14-3 

72-5 

18-1 

15-2 

31-8 

9-8 

12-7 

13-8 

39-7 

19-3 

78-6 

29-4 

13-5 

58-3 

Hardware, 
Footwear, 
Apparel, 
Furniture, 
etc.  (2) 


66-9 

6-2 

3-5 


1- 9 

2- 0 
3-3 
3-1 


*  1  At  T  ,  email  uivisions 
etc.;  (-ij  Including  variety  stores. 

*  Less  than  •  1  per  cent. 


'"ef  incffides°a*  smairnumber*  ofe  '^^“6  stores, 

1.  j  inciuaes  a  small  number  of  employees  of  stores  reporting  5  and  days. 


TABLE  2.— STANDARD 


WEEKLY  HOIRS  OF  NON-OFFICI 
TRADE,  BY  CITIES,  APRIL  1,  1951 


EMPLOYEES  IN  RETAIL 


City 


Halifax . 

Saint  John . 

Quebec . 

Montreal . 

Ottawa . 

Toronto . 

Hamilton . 

Sudbury . 

London . 

Windsor . 

Fort  W'illiam-Port  Arthur, 

Winnipeg . . 

Regina . 

Saskatoon . 

Edmonton . 

Calgary . 

Vancouver . 

Victoria . 


Number 

Percentage  of  Employees  on  a  Normal  Work  Week  of: 

Percent¬ 
age  of 

of  Em¬ 
ployees 

37^ 
hours 
or  less 

Over375 

and 
under 
40  hours 

40 

hours 

Over  40 
and 
under 
44  hours 

44 

hours 

Over  44 
and 
under 
48  hours 

48 

hours 

Over  48 
hours 

Em¬ 
ployees 
on  a  5- 
day 
week 

2,750 

1,102 

•6 

8-0 

43-5 

16-3 

19-3 

21-5 

3-3 

8-8 

4-3 

10-6 

6-7 

10-4 

13  -8 

44-1 

7-2 

2,166 

« 

7'7 

10-3 

9-0 

46-6 

21-6 

11-9 

13-4 

23-5 

7-3 

20,642 

5-5 

•1 

38-4 

4-7 

2-4 

52-0 

4,927 

6-3 

44-2 

22-6 

6-0 

11-8 

19-0 

8-9 

12-2 

23-3 

13-0 

17-2 

13-1 

20-5 

2-2 

3-0 

5-8 

1-0 

1-5 

1-3 

•7 

58-0 

83-7 

43-3 

31,627 

3,575 

716 

2-5 

1-3 

27-1 

5-9 

38-9 

27-8 

7-3 

37-5 

20-6 

31-9 

2-3 

19-0 

39-9 

2,198 

1,677 

846 

•1 

6-0 

23-5 

17-6 

10-2 

36-9 

22-8 

35-1 

3-8 

56-9 

2-7 

2-3 

15-5 

1-6 

11 

49-3 

9,740 

■5 

57-4 

12-0 

11-3 

16-0 

M 

•1 

10-6 

2,405 

11-7 

46-6 

17-2 

24-5 

1,092 

28-8 

12-1 

16-8 

42’3 

3,742 

30-1 

31-3 

1-8 

36-8 

2,851 

4-3 

30-4 

30'2 

34-7 

•4 

14-6 

8,610 

22-4 

50-5 

IM 

16-0 

1,531 

5-3 

590 

14-7 

21-0 

*  Less  than  •  1  per  cent. 


Vacations  with  Pay 

With  at  least  one  week’s  vacation  with 
pay  mandatory  by  legislation  in  most  prov¬ 
inces,  the  emphasis  in  the  survey  results 
moves  to  vacations  of  longer  periods.  It 
is  significant  that  almost  98  per  cent  of 
the  non-office  employees  of  retail  trade  as 
a  whole  were  in  stores  reporting  two  weeks, 


about  62  per  cent  in  those  reporting  three 
weeks  and  38  per  cent  where  four  week 
vacations  could  be  earned.  A  high  per¬ 
centage  of  employees  in  stores  giving  two- 
week  vacations  was  reported  in  each  of  the 
three  divisions  of  trade  as  shown.  Service 
requirements  for  two  weeks  did  not  exceed 
one  year  for  the  large  majority  of 
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employees  of  each,  and  in  food  and  depart¬ 
ment  stores  a  substantial  number  had  a 
rwo-year  waiting  period  for  two  weeks’ 
leave. 

Three  weeks’  vacation  was  reported  by 
stores  accounting  for  half  the  emplojmes 
or  more  in  each  of  the  divisions.  As  to 
the  qualifying  period  for  three  weeks,  15 
years  was  predominant  for  the  whole 
industry  and  in  food  and  department  stores; 
but  for  31  per  cent  of  the  emplo}mes  in  the 
miscellaneous  group  the  stipulation  was 
only  five  3mars.  Four-week  vacations  were 
reported  by  units  with  76  per  cent  of  the 
emplo3mes  of  department  stores,  13  per  cent 
of  the  employees  of  the  miscellaneous  group 
and  4  per  cent  of  those  in  food.  By  far, 
the  predominant  service  requirement  was 
25  years. 

On  the  whole,  the  most  significant  change 
is  in  the  three-week  vacations.  The  pro¬ 
portions  of  employees  who  could  qualify 
for  this  length  of  vacation  in  all  three 
divisions  of  trade  was  greater  than  in  1953, 
and  a  substantial  reduction  in  the  qualif3r- 
ing  period  is  also  noted  in  the  most  recent 
figures. 

Statutory  Holidays 

More  than  four-fifths  of  the  employees 
of  retail  establishments  received  payment 
for  eight  or  more  statutory  holidays.  The 
percentage  distribution  of  employees  among 
the  three  divisions  according  to  the  number 
of  paid  statutory  holida3^s  was  not  much 
changed  from  1953,  although  some  upward 
movement  was  noted  in  the  proportions 
employed  by  stores  giving  ten  or  more  such 
dav'S,  particularly  in  department  stores.  In 
each  of  the  three  divisions  of  trade  the 
vast  majority  of  emplo3mes  enjoyed 
between  eight  and  nine  holidays  with  pay. 

Pension  and  Insurance  Plans 

For  retail  trade  as  a  whole  more  than 
three-ciuarters  of  the  non-office  emplo3’'ees 
were  in  establishments  where  a  pension 
plan  was  in  effect.  This  compares  with  69 
per  cent  in  1953.  Among  the  sub-divisions, 
the  proportion  varied  from  two-thirds  in 
miscellaneous  trade  to  90  per  cent  in 
department  stores.  Group  life  insurance 
was  available  in  stores  whose  emplo3mes 
comprised  61  per  cent  of  the  total.  For 
this  fringe  benefit  food  retailing  establish¬ 
ments  reported  the  highest  proportion — 93 
per  cent — followed  b3''  miscellaneous  trade 
and  department  stores,  with  60  and  42  per 
cent  respectiveBv 

In  regard  to  sickness  and  accident  benefit 
plans,  hospitalization  was  available  to 
emplo3mes  of  stores  comprising  more  than 
four-fifths  of  the  trade  employees  reported 
to  the  survey,  and  surgical  benefits  in  those 


emplo3dng  more  than  71  per  cent  of  the 
total.  Proportions  of  employees  in  units 
having  one  or  both  these  provisions  were 
highest  in  food  retailing  stores,  followed 
by  department  stores  and  miscellaneous 
merchandising  in  that  order. 

About  one-ciuarter  of  the  non-office 
emplo3mes  were  in  establishments  where 
home  and  office  calls  by  a  physician  were 
stipulated  under  their  health  plans;  plans 
providing  this  type  of  service  were  avail¬ 
able  in  stores  employing  32  per  cent  of 
the  employees  in  food,  24  per  cent  in 
department  stores  and  18  per  cent  in  other 
branches  of  the  trade. 

Plans  providing  cash  compensation  for 
loss  of  wages  due  to  absences  for  illness 
or  accident  were  available  to  25  per  cent 
of  the  non-office  emplo3mes  in  retail  trade. 
Some  56  per  cent  of  the  employees  of  food 
stores  enjov'ed  this  type  of  benefit,  while 
it  applied  in  department  stores  employing 
only  9  per  cent  of  the  total.  In  miscel¬ 
laneous  trade  the  proportion  was  22  per 
cent. 

Industrial  medical  services  which  provide 
facilities  for  safeguarding  employees’  health 
by  medical  examination  and  follow-up  were 
fairly  common  in  retail  trade.  This  type 
of  health  service  was  more  common  in 
food  and  department  stores,  which  in  many 
cases  employ  large  numbers.  Details  by 
type  of  service  provided  are  shown  in 
Table  1. 

Rest  Periods 

Rest  periods  were  the  practice  in  stores 
employing  all  but  a  few  of  the  total  number 
reported  in  the  survey.  The  predominant 
practice  was  two  periods  per  day;  ten  or 
fifteen  minutes  was  the  usual  length  of 
each  period.  Little  variations  in  practice 
was  noted  among  the  three  principal  divi¬ 
sions  of  retail  trade. 

Garanteed  Employment  or  Wages 

The  survey  question  “Do  you  have  a 
plan  designed  to  protect,  your  non-office 
employees  again.st  loss  of  income  by  a 
formal  guarantee  of  emplo3unent  or  wages 
for  a  specified  period?”  brought  affirmative 
replies  from  stores  employing  a  small 
proportion  of  workers.  The  largest  group 
of  employees  was  in  establishments  report¬ 
ing  one  week’s  guarantee,  and  food  store 
employees  were  covered  to  a.  larger  extent 
than  those  of  the  other  divisions. 

Bonus  or  Profit-Sharing  Plans 

The  practice  of  giving  emplo3'ees  a  3mar- 
end  or  Christmas  bonus  was  reported  by 
stores  employing  72  per  cent  of  the  w'orkers 
in  the  hardware,  footwear,  apparel  and 
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furniture  division,  and  62  per  cent  of  the 
employees  in  food  stores;  in  department 
stoies  the  practice  was  less  common. 

Profit-sharing  plans  were  reported  by 
retail  stores  employing  about  one-sixth  of 
the  workers,  and  in  department  stores  the 
proportion  was  more  than  one-cjuarter. 

Special  Benefits 

\  ii  tually  all  employees  of  department 
stores  and  two-thirds  of  the  employees  of 


stores  in  the  miscellaneous  group  were 
reported  as  benefiting  by  discounts  on 
goods  sold  by  their  employing  firms.  A 
small  proportion  of  employees  came  under 
stock  purchase  plans — slightly  over  6  per 
cent.  As  regards  cafeterias,  36  per  cent 
of  the  employees  in  retail  trade  were  in 
stores  where  they  were  available;  in  depart¬ 
ment  stores  the  proportion  was  73  per  cent. 


Strikes  and  Lockouts 


Canada,  March  1955* 

Little  time  was  lost  in  industrial  disputes 
during  March ;  the  loss  was  the  lowest 
recorded  since  April  1951.  Stoppages 
causing  the  most  time  lo.ss  involved: 
shipyard  electricians  at  North  Vancouver, 
B.C.,  knitted  goods  factory  workers  at 
St.  Hyacinthe,  Que.,  and  auto  parts  foundry 
workers  at  Sarnia,  Ont. 

The  question  of  increased  wages  and 
related  issues  was  a  factor  in  five  of  the 
eleven  stoppages  during  March.  Of  the 
other  disputes,  two  arose  over  union  ques¬ 
tions,  two  over  causes  affecting  working 
conditions,  one  over  decreased  wages  and 
one  was  a  sympathy  stoppage. 

Preliminary  figures  for  March  1955 
show  a  total  of  11  strikes  and  lockouts  in 
existence,  involving  1,956  workers,  with  a 
time  loss  of  13,971  man-days,  compared 
with  11  strikes  and  lockouts  in  February 
1955,  with  2,587  woikers  involved  and  a 
loss  of  20,055  da3^s.  In  March  1954  there 
were  18  strikes  and  lockouts,  1,799  workers 
involved  and  a  loss  of  14,625  days. 

For  the  first  three  months  of  1955 
preliminary  figures  show  a  total  of  27 
strikes  and  lockouts,  involving  12,974 
workers,  with  a  time  loss  of  252,171  man- 
days.  In  the  same  period  in  1954  there 
were  46  strikes  and  lockouts,  12,607 
workers  involved  and  a  loss  of  223,949  days. 


Based  on  the  number  of  non-agricultural 
wage  and  salary  w’orkers  in  Canada,  the 
time  lost  in  March  1955,  February  1955 
and  March  1954  was  0-02  per  cent  of  the 
estimated  working  time;  in  the  first  three 
months  of  1955,  0-10  per  cent;  and  in  the 
first  three  months  of  1954,  0-09  per  cent. 

Of  the  11  stoppages  in  existence  during 
March,  one  was  settled  in  favour  of  the 
employer,  one  was  a  compromise  settle¬ 
ment  and  three  were  indefinite  in  result, 
work  being  resumed  pending  final  settle¬ 
ment.  At  the  end  of  the  month  six 
disputes  were  still  in  existence. 

(The  record  does  not  include  minor  strikes 
such  as  are  defined  in  a  footnote  to  Table 
C-1  nor  does  it  include  strikes  and  lockouts 
about  which  information  has  been  received 
indicating  Biat  employment  conditions  are 
no  longer  affected  but  which,  the  unions  con- 
cerned  have  not  declared  terminated.  Strikes 
and  lockouts  of  this  nature  still  in  progress 
are;  compositors,  etc.,  at  Winnipeg,  Man., 
which  began  on  November  8,  1045,  and  at 
Ottawa  and  Hamilton,  Out.,  and  Edmonton, 
Alta.,  on  May  30,  1946;  women’s  clothing 
factory  workers  at  Montreal,  Que.,  on 
February  23,  1954,  and  radio  parts  factory 
woi'kers  at  Toronto,  Out.,  on  November  1, 
1954.  As  no  reports  to  the  contrary  have 
been  received  the  disputes  involving  wait¬ 
resses  at  Timmins,  Ont.,  which  began  on 
May  23,  1952,  and  garage  workers  at  Saint 
John,  N.B,,  which  began  on  February  9, 
1953,  are  considered  to  have  lapsed.) 


Great  Britain  and  Other  Countries 


(The  latest  available  information  as  to 
strikes  and  lockouts  in  various  countries  is 
given  here  from  month  to  month.  Statistics 
given  in  the  annual  review  and  in  this 
article  are  taken  from  the  government 
publications  of  the  countries  concerned  or 
from  the  International  Labour  Office  Year 
Book  of  Labour  fftatistics.) 


*See  Tables  G-1  and  G-2  at  back  of  book. 


Great  Britain  and  Northern  Ireland 

According  to  the  British  Ministry  of 
Labour  Gazette,  the  number  of  work  stop¬ 
pages  in  Great  Britain  and  Northern 
Ireland  beginning  in  January  1955  was  191 
and  eight  were  still  in  progress  from  the 
previous  month,  making  a  total  of  199 
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during  the  month.  In  all  stoppages  of 
work  in  progress  43,800  workers  were 

involved  and  a  time  loss  of  91,000  days 
caused. 

Of  the  191  disputes  leading  to  stoppages 
of  work  that  began  in  January,  eight, 
directly  involving  1,600  workers,  arose  over 
demands  for  advances  in  wages,  and  65, 
directly  involving  12,300  workers,  over 

other  wage  questions;  one,  directly  in¬ 
volving  100  workers,  over  questions  as  to 
working  hours;  29,  directly  involving  8,200 

workers,  over  questions  respecting  the 

employment  of  particular  classes  or  per¬ 
sons;  85,  directly  involving  7,900  workers, 
over  other  questions  respecting  working 


arrangements;  two,  directly  involving  200 
workers,  over  questions  of  trade  union 
principle;  and  one,  directly  involving  700 
workers,  was  in  support  of  workers  in¬ 
volved  in  another  dispute. 

United  States 

Preliminary  figures  for  February  1955 
show  250  work  stoppages  resulting  from 
labour-management  disputes  beginning  in 
the  month;  90,000  workers  were  involved. 
The  time  loss  for  all  work  stoppages  in 
progress  during  the  month  was  570,000 
man-days.  Corresponding  figures  for 
January  1955  were  225  stoppages  involving 
50,000  workers  and  a  loss  of  400,000  days. 


Prices  and  the  Cost  of  Living* 


Consumer  Price  Inde.x,  April  1,  1955 

Rising  for  the  first  time  in  eight  months, 
the  consumer  price  index  moved  from 
116-0  to  116-1  between  March  1  and 
April  1.  Small  increases  in  foods  and 
shelter  outweighed  fractional  decreases  in 
other  groups. 

Clothing,  household  operation,  and  other 
commodities  and  services  indexes  each 
declined  0-1  per  cent,  while  the  shelter 
component  increased  by  the  same  amount 
and  foods  advanced  0-3  per  cent. 

The  food  index  moved  from  110-7  to 
111-0  as  higher  prices  for  flour,  tea,  eggs, 
fresh  fruits,  potatoes  and  chicken  proved 
more  important  than  lower  prices  for 
coffee,  margarine,  most  fresh  vegetables  and 
pork  items. 

Prices  of  most  items  of  clothing  were 
unchanged.  A  decrease  in  men’s  suits 
largely  accounted  for  the  change  in  the 
clothing  index  from  108-0  to  107-9. 

The  household  operation  index  moved 
from  117-0  to  116-9  under  the  influence 
of  lower  prices  for  electrical  appliances  and 
household  supplies. 

The  change  in  the  index  of  other 
commodities  and  services  from  118-3  to 
118-2  resulted  from  declines  in  streetcar 
and  bus  fares,  bicycles,  and  eyeglasses, 
which  declines  were  partially  offset  by 
slight  increases  in  gasoline  and  doctors’  and 
dentists’  fees. 

Both  the  rent  and  home-owmership 
components  of  the  shelter  index  increased 
0-1  per  cent  to  advance  the  shelter  index 
from  128-6  to  128-7. 


*See  Tables  F-1  and  F-2  at  back  of  book. 


The  index  one  year  earlier  (April  1, 
1954)  was  115-6.  Group  indexes  on  that 
date  were;  food  110-4,  shelter  125-6, 
clothing  109-9,  household  operation  118-1 
and  other  commodities  and  services  117.2. 

City  Consumer  Price  Indexes,  March  1955 

Eight  of  the  ten  regional  city  consumer 
price  indexes  declined  between  February  1 
and  March  1  while  one  remained  unchanged 
and  one  advanced.  Lower  foods  were 
mainly  responsible  as  nine  indexes  declined 
and  one,  St.  John’s,  advanced  fractionally. 

Item  decreases  were  noted  at  most 
centres  for  coffee,  most  cuts  of  beef,  bacon 
and  ham.  These  outweighed  advances  in 
tea,  eggs  and  most  fresh  vegetables. 

Among  other  group  indexes,  clothing  and 
household  operation  series  were  generally 
unchanged  to  lower.  Other  commodities 
and  services  indexes  were  mixed,  being 
lower  in  six  cities,  unchanged  in  one  and 
higher  in  three.  Automobiles  and  batteries 
were  lower  at  all  centres,  but  in  some 
cities  these  were  more  than  outweighed 
by  firmer  quotations  for  other  automobile 
operating  cost  series  coupled  wdth  advances 
in  local  transportation  and  newspaper  rates. 
Shelter  indexes  were  unchanged  in  five 
centres  but  advanced  moderately  in  the 
other  five. 

Regional  consumer  price  index  point 
change  between  February  1  and  March  1 
were  as  follows:  Toronto  — 0-5  to  118-2; 
Montreal  — 0-4  to  116-7;  Vancouver  — 0-4 
to  117-9;  Edmonton-Calgary  —0-3  to 
114-2;  Ottawa  —0-2  to  116-8;  Winnipeg 
—0-2  to  115-2;  Halifax  —0-1  to  114-5; 
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Saskatoon-Regina  —0-1  to  113-7  and  St 
John’s,  Nfld.  +0-2  to  102-9*  Saint  John 
i-emamed  unchanged  at  117-6. 

Wholesale  Prices,  March  1955 

With  increases  in  four  of  the  eight  major 
groups  offsetting  decreases  in  the  other 
four,  the  general  wholesale  price  index 
registered  no  change  between  Febmary  and 
March,  remaining  at  217-4  (1935-39  =  100). 

The  largest  group  change  in  the  month 
was  recorded  by  non-ferrous  metals,  which 
moved  up  1-4  per  cent  from  176-6  to 
179-0.  Fibres,  textiles  and  textile  products 
advanced  0-6  per  cent  to  227.4.  A  gain 
of^O-6  per  cent  in  iron  and  its  products  to 
217-4  reflected  increases  in  wire  nails  and 
galvanized  barbed  wire.  In  wood,  wood 
products  and  paper  small  increases  in 
export  prices  for  newsprint,  wood  pulp  and 
cedar  shingles  more  than  offset  a  decline 
in  fir  lumber,  advancing  the  index  0-2  per 
cent  to  292.5. 

A  drop  of  1-2  per  cent  to  174-5  in  the 
non-metallic  group  mainly  reflected  user 
conversion  from  manufactured  to  natural 
gas  in  Toronto,  coupled  with  a  seasonal 
decline  in  crushed  stone.  Vegetable 
products  moved  down  0-7  per  cent  to  196-8. 
Animal  products  stood  at  226-1  in  March, 
0-3  per  cent  below  the  February  figure. 
Chemical  products  receded  0-1  per  cent  to 
176-9. 

Farm  product  prices  at  terminal  markets 
moved  down  1-5  per  cent  to  203-7  from 
206-7.  The  animal  products  group  moved 

*Oii  base  June  1951=100. 


1-S  per  cent  lower  to  241-3  and  field 
products  registered  a  drop  of  0-9  per  cent 
to  166-1. 

Residential  building  material  prices  in 

March  were  up  0-1  per  cent  over  February, 
the  index,  on  the  1935-39  base,  increasing 
to  279-5.  Advances  were  recorded  for 
plumbing  and  heating  equipment,  wire 
nails,  copper  wire,  shellac  and  cement.  In 
the  lumber  group  declines  in  millwork  items 
outweighed  an  increase  in  spruce  lath. 
Non-residential  building  material  prices 
averaged  0-3  per  cent  higher  in  March  than 
ill  February,  the  index  advancing  to  12 T  7 
(1949=100). 

U.S.  Consumer  Price  Index,  March  1955 

The  United  States  consumer  price  index 
in  March  remained  unchanged  at  114-3  for 
the  fourth  consecutive  month,  the  Bureau 
of  Labor  Statistics,  U.S.  Department  of 
Labor,  has  reported.  The  index  is  on  the 
base  1947-49=100. 

In  the  14  years  that  the  Bureau  has  been 
publishing  monthly  indexes,  this  is  the  first 
time  that  the  index  has  remained  constant 
for  so  long  a  period. 

U.K.  Index  of  Retail  Prices,  January  1955 

The  index  of  retail  prices  compiled  by 
the  United  Kingdom  Ministry  of  Labour 
increased  in  January,  continuing  a  rise  that 
began  in  September  1954.  At  mid-January 
it  stood  at  110-2,  up  from  mid-December’s 
109-8  (Jan.  1952  =  100).  In  mid-January 
1954  it  was  105-8. 


CONSUMER  PRICE  INDEX  FROM  JANUARY  1949 


t-tei  1949  =  100 
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Publications  Recently  Received 

in  Department  of  Labour  Library 


The  publications  listed  below  are  not 
for  sale  by  the  Department  of  Labour. 
Persons  wishing  to  purchase  them  should 
communicate  with  the  publishers.  Publica¬ 
tions  listed  may  be  borrowed,  free  of 
charge,  by  making  application  to  the 
Librarian,  Department  of  Labour,  Ottawa. 
Students  must  apply  through  the  library 
of  their  institution.  Applications  for  loans 
should  give  the  number  (numeral)  of  the 
publication  desired  and  the  month  in  which 
it  was  listed  in  the  Laboue  Gazette. 

List  No.  81. 

Apprenticeship 

1.  Great  Britain.  Ministry  of  Works. 

Apprentice  Builders;  the  Ministry  of 
Works  explains  the  Apprentice  Master 
Scheme  recommended  by  the  Building 
Apprenticeship  and  Training  Council. 
London,  1946.  Pp.  18. 

2.  Los  Angeles  City  School  District. 
Operational  Manual  on  Apprenticeship. 
Prepared  by  Members  of  the  Staff  of  the 
Adult  and  Vocational  Education  Division 
of  the  Los  Angeles  City  Schools.  Los 
Angeles,  Office  of  Superintendent,  Los 
Angeles  City  Schools,  1948.  Pp.  48. 

3.  Oregon.  Slate  Apprenticship 
Council.  Oregon’s  Law  and  Plan  of 
Apprenticeship.  Portland,  1951.  Pp.  16. 

Architecture 


8.  U.S.  Office  of  Education.  Voca¬ 
tional  Division.  Blueprint  Reading  for 
Brickmasons ;  Instructional  Material 
Planned  for  Use  in  Related  Technical 
Classes  for  Apprentice  and  Journeyman 
Brickmasons.  Revised  January,  1949  by 
Structural  Clay  Products  Institute.  Wash¬ 
ington,  Structural  Clay  Products  Institute, 
1949.  Pp.  31. 

Bricklaying 

9.  McGarvey,  George  Albert.  Bricklay¬ 
ing ;  an  Analysis  of  the  Trade  of  Brick¬ 
laying  together  with  Suggestive  Courses  of 
Training  for  Apprentices  and  Journeymen 
Workers.  Washington,  G.P.O.,  1941. 
Pp.  238. 

10.  Tirell,  Louis.  Brick  Masonry,  Trade 
Science  and  Projects.  7th  ed.  Washing¬ 
ton,  Mason  Promotion  Dept.,  Structural 
Clay  Products  Institute,  1950.  Pp.  199. 

Building 

11.  Canada.  Department  of  Labour. 

Blueprint  for  a  Skilled  Job  in  the  Con¬ 
struction  Industry.  Ottawa,  King’s 
Printer,  1946.  Pp.  9. 

12.  Great  Britain.  Ministry  of  Works. 
Building  in  Britain  Today.  Prepared  by 
the  Ministry  of  Works  and  the  Central 
Office  of  Information.  London,  H.M.S.O., 
1949.  Pp.  24. 


4.  Central  Mortgage  and  Housing 
Corporation.  Small  House  Designs, 
Bungalows  and  Split-Level  Houses. 
Ottawa,  1954.  Pp.  87. 


5.  Central  Mortgage  and  Housing 
Corporation.  Small  House  Designs, 
Tioo  Storey  and  1-1 /2-Storey  Houses. 
Ottawa,  1954.  Pp.  62. 


Blue-Prints 


Business 

13.  McKague,  William  Allison.  Busi¬ 
ness  Finance.  3d  ed.  Toronto,  Life  Under¬ 
writers  Association  of  Canada,  1944. 
Pp.  123. 

14.  Neuner,  John  Joseph  William. 

Cost  Accounting  Principles  and  Practice. 
Madison,  Wis.,  Pub.  for  the  U.S.  Armed 
Forces,  by  R.  D.  Irwin,  Inc.,  1944.  2 

Volumes. 


6.  Connecticut.  Curriculum  Committee 
for  Blueprint  Reading  for  the  Building 
Trades.  Building  Trades  Blueprint  Read¬ 
ing  and  Sketching,  Basic  Course.  Albany, 
Delmar  Publishers,  1952.  Pp.  193. 

7.  Connecticut.  Curriculum  Committee 
on  Blueprint  Reading  for  the  Electrical 
Trades.  Blueprint  Reading  and  Sketching, 
Basic  Course.  Albany,  Delmar  Publishers, 
cl954.  Pp.  137. 


Civil  Service 

15.  U.S.  General  Services  Administra¬ 
tion.  Annual  Report  of  the  Administrator 
of  General  Services  for  the  Year  ending 
June  SO,  195/.  Washington,  G.P.O.,  1955. 
Pp.  118. 

16.  Wengert,  Egbert  Semmann.  Pre¬ 
scription  for  the  Public  Service,  by  E.  S. 
Wengert,  G.  Lyle  Belsley  and  Charles  H. 
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Bland.  Chicago,  Civil  Service  Assembly  of 
United  States  and  Canada,  1954 
Pp.  20. 

Education 

17.  Canadian  Education  Association. 

Advance  Report  on  the  Status  of  Pro¬ 
vincial  Government  Correspondence  Educa¬ 
tion  in  Canada.  Prepared  for  the  Cana¬ 
dian  Education  Association  convention,  to 
be  held  at  Fredericton,  N.B.,  Sept.  13-15 
1949.  Regina,  1949.  Pp.  50. 

IS.  Canadian  Research  Committee  on 
Practical  Education.  Your  Child  leaves 
School;  a  Study  of  12124  Graduates  and 
14219  Drop-Outs  from  Canadian  Schools 
during  1948.  Toronto,  1950.  Pp.  127. 

19.  National  Committee  for  School 
Health  Research.  Absenteeism  in  Cana¬ 
dian  Schools.  Toronto,  1948.  Pp.  156. 

20.  New  Brunswick.  Royal  Commis¬ 
sion  on  the  Financing  of  Schools.  Report. 
Fredericton,  Published  by  Authority  of 
C.  D.  Taylor,  Minister  of  Education,  1955. 
Pp.  129. 

21.  Toronto.  Board  of  Education. 

Centennial  Story;  the  Board  of  Educa¬ 
tion  for  the  City  of  Toronto,  1860-1950. 
Prepared  by  the  Staff  of  the  Board,  under 
the  Direction  of  E.  A.  Hardy.  Honora 
M.  Cochrane,  ed.  Toronto,  Nelson,  cl950. 
Pp.  306. 

Education,  Vocational 

22.  New  York  (City).  Board  of  Educa¬ 
tion.  Automobile  Mechanics  for  Voca¬ 
tional  High  Schools,  a  Syllabus.  New  York, 
1949.  Pp.  187. 

23.  Smith,  Homer  John.  Industrial 
Education;  Administration  and  Supervi¬ 
sion.  New  York,  The  Century  Co.  cl927. 
Pp.  334. 

24.  South  Africa.  Commission  on 
Technical  and  Vocational  Education. 

Report.  Pretoria,  Government  Printer, 
1948.  Pp.  310. 

25.  U.S.  Office  of  Vocational  Reha¬ 
bilitation.  Instructional  Guide  for  Use 
in  Vocational  Schools  providing  Training 
for  Blind  Persons,  by  J.  Hiram  Chappell. 
Washington,  G.P.O.,  1950.  Pp.  45. 

Employees — Training 

26.  Great  Britain.  Ministry  of  Labour 
and  National  Service.  Carpenter  and 
Joiner’s  Training  Course  Curriculum  of 
Training.  London,  1945.  Pp.  204. 

27.  Great  Britain.  Ministry  of  Labour 
and  National  Service.  Plumber’s  Train¬ 
ing  Course  Curriculum  of  Training. 
London,  1945.  Pp.  312. 


28.  Proctor,  James  O.  Techniques, 
Notes,  Tips  for  Teachers,  Foremen,  Super¬ 
visors  and  Directors.  Text  and  illus.  by 
James  0.  Proctor  and  G.  Edward  Griefzu. 
Albany,  Delmar  Publishers,  1949.  Pp.  87. 

29.  Lf.S.  Training  within  Industry  Ser¬ 

vice.  Training  within  Industry  Materials. 
Bulletins  issued  by  Training  within  Indus- 
tiy  and  Outlines  of  the  Training  within 
Industry  for  War  Plants  and  Essential 
Services.  Washington,  1945.  1  Volume. 

Contents. — Sec.  1.  Training  within  industry 
bulletins. — Sec.  2.  Job  instruction  sessions 
outline  and  reference  material.— Sec.  3.  Job 
methods  sessions  outline  and  reference 
material. — Sec.  4.  Job  relations  sessions  out¬ 
line  and  reference  material.— Sec.  5.  Union 
job  relations  sessions  outline  and  reference 
material. — Sec.  6.  Program  development 
institute. 

Employment  Management 

30.  Scott,  Jerome  Fentress.  Three 
Studies  in  Management,  by  Jerome  F. 
Scott  and  R.  P.  Lynton.  London,  Rout- 
ledge  &  Paul,  1952.  Pp.  220. 

31.  When,  Alexis  R.  You  are  the  Boss. 
New  London.  Conn.,  National  Foremen’s 
Institute,  Inc.,  cl952.  Pp.  23. 

Industrial  Relations 

32.  Proceedings  of  New  York  University 
Seventh  Annual  Conference  on  Labor 
conducted  jointly  by  the  Law  School,  the 
Graduate  School  of  Public  Administration 
and  Social  Service,  the  Graduate  School 
of  Arts  and  Science,  and  the  Division  of 
General  Education  of  New  York  University , 
held  in  New  York  City,  May  6,  6,  and  7, 
1964...  Emanuel  Stein,  editor.  Albany' 
Matthew  Bender  and  Co.,  1954.  Pp.  675. 
“These  articles  form  the  basis  for  the 
several  lectures  delivered  during  the 
seventh  annual  conference  on  labor  . . .  held 
in  New  York  City,  May  5,  6,  7,  1954.” 

33.  Reynolds,  Lloyd  George.  Labor 
Economics  and  Labor  Relations.  2d  ed. 
New  York,  Prentice-Hall,  1954.  Pp.  722. 

Labouring  Classes 

34.  Cahn,  William.  Mill  Town,  a  Dramatic 
Pictorial  Narrative  of  the  Century — Old 
Fight  to  unionize  an  Industrial  Town, 
First  against  Violence  and  Frameups,  then 
against  Company  Unions,  and  Now  against 
Runaway  Shops.  New  York,  Cameron  & 
Kahn,  cl954.  Pp.  286.  This  is  the  story 
of  the  unionization  of  the  Textile  mills 
in  Lawrence,  Mass. 

35.  Harris,  E.  M.  Married  Women  in 
Industry.  London,  Institute  of  Personnel 
Management,  1954.  Pp.  30. 
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36.  Malleson,  Miles.  Six  Men  of  Dorset, 

a  Play  in  Three  Acts,  by  Miles  Malleson 
and  H.  Brooks.:  3d  ed.  London,  Victor 
Gellancz,  1952.  Pp.  HO.  This  play  is 
about  the  Tolpuddle  martyrs,  also  known 
as  Dorchester  Labourers,  who  were  trans¬ 
ported  to  Australia  in  1834  because  they 
belonged  to  a  union.  ^ 

37.  Manitoba  Farmers’  Union.  Fourth 
Annual  Convention,  Winnipeg,  December 
6,  7,  S,  1954-  Programme.  Winnipeg,  1954. 
Pp.’eo. 

Machine-Shops 

38.  Ashcroft,  Cyril  Cropton.  General 
Shop  Work;  a  Manual  for  Pupils  engaged 
in  Shop  Work  in  Grades  IX  and  X,  pre¬ 
pared  by  G.  C.  Ashcroft  and  J.  A.  G. 
Easton,  Toronto,  Macmillan.  1940.  Pp.  239. 

39.  School  Shop.  Modern  School  Shop 
Planning;  containing  Plans,  Specifications, 
Pointers,  and  Examples  of  New  School 
Shops  gathered  from  Authoritative  Sources 
throughout  the  United  States.  Ann  Arbor, 
Prakken  Publications,  1953.  Pp.  113. 

Mathematics 

40.  Castle,  Frank.  Workshop  Mathe¬ 
matic.  Part  1.  London,  Macmillan,  1952. 
Pp.  169. 

41.  General  Electrie  Company.  Why 

study  Math?  Schenectady,  1953.  Pp.  8. 

42.  Olivo,  C.  Thomas.  Basic  Mathe¬ 
matics  simplified.  Albany,  Delmar  Pub¬ 
lishers,  1953.  Pp.  421. 

Occupations — Engineers 

43.  Ontario.  Operating  Engineers 

Board.  A  Beginner’s  Book  on  Power 
Plant  Operation.  Toronto,  Queen’s  Printer, 
1954.  Pp.  122. 

44.  Ontario.  Operating  Engineers 

Bojird.  Boilers.  Toronto,  Queen’s  Printer, 

1952.  Pp.  138. 

45.  Ontario.  Operating  Engineers 

Board.  Combustion.  Toronto,  Queen’s 
Printer,  1953.  Pp.  80. 


46.  Ontario.  Operating  Engineers 

Board.  Engines,  Turbines,  Condensers, 
Pumps.  Toronto,  Queen’s  Printer,  1954. 
Pp.  180. 

47.  Ontario.  Operating  Engineers 

Board.  Refrigeration  and  Air  Compres¬ 
sion.  Toronto,  Queen’s  Printer  1953. 

Pp.  84. 

48.  Ontario.  Operating  Engineers 

Board.  Steam  Plant  Accessories.  Toronto, 

1953.  Pp.  68. 

Vocational  Guidance 

49.  Erickson,  Clifford  Eric.  Guidance 
Practices  at  Work,  by  Clifford  E.  Erickson 
. . .  and  Marion  Crosley  Happ  ...  1st  ed. 
New  York,  McGraw-Hill,  1946.  Pp.  325. 

50.  Smith,  Charles  M.  A  Guide  to 
Guidance,  by  Charles  M.  Smith  and  Mary 
M.  Roos.  New  York,  Prentice-Hall,  1941. 
Pp.  440. 

Miscellaneous 

51.  Allen,  Alfred  T.  Teacher  Improve¬ 
ment  Program.  Prepared  by  the  Portland 
Public  Schools,  Division  of  Vocational 
Education,  in  cooperation  with  the  State 
Board  for  Vocational  Education. ..  Port¬ 
land,  Ore.,  1943.  Pp.  150. 

52.  Australia  in  Facts  and  Figures. 
No.  42.  Sydney,  Government  Printer, 

1954.  Pp.  64. 

53.  Chute,  G.  M.  Fundamentals  of 
Industrial  Electronics.  Toronto,  Canadian 
General  Electric  Company,  1944.  Pp.  40. 

54.  King,  Edward  R.  Ship  Handling, 
by  E.  R.  King  and  J.  V.  Noel,  Jr.  New 
York,  Van  Nostrand,  1954.  Pp.  219. 

55.  New  York  (City)  Board  of  Educa¬ 
tion.  Bureau  of  Libraries.  Guide  for 
Librarians  in  the  Elementary  and  Junior 
High  Schools  and  Course  of  Study  and 
Syllabus  in  the  Use  of  Library  Books,  as 
adopted  by  the  Board  of  Superintendents, 
March  14,  1950,  and  by  Board  of  Educa¬ 
tion,  May  9,  1950.  Rev.  ed.  New  York, 
1950.  Pp.  75. 


The  resolution  by  the  Trades  and  Labour 
Congress  of  Canada  at  its  1950  convention 
expressing  its  wish  that  the  Government 
support  adoption  of  the  World  Calendar 
is  singled  out  as  a  lead  for  other  organi¬ 
zations  to  follow  in  a  recent  monograph 
issued  by  The  World  Calendar  Associa¬ 
tion,  International,  Geneva.  The  mono¬ 
graph  was  written  by  J.  W.  Nixon,  formerly 
Chief  Statistician,  International  Labour 
Office. 


“If  this  initiative  were  followed  by  other 
leading  nations  and  by  labour  organiza¬ 
tions  affected  by  the  proposal,  the  move¬ 
ment  to  bring  about  (calendar  reform) 
would  receive  a  powerful  stimulus,”  Mr. 
Nixon  writes. 

The  TLC’s  resolution  placed  on  record  its 
“desire  that  the  Government  of  Canada 
should  support  all  proper  moves  made  to 
bring  about  a  more  orderly,  balanced,  fixed 
calendar”  and  expressed  the  TLC’s  pref¬ 
erence  for  “the  12-month  equal-quarters 
plan  embodied  in  The  World  Calendar”. 
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A — Labour  Force 

TABLE  A-1.— REGIONAL  DISTRIBUTION,  WEEK  ENDED  FEBRUARY  19,  1955 

(Estimates  in  Thousands) 

Source:  D.B.S.  Labour  Force  Survey 


— 

Oanada 

Nfld. 

P.E.I. 

N.S. 

N.B. 

Que. 

Ont. 

Man. 

Sask. 

Alta. 

B.C. 

The  Labour  Force 

Both  Sexes . 

5,391 

91 

393 

1,559 

1,985 

927 

436 

Agricultural . 

740 

* 

38 

162 

222 

282 

34 

N  on-Agricultural . 

4,651 

89 

355 

1,397 

1,763 

645 

402 

Males . 

4,187 

73 

316 

1,200 

1,499 

756 

343 

Agricultural . 

720 

* 

37 

158 

216 

275 

32 

Non-Agricultural . 

3,467 

71 

279 

1,042 

1,283 

481 

311 

Females . 

1,204 

18 

77 

359 

486 

171 

93 

Agricultural . 

20 

* 

* 

* 

* 

* 

« 

N  on-Agricultural . 

1,184 

18 

76 

355 

480 

164 

91 

AU  Ages . 

5,391 

91 

393 

1,559 

1,985 

927 

436 

14 — 19  years . 

485 

11 

37 

175 

159 

75 

28 

20 — 24  years . 

714 

16 

49 

235 

243 

124 

47 

2.5 — 44  years . 

2,527 

42 

182 

730 

929 

433 

211 

45 — 64  years . 

1,456 

19 

107 

376 

564 

259 

131 

65  years  and  over . 

209 

* 

18 

43 

90 

36 

19 

Persons  with  J ohs 

All  status  groups . 

5,012 

84 

354 

1,407 

1,886 

871 

410 

Males . 

3,850 

66 

281 

1,066 

1,412 

705 

320 

Females . 

1,162 

18 

73 

341 

474 

166 

90 

Agricultural . 

730 

* 

37 

161 

219 

277 

34 

N  on-Agricultural . 

4,282 

82 

317 

1,246 

1,667 

594 

376 

Paid  Workers . 

3,846 

71 

267 

1,102 

1,535 

528 

343 

2,786 

54 

203 

793 

1,096 

380 

260 

Females . 

1,060 

17 

64 

309 

439 

148 

83 

Persons  Without  Jobs  and  Seeking  Work 

Both  Sexes . 

379 

* 

39 

152 

99 

56 

26 

Persons  not  in  the  Labour  Force 

Both  Sexes . 

5,060 

158 

467 

1,388 

1,631 

952 

464 

1,019 

56 

104 

251 

290 

211 

107 

Females . 

4,041 

102 

363 

1,137 

1,341 

741 

357 

*  Less  than  10,000. 
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TABLE  A-3.— PERSONS  LOOKING  FOR  WORK  IN  CANADA 

(Estimates  in  thousands) 

Source:  D.B.S.  Labour  Force  Survey 


— 

Week  Ended 
February  19,  1955 

Week  Ended 
January  22,  1955 

Week  Ended 
February  20,  1954 

Total 

Seeking 
Full-Time 
Work  (1) 

Total 

Seeking 
Full-Time 
Work  (1) 

Total 

Seeking 
Full-Time 
Work  (1) 

Total  looking  for  work . 

404 

375 

382 

364 

328 

306 

Without  Jobs . 

379 

357 

363 

346 

315 

295 

69 

100 

72 

193 

176 

167 

77 

50 

59 

26 

23 

13 

* 

» 

* 

* 

• 

• 

Worked . 

25 

18 

19 

18 

13 

11 

1 — 14  hours . 

* 

* 

* 

« 

• 

* 

15 — 34  hours . . . 

17 

14 

11 

11 

* 

« 

(*)  To  obtain  number  seeking  part-time  work,  subtract  figures  in  this  column  from  these  in  the  “Total”  column. 
•  Less  than  10,000. 


TABLE  A-3.— DESTINATION  OF  ALL  IMMIGRANTS  BY  REGION 

As  the  Department  of  Citizenship  and  Immigration  no  longer  issues  on  a  monthly  basis 
the  statistics  presented  in  this  table,  it  will  now  be  published  here  only  every  third  month. 


TABLE  A-L— DISTRIBUTION  OF  WORKERS  ENTERING  CANADA,  BY  OCCUPATIONS 

As  the  Department  of  Citizenship  and  Immigration  no  longer  issues  on  a  monthly  basis 
the  statistics  presented  in  this  table,  it  will  now  be  published  here  only  every  third  month. 


B — Labour  Income 

TABLE  B-1.— ESTIMATES  OF  LABOUR  INCOME 

(S  Millions) 

Source;  Dominion  Bureau  of  Statistics 


— 

Agricul¬ 

ture, 

Forestry, 

Fishing, 

Trapping, 

Mining 

Manu¬ 

facturing 

*1949 — Average . 

49 

214 

1950 — Average . 

55 

231 

1951— Average . 

72 

272 

1952 — Average . 

76 

302 

1953 — Average . 

73 

330 

1954— Average . 

74 

323 

January, 1954 . 

65 

322 

February . 

66 

325 

March . 

62 

323 

April . 

59 

322 

May . 

69 

320 

June . 

74 

325 

July . 

80 

323 

August . 

83 

323 

September . 

84 

326 

October . 

86 

323 

November . 

83 

321 

December,  1954 . 

79 

325 

January, 1955 . 

73 

318 

Construc¬ 

tion 

Utilities, 

Transpor¬ 

tation, 

Communi¬ 

cation, 

Storage, 

Trade 

Finance, 

Services, 

(including 

Govern¬ 

ment) 

Supple¬ 

mentary 

Labour 

Income 

Total 

47 

169 

147 

21 

647 

47 

180 

156 

24 

693 

52 

208 

178 

28 

810 

62 

230 

199 

32 

901 

70 

250 

215 

34 

972 

68 

257 

235 

35 

992 

56 

245 

223 

34 

945 

54 

247 

225 

33 

950 

54 

245 

226 

33 

943 

59 

251 

229 

34 

954 

67 

253 

232 

34 

975 

70 

259 

237 

35 

1,000 

77 

262 

233 

35 

1,010 

76 

261 

235 

36 

1,014 

78 

263 

244 

35 

1,030 

82 

265 

244 

36 

1,036 

77 

265 

246 

36 

1,028 

71 

264 

250 

36 

1,025 

60 

253 

246 

34 

984 

*  Includes  Newfoundland,  since  1949. 
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C — Employment,  Hours  and  Earnings 


the  *'''oni  employers  having  15  or  more  employees— At  February  1,  employers  in 

me  principal  non-agricultural  industries  reported  a  total  employment  of  2,389, 74G. 

TABLE  C-1.— EMPLOYMENT,  PAYROLLS  AND  WEEKLY  WAGES  AND  SALARIES 

(1949  =  100)  (The  latest  figures  are  subject  to  revision) 

Source:  Employment  and  Payrolls,  D.B.S. 


Year  and  Month 

Industrial  Composite^ 

Manufacturing 

Index  Numbers 

Average 
Weekly 
Wages  and 
Salaries 
$ 

Index  Numbers 

Average 
Weekly 
Wages  and 
Salaries 
$ 

Employ¬ 

ment 

Aggregate 

Weekly 

Payrolls 

Average 
Wages  and 
Siaries 

Employ¬ 

ment 

Aggregate 

Weekly 

Payrolls 

Average 
Wages  and 
Salaries 

1 949 — A  verage . 

100-0 

100-0 

100-0 

42.96 

100-0 

100-0 

100-0 

43  97 

1950 — Average. . . 

101-5 

106-0 

104-4 

44.84 

100-9 

106-2 

105-1 

46  21 

1 95 1 — A  verage ...  . 

lOS-8 

125-6 

115-5 

49.61 

108-0 

126-1 

116-6 

51.25 

1952 — Average...  . 

111-6 

140-3 

126-0 

54.13 

109-3 

139-7 

127-6 

56.11 

1953 — Average . 

113-4 

151-5 

133-4 

57.30 

113-3 

152-4 

134-2 

59.01 

1954 — Average . 

109-9 

151-3 

137-1 

58.88 

107-7 

150-0 

138-6 

60.94 

Jan.  1,  1954 . 

109-9 

145-3 

131-7 

56-56 

108-0 

143-7 

132-5 

58-24 

Feb,  1,  1954 . 

107-0 

146-2 

136-1 

58.47 

108-3 

150-0 

137-8 

60.60 

Mar.  1.  1954 . 

106-6 

147-6 

137-8 

59.22 

108-3 

151-2 

139-0 

61.13 

Apr.  1,  1954 . 

105-6 

145-7 

137-5 

59.06 

107-9 

150-8 

139-2 

61.19 

May  1,  1954 . 

108-2 

146-8 

137-7 

59.15 

107-3 

150-3 

139-4 

61.30 

June  1,  1954 . 

109-0 

148-9 

136-0 

58.42 

107-7 

149-0 

137-7 

60.54 

July  1,  1954 . 

111-7 

153-9 

137-3 

58.98 

108-8 

151-7 

138-7 

60.99 

Aug.  1,  1954 . 

112-3 

155-4 

137-7 

59.17 

108-0 

150-9 

138-9 

61.07 

Sept.  1,  1954 . 

112-9 

155-5 

137-2 

58.93 

108-3 

150-8 

138-4 

60.87 

Oct.  1.  1954 . 

113-4 

157-1 

137-9 

59.25 

108-1 

151-8 

139-6 

61.39 

Nov.  1,  1954 . 

112-5 

157-2 

139-2 

59.78 

106-3 

150-5 

140-8 

61.89 

Dec.  1,  1954 . 

112-1 

156-2 

138-7 

59.59 

105-4 

149-7 

141-2 

62.07 

Jan.  1.  1955 . 

109-1 

149-2 

136-1 

58.49 

103-2 

143-5 

138-3 

60.80 

Feb.  1.  1955 . 

105-8 

148-7 

139-9 

60.12 

103-6 

148-1 

142-1 

62.50 

1  Includes  (1 1  Forestry  (chiefly  logging),  (2)  Mining  (including  milling),  quarrying  and  oil  wells,  (3)  Manufacturing,  (4) 
Construction,  (5)  Transportation,  storage  and  communication,  (6)  Public  utility  operation,  (7)  Trade,  (8)  Finance,  insurance  and 
real  estate  and  (9)  Service,  (mainly  hotels  and  restaurants,  laundries,  dry  cleaning  plants,  business  and  recreational  service). 
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TABLE  C-2.— AREA  SUMMARY  OF  EMPLOYMENT  AND  AVERAGE  WEEKLY  WAGES  AND 

SALARIES 

(1949  =  100) 


Source:  Employment  and  Payrolls,  (D.B.S.) 


Area 

Employment 

Index  Numbers 

Average,  Weekly  Wages  and 
Salaries,  in  Dollars 

Feb.  1, 
1955 

Jan.  1, 
1955 

Feb.  1, 
1954 

Feb.  1, 
1955 

Jan.  1, 
1955 

Feb.  1, 
1954 

(a)  Provinces 

Newfoundland . 

113-4 

123-5 

113-4 

52.56 

49.81 

54.90 

Prince  Edward  Island . 

96-7 

103-2 

96-0 

46.27 

43.67 

44.80 

Nova  Scotia . 

91-6 

96-8 

95-4 

50.27 

48.28 

49.45 

New  Brunswick . 

96-5 

102-9 

97-6 

52.21 

50.37 

50.15 

Quebec . 

105-8 

109-7 

105-7 

57.74 

56.18 

56.26 

Ontario . 

107-4 

109-2 

110-8 

62.59 

61.20 

60.75 

Manitoba . 

100-8 

103-5 

100-9 

57.22 

56.23 

56.05 

Saskatchewan . 

108-6 

115-8 

109-5 

57.30 

56.43 

54.96 

Alberta . 

123-5 

128-5 

118-3 

61.86 

59.09 

59.93 

British  Columbia . 

99-8 

103-9 

97-5 

64.72 

62.60 

62.60 

Canada . 

105-8 

109  1 

107  0 

00  13 

58.49 

58.47 

(b)  Metropolitan  Areas 

St.  John’s . 

106-8 

114-0 

106-7 

44.49 

41.95 

42.64 

Sydney . 

89-8 

92-1 

96-7 

60.06 

60.12 

57.85 

Halifax . 

110-6 

114-3 

116-7 

48.68 

47.09 

47.85 

Saint  John . 

104-8 

107-6 

108-4 

49.39 

47.54 

47.30 

Quebec . 

102-1 

104-9 

104-6 

49.47 

48.81 

47.67 

Sherbrooke . 

100-0 

102-6 

98-9 

49.81 

48.10 

47.61 

Three  Rivers . 

93-2 

95-2 

95-8 

56.59 

56.08 

55.34 

Drummondville . 

74-2 

73-0 

70-9 

54.04 

50.69 

52.21 

Montreal .  .  ,  . 

107-1 

109-9 

109-7 

58.39 

56.59 

56.98 

Ottawa — Hull . 

109-5 

111-1 

105-2 

55.69 

54.44 

53.70 

Peterborough . 

91-4 

94-1 

100-6 

63.56 

60.78 

61.95 

Oshawa . 

149-3 

146-8 

160-6 

72.79 

71.77 

68.08 

Niagara  Falls . 

114-3 

114-9 

154-1 

69.00 

66.85 

70.94 

St.  Catharines . 

112-4 

111-1 

111-8 

70.88 

68.26 

66.93 

Toronto . 

118-2 

120-7 

119-0 

63.60 

62.00 

61.17 

Hamilton . 

99-2 

100-2 

106-1 

63.79 

62.83 

62.46 

Brantford . 

82-3 

81-1 

80-6 

59.68 

58.36 

57.72 

Galt . 

92-4 

95-5 

99-3 

54.81 

53.13 

53.71 

Kitchener . 

100-2 

101-7 

105-2 

58.17 

55.80 

55.76 

Sudbury . 

129-4 

132-1 

133-7 

74.32 

72.53 

73.38 

London . 

106-2 

107-2 

111-4 

57.99 

55.88 

54.92 

Sarnia . 

110-7 

111-5 

116-4 

73.11 

72.83 

71.83 

Windsor . 

81-2 

79-6 

106-8 

70.26 

69.15 

68  29 

Sault  Ste.  Marie . 

96-2 

93-7 

111-1 

68.26 

66.91 

68  49 

Ft.  William — Pt.  Arthur . 

96-4 

105-3 

107-8 

60.99 

59.68 

59.62 

Winninee . 

101-1 

103-4 

100-1 

54.79 

53.65 

63.25 

Reeina . 

110-6 

116-0 

112-4 

54.82 

54.26 

51.94 

Saskatoon . 

111-4 

116-5 

113-1 

54.16 

53.91 

51.42 

Edmonton . 

141-3 

149-0 

131-3 

58.70 

55.13 

55.98 

Calgary . 

Vancouver. . . .  . 

131-1 

135-5 

122-3 

59.27 

57.48 

56.61 

100-0 

103-4 

98-0 

62.30 

60.85 

59.50 

Victoria . 

108-5 

113-7 

104-8 

59.74 

56.27 

55.86 
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TABLE  C-3.— INDUSTRY  SUMMARY  OF  EMPLOYMENT  AND  AVERAGE  WEEKLY  WAGES 

AND  SALARIES 

(1949  =  100) 

Souece:  Employment  and  Payrolls  (D.B.S.) 


Industry 


Milling . 

Metal  mining . 

Gold . 

Other  metal . 

Fuels . 

Coal . 

Oil  and  natural  gas . 

Non-metal . 

Manufacturing . 

Food  and  beverages . 

Meat  products . 

Canned  and  preserved  fruits  and  vegetables 

Grain  mill  products . 

Bread  and  other  bakery  products . 

Distilled  and  malt  liquors . 

Tobacco  and  tobacco  products . 

Rubber  products . 

Leather  products . 

Boots  and  shoes  (except  rubber) . 

Textile  products  (except  clothing) . 

Cotton  yarn  and  broad  woven  goods . 

Woollen  goods . 

Synthetic  textiles  and  silk . 

Clothing  (textile  and  fur) . 

Men's  clothing . 

Women’s  clothing . 

Knit  goods . 

Wood  products . 

Saw  and  planing  mills . 

Furniture . 

Other  wood  products . 

Paper  products . 

Pulp  and  paper  mills . 

Other  paper  products . 

Printing,  publishing  and  allied  industries . 

Iron  and  steel  products . 

Agricultural  implements . 

Fabricated  and  structural  steel . 

Hardware  and  tools . 

Heating  and  cooking  appliances . 

Iron  castings . 

Machinery  mfg . 

Primary  iron  and  steel . 

Sheet  metal  products . 

Transportation  equipment . 

Aircraft  and  parts . 

Motor  vehicles . 

Motor  vehicle  parts  and  accessories . 

Railroad  and  rolling  stock  equipment . 

Shipbuilding  and  repairing . 

Non-ferrous  metal  products . 

Aluminum  products . 

Brass  and  copper  products . 

Smelting  and  refining . 

Electrical  apparatus  and  supplies . 

Non-metallic  mineral  products . 

Clay  products . 

Glass  and  glass  products . 

Products  of  petroleum  and  coal . 

Chemical  products . . . 

Medicinal  and  pharmaceutical  preparations. . 

Acids,  alkalis  and  salts . 

Miscellaneous  manufacturing  industries . 

Construction . 

Building  and  structures . 

Building . 

Engineering  work . 

Highways,  bridges  and  streets . 

Service . 

Hotels  and  restaurants . 

Laundries  and  dry  cleaning  plants . 

Industrial  composite . 


Employment  Index 
Numbers 

Average  Weekly  Wages  and 
Salaries,  in  Dollars 

Feb.  1, 
1955 

Jan.  1, 
1955 

Feb.  1, 
1954 

Feb.  1, 
1955 

Jan.  1, 
1955 

Feb.  1, 
1954 

110  0 

110  8 

105-9 

73.35 

70.33 

70.91 

111-8 

112-7 

104-2 

76.17 

72.61 

74.50 

81-1 

81-6 

76-4 

69.25 

66.35 

65.51 

140-5 

141-7 

129-8 

79.91 

75.97 

79.37 

104-8 

104-8 

104-6 

71.10 

68.88 

68.36 

75-3 

77-0 

82-5 

59.34 

59.22 

59.07 

202-3 

196-7 

177-8 

85.57 

81.36 

82,65 

117-2 

121-3 

117-1 

67.37 

64.65 

63.49 

103-6 

103-2 

108-3 

02.50 

00.80 

00.00 

96-3 

98-4 

95-3 

56.03 

55.04 

54.64 

112-9 

114-0 

110-2 

65.95 

64.10 

63.00 

69-7 

70-0 

63-6 

50.01 

47.05 

49.85 

102-1 

104-6 

99-4 

58.74 

57.40 

58.36 

103-1 

104-9 

103-5 

52.52 

52.52 

51.84 

97-7 

103-7 

101-0 

69.51 

70.69 

66.00 

109-2 

109-9 

109-9 

52.96 

49.27 

51.55 

102-5 

102-3 

102-2 

64.09 

62.02 

62.63 

85-9 

82-9 

90-9 

43.16 

41.25 

42.30 

88-7 

85-9 

93-9 

41.17 

38.61 

40.66 

80-9 

80-3 

83-2 

51.58 

49.56 

49.18 

81-9 

81-8 

81-3 

48.34 

47.14 

44.85 

69-6 

69-8 

70-4 

49.76 

47.09 

47,57 

86-5 

84-5 

86-4 

57.82 

54.96 

55.36 

90-0 

86-3 

94-4 

42.15 

39.07 

40,71 

92-6 

88-4 

97-6 

40,91 

37,80 

39.40 

95-3 

88-7 

98-6 

42.71 

38.78 

42.28 

78-0 

77-0 

84-2 

42,90 

40.22 

41.11 

98-0 

96-7 

94-2 

55.77 

52.64 

52,14 

99-8 

97-3 

91-9 

58.10 

54.39 

53.19 

102-2 

102-6 

103-6 

52.68 

50.87 

51.02 

82-3 

83-5 

87-7 

49.99 

47.35 

49,53 

111-0 

113-2 

109-6 

73.34 

71.40 

71.90 

113-9 

116-4 

111-0 

78,86 

76.85 

78.01 

103-8 

105-5 

106-2 

58.55 

56.73 

56.31 

111-0 

111-0 

108-8 

66.22 

65.70 

63,91 

96-4 

95-6 

104-3 

68.50 

66.42 

66.16 

70-0 

64-0 

70-5 

71.06 

67.59 

67.94 

126-7 

126-6 

133-4 

73.42 

71.31 

69.65 

97-6 

97-3 

105-0 

64.52 

62.92 

61.23 

93-8 

92-0 

89-2 

59.61 

56.84 

57.55 

85-0 

82-6 

92-6 

67.11 

64.49 

65.16 

105-7 

106-4 

111-5 

67.43 

65,64 

66.01 

94-3 

94-5 

106-7 

72.71 

71.98 

70.36 

97-8 

98-6 

105-0 

66.16 

62.54 

62.59 

121-4 

119-9 

160-4 

71.00 

69.03 

68.78 

331-8 

340-3 

.375-3 

75-00 

73.28 

74.02 

88-7 

81-9 

130-2 

78-79 

80.31 

75.33 

113-9 

106-1 

120-3 

72.96 

70.71 

66.75 

79-9 

81-1 

104-9 

64.26 

62.27 

63.01 

133-3 

134-1 

168-3 

63.16 

58.01 

61.92 

119-5 

119-7 

114-6 

70.68 

70.42 

68.69 

121-5 

120-0 

119-9 

67.13 

66.50 

66.31 

102-3 

102-7 

107-8 

67.22 

65.91 

64,45 

139-5 

140-9 

124-6 

76.88 

77.07 

74.99 

132-2 

131-7 

138-4 

67.22 

65.30 

65.20 

109-8 

111-7 

110-0 

65.39 

63.18 

62.94 

97-0 

99-1 

94-9 

62.60 

61.08 

60,97 

115-2 

115-7 

120-9 

64.19 

61.62 

62.32 

119-4 

119-1 

117-5 

87.08 

88.65 

84.46 

119-5 

119-6 

118-5 

68.57 

68.41 

65.57 

108-4 

108-2 

106-9 

63.39 

62.35 

60.72 

122-1 

121-7 

123-4 

76.89 

79.42 

73.13 

99-3 

100-4 

105-5 

54.46 

52.93 

52.70 

91-3 

104  2 

91-7 

02.32 

50.70 

01.48 

97-1 

104-7 

101-8 

66.14 

60.47 

65.67 

99-0 

105-8 

105-5 

64.73 

60.32 

56.09 

88-8 

99-7 

153-5 

73.07 

61.16 

66.01 

81-7 

103-5 

75-2 

55.11 

50.65 

52.26 

108-6 

109-3 

105-7 

39.91 

39.57 

38.27 

103-4 

104-8 

100-1 

34.78 

34.66 

33.68 

100-3 

100-4 

99-1 

36.92 

36.00 

35.51 

105-8 

109  1 

107  0 

00.12 

58.49 

58.47 

56508—9 
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Tables  C-4  and  C-5  are  based  on  reports  from  a  somewhat  smaller  number  of  firnis  than  Tables  C-1  to  C-3 
relate  only  to  wage»earners  for  whom  statistics  of  hours  of  work  are  also  available  whereas  Tables  C-1  to  C-3  i 
salaried  employees  as  well  as  to  all  wage-earners  of  the  co-operative  firms. 


They 
relate  to 


TABLE  C-4.— HOURS  AND  EARNINGS  IN  MANUFACTURING  BY  PROVINCES 

(Hourly-Rated  Wage-Earners)  Source:  Man-Hours  and  Hourly  Earnings,  D.B.S, 


Newfoimdland.,. . 

Nova  Scotia . 

New  Brunswick. . 

Quebec . 

Ontario . 

Manitoba. ........ 

Saskatchewan . . . . 

Alberta . 

British  Columbia 


Average  Hours  Worked 

Average  Houi'ly  Earnings 
(in  cents) 

Feb.  1, 
1955 

Jan.  1, 
1955 

Feb.  1, 
1954 

Feb.  1, 
1955 

Jan.  1, 

1955 

Feb.  1, 
1954 

39-9 

39’3 

44-0 

140-1 

142-9 

140-5 

40-8 

38’0 

40-0 

123-5 

125-2 

126-9 

42-4 

40-1 

41-3 

126-1 

128-4 

126-5 

42-1 

39-9 

42-1 

128-0 

128-8 

126-6 

40-6 

39-5 

40-3 

150-4 

149-6 

147-9 

40-0 

38-6 

40-5 

136-3 

136-1 

134-8 

40-0 

39-2 

40-5 

148-0 

148-3 

141-6 

40-6 

39-0 

39-4 

150-4 

148-9 

143-9 

38-7 

36-8 

36-5 

171-3 

171-7 

169-1 

Note:  Information  on  hours  and  earnings  by  cities  is  obtainable  from  Man-Hours  and  Hourly  Earnings  (D.B.S. ). 
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TABLE  C-5.— HOURS  AND  EARNINGS  BA"  INDUSTRl" 

(Hourly-Rated  Wage  Earners) 

Source;  Man-Hours  and  Hourly  Earnings,  D.B.S. 


(The  latest  figures  are  subject  to  revision) 


Industry 


Mining . 

Metal  mining . 

Gold . ' ! !  ^ . . 

Other  metal . 

Fuels . 

Coal . . 

Oil  and  natural  gas . 

Non-metal . . . . . . . 

Manufacturing . . .  . . . 

Food  and  beverages . 

Meat  products . . 

Canned  and  preserved  fruits  and  vegetables . 

Grain  mill  products . 

Hread  and  other  bakery  products . 

Distilled  and  malt  liquors . 

Tobacco  and  tobacco  products . 

Rubber  products . .  . 

Leather  products . . 

Boots  and  shoes  (except  rubber) . 

Textile  products  (except  clothing) . . 

Cotton  yarn  and  broad  woven  goods . 

Woollen  goods . 

Synthetic  textiles  and  silk . 

Clothing  (textile  and  fur) . 111111 

Men’s  clothing . 

Women’s  clothing . 111111111111111 

Knit  goods . 111111111 

•Wood  products .  1 

Saw  and  planing  mills . 1.11111 

Furniture . 

Other  wood  products . 1 . .  1 1 

Paper  products . 1111111111 

Pulp  and  paper  mills . 

Other  paper  products . 1111 

Printing,  publishing  and  allied  industries . 

•Iron  and  steel  products . 

Agricultural  implements . 

Fabricated  and  structural  steel . 

Hardware  and  tools . Ill 

Heating  and  cooking  appliances . 

Iron  castings . 

Machinery  manufacturing . 

Primary  iron  and  steel . . 

Sheet  metal  products . 

•Transportation  equipment . 

Aircraft  and  parts . 

Motor  vehicles . 

Motor  vehicle  parts  and  accessories . 

Railroad  and  rolling  stock  equipment . 

Shipbuilding  and  repairing . 

•Non-ferrous  metal  products . 

Aluminum  products . 

Brass  and  copper  products . 

Smelting  and  refining . 

•Electrical  apparatus  and  supplies . 

Heavy  electrical  machinery  and  equipment.  . 

•Non-metallic  mineral  products . 

Clay  products . 

Glass  and  glass  products . 

Products  of  petroleum  and  coal . 

Chemical  products . 

Medicinal  and  pharmaceutical  preparations. . . 

Acids,  alkalis  and  salts . 

Miscellaneous  manufacturing  industries . 

•Durable  goods . 

Non-durable  goods . 

Construction . 

Buildings  and  structures . 

Highways,  bridges  and  streets . 

Electric  and  motor  transportation . 

Service . 

Hotels  and  restaurants . 

Laundries  and  dry  cleaning  plants . 


Average  Hours 

Average  Hourly 
Earnings 

Feb. 

Jan. 

Feb. 

1  Feb. 

1  Jan, 

1  Feb.  1 

1955 

1955 

1954 

1955 

1955 

1954 

no. 

no. 

no. 

cts. 

cts. 

cts. 

41-C 

42- 

160-. 

160- 

158-3 

42-1 

44- 

163- 

164-^ 

160-9 

44-7 

46- 

139- 

139-( 

133-2 

40-7 

43-'- 

178-'- 

179-£ 

177-2 

39-S 

39-1 

156-f 

156-1 

157-4 

38-8 

37-' 

147-c 

149-1 

152-6 

43-3 

45-f 

176-' 

175 -t 

172-5 

40-9 

4M 

153 -e 

152-8 

148-8 

39-3 

40-7 

142-7 

142-8 

140-4 

39-0 

40-£ 

125-: 

126-3 

121-7 

39-5 

39-e 

153-7 

152-e 

148-9 

.  39-: 

35-3 

40-: 

108-8 

110-7 

107-8 

39-1 

41-' 

136-0 

136-0 

134-4 

42-5 

42-9 

108-1 

108-8 

108-9 

40-5 

38-! 

159-1 

158-5 

153-9 

35-9 

40-; 

121-6 

124-3 

117-8 

40-3 

40-f 

146-^ 

144-8 

147-0 

37-1 

40-^ 

100-5 

100-9 

98-6 

36-0 

40-( 

96-9 

96-7 

94-4 

40-6 

40-6 

110-f 

110-7 

110-0 

39-3 

37-6 

111-8 

111-8 

110-6 

41-5 

41-S 

104-1 

103-5 

104-9 

42-2 

44-2 

116-2 

116-7 

113-7 

34-5 

37-5 

99-0 

99-1 

98-5 

.  37-6 

33-8 

37-6 

98-7 

98-7 

96-9 

.  36-8 

32-4 

36-5 

103-9 

103-6 

104-2 

.  39-9 

36-4 

38-0 

97-2 

97-4 

98-6 

.  41-7 

39-1 

40-4 

127-7 

127-4 

122-8 

41-0 

38-0 

38-9 

136-9 

137-2 

131-7 

.  42-6 

41-1 

42-6 

115-6 

115-1 

113-0 

.  43-6 

40-4 

43-0 

107-0 

107-1 

106-5 

.  42-3 

41-1 

43-1 

163-7 

162-9 

158-0 

42-7 

41-6 

43-8 

174-7 

173-8 

169-5 

41-0 

39-4 

41-2 

129-3 

128-1 

123-3 

39-6 

39-4 

39-8 

168-8 

167-1 

162-2 

40-8 

39-4 

40-4 

160-0 

158-0 

156-2 

40-5 

38-7 

39-1 

170-3 

164-9 

166-7 

41-4 

38-9 

39-3 

165-6 

164-3 

163-9 

41-2 

40-4 

40-6 

146-5 

145-0 

141-6 

39-7 

37-6 

39-5 

141-4 

140-0 

136-9 

41-4 

40-1 

40-5 

156-0 

153-4 

155-2 

41-6 

40-1 

41-9 

154-3 

152-7 

151-0 

39-7 

39-4 

39-4 

174-5 

173-2 

170-4 

40-6 

37-9 

40-2 

154-8 

152-2 

147-0 

40-9 

39-7 

4M 

164-6 

163-7 

161-2 

41-2 

40-5 

44-0 

172-0 

170-0 

165-1 

41-2 

43-0 

41-5 

175-6 

172-7 

171-4 

41-4 

40-5 

39-4 

169-2 

166-5 

161-7 

39-9 

38-8 

39-1 

159-0 

157-8 

159-5 

41-4 

36-0 

41-1 

150-8 

155-2 

147-6 

41-1 

40-8 

41-0 

162-7 

163-8 

158-2 

41-1 

40-1 

40-8 

146-4 

147-4 

148-2 

41-5 

4M 

41-2 

152-1 

150-5 

147-1 

41-2 

41-2 

40-9 

176-2 

177-5 

171-6 

40-4 

38-9 

40-2 

150-1 

147-9 

148-9 

39-7 

39-1 

40-1 

164-4 

164-8 

164-7 

43-3 

41-4 

43-2 

145-3 

144-6 

140-0 

43-9 

42-6 

44-4 

136-1 

136-0 

131-0 

43-2 

41-2 

43-7 

144-5 

144-3 

137-9 

40-8 

42-3 

41-2 

190-6 

191-7 

183-5 

41-4 

41-6 

41-6 

148-0 

147-2 

141-9 

41-0 

40-8 

41-3 

123-0 

121-5 

118-4 

42-3 

44-2 

42-1 

169-5 

169-4 

160-8 

41-3 

39-6 

40-8 

117-2 

117-1 

115-3 

41-1 

39-6 

40-8 

153-9 

153-0 

151-4 

40-8 

39-0 

40-6 

131-2 

132-3 

127-9 

39-7 

35-1 

39-7 

152-9 

149-1 

151-5 

39-4 

34-3 

38-5 

163-4 

162-0 

165-1 

40-6 

36-9 

41-3 

128-4 

123-3 

120-1 

45-0 

44-9 

46-0 

141-6 

142-4 

139-0 

40-2 

39-9 

40-8 

85-2 

85-0 

82-1 

40-7 

40-8 

41-5 

85-0 

85-0 

82-6 

40-0 

38-8 

40-2 

81-2 

80-2 

77-0 

Average  Weekly 
Wages 


Feb.  1  Jan.  1  Feb.  1 
1955  1955  1964 


$ 

69.73 

73.13 

65.24 

77.73 

64.35 
57.98 
83.08 
65.28 

58.36 
50.87 
62.09 
42.76 
54.67 
46.48 
63.16 

49.13 
61.20 
40.20 
38.08 

47.31 
45.50 

45.60 
52.75 
37.92 
37.11 

38.24 
38.78 

53.25 

56.13 

49.25 
46.65 

69.25 

74.60 
53.01 

66.84 

65.28 
68.97 
68.56 
59.95 

56.14 
64.58 
64.19 

69.28 

62.85 

67.32 

70.86 
72,35 
70.05 
63.44 


66.33 

69.21 

62.13 

73.22 
62.36 
57-93 
76.03 
62.50 
56.12 

49.26 
60.28 
39.08 

53.18 

46.24 

64.19 
44,62 

58.35 

37.43 

34.81 

44.94 

43.94 

42.95 

49.25 

34.19 

33.36 

33.57 
35.45 

49.81 

52.14 
47.31 

43.27 

66.95 
72.30 
50.47 

65.84 

62.25 

63.82 

63.91 

58.58 
52.64 
61.51 

61.23 

68.24 
57.68 
64.99 

68.85 

74.26 

67.43 

61.23 
55.87 

66.83 

59.11 

61.86 
73.13 
57.53 

64.44 

59.86 

57.94 

69.45 
81.09 

61.24 
49.57 

74.87 
46. .37 

60.59 

51.60 
52.33 

55.67 
45.50 

63.94 

33.92 

34.68 

31.12 


67.44 

71.76 
61.41 

77.44 
61.86 
57.53 
78.49 
61.90 

57.14 
49.78 
58.96 

43.44 
55.64 
46.72 
59.87 

47.47 
59,98 
39.83 

37.76 

44.66 
41.69 
43.32 

50.26 
36.94 
36.43 
38.03 

37.47 

49.61 

51.23 

48.14 

45.80 
68.10 

74.24 

50.80 

64.56 
63.10 

65.18 
64.41 

57.35 
54.08 
62.86 

63.27 

67.14 
59.09 

66.25 
72,64 
71.13 
63.71 

62.36 

60.66 

64.86 

60.47 

60.61 

70.18 

59.86 
66.04 

60.48 
58.16 

60.26 

75.60 
69.03 
48.90 
67.70 
47.04 
61.77 

51.93 

60.15 

63.56 

49.60 

63.94 

33.60 

34.28 

30.95 


•  Durable  manufactured  goods  industries. 


56508— 
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TABLE  C-6.— EARNINGS,  HOURS  AND  REAL  EARNINGS  FOR  WAGE  EARNERS  IN 
MANUFACTURING  INDUSTRIES  IN  CANADA 

Source:  Man  Hours  and  Hourly  Earnings:  Prices  and  Price  Indexes,  D.B.S. 


Average 

Average 

Hourly 

Earnings 

Average 

Weekly 

Earnings 

Index  Numbers  (Av.  1949  =  100) 

Period 

Hours 
Worked 
per  Week 

Average 

Weekly 

Earnings 

Consumer 

Price 

Index 

Average 
Real  Weekly 
Earnings 

cts. 

$ 

42-3 

98-6 

41.71 

100-0 

100-0 

100-0 

42-3 

103-6 

43.82 

105-1 

102-9 

102-1 

41-8 

116-8 

48.82 

117-0 

113-7 

102-9 

41-5 

129-2 

53.62 

128-6 

116-5 

110-4 

41-3 

135-8 

56.09 

134-5 

115-5 

116-5 

40-6 

140-8 

57.16 

137-0 

116-2 

117-9 

Week  Preceding: 
February  1 , 
March  1 , 

April  1 , 

May  1, 

June  1, 

July  1, 

August  1, 

September  1, 
October  1, 

November  ] , 
December  1, 

1954  . 

40-7 

140-4 

57.14 

137-0 

115-7 

118-4 

1954 . 

4M 

140-6 

57.79 

138-6 

115-5 

120-0 

1954 . 

40-9 

141-0 

57.67 

138-3 

115-6 

119-6 

1954  . 

40-6 

141-8 

57.57 

138-0 

115-5 

119-5 

1954 . 

39-8 

142-2 

56.60 

135-7 

116-1 

116-9 

1954  . 

40-5 

141-6 

57.35 

137-5 

116-2 

118-3 

1954 . 

40-7 

140-9 

57.35 

137-5 

117-0 

117-5 

1954 . 

40-9 

139-5 

57.06 

136-8 

116-8 

117-1 

1954 . 

41-3 

139-7 

57.70 

138-3 

116-8 

118-4 

1954  . 

41-3 

140-5 

58.03 

139-1 

116-8 

119-1 

1954 . 

41-2 

141-2 

58.17 

139-5 

116-6 

119-6 

4M* 

142-8 

58.69* 

140-7 

116-4 

120-9 

40-9 

142-7 

58.36 

139-9 

116-3 

120-3 

Note:  Average  Real  Weekly  Earnings  were  computed  by  dividing  the  Consumer  Price  Index  into  the  average 
weekly  earnings  index.  (Average  1949  =  100)  by  the  Economics  and  Research  Branch,  Department  of  Labour. 

*  Figures  adjusted  for  holidays.  The  actual  figures  for  January  1, 1955  are  39 -3  hours  and  $56. 12. 


D — National  Employment  Service  Statistics 


Tables  D-1  to  D-5  are  based  on  regular 
statistical  reports  from  local  offices  of  the 
National  Employment  Service.  These  statis¬ 
tics  are  compiled  from  two  different  report¬ 
ing  forms,  UIC  751:  statistical  report  on 


employment  operations  by  industry,  and  UIC 
757:  inventory  of  registrations  and  vacancies 
by  occupation.  The  data  on  applicants  and 
vacancies  in  these  two  reporting  forms  are 
not  identical. 


TABLE  D-1.— UNFILLED  VACANCIES  AND  LIVE  APPLICATIONS  FOR  EMPLOYMENT 

(Source:  Form  U.I.C.  757) 


Month 

Unfilled  Vacancies* 

Live  Applications  for  Employment 

Male 

Female 

Total 

Male 

Female 

Total 

Date  Nearest: 

April  1,  1949 . 

14,444 

16,816 

31,260 

195,559 

50,961 

246,520 

April 

1,  1950 . 

11,967 

12,032 

23,999 

349,098 

79,193 

428,291 

April 

1.  1951 . 

27,054 

14,324 

41,378 

228,942 

61,334 

290,276 

April 

1,  1952 . 

18,252 

13,100 

31,. 352 

304,941 

80,067 

385,008 

April 

1,  1953 . 

18,545 

16,368 

34,913 

338,500 

66,702 

405,202 

April 

1,  1954 . 

11,434 

12,293 

23,727 

466,120 

101,933 

568,053 

May 

1,  1954 . 

14,942 

15,335 

30,277 

378,873 

86,818 

465,691 

June 

1,  1954 . 

14,284 

15,790 

30, 074 

237, 848 

76,782 

314,630 

July 

1,  1954 . 

13,251 

14,417 

27,668 

201,931 

81,112 

283,043 

August 

1,  1954 . 

12,124 

12,902 

25,026 

181,457 

77,396 

258,853 

September 

1,  1954 . 

13,691 

14,110 

27,801 

180,407 

70,472 

250,879 

October 

1,  1954 . 

16,388 

13,018 

29,406 

170,883 

71,561 

242,444 

November 

1,  1954 . 

13,724 

10,501 

24,225 

187,123 

77,003 

264,126 

December 

1,  1954 . 

16,104 

10,504 

26,608 

255,811 

85,229 

341,040 

January 

1,  1955 . 

8,420 

7,776 

16,196 

371,959 

93,805 

465,764 

February 

1,  1955 . 

8,276 

8,604 

16,880 

483,380 

117,651 

601,031 

March 

1,  1955  (■) . 

9,154 

9,509 

18,663 

510,551 

118,035 

628,586 

April 

1,  1955  (1) . 

10,611 

11,506 

22,117 

505,472 

114,572 

620,044 

* — Current  vacancies  only.  Deferred  vacancies  are  excluded. 
(') — Latest  figures  subject  to  revision. 
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TABLE  D-2.— UNFILLED  VACANCIES  BY  INDUSTRY  AND  BY  SEX  AS  AT 

FEBRUARY  38,  1955  (i) 

(SotTECE.-  Form  U.I.C.  751) 


Industry 

Male 

Female 

Total 

Change  from 

January 
31,  1955 

February 
28,  1954 

Agriculture,  Fishing.  TrauDlng _ 

345 

145 

490 

-b 

179 

314 

Forestry . 

633 

3 

636 

— 

334 

— 

154 

Mining,  Quarrjing  and  Oil  Wells. . . 

360 

56 

316 

13 

+ 

56 

Metal  Minina: . 

167 

6 

173 

_ 

7 

-b 

48 

Fuels . 

57 

12 

69 

0 

+ 

6 

Non-Metal  Mining . 

9 

2 

11 

_ 

1 

-j- 

i 

Quarrying,  Clay  and  Sand  Pits . 

2 

2 

4 

2 

0 

Prospecting . 

25 

34 

59 

7 

+ 

7 

Mannfacturlng . 

3,773 

1,889 

4,661 

-b 

30 

-b 

141 

Foods  and  Beverages . 

142 

103 

245 

-b 

40 

-f- 

9 

Tobacco  and  Tobacco  Products . 

6 

5 

11 

-j- 

2 

10 

Rubber  Products . 

18 

17 

35 

2 

os 

Leather  Products . 

45 

81 

126 

_ 

24 

_ 

67 

Textile  Products  (except  clothing) . 

67 

111 

178 

-b 

19 

-b 

18 

Clothing  (textile  and  fur) . 

97 

960 

1,057 

-b 

100 

169 

Wood  Products . 

256 

68 

324 

-b 

87 

-b 

29 

Paper  Products . 

141 

34 

175 

15 

37 

Printing,  Publishing  and  AUied  Industries . 

125 

91 

216 

-b 

7 

-b 

9 

Iron  and  Steel  Products . 

385 

83 

468 

33 

18 

Transportation  Equipment . 

882 

76 

958 

_ 

26 

-b 

540 

Non-Ferrous  Metal  Products . 

92 

54 

146 

-b 

9 

-b 

2 

Electrical  Apparatus  and  Supplies . 

248 

76 

324 

103 

58 

Non-Metallic  Mineral  Products . 

37 

18 

55 

-b 

3 

_ 

21 

Products  of  Petroleum  and  Coal . 

31 

12 

43 

51 

_ 

33 

Chemical  Products . 

144 

56 

200 

_ 

6 

_ 

40 

Miscellaneous  Manufacturing  Industries . 

56 

44 

100 

+ 

13 

- 

59 

Construction . 

833 

79 

911 

-b 

373 

-b 

55 

General  Contractors . 

615 

52 

667 

-b 

313 

-b 

58 

Special  Trade  Contractors . 

217 

27 

244 

+ 

59 

3 

Transportation,  Storage  and  Communication . 

531 

183 

704 

+ 

87 

_ 

155 

Transportation . 

454 

81 

535 

+ 

95 

— 

92 

Storage . 

18 

11 

29 

2 

-b 

5 

Communication . 

49 

91 

140 

— 

6 

68 

Public  Utility  Operation . 

45 

67 

113 

+ 

30 

+ 

33 

Trade . 

1,580 

1,417 

3,997 

+ 

393 

_ 

335 

Wholesale . 

567 

404 

971 

+ 

108 

— 

9 

Retail . 

1,013 

1,013 

2,026 

+ 

285 

— 

226 

Finance,  In.surance  and  Real  Estate . 

630 

606 

1,336 

+ 

86 

- 

370 

Service . 

1,458 

4,815 

6,373 

+ 

573 

354 

Community  or  Public  Service . 

172 

766 

938 

+ 

85 

— 

111 

Government  Service . 

624 

441 

1,065 

+ 

75 

— 

267 

Recreation  Service . 

43 

93 

136 

+ 

11 

-b 

18 

Easiness  Service . 

375 

290 

665 

— 

19 

+ 

92 

Personal  Service . 

244 

3,225 

3,469 

+ 

421 

+ 

14 

GRAND  TOTAL . 

9,066 

9,360 

18,336 

+ 

1,503 

- 

997 

(0  Preliminary — subject  to  revision. 

Current  vacancies  only.  Deferred  vacancies  are  excluded. 
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TABLE  D-3.— UNFILLED  VACANCIES  AND  LIVE  APPLICATIONS  FOB  EMPLOYMENT* 
BY  OCCUPATION  AND  BY  SEX  AS  AT  MARCH  3,  1955  (') 

(Source:  Form  U.I.C.  757) 


Occupational  Group 

Unfilled  Vacancies  (^) 

Live  Applications 
for  Employment 

Male 

Female 

Total 

Male 

Female 

Total 

Professional  and  managerial  workers. . . . 

1,861 

566 

2,427 

6,242 

1,412 

7,654 

Clerical  workers . 

1,022 

2,986 

4,008 

16,201 

27,014 

43,215 

Sales  workers . 

1,314 

682 

1,996 

7,623 

15,946 

23,569 

Personal  and  domestic  service  workers . . . 

436 

3,714 

4,150 

41,564 

23,211 

64,775 

14 

14 

5,290 

13 

5,303 

Agriculture  and  fishing . 

36S 

14 

382 

4,660 

1,061 

5,721 

Skilled  and  semiskilled  workers . 

2,546 

1,244 

3,790 

248,867 

25,049 

273,916 

Food  and  kindred  products  (inc. 

tobacco) . 

30 

13 

43 

2,770 

807 

3,577 

Textiles,  clothing,  etc . 

87 

1,009 

1,096 

4,765 

15,089 

19,854 

Lumber  and  wood  products . 

553 

14 

567 

37,300 

235 

37,535 

Pulp,  paper  (inc.  printing) . 

40 

10 

50 

1,403 

618 

2,021 

Leather  and  leather  products . 

19 

50 

69 

1,867 

1,257 

3,124 

stone,  clay  and  glass  products . 

5 

3 

8 

936 

74 

1,010 

Metalworking . 

285 

8 

293 

23,144 

1,572 

24,716 

Electrical . 

56 

6 

62 

3,428 

1,133 

4,561 

Transportation  equipment . 

3 

5 

8 

1,523 

80 

1,603 

Mining . 

25 

25 

2  576 

9  fiys 

Construction . 

262 

262 

78  .84.fi 

A 

Transportation  (except  seamen) . 

216 

6 

222 

4L267 

164 

41,421 

Communications  and  public  utility. . 

21 

21 

1,341 

5 

1,346 

Trade  and  service . 

122 

97 

219 

5,382 

2,244 

7,626 

Other  skilled  and  semiskilled . 

741 

20 

761 

29,384 

1,340 

30,724 

Foremen . 

37 

2 

39 

5,762 

402 

6,164 

Apprentices . 

44 

1 

45 

7,674 

33 

7,707 

Unskilled  workers . 

1,593 

303 

1,896 

180,104 

24,329 

204,433 

Food  and  tobacco . 

32 

85 

117 

7,830 

7,111 

14  941 

Lumber  and  lumber  products . 

344 

3 

347 

23,138 

391 

23,529 

Metalworking . 

186 

19 

205 

9,420 

806 

10,226 

Construction . 

138 

1 

139 

93,818 

51 

93  860 

Other  unskilled  workers . 

893 

195 

1,088 

45,898 

15,970 

61,868 

GRAND  TOTAL . 

9,154 

9,509 

18,603 

510,551 

118,035 

628,586 

(')  Preliminary — subject  to  revision. 


(^)  Current  vacancies  only.  Deferred  vacancies  are  excluded. 
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TABLE  D-4.— UNFILLED  VACANCIES  AND  LIVE  APPLICATIONS  AT  MARCH  3,  1955 

(Source:  U.I.C.  757) 


Unfilled  Vaoanoies(2) 

Live  Applications 

Office 

(>) 

March  3, 
1955 

Previous 
Month 
Feb.  3, 
1955 

Previous 
Year 
March  4, 
1954 

(‘) 

March  3, 
1955 

Previous 
Month 
Feb.  3, 
1955 

Previous 
Year 
March  4, 
1954 

Newfoundland . 

300 

5 

230 

12 

130 

39,023 

3,468 

1,741 

14,814 

4,433 

2,793 

1,630 

37,193 

1,085 

1,310 

5,297 

990 

3,342 

456 

4,463 

531 

5,797 

1,239 

2,682 

31,943 

5,095 

2,840 

2,705 

1 , 833 
683 
8,391 
2,922 
2,980 
1,568 
531 

Corner  Brook . 

Grand  Falls . 

2 

St.  John’s . 

195 

131 

218 

138 

128 

10 

893 

11 

17 

731 

122 

74 

48 

26 

776 

4 

37 

612 

Prince  Edward  Island  . 

3,939 

2,459 

1,480 

37,619 

Charlottetown . 

120 

2,577 

Siimmerside . 

11 

914 

9 

Nova  Scotia . 

36,313 

Amherst . 

Bridgewater . 

11 

1,365 

1,309 

Halifax . 

626 

Inverness . 

978 
2,824 
447 
4,406 
562 
7, 119 
1,164 
2,527 

37,989 

4,072 

2,225 

2,146 

1,817 

673 

7,919 

2,658 

3,054 

1,662 

513 

1,241 

188,. 575 
782 
1,182 
1,047 
2,275 
2,231 
2,018 
1,027 
2,746 
1,214 

926 

3,276 

650 

3,712 

670 

5,834 

1,487 

2,652 

39,7.35 

4,400 

2,152 

2,667 

2,001 

939 

7,533 

2,477 

3,657 

2,058 

478 

1,373 

193,393 
827 
1,137 
1,409 
2,405 
2  376 

Kentville . 

Liverpool . 

166 

45 

17 

1 

40 

21 

18 

1 

27 

19 

s 

59 

9 

New  Glasgow . 

15 

2 

18 

14 

6 

Springhill . 

Sydney . 

6 

22 

Tmro . 

Yarmouth . 

11 

New  Brunswick . 

533 

879 

24 

31 

Bathurst . 

113 

117 

Campbellton . 

35 

27 

Edmundston . 

19 

11 

7 

Fredericton . 

218 

67 

4 

170 

4 

308 

3 

Min  to . 

1 

Moncton . 

192 

138 

Newcastle . 

4 

11 

Saint  John . 

111 

125 

299 

St.  Stephen . 

11 

22 

23 

Sussex . 

9 

9 

5 

Woodstock . 

2 

1 

5 

1,494 

311,. 568 

880 

Quebec . 

1,503 

4,310 

4,003 

59 

9 

2 

12 

24 

3 

1,164 

1,503 

3,320 

2,544 

2,350 

1 , 799 
2,768 

1 , 244 
2,096 
1,836 

4 

2 

5 

21 

40 

2 

3 

5 

7 

137 

66 

178 

2^630 

1,925 

3,271 

1,002 

1,596 

1,691 

1,889 

3,956 

3,895 

2,546 

971 

28 

20 

22 

Drummond  ville . 

28 

25 

37 

40 

50 

31 

21 

28 

4 

l’381 

Gaspe . 

5 

1 

1,579 

40 

29 

20 

2,375 

2,395 

3,876 

3,260 

2,219 

Hull..: . 

44 

22 

53 

4, 120 

117 

93 

29 

4,222 

2,568 

917 

27 

76 

54 

9 

3 

6 

832 

1 

1 

2,641 

2,114 

1,039 

5,414 

1,100 

832 

2,615 

830 

23 

34 

17 

978 

42 

86 

5,957 

4.551 

46 

22 

13 

1,607 

1,321 

3 

4 

4 

1,.398 

1,275 

3,382 

1,293 

1 

2 

4 

4,395 

2,624 

1,088 

51 

89 

1 

1 , 352 
1,505 

3 

3 

6 

979 

1,364 

2,049 

60,013 

1,908 

14 

11 

13 

2,219 

68,902 

1,808 

2,265 

7 

2,096 

3 

2,593 

67,363 

1,936 

5 

2,347 

6 

54 

4 

1,211 

1,003 

1 , 307 

363 

336 

538 

16,877 

16,214 

14,960 

31 

16 

12 

5,082 

3,662 

4,749 

168 

154 

173 

6,153 

4,818 

5,338 

13 

GO 

10 

1,316 

873 

1,287 

45 

88 

58 

2,702 

1,744 

2,896 

8 

4 

6 

1 , 488 

1,189 

1,399 

20 

10 

14 

1,626 

1,588 

1,957 

1,305 

23 

13 

25 

2,058 

1,964 

55 

119 

182 

3,418 

2,367 

2,775 

35 

36 

113 

2,429 

2,497 

2,672 

St.  Jean . 

39 

17 

33 

18 

68 

36 

2,120 

2,042 

2,082 

1,922 

2,194 

2,055 

18 

11 

11 

2,572 

2,034 

3,026 

34 

20 

9 

1,475 

1,209 

1.413 

52 

36 

18 

5,326 

4,253 

5,507 

151 

143 

153 

5,592 

5,149 

5,546 

51 

29 

25 

3,515 

3,648 

2,. 374 

39 

31 

32 

2,073 

1,671 

1,829 

Three  Rivers . 

141 

108 

112 

7 , 058 

6,580 

6,444 

603 


TABLE  D-4.— UNFILLED  VACANCIES  AND  LIVE  APPLICATIONS  AT  MARCH  3,  1955 

(Soubce:  U.I.C.  757) 


Unfilled  Vacancies  (2) 

Live  Applications 

OfSce 

G) 

March  3, 
1955 

Previous 
Month 
Feb.  3, 
1955 

Previous 
Year 
March  4, 
1954 

0) 

March  3, 
1955 

Previous 
Month 
Feb.  3, 
1955 

Previous 
Year 
March  4, 
1954 

Quebec — Concluded 

Val  d’Or . 

99 

124 

23 

1,940 

1,502 

2,000 

Valley  field . 

52 

29 

33 

2,157 

2,146 

2,472 

43 

48 

53 

2,331 

2,106 

2,654 

Ontario . 

7,079 

6,142 

7,075 

188,749 

191,002 

159,324 

459 

9 

15 

13 

524 

530 

54 

42 

102 

1,835 

1,764 

1,523 

18 

28 

40 

1,966 

1,813 

1,738 

31 

10 

36 

1,595 

1,296 

1,300 

610 

20 

14 

23 

814 

792 

41 

47 

56 

2,831 

2,917 

2,578 

501 

21 

7 

38 

706 

779 

1 

373 

398 

730 

52 

16 

63 

2,727 

759 

2,879 

2,254 

598 

Cobourg . 

9 

5 

9 

852 

23 

17 

22 

1,058 

3,128 

782 

1,119 

3,069 

870 

54 

42 

78 

3,515 

657 

4 

5 

12 

778 

6 

4 

10 

734 

636 

392 

107 

84 

85 

3,242 

1,483 

394 

2,795 

1,564 

402 

2,975 

1,550 

336 

659 

1,688 

12,609 

1,032 

720 

970 

711 

1,661 

1,385 

2,967 

720 

925 

520 

Galt . 

55 

41 

47 

Gananoque . 

26 

25 

3 

26 

16 

20 

697 

2,374 

14,063 

1,225 

676 

1,126 

856 

1,646 

1,391 

3,242 

940 

1,087 

551 

5,495 

1,642 

954 

3,342 

3,099 

2,080 

625 

688 

Guelph . 

62 

50 

93 

2,220 

15,724 

1,107 

661 

831 

684 

1,586 

1,302 

3,237 

1,267 

1,078 

507 

5,666 

Hamilton . 

399 

428 

293 

Hawkesbury . 

14 

7 

25 

Ingersoll . 

10 

11 

22 

Kapuskasing . 

14 

16 

56 

18 

153 

26 

101 

20 

22 

12 

443 

10 

10 

98 

37 

31 

83 

28 

80 

876 

70 

Kenora . 

17 

12 

Kingston . 

130 

112 

Kirkland  Lake . 

18 

18 

44 

6 

Kitchener . 

69 

3 

Leamington . 

Lindsay . 

41 

39 

4 

Listowel . 

14 

London . 

340 

275 

9 

7 

Midland . 

6 

19 

65 

46 

1,400 

Nananee . 

819 

3,433 

New  Toronto . 

55 

38 

28 

691 

13 

54 

899 

33 

3 

2,069 

Niagara  Falls . 

North  Bav . 

30 

464 

16 

89 

916 

37 

2 

Oakville . 

794 

Orillia . 

OL\j 

1,119 

Oshawa . 

Ottawa .  ... 

Owen  Sound . 

2,316 

734 

2,249 

Parry  Sound . 

Pembroke . 

83 

40 

24 

6 

68 

26 

28 

3 

74 

1,694 

1,669 

718 

2,585 

600 

4,647 

924 

942 

901 

3,813 

941 

2,595 

3,738 

1,197 

290 

531 

1,028 

1,348 

4,467 

2,287 

Perth . 

Peterborough . 

38 

3,499 

Picton . . 

Port  Arthur . 

146 

8 

106 

1 

11 

91 

4,070 

1,009 

Port  Colborne . 

Prescott . 

8 

Renfrew . . .  .  . 

5 

931 

St.  Catharines .  .  . 

98 

36 

56 

73 

26 

4 

9 

106 

43 

59 

71 

3,863 

1,050 

2,992 

3,625 

1,183 

256 

528 

1,253 

St.  Thomas .  . 

Sarnia . 

2,964 

Sault  Ste.  Marie . 

64 

Simcoe . 

1,381 

Sioux  Lookout . 

15 

Smiths  Falls . 

Stratford . 

32 

2 

31 

1,117 

1,534 

4,988 

2,254 

47,573 

1,163 

sturgeon  Falls . 

Sudburv . 

332 

39 

2  274 

4,476 

1,901 

48,230 

1,120 

934 

838 

2,719 

1,842 

12,574 

804 

28,843 

Timmins . 

Toronto . 

'I'renton . 

35,034 

Walkerton . 

41 

4 

1,15^ 

Wallaceburg. . . 

935 

801 

781 

Welland . 

779 

2,684 

1,971 

8,673 

863 

29,378 

2,608 

1,568 

243 

1,311 

194 

23,554 

Weston . 

142 

3,175 

Windsor . 

1,162 

Woodstock . 

30 

6,080 

Manitoba . 

787 

Brandon . 

1  y  50V 

25,325 

Dauphin . 

2,392 

1,454 

1,965 

k’lin  b’lon . 

1,208 

Portage  la  Prairie ...  . 

25 

262 

249 

The  Pas . 

15 

1,242 

1,230 

1,204 

Winnipeg . 

l83 

159 

23,322 

20.540 

G04 


TABLE  D-4.— UNFILLED  VACANCIES  AND  LIVE  APPLICATIONS  AT  MARCH  3,  1955 

(Source:  U.I.C.  757) 


Office 


Saskatchewan . 

Estevan . 

Moose  Jaw . 

North  Battleford. 

Prince  Albert . 

Regina . 

Saskatoon . 

Swift  Current . 

Weybum . 

Yorkton . 


Alberta . 

Blairmore. . . . 

Calgary . 

Drumheller. . . 

Edmonton _ 

Edson . 

Lethbridge. . . 
Medicine  Hat. 
Red  Deer . . . . , 
Yellowknife. , . 


British  Columbia . 

Chilliwack . 

Courtenay . 

Cranbrook . 

Dawson  Creek . 

Duncan . 

Kamloops . 

Kelowna . 

Mission  City . 

Nanaimo . 

Nelson . 

New  Westminster. 

Penticton . 

Port  Albemi . 

Prince  George . 

Prince  Rupert . 

Princeton . 

Trail . 

Vancouver . 

Vernon . 

Victoria . 

Whitehorse . 


Canada . 

Males . . . 
Eemales. 


Unfilled  Vacancies  (2) 

Live  Applications 

G) 

Previous 

Previous 

(‘) 

Previous 

Previous 

March  3, 

Month 

Year 

Month 

Year 

Feb.  3, 

March  4, 

March  3, 

Feb.  3, 

March  4, 

1955 

1955 

1954 

1955 

1955 

1954 

588 

512 

1,095 

21,574 

30,989 

15,6,52 

21 

14 

23 

392 

434 

377 

84 

63 

149 

1,931 

1,903 

1,576 

25 

28 

45 

1,864 

1,745 

1,494 

13 

14 

47 

2,452 

2,539 

1,774 

171 

180 

334 

5,386 

5,176 

3,301 

154 

112 

266 

4,915 

4,647 

3,665 

38 

28 

100 

1,226 

1,191 

1,010 

45 

41 

62 

538 

521 

413 

37 

32 

69 

2,870 

2,833 

2,042 

1,676 

1,622 

2,198 

32,249 

30,105 

26,714 

11 

9 

2 

523 

512 

571 

640 

724 

966 

8,878 

8,395 

8,178 

9 

8 

14 

600 

454 

486 

769 

668 

726 

15,185 

14,064 

11,800 

50 

40 

93 

386 

382 

362 

64 

75 

191 

3,553 

3,243 

3,135 

63 

41 

84 

1,598 

1,700 

1,072 

65 

48 

90 

1,460 

1,276 

1,024 

5 

9 

32 

66 

79 

86 

1,653 

1,318 

1,536 

63,388 

64,161 

66,262 

25 

20 

48 

2,088 

2,179 

1,912 

19 

9 

128 

1,633 

1,723 

2,011 

8 

23 

7 

982 

1,086 

1,426 

27 

12 

17 

503 

464 

437 

38 

25 

46 

1,185 

923 

1,156 

58 

50 

51 

1,100 

1,138 

1,159 

18 

9 

5 

1,291 

1,128 

1,526 

14 

13 

21 

1,593 

1,595 

1,682 

13 

17 

42 

2,056 

1,647 

2,373 

21 

18 

4 

1,557 

1,500 

2,032 

121 

126 

116 

6,950 

7,100 

7,238 

8 

6 

12 

1,626 

1,539 

1,662 

7 

9 

18 

756 

490 

623 

113 

98 

40 

1,091 

1,437 

1,503 

40 

28 

31 

1,500 

1,576 

1,511 

2 

2 

366 

376 

485 

20 

9 

24 

1,175 

1,124 

1,743 

865 

677 

697 

28,634 

30,850 

29,037 

17 

5 

13 

1,893 

1,854 

2,265 

188 

142 

155 

3,855 

3,895 

4,112 

30 

20 

51 

554 

537 

369 

18,663 

16,880 

30,221 

628,. 586 

601,031 

566,016 

9,154 

,8276 

9,628 

510,551 

483,380 

461,039 

9,509 

8,604 

10,593 

118,035 

117,651 

104,977 

1  Preliminary  subject  to  revision. 

2  Current  vacancies  only.  Deferred  vacancies  are  excluded. 


TABLE  D-5.— PLACEMENTS  EFFECTED  BY  EMPLOYMENT  OFFICES 


(Source:  Form  U.I.C.  751) 
1950—1955 


Year 

Total 

Male 

Female 

Atlantic 

Region 

Quebec 

Region 

Ontario 

Region 

Prairie 

Region 

Pacific 
!  Region 

1950  . 

1951  . 

1952  . 

1953  . 

1954  . 

1954  (2  Months) . 

1955  (2  Months) . 

790,802 
918,238 
980,507 
993,406 
861,. 588 
100,408 
85,945 

559,882 

655,933 

677,777 

661,167 

545,4.52 

61,771 

51,427 

230,920 

262,305 

302,730 

332,239 

316,136 

38,6.37 

34,518 

56,732 

68,895 

84,640 

76,913 

67,893 

10,030 

7,593 

151,438 

223,979 

251,744 

259,874 

209,394 

30,478 

22,165 

.321,354 

332,499 

320,684 

342,678 

277,417 

31,367 

30,181 

179,732 

196,754 

207,569 

201,670 

175,199 

18,685 

16,113 

81,546 

96,111 

115,870 

112,271 

131,685 

9,848 

9,893 

605 


E — Unemployment  Insmance 


TABLE  E-l.-PEBSONS  RECEIVING  REGULAR  BENEFIT,  NUMBER  OF  DAYS,  AND 

AMOUNT  OF  BENEFIT  PAID 


Sottbce;  Report  on  Operation  of  the  Unemployment  Insurance  Act,  D.B.S. 


Estimated 
Average 
Per  Week 
Receiving 
Benefit* 

Month  of  February  1955 

Province 

Number 

Com¬ 

mencing 

Benefit 

Days  Benefit  Paid 
(Disability  Days 
in  Brackets) 

Amount  of 
Benefit 
Paid 
$ 

11,200 

5,238 

239,773 

(402) 

834,785 

2, 900 

603 

56,401 

(447) 

168,449 

18,800 

7,275 

387,238 

(4,414) 

1,260,626 

17,000 

6,447 

335,271 

(2,768) 

1,072,056 

125,400 

50,406 

2,876,002 

(34,752) 

9,106,891 

120,200 

54,412 

2,918,207 

(34,739) 

9,345,625 

19,900 

6,750 

433,184 

(5,592) 

1,345,524 

14,600 

5,267 

322,860 

(2,448) 

1,029,365 

21,500 

10,095 

437,964 

(4,169) 

1,429,393 

43,100 

13,424 

932,352 

(9,607) 

2,983,456 

394,600 

159,917 

8,939,252 

(99,338) 

28,576,170 

387,924 

206,327 

8,219,567 

(80,629) 

26,149,803 

359,900 

168,262 

8,391,990 

(85,320) 

26,675,431 

♦  As  a  result  of  postal  claimants,  who  form  one-fifth  to  one-third  of  all  claimants,  being  put  on  a  bi-weekly  basis,  the 
pattern  of  weekly  and  bi-weekly  payments  has  become  irregular.  To  provide  an  estimate  of  the  number  of  beneficiaries 
under  the  changed  system,  it  was  decicded  to  get  the  average  weekly  number  for  the  month, 
t  Week  containing  last  day  of  the  month. 

TABLE  E-3.— ORDINARY  AND  SUPPLEMENTARY  BENEFIT  CLAIMANTS  ON  THE 
LIVE  UNEMPLOYMENT  REGISTER  AT  FEBRUARY  28,  1955,  BY  DURATION  ON  THE 
REGISTER,  SEX  AND  PROVINCE,  AND  SHOWING  NUMBER  OF  DISABILITY  CASES* 

INCLUDED  IN  TOTAL 


Source:  Report  on  Operation  of  the  Unemployment  Insurance  Act,  D.B.S. 


Province  and  Se.x 

Days  Continuously  on  the  Register 

Total 

6  and 
less 

7-12 

13-24 

25-48 

49-72 

73  and 
over 

Newfoundland . 

19,196 

(27) 

2,741 

2,168 

2,396 

5,502 

3,967 

2,422 

Male . 

18,646 

(22) 

2,662 

2,117 

2,328 

5,355 

3,887 

2,297 

Female . 

550 

(5) 

79 

51 

68 

147 

80 

125 

Prince  Edward  Island. 

4,072 

(18) 

374 

325 

485 

1,244 

983 

661 

Male . 

3,447 

(16) 

303 

271 

438 

1,037 

857 

541 

Female . 

625 

(2) 

71 

54 

47 

207 

126 

120 

Nova  Scotia . 

25,565 

(175) 

3,244 

1,946 

3,173 

6,954 

4,725 

5,523 

Male . 

22,418 

(158) 

2,796 

1,677 

2,792 

6,074 

4,320 

4,759 

Female . 

3,147 

(17) 

448 

269 

381 

880 

405 

764 

New  Brunswick . 

28,438 

(146) 

3,435 

2,970 

3,949 

7,496 

5,408 

5,180 

Male . 

24,412 

(123) 

3,053 

2,651 

3,409 

6,530 

4,651 

4,118 

Female . 

4,026 

(23) 

382 

319 

540 

966 

757 

1,062 

Quebec . 

197,145(1,752) 

33,009 

18,623 

26,163 

47,341 

35,215 

36,794 

Male . 

166,754(1,161) 

29,004 

16,211 

22,448 

40,568 

30,322 

28,201 

Female . 

30,391 

(591) 

4,005 

2,412 

3,715 

6,773 

4,893 

8,593 

Ontario . 

170,999(1,528) 

26,736 

12,364 

20,741 

43,013 

31,131 

37,014 

Male . 

136,0730,180) 

21,403 

9,786 

16,763 

34,350 

25,960 

27,811 

Female . 

34,926 

(348) 

5,333 

2,578 

3,978 

8,663 

5,171 

9,203 

Manitoba . 

28,668 

(287) 

3,588 

1,739 

3,001 

6,812 

6,394 

7,134 

Male . 

22,371 

(223) 

2,682 

1,315 

2,281 

5,296 

5,331 

5,466 

Female . 

6,297 

(64) 

906 

424 

720 

1,516 

1,063 

1,668 

Saskatchewan . 

20,643 

(124) 

2,119 

1,519 

2,569 

5,764 

5,077 

3,595 

Male . 

17,590 

(107) 

1,715 

1,275 

2,118 

4,850 

4,635 

2,997 

Female . 

3,053 

(17) 

404 

244 

451 

914 

442 

'598 

Alberta . 

29,618 

(185) 

5,001 

2,528 

3,778 

7,766 

5,761 

4,784 

Male . 

25,503 

(158) 

4,340 

2,230 

3,181 

6,718 

5,222 

3,812 

Female . 

4,115 

(27) 

661 

298 

597 

1,048 

539 

'972 

British  Columbia . 

54,242 

(363) 

6,998 

3,502 

5,306 

13,510 

11,362 

13,564 

Male . 

42,688 

(295) 

5,462 

2,688 

4,035 

10,429 

9,588 

10i486 

Female . 

11,554 

(68) 

1,536 

814 

1,271 

3,081 

1,774 

3;  078 

CANADA . 

MALE . 

FEMALE . 

578.586(4,605) 

479,902(3,443) 

98,684(1,162) 

87,245 

73,420 

13,825 

47,684 

40,221 

7,463 

71,561 

59,793 

11,768 

145,402 

121,207 

24,195 

110,023 

94,773 

15,250 

116,671 

90,488 

26,183 

February  26, 
1954 
Total 


19,225  (45) 

18,611  (43) 

614  (2) 

3,645  (26) 

3,154  (21) 

491  (5) 

23,377  (224) 
20,668  (189) 
2,709  (35) 

26,394  (122) 
23,174  (105) 
3,220  (17) 

177,501(1,346) 
149,842  (944) 

27,659  (402) 

139,657  (971) 
112,043  (724) 

27,614  (247) 

25,020  (226) 
19,102  (168) 

5,918  (58) 

14,422  (93) 

12,421  (75) 

2,001  (18) 

24,334  (111) 
20,766  (99) 

3,568  (12) 

58,992  (365) 

48,694  (311) 

10,298  (54) 


512,567(3,529) 
428,475(2,679) 
84,092  (850) 


Shovra  in  brackets.  The  count  of  disability  cases  for  1954  represents  all  registers  flagged  as  disability  cases  on  that 
day ,  includmg  short-time  and  temporary  lay-off  claimants. 
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TABLE  E-3.  INITIAL  AND  FOE  BENEFIT  BY  PROVINCES, 

_ Source:  Report  on  Operation  of  the  Unemployment  Insurance  Act,  D.B.S. 


Province 


Newfoundland .  . . . 

Prince  Edward  Island . 

Nova  Scotia . ]  | 

New  Brunswick . 

Quebec . ]  ’  [ 

Ontario . 

Manitoba . 

Saskatchewan . 

Alberta . 

British  Columbia . 

Total  Canada,  February,  1955 

Total  Canada,  lanuary,  1955.  . 

Total  Canada,  February,  1954 


Claims  filed  at  Local  Offices 


Total 


6,826 

1,388 

10,633 

11,476 

81,834 

72,192 

9,480 

7,210 

14,260 

21,548 


236,847* 

309,999 

214,932 


Initial 


5,935 

1,231 

8,258 

9,414 

61,708 

62,261 

7,511 

6,154 

9,980 

15,790 


178,242t 

235,967 

163,946 


Renew'al 


891 

157 

2,375 

2,062 

20,126 

19,931 

1,969 

1,056 

4,280 

5,758 


58,605 

74,032 

50,986 


Disposal  of  Claims  and  claims  pending 
at  end  of  month  (regular  benefit  only) 


Total 

Disposed 

of 

Entitled 

to 

Benefit 

Not 

Entitled 

to 

Benefit 

Pending 

8,841 

5,092 

3,749 

2,759 

1,696 

815 

881 

222 

13,532 

8,668 

4,864 

2,190 

13,616 

6,690 

6,926 

3,101 

85,609 

53,790 

31,819 

24,323 

79,570 

51,316 

28,254 

17,209 

10,466 

6,094 

4,372 

1,492 

8,355 

4,602 

3,753 

1,604 

15,228 

10,090 

5,138 

3,507 

23,246 

14,453 

8,793 

4,374 

260,159J 

161,610 

98,549 

60,781 

324,973 

223,969 

101,004 

84,093 

240,021 

158,975 

81,046 

62,893 

In  addition,  revised  claims  received  numbered  33,884.  tinitial  claims  considered  for  supplementary  benefit  Tsbl,. 
E-5,  are  included  here.  I  In  addition  33,837  revised  claims  were  disposed  of.  Of  thSe  3  44 f " speoil 
granted,  and  1,320  were  appeals  by  claimants.  There  were  5,007  revised  claims  pending  at  the  end  of  the  month 


T  ABLE  E-4.-ESTIMATES  OF  POP^^ATION  UNDER  THE  UNEMPLOY- 

Source:  Report  on  Operation  of  the  Unemployment  Insurance  Act,  D.B.S. 


At  Beginning  of  Month: 


1954 —  January.  .  . 
February. . 

March . 

April . 

May . 

June . 

July . 

August.  .  . . 
September 
October.  . 
November 
December. 

1955 —  January.  . . 


Total 

Employed 

3,328,000 

2,937,000 

3,339,000 

2,844,200 

3,342,000 

2,829,400 

3,317,000 

2,805,300 

3,161,000 

2,822,600 

3,150,000 

2,902,200 

3,180,000 

2,980,500 

3,190,000 

3,001,100 

3,206,000 

3,014,700 

3,219,000 

3,031,300 

3,216,000 

3,006,900 

3,275,000 

3,000,500 

3,356,000 

2,924,200 

Claimants* 


•  Ordinary  claimants  on  the  live  unemployment  register  on  last  working  day  of  preceding  month, 
t  Includes  supplementary  benefit  claimants. 


391,0001 

494,800t 

512,600t 

511,700t 

338,400 

247,800 

199.500 
188,900 
191,300 
187,700 
209,100 

274.500 

431,800t 


TABLE  E-5.— CLAIMS  FOR  SUPPLEMENTARY  BENEFIT,  FEBRUARY,  1955 

Source:  Report  on  Operation  of  the  Unemployment  Insurance  Act,  D.B.S. 


Province 

Initial  Claims  Only 

Persons 

Com¬ 

mencing 

Benefit 

Days  Benefit  Paid 
(Disability  Days  in 
Brackets) 

Amount  of 
Benefit 
Paid 

Claims 

Considered 

Entitled 
to  Benefit 

Not 

Entitled  to 
Benefit 

3,393 

820 

4,372 

6,465 

27,328 

23,314 

3,867 

3,387 

4,410 

7,389 

1,879 

678 

3,102 

4,340 

19,020 

17,495 

3,012 

2,478 

3,105 

5,501 

1,514 

142 

1,270 

2,125 

8,308 

5,819 

855 

909 

1,305 

1,888 

1,400 

433 

2,319 

3,454 

16,201 

17,298 

3,022 

2,338 

2,849 

4,760 

33,832  (3) 

14,055  (6) 

102,905  (403) 

103,121  (339) 

649,002  (2,488) 

710,311  (4,176) 

125,877  (929) 

75,128  (340) 

92,299  (564) 

222,358  (1,071) 

$ 

106,829 

38,011 

309,440 

294,750 

1,878,902 

2,125,386 

372,906 

226,113 

286,334 

682,645 

Prince  Edward  Island . 

Nova  Scotia . 

Total,  February,  1955. . . 
Total,  February,  1954. . . 

84,745* 

69,467’ 

60,610 

50,019 

24,135 

19,448 

54,074t 

45,461t 

2,128,888  (10,319) 

1,414,606  (5,357) 

6,321,316 

3,007,783 

•  There  were,  in  addition,  1,900  renewal  claims  in  February,  1955,  and  1,152  in  February,  1954. 
t  Includes  1,926  renewal  claims  in  February,  1955,  and  659  in  February,  1954. 
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F — Prices 


TABLE  F-1.-TOTAL  AND  MAIN  COMPONENTS  OF  THE  CONSUMER  PRICE  INDEX 

(1949  =  100) 


Calculated  by  the  Dominion  Bureau  of  Statistics 


— 

Total 

Food 

Shelter 

Clothing 

Household 

Operation 

Other 
Commod¬ 
ities  and 
Services 

1949 — Year . 

100-0 

100-0 

100-0 

100-0 

100-0 

100-0 

1950 — Year . 

102-9 

102-6 

106-2 

99-7 

102-4 

103-1 

1951 — Year . 

113-7 

117-0 

114-4 

109-8 

113-1 

111-5 

1952 — Year . 

116-5 

116-8 

120-2 

111-8 

116-2 

116-0 

115-8 

112-1 

125-2 

110-2 

117-4 

116-3 

Year . 

115-5 

112-6 

123-6 

110-1 

117-0 

115*8 

115-7 

111-6 

125-4 

110-1 

117-5 

116-4 

115-7 

111-7 

125-4 

110-0 

117-5 

116*5 

115-5 

110-7 

125-6 

109-8 

117-6 

116-6 

April . 

May . 

115-6 

110-4 

125-6 

109-9 

118-1 

117-2 

115-5 

110-2 

125-8 

109-9 

117-3 

117-5 

116-1 

112-0 

126-4 

109-7 

117-1 

117-5 

116-2 

112-1 

126-6 

109-6 

117-2 

117-6 

117-0 

114-4 

127-0 

109-6 

117-2 

117-7 

116-8 

113-8 

127-2 

109-5 

117-2 

117-6 

116-8 

113-8 

127-4 

108-4 

117-3 

117-9 

November . 

116-8 

113-4 

127-9 

108-2 

117-2 

118-2 

December . 

116-6 

112-6 

128-2 

108-1 

117-1 

118-2 

1955 — January . 

116-4 

112-1 

128-4 

108-1 

117-1 

118-2 

February . 

116-3 

111-5 

128-5 

108-1 

117-1 

118-3 

March . 

116-0 

110-7 

128-6 

108-0 

117-0 

118-3 

TABLE  F-2.— CONSUMER  PRICE  INDEXES  FOR  REGIONAL  CITIES  OF  CANADA  AT 

THE  BEGINNING  OF  MARCH,  1955 

(1949  =  100) 

Soubce:  Dominion  Bureau  of  Statistics 


— 

Total 

Food 

Shelter 

Clothing 

Household 

Operation 

Other 

Com¬ 

modities 

and 

Services 

March  1st, 
1954 

Feb.  1st, 
1955 

March  1st, 
1955 

St.  John’s,  Nfld.  (1) . 

102-2 

102-7 

102-9 

101-5 

108-0 

101-3 

100-5 

104-9 

Halifax . 

113-7 

114-6 

114-5 

106-6 

123-3 

114-7 

118-9 

118-5 

Saint  John . 

116-2 

117-6 

117-6 

112-3 

125-0 

116-2 

116-3 

124-0 

Montreal . 

116-3 

117-1 

116-7 

114-2 

134-5 

107-1 

116-0 

116-8 

Ottawa . 

115-3 

117-0 

116-8 

110-2 

132-2 

111-2 

116-6 

119-7 

Toronto . 

117-4 

118-7 

118-2 

108-8 

145-6 

110-2 

115-4 

119-3 

Winnipeg . 

114-7 

115-4 

115-2 

109-7 

126-0 

112-7 

113-5 

117-9 

Saskatoon — Regina . 

113-7 

113-8 

113-7 

109-2 

115-7 

114-9 

117-9 

113-1 

Edmonton — Calgary . 

114-4 

114-5 

114-2 

108-5 

121-1 

112-6 

115-7 

118-2 

Vancouver . 

116-3 

118-3 

117-9 

110-0 

126-1 

112-5 

125-6 

122-6 

N.B. — Indexes  above  measure  percentage  changes  in  prices  over  time  in  each  city,  and  should  not  be  used  to  compare 
actual  levels  of  prices  as  between  cities. 

(*)  St.  John’s  Index  on  the  base — June  1951  =  100. 
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G — Strikes  and  Lockouts 

TABLE  G-1.— STRIKES  AND  LOCKOUTS  IN  CANADA,  JANUARY-MARCII  1954,  1955t 


Date 

Number  of  Strikes 
and  Lockouts 

Number  of  Workers 
Involved 

Time  Loss' 

Com¬ 

mencing 

During 

Month 

In 

Existence 

Com¬ 

mencing 

During 

Month 

In 

Existence 

In 

Man¬ 

working 

Days 

Per  Cent 
of 
Esti¬ 
mated 
Working 
Time 

1955* 

January . 

161 

16 

ll,106f 

11,106 

218,145 

0-26 

February . 

4 

11 

90 

2,587 

20, 055 

002 

March . 

7 

11 

1,778 

1,956 

13,971 

0-02 

Cumulative  totals . 

27 

12,974 

252,171 

0-10 

1954 

January . 

26t 

26 

10, 644t 

10,644 

157,074 

0-19 

February . 

8 

20 

779 

4,686 

52,250 

0-06 

March . 

■  12 

18 

1,184 

1,799 

14,625 

0-02 

Cumulative  totals . 

46 

12,607 

223,949 

0-09 

*  Preliminary  figures. 

}  Strikes  unconcluded  at  the  end  of  the  previous  year  are  included  in  these  totals, 
t  The  record  of  the  Department  includes  lockouts  as  well  as  strikes  but  a  lockout,  or  an  industrial 
condition  which  is  undoubtedly  a  lockout,  is  not  often  encountered.  In  the  statistical  table,  therefore, 
strikes  and  lockouts  are  recorded  together.  A  strike  or  lockout  included  as  such  in  the  records  of  the 
Department  is  a  cessation  of  work  involving  six  or  more  employees  and  lasting  at  least  one  working  day. 
Strikes  of  less  than  one  day’s  duration  and  strikes  involving  less  than  six  employees  are  not  included 
in  the  published  record  unless  ten  days  or  more  time  loss  is  caused  but  a  separate  record  of  such  strikes 
is  maintained  in  the  Department  and  these  figures  are  given  in  the  annual  review.  The  records  include 
all  strikes  and  lockouts  which  come  to  the  knowledge  of  the  Department  and  the  methods  taken  to 
obtain  information  preclude  the  probability  of  omissions  of  strikes  of  importance.  Information  as  to  a 
strike  involving  a  small  number  of  employees  or  for  a  short  period  of  time  is  frequently  not  received 
until  .some  time  after  its  commencement. 
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TABLE  G-2.— STRIKES  AND  LOCKOUTS  IN  CANADA,  MARCH  1955  (i) 


Industry, 

Occupation, 

Locality 

Number  Involved 

Time 
Loss  in 
Man- 
Working 
Days 

Estab¬ 

lish¬ 

ments 

Workers 

Date 

Began 

Particulars  (^) 

Stril 

Manufactubing — 
Miscellaneous  Wood 
Products — 

kes  and  L( 

ickouts  in 

Progress 

Prior  to  M 

irch  1955 

Lumber  mill  workers, 
Roberval,  Que. 

Shipbuilding — 

1 

58 

1,560 

Feb.  17 

For  a  new  agreement  providing 
for  increased  wages,  union 
security  and  changes  in 
working  conditions,  following 
reference  to  arbitration  board; 
concluded  March  31;  negoti¬ 
ations;  compromise. 

Electricians, 

North  Vancouver, 
B.C. 

Construction — 

Buildings  and  Structures — 

1 

94 

2,160 

Jan.  13 

For  a  greater  increase  in  wages 
than  recommended  by  con¬ 
ciliation  board  and  double 
time  for  all  overtime  in  new 
agreement  under  negoti¬ 
ations;  unconcluded. 

Steel  erectors, 

Toronto,  Ont. 

Tkanspoktatton  and  Pub¬ 
lic  Utilities — 
Miscellaneous — 

1 

12 

276 

Feb.  18 

For  closed  shop  union  agree¬ 
ment;  unconcluded. 

Radio  station 
employees, 

Quebec,  Que. 

1 

14 

375 

Feb.  23 

For  a  union  agreement  pro¬ 
viding  for  increased  wages, 
union  shop  and  seniority, 
following  reference  to 

arbitration  board ;  uncon¬ 
cluded. 

Strikes  and  Lockouts  Commencing  During  March  1955 


Manufacturing — 

Textiles,  Clothing,  etc. — 
Knitted  goods  factory 

1 

(’) 

417 

5,835 

Mar.  14 

workers, 

St.  Hyacinthe, 

Que. 

Sportswear  factory 
workers. 

1 

218 

325 

Mar.  15 

Victoriaville,  Que. 

Textile  factory  workers, 
card  tenders. 

1 

35 

70 

Mar.  23 

Cornwall,  Ont. 

Blanket  factory 

1 

(^) 

23 

60 

Mar.  23 

workers,  winders, 
Brantford,  Ont. 

For  a  new  agreement  providing 
for  increased  wages,  fol¬ 
lowing  reference  to  con¬ 
ciliation  board;  unconcluded. 


For  seniority  clause  in  new 
agreement  under  negoti¬ 
ations  and  for  dismissal  of 
foreman;  concluded  March 
16;  return  of  workers  pending 
reference  to  referee;  indefi¬ 
nite. 

Protesting  warning  notice  to 
one  worker  for  poor  work¬ 
manship  (followed  by  dis¬ 
charge  of  10  workers;)  con¬ 
cluded  March  25;  partial 
return  of  workers  pending 
reference  to  arbitration;  in¬ 
definite. 


Protesting  reduced  take-home 
pay  for  certain  winders  under 
new  incentive  and  piece¬ 
work  plan;  concluded  March 
25;  return  of  workers  pend¬ 
ing  trial  period;  indefinite. 
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TABLE  G-2.— STRIKES  AND  LOCKOUTS  IN  CANADA,  MARCH  1955  ( ) 


Industry, 

Occupation, 

Locality 

Number  Involved 

Time 

Estab¬ 

lish¬ 

ments 

Workers 

Loss  111 
Man- 
Working 
Days 

Date 

Began 

Particulars  (-) 

Strikes  and  Lockouts  Commencing  During  March  1955— Concluded 


Miscellaneous  Wood 
Products — 

Plywood  factory 
workers. 

Port  Alberni,  B.C. 

1 

758 

400 

Mar. 

18 

Refusal  to  use  production 
record  forms  printed  by 
struck  company;  concluded 
March  18;  return  of  workers; 
in  favour  of  em  ployer. 

Metal  Products — 

Auto  parts  foundry 
workers, 

Sarnia,  Ont. 

1 

O 

O 

CO 

2,400 

Mar. 

23 

For  a  new  agreement  providing 
for  increased  wages,  reduced 
hours  from  48  to  40  per  week 
with  same  take-home  pay 
and  fringe  benefits;  un¬ 
concluded. 

CONSTHUCTION — 

Buildings  and  Structures — 
Metal  frame  erectors, 
Windsor,  Ont. 

1 

27 

510 

Mar. 

7 

Jurisdictional  dispute  over 
erection  of  frame-work  for 
conveyor  belt;  unconcluded. 

(*)  Preliminary  data  based  where  possible  on  reports  from  parties  concerned,  in  some  cases 
incomplete;  subject  to  revision  for  the  annual  review. 

(2)  In  this  table  the  date  of  commencement  is  that  on  which  time  loss  first  occurred  and  the  date  of 
conclusion  is  the  last  day  on  which  time  was  lost  to  an  appreciable  extent. 

2)  252  indirectly  affected;  (■*)  215  indirectly  affected;  26  indirectly  affected  for  three  days. 
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(I)  Preliminary  figures. 


TABLE  H-2.  FATAL  INDUSTRIAL  ACCIDENTS  IN  CANADA  IN  1954,  BY  INDUSTRIES 

AND  CAUSES 


Causes 

<V 

3 

+3 

CJ 

bi) 

.a 

bO 

bO 

O 

Fishing  and 

Trapping 

c 

bo  ^ 

.3 

■SO 

a 

bO 

1 

ci3 

•3 

§ 

a 

C 

.2 

o 

3 

+3 

§ 

o 

O 

Electricity,  Gas  and 

Water  Production 

and  Supnlv 

Transportation, 

Storage  and 

Communications 

O 

Ti 

03 

H 

8 

§ 

.g 

o 

u 

CO 

T3 

<V 

'm 

M 

"o 

<9 

Eh 

O 

H 

striking  Against  and  Stepping  on  Objects: 

Tools . 

1 

Machinerv . 

Belts,  pulleys,  chains,  lines,  etc. .  . 

V\  orking  materials . 

1 

Nails  and  spikes . 

1 

Buildings  and  structures  (including  parts  of  these 
such  as  doors,  windows,  etc.l. . . 

Working  surfaces . 

1 

Miscellaneous . 

1 

1 

Total . 

1 

1 

2 

1 

1 

Struck  by: 

Tools . 

1 

1 

2 

1 

Machinerv . 

1 

1 

1 

2 

1 

6 

13 

16 

Belts,  pulleys,  chains,  Unes,  etc . 

2 

8 

2 

1 

Cranes,  derricks,  other  hoisting  or  conveying 
apparatus . 

1 

3 

2 

9 

1 

3 

Automobiles  or  trucks . 

2 

3 

2 

4 

15 

6 

1 

Tractors,  loadmobiles.  etc . 

2 

3 

1 

12 

8 

20 

Mine  or  auarrv  cars . 

8 

Trains  or  other  railway  vehicles . 

1 

2 

16 

1 

Streetcars . 

Other  motor-driven  transportation  vehicles, 
N.E.S . 

Man-powered  vehicles  and  craft . 

Objects  thrown  or  kicked  back  by  tools . 

3 

3 

Objects  thrown  or  kicked  back  bv  machinery.. . 

1 

1 

1 

9 

12 

Objects  being  hoisted  or  conveyed . 

3 

3 

3 

2 

3 

14 

41 

2 

Objects  falling  or  flying  in  mines  and  quarries .... 

37 

4 

Materials  being  handled  by  fellow  worker . 

1 

1 

Materials  being  handled  by  victim . 

1 

2 

4 

1 

8 

29 

Materials  falling  from  stockpiles  and  loads . 

1 

9 

4 

8 

2 

2 

3 

Another  person  (other  than  acts  of  violence) . 

Animals . 

7 

1 

1 

9 

65 

33 

1 

12 

FaUing  trees  or  limbs . 

4 

60 

1 

Landslides  or  cave-ins . 

7 

1 

24 

1 

Flying  particles . 

1 

Miscellaneous . 

4 

1 

2 

2 

1 

1 

1 

Total . 

21 

94 

1 

67 

43 

73 

3 

Q 

5 

344 

18 

8 

10 

Caught  In,  On  or  Between: 

Machinery . 

2 

1 

1 

10 

2 

2 

Belt,  pulleys,  chains,  lines,  etc . 

1 

3 

2 

1 

1 

Elevators,  hoisting  and  conveying  apparatus . 

8 

1 

1 

Buildings  and  structures  (including  parts  of  these 
such  as  doors,  windows,  etc.) . 

1 

1 

4 

1 

1 

2 

2 

2 

1 

1 

14 

9 

6 

8 

Tractors,  loadmobiles,  etc . 

1 

2 

2 

1 

2 

1 

Mine  and  quarry  cars . 

5 

1 

Trains  or  other  railway  vehicles . 

1 

6 

1 

Streetcars . 

1 

1 

2 

1 

1 

2 

Objects  in  water  (e.g.,  logs,  caught  between  boat 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

3 

Total . 

9 

5 

1 

13 

25 

9 

14 

3 

3 

82 

24 

Collisions  (Including  derailments,  wrecks,  etc., 
but  not  falls,  slips,  struck  by,  caught  In 
on  or  between: 

3 

3 

18 

Involving  street  railways . 

7 

9 

1 

13 

23 

15 

1 

35 

29 

1 

10 

144 

38 

5 

7 

3 

1 

54 

1 

1 

1 

11 

18 

5 

3 

9 

17 

1 

5 

70 

28 

1 

1 

5 

13 

3 

6 

1 

Involving  elevators  and  other  hoisting  and 

Involving  animal-drawn  vehicles  and  implements 

2 

1 

3 

Total . 

48 

29 

19 

23 

3i 

31 

i 

86 

34 

1 

22 

325 
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TABLE  H-2  —FATAL  INDUSTRIAL  ACCIDENTS  IN  CANADA  IN  1954,  BY  INDUSTRIES 

AND  CAUSES 


Causes 

Agriculture 

bo 

.3 

W) 

bD 

O 

iJ 

Fishing  and 

Trapping 

Mining  and 

Quarrying 

Manufacturing 

Construction 

Electricity,  Gas  and 

Water  Production 

and  Supply 

Transportation, 

Storage  and 

Communications 

a> 

cd 

tH 

<0 

o 

B 

d 

.3 

<3? 

o 

'> 

tH 

« 

Unclassified 

hJ 

< 

H 

O 

Falls  and  Slips  (a)  falls  on  same  level: 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

4 

Due  to  vehicles  in  motion  (other  than  struck  by 

2 

2 

1 

1 

1 

3 

2 

1 

2 

2 

1 

1 

2 

11 

(b)  falls  to  different  levels 

2 

4 

1 

4 

4 

15 

1 

3 

30 

34 

From  platforms,  ramps  and  stationary  vehicles . . 

1 

4 

4 

3 

1 

13 

1 

1 

1 

16 

2 

2 

23 

1 

1 

7 

1 

10 

1 

1 

3 

5 

4 

1 

5 

1 

4 

5 

1 

2 

1 

6 

10 

1 

5 

6 

1 

14 

6 

1 

2 

1 

1 

2 

28 

1 

20 

7 

5 

3 

13 

16 

11 

76 

1 

1 

3 

1 

4 

3 

1 

1 

1 

1 

7 

Sub  Total . 

12 

25 

7 

27 

28 

80 

7 

34 

1 

21 

242 

Total . 

12 

27 

8 

27 

30 

82 

7 

35 

2 

23 

253 

Conflagrations,  Temperature  Extremes  and  Ex- 

plosions: 

Conflagrations . 

2 

2 

1 

5 

1 

5 

1 

2 

19 

Exposure  to  welding  flashes . 

2 

2 

Exposure  to  cold  or  cold  substances . 

Exposure  to  steam  or  other  hot  vapours . 

1 

1 

Exposure  to  hot  liquids  or  molten  metal . 

1 

6 

1 

8 

Exposure  to  heat  or  hot  substances,  N.E.S . 

1 

2 

3 

Explosions — blasting  accidents . 

1 

2 

5 

2 

10 

Explosions  of  coal  and/or  dust . 

2 

2 

Air  blasts  (bumps)  in  mines . 

6 

6 

Explosions  of  steam  pressure  apparatus . 

1 

1 

2 

Explosions  of  liquid  air,  gas  pressure  apparatus 

and  containers . 

1 

4 

5 

Explosions  of  gasoline  and/or  oil . 

1 

1 

1 

3 

1 

1 

8 

Explosion  of  chemicals  . 

1 

1 

1 

3 

Ammunition  and  firearms  raccidental) . 

Other  explosions . 

2 

1 

3 

Total . 

4 

6 

1 

19 

25 

z 

1 

g 

2  1 

4 

72 

Inhalation,  Contact,  Absorptions,  Ingestion 

(asphyxiation,  poisoning,  etc.): 

Exposure  to  acids,  alkalis  and  similar  chemicals.^ 

Exposure  to  poisonous  cases . 

1 

3 

3 

5 

4 

2 

1 

19 

Exposure  to  dust . 

35 

27 

2 

1 

65 

Exposure  to  poisonous  vegetation . 

Exposure  to  radioactive  substances . 

Exposure  to  miscellaneous  poisonous  agencies . 

Total . 

1 

38 

30 

7 

4 

3 

84 

Contact  with  Electric  Current: 

Lightning  accidents . 

3 

1 

4 

Exposure  to  or  contact  with  electricitv . 

3 

1 

5 

10 

19 

14 

5 

2 

59 

Total . 

6 

1 

5 

10 

20 

14 

5 

63 

Over-eiertlon  and  Industrial  Diseases: 

Over-exertion  resulting  in  strains,  hernia,  etc 

4 

4 

2 

9 

11 

9 

14 

1 

1 

14 

69 

Industrial  diseases . .  . 

1 

1 

Total . 

4 

4 

2 

9 

12 

9 

14 

1 

1 

14 

70 

614 


TABLE  H-2.- 


-FATAL  INDUSTRIAL  ACCIDENTS  IN  CANADA  IN  1954,  BY  INDUSTRIES 

AND  CAUSES 


Causes 

Agriculture 

Logging 

Fishing  and 

Trapping 

Mining  and 

Quarrying 

Manufacturing 

Construction 

Electricity,  Gas  and 

Water  Production 

and  Supply 

Transportation , 

Storage  and 

Communications 

Trade 

Finance 

-  1 

Service  ] 

Unclassified 

TOTAL 

Miscellaneous  Accident  Types: 

Violence . 

liites,  stings,  etc.,  by  animals,  reptiles,  and  in¬ 
sects . 

2 

4 

"i 

4 

Miscellaneous. . . . 

1 

1 

2 

Total . 

1 

1 

Grand  Total . 

2 

9 

104 

169 

33 

202 

208 

238 

26 

196 

53 

3 

77 

.... 

1,309 

615 


TABLE  H-3.-FATAL  INDUSTRIAL  ACCIDENTS  IN  CANADA,  BY  PROVINCES  AND  INDUSTRIES  (i) 
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TABLE  H-4.— FATAL  INDUSTRIAL  ACCIDENTS  IN  CANADA  IN  1954,  BY  MONTHS  AND  INDUSTRIES 
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Transportation,  Storage  and  Communicatioi 
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TABLE  H-5.— INDUSTRIAL  ACCIDENTS,  NON-FATAL  AND  FATAL,  IN  CANADA 
REPORTED  BY  PROVINCIAL  WORKMEN’S  COMPENSATION  BOARDS 


Provinces 

Medical  (>) 
-4id  Only 

Temporary 

Disability 

Permanent 

Disability 

Fatal 

Total 

1950 

320 

8,542 

5,936 

363 

7,591 

8,828 

3 

506 

231 

0 

58 

28 

197 

225 

29 

26 

120 

162 

686 

16,697 

15,023 

86,246 

163,723 

16.513 

11,441 

33,337 

71,504 

118,001 

10,516 

5,610 

18,836 

43,992 

43,820 

5,652 

5,691 

13,804 

25,852 

1,677 

316 

114 

577 

1,498 

415,170 

6,228 

860 

17,573 

15,177 

95,930 

176,563 

17,212 

13,676 

35,804 

67,988 

1951 

3,425 

411 

9,545 

5,710 

2,725 

439 

7,503 

9,234 

67 

10 

482 

206 

11 

0 

43 

27 

207 

292 

37 

18 

102 

184 

129,486 

11,249 

6,711 

20,312 

40,268 

45,010 

5,577 

6,812 

14,754 

26,023 

1,775 

349 

1.35 

636 

1,513 

British  Columbia . 

447,011 

9,675 

882 

17,724 

14,267 

97,177 

195,206 

17,246 

14,579 

39,520 

70,037 

1952 

5,466 

424 

10,236 

5,571 

4,065 

446 

6,886 

8,463 

125 

11 

539 

205 

19 

1 

63 

28 

312 

309 

36 

37 
92 

240 

Quebec . 

137,938 

11,351 

7,491 

23,803 

42,855 

54,802 

5,522 

6,939 

14,895 

25.551 

2,157 

337 

112 

730 

1,391 

Manitoba . ‘ . 

Saskatchewan . 

Alberta . 

British  Columbia . 

Total .  ,  . 

476,313 

9,732 

1,005 

16,855 

12,928 

93,306 

201,976 

17,346 

16,218 

41,965 

68,938 

1953 

Newfoundland . 

5,630 

479 

9,732 

5,328 

3,972 

516 

6,565 

7,353 

114 

10 

519 

227 

16 

0 

39 

20 

191 

319 

37 

43 

124 

207 

Prince  Edward  Island . 

Nova  Scotia . 

New  Brunswick . 

Quebec . 

Ontario . 

143,467 

11,759 

8,547 

23,522 

43,569 

55,992 

5,168 

7,466 

17,570 

23,909 

2, 198 
382 
162 
749 

1 , 2,53 

Manitoba . 

Saskatchewan . 

Alberta . 

British  Columbia . 

Total . 

480,269 

8,349 

983 

16,087 

14,214 

87,911 

193,588 

16,011 

18,363 

40,452 

67,085 

1954(3) 

Newfoundland . 

4,889 

506 

8,707 

3,396 

473 

7,222 

36 

1 

no 

28 

3 

48 

23 

253 

276 

51 

50 

102 

192 

Prince  Edward  Island . 

Nova  Scotia . 

New  Brunswick . 

Quebec . 

Ontario . 

135,670 

11,454 

9,399 

22,922 

42,488 

55,648 

5,034 

8,677 

16,679 

23,230 

1,994 

,372 

23? 

749 

1,175 

Manitoba . 

Saskatchewan . 

.Mberta . 

British  Columbia . 

Total . 

463,043 

(')  Accidents  requiring  medical  treatnient  but  not  causing  disability  for  a  sufficient  period  to  qualify  for  compen¬ 
sation;  the  period  vanes  in  the  several  provinces.  J 

''°P®‘^®™ber  31,  1951.  The  Compensation  Board  of  Newfoundland  commenced  operations 
^  ^  t-  “at  date  compensation  under  the  Workmen’s  Compensation  Act.  1948,  might  be  recovered 

follow^  W,n  t  ‘  Registrar  of  the  Supreme  Court  since  Confederation  are  as 

toliows.  April  1  to  December  31,  1949:  35;  1950:  41;  January  to  March  31  1951*  37 
(3)  Preliminary  figures. 
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^ ^ ^ ^  and  Research  Branch,  Department  of  Labour,  Canada 


Current  Manpower  Situation 

seasonal  upswing  in  economic  conditions  this  spring  has  been 
-H-  the  largest  in  the  past  three  years.  The  recovery  is  reflected  in 
a  sharp  increase  in  employment  and  job  opportunities  and  a  substantial 
decrease  in  the  amount  of  short-time  work.  Unemployment  in  May  dropped 
to  about  the  same  level  as  last 
year  although  it  was  higher  than 
in  May  1 953. 

Persons  with  jobs  in  the 
week  of  \]ay  21  were  estimated  to 
number  5,324,000  an  increase  of 
200,000  from  the  preceding  month 
and  of  325,000  from  the  winter  low 
in  March.  During  the  comparable 
March  to  May  periods  in  1954  and 
1953,  the  number  of  persons  with 
Jobs  rose  by  225,000  and  189,000 
respectively.  The  employment  up¬ 
swing  this  year  was  therefore 
abour  half  again  as  large  as  in  the 
past  two  years.  It  also  exceeded 
that  of  most  other  post-war  years 
by  a  considerable  margin. 

The  substantial  employment 
increase  was  more  than  enough  to 
absorb  both  the  usual  expansion  of 
the  farm  working  force  and  the  in¬ 
flux  of  other  seasonal  workers  not 
previously  in  the  labour  force.  In 
addition,  it  reflected  the  rehiring 
of  a  large  number  of  unemployed 
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workers.  The  estimate  of  persons  without  jobs  and  seeking  work  fell 
from  327,000  in  April  to  213,000  in  May.  This  figure  is  now  slightly 
below  the  estimate  for  May  1954  but  still  well  above  that  for  May  1953.- 

National  Employment  Service  statistics  provide  additional  indi¬ 
cations  of  the  sharp  increase  in  the  demand  for  labour.  Job  applications 
fell  from  a  peak  of  633,000  at  mid-March  to  just  over  300,000  at  the  end 
of  May.  At  May  27,  39,000  job  vacancies  were  listed  with  NES,an 
increase  of  8,000  over  the  same  date  last  year.  Much  of  the  increase 
was  for  workers  in  construction,  logging  and  service  occupations. 

Employment  was  129,000  above  that  in  May  1954  and  for  the  first 
time  this  year  it  was  also  higher  than  in  the  same  month  in  1953.  This 
increase  occurred  entirely  in  non-agricultural  industries,  with  important 
gains  in  both  the  metal-using  industries  and  in  those  producing  basic 
materials.  Agricultural  employment,  with  some  17,000  fewer  workers 
than  last  year,  apparently  resumed  a  downward  trend  after  increasing 
temporarily  last  year. 

The  quickening  pace  of  business  activity  was  also  reflected  in  the 
length  of  the  work  week.  In  April  and  May,  the  average  number  of  per¬ 
sons  on  short  time  dropped  to  35,000  compared  with  52,000  during  the 
same  months  last  year.  Part  of  this  reduction  was  accounted  for  by  the 
increasing  output  of  primary  products.  In  the  mining  industry,  for  ex¬ 
ample,  the  average  weekly  hours  worked  in  March  showed  a  gain  of 
almost  an  hour  over  last  year.  An  increase  of  almost  two  hours  a  week 
was  recorded  in  the  manufacture  of  motor  vehicles.  This  gain  was  off¬ 
set,  however,  by  decreases  of  three  hours  weekly  in  aircraft  manufact¬ 
uring,  1.2  hours  in  shipbuilding  and  0.5  hours  in  the  manufacture  of 
railroad  rolling  stock. 

Recent  Economic  Trends 

The  basis  for  the  recent  gains  in  employment  was  provided  by  the 
business  recovery  which  began  in  the  last  half  of  1954  and  is  giving 
evidence  of  continuing  well  into  1955.  Non-farm  production  (seasonally 
adjusted)  in  the  first  three  months  of  this  year  showed  an  increase  of 
2  per  cent  over  the  fourth  quarter  of  1954.  It  is  estimated  that  manu¬ 
facturing  was  responsible  for  about  one-half  of  this  gain,  the  major 
increases  being  in  transportation  equipment,  iron  and  steel  products 
and  wood  products.  Among  other  activities,  mining  and  forestry  ex¬ 
panded  more  than  seasonally  and 
the  service  industry  continued 
to  gain  steadily. 

43  The  upturn  was  also  apparent 

in  construction,  although  here 
42  the  rise  was  less  marked  than  in 
some  other  lines  of  activity.  There 
41  was  no  slackening  in  the  high 
rate  of  residential  building  reached 
40  at  the  end  of  last  year.  The  number 
of  housing  units  begun  in  the  first 
four  months  of  this  year  was  7 
per  cent  higher  than  in  the  same 
period  of  1954,  and  the  number 
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under  construction  at  the  end  of  April  was  11  per  cent  higher.  Prelimi¬ 
nary  reports  for  May  suggest  that  residential  building  will  reach  an 
even  higher  level  in  the  months  to  come. 

Expenditures  and  employment  in  non-residential  construction  in 
the  first  quarter  showed  little  change  from  a  year  earlier.  This  is  at¬ 
tributable,  on  the  whole,  to  the  gradual  completion  of  heavy  industrial 
projects  in  remote  areas.  However,  the  value  of  industrial  contracts 
awarded  in  recent  months  has  shown  a  substantial  increase  over  those 
for  the  corresponding  months  last  year.  This  gain,  together  with  the 
extensive  highway  and  road  building  programs  by  provincial  and  muni- 
cipal  governments,  indicate  that  non-residential  construction  will  pick 
up  as  the  summer  progresses. 

The  sharp  rise  in  merchandise  exports  has  been  a  major  factor 
in  the  general  business  expansion.  The  year-to-year  increase  for  the 
first  four  months  of  the  year  amounted  to  13  per  cent  and  was  evident 
in  almost  all  merchandise  groups.  Considerable  gains  were  recorded  in 
the  lumber,  news-print,  chemicals,  and  non-ferrous  metals  industries. 
The  rise  in  export  demand  has  been  accompanied  by  increasing  em¬ 
ployment  in  forestry,  mining,  and  in  some  manufacturing  industries. 

The  behaviour  of  business  inventories  has  reinforced  the  business 
recovery.  Most  of  1954  was  featured  by  a  heavy  reduction  in  merchand¬ 
ise  stocks,  with  a  corresponding  decline  in  manufacturing  activities. 
Adjustments  had  been  largely  completed  by  the  end  of  the  year,  how¬ 
ever,  and  the  first  months  of  1955  saw  a  build-up  of  inventories.  Much 
of  the  increase  was  in  motor  vehicles  and  this  was  reflected  in  notable 
employment  increases  in  the  motor  vehicle  and  primary  iron  and  steel 
manufacturing  industries. 

Recent  Trends  in  Industrial  Employment 

The  most  recent  figures  on  industrial  employment  indicate  that 
the  upturn  has  been  unevenly  distributed.  At  April  1,  little  improvement 
was  evident  in  the  group  of  industries  manufacturing  producer  goods, 
although  the  sharp  decline  of  the  past  year  appears  to  have  levelled 
out.  Aircraft  employment  has  been  declining  for  more  than  a  year  and 
at  April  1  was  11  per  cent  below  the  year-earlier  level.  Employment 
in  shipbuilding  dropped  sharply  in  recent  months  as  a  result  of  declines 
in  both  defence  and  civilian  demand  and  was  20  per  cent  below  the 
figure  for  April  1954.  There  was  also  a  substantial  year-to-year  decline 
in  employment  in  firms  manufacturing  industrial  machinery,  railroad 
rolling  stock  and  farm  implements. 

The  situation  in  the  group  of  industries  producing  goods  for  final 
consumption  shows  moderate  strengthening.  Employment  in  the  motor 
vehicles  industry  at  April  1  was  6  per  cent  above  last  year’s,  after 
registering  declines  for  more  than  a  year.  In  other  parts  of  this  group, 
employment  was  about  the  same  or  slightly  above  the  year-earlier 
figures. 

Employment  in  the  industries  producing  basic  materials  has  reacted 
strongly  to  the  stimulus  provided  by  the  increasing  requirements  of 
construction,  export  trade  and  inventory  accumulation.  Much  of  the 
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increase  in  exports  has  been  directed  towards  chemicals  and  forestry 
and  mineral  products,  and  this  has  had  a  stimulating  effect  on  em¬ 
ployment.  Perhaps  the  most  significant  recovery  occurred  in  the  primary 
iron  and  steel  industry  — a  reflection  of  inventory  accumulation  and  the 
upsurge  in  vehicle  production.  At  February  1,  employment  in  this  in¬ 
dustry  was  still  nearly  12  per  cent  below  the  year-earlier  figure.  By 
April,  however,  employment  was  slightly  above  that  of  a  year  earlier 
and  there  are  strong  indications  of  a  continuing  upward  trend.  Textile 
employment  showed  a  gain  of  4  per  cent  over  the  year  although  in  this 
case  there  is  less  evidence  of  a  continuing  increase  in  the  demand 
for  the  finished  product. 
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Lobour-Management  Relations 

For  industry  as  a  whole,  wage  increases  granted  in  recent  settlements 
have  generally  been  for  amounts  of  less  than  10  cents  per  hour. 
This  was  the  prevailing  pattern  in  the  six-month  period  since  last  October; 
reports  of  recent  settlements  in  key  industries  such  as  pulp  and  paper 
and  construction  also  indicate  the  same  trend. 

At  mid-June,  negotiations  were  still  in  progress  in  some  basic  in¬ 
dustries  where  wage  increases  and/or  other  benefits  were  being  sought 
by  the  unions;  these  industries  included  automobile  manufacturing, 
metal  mining,  primary  steel,  logging  and  sawmilling. 

The  amount  of  time  lost  through  wrk  stoppages  arising  out  of 
collective  bargaining  remained  at  a  normal  level  during  May. 

Labour  Unity 

At  the  70th  annual  convention  of  the  Trades  and  Labour  Congress 
of  Canada,  held  last  month  in  Windsor,  delegates  approved  unanimously 
the  proposed  agreement  (L.G.,  May,  p.  493)  merging  their  congress  with 
the  Canadian  Congress  of  Labour.  If  the  latter  congress  follows  suit  at 
its  October  convention,  the  two  congresses  will  join  forces  in  1956  to 
form  a  new  Canadian  Labour  Congress  that  will  have  nearly  one  million 
members. 

Current  Settlements  and  Negotiations 

Automobiles -Early  this  month  the  United  Automobile  Workers  rea¬ 
ched  an  agreement  providing  a  limited  guaranteed  wage  plan  with  Ford 
and  General  Motors,  two  of  the  three  largest  automobile  producers  in  the 
United  States.  In  the  meantime,  the  Canadian  local  of  the  union  continued 
its  current  contract  negotiations  with  General  Motors  of  Canada,  Limited, 
at  Oshawa,  in  which  a  guaranteed  annual  wage  was  one  of  the  main  union 
demands. 

Terms  of  settlements  reported  between  the  union  and  Ford  and 
General  Motors  in  the  United  States  contained  a  modified  form  of  the 
union’s  original  plan  (L.G.,  May,  p.  494).  Under  the  three-year  agree¬ 
ment  reached,  the  company  will,  effective  June  1956,  supplement  un¬ 
employment  insurance  benefits  up  to  65  per  cent  of  the  average  take- 
home  pay  of  laid-off  employees  for  the  first  four  weeks  of  lay-off  and  60 
per  cent  thereafter.  The  plan  will  be  financed  entirely  by  the  company 
from  a  fund  built  up  at  the  rate  of  5  cents  per  hour  worked.  The  guarantee 
will  hold  for  a  maximum  of  26  weeks  of  lay-off  depending  upon  the  em¬ 
ployees’  length  of  service  and  the  financial  position  of  the  trust  fund. 
Other  benefits  were  also  included  in  the  American  contracts. 

Pulp  and  Paper— Three  new  settlements  were  reached  in  May  cover¬ 
ing  more  than  4,000  pulp  and  paper  workers  in  Ontario  and  Quebec  re¬ 
presented  by  AFL-TLC  unions.  Terms  of  settlement  at  the  Ontario- 
Minnesota  Pulp  and  Paper  Company,  the  Wayagamack  division  of  Con¬ 
solidated  Paper  Corporation  and  the  Anglo-Canadian  Pulp  and  Paper 
Mills  are  similar  to  those  reached  earlier  by  a  number  of  companies 
(L.G.,  May,  p.  404.)  The  new  agreements  include  a  5-per-cent  general 
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increase  in  wage  rates,  increased  shift  differentials  and  fringe  benefits. 
Negotiations  are  still  in  progress  between  the  management  of  other  firms 
and  the  International  Brotherhood  of  Pulp,  Sulphite  and  Paper  Mill 
Workers,  the  International  Brotherhood  of  Paper  Makers  and  a  group  of 
other  AFL-TLC  unions.  In  Quebec,  CCCL  syndicates  are  representing 
workers  in  a  number  of  negotiations.  This  year,  negotiations  are  being 
conducted  on  a  single-company  basis  instead  o£  on  a  group  basis  as  in 
past  years. 

Construction  —  Wage  increases  of  less  than  10  cents  per  hour  were 
provided  in  a  number  of  recent  settlements  in  the  construction  trades. 
A  new  one-year  agreement,  covering  eight  trades  in  Halifax,  includes  a 
wage  increase  of  8  cents  per  hour.  In  Toronto,  carpenters  have  agreed 
to  a  new  agreement,  also  for  one  year,  that  increases  wage  rates  by  5 
cents  per  hour.  Some  5,000  carpenters  in  British  Columbia  are  covered 
by  a  new  two-year  master  contract.  The  terms  of  settlement  include  an 
increase  in  vacation  pay  from  2  to  4  per  cent  of  annual  earnings.  No 
initial  wage-rate  increase  was  provided  in  the  agreement  but  a  3-cent- 
per-hour  increase  becomes  effective  after  the  first  year.  At  the  time  of 
writing,  negotiations  were  still  in  progress  over  similar  terms  to  cover 
an  additional  3,000  carpenters  in  Vancouver,  New  Westminster  and  the 
Fraser  Valley  who  are  in  a  separate  bargaining  unit.  Under  the  terms  of 
another  new  two-year  agreement  covering  approximately  1,000  painters 
in  Vancouver,  wage  rates  have  been  increased  by  4  cents  per  hour  this 
year,  with  a  further  3-cent  increase  scheduled  for  next  year. 

Hotels  — New  agreements  have  been  reached  between  the  Canadian 
National  Railways  and  the  Canadian  Pacific  Railways  and  the  Canadian 
Brotherhood  of  Railway  Employees  and  Other  Transport  Workers  (CCL). 
The  settlements  affect  some  4,000  employees  in  11  hotels  at  Victoria, 
Vancouver,  Banff,  Calgary,  Jasper,  Saskatoon,  Winnipeg,  Ottawa  and 
Quebec  City.  Terms  of  the  two-year  contracts  provide  a  wage  increase 
of  2  per  cent,  effective  June  1,  1955,  and  a  further  increase  of  1  per 
cent  after  one  year.  Paid  vacations  were  also  increased  from  two  to 
three  weeks  after  15  years  of  service. 

Work  Stoppages 

Slightly  more  time  was  lost  through  work  stoppages  in  May  this 
year  than  in  April  or  than  in  May  1954.  Preliminary  figures  show  that 
17  work  stoppages  were  in  existence  during  May  1955,  involving  3,200 
workers  and  a  time  loss  of  40,550  man-days,  compared  with  22  stoppages 
affecting  2,683  workers  with  a  loss  of  25,912  man-days  in  April  1955 
and  22  stoppages  involving  3,400  workers  and  a  loss  of  31,810  man-days 
in  May  1954.  Two  strikes  in  the  transportation  equipment  industry  and 
one  in  the  textile  industry  were  responsible  for  most  of  the  time  lost 
during  last  May. 


Woge  Rate  Changes,  October  1,  1954  to  March  31,  1955 

According  to  two  separate  surveys  conducted  recently  by  the 
Department  of  Labour,  both  covering  the  six-month  period  between 
October  1,  1954,  and  March  31,  1955,  present  wage  rate  increases, 
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where  granted,  tend  to  be  more  or  less  evenly  divided  between  the  less- 
than-5  and  the  5-to-lO-cents-per-hour  groups. 

The  first  study  was  based  on  245  collective  agreements  becoming 
effective  during  the  period  under  review,  from  a  sample  of  1,000  current 
contracts  *■.  The  agreements  were  compared  with  the  agreements  previ¬ 
ously  in  effect  for  changes  in  wage  rates  and  in  other  working  conditions. 

Approximately  70  per  cent  of 
the  245  new  agreements  examined 
included  an  increase  in  wage  rates; 
a  further  8  per  cent  provided  for 
some  form  of  improvement  in  work¬ 
ing  conditions  while  maintaining 
the  same  wage  rates.  Of  171  agree¬ 
ments  providing  wage  increases, 

45  per  cent  included  increases 
ranging  from  5  to  9.9  cents  per 
hour,  and  44  per  cent  included  increases  amounting  to  less  than  5  cents 
per  hour  (See  Table  1). 

The  second  survey  was  based  on  a  sample  of  about  1,100  establish¬ 
ments  across  Canada,  representing  the  following  industries:  logging, 
mining,  manufacturing,  transportation,  storage  and  communication, 
electric  light  and  power,  trade,  and  personal  service.  Both  unionized 
and  non-unionized  plants  were  included. 

The  sample  was  designed  to  reveal  the  extent  of  general  changes 
in  wage  rates  for  non-office  employees  in  the  above-mentioned  indust¬ 
ries.  For  purposes  of  analysis,  a  wage  change  affecting  more  than  50 
per  cent  of  the  non-office  employees  in  the  establishment  was  con¬ 
sidered  a  “general”  one.  An  establishment  was  placed  in  the  “no 
change”  category  if  either  no  wage  changes  occurred  during  the  six- 
month  period  or  if  such  changes  as  did  occur  affected  50  per  cent  or 
less  of  the  non-office  employees. 


Toble  1  —  Wage-Rato  Increases  Provided  in 
171  Collective  Agreements  of  245  becoming 
effective  between  October  1,  1954,  and 
March  31,  1955 

Number  of 

Wage  Rate  Increases  Agreements 


No. 

Per  Cent 

Up  to  4.9 

cents 

per 

hour 

75 

43.9 

5-  9.9 

f  > 

77 

45.0 

10-14.9 

»$ 

14 

8.2 

15  -  19.9 

»> 

>» 

5 

2.9 

Total  171  100.0 


A  breakdown  of  establish¬ 
ments  granting  general  increases 
is  provided  in  Table  2,  which 
shows  that  almost  50  per  cent  of 
the  general  increases  were  for 
amounts  of  less  than  5  cents  an 
hour.  Only  8  per  cent  of  the  gen¬ 
eral  increases  were  for  10  cents 
or  more. 

Most  of  the  establishments 
replying  to  the  survey  (82  per  cent)  granted  no  general  increase  in  wage 
rates  to  non-office  employees  in  the  period  under  review.  It  should  be 
noted,  of  course,  that  many  firms  deal  with  wages  (through  collective 
bargaining  or  otherwise)  at  other  times  of  the  year  than  in  the  six-month 
survey  period.  No  general  decreases  occurred  in  the  period  under  study. 


Table  2  —  Ganeral  Increases  in  Wage  Rates 
Between  October  1,  1954,  and 
March  31,  1955,  in  191  Establish  ments 

Amount  of  General 

Increase  in  Cents  Per  Cent  of 

per  Hour  Establishments 

Loss  than  5 .  42 

5 .  29 

5.1  -  9.9 .  21 

10  .  2 

10.1  -  14.9 .  4 

15  and  over  .  2 


100 


*The  full  text  of  this  study  will  appear  in  the  July  issue  of  the  Labour  Gazette. 
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Manpower  Situation  in  Local  Areas 


CANADA 

Proportion  of  paid  workers  within  each  of  the  four 
labour  market  groups, 

Per  Cent  Per  Cent 
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HE  seasonal  upturn  in  em¬ 
ployment  that  began  early 
in  April  accelerated  during  May, 
reducing  labour  surpluses  in  near¬ 
ly  all  areas  across  the  country. 
Of  the  109  areas  examined,  75  were 
reclassified  during  the  month;  34 
from  the  substantial  to  the  moder¬ 
ate  surplus  category,  39  from  moder¬ 
ate  surplus  to  balance  and  two  from, 
the  substantial  surplus  to  the  bal¬ 
anced  category.  All  regions  showed 
improvement  but  most  of  the  shifts 
from  the  substantial  to  the  moderate 
surplus  category  were  in  the 
Atlantic  and  Quebec  regions,  while 
the  majority  of  those  from  moderate  surplus  to  balance  were  in  the 
Ontario  and  prairie  regions. 


As  a  result  of  increased  employment  opportunities  diming  the  past 
two  months,  the  labour  market  situation  was  in  balance  or  near  balance 
in  a  considerably  larger  number  of  areas  than  a  year  ago.  Among  the 
significant  factors  responsible  for  the  movement  of  a  large  number  of 
metropolitan  and  industrial  areas  into  the  balanced  category  were 
strengthening  in  the  manufacturing  industries  and  the  buoyancy  of  con¬ 
struction.  By  the  beginning  of  June,  7  of  the  11  metropolitan  areas  and 
7  of  the  27  major  industrial  areas  (largely  in  the  heavily  industrialized 
parts  of  Ontario)  were  in  balance.  Windsor  and  Hamilton  came  into  bal¬ 
ance  for  the  first  time  in  more  than  18  months  and  many  of  the  other 
industrial  areas  currently  in  balance  had  labour  surpluses  throughout 
1954. 


At  June  1,  1955,  45  areas  (representing  61  per  cent  of  total  paid 
workers)  had  approximately  balanced  labour  markets,  compared  with 
23  a  year  ago  (representing  12  per  cent). 


Labour 

Market  Areas 

Labour  S 

urplus  * 

A  pprox  imate 

Ba  lance  * 

Labour 
Shortage  * 

1 

2 

3 

4 

Juno  1 
1955 

June  1 
1954 

June  1 
1955 

June  1 
1954 

Juno  1 
1955 

June  1 
1954 

June  1 
1955 

June  1 
1954 

Metropolitan 

- 

O 

4 

8 

7 

1 

_ 

Major  Industrial 

2 

6 

18 

19 

7 

2 

— 

_ 

.Major  Agricultural 

1 

1 

5 

5 

8 

8 

Minor 

6 

12 

28 

33 

23 

12 

- 

- 

T  otal 

9 

21 

55 

65 

45 

23 

- 

- 

*  See  inside  back  cover,  April  Labour  Gazette. 
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CLASSIFICATION  OF  LABOUR  MARKET  AREAS 
June  I,  1955 


APPROXIMATE  LABOUR 

LABOUR  SURPLUS  BALANCE  SHORTAGE 

'  Group  2  Group  3  Group  4 

METROPOLITAN  AREAS 
(lobour  force  75,CKX)  or  more) 

->  QUEBEC  -  LEVIS 
^ST.  JOHN'S 

VANCOUVER  -  NEW 
WESTMINSTER 

Winnipeg 

CALGARY 
->  EDMONTON 
->  HAMILTON 
~>  MONTREAL 

OTTAWA  -  HULL 
TORONTO 
->  WINDSOR 

major  iNDUSTRiAL  AREAS 
(lobour  force  25,(X)CL75,000; 

60  per  cent  or  irtore  in 
non^gricultural  activity) 

Corner  Brook 

New  Glasgow 

Brantford 
->  CORNWALL 

FORT  WILLIAM  - 
PORT  ARTHUR 
->  FARNHAM  -  GRANBY 

Gue  Iph 

Halifax 

->  JOLIETTE 

LAC  ST.  JEAN 
->  MONCTON 

Peterborough 
->  ROUYN  -  VAL  D'OR 

Soint  John 

Sarnio 

SHAWINIGAN  FALLS 

Sherbrooke 

Sydney 

Timmins  - 

Kirkland  Loke 
->  TROIS  RIVIERES 

Kingston 

->  KITCHENER 
->  LONDON 

->  NIAGARA  PENINSULA 
->  OSHAWA 

SUDBURY 

^VICTORIA 

MAJOR  AGRICULTURAL  AREAS 
(labour  force  25,000>75.000: 

40  per  cent  or  more  in  agriculture) 

R  iviere  du  Loup 

CHARLOTTETOWN 

Chatham 

->  PRINCE  ALBERT 

Red  Deer 

thetford-megantic- 

ST.  GEORGES 

->  BARRIE 
-»  BRANDON 
->  LETHBRIDGE 
->  MOOSE  JAW 
^ NORTH  BATTLEFORD 
REGINA 

->  SASKATOON 
-->■  YORKTON 

MINOR  AREAS 
(lobour  force  10,000.25,000) 

Bathurst 

Campbel  Iton 

Gaspe 

Monfmogny 

Prince  George 

Rimouski 

->  beauharnois 

Belleville  —  Trenton 

->  bracebridge 

Chilliwack 

^CRANBROOK 

dauphin 

Drumhelter  |- 

Brampton 

->  BRIDGEWATER 

CENTRAL  VANCOUVER 
ISLAND 
^GALT 
~>  GODERICH 
-^KENTVILLE 

LACHUTE  -  STE. 

THERESE 

LINDSAY 
->  LISTOWEL 
->  NORTH  BAY 
->  OKANAGAN  VALLEY 
->  PRINCE  RUPERT 
->  SAULT  STE.  MARIE 
->SIMCOE 
->ST.  HYACINTHE 
->ST.  JEAN 

Stratford 

St.  Thomas 
->  SWIFT  CURRENT 

TRAIL  -  NELSON 
->  WALKERTON 
^WEYBURN 

WOODSTOCK  - 
INGERSOLL 

Drummondville 

Dawson  Creek 

-^edmundston 

->  FREDERICTON 

->  grand  falls 

->  KAMLOOPS  r 

Medicine  Hat 

->  NEWCASTLE 

Owen  Sound 

Pembroke 

->  PORTAGE  LA  PRAIRIF 
->  QUEBEC' NORTH  SHORE 
->SOREL 

STE. AGATHE  -  ST. 
JEROME 

->  ST. STEPHEN 
->SUMMERStDE 

Truro 

VALLEYFIELO 
->  VICTORIAVILLE 
->  WOODSTOCK,  N.B. 

->  YARMOUTH 

Th*  area*  »hown  in  copital  letter*  ore  tho*e  that  hove  been  rec)a*slfied  during  the  month;  on  arrow  indicate*  the  group  from  which  they  moved. 


ATLANTIC 


EMPLOYMENT  increased  sharply 
again  in  the  Atlantic  region,  during 
May,  principally  because  of  in¬ 
creasing  requirements  for  workers 
in  seasonal  industries.  In  some 
industries,  however,  employment 
expanded  more  rapidly  than  usual 
for  the  season;  this  was  particularly 
true  of  logging,  which  showed  more 
buoyancy  than  a  year  ago  owing  to 
stronger  demand  for  lumber  and 
pulpwood.  Land  clearing  and 
grubbing  at  the  Gagetown,  N.B., 
army  site  required  more  workers 
than  were  available  in  the  area 
during  the  month.  The  estimated 
number  of  persons  with  jobs 
reached  a  total  of  484,000  at  May 
21,  1955,  an  increase  of  38,000  from  a  month  earlier  and  18,000  from  a 
year  earlier.  Unemployment  fell  by  about  the  usual  amount  during  the 
month,  although  the  initial  decline  occurred  earlier  this  spring  than 
last. 

The  upward  trend  in  employment  reduced  labour  surpluses  in  all 
areas  in  the  region  during  May  and  13  of  the  21  in  the  region  required 
reclassification.  Two  areas  moved  into  balance  — one  from  the  sub¬ 
stantial  and  one  from  the  moderate  labour  surplus  categories  —  and  11 
moved  into  the  moderate  from  the  substantial  labour  surplus  category. 
At  June  1,  the  area  classification  was  as  follows  (last  year’s  figures 
in  brackets):  in  balance,  2  (1);  in  the  moderate  surplus  category,  15 
(14);  and  in  the  substantial  surplus  category,  4  (6). 

Local  Area  Developments 

St.  John’s  (metropolitan).  Reclassified  from  Group  1  to  Group  2.  Unem¬ 
ployment  declined  rapidly  in  this  area  during  May  and  was  lower  by  the 
end  of  the  month  than  at  same  time  last  year.  Construction  and  logging 
showed  the  most  improvement  and  were  principally  responsible  for  the 
decl  ine  in  unemployment. 

Moncton  (major  industrial).  Reclassified  from  Group  1  to  Group  2.  All 
major  activities  in  the  area  recorded  increased  labour  requirements 
during  May.  Total  employment  by  the  end  of  the  month  was  notably 
higher  than  a  year  earlier,  the  year-to-year  improvement  being  most 
marked  in  the  logging  industry.  Demand  for  loggers  was  particularly 
strong  owing  to  improved  markets  for  pulp,  long  lumber  and  pit  props. 
Reflecting  the  general  pick-up  in  employment,  wholesale  and  retail 
establishments  showed  a  heavy  volume  of  sales,  particularly  in  such 
lines  as  furniture,  building  materials,  farm  equipment  and  luxury  items. 

Charlottetown  (major  agricultural).  Reclassified  from  Group  1  to  Group  2. 
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Edmundston,  Fredericton,  Grand  Falls,  Newcastle,  St.  Stephen,  Summer- 
side,  Woodstock  and  Yarmouth  (minor).  Reclassified  from  Group  1  to 
Group  2. 

Kentville  (minor).  Reclassified  from  Group  1  to  Group  3. 

Bridgewater  (minor).  Reclassified  from  Group  2  to  Group  3. 

QUEBEC 

THE  normal  spring  upswing  in 
employment  gathered  momentum 
in  the  Quebec  region  in  May  and  by 
the  end  of  the  month  proved  strong 
enough  to  reduce  the  labour 
surpluses  below  year-ago  levels  in 
all  but  a  few  local  areas.  Almost 
all  occupations  were  affected  by 
this  reduction,  particularly  those 
connected  with  construction,  navi¬ 
gation,  truck  transportation,  log¬ 
ging  and  sawmilling.  The  log  drive 
was  in  progress  throughout  the 
province  and  the  lifting  of  restric¬ 
tions  on  highway  transportation 
increased  employment.  Seeding 
was  delayed  by  wet  and  cool 
weather  in  the  northern  and  eastern 
parts  of  the  region  but  in  other  sections  it  was  proceeding  normally. 

The  number  of  persons  with  jobs  at  May  21  in  Quebec  was  estimated 
at  1,469,000,  an  increase  of  58,000  from  April  23  and  of  19,000  from 
May  22,  1954.  Payroll  statistics  show  that  at  the  beginning  of  March 
almost  all  non-agricultural  industries  in  this  region,  except  certain 
parts  of  manufacturing,  showed  employment  increases  over  the  same 
date  a  year  earlier.  Employment  in  transportation  equipment,  iron  and 
steel  products,  textiles,  clothing  and  leather  products  was  below  that 
at  March  1,  1954. 

Eighteen  of  the  24  local  areas  in  the  region  were  reclassified 
during  the  month;  four  from  the  moderate  surplus  to  the  balanced  category 
and  14  from  the  substantial  to  the  moderate  labour  surplus  category. 
At  June  1,  the  area  classification  was  as  follows  (last  year’s  figures 
in  brackets):  in  the  balanced  category,  4  (-);  in  the  moderate  surplus 
category,  16  (14);  and  in  the  substantial  surplus  category,  4  (10). 

Local  Area  Developments 

Montreal  (metropolitan).  Reclassified  from  Group  2  to  Group  3.  A  sudden 
upsurge  in  construction,  coupled  with  substantially  increased  port  and 
transportation  activity,  seems  to  underlie  the  improvement  in  this  area. 
Manufacture  of  building  materials  and  of  food  and  beverages  was  at  high 
levels.  Textile  manufacturing  was  busier  than  had  been  expected  earlier 
in  the  year  but  employment  in  aircraft  and  shipbuilding  was  much  below 
year-earlier  levels. 


LABOUR  FORCE  TRENDS  -  QUEBEC 
- 1954  - 1955 
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Quebec*  Levis  (metropolitan)#  Reclassified  from  Group  1  to  Group  2# 
An  increase  in  construction  and  transportation  operations  added  to  the 
log  drive  improved  employment  conditions  but  the  number  of  persons 
without  jobs  was  still  above  year-earlier  levels  at  the  end  of  May. 

Lac  St.  Jeon,  Farnham  -  Granby,  Joliette,  Rouyn-Val  d’Or,  Shawinigan 
Falls,  Trois  Rivieres  (major  industrial).  Reclassified  from  Group  1  to 
Group  2.  The  log  drive,  relaxation  of  spring  restrictions  on  truck  trans¬ 
portation  and  increased  activity  in  construction  were  the  factors  mainly 
responsible  for  the  increase  in  employment  opportunities  in  these  areas. 
In  a  few  areas  the  beginning  of  the  tourist  season  also  helped  to  in¬ 
crease  the  demand  for  labour. 

Thetford  -  Megantic  -  St.  Georges  (major  agricultural).  Reclassified  from 
Group  1  to  Group  2.  Normal  seasonal  changes  in  construction,  forestry 
and  the  tourist  business  account  for  the  reclassification  of  this  area. 

Beauharnois,  Quebec  North  Shore,  Ste.  Agathe-St.  Jerome,  Sorel,  Volley- 
field,  Victorioville  (minor).  Reclassified  from  Group  1  to  Group  2. 

Lochute-Ste.  Therese,  St.  Hyocinthe,  St.  Jeon  (minor).  Reclassified 
from  Group  2  to  Group  3. 


ONTARIO 

CONTINUED  strengthening  in  some 
manufacturing  industries  together 
with  heavy  seasonal  hiring  for  con¬ 
struction  and  agriculture  brought 
many  Ontario  labour  market  areas 
into  approximate  balance  during 
May.  The  number  of  persons  with 
jobs  in  the  region  increased  by 
48,000  during  the  month  to  an 
estimated  total  of  1,969,000,  about 
83,000  higher  than  the  winter  low 
in  February.  Last  year  the  number 
employed  increased  by  only  about 
51,000  from  the  winter  low  to 
1,922,000  at  the  end  of  May.  Part 
of  the  increase  in  employment 
consisted  in  additions  to  the  labour 
force  but  there  was  also  a  substan¬ 
tial  decline  in  unemployment,  which  was  well  below  last  year’s. 

The  high  level  of  construction  activity  this  spring  was  largely 
responsible  for  the  rapid  employment  increase.  Increased  automobile 
production,  with  the  resultant  increase  in  the  production  of  rubber,  iron 
and  steel  and  in  other  feeder  industries,  was  also  a  major  contributor  to 
the  employment  upswing.  Most  other  manufacturing  industries  have  been 
increasing  employment  only  very  gradually,  the  slight  increases  in  some 
being  partially  offset  by  declines  in  others. 

The  rapid  increase  in  employment  opportunities  brought  19  additional 
areas  into  balance  during  the  month  and  reduced  surpluses  in  two  other 
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areas  from  substantial  to  moderate  proportions.  At  June  1,  the  classifica¬ 
tion  of  the  34  areas  in  the  region  was  as  follows  (last  year’s  figures  in 
brackets):  in  balance  23  (11);  and  in  the  moderate  surplus  category,  11 
(20),  Last  year,  three  areas  were  in  the  substantial  surplus  category. 

Local  Area  Developments 

Hamilton  (metropolitan).  Reclassified  from  Group  2  to  Group  3.  A  short- 
age  of  some  construction  tradesmen  and  of  experienced  farm  workers 
developed  during  the  month.  Engineers  remained  in  short  supply.  The 
steady  increase  in  manufacturing  brought  the  area  into  balance  for  the 
first  time  in  a  year  and  a  half. 

Ottawa-Hull  (metropolitan).  Reclassified  from  Group  2  to  Group  3. 
Construction  activity  continued  to  increase  during  May.  barm  require¬ 
ments  were  being  met  with  the  help  of  workers  from  the  Maritimes. 

Toronto  (metropolitan).  Reclassified  from  Group  2  to  Group  3.  Demand 
for  construction  tradesmen  was  continuing  strong,  most  requirements 
being  filled  locally.  Employment  trends  in  the  manufacturing  indust¬ 
ries  varied  widely.  Textiles,  radio  and  television  manufacturing  were 
slov/,  while  rubber  and  wood  products  plants  were  operating  at  capacity. 
Trends  in  the  heavy  industries  varied  from  plant  to  plant. 

Windsor  (metropolitan).  Reclassified  from  Group  2  to  Group  3.  Automobile 
production  was  continuing  at  top  speed  and  employment  increased  in  the 
construction,  chemicals  and  beverage  industries.  At  June  1,  the  area  was 
in  the  balanced  category  for  the  first  time  since  August  1953. 

Cornwall  (major  industrial).  Reclassified  from  Group  1  to  Group  2.  Manu¬ 
facturing  employment  remained  fairly  stable.  The  beginning  of  work  on 
the  St.  Lawrence  Seaway  reduced  the  labour  surplus. 

Kitchener,  London,  Niagara  Peninsula,  Oshawa  and  Sudbury  (major  in¬ 
dustrial).  Reclassified  from  Group  2  to  Group  3. 

Barrie  (major  agricultural).  Reclassified  from  Group  2  to  Group  3. 

Bracebridge  (minor).  Reclassified  from  Croup  1  to  Group  2. 

Galt,  Goderich,  Lindsay,  Listowel,  North  3ay,  Sault  Ste.  fv<arie,  Simcoe, 
Walkerton  and  Woodstoc k-Ingersol I  (minor).  Reclassified  from  Group  2 
to  Group  3. 

PRAIRIE 

DESPITE  heavy  rainfall  and  the  recurrence  of  cool  weather,  the  Prairie 
region  underwent  further  employment  expansion  in  outdoor  activities 
during  May.  By  May  21,  the  number  of  persons  with  jobs  was  estimated 
to  be  967', 000,  which  was  46,000  above  the  total  for  the  previous  month 
and  22,000  above  that  of  a  year  earlier.  Farm  activities  showed  the  most 
marked  improvement  and  for  the  second  consecutive  month  employment 
in  this  sector  increased  more  rapidly  than  a  year  qgo.  Non-farm  employ¬ 
ment  increased  slowly,  the  increase  being  notably  smaller  than  a  year 
earlier,  owing  in  part  to  the  smaller  volume  of  construction.  While 
construction  activity  in  the  large  urban  centres  compared  favourably 
with  last  year,  very  little  building  had  begun  in  the  rural  areas. 
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Unemployment  declined  suf¬ 
ficiently  in  the  region  during  May 
to  warrant  the  reclassification  of 
all  but  five  of  the  20  areas.  Four 
areas  were  reclassified  from  the 
substantial  to  the  moderate  labour 
surplus  category  and  11  from  the 
moderate  surplus  to  the  balanced 
category.  At  June  1,  the  area 
classification  was  as  follows 
(last  year’s  figures  in  brackets): 
in  balance  11  (10);  and  in  the  moder¬ 
ate  sur 

year  one  area  was  in  the  substantial 
surplus  category. 

Local  Area  Developments 
Edmonton  (metropolitan).  Reclassi¬ 
fied  from  Group  2  to  Group  3.  Unem¬ 
ployment  fell  sharply  during  the  month  as  labour  requirements  increased 
in  almost  all  industries  in  the  area.  Demand  for  farm  workers  was  strong. 
The  rise  in  non-farm  employment  during  the  month  was  most  marked  in 
the  construction  industry,  although  manufacturing,  trade  and  service 
establishments  were  busier  than  a  month  earlier.  Employment  continued 
above  last  year’s  levels  in  all  major  industry  groups. 

Calgary  (metropolitan).  Reclassified  from  Group  2  to  Group  3.  Labour 
shortages  were  developing  in  some  occupations  as  a  result  of  marked 
increases  in  both  farm  and  non-farm  employment.  Demand  for  farm  help 
was  heavier  than  in  the  previous  two  years.  With  the  exception  of  power 
machinery  operators,  who  were  in  short  supply,  orders  were  being  filled. 
Activity  in  the  building  trades  increased  rapidly  during  the  month,  the 
volume  of  residential  and  commercial  construction  undertaken  since  the 
beginning  of  the  year  being  markedly  higher  than  last  year.  Demand  for 
skilled  tradesmen  was  particularly  strong  and  painters,  plumbers,  plast¬ 
erers  and  finishing  carpenters  were  becoming  scarce. 

Winnipeg  (metropolitan).  Remained  in  Group  2.  Further  expansion  in  the 
construction  industry  absorbed  a  large  number  of  unemployed  tradesmen 
and  labourers.  At  the  same  time  manufacturing  and  wholesale  and  retail 
trade  showed  some  improvement.  Total  employment  in  the  area  was 
slightly  higher  than  a  year  ago. 

Fort  William  •  Port  Arthur  (major  industrial).  Reclassified  from  Group  1 
to  Group  2.  Approximately  2,500  workers  returned  to  woods  employment 
during  May,  bringing  the  total  number  of  loggers  employed  in  the  area 
to  4,000. 

Brandon,  Lethbridge,  Moose  Jaw,  North  Battleford,  Regina,  Saskatoon 
and  Yorkton  (major  agricultural).  Reclassified  from  Group  2  to  Group  3. 

Prince  Albert  (major  agricultural).  Reclassified  from  Group  1  to  Group  2. 

Swift  Current  and  Weyburn  (minor).  Reclassified  from  Group  2  to  Group  3. 

Dauphin  and  Portage  La  Prairie  (minor).  Reclassified  from  Group  1  to 
Group  2. 


plus  category,  9  (9).  Last 
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PACIFIC 



EMPLOYMENT  in  the  Pacific 
region  showed  a  substantial  in¬ 
crease  during  May,  the  most  marked 
improvements  occurring  in  logging, 
sawmilling,  construction,  agri¬ 
culture  and  transportation.  Some  im¬ 
provement  also  occurred  in  manu¬ 
facturing  and  in  mining,  where  the 
upward  trend  of  base  metal  prices 
resulted  in  increased  requirements 
for  underground  and  surface  work¬ 
ers.  As  a  result  of  the  increased 
activity  in  these  and  other  in¬ 
dustries,  the  estimated  number  of 
persons  with  jobs  rose  to  435,000 
in  the  week  ended  May  21.  This 
was  11,000  higher  than  in  April 
and  23,000  higher  than  at  May  22, 
1954. 

In  most  local  areas,  logging  and  sawmilling  operations  were  gradually 
increasing  towards  peak  production  for  the  year,  although  adverse  weather 
conditions  and  log  shortages  were  hampering  activity  in  some  of  them. 

During  the  month,  eight  of  the  ten  laboiu  market  areas  in  the  region 
were  reclassified  —  three  from  the  substantial  to  the  moderate  labour 
surplus  category,  four  from  the  moderate  to  the  balanced  category,  and 
one  from  the  substantial  to  the  balanced  category.  At  June  1,  the  area 
classification  was  as  follows  (last  year’s  figures  in  brackets):  in  bal¬ 
ance  5  (1);  in  the  moderate  surplus  category,  4  (8);  and  in  the  substan¬ 
tial  surplus  category,  1  (1). 

Local  Area  Developments 

Vancouver  —  Hew  V/estminster  (metropolitan).  Reclassified  from  Group  1 
to  Group  2.  Logging,  lumbering  and  construction  approached  peak  levels 
for  the  season.  Manufacturing  activity,  notably  in  the  metal  trades  and 
the  clothing  industry,  continued  to  increase.  Mining  was  busier  as  a 
result  of  higher  base  metal  prices. 

Victoria  (major  industrial).  Reclassified  from  Group  2  to  Group  3.  Most 
logging  operators  attained  full-scale  production  and  nearly  all  woods- 
workers  were  employed.  Sawmills  were  operating  at  close  to  capacity. 
There  was  a  substantial  increase  in  the  demand  for  construction  workers. 
Shipyards,  too,  were  busy. 

Okanagan  Valley  (minor).  Reclassified  from  Group  1  to  Group  3,  largely 
as  a  result  of  improved  labour  demand  in  logging,  lumbering,  construction, 
transportation  and  agriculture. 

Cran  brook  (minor).  Reclassified  from  Group  1  to  Group  2.  The  main  reason 
for  this  improvement  was  the  increased  demand  for  workers  in  the  logging, 
lumbering  and  construction  industries. 

Central  Vancouver  Island,  Prince  Rupert  and  Trail-Nelson  (minor). 
Reclassified  from  Group  2  to  Group  3. 

Kamloops  (minor).  Reclassified  from.  Group  1  to  Group  2,  mainly  because 
of  greater  labour  requirements  in  logging,  lumbering  and  road  construction. 
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Current  Labour  Statistics 


(Latest  available  statistics  as  of  June  10,  1955) 


Principal  Items 

Date 

Percentage  Change 
From 

Amount 

P*revious 

Month 

Previous 

Year 

Manpower 

Total  civilian  lahovir  force  (a) . 

May  21 

5,537,000 

+  1.6 

+ 

2.3 

Persons  with  jobs  . 

May  21 

5,324,000 

+  3.9 

+ 

2.5 

At  work  35  hours  or  m«e . 

May  21 

4,763,000 

+  2.7 

+ 

0.3 

At  work  less  than  35  hours . 

May  21 

455,000 

+23,0 

+ 

29.3 

On  short  time  . 

May  21 

37,000 

+  12.1 

- 

15.9 

Usually  work  less  than  35  hours . 

May  21 

227,000 

-  2.2 

1.3 

Other  reasons . 

May  21 

191,000 

+81.9(1) 

+127.4(1) 

With  jobs  but  not  at  work . 

May  21 

106,000 

-  9.4 

+ 

11.6 

Laid  off  full  week  . 

May  21 

11,000 

-21.4 

+ 

10.0 

Other  reasons . 

May  21 

95,000 

-  7.8 

+ 

11.8 

Paid  workers  . 

May  21 

4,059,000 

+  4.2 

+ 

4.1 

In  agriculture . 

May  21 

124,000 

+24.0 

0.0 

Non-ag.ricultural . 

May  21 

3,935,000 

+  3.7 

+ 

4.2 

Persons  without  jobs  and  seeking  work-- 

May  21 

213,000 

-34.9 

- 

2.3 

Registered  for  work,  NES  (b) 

Atlantic . 

May  19 

42,711 

-44.0 

- 

9.9 

Quebec  . 

May  1 9 

115,233 

-43.0  , 

- 

0.5 

Ontario  . 

May  19 

93,621 

-35.8 

- 

15.1 

Prairie  . 

May  19 

48,802 

-41.1 

+ 

1.2 

Pacific  . . 

May  19 

32,011 

-35.2 

_ 

12.0 

Total,  all  regions . 

May  19 

332,378 

-40.3 

- 

7.2 

Ordinary  claims  for  Unemployment 

Insurance  benefit  . 

May  1 

318,463 

-21.7 

5.9 

Amount  of  benefit  payments  (2)  . 

April 

$33,775,066 

-25.7 

+ 

13.2 

Industrial  employment  (1949  =  100)  . 

March  1 

105.6 

-  0.2 

0.9 

Manufacturing  employment  (1949=100) . 

March  1 

105.6 

+  1.9 

- 

2.5 

Immigration . 

1st,  qtr. 

17,627 

- 

- 

37.6 

Industrial  Relations 

Strikes  and  lockouts —days  lost  . 

May 

40,550 

_ 

+ 

13.5(c) 

No.  of  wwkers  involved  . 

May 

3,200 

_ 

+ 

4.4(c) 

No,  of  strikes  . 

May 

17 

- 

- 

33.3(c) 

Earnings  and  Income 

Average  weekly  wages  and  salaries  . . 

March  1 

$60.89 

+  1.2 

2.8 

Average  hourly  earnings  (mfg.)  . 

March  1 

$  1.44 

+  0.6 

+ 

2.1 

Average  hours  worked  per  week  (mfg.)  . 

March  1 

41.2 

+  0.5 

+ 

0.2 

Average  weekly  earnings  (mfg.)  . 

March  1 

$59.12 

+  1.0 

+ 

2.3 

Consumer  price  index  (av.  1949=100)  . 

May  1 

116.4 

+  0.3 

+ 

0.8 

Real  weekly  earnings  (mfg.  av.  1949=100) 

March  1 

122.2 

+  1.3 

+ 

1.8 

Total  labour  income . .  $000,000 

F  ebruary 

990 

+  0.6 

+ 

4.2 

Industrial  Production 

Total  (average  1935  -  39=100) . 

March 

250.6 

+  1.2 

+ 

5.8 

Manufacturing  . 

March 

258.0 

+  1.7 

+ 

3.2 

Durables  . 

March 

316.0 

+  3.2 

+ 

3.6 

Non-Durables . 

March 

220.9 

+  0.3 

+ 

2.9 

(a)  Distribution  of  these  figures  between  male  and  female  workers  can  be  obtained  from 
Labour  Force,  a  monthly  publication  of  the  Dominion  Bureau  of  Statistics.  See  also 
inside  back  cover.  Labour  Gazette. 

(b)  See  inside  back  cover,  April  Labour  Gazette. 

(c)  These  percentages  compare  the  cumulative  total  to  date  from  first  of  current  year 
with  total  for  same  period  previous  year, 

(1)  Religious  holiday  occurred  during  Survey  week. 

(2)  Includes  supplementary  benefit  payments  made  to  April  15,  at  which  time  these  benefits 
terminated. 
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TLiC‘CCIj  Unity  Committee 
Approves  Merger  Terms 

Terms  under  which  1,000,000  Canadian 
workers  will  be  joined  in  a  single  labour 
federation  were  approved  May  9  by  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  Trades  and  Labour  Congress 
of  Canada  and  the  Canadian  Congress  of 
Labour  unity  committee. 

“The  agreement  as  it  will  be  placed 
before  the  conventions  has  been  approved 
unanimously  by  the  committee,”  Secretary- 
Treasurers  Gordon  Cushing  of  the  TLC 
and  Donald  MacDonald  of  the  CCL 
announced  at  the  end  of  the  one-day 
meeting. 

The  amalagamation  terms  include  a 
proposal  that  a  founding  convention  of  the 
merged  federation  be  held  as  early  as 
possible  in  1956.  Before  that,  the  provi¬ 
sions  will  have  to  be  ratified  by  the  TLC 
convention  that  was  meeting  in  Windsor 
starting  May  30  and  by  the  CCL  conven¬ 
tion  in  Toronto  October  10. 

The  two  Secretary-Treasurers  announced 
that  the  unity  committee  had  agreed  on 
everything  that  could  be  disposed  of  in 
advance  of  the  two  conventions.  The 
proposed  constitution  for  the  new  organiza¬ 
tion  will  be  presented  to  the  founding 
convention  for  approval. 

Among  the  matters  agreed  upon  by  the 
committee  were  the  following: — 

The  name  of  the  new  federation : 
Canadian  Labour  Congress. 

The  general  set-up  of  the  federation. 

Methods  of  financing. 

The  holding  of  biennial  conventions. 

Establishment  of  an  executive  council  of 
16,  consisting  of  a  president,  an  executive 
vice-president,  a  secretary-treasurer  and  13 
vice-presidents.  The  merged  congress  will 
have  two  honourary  presidents — one  from 
the  TLC  and  one  from  the  CCL. 

A  meeting,  in  alternate  years  to  conven¬ 
tions,  of  a  general  board  of  about  130 
members  consisting  of  the  leading  officers 
of  the  national,  international  and  provincial 
organizations  along  with  the  executive. 

That  provincial  federations  and  labour 
councils  now  affiliated  with  the  TLC  or  the 


CCL  be  urged  to  amalgamate  as  soon  as 
possible  with  the  specification  that  such 
mergers  take  place  within  two  years  of 
the  founding  convention  of  the  national 
organization. 


AFU-CIO  Unity  Committee 
Agrees  on  Constitution 

Agreement  was  reached  May  2  on  a 
constitution  that  will  govern  a  combined 
organization  of  15,000,000  workers  in  the 
United  States  when  members  of  the  joint 
American  Federation  of  Labour  and  Con¬ 
gress  of  Industrial  Organizations  unity 
committee,  meeting  in  Washington,  gave 
their  approval  to  the  charter.  Formal  and 
final  approval  of  the  constitution  has  been 
set  for  the  week  of  December  5  when  the 
two  labour  bodies  meet  in  New  York  City 
to  conclude  amalgamation  plans. 

(The  CIO  Executive  Board  on  May  7 
approved  the  proposed  constitution.) 

The  joint  unity  committee  described  the 
new  constitution  as  follows: 

It  recognizes  the  equal  status  of  craft  and 
industrial  unions.  It  offers  a  closed-door 
policy  to  unions  controlled  or  directed  by 
Communist  or  other  totalitarians.  It  pro¬ 
motes  democratic  unionism. 

It  recognizes  that  all  workers,  whatever 
their  race,  colour,  creed  or  national  origin, 
are  entitled  to  share  fully  in  the  benefits  of 
trade  unionism. 

It  provides  effective  remedies  for  keeping 
the  new  organization  free  of  both  corrup¬ 
tion  and  totalitarianism,  and  for  quick  and 
effective  penalties  against  unions  which  fail 
to  measure  up  to  the  high  ethical  and  moral 
standards  to  which  the  public  has  a  right  to 
expect  of  our  affiliated  organizations. 

It  is  our  belief  that  this  constitution,  an 
amalgam  of  the  best  of  ^  the  CIO  and  the 
AFL  constitution,  is  without  peer  as  a 
fundamental  charter  for  a  democratically 
dedicated  labour  federation. 

It  is  a  measure  of  the  spirit  of  unity  which 
has  been  uppermost  in  the  minds  of  the 
representatives  of  both  the  CIO  and  the  AFL 
that  this  constitution  was  so  quickly  worked 
out  by  our  committee.  We  firmly  believe 
that  it  keeps  faith  with  the  hopes  and  best 
interests  of  the  men  and  women  of  labour 
and  all  the  citizens  of  this  great  country. 
We  feel  certain  it  will  be  ratified  by  the 
executive  bodies  and  conventions  of  our  two 
organizations. 

Under  the  terms  of  the  new  constitution, 
the  merged  organization  is  pledged  to 
“combat  resolutely  the  forces  which  seek 
to  undermine  the  democratic  institutions  of 
our  country  and  to  enslave  the  human 
soul”. 

Concerning  the  problem  of  membership 
raiding,  the  new  charter  states  that  “the 
integrity  of  each  such  affiliate  of  this 
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federation  shall  be  maintained  and  pre¬ 
served”.  Complaint  procedure  is  set  up 
with  final  action  vested  in  the  biennial 
convention. 

In  order  to  carry  out  the  provisions 
prohibiting  discrimination,  the  constitution 
calls  for  a  committee  on  civil  rights  that 
“shall  be  vested  with  the  duty  and  respon¬ 
sibility  to  assist  the  executive  council  to 
bring  about  at  the  earliest  possible  date 
the  effective  implementation  of  the  prin¬ 
ciples  stated  in  the  constitution  of  non- 
discrimination”. 

With  respect  to  racketeering  and  totali¬ 
tarian  influences,  the  constitution  calls  for 
an  investigation  of  the  affiliate  concerned, 
following  which  it  may  be  suspended  by  a 
two-thirds  vote  of  the  Executive  Council. 
Supplementing  this  provision,  the  constitu¬ 
tion  provides  that  “the  committee  on 
ethical  practices  shall  be  vested  with  the 
duty  and  responsibility  to  assist  the  execu¬ 
tive  council  in  carrying  out  the  constitu¬ 
tional  determination  of  the  Federation  to 
keep  the  Federation  free  from  any  taint  of 
corruption  or  communism”. 


Employment  in  E.S. 

Reaches  Pe€ik  for  April 

Employment  reached  a  new  record  level 
for  April  in  the  United  States,  the  number 
of  jobs  increasing  by  1,200,000,  according 
to  a  report  issued  by  the  Census  Bureau 
of  the  Department  of  Commerce  on  May  6. 
Total  employment  is  estimated  at  61,685,000, 
an  increase  of  138,000  over  the  previous 
record  established  in  April  1953  and  about 
100,000  higher  than  in  April  1954.- 

Unemployment  declined  by  200,000  during 
the  month  to  a  total  of  2,962,000,  the  first 
time  this  year  that  the  number  of  jobless 
has  fallen  below  the  3,000,000  figure.  In 
March,  unemployment  had  totalled  3,176,000 
and  in  April  1954,  those  out  of  work 
numbered  3,465,000. 

The  report  said  that  unemployment  did 
not  fall  as  much  as  employment  rose 
because  of  the  large  number  of  persons 
entering  the  labour  force.  In  the  previous 
month  these  persons,  about  900,000,  had  not 
been  counted  either  as  employed  or 
unemployed. 

Unemployment  amounted  to  4-6  per  cent 
of  the  labour  force,  compared  with  five 
per  cent  in  March  and  5-4  per  cent  in 
April  of  last  jmar. 

Largest  employment  gains  were  recorded 
in  agriculture  and  construction,  both  sea¬ 
sonal  industries,  plus  lines  in  trade  and 
seiu'ices  that  also  expand  in  the  spring. 

Factory  employment  rose  by  40,000  dur¬ 
ing  the  month  to  16,200,000.  Such  emnloy- 


ment  has  declined  sharply  between  March 
and  April  in  seven  of  the  eight  preceding 
post-war  years.  The  April  figure  was 
300,000  higher  than  the  corresponding 
month  in  1954. 


1st  Qttarter  Immigration 
Less  Than  Year  Earlier 

During  the  first  three  months  of  this 
year  17,627  immigrants  were  admitted  to 
Canada,  compared  with  28,223  for  the  same 
period  in  1954,  according  to  a  quarterly 
bulletin  issued  by  the  Department  of 
Citizenship  and  Immigration. 

The  two  largest  national  groups  among 
the  immigrants  were  those  from  the  British 
Isles  and  from  Italy.  British  newcomers 
numbered  4,356  and  Italians  4,418.  In  the 
first  quarter  of  1954,  7,882  British  immi¬ 
grants  and  6,156  Italian  immigrants  entered 
Canada. 


Housing  Completions  in 
1st  Quarter  Jump  20% 

Boosted  by  a  31-per-cent  increase  in 
March,  the  number  of  new  housing  units 
completed  in  Canada  jumped  almost  20 
per  cent  in  the  first  quarter  this  year  to 
24,313  from  20,327  in  the  first  three  months 
of  1954,  according  to  figures  released  by 
the  Dominion  Bureau  of  Statistics.  March 
completions  numbered  7,732  as  against 
5,896  last  year. 

The  number  of  new  dwelling  units 
started  was  down  14  per  cent  in  March 
to  4,879  from  5,682  last  year  but  first- 
quarter  starts  were  nearly  10  per  cent  above 
the  1954  level  at  12,848  versus  11,722.  Still 
under  construction  at  the  end  of  March 
were  57,960  units,  6,890  or  more  than  13 
per  cent  more  than  on  the  same  date 
last  year. 


Ilousing  Activity  in  l/.S. 

Sets  1st  Quarter  Record 

Non-farm  housing  starts  in  the  United 
States  rose  seasonally  in  March  to  117,000, 
completing  the  most  active  first  quarter  on 
record,  the  U.S.  Labor  Department’s  Bureau 
of  Labor  Statistics  has  announced. 

The  116,000  privately  owned  units  started 
in  March  represented  an  annual  rate  of 
1,407.000  private  dwellings,  after  allowance 
for  seasonal  factors. 

Housing  activity  for  March  and  for  the 
first  ciuarter  of  1955  was  about  a  fourth 
higher  than  in  the  corresponding  early 
periods  of  1954,  when  the  current  housing 
boom  was  not  jmt  under  way.  Compared 
with  March  in  the  peak  year  1950,  the 
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total  number  of  housing  starts  last  March 
was  about  the  same,  but  activity  in  the 
first  quarter  as  a  w^hole  w^as  6  per  cent 
higher  this  year.  All  but  2,500  of  the 
295,000  units  started  during  the  first  three 
months  of  this  year  \vere  privately  ow'ned; 
the  public  housing  total  for  the  coVrespond- 
ing  period  last  year  was  4,600,  and  in  1950 
it  was  2.800. 

Final  reports  now  available  show  that 
1.220,400  new’  permanent  non-farm  dwelling 
units  were  put  under  construction  in  1954, 
compared  with  the  Bureau’s  preliminary 
estimate  of  1.215,500.  issued  in  January 
1955.  Last  year  w’as  the  second  best  hous¬ 
ing  year,  wdth  total  volume  11  per  cent 
above  1953  but  13  per  cent  below’  the  1950 
record  of  1,396,000  housing  starts. 


Job  Prospects  Bright 
For  1955  Graduates 

Employment  opportunities  for  this  year’s 
university  graduates  appear  to  be  about  as 
plentiful  as  a  year  ago. 

More  than  17,000  emploj’ment  openings 
w’ere  recorded  by  the  Executive  and 
Professional  Division  of  the  National 
Emplo3’ment  Service  from  all  sources  up 
to  April  30.  Of  this  number,  4,845  were 
for  graduates  w’hile  the  remainder  w’ere 
summer  jobs  for  undergraduates. 

Planning  for  the  uncovering  of  jobs  for 
graduates  and  undergraduates  was  begun 
last  autumn.  As  in  previous  years,  a 
campaign  w’as  carried  on  during  the  winter 
by  the  mailing  of  questionnaires  to 
employers  likely  to  hire  university  students. 
Returns  from  the  questionnaire  up  to  April 
30  had  listed  a  total  of  17,192  jobs  for  both 
graduates  and  undergraduates. 

Final  Figure 

While  appro.ximately  15,000  students  were 
registered  in  the  university  graduating 
classes  of  1955  at  the  beginning  of  the 
1954-55  term,  it  is  expected  that  the  final 
graduating  figure  will  be  somewhat  less. 
Experience  has  show’n  in  the  past  that 
wastage  may  cut  down  the  figure  by  as 
much  as  four  or  five  per  cent. 

Of  those  who  do  graduate  successfully, 
the  pattern  of  past  years  indicates  that  as 
many  as  10  per  cent  of  these  may  be 
returning  to  university  for  post-graduate 
work.  Many  graduates  with  bachelor 
degrees  in  arts  return  to  college  for  courses 
in  education,  law,  medicine,  social  or 
library  science.  Many  young  women  grad¬ 
uates  may  have  plans  to  get  married,  while 
some  graduates  may  have  their  careers 
already  mapped  out. 


Reports  received  to  date  by  the  Execu¬ 
tive  and  Professional  Division  of  the 
National  Employment  Service  indicate  that 
there  wall  not  be  enough  engineering  or 
commerce  graduates  to  meet  the  demand 
for  their  services.  The  shortage  of  suffi¬ 
cient  commerce  graduates  may  be  offset 
somew’hat  by  those  employers  who  will 
accept  an  arts  graduate  if  they  cannot 
obtain  a  commerce  graduate.  However, 
graduates  in  some  of  the  other  courses 
maj^  experience  difficulty  in  finding  the 
kind  of  employment  for  which  they  are 
looking. 

Starting  Salaries 

Starting  salaries  for  graduates  in  1955 
were  expected  to  average  about  the  same 
as  in  1954,  of  w’hich  a  few  examples  of 
median  monthly  starting  salaries  were : 
engineering  (all  branches  combined),  $300; 
geology,  $315;  chemistry,  $300;  forestry, 
$285;  architecture,  $285;  agriculture,  $260; 
and  non-engineering  professions  combined, 
$290. 


Extends  Coverage  of 
Lnemplogment  Insurance 

A  bill  passed  by  the  New  York  State 
Legislature  that  extends  unemployment 
insurance  coverage  to  employers  of  one  or 
more  persons  on  any  day  instead  of  four 
or  more  persons  on  15  days  received  the 
Governor's  assent  May  2. 

Under  the  new  Act,  coverage  will  become 
effective  January  1,  1956,  to  employers  of 
three  or  more  persons  on  any  day;  to 
emploj^ers  of  two  or  more  persons,  on 
Januar3^  1,  19o7 ;  and  to  employers  of  one 
or  more  persons,  on  January  1,  1958. 

Domestic  workers  will  continue  to  be 
considered  separately  from  an  employer’s 
other  employees,  and  the  employer  '  will 
become  liable  for  taxes  with  respect  to  his 
domestic  servants  only  as  of  any  day  on 
which  he  employed  four  or  more  domestic 
employees. 


Canadian  TWCA  Members 
Bttlil  Biennial  Convention 

“Indifference  to  the  demands  of  the 
textile  industry”  was  charged  by  J.  Harold 
Daoust,  Canadian  Director  of  the  Textile 
Workers  Union  of  America  (CIO-CCL),  at 
the  Union’s  second  biennial  conference, 
held  in  Hamilton  May  13  to  15.  Mr. 
Daoust  told  150  delegates  representing 
20,000  Canadian  textile  workers  that  the 
Government  has  taken  no  action  to  protect 
the  industry  or  workers’  jobs  and  that 
“Canada  alone  among  the  nations  of  the 
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world  has  tacitly  sat  back  while  textile 
imports  have  been  destroying  parts  of  our 
industry”. 

He  accused  the  Government  of  “delib¬ 
erately  acquiescing  to  the  destruction  of 
our  textile  industry  by  allowing  the  high 
volume  of  imports  to  enter  our  country”. 
Mr.  Daoust  said  the  Government  must 
list  the  safeguards  it  proposes  for  the 
industry,  must  introduce  changes  in  the 
regulations  to  protect  the  domestic  textile 
industry  against  the  dumping  of  foreign 
goods  and  must  encourage  the  growth  of  a 
stable,  efficient,  high  wage,  low-cost 
industry. 

In  a  formal  resolution  noting  the  close 
association  between  the  amount  of  tex¬ 
tiles  dumped  into  Canada  by  low-cost 
countries  and  unemployment  in  the  indus¬ 
try,  the  TWUA  asked  the  Government  to 
“re-assess  the  importation  of  textile 
products  flooding  into  Canada  and  set  a 
quota  on  the  import  of  various  textile 
products  in  the  light  of  unemployment  in 
any  particular  branch  of  the  industry.” 

The  resolution,  passed  unanimously, 
urged  the  Government  to  instruct  its 
departments  and  agencies  to  plan  textile 
orders  to  supplement  private  orders  and 
to  channel  its  orders  to  distressed  areas 
even  if  the  bids  were  not  the  lowest. 

Mr.  Daoust  cited  a  series  of  examples 
of  the  placing  in  the  United  States  of 
textile  orders  by  government  agencies. 

Labour  Unity 

Talks  aimed  at  complete  unity  between 
two  of  the  major  textile  workers’  organi¬ 
sations  in  Canada  will  be  held  as  soon  as 
possible  as  a  result  of  convention  approval 
for  Mr.  Daoust  to  begin  preliminary 
negotiations  with  officers  of  the  5,000- 
member  United  Textile  Workers  of 
America  (AFL-TLC).  In  addition,  the 
-delegates  unanimously  endorsed  the  moves 
towards  unity  by  the  Trades  and  Labour 
Congress  of  Canada  and  the  Canadian  Con¬ 
gress  of  Labour  in  this  country  and  by  the 
American  Federation  of  Labor  and  the 
Congress  of  Industrial  Organizations  in  the 
United  States  (see  page  637). 

By  a  vote  of  34  to  12,  following  a 
lengthy  debate,  the  delegates  rejected  a 
resolution  endorsing  the  principle  that  the 
Canadian  Director  of  the  TWUA  be 
elected  rather  than  appointed  by  the  execu¬ 
tive  board  of  the  international  union. 

John  Whitehouse,  Chairman  of  the  reso¬ 
lutions  committee,  who  supported  rejection 
of  the  resolution,  pointed  out  that  the 
convention  did  not  have  the  constitutional 
power  to  recommend  the  change  that  would 
be  needed  in  the  international  union’s 


constitution  before  Canadian  members 
could  elect  their  own  director.  Mr.  White- 
house,  Mr.  Daoust  and  his  assistant,  E.  C. 
Cluney,  all  strongly  recommended  that  the 
Cornwall  local  that  submitted  the  resolu¬ 
tion  forward  such  a  suggested  change  to 
the  international  convention  scheduled  for 
1956. 

Political  action  on  behalf  of  either 
labour  or  Co-operative  Commonwealth 
Federation  candidates  in  municipal,  pro¬ 
vincial  and  federal  elections  was  promised 
by  the  convention  when  the  delegates 
unanimously  endorsed  a  series  of  four 
resolutions  calling  for  activity  in  this  field. 
Mr.  Daoust  promised  that  he  would  “go 
up  and  down  the  country  preaching  the 
defeat  of  the  federal  Government  and 
advocating  the  election  of  a  government 
which  will  have  the  best  interests  of  all 
the  people  at  heart”. 

In  addition,  the  three-day  convention: — 

Supported  Mr.  Daoust’s  policy  to  recom¬ 
mend  that  the  250  workers  at  the  National 
Hosiery  Mills  Ltd.  in  Hamilton  go  on 
strike  rather  than  accept  a  wage  cut  of 
from  5  to  20  per  cent. 

Asked  that  old  age  pensions  be  made 
payable  without  a  means  test. 

Reaffirmed  its  determination  to  maintain 
and  extend  the  chain  negotiations  principle. 

Demanded  that  a  clause  specifically 
prohibiting  supervisory  personnel  from 
replacing  members  of  the  bargaining  units 
in  production  work  be  written  into  all 
future  collective  bargaining  contracts. 


Farm  Net  Income  Urops 
33  Per  Cent  in  1954 

A  sharp  decline  in  farm  net  income 
occurred  in  1954,  largely  as  a  result  of  poor 
crops  in  western  Canada.  Preliminary  esti¬ 
mates  by  the  Dominion  Bureau  of  Statis¬ 
tics  place  the  year’s  total  at  $1,125,600,000, 
down  about  one-third  from  the  preceding 
year’s  $1,699,600,000.  The  record  high  of 
$2,154,500,000  was  reached  in  1951  and  the 
average  for  the  post-war  years  (1946-1953) 
was  $1,611,600,000. 

The  reduction  in  the  1954  net  income 
was  the  result  of  a  drop  of  about  19  per 
cent  in  gross  farm  income  far  more  than 
offsetting  a  decline  of  about  2  per  cent  in 
farm  operating  expenses  and  depreciation 
charges.  Gross  farm  income  in  1954  at 
$2,624,700,000  compares  with  the  all-time 
high  of  $3,578,500,000  in  1951  and  the  1953 
estimate  of  $3,226,700,000.  The  drop  from 
1953  was  the  result  of  very  substantial 
declines  in  cash  income  from  the  sale  of 
farm  products  and  the  value  of  year-end 
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changes  in  farm-held  inventories  of  grains. 
Income  in  kind  for  1954  was  down  about 
2  per  cent  from  1953. 

Farm  operating  expenses  in  1954  are 
estimated  at  11,501,500,000,  about  2  per 
cent  less  than  the  revised  1953  estimate 
of  $1,528,700,000  and  5  per  cent  below  the 
peak  of  $1,582,200,000  in  1952.  Contribut¬ 
ing  largely  to  the  reduction  in  farm 
operating  costs  were  substantially  smaller 
outlays  for  rent  and  hired  labour,  and 
somewhat  lower  expenditures  for  fertilizers, 
combine-harvesting,  interest  on  indebtedness 
and  some  of  the  miscellaneous  items. 


OFL  Holds  Conference 
On  ‘‘F«ir  Practices’^ 

Establishment  of  a  special  branch  to 
administer  its  Fair  Practices  legislation  was 
urged  on  the  Ontario  Government  by 
Sam  Hughes,  President  of  the  Ontario 
Federation  of  Labour  (CIO-CCL),  in  an 
address  to  the  Federation’s  fourth  annual 
Fair  Practices  Conference,  held  in  St. 
Catharines  April  30  to  May  1.  Mr. 
Hughes  told  the  150  trade  unionists  in 
attendance  that  the  proposed  branch 
“should  be  staffed  by  people  who  have 
had  experience  in  group  relations  work; 
people  who  Imow  the  score  as  far  as 
discrimination  is  concerned  and  people  who 
can  devote  their  full  time  to  the  job”. 

The  Federation  President  paid  tribute  to 
the  federal  Department  of  Labour,  which, 
he  said,  handles  complaints  promptly  and 
efficiently  in  administering  its  Fair  Employ¬ 
ment  Practices  Act  and  also  carries  on  an 
educational  program  explaining  the  legis¬ 
lation. 

Kalmen  Kaplansky,  Director  of  the 
Jewish  Labour  Committee  of  Canada,  told 
the  conference  that  there  was  no  division 
in  the  field  of  human  rights  and  that  “a 
united  labour  movement  will  fight  all  racial 
discrimination  and  enact  legislation  against 
such”.  He  warned  Canadians  not  to  ignore 
the  immigrants  entering  the  country, 
remarking;  “Either  we  accept  them  as 
equals  or  we  must  find  some  way  to  get 
rid  of  them.  Which  is  the  more  practical?” 

Lmderstanding  of  the  New  Canadian  was 
urged  by  Brendan  Sexton,  Director  of 
Education  of  the  United  Auto  Workers  of 
America  (CIO),  who  told  the  delegates  that 
“our  aim  for  the  kind  of  society  we  want 
must  be  one  of  freedom  and  brotherhood 
for  all”. 

The  essence  of  democracy  as  distinct 
from  communism  and  other  forms  of  totali¬ 
tarianism  is  a  respect  for  the  individual 


as  such,  Donald  MacDonald,  Secretary- 
Treasurer  of  the  Canadian  Congress  of 
Labour,  told  the  conference. 

Human  Rights 

“People  are  forgetting  that  many  of  the 
rights  we  now  have — the  right  to  organize, 
the  right  to  a  certain  amount  of  security 
against  unemployment,  or  against  the  hard¬ 
ships  of  old  age,  and  the  right  to  be  treated 
with  r-^spect  as  individuals  both  on  the  job 
and  in  the  community,  regardless  of  our 
creed  or  colour — were  fought  in  the  labour 
movement,”  he  said.  “Labour  has  to 
remain  vigilant  to  protect  and  enlarge  these 
rights”. 


Ontario  Names  Five 
Mehabilitation  Advisers 

Five  social  workers  last  month  were 
named  by  Ontario’s  Welfare  Minister 
Goodfellow  to  the  province’s  recently 
formed  advdsory  committee  on  rehabilita¬ 
tion. 

The  Minister,  wdio  made  the  announce¬ 
ment  at  the  annual  meeting  of  the  Ontario 
Society  for  Crippled  Children  on  May  19, 
said  that  his  committee  advisers  would  be 
Col.  E.  A.  Baker,  Managing  Director  of 
the  Canadian  National  Institute  for  the 
Blind;  Johp  G.  Coimsell,  President  and 
Managing  Director,  Canadian  Paraplegic 
Association;  R.  W.  Hopper,  Executive 
Director  of  the  Crippled  Children’s  Society; 
Edward  Dunlop,  Executive  Director  of  the 
Canadian  Arthritis  and  Rheumatism 
Society;  and  Dr.  Glenn  Sawyer,  Secretary 
of  the  Ontario  Medical  Association. 

The  committee,  along  with  the  newly- 
appointed  Director  of  Rehabilitation  Ser¬ 
vices,  G.  C.  Price,  would  work  on  the 
co-ordination  of  rehabilitation  work  in  the 
pro\'ince,  the  Minister  said. 


5  Times  More  Women 

Hold  Jobs  Than  in  1900 

Over  the  half-century  from  1901  to  1951, 
the  number  of  women  in  gainful  occupa¬ 
tions  in  Canada  multiplied  almost  five 
times,  from  238,000  to  1,147,200.  The 

proportion  to  every  1,000  males  gainfully 
employed  rose  from  154  to  282. 

Women  in  clerical  occupations  increased 
about  25  times,  from  12,600  to  314,600. 

These  facts  are  presented  in  a  bulletin. 
Occupation  and  Industry  Trends  in  Canada, 
1901-1051,  issued  by  the  Dominion  Bureau 
of  Statistics.  The  publication  also 

describes  the  occupational  changes  that 
occurred  between  1931  and  1951. 
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In  the  20-year  period,  the  number  of 
women  in  clerical  positions  increased  two- 
and-a-half  times,  from  117,500  to  314,600, 
with  stenographers  and  typists  more  than 
doubling  in  number,  from  65,000  to  133,500. 

Sales  clerks,  during  the  20  years,  in¬ 
creased  from  about  45,000  to  95,000. 

An  increase  of  9  per  cent  was  recorded 
in  personal  service.  Private  domestic  work 
showed  a  sharp  decline  but  the  number 
of  waitresses  more  than  trebled. 

In  the  United  States,  the  results  of  a 
study  by  the  Women’s  Bureau  of 

women’s  occupational  progress  during  the 
last  decade  are  contained  in  a  recent 
bulletin,  Changes  in  Women's  Occupations, 
1940-1960. 

The  study  revealed  that  in  each  of  the 
446  occupations  reported  in  the  1950  census 
at  least  some  women  were  represented. 

“The  presence  of  women  in  all  occupa¬ 
tions,  even  though  their  representation  is 
still  small  in  some,”  states  Mrs.  Alice  K. 
Leopold,  Director  of  the  Women’s  Bureau, 
“indicates  their  growing  contribution  to  the 
economy  of  the  United  States  and  suggests 
an  increasingly  important  role  for  women 
in  the  years  to  come.” 

Other  Facts 

Other  facts  brought  out  by  the  study 
show  that  the  number  of  women  in  clerical 
occupations  increased  by  two  million.  The 
number  of  secretaries,  stenographers  and 
typists  alone  rose  by  half-a-million. 

Women  in  all  operative  occupations  in¬ 
creased  from  nearly  one  million  to  about 
three  million.  The  largest  increases  were 
in  apparel  factories,  electrical  supply  plant* 
and  laundries. 

The  number  of  women  editors  and 
reporters  doubled.  Gains  were  also 
recorded  in  some  technical  occupations 
considered  unusual  for  women,  such  as 
radio  operators,  athletes,  sports  instructors, 
surveyors  and  draftsmen. 

Women  performing  general  household 
duties  in  private  homes  decreased  by  almost 
3,000. 


Job  Prospects  Improve 
For  Older  Women  in  l/.JK. 

A  more  favourable  attitude  towards 
older  women  workers  is  being  shown  by 
employers  in  the  United  Kingdom,  accord¬ 
ing  to  Labour  Minister  Sir  Walter 
Monckton.  Speaking  to  the  National 
Council  of  Women  in  London  on  April  17, 
he  said  it  was  becoming  less  frequent  for 
employers  to  give  an  age  when  notifying 
vacancies. 


“We  know  that  nowadays  many  women 
return  to  employment  in  their  forties  and 
after  having  brought  up  their  families. 
We  are  sometimes  told  that  customers  in 
the  shops  prefer  younger  women  as  shop 
assistants.  We  are  told  in  the  manufac¬ 
turing  industries  that  older  women  lack  the 
necessary  dexterity,  or  stamina,  or  keen¬ 
ness  of  sight.  But  I  think  it  is  easy  to 
exaggerate  the  difficulties  and  employers 
ought  not  to  overlook  the  corresponding 
qualities  which  older  women  can  offer,” 
Sir  Walter  said. 


Three  N.Y,  Firms  Grant 
11  Paid  Holidays  Yearly 

Three  New  York  firms  provide  11  paid 
holidaj^s  for  their  employees,  it  is  shown 
in  a  survey  of  collective  agreements  by  the 
state  Department  of  Labor.  Most  of  the 
collective  agreements  studied  were  nego¬ 
tiated  in  December  1954  and  January  1955 
and  affected  firms  employing  50  or  more 
workers. 

Seafarers  and  marine  engineers  in  New 
York  City  were  granted  49  days’  vacation 
after  one  year’s  service  under  the  terms 
of  an  agreement  concluded  in  January  with 
a  local  steamship  companju  In  a  similar 
agreement  with  the  same  company,  masters, 
mates  and  pilots  were  granted  49  days’ 
vacation  after  one  year’s  employment.  In 
both  cases,  the  old  agreements  had  pro¬ 
vided  42  days. 

In  the  74  agreements  signed  in  December, 
an  average  hourly  wage  increase  of  6-2 
cents  was  provided.  In  8  per  cent  of  that 
month’s  agreements,  there  was  no  provision 
for  a  general  wage  increase  and  in  the 
remaining  agreements,  the  average  hourly 
increase  amounted  to  6-7  cents. 


Y.Y.  State  Completes 
Welfare  Plan  Survey 

Three-quarters  of  New  York  State’s 
industrial  workers  are  protected  by 
employer-financed  welfare  plans,  it  was 
indicated  by  a  survey  made  public  last 
month. 

The  survey,  said  to  be  one  of  the  most 
comprehensive  ever  undertaken  in  the 
health  and  pension  field,  took  in  4,500,000 
workers  in  factories,  offices  and  other 
establishments  covered  by  the  state’s 
Unemployment  Insurance  Act. 

Most  of  the  welfare  programs  were 
established  under  union-management  agree¬ 
ments  but  some  were  the  product  of 
unilateral  action  by  the  employers.  The 
larger  a  business  establishment  is,  the 
survey  showed,  the  more  likely  it  is  to 
provide  benefits  for  its  employees. 
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The  sharpest  contrast  between  large  and 
small  employers  was  noted  in  connection 
with  pension  benefits.  The  survey  showed 
that  retirement  programs  covered  only  14 
per  cent  of  the  workers  in  companies  with 
few'er  than  2,500  employees. 

Two-thirds  of  the  State’s  industrial  work 
force  get  life  insurance  through  an 
employer-paid  program;  60  per  cent  get 
hospital  insurance;  58  per  cent  surgical 
benefits;  47  per  cent  pensions;  32  per  cent 
medical  insurance  and  an  equal  percentage 
accidental  death  insurance. 

Type  of  Plan 

x41most  2,500.000  employees  are  covered 
by  plans  providing  hospital  and  surgical 
benefits,  plus  life  insurance.  Nearly  500,000 
have  every  type  of  protection  covered  in 
the  survey.  In  individual  industry  groups, 
the  proportion  of  coverings  ranged  from  96 
per  cent  in  steel  mills  to  53  per  cent  in 
construction  and  52  per  cent  in  the  service 
trades. 


1954  Operating  Income 
Of  Railtvays  Dotvn  39% 

A  sharper  drop  in  revenues  than  in 
expenses  cut  the  net  operating  revenues  of 
Canada’s  17  largest  railways  by  more  than 
29  per  cent  last  year  and  operating  income 
by  more  than  39  per  cent,  the  Dominion 
Bureau  of  Statistics  has  reported. 

Net  operating  revenues  fell  9  per  cent 
to  .$1,087,062,332  from  $1,194,711,157  in  1953, 
mainly  as  a  result  of  a  $100,000,000  decrease 
in  freight  revenues  to  $865,570,274.  Oper¬ 
ating  expenses  were  reduced  by  about  7 
per  cent  to  $1,013,914,299  from  $1,091,518,257, 
with  decreases  of  $39,000,000  to  $473,530,776 
in  transportation  expenses  and  $26,000,000 
to  $225,765,970  in  maintenance  of  equip¬ 
ment.  This  left  a  net  operating  revenue 
of  $73,148,033  versus  $103,192,900  in  1953. 
Operating  income  amounted  to  $34,150,474 
versus  $56,132,302. 

Revenue  freight  carried  dropped  more 
than  7  per  cent  to  156,739,694  tons  last 

year,  and  freight  ton  miles  fell  nearly  11 

per  cent  to  58,053,053,000.  The  number  of 
passengers  decreased  by  slightly  more  than 
1  per  cent  to  28,188,777  and  passenger 
miles  by  more  than  4  per  cent  to 

2,857,872,000. 

The  railways  employed  184,469  versus 
199,937  in  the  preceding  year,  and  the 

payroll  amounted  to  $630,964,767  versus 
$691,519,990. 


iV.Z.  Concerned  About 
Over-Full  Employment 

In  New'  Zealand  at  the  beginning  of 
1955  each  unemployed  person  had  a  choice 
of  384  jobs.  A  year  before  he  had  only 
162  jobs  to  select  from. 

Throughout  the  country  there  are  only 
35  persons  registered  as  “disengaged” — 28 
men  and  seven  women.  Against  this  there 
are  13,450  notified  vacancies — and  many 
thousands  more  which  employers  have  not 
Imthered  to  report  because  it  brings  them 
little  help. 

The  largest  city  in  the  country,  Auckland, 
has  only  three  unemployed  and  2,287  job 
vacancies  notified.  Wellington,  the  second 
largest  city,  did  not  have  a  single  unem¬ 
ployment  registration  in  1954. 

The  situation  is  causing  concern  in  New 
Zealand.  This  was  reflected  at  the  annual 
conference  of  the  Associated  Chambers  of 
Commerce.  One  speaker  said:  “I  doubt  if 
the  extent  of  over-full  employment  is 
appreciated  by  the  average  person  or  even 
the  average  businessman. 

“At  present  we  see  every  day  the  situa¬ 
tion  of  one  employer  bidding  against 
another  for  staff.  This  is  a  luxury  we 
cannot  afford.  The  cost  to  our  economy 
is  too  high.” 

Another  said ;  “The  cost  of  living  is 
higher  than  ever  because  of  conditions 
arising  from  over-full  employment,  includ¬ 
ing  reduced  work  output  and  the  bidding 
for  labour.  It  has  resulted  in  lessening  of 
the  margin  of  reward  for  skill  and  it  has 
brought  social  problems  through  easy 
money  for  young  people.” 

The  Chambers  of  Commerce  conference 
decided  to  recommend  that  the  govern¬ 
ment  re-examine  its  immigration  policy 
and  study  proposals  for  employing  the 
available  labour  to  the  best  advantage. 


iV.Y.  Group  Issues  Study 
of  Antigonish  movement 

The  Student  League  for  Industrial 
Democracy,  New  York,  has  recently  pub¬ 
lished  a  booklet.  The  Quiet  Revolution, 
which  is  a  study  of  the  Antigonish  Move¬ 
ment  which  began  at  St.  Francis  Xavier 
University  in  Nova  Scotia  just  after  the 
First  World  War. 

The  booklet  forms  part  of  the  SLID’s 
educational  program  for  increasing  democ¬ 
racy  in  the  economic,  political  and  cultural 
spheres  of  life.  The  Student  League  for 
Industrial  Democracy  is  one  of  the  oldest 
campus  political  societies  in  the  United 
States. 
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The  Antigonish  Movement  is  based  on 
the  building  up  of  trade  unions,  co¬ 
operatives  and  study  groups.  It  is  first 
and  foremost,  the  booklet  states,  an  adult 
education  movement.  Its  purpose  is  to 
build  people,  both  individually  and  as  part 
of  a  group,  and  to  make  them  responsible 
and  functioning  citizens  in  the  community. 

The  opinion  was  expressed,  in  a  review 
of  the  booklet,  that  the  Antigonish  Move¬ 
ment  might  well  set  a  pattern  which  may 
some  day  be  followed  by  missionaries 
throughout  the  world ;  it  is  a  program 
which,  the  review  said,  could  be  effectively 
utilized  in  the  fight  against  the  tyrannies 
of  Soviet  imperialism  and  of  povertju 


Many  Govt.  Departments 
Joining  PSI  Medical  Plan 

A  pre-paid  group  medical  services  plan, 
whose  schedule  of  rates  paid  to  medical 
doctors  for  service  to  its  subscribers  is  based 
on  fees  approved  by  the  Ontario  Medical 
Association,  has  enrolled  members  in  14 
federal  government  departments,  including 
the  Department  of  Labour. 

The  plan.  Physicians’  Services  Incor¬ 
porated,  is  complementary  to  those  cover¬ 
ing  hospitalization  expenses.  Sponsored  by 
the  Ontario  Medical  Association,  PSI 
covers  expenses  for  medical  treatment  and 
services  both  in  and  out  of  hospital, 
including  diagnosis,  consultations,  opera¬ 
tions,  anaesthesia,  inoculations  and  testing 
for  eye  glasses,  but  does  not  cover  hospital 
charges. 

To  be  accepted  for  membership  a  group 
has  to  comprise  75  per  cent  of  an  organiza¬ 
tion’s  payroll. 

At  present,  groups  in  the  following  gov¬ 
ernment  departments  have  become  PSI 
members;  Agriculture,  Insurance,  National 
Revenue,  Veterans  Affairs,  Trade  and 
Commerce,  Citizenship  and  Immigration, 
Mines  and  Surveys,  Transport,  and  Labour. 
The  following  government  boards  and 
agencies  have  also  joined  PSI:  Auditor 
General’s  Office,  Treasury  Board,  Unem¬ 
ployment  Insurance  Commission,  Defence 
Research  Board  and  the  Public  Archives. 

PSI  groups  are  also  well  represented  in 
industry,  labour  unions  and  provincial  and 
municipal  corporations,  e.g. ;  Ontario  Hydro- 
Electric  Power  Commission,  Bell  Telephone, 
United  Automobile  Workers,  General 
Motors  and  subsidiaries,  Polymar  Corpora¬ 
tion,  Goodyear,  Firestone,  Ford,  Abitibi 
Power  &  Paper,  Imperial  Oil,  Ontario  Civil 
Servants,  Lever  Bros.,  Canadian  Industries 
Limited,  Dow  Chemical  and  many  other 
large  Ontario  corporations. 


India’s  5-Year  Plan  Aims 
To  Increase  Employment 

The  twin  objectives  of  India’s  second 
Five  Year  Plan  are  to  be  the  provision 
of  new  employment  for  ten  to  twelve 
million  people  and  an  annual  increase  of 
five  per  cent  in  the  national  income.  This 
was  disclosed  at  the  National  Development 
Council  meeting  in  New  Delhi  on  May  6. 

The  meeting  also  approved  the  program 
to  cover  the  whole  of  India  with  National 
Extension  Service  by  the  end  of  the  plan 
period  to  bring  half  the  rural  population 
of  India  under  Community  Projects. 

India’s  Prime  Minister  Nehru,  addressing 
the  council  meeting,  said  that  probably  the 
most  effective  and  most  far-reaching  project 
was  the  one  relating  to  community  develop¬ 
ment. 

Community  Projects,  he  said,  should  be 
the  focal  centres  of  future  planning  so  that 
thej^  could  push  ahead  with  the  second 
Plan  in  many  ways,  for  example,  in  the 
field  of  village  industries.  They  had  to 
undertake  a  program  of  village  and  cottage 
industries  on  a  big  scale  because  of  the 
need  to  provide  employment  and  to  pro¬ 
duce  consumer  goods.  To  achieve  best 
results,  they  should  balance  large-scale 
production  with  cottage  industries. 

A  three-fold  increase  in  welfare  projects 
during  the  second  Five  Year  Plan  period, 
he  said,  had  been  decided  on  by  the  Central 
Social  Welfare  Board. 

The  role  of  labour  in  the  formulation  of 
India’s  second  Five  Year  Plan  was  the 
main  topic  of  the  Indian  Labour  confer¬ 
ence  held  at  Bombay  in  mid-May. 

Indian  Labour  Minister  Khandubhar 
Desai,  addressing  the  conference,  said; 
“The  ideal  of  establishing  a  socialistic 
pattern  of  society  calls  for  greater  creative 
effort  and  ungrudging  sacrifice  on  part  of 
the  rich  and  much  patience  on  part  of  the 
less  fortunate.” 

There  can  be  no  sharing  of  wealth  until 
wealth  is  created,  he  said.  Socialism  can¬ 
not,  therefore,  have  any  real  meaning  until 
the  nation  as  a  whole  decides  to  produce 
more  wealth.  That  is,  he  said,  the  crux  of 
the  whole  problem. 

“One  of  the  grave  problems,”  the  Min¬ 
ister  said,  “that  the  Second  Plan  would  be 
called  upon  to  tackle  was  that  of  unem¬ 
ployment.  Unless  more  vigorous  measures 
were  taken,  the  natural  increase  in  labour 
force  would  get  the  better  of  India’s  modest 
efforts  to  create  employment. 

“I  think,”  he  warned,  “we  should  be  most 
cautious  about  labour-saving  machinery 
which  sacrifices  men  at  the  altar  of 
machines.” 
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On  strikes,  he  said :  “In  a  aemocracy 
based  on  adult  franchise,  strikes  and  lock¬ 
outs  have  not  only  become  outdated  but 
are  positively  harmful  for  the  very  purpose 
for  which  they  are  used.”  He  believed 
“that  in  a  planned  economy  which  we  are 
following  in  this  country,  there  should  be 
no  need  for  any  strikes  or  lockouts  and 
hence  no  justification  for  them”. 

The  Minister  said;  “During  the  period 
of  the  second  Five  Year  Plan  great 
impetus  should  be  given  to  process  of 
mutual  negotiation  and  of  arbitration  or 
adjudication.” 


Milton  Greyg’s  Portrait 
Given  to  JV.B.  University 

A  portrait  of  the  Hon.  Milton  F.  Gregg, 
Minister  of  Labour,  was  presented  to  the 
University  of  New  Brunswick  at  a  ceremony 
on  May  11.  Mr.  Gregg  was  President  of 
the  University  from  1944  to  1947. 

Dr.  Colin  B.  Mackay,  UNB’s  President 
now,  received  the  portrait,  which  was 
painted  by  Lilias  Terrace  Newton,  well- 
known  Canadian  portraitist. 


Proceedings  of  Parliament  of  Labour  Interest 


April  25 

Unemployment  Insurance 

When  questioned  concerning  the  Govern¬ 
ment’s  reply  to  the  Canadian  Congress  of 
Labour  request  for  extension  to  May  31 
of  the  period  for  payment  of  supple¬ 
mentary  benefit,  the  Minister  of  Labour 
stated  he  had  no  reply  to  make  other  than 
that  made  immediate^  before  the  Easter 
recess,  namely,  that  the  whole  matter  had 
received  exhaustive  study,  by  both  the 
Commission  and  the  Government,  and  it 
had  been  decided  to  maintain  the  limiting 
dates  of  January  1-April  15. 

On  April  26,  the  Minister  of  Labour 
moved  the  second  reading  of  Bill  No.  328, 
to  amend  and  consolidate  the  Unemploy¬ 
ment  Insurance  Act. 

Debate  on  the  Bill  was  resumed  on 
May  9. 

Opposition  to  a  reduction  of  the  maximum 
benefit  period  from  51  to  30  weeks  was 
voiced  by  Mrs.  Ellen  Fairclough  (Hamilton 
West)  and  several  other  members. 

The  question  of  permissible  earnings  was 
raised  by  Mrs.  Fairclough,  who  said: 

I  should  like  also  to  make  some  remarks 
with  reference  to  permissible  earnings.  I 
hope  that  when  we  are  in  committee  the 
Minister  will  be  able  to  tell  us  just  what 
type  of  thinking  prompted  the  limitation 
on  a  man  earning  from  $6  to  $8  a  week  to 
earning  more  than  an  additional  $2  a  week 
■while  the  man  who  receives  $30  a  week  is 
to  be  allowed  $13  a  week  in  addition.  Under 
the  old  Act  and  regardless  of  the  benefit 
classification,  a  man  was  permitted  to  earn 
up  to  $2  a  day,  which  frequently  amounted 
to  some  $14  a  week  and  in  the  majority  of 
cases  amounted  to  about  $12  a  week. 

Mrs.  Fairclough  expressed  disappoint¬ 
ment  that  there  was  no  provision  for  the 
appointment  of  a  woman  commissioner. 


This,  she  felt,  should  be  done  even  if  it 
meant  enlargement  of  the  Commission  by 
one  person.  She  would  also  like  to  see 
■wmmen  appointed  to  the  advisory  and 
national  employment  committees  and  to 
boards  of  referees. 

Elmore  Philpott  (Vancouver  South) 
brought  up  the  question  of  disqualification 
from  benefit  of  pregnant  women.  Some 
of  the  most  vexatious  cases  are  those 
arising  out  of  this  disqualification,  he  said: 

It  seems  to  me  that  when  the  Act  was 
framed  in  the  beginning  there  was  some 
justification  for  this  provision,  but  now  that 
we  have  had  12  to  15  years’  experience  of 
the  legislation  in  operation  we  have  learned 
enough  to  establish  that  to  include  pregnant 
women  in  the  benefits  of  unemployment  in¬ 
surance  would  not  cause  any  undue  drain  on 
the  finances  of  the  country  and  would  remove 
what  I  think  is  a  great  human  grievance. 

Other  criticisms  concerned  broadening  of 
the  coverage  to  include  fishermen,  farm 
workers,  workers  in  lumbering  and  logging 
and  hospital  employees;  the  effect  on 
retired  persons  of  the  shorter  benefit 
period ;  inclusion  of  service  personnel  on 
a  contributory  basis ;  establishment  of  a 
higher  category  for  employees  in  the  top 
salaries  group. 

The  various  points  raised  were  noted  by 
the  Minister  of  Labour,  who  said  there 
would  be  an  opportunity  for  closer 
examination  of  the  Bill  when  it  goes  before 
the  Standing  Committee  on  Industrial 
Relations. 

The  Bill  was  then  read  the  second  time 
and  referred  to  the  Standing  Committee  on 
Industrial  Relations. 
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April  27 

Five-day  Week  in  Public  Service 

Commencing  June  1,  1955,  the  five-day 
40-hour  week  is  to  be  extended  to  stationary 
engineers  and  firemen  employed  by  the 
federal  Government,  the  Secretary  of  State 
informed  the  member  for  Winnipeg  North 
Centre,  Stanley  Knowles. 

Implementation  of  the  five-day  week,  he 
further  stated,  wall  not  be  applicable  to 
heating  staffs  in  hospitals,  convalescent 
institutions,  establishments  and  services 
maintained  to  provide  living  accommoda¬ 
tion  or  furnish  messing  facilities,  peniten¬ 
tiaries,  farms,  fish  hatcheries  and  national 
parks,  or  in  centres  where  general  applica¬ 
tion  of  the  five-day  week  has  not  been 
authorized. 

April  28 

Vocational  Training 

When  asked  by  Erhart  Regier  (Burnaby- 
Cociuitlam)  for  assurance  “that  the  federal 
Government  is  not  planning  to  cease 
giving  assistance  to  vocational  training  in 
Canada,”  the  Minister  of  Labour  replied 
that  this  matter  will  be  considered  when 
his  Department’s  estimates  are  before  the 
House.  He  added: 

I  can  assure  hon.  members  at  once  that 
the  Government  and  the  Department  of 
Labour  are  at  present  continuing  in  the  field 
of  vocational  training  exactly  as  they  have 
done  in  recent  years.  The  only  change  that 
has  occurred  during  the  last  12  months  has 
been  that  long-term  agreements  with  the 
provinces  have  expired,  but  we  are  con¬ 
tinuing  in  exactly  the  same  manner  while 
consideration  is  being  given  concerning  their 
renewal. 

April  29 

Unemployment  Assistance 

Questioned  by  the  member  for  Prince 
Albert,  J.  G.  Diefenbaker,  if  the  plan  for 
unemployment  assistance  submitted  to  the 
federal-provincial  conference  as  representing 
the  point  of  view  of  the  Government  will 
go  into  effect  only  if  accepted  by  all  prov¬ 
inces,  or  whether  it  may  be  accepted  by 
one  or  two  provinces  and  not  by  others, 
the  Prime  Minister  said : 

There  has  been  no  consideration  given  to 
the  matter  of  whether  it  would  be  accepted 
by  one  or  two  and  not  by  the  others.  It 
is  a  plan  which  is  put  forward  in  an  effort 
to  try  not  to  distinguish  between  persons  in 
need  who  might  be  considered  by  some  as 
employable  and  by  others  as  unemployable, 
and  to  have  the  same  authorities  dealing 
with  all  those  in  need  regardless  of  whether 
they  should  be  considered  as  employable  or 
unemployable.  It  has  not  reached  the  point 
yet  where  an  answer  could  be  given  to  the 
hon.  gentleman’s  question.  That  would 


depend  upon  the  feeling  of  those  attending 
the  conference  and  representing  all  the 
provinces. 

“What  is  the  Dominion’s  attitude?”  Mr. 
Diefenbaker  inquired,  to  which  the  Prime 
Minister  replied: 

The  Dominion’s  attitude  is  that  it  would 
like  to  see  a  system  established  and  admin¬ 
istered  by  local  authorities  which  would 
avoid  the  situation  which  has  existed  of 
saying  this  is  one’s  responsibility  and  that 
is  another’s  responsibility;  to  try  to  remove 
the  inconvenience  to  the  individual  resulting 
from  diverging  views  about  the  question  of 
responsibility  and  have  a  concrete  formula 
that  where  there  was  a  real  need  help  would 
be  extended,  and  that  it  wmuld  not  be  the 
concern  of  the  applicant  as  to  who  was  going 
to  provide  ultimately  w'hat  was  paid  to  help 
him  or  in  what  proportion. 

May  3 

Industrial  Status  of  Women 

Mrs.  Ellen  L.  Fairclough  asked  the 
Minister  of  Labour  if  Government  policy 
has  changed  in  regard  to  the  principle  of 
ecpial  pay  for  equal  work  and,  if  so,  if 
it  is  the  intention  to  introduce  appropriate 
legislation  this  session. 

The  Minister’s  reply  was  that  an 
announcement  wull  be  made  if  and  when 
the  Government  changes  its  position. 

May  6 

Small  Loans  Act 

H.  R.  Argue,  member  for  Assiniboia, 
moved  the  second  reading  of  a  Bill  to 
amend  the  Small  Loans  Act. 

The  Amendment,  if  passed,  would  have 
the  effect  of  reducing  the  maximum  interest 
rate  that  may  be  charged  by  small  loan 
companies  from  two  per  cent  to  one  per 
cent  per  month,  and  to  make  the  maximum 
ceiling  one  per  cent  per  month  for  the 
whole  period  over  which  the  loan  may  be 
repaid. 

May  9 

Vocational  Training  Assistance  in  N.S. 

Questioned  by  S.  R.  Balcom  (Halifax) 
as  to  the  contribution  made  by  the  federal 
Government  in  1954  towards  vocational 
training  in  Nova  Scotia,  the  Minister  of 
Labour  replied: 

Federal  government  contributions  in  respect 
of  programs  operated  under  the  Vocational 
Training  Act  in  Nova  Scotia  for  the  fiscal 
year  1953-54:  Training  of  unemployed, 
$76,741.15:  youth  training,  including  student 
aid,  $39,099.37;  training  for  the  armed 
forces,  $5,917.63;  training  of  workers  for 
defence  indiustries,  $56,947.26;  apprentice 
training,  $47,312.60;  assistance  to  vocational 
schools,  annual  allotment,  $119,559.39;  voca¬ 
tional  correspondence  courses,  $309.  Com¬ 
plete  figures  for  fiscal  year  1954-55  are  not 
yet  available. 
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Jobs  Created  by  Plant  Expansion 

during  First  Quarter  of  1955 

At  least  8,000  new  jobs  created  by  manufacturing  plant  expansion  in 
first  quarter  of  1955  compared  with  11,000  in  same  period  last  year 


In  the  first  quarter  of  1955,  less  expan¬ 
sion  was  reported  in  Canadian  manufac¬ 
turing  industries  than  in  the  first  quarter 
of  1954.  This  is  in  line  with  the  trend 
of  moderate  yearly  declines  in  expansion 
(including  new  plants,  plant  extensions  and 
new  rental  facilities)  in  evidence  since  the 
peak  in  1952. 

The  plant  expansion  survey  by  the 
Economics  and  Research  Branch  of  the 
Department  of  Labour  indicates  that  new 
facilities  requiring  8,000  workers  had  been 
confirmed  during  the  first  three  months  of 
this  year,  compared  with  11,000  during  the 
same  period  last  year.  Previous  surveys 
have  shown  that  more  than  half  the  new 
jobs  to  be  created  in  the  j^ear  are  reported 
by  the  end  of  the  first  quarter. 

Although  total  reciuirements  for  staffing 
new  facilities  were  smaller  this  year,  two 
of  the  industries  surveyed  indicated  higher 
requirements.  Four,  however,  expected 
their  requirements  to  be  considerably 
smaller  and  the  remainder  estimated  them 
at  about  the  same  figure  as  last  year. 

Industrial  Distribution 

The  industrial  distribution  of  new  jobs 
so  far  in  1955,  as  in  1954,  is  broader  than 
during  1952  and  1953,  when  75  per  cent 
resulted  from  expansion  in  four  indus¬ 
tries:  chemical  products,  electrical  appa¬ 
ratus,  iron  and  steel  products  and  trans¬ 
portation  equipment  manufacturing.  In 
1954  and  the  first  quarter  of  1955,  these 
industries  accounted  for  only  about  40  per 
cent  of  the  new  jobs  created. 

Slightly  more  new  jobs  are  expected  in 
the  textile  industry  so  far  this  year. 
Expansion  has  been  limited  in  this  indus¬ 
try  in  recent  years  because  of  market 
conditions  for  textile  products.  Synthetic 
textiles  manufacturing,  however,  has 
expanded  considerably  and  it  is  expected 
that  at  least  one  major  expansion  project 
will  be  completed  in  this  segment  of  the 
textile  industry  in  1955. 

The  transportation  equipment  indus¬ 
tries  created  more  jobs  through  expansion 
between  1948  and  1954  than  any  other 


industry  group,  largely  because  a  number 
of  the  defence  associated  industries  are 
included  in  this  classification.  Nearly  80 
per  cent  of  the  estimated  29,000  new  jobs 
created  in  these  industries  during  this 
period  became  available  in  1952  and  1953, 
following  the  increase  in  defence  expendi¬ 
tures  occasioned  by  the  outbreak  of  the 
Korean  War.  About  65  per  cent  of  the 
expansion  was  in  Ontario. 

At  least  16,400  additional  workers  were 
required  in  this  group  of  industries  in  1952 
as  the  result  of  plant  expansion,  and  6,600 
in  1953.  After  defence  expenditures  levelled 
off,  the  number  dropped  sharply  to  1,300  in 
1954.  To  date,  at  least  1,300  new  jobs  are 
reported  for  this  3"ear  but  most  of  these 
will  be  in  the  automobile  industry. 

The  electrical  apparatus  industry, 

another  fast-growing  industry,  created  at 
least  15,000  new  jobs  between  1948  and 
1954.  About  half  this  total  became  avail¬ 
able  during  the  period  of  high  defence 
production.  The  survey  indicates  a  sharp 
decline  for  1955,  only  400  new  jobs  being 
expected  to  date,  compared  with  1,600  at 
the  same  time  last  year.  Much  of  the 
expansion  in  1954  resulted  from  the  rising 
level  of  sales  of  television  sets.  Although 
the  sales  have  continued  to  rise,  existing 
facilities  have  been  made  more  adequate 
and  the  rate  of  expansion  has  diminished. 

Expansion  is  also  decreasing  in  the  iron 
and  steel  products  industry.  In  the  first 
quarter  this  year,  800  new  jobs  were 
reported,  compared  with  1,700  during  the 
same  period  last  year.  Between  1948  and 
1954,  this  industry  group  created  18,400  new 
jobs,  more  than  7,000  of  which  became 
available  in  1952  and  1953.  Last  year,  2,250 
new  jobs  were  created  despite  a  decline 
in  employment  of  10  per  cent  from  the 
1953  level.  It  should  be  pointed  out,  how¬ 
ever,  that  on  the  average  the  new  jobs 
created  in  one  year  are  the  result  of  invest¬ 
ment  in  new  plant  facilities  made  the 
preceding  year.  The  reduced  level  of 
investment  for  new  facilities  in  1954  is 
being  reflected  in  the  reduced  requirements 
for  additional  workers  this  year. 
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Regional  Distribution 

The  regional  distribution  of  new  jobs  also 
appears  to  be  changing  slightly.  Expan¬ 
sion  continues  to  be  limited  in  the  Atlantic 
region  but  the  Quebec  region  in  the  first 
quarter  this  year  accounted  for  17  per  cent 
of  the  new  job  total,  compared  with  22  per 
cent  at  the  same  time  last  year.  Fifty-six 
per  cent  of  the  new  jobs  are  in  Ontario, 
compared  with  48  per  cent  in  1954,  and 
eight  per  cent  are  in  the  Prairie  region, 
compared  with  13  per  cent  last  year.  The 
Pacific  region  claims  14  per  cent  of  the 
total  so  far,  compared  with  13  per  cent  in 
1954. 

Allowing  for  about  a  year’s  lag  between 
investment  in  new  manufacturing  facilities 
and  their  staffing,  the  quantity  of  new  jobs 
created  each  year  has  reflected  closely  the 


general  economic  situation  in  Canada. 
Following  the  outbreak  of  the  Korean  War, 
many  new  facilities  were  required  and  it 
was  between  1951  and  1953  that  56  per  cent 
of  the  128,000  new  jobs  created  in  the 
1948-1954  period  became  available.  The 
slackening-off  in  economic  activity  after 
mid-1953  began  showing  up  in  the  diminish¬ 
ing  requirements  for  the  staffing  of  new 
facilities  in  1954  and  is  continuing  to  be 
reflected  in  the  much  lower  new  job  total 
so  far  this  year.  It  is  still  too  early  to 
determine  what  influence  the  recent  pick-up 
in  economic  activity  will  have  on  expan¬ 
sion  of  manufacturing  facilities  this  year. 
Even  if  a  new  burst  of  expansion  does 
occur  in  1955,  the  demand  for  workers 
to  staff  the  new  facilities  will  not  be  felt 
until  1956. 


13*^  Annual  Conference  of  the 

Personnel  Association  of  Toronto 

Government  economist  forecasts  future  business  prospects  and  problems 
and  TLC  President  outlines  the  aims  and  ideals  of  Canadian  workers 


Canada’s  economic  growth  will  be  some¬ 
what  slower  than  it  has  been  in  recent 
years  and  recessionary  influences,  if  and 
when  they  appear,  will  be  more  difficult  to 
deal  with  than  they  have  been  in  the  post¬ 
war  period,  0.  J.  Firestone,  Economic 
Adviser  to  the  Department  of  Trade  and 
Commerce,  told  the  13th  annual  conference 
of  the  Personnel  Association  of  Toronto, 
held  in  that  city  April  21  to  22. 

Another  speaker  at  the  conference  whose 
remarks  are  of  interest  to  labour  was 
Claude  Jodoin,  President  of  the  Trades  and 
Labour  Congress  of  Canada.  Mr.  Jodoin 
told  the  meeting  about  his  organization’s 
goals  and  suggested  that  the  corporations 
represented  at  the  conference  co-operate 
with  labour  in  trying  to  have  the  Canadian 
workers’  ideals  realized.  Other  prominent 
speakers  were  L.  A.  Forsyth,  President  of 
Dominion  Steel  and  Coal  Corporation  Ltd., 
who  spoke  on  energy  and  the  power 
deriving  from  it,  and  Jules  J.  Justin,  of 
Presentations  of  Canada  Limited,  whose 
address  was  titled  “How  to  Arbitrate  the 
Grievance  Case”. 

O.  J.  Firestone 

Mr.  Firestone  pointed  out  several  factors 
fvhich  he  believed  would  contribute  to  a 
reduced  economic  growth  in  the  next 


several  years  compared  with  the  period 
1945-53.  These  included:  the  absence  of 
any  backlogs  of  unfilled  civilian  orders 
sufficiently  large  to  keep  industry  going  for 
several  months,  the  reduced  effect  of 
rearmament  as  “a  particularly  stimulating 
force  in  the  Canadian  economy  assuming 
no  world  war  or  no  further  deterioration 
in  international  relations”,  a  slower  rate  of 
population  growth  and  family  formation 
and  increased  external  and  internal  com¬ 
petition  for  Canadian  industry  from  foreign 
producers. 

Mr.  Firestone  said  he  had  “great  con¬ 
fidence  in  the  ability  of  the  Canadian 
economy  to  continue  on  its  road  of 
expansion”  but  added  that  “if  we  are 
realistic  enough  we  have  to  admit  that  we 
are  likely  to  face  greater  difficulties  in 
achieving  continuing  economic  expansion 
over  the  next  several  years  than  we  did 
face  for  most  of  the  post-war  period”. 

Turning  to  the  “decade  that  will  follow”, 
Mr.  Firestone  indicated  several  factors  that 
“suggest  a  more  rapid  rate  of  expansion”. 
Among  these,  he  cited  the  higher  rate  of 
population  growth  and  family  formation 
expected  in  the  mid-sixties  arising  from  the 
record  number  of  children  born  during  the 
war  and  in  the  immediate  post-war  period. 
The  government  economist  said  that  more 
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families  and  more  children  “will  have  the 
effect  of  increasing  significantly  the  size  of 
the  domestic  market,  from  baby  carriages 
to  motor  cars,  from  new  homes  to  added 
school  and  hospital  facilities”. 

Turning  to  the  problem  of  adjustments 
Canadian  industry  must  now  meet,  Mr. 
Firestone  suggested  the  following:  develop¬ 
ment  of  measures  designed  to  stabilize  farm 
income  and  to  facilitate  exports  of  farm 
machinery  on  credit  “where  the  risk  factors 
encountered  are  reasonable”;  tighter  anti¬ 
dumping  regulations  in  such  industries  as 
textiles  and  electrical  equipment;  “the 
concerted  efforts”  of  management  and 
labour  to  cut  costs,  increase  efficiency, 
create  new  designs  and  develop  new 
markets;  and  the  “growing  realization”  of 
business  and  labour  that  increased  costs 
cannot  be  passed  on  to  the  consumers  at 
all  times. 

Noting  that  unemployment  increased  in 
1954  when  both  the  foreign  and  the 
domestic  markets  contracted  as  the  labour 
force  and  the  economy’s  productive  capacity 
expanded,  Mr.  Firestone  said  that  as  long 
as  markets  kept  on  expanding  “in  line 
with  our  increasing  capacity  to  produce,” 
a  continuing  high  level  of  employment  can 
be  achieved  without  being  accompanied  by 
any  relative  rise  in  the  level  of  unem¬ 
ployment. 

The  problem  of  increasing  our  markets 
as  our  productive  capacity  expands  “is  the 
challenge  Canadians  are  facing,”  Mr.  Fire¬ 
stone  said.  He  added  that  in  this  country 
many  projects  are  necessary  which  can 
absorb  this  increasing  productivity.  Among 
these  he  cited  housing,  roads,  schools, 
hospitals,  the  preservation  and  develop¬ 
ment  of  our  natural  resources,  transporta¬ 
tion  facilities  and  assistance  to  “less 
fortunate”  countries. 

Expressing  the  opinion  that  business 
prospects  for  1955  are  encouraging,  Mr. 
Firestone  concluded  by  stating  that  “a 
slowing  down  in  the  rate  of  economic 
expansion  does  not  necessarily  mean  an 
increase  in  unemployment.  It  can  bring 
a  decline  in  unemployment  if  sensible 
policies  are  pursued  and  the  national  and 
international  climate  is  favourable”. 

Claude  Jod®in 

Suggesting  that  corporations  work  with 
labour  in  trying  to  have  the  ideals  of 
workers  in  Canada  realized,  Claude  Jodoin, 
President  of  the  Trades  and  Labour  Con¬ 
gress  of  Canada,  outlined  to  delegates  the 
various  goals  sought  by  the  TLC.  He  pointed 
out  that  the  Congress,  representing  more 
than  600,000  workers,  was  the  largest  single 


organized  group  of  producers  and  the  largest 
single  group  of  consumers  in  the  country. 

In  the  field  of  social  security,  the  TLC 
seeks  a  government  subsidized  contributory 
national  health  insurance  scheme,  low- 
rental  housing  and  slum  clearance,  the  TLC 
head  said. 

Supporting  the  goal  of  an  increased 
population  for  Canada,  Mr.  Jodoin  called 
for  planned  immigration  and  the  establish¬ 
ment  of  an  immigration  commission  repre¬ 
sentative  of  management,  labour  and 
government.  He  said  “immigration  that  is 
not  planned  and  bears  no  relation  to 
national  development  needs  causes  only 
harm  to  the  newcomer  and  to  those  who 
are  already  here  and  especially  to  those 
out  of  a  job  or  on  short  time”.  The  TLC 
President  called  for  a  restriction  on  all 
immigration  during  the  winter  and  off¬ 
season  months. 

In  the  field  of  labour  relations  Mr. 
Jodoin  urged  amendment  of  the  British 
North  America  Act  so  that  the  provisions 
of  the  Industrial  Relations  and  Disputes 
Investigation  Act  would  be  applicable  in 
all  provinces,  the  mandatory  check-off  of 
union  dues  when  proper  authorization  is 
made  by  the  recognized  bargaining  agent, 
and  the  inclusion  of  federal  government 
employees  under  the  labour  code  with  the 
right  to  bargain  collectively. 

Enactment  by  Parliament  of  a  Bill  of 
Rights,  guaranteeing  freedom  of  speech, 
freedom  of  religion,  freedom  of  press  and 
other  means  of  communication,  the  right 
of  lawful  assembly,  association  and  organi¬ 
zation,  freedom  from  interference  with 
private  life,  home,  family  or  correspond¬ 
ence,  freedom  from  arbitrary  arrest  or 
detention  and  the  right  to  be  informed  of 
any  charges  that  may  be  made  against  an 
individual,  was  urged  by  Mr.  Jodoin.  He 
said  that  the  Congress  holds  that  these 
rights  should  be  enjoyed  by  every  citizen 
of  Canada,  without  any  distinction  based 
on  race,  religion  or  sex. 

Among  the  other  Congress  objectives  out¬ 
lined  by  the  President  were : — • 

Appointment  of  a  Prices  Spreads  Com¬ 
mittee  to  inquire  into  all  factors  affecting 
the  retail  prices  of  food,  clothing  and 
other  household  goods. 

Availability  of  federal  financial  aid  to  all 
provinces. 

Nationalization  of  public  utilities. 

Adequate  protection  against  the  dumping 
of  goods  in  Canada. 

Government  encouragement  of  and 
assistance  in  the  development  of  natural 
resources. 

An  immediate  program  of  public  works, 
(Continued  on  page  652) 
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From  The  Labour  Gazette,  June  1905 



50  Years  Ago  This  Month 

Lever  Brothers  introduce  retirement  and  death  benefit  plan  financed 
solely  by  employer  for  employees  with  15  years’  service--on  January  1, 
1905.  Payments  could  stop  to  persons  "addicted  to  intemperance" 


A  retirement  and  death  benefit  plan, 
financed  solely  by  the  employer  and 
covering  all  male  and  female  workers  and 
the  widows  and  children  of  deceased 
employees,  was  introduced  on  January  1, 
1905,  by  Lever  Brothers  Limited,  Toronto. 
An  article  in  the  June  1905  issue  of 
The  Labour  Gazette  describes  the  scheme. 

Canadian  employees  of  the  firm  were  not 
immediately  eligible  for  benefits  from  the 
fund  as  operations  in  Canada  had  been 
established  for  only  five  years  and  pay¬ 
ments  were  to  be  made  only  to  those  with 
15  or  more  years’  service. 

Under  the  provisions  of  the  fund,  every 
employee  retiring  after  at  least  15  years’ 
service  at  age  65  if  a  male,  and  55  if  a 
female,  was  to  receive  a  yearly  pension 
equal  to  l-60th  of  his  last  year’s  salary  or 
wages  multiplied  by  the  number  of  years’ 
service,  including  the  period  before  the 
establishment  of  the  fund,  but  not  to 
exceed  $1,500  a  3mar.  Thus  the  worker 
receiving  $500  a  year  who  retired  at  age 
65  after  30  years’  service  was  paid  a  yearly 
pension  of  $250. 

On  the  death  of  an  employee  after  at 
least  15  years’  service,  or  on  the  death  of 
a  retired  worker,  the  trustees  of  the 
pension  fund  were  entitled  to  pay  to  the 
widow  a  yearly  allowance  of  l-120th  of 
the  deceased’s  salary  multiplied  by  the 
number  of  years’  service,  and  to  each 
surviving  child  under  17  (but  not  exceed¬ 
ing  five  in  number)  one-fifth  of  the  widow’s 
allowance.  Thus,  the  widow  of  a  deceased 
employee  (whether  or  not  retired)  who 
had  30  years’  service  and  earned  $500  per 
annum  was  eligible  to  receive  an  annual 
allowance  for  herself  of  $125  and  $25  for 
each  child. 

The  plan  also  made  provision  for 
employees  who  were  forced  to  retire 
through  injury  or  ill-health  and  the  widows 
and  surviving  children  of  any  such  workers 
who  were  retired  because  of  conditions 
beyond  their  control  were  also  provided 
for  in  the  scheme. 

One  of  the  pension  fund  clauses  empow¬ 
ered  the  trustees  to  stop  payments  “to 
persons  addicted  to  intemperance  or  guilty 
of  improper  conduct,  or  to  persons  who 
have  received  compensation  under  the 


Employers’  Liability  or  Workmen’s  Com¬ 
pensation  Acts,  unless  the  trustees  shall 
consider  such  compensation  inadequate”. 

Another  clause  stated  that  “the  right  of 
the  companj"  to  deal  with  their  employees 
is  to  remain  unfettered  and  the  establish¬ 
ment  of  the  fund  is  not  to  be  regarded  as 
relieving  employees  of  their  duty  to 
provide  for  old  age  or  incapacity  or  for 
those  dependent  on  them,  as  their  means 
may  permit”. 

May  registered  one  of  the  smallest 
number  of  labour  disputes  of  the  year  and 
in  no  part  of  the  country  were  industrial 
conditions  “seriously  affected  by  them  for 
more  than  a  few  days”,  the  Gazette 
reported  in  its  monthly  appraisal  of  the 
industrial  scene.  The  Gazette  said  that  a 
noticeable  feature  was  the  decline  in  the 
number  of  serious  disputes  in  the  building 
trades,  only  three  having  been  reported  in 
existence  as  against  12  in  May  1904. 

The  total  number  of  disputes  in  existence 
during  May  was  12  compared  with  11  in 
April  and  31  in  May  1904.  About  32 
establishments  and  557  workers  were 
directly  affected  and  about  15  firms  and  166 
employees  indirectly  affected.  Including 
one  dispute  which  began  before  May  1, 
there  were  in  all  49  firms  and  868  workers 
affected  directly  and  indirectly  by  trade 
disputes  during  the  month,  the  Gazette 
reported. 

The  approximate  loss  of  time  to  employees 
during  the  month  was  estimated  at  10,100 
working  days,  an  increase  of  950  compared 
with  the  previous  month  but  a  decrease  of 
22,958  compared  with  May  1904. 

Meat  price  increases  in  numerous  locali¬ 
ties  in  Ontario  and  Quebec  were  reported 
in  the  monthly  review  of  the  cost  of  living 
in  the  country.  The  price  of  bread  also 
increased  in  certain  areas,  e.g.,  from  three 
to  four  cents  a  loaf  in  Guelph,  Ont.  Farm 
produce  continued  to  remain  firm  in  price 
while  the  wholesale  price  of  sugar  and  rice 
declined  in  a  large  portion  of  the  country. 

Housing  was  reported  to  still  be  very 
difficult  for  workers  to  obtain,  particu¬ 
larly  in  Moncton,  N.B.  The  shortage  was 
reported  unimproved  in  Toronto,  Hamilton, 
Galt  and  other  Ontario  municipalities. 
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International 
Labonr  Organization 

Director-General’s  Annual  Report 

ILO  Director-General  David  A.  Morse  raises  questions  for  discussion 
at  Organization’s  38th  Conference  this  month,  reports  that  increasing 
acceptance  of  unions  results  in  improved  co-operation  in  some  places 


New  industrial  problems  likely  to  result 
from  further  technological  developments  in 
industry  and  a  recommendation  that  an 
international  discussion  be  held  on  ways 
and  means  to  create  a  more  effective 
relationship  between  w’orkers  and  employers 
were  prominent  features  of  the  annual 
report  of  the  International  Labour  Organi¬ 
zation’s  Director-General,  David  A.  Morse. 
Mr.  hlorse’s  report  raises  questions  for 
delegates  to  discuss  at  the  Organization’s 
38th  conference  in  Geneva  this  month. 
The  Conference  opened  June  1. 

The  Minister  of  Labour,  Hon.  Milton  F. 
Gregg,  is  attending  the  Conference  and 
Canada  is  represented  by  the  following 
delegation : — 

Government  Members:  A.  H.  Brown, 
Deputy  Minister  of  Labour,  Government 
Delegate  and  Head  of  the  Delegation; 
Paul  Goulet,  Assistant  to  the  Deputy 
Minister  and  Director  of  the  ILO  Branch, 
Department  of  Labour,  Government  Dele¬ 
gate;  Hector  Allard,  Canadian  Permanent 
Delegate  to  the  European  Office  of  the 
L’nited  Nations,  Alternate  Government 
Delegate;  and  Ian  Campbell,  National 
Co-ordinator,  Civilian  Rehabilitation 
Branch,  Department  of  Labour;  C.  R. 
Ford,  Assistant  Director,  Canadian  Voca¬ 
tional  Training  Branch,  Department  of 
Labour;  and  Dr.  J.  W.  Willard,  Director, 
Research  Division,  Department  of  National 
Health  and  Welfare,  all  Advisers  to  the 
Government  Delegates. 

Worker  Members:  Andrew  V.  Cooper, 
Executive  Board  Member,  United  Brother¬ 
hood  of  Carpenters  and  Joiners  of  America 
(AFL-TLC),  Worker  Delegate;  John 
Brady,  United  Automobile  Workers  of 
America  (CIO-CCL);  S.  M.  Hodgson, 
Vice-president,  District  No.  1,  International 
Woodworkers  of  America  (CIO-CCL); 
J.  G.  McLean,  Member,  National  Legis¬ 
lative  Committee  (Canada),  International 
Railway  Brotherhood;  Jean  Marchand, 
General  Secretary,  Canadian  and  Catholic 
Confederation  of  Labour;  and  Albert 
Mayer,  President,  Saskatchewan  Civil 
Service  Association,  all  Advisers  to  the 
Worker  Delegate. 


Employer  Members:  A.  W.  Campbell, 
Vice-president  and  Secretary,  Canadian 
Westinghouse  Co.,  Limited,  Employer 
Delegate;  G.  C.  Bernard,  Manager,  Ontario 
Division,  Canadian  Manufacturers’  Associa¬ 
tion;  J.  A.  Brass,  General  Secretary, 
Railway  Association  of  Canada;  S.  M. 
Gossage,  Assistant  Manager  (Personnel), 
Canadian  Pacific  Railway  Company;  J. 
Arthur  Lapres,  Assistant  to  the  President, 
H.  J.  O’Connell  Co.,  Limited;  W.  J. 
McNally,  Manager,  Policy  Department, 
Canadian  Chamber  of  Commerce,  Repre¬ 
sentative  of  the  Employers’  Committee  on 
the  ILO;  all  Advisers  to  the  Employer 
Delegate. 

Mr.  F.  J.  McKendy  of  the  Economics 
and  Research  Branch,  Department  of 
Labour,  is  Secretary  to  the  Delegation 
while  Hon.  A.  E.  Skaling,  Minister  of 
Labour,  New  Brunswick,  is  accompanying 
the  Canadian  delegation  as  an  observer. 

The  Report 

Referring  to  the  increasing  growth  and 
development  of  industry,  Mr.  Morse  said; 
“Many  of  the  skilled  crafts  of  the  past  are 
declining  in  relative  importance  as  new 
opportunities — especially  for  white-collar 
w’orkers,  technicians,  supervisors  and  engi¬ 
neers — are  opening  up.”  He  added  that 
though  60  per  cent  of  the  world’s  popula¬ 
tion  still  earns  its  living  from  hunting, 
fishing  and  agriculture,  from  two-thirds  to 
four-fifths  of  the  workers  in  the  more 
advanced  countries  are  now  engaged  in 
non-agricultural  occupations. 

The  Director-General  said  that  he  did 
not  feel  that  good  industrial  relations  could 
be  attained  through  legislation  alone  but 
depended  in  the  long  run  on  the  efforts 
of  the  two  most  interested  parties — the 
w'orkers  and  the  employers.  In  this  con¬ 
nection  he  said; 

Widening  recognition  that  rising  produc¬ 
tivity  is  essential  for  raising  standards  of 
material  prosperity  has  been  responsible  for 
a  perceptible  shift  of  emphasis  in  labour- 
management  relations  towards  “collective 
thinking  rather  than  conflicting  bargaining”. 
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For  in  the  last  analysis  efforts  to  develop 
higher  productivity  depend  very  largely  on 
improved  co-operation  -within  industry 
bet-sveen  management  and  the  various 
categories  of  -workers  concerned  and  their 
organizations. 

This  is  perhaps  the  most  urgent  _  and 
important  single  area  requiring  joint 
endeavour  in  the  years  to  come. 

Referring  to  predictions  that  a  second 
industrial  revolution  is  beginning,  Mr. 
Morse  took  note  of  the  introduction  to 
industiy  of  machines  that  operate  factories 
and  which  are  controlled  very  largely  by 
automatic  means. 

“Improved  technology  and  changes  in 
social  outlook  are  giving  us,”  Mr.  Morse 
said,  “the  possibility  of  raising  our  sights. 
Yet  I  am  often  struck  by  the  singular  lack 
of  interest  in  the  social  and  human 
problems  of  industry  combined  with 
uncertainty  as  to  what  might  be  done 
about  them”.  He  declared  that,  to  some 
extent,  political  tension  and  economic 
stability  have  tended  to  divert  attention 
from  social  and  labour  problems.  But,  he 
continued : 

I  am  persuaded  that  the  only  sound 
approach  is  rather  to  focus  attention  on 
these  problems  as  one  fundamental  cause  of 
instability  and  tension  and  to  redouble 
efforts  to  meet  them  with  foresight,  under¬ 
standing  and  efEciency,  and  with  a  particular 
emphasis  on  strengthening  the  human 
foundations  for  good  teamwork  within  in¬ 
dustry  and  for  the  increased  production  and 
productivity  which  must  underlie  any  lasting 
improvements  in  labour  and  social  standards. 

Referring  to  the  United  States  and,  to 
a  lesser  degree,  many  European  countries, 
Mr.  Morse  pointed  to  the  growth  of  a 
salary-earning  class  in  the  service  indus¬ 
tries  and  of  white-collar  jobs  in  manu¬ 
facturing  and  suggested  that  this  contains 
“a  good  part  of  the  answer  to  those  who 
fear  that  machines  take  the  bread  out  of 
men’s  mouths”. 

Continuing  his  appraisal  of  the  growth 
of  a  class  of  technicians  in  industry,  the 
ILO  official  cited  the  United  States,  where 
the  size  of  the  foreman  group  had  in¬ 
creased  by  60  per  cent  between  1940  and 
1950,  and  Sweden,  where  the  number  of 
salaried  employees  has  increased  live-fold 
between  1915  and  1950. 


In  view  of  the  more  complicated  pro¬ 
cesses  now  being  introduced  into  industry 
and  the  need  for  more  specialized  and 
highly  trained  workers,  Mr.  Morse  empha¬ 
sized  the  necessity  for  a  well-educated 
labour  force.  In  this  instance  he  mentioned 
the  use  of  vocational  guidance  services  and 
aptitude  testing.  These,  he  said,  were  being 
used  in  such  countries  as  Brazil,  Greece, 
Israel  and  Indonesia  which  were  in  the 
process  of  becoming  industrialized. 

Mr.  Morse  said  that  about  half  the 
ILO’s  total  technical  assistance,  program  is 
made  up  of  projects  aimed  at  helping 
governments  to  develop  or  improve  facili¬ 
ties  in  the  youth  training  field.  He  added: 
“The  continuing  demand  for  new  skills 
seems  to  make  certain  types  of  skill 
shortage  a  continuing  and  world-wide 
problem”. 

Turning  to  labour-relations,  the  Director- 
General  said  that  in  certain  countries 
opposition  to  the  growth  of  trade  unions 
is  becoming  “increasingly  rare”.  He  con¬ 
tinued:  “There  has  been  an  equally  signifi¬ 
cant  evolution  in  the  attitude  of  trade 
unions,  manifested  by  an  increased  concern 
for  the  national  economic  health  and  by 
an  increasing  comprehension  of  the  need 
for  greater  industrial  productivity  as  a 
condition  for  continuous  social  progress. 
This  modification  of  outlook  on  the  part 
of  the  wage-earners  has  tended  to 
widen  the  area  of  concerted  action  with 
employers”. 

Reiterating  his  opinion  that  good  indus¬ 
trial  relations  cannot  be  attained  through 
legislation  alone,  Mr.  Morse  called  for 
more  study  on  the  “human  problems  in 
industry”.  He  said  that  as  industrialization 
proceeds,  workers  and  productive  opera¬ 
tions  will  tend  to  be  concentrated  in 
relatively  larger  units  and  that  as  the 
contribution  of  each  individual  becomes 
more  specialized  and  limited,  contacts  with 
management  and  often  with  trade  unions 
will  become  more  remote,  more  formal  and 
more  impersonal. 

Mr.  Morse  stressed  the  particular  needs 
of  the  underdeveloped  countries,  in  most 
of  which,  he  said,  “the  human  factors  in 
the  industrialization  process  are  still  far 
from  being  adequately  recognized”. 


Personnel  Association  of  Toronto 

(Continued  from  -page  649) 

At  the  annual  election  of  officers, 
Gordon  F.  Harrison  was  elected  President. 
Mr.  Harrison  is  Director  of  the  Industrial 


Relations  Department  of  the  John  Inglis 
Co.  Limited  and  English  Electric  Company 
of  Canada  Limited. 
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Both  management  and  labour  at  the  firm 
of  John  Wyeth  &  Brother  (Canada) 
Limited  in  Walkerville,  Ont.,  believe  that 
labour-management  committees  are  vital  to 
business.  Raymond  Meredith,  President  of 
Local  368,  United  Gas,  Coke  and  Chemical 
Workers  of  America  (CIO),  the  bargaining 
agent,  said: — 

“Employee-management  groups  are  a 
vital  necessity  to  business.  There  is  a  gap 
between  labour  and  management,  apart 
from  the  signed  working  agreement,  that 
requires  attention. 

“Any  employee-management  committee 
works  outside  the  union  contract,  although 
it  is  important  that  a  union  officer  be  a 
part  of  this  committee.  Members  consist 
of  elected  plant  employees  representing  the 
many  departments  of  the  company. 
Participation  in  these  groups  gives  them 
a  feeling  of  being  vital  to  plant  operation, 
and  the  harmonious  relationship  thus 
created  is  amazing.” 

Speaking  for  management,  Gordon  Gray, 
President  and  General  Manager  of  the  firm, 
said ; — 

“The  labour-management  group  in  the 
Wyeth  organization  is  knowm  as  our  opera¬ 
tional  committee.  It  was  formed  and 
began  its  activities  back  in  February  1944. 
We  are  intensely  proud  of  all  the  people 
who  have  served  so  well  in  its  activities 
during  the  past  11  years  to  produce  its  fine 
record  of  accomplishments. 

“The  efforts  of  the  group  are  widely 
diversified,  but  each  phase  is  considered 
very  important.  Certainly  many  of  the 
results  are  not  measurable  in  cold  dollars 
and  cents,  but  they  are  strikingly  apparent 
in  the  warmth  of  ever-improving  morale 
and  human  relations — the  priceless  assets 
of  any  industrial  organization.” 

*  * 

Writing  in  the  Casco  Kernel,  employee 
publication  of  the  Canada  Starch  Com¬ 
pany,  Limited,  Cardinal,  Ont.,  Cecil 
Crow'der,  an  official  of  Local  483,  Retail. 
Wholesale  and  Department  Store  Union 
(CIO-CCL)  has  said  that  plant  safety 
depends  on  teamwork. 

The  labour-management  committee  at 
the  Canada  Starch  plant  has  been  doing 
excellent  work,  especially  in  the  field  of 


safety,  and  Mr.  Crowder’s  statement  pro¬ 
vides  an  example  of  the  importance  of 
safety  to  the  man  on  the  job.  He  said 
in  part: — 

“It  is  part  of  our  Cardinal  tradition  to 
work  together,  to  help  the  other  fellow 
out.  You  can  call  it  teamwork,  being  a 
good  neighbour,  sportsmanship,  or  the 
buddy  system — but  it  is  the  way  we  get 
things  done  smoothly  and  quickly. 

“Teamwork  keeps  production  high  at  the 
plant.  In  fact,  it  is  teamwork — between 
employees  and  management — that  has 
pushed  production  in  the  nation  to  an  all- 
time  high.  Well,  teamwork  prevents  acci¬ 
dents,  too.  Teamwork  for  safety  can  push 
accidents  down  to  an  all-time  low.  All  we 
have  to  do  is  think  of  the  other  fellow’s 
safety  as  well  as  our  own.  It  is  just  a 
matter  of  good  citizenship  and  good 
sportsmanship.” 

*  *  * 

“Third  Dimension,”  a  dramatized  broad¬ 
cast  on  labour-management  co-operation, 
was  recently  presented  as  a  feature  of 
“Cross  Section”,  a  CBC  program  on  topics 
of  general  public  interest.  This  presenta¬ 
tion  was  the  second  over  a  Canadian  radio 
network. 

The  drama  was  originally  written  and 
produced  under  the  auspices  of  the  Labour- 
Management  Co-operation  Service  in 
March  1953.  Response  to  the  broadcast  was 
widespread. 

A  commentary  by  a  staff  member  of  the 
Labour-Management  Co-operation  Service 
followed  the  dramatized  portion  of  the 
broadcast.  The  plot  revolved  around  a 
newspaper  man  with  a  rather  cynical 
approach  to  co-operation  in  industry.  He 
draws  an  assignment  to  investigate  joint 
consultation  in  a  plant  and  in  the  course 
of  his  interviews  learns  why  and  how 
labour  and  management  work  together. 

The  story  describes  an  incident  relating 
to  a  problem  which  had  threatened  the 
firm’s  existence  and  the  solution  found  to 
the  problem  through  co-operation.  Through 
meeting  and  talking  with  representatives  of 
labour  and  management  and  hearing  their 
views,  he  finds  that  his  ready-made  opinions 
on  labour-management  relations  are  wrong. 


Establishment  of  Labour-Management 
Production  Committees  (LMPCs)  is 
encouraged  and  assisted  by  the  Labour- 
Management  Co-operation  Service,  In¬ 
dustrial  Relations  Branch,  Department 
of  Labour.  In  addition  to  field  repre¬ 
sentatives  located  in  key  industrial 
centres,  who  are  available  to  help  both 
managements  and  trade  unions  set  up 
LMPCs,  the  Service  provides  publicity 
aids  in  the  form  of  booklets,  films  and 
posters. 
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Industrial  Relations 
and  Conciliation 


Certification  and  Other  Proceedings  before 

the  Canada  Labour  Relations  Board 


The  Canada  Labour  Relations  Board  met 
for  two  days  during  April.  The  Board 
issued  six  certificates  designating  bargain¬ 
ing  agents,  ordered  two  representation 
votes,  and  allowed  the  wdthdrawal  of  one 
application  for  certification.  During  the 
month,  the  Board  received  two  applications 
for  certification. 

Applications  for  Certification  Granted 

1.  Brotherhood  of  Railroad  Train¬ 
men  on  behalf  of  a  unit  of  conductors 
employed  by  the  Midland  Railway  Com¬ 
pany  of  Manitoba,  Winnipeg,  in  its 
passenger  and  freight  train  service  (L.G., 
March,  p.  298). 

2.  National  Association  of  Broadcast 
Employees  and  Technicians  on  behalf  of 
a  unit  of  technical  employees  of  the 
Western  Ontario  Broadcasting  Co.  Ltd., 
Windsor,  Ont.,  employed  at  Station  CKLW 
and  CKLW-TV  (L.G.,  March,  p.  298). 

3.  International  Association  of  Bridge, 
Structural  and  Ornamental  Iron  Workers, 
Local  720,  on  behalf  of  a  unit  of 
employees  classified  as  rigger  employed  by 
Diitton-Mannix  Companies  Ltd.  at  Ni.sutlin 
Bay  at  Mile  803.5  on  the  Alaska  High- 
way,  Y.T.  (L.G.,  April,  p.  425). 

4.  Canadian  Brotherhood  of  Raihvay 
Employees  and  Other  Transport  Workers 
on  behalf  of  a  unit  of  marine  engineers, 
below  the  rank  of  chief  engineer,  employed 
aboard  vessels  operated  by  the  Canadian 
National  Railways  in  its  Newfoundland 
Steamship  Service  (L.G.,  April,  p.  425). 

5.  St.  Maurice  District  Radio  Employees’ 
Lmion  on  behalf  of  a  unit  of  employees 
of  Shawinigan  Falls  Broadcasting  Co.  Ltd., 
employed  at  Radio  Station  CKSM, 
Shawinigan  Falls,  excluding  the  general 
manager,  chief  engineer,  accountant  and 
program  director  and  announcer  from  the 
bargaining  unit  (L.G.,  May,  p.  541). 

6.  National  Association  of' Marine  Engi¬ 
neers  of  Canada,  Inc.,  on  behalf  of  a  unit 
of  marine  engineers  employed  by  The 


Packers  Steamship  Company  Limited, 
Vancouver,  while  the  vessels  of  the  com¬ 
pany  are  engaged  in  freighting  operations 
(L.G.,  May,  p.  541). 

Representation  Votes  Ordered 

1.  Seafarers’  International  Union  of  North 
America,  Canadian  District,  applicant,  and 
Lake  Shore  Lines  Ltd.,  Lachine,  Que., 
respondent  (SS  Island  King  II)  (L.G.,  Sept. 
1954,  p.  1280). 

2.  Brotherhood  of  Railroad  Trainmen, 
applicant,  and  Algoma  Central  and  Hudson 
Bay  Raihvay  Company,  Sault  Ste.  Marie, 
Ont.,  respondent,  and  Order  of  Railway 
Conductors  and  Brakemen,  intervener  (L.G., 
May,  p.  541).  The  names  of  the  applicant 
and  intervener  wall  appear  on  the  ballot. 

Application  for  Certification  Withdrawn 

Saguenay  and  Lake  St.  John  Telephone 
Employees’  National  Syndicate,  applicant, 
and  The  Bell  Telephone  Company  of 
Canada,  respondent  (L.G.,  May,  p.  541). 

Applications  for  Certification  Received 

1.  International  Association  of  Bridge, 
Structural  and  Ornamental  Iron  Works, 
Local  97,  on  behalf  of  a  unit  of  structural 
iron  w'orkers  employed  by  Edgar  Bickerton 
Bridge  and  Structural  Steel  Erectors  Ltd., 
Vancouver,  on  the  project  located  at  Mile 
897,  Lewes  River,  Y.T.,  and  elsewhere  in 
the  Yukon  Territory  (Investigating  Officer; 
D.  S.  Tysoe). 

2.  Seafarers’  International  Union  of  North 
America,  Canadian  District,  on  behalf  of  a 
unit  of  unlicensed  employees  of  the  St. 
Charles  Transportation  Co.  Ltd.,  Quebec 
(Investigating  Officer;  C.  E.  Poirier). 


Thi.s  section  covers  proceedings  under 
the  Industrial  Relations  and  Disputes 
Investigation  Act,  involving  the  admin¬ 
istrative  services  of  the  Minister  of 
Labour,  the  Canada  Labour  Relations 
Board  and  the  Industrial  Relations 
Branch  of  the  Department. 
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Conciliation  and  Other  Proceedings 

before  the  Minister  of  Labour 


Conciliation  Officers  Appointed 

During  April,  the  Minister  appointed 
conciliation  officers  to  deal  with  the 
following  disputes; — 

1.  Shipping  Federation  of  British 
Columbia,  Vancouver,  and  Local  509,  Inter¬ 
national  Longshoremen’s  and  Warehouse¬ 
men’s  Lmion  (.Conciliation  Officer;  G.  R. 
Currie) . 

2.  Atomic  Energy  of  Canada  Limited, 
Chalk  River,  and  Local  165,  American 
Federation  of  Electrical  Engineers  (Con¬ 
ciliation  Officer;  H.  Perkins). 


Settlements  Reported  by  Conciliation  Officers 

1.  Transit  Tankers  and  Terminals 
Limited,  Montreal,  Que.,  and  Canadian 
Merchant  Service  Guild,  Inc.  (Conciliation 
Officer;  R.  Trepanier)  (L.G.,  Dec.  1954, 
p.  1725). 

2.  Macdonald  Hotel  (Canadian  National 
Railways),  Edmonton,  and  Local  Union 
No.  857,  International  Union  of  Operating 
Engineers  (Conciliation  Officer;  G.  R. 
Currie)  (L.G.,  Feb.,  p.  170). 

3.  Ogilvie  Flour  Mills  Company  Limited, 
Winnipeg,  and  Local  520,  United  Packing- 


Scope  and  Administration  of  Industrial 

Conciliation  services  under  the  Indus¬ 
trial  Relations  and  Disputes  Investiga- 
tion  Act  are  provided  by  the  Minister 
01  Labour  through  the  Industrial  Rela- 
tions  Branch.  The  branch  also  acts  as 
the  administrative  arm  of  the  Canada 
Labour  Relations  Board  in  matters  under 
the  Act  involving  the  board. 

The  Industrial  Relations  and  Disputes 
Investigation  Act  came  into  force  on 
September  1,  1948.  It  revoked  the  War¬ 
time  Labour  Relations  Regulations,  P.C. 
1003,  which  became  effective  in  Marehj 
1944,  and  repealed  the  Industrial  Dis¬ 
putes  Investigation  Act,  which  had  been 
in  force  from  1907  until  superseded  by 
the  Wartime  Regulations  in  1944.  Deci¬ 
sions,  orders  and  certifications  given 
under  the  Wartime  Regulations  by  the 
Minister  of  Labour  and  the  Wartime 
Labour  Relations  Board  are  continued  in 
force  and  effect  by  the  Act. 

The  Act  applies  to  industries  within 
federal  jurisdiction,  i.e.,  navigation,  ship¬ 
ping,  interprovincial  railways,  canals, 
telegraphs,  interprovincial  and  interna¬ 
tional  steamship  lines  and  ferries,  aero¬ 
dromes  and  air  transportation,  radio 
broadcasting  stations  and  works  declared 
by  Parliament  to  be  for  the  general 
advantage  of  Canada  or  two  or  more  of 
its  provinces.  Additionally,  the  Act 
provides  that  provincial  authorities,  if 
they  so  desire,  may  enact  similar  legis¬ 
lation  for  ^  application  to  industries 
within  provincial  jurisdiction  and  make 
mutually  satisfactory  arrangements  with 
the  federal  Government  for  the  admin¬ 
istration  of  such  legislation. 

The  Minister  of  Labour  is  charged  with 
the  administration  of  the  Act  and  is 
directly  responsible  for  the  appointment 
of  conciliation  officers,  conciliation  boards, 
and  Industrial  Inquiry  Commissions  con¬ 
cerning  complaints  that  the  Act  has  been 
violated  or  that  a  party  has  failed  to 
bargain  collectively,  and  for  applications 
for  consent  to  prosecute. 

The  Canada  Labour  Relations  Board  is 
established  under  the  Act  as  successor  to 


Relations  and  Disputes  Investigation  Act 

the  Wartime  Labour  Relations  Board  to 
administer  provisions  concerning  the  cer¬ 
tification  of  bargaining  agents,  the  writ¬ 
ing  of  provisions — for  incorporation  into 
collective  agreements — fixing  a  procedure 
for  the  final  settlement  of  disputes  con¬ 
cerning  the  meaning  or  violation  of  such 
agreements  and  the  investigation  of  com¬ 
plaints  referred  to  it  by  the  minister  that 
a  partj"  has  failed  to  bargain  collectively 
and  to  make  every  reasonable  effort  to 
conclude  a  collective  agreement. 

Copies  of  the  Industrial  Relations  and 
Disputes  Investigation  Act,  the  Regula¬ 
tions  made  under  the  Act,  and  the  Rules 
of  Procedure  of  the  Canada  Labour 
Relations  Board  are  available  upon 
request  to  the  Department  of  Labour, 
Ottawa. 

_  Proceedings  under  the  Industrial  Rela¬ 
tions  and  Disputes  Investigation  Act  are 
reported  below  under  two  headings: 

( 1 )  Certification  and  other  Proceedings 
before  the  Canada  Labour  Relations 
Board,  and  (2)  Conciliation  and  other 
Proceedings  before  the  Minister  of 
Labour. 

Industrial  Relations  Officers  of  the 
Department  of  Labour  are  stationed  at 
Vancouver,  Winnipeg,  Toronto,  Ottawa, 
Montreal,  Fredericton,  Halifax,  and  St. 
John’s,  Newfoundland.  The  territory  of 
two  officers  resident  in  Vancouver  com¬ 
prises  British  Columbia,  Alberta  and  the 
Yukon  and  Northwest  Territories;  two 
officers  stationed  in  Winnipeg  cover  the 
provinces  of  Saskatchewan  and  Manitoba 
and  Northwestern  Ontario;  three  officers 
resident  in  Toronto  confine  their  activi¬ 
ties  to  Ontario;  three  officers  in  Mont¬ 
real  are  assigned  to  the  province  of 
Quebec,  and  a  total  of  three  officers 
resident  in  Fredericton,  Halifax  and  St. 
John’s  represent  the  Department,  in  the 
Maritime  Provinces  and  Newfoundland. 
The  headquarters  of  the  Industrial  Rela¬ 
tions  Branch  and  the  Director  of 
Industrial  Relations  and  staff  are  situated 
in  Ottawa. 
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house  Workers  of  America  (Conciliation 
Officer:  J.  S.  Gunn)  (L.G.,  May,  p.  541). 

4.  Shipping  Federation  of  Canada,  Inc., 
Montreal,  and  Local  1657,  International 
Longshoremen’s  Association  (Checkers) 
(Conciliation  Officer;  R.  Trepanier)  (L.G., 
May,  p.  541). 

Conciliation  Board  Reports  Received 

During  April,  the  Minister  received  the 
reports  of  the  following  Boards  of  Con¬ 
ciliation  and  Investigation  which  he  had 
established:— 

1.  Prince  Edward  Hotel  (Canadian 
National  Railways),  Brandon,  Man.,  and 
Canadian  Brotherhood  of  Railway 
Employees  and  Other  Transport  Workers 
(L.G.,  March,  p.  300).  The  text  of  the 
report  is  reproduced  below. 

2.  Fort  Garry  Hotel  (Canadian  National 
Railways),  Winnipeg,  and  Canadian 
Brotherhood  of  Railway  Employees  and 
Other  Transport  Workers  (L.G.,  March, 
p.  300).  The  text  of  the  report  is  repro¬ 
duced  below. 


Strike  Action  Following  Board  Procedure 

1.  Anticosti  Shipping  Company,  Mont¬ 
real,  and  Seafarers’  International  Union  of 
North  America,  Canadian  District  (L.G., 
Dec.  1954,  p.  1725). 

2.  Lakehead  Terminal  Elevators  Associa¬ 
tion  representing  elevator  companies  at 
Fort  William  and  Port  Arthur  and  Local 
650,  Brotherhood  of  Railway  and  Steam¬ 
ship  Clerks,  Freight  Handlers,  Express  and 
Station  Employees  (L.G.,  Feb.,  p.  172). 

Industrial  Inquiry  Commission  Appointed 

In  April,  the  Minister  appointed  Eric  G. 
Taylor,  Toronto,  as  an  Industrial  Inquiry 
Commission  to  mediate  the  issue  in  dispute 
between  the  Lakehead  Terminal  Elevators 
Association  representing  elevator  companies 
at  Fort  William  and  Port  Arthur,  and 
Local  650,  Brotherhood  of  Railway  Clerks, 
Freight  Handlers,  Express  and  Station 
Employees  (see  above).  A  settlement  of 
the  dispute  was  reached  on  April  20. 


Report  of  Board  in  Dispute  between 

Prince  Edward  Hotel,  Brandon,  Man. 
and 

Canadian  Brotherhood  of  Railway  Employees  and 
Other  Transport  Workers 


The  Board  of  Conciliation,  comprised  of 
Thomas  McGregor,  the  union’s  nominee, 
H.  G.  H.  Smith,  QC,  the  company’s 
nominee,  and  T.  W.  Laidlaw,  QC,  Chair¬ 
man,  submits  herein  its  report  in  the  above 
dispute. 

In  accordance  with  the  provisions  of 
Article  22  of  the  current  collective  agree¬ 
ment  with  respect  to  rates  of  pay,  due 
notice  was  served  by  the  union  on  the 
management  of  the  Prince  Edward  Hotel 
to  revise  the  agreement  to  provide  for; 
“a  15  per  cent  increase  in  wages  of  all 
employees  covered  by  the  collective 
agreement”. 

The  Board  was  sworn  in  on  January  27, 
1955,  and  had  hardly  completed  arrange¬ 
ments  for  the  hearing  of  the  parties  in 
the  dispute  when  we  were  advised  that  the 
hotel  had  been  sold  and  that  the  need  for 
the  Board  no  longer  existed.  The  Board 
convened  a  final  meeting  at  which  the 
representatives  of  the  parties  made  state¬ 
ments  which  indicated  that  there  were  no 


During  April,  the  Minister  of  Labour 
received  the  report  of  the  Board  of 
Conciliation  and  Investigation  established 
to  deal  with  a  dispute  between  the  Cana¬ 
dian  Brotherhood  of  Railway  Employees 
and  Other  Transport  Workers  and  the 
Prince  Edward  Hotel,  Brandon,  Man. 
(Canadian  National  Railways). 

The  Board  was  under  the  chairmanship 
of  Thomas  W.  Laidlaw,  QC,  Winnipeg, 
who  was  appointed  by  the  Minister  on 
the  joint  recommendation  of  the  other 
two  members,  H.  G.  H.  Smith,  QC,  and 
T.  McGregor,  both  of  Winnipeg,  nominees 
of  the  company  and  union  respectively. 

The  text  of  the  report  is  reproduced 
below. 


further  matters  to  be  dealt  with  by  the 
Board  and  so  we  report. 

Dated  at  Winnipeg,  this  7th  day  of 
April  1955. 

(Sgd.)  T.  W.  Laidlaw, 
Chairman. 

(Sgd.)  T.  McGregor, 

Member. 

(Sgd.)  H.  G.  H.  Smith, 
Member. 
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Report  of  Board  in  Dispute  between 

Fort  Garry  Hotel,  Winnipeg 
and 

Canadian  Brotherhood  of  Railway  Employees  and 
Other  Transport  Workers 


The  Board  of  Conciliation,  comprised  of 
Thomas  McGregor,  the  union’s  nominee, 
H.  G.  H.  Smith,  QC,  the  company’s 
nominee,  and  T.  W.  Laidlaw,  QC,  Chair¬ 
man,  submits  herein  its  report. 

Terms  of  Reference 

In  accordance  with  the  provisions  of 
Article  22  of  the  current  collective  agree¬ 
ment  between  the  parties  with  respect  to 
rates  of  pay,  notice  was  served  by  the 
union  on  the  management  of  the  Fort 
Garry  Hotel  under  date  of  August  10,  1954, 
of  its  desire  to  revise  the  agreement  to 
provide  for;  “a  15  per  cent  increase  in 
wages  of  all  employees  covered  by  the 
collective  agreement.” 

The  said  agreement  runs  for  a  period  of 
two  years  from  August  1.  1953,  subject  to 
the  right  to  re-open  by  either  party  subse¬ 
quent  to  August  1,  1954,  for  the  negotia¬ 
tion  of  wages  rates  only.  Negotiations  were 
carried  on  from  September  8,  1954,  to 
December  2,  1954,  without  success.  On  the 
latter  date  the  Department  of  Labour 
informed  the  parties  that  a  Board  of 
Conciliation  had  been  established  to  deal 
with  the  dispute. 

The  hotel  management  definitely  takes 
the  position  that  the  Fort  Garry  Hotel 
emplo5mes  should  not  be  treated  the  same 
in  matters  relating  to  wages  as  are  the 
railway  employees  of  the  Canadian 
National.  It  submits  that  there  is  no 
comparability  or  connections  between  hotel 
work  and  railway  work  and  the  effect  of 
common  ownership  of  railway  and  hotel 
properties  is  completely  irrelevant. 

The  union  on  the  other  hand  claims  that 
pay  adjustments  for  employees  in  railway 
hotels  should  at  least  keep  pace  with  those 
in  the  railway  service. 

Background 

Early  in  1950  the  union  requested  a 
general  wage  increase  of  10  cents  per  hour 
and  a  five-day,  forty-hour  work  week  for 
railway  and  hotel  employees.  Negotiations 
were  unsuccessful  and  a  Board  of  Con¬ 
ciliation  and  Investigation  was  appointed 
under  the  chairmanship  of  Mr.  Justice  J.  0. 
Wilson.  In  a  majority  report  it  is  stated 
in  part  as  follows: 


During  April,  the  Minister  of  Labour 
received  the  unanimous  report  of  the 
Board  of  Conciliation  and  Investigation 
established  to  deal  with  the  dispute 
between  the  Canadian  Brotherhood  of 
Railway  Employees  and  Other  Transport 
Workers  and  the  Fort  Garry  Hotel, 
Winnipeg  (Canadian  National  Railways). 

The  Board  was  under  the  chairmanship 
of  Thomas  W.  Laidlaw,  QC,  Winnipeg, 
who  was  appointed  by  the  Minister  on 
the  joint  recommendation  of  the  other 
two  members,  H.  G.  H.  Smith,  QC,  and 
T.  McGregor,  both  of  Winnipeg,  nominees 
of  the  company  and  union  respectively. 

The  text  of  the  report  is  reproduced 
below. 


The  Canadian  National  Railways  argue 
that,  although  the  wages  and  working  con¬ 
ditions  of  hotel  employees  are  referred  to 
us  for  consideration,  along  with  the  wages 
and  working  conditions  of  their  other 
employees,  they  should  be  considered  sepa¬ 
rately,^  and  that  a  separate  ruling  should  be 
made  in  respect  of  them. 

We  think  this  right.  Hotel  work  has  no 
connection  with  or  comparability  with  rail- 
way  work.  The  wages  and  working  condi¬ 
tions  of  railway  hotel  employees  are  properly 
comparable  with  those  of  other  hotel 
employees. 

The  fact  that  a  railway  company,  rather 
than  another  company,  owns  a  hotel  does 
not  change  its  character  or  the  nature  of 
the  various  classes  of  work  performed  in  it. 
To  classify  hotel  employees  as  railworkers 
is  entirely  artificial.  They  have  nothing  to 
do  with  the  operation  of  a  railway. 

Later  on  Mr.  Justice  R.  L.  Kellock  was 
named  to  arbitrate  the  dispute.  On 
December  18,  1950,  the  learned  Judge 
expressed  himself  in  part  as  follows: 

The  hotel  industry,  being  a  separate 
industry  from  that  of  the  operation  of  a 
railway,  mere  common  ownership  cannot,  in 
my  opinion,  bring  about  any  identity  between 
the  two.  To  accept  such  a  principle  would 
mean  that  a  railway  acquiring  a  coal  mine, 
for  example,  because  it  conceives  there  will 
be  some  advantages  through  its  ownership  of 
the  mine,  would  be  obliged  to  increase  or 
decrease  the  wages  of  the  coal  miners  with 
every  increase  or  decrease  in  the  wages  of  the 
railway  employees  proper,  or  vice-versa,  not¬ 
withstanding  that  the  considerations  dictat¬ 
ing  a  particular  change  in  the  case  of  the 
one  were  not  present  in  the  other.  I  do  not 
think  such  a  principle  can  stand  examina¬ 
tion  and  I  am  therefore  unable  to  accept  it. 
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Accordingl}-  Mr.  Justice  Kellock,  in  his 
award  of  December  18,  1950,  granted  the 
railway  employees  3  cents  per  hour  in¬ 
crease  in  wage  rates  in  addition  to  the  4 
cents  awarded  by  Parliament  under  the 
Maintenance  of  Railway  Operation  Act,  a 
forty-hour  work  week,  and  a  two-year 
contract.  In  contrast  with  this  his  award 
granted  to  the  employees  of  the  Fort  Garry 
Hotel  no  increase  in  rates  of  pay  beyond 
that  awarded  by  Parliament,  no  reduction 
in  hours  of  work  and  a  one-year  contract. 

A  Board  of  Conciliation  and  Investiga¬ 
tion  under  the  chairmanship  of  Mr.  Justice 
J.  D.  Hyndman  considered  the  question  of 
hours  of  work  and  wages  of  employees  in 
the  Chateau  Laurier,  Ottawa,  and  the 
following  is  an  extract  from  the  report 
dated  March  12.  1952: 

A  good  deal  has  been  said  about  the 
CNR  system  as  including  its  hotels  and 
advertising  it  as  such,  and  therefore,  the 
hotel  employees  should  be  regarded  as  rail¬ 
way  employees  and  treated  in  exactly  the 
same  manner.  In  my  view,  a  hotel  is  a  hotel, 
whether  owned  privately  or  by  a  raihvay 
company,  or  other  corporation.  The  fact  that 
the  hotel  system  is  mentioned  in  general 
advertising  by  the  raihvay  does  not  change 
the  fact  that  it  is  still  an  hotel  and  operated 
as  such. 

The  same  question  came  before  Mr. 
Justice  Kellock,  and  after  considering  the 
evidence  w'hich  w'as  substantially  similar  to 
that  before  us,  he  concluded  quite  definitely 
that  the  hotel  employees  had  not  established 
a  case  for  an  increase.  .  .  .  He  proceeded  on 
the  principle  that  in  considering  w'ages  any 
industry  must  be  compared  to  another  or 
others  of  the  same  nature.  This  principle  I 
think  is  sound  and  just. 

The  union  built  a  strong  case  for  the 
hotel  employees  but  in  the  face  of  the 
findings  in  two  conciliation  boards  and  the 
award  in  the  arbitration,  this  Board  has 
come  to  the  conclusion  that  no  useful 
purpose  will  be  served  by  re-opening  the 
railway  hotel  issue. 

The  result  has  been  that  since  1950  the 
hotel  employees  have  been  treated  as  a 
separate  bargaining  unit  and  it  is  on  this 
basis  that  the  present  dispute  is  being 
considered. 

Result 

Following  the  union’s  rejection  of  the 
report  of  the  1950  Board  and  the  subse¬ 
quent  strike,  the  hotel  employees  by  virtue 
of  the  Maintenance  of  Railway  Operation 
Act  received  a  wage  increase  of  4  cents 
per  hour.  Under  that  Act  provision  was 
made  for  further  negotiations  regarding  an 
increase  in  excess  of  4  cents  per  hour  and 
the  application  of  a  forty-hour  work  week 
and  failing  agreement,  for  the  appointment 
of  an  arbitrator.  The  arbitrator’s  award 


to  which  reference  has  already  been  made, 
while  granting  to  railway  employees  an 
increase  of  3  cents  per  hour  in  excess  of 
the  4  cents  already  granted  and  a  forty- 
hour  work  week  and  a  two-year  contract, 
denied  the  recpiest  of  the  Fort  Garry  Hotel 
employees  for  additional  compensation  and 
a  forty-hour  work  week. 

In  1952  a  complete  review  of  the  wage 
structure  of  the  Fort  Garry  Hotel  was 
undertaken.  No  over-all  increase  was 
forthcoming  but  monthly  rates  in  certain 
classifications  were  increased.  Effective 
August  1,  1953,  certain  classifications  were 
again  increased.  Effective  November  1, 
1953,  the  forty-hour  work  week  was 
adopted.  According  to  the  company  the 
adjustments  increased  average  hourly  earn¬ 
ings  from  -774  in  1951  to  1'012  in  1954, 
liut  again  no  general  increases,  either  on  an 
hourly  or  a  salary  basis,  were  put  into 
effect. 

Agreement 

On  December  12,  1953,  a  new  collective 
agreement  was  entered  into  by  the  parties 
with  rates  of  pay  effective  August  1,  1953. 
Article  22  provides  that  it  be  in  effect  for 
a  period  of  two  years  from  August  1,  1953, 
but  may  be  reopened  by  either  party 
subseciuent  to  August  1,  1954,  but  only  for 
the  purpose  of  negotiating  wage  rates  pro¬ 
vided  sixty  daj^s’  notice  is  given  in  writing 
to  that  effect  any  time  after  June  1,  1954. 
Notice  M^as  duly  given  by  the  union  and 
negotiations  were  carried  on  without  an 
agreement  being  reached.  The  union’s  posi¬ 
tion  is  summarized  on  page  14  of  its 
submission  as  follows: 

1.  There  has  been  no  general  increase  since 
1950. 

2.  Wage  rates  in  the  hotel  industry 
generally  have  increased  on  the  average 
across  Canada  by  20  per  cent  between 
October  1950  and  October  1953. 

3.  The  real  wages  of  these  employees  have 
been  substantially  reduced  by  the  rise  in 
prices  of  consumer  goods  and  services  in  1950 
and  1951  and  have  been  kept  at  a  reduced 
purchasing  power. 

4.  The  wage  changes  have  not  kept  pace 
with  those  paid  to  fellow  employees  on  the 
railway  of  the  parent  company. 

5.  The  Fort  Garry  Hotel  is  in  a  superior 
position  in  terms  of  hotel  services  and 
facilities  and  its  employees  should  be 
entitled  to  rates  of  pay  commensurate  with 
the  qualifications  required  of  them  in  the 
circumstances. 

6.  The  hotel  business  in  Winnipeg  has 
shown  improvements  in  1951  and  1952  over 
1950. 

The  hotel  management  dealt  with  the 
union’s  submissions  in  the  rebuttal  state¬ 
ment  dated  February  23,  1955.  In  para- 
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giaph  22  of  the  rebuttal,  the  management 
summarizes  its  claims  with  respect  to  the 
union : 

1.  That  management  has  shown  the 
employees  have  enjoyed  substantial  increases 
since  1950. 

2.  That  the  average  hourly  wage  earnings 
01  the  employees  have  been  increased  by 
30-7  per  cent  since  1950. 

average  real  hourly  earnings 
01  tne  eniploy0es  liavG  incroasGcl  by  more 
than  18  per  cent  since  the  settlement  in 
1950. 

4.  That  official  tribunals,  chairman  of 
conciliation  boards  and  arbitrators  have 
consistently  held  that  the  movement  of 
wages  of  railway  employees  is  not  a  suitable 
criterion  for  the  determination  of  wages  for 
hotel  employees. 

5.  That  the  financial  and  competitive 
position  of  the  Fort  Garry  Hotel  does  not 
warrant  any  enhancement  of  the  already 
preferred  position  of  the  Fort  Garry 
employees  in  the  matter  of  wages. 

6.  That  the  Fort  Garry  has  not  shared 
fully  in  the  upward  trend  in  hotel  business 
in  Winnipeg. 

The  breaking  off  of  the  relationship 
between  railway  and  hotel  employees  in  so 
far  as  wage  rates  are  concerned  has  reacted 
unfavourably  upon  the  hotel  employees’ 
bargaining  position  and  the  differential 
between  the  two  groups  has  widened  con¬ 
siderably  since  1950.  While  we  sympathize 
with  the  hotel  employees’  viewpoint  it  is 
most  unlikeW  that  the  differential  can  be 
eliminated  either  in  whole  or  in  part. 

Both  sides  have  been  most  helpful  in 
the  presentation  of  material  bearing  upon 
the  matters  in  dispute.  They  included 
references  to  the  Dominion  Bureau  of 
Statistics.  It  was  urged  on  behalf  of 
management  that  the  railway  hotels  were 
on  a  competitive  basis  with  other  hotels 
in  the  province  and  wage  rates  in  the  Fort 
Garry  should  be  related  to  provincial 
standards.  The  Board  haS  come  to  the 
conclusion  however  that  the  railway  hotels 
in  Manitoba  are  in  a  class  by  themselves 
when  it  comes  to  comparing  their  economic 
status.  They  not  only  cater  to  the  needs 
of  a  transient  section  of  the  public  engaged 
in  commercial  pursuits  but  are  also  adver¬ 
tised  internationally  in  an  appeal  to  the 
tourist  and  vacation  seeker. 

Collective  bargaining  is  designed  primarily 
to  meet  the  respective  needs  of  employer 
and  employee  so  that  labour’s  natural 
desire  to  work  under  favourable  conditions 
and  to  achieve  a  better  standard  of  living 
may  be  attained;  management’s  right  to 
conduct  its  business  efficiently  and  in  keep¬ 
ing  with  the  economic  realities  of  the 
industry  in  which  it  is  engaged;  and  the 
over-all  interests  of  the  Canadian  people. 

It  is  conceded  that  these  are  abstract  prin¬ 
ciples  difficult  to  apply  and  that  there  is 


no  hard  and  fast  rule  for  arriving  at  an 
equitable  basis  for  the  establishment  of 
adequate  wage  rates. 

The  Board  members  from  the  beginning 
of  these  proceedings  recognized  that  the 
wage  scale  for  hotel  employees  was 
materially  lower  than  that  of  industry  as 
a  whole.  It  also  recognized  the  necessity 
for  some  adjustment  in  the  over-all  picture 
which  would  enable  them  to  meet  the 
standard  of  living  in  this  province.  We  do 
not  consider  that  the  employer’s  ability  to 
pay  is  an  issue  here. 

It  is  not  our  intention  to  examine  in 
any  detail  the  statistics  which  have  been 
made  available  to  us.  There  has  been  no 
general  wage  increase  since  August  1950. 
There  have  been  adjustments  however 
during  the  four-year  period  which  affect 
some  33  per  cent  of  the  employees  involved 
in  the  present  dispute. 

In  1950  employees  in  the  hotel  and 
restaurant  classification  in  Canada  worked 
43-5  hours  per  week  for  64-5  cents  per 
hour,  or  an  average  weekly  wage  of  S2S.06. 
In  1953  the  average  hours  worked  per  week 
was  42-7,  an  hourly  rate  of  77-8  cents  or 
a  weekly  wage  of  $33.22.  In  1954  the  work 
week  was  down  to  41-5  hours  and  the 
average  hourly  earnings  had  increased  to 
82-7  cents  or  an  average  weekly  wage  of 
S34.22. 

According  to  The  L.'^bour  G.azette 
(February  1955,  page  227)  the  average 
weekly  wage  for  Canada  as  of  November  1, 
1954,  was  $59.80  per  week,  while  that  of 
Manitoba  was  $57.45  per  week,  and 
W  innipeg  $54.67  per  week.  The  difference 
between  the  dominion  and  the  provincial 
average  and  that  of  the  Fort  Garry  Hotel 
is  so  marked  that  it  needs  no  further 
comment.  The  Board’s  problem  is  to 
determine  what  adjustment,  if  any,  should 
be  made  to  the  present  wage  structure  of 
the  employees  of  the  Fort  Garry.  It  has 
found  considerable  difficulty  in  reaching 
unanimity  on  tlie  part  of  its  members.  It 
is  satisfied  that  the  wage  level  of  the 
affected  employees  is  low  in  comparison 
with  the  general  level  of  wages  in  the 
province.  In  the  earlier  stages  of  our 
discussions,  Mr.  Smith,  the  company’s 
nominee,  took  a  very  strong  stand  against 
any  increase  in  the  present  rates.  He 
however  appreciates  the  difficulties  that 
will  confront  both  the  company  and  its 
employees  if  this  Board  fails  to  reach  a 
unanimous  recommendation.  The  Chair¬ 
man  is  also  indebted  to  the  assistance 
which  he  received  from  Mr.  McGregor,  the 
employees’  representative. 
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After  prolonged  discussion,  it  was  agreed 
that  both  the  company  and  the  union  could 
justify  the  positions  taken.  The  Board 
appreciates  the  difficulties  in  trying  to 
reconcile  the  divergent  points  of  view.  In 
an  effort  to  do  so,  however,  it  recom¬ 
mends  that  basic  wage  rates  be  increased 
3  per  cent  effective  April  1,  1955. 


Dated  at  Winnipeg,  this  7th  day  of 
April  1955. 

(Sgd.)  T.  W.  Laidlaw, 
Chairman. 

(Sgd.)  T.  McGregor, 

Member. 

(Sgd.)  H.  G.  H.  Smith, 
Member. 


Canadian  Railway  Board  of  Adjustment  No.  1 

Releases  Decision  in  Case  No.  656 


The  Canadian  Railway  Board  of  Adjust¬ 
ment  No.  1  has  released  its  decision  in  a 
case  heard  March  8,  1955. 

The  dispute  concerned  the  claim  of  an 
engineer  for  230  miles  because  he  was  not 
called  to  operate  an  electrically  actuated 
rotary  snowplough. 

The  dispute  is  summarized  below. 

Case  No.  656 — Dispute  between  the 
Canadian  Pacific  Railway  (Pacific  Region) 
and  the  Brotherhood  oj  Locomotive  Engi¬ 
neers  concerning  an  engineer’s  claim  for 
mileage. 

On  February  18,  1954,  a  snowplough  unit 
was  sent  a  distance  of  40  miles  over 
mountainous  territory.  The  rotary  plough 
was  connected  to  a  diesel  unit  which 
supplied  the  power  for  the  motor  only  and 
was  propelled  by  a  locomotive. 

Instructions  had  been  issued  by  the 
Company  not  to  call  an  engineer  to  operate 
electrically  actuated  rotary  snowploughs. 
The  Brotherhood  argued  that  an  engineer 
should  have  been  called,  in  accordance  with 
Article  11(a)  of  the  Schedule,  which  reads; 
“Wherever  electric  or  other  power  is  in¬ 
stalled  as  a  substitute  for  steam,  locomotive 
engineers  will  have  the  preference  for  posi¬ 
tion  as  engineer  or  motorman.” 

The  employees  also  referred  to  two 
other  Articles  which  they  argued  contem¬ 
plated  the  employment  of  a  locomotive 
engineer  on  motive  power  propelling  snow¬ 
ploughs  and  on  rotary  snowploughs  because 
they  established  the  rates  of  pay  for  engi¬ 
neers  so  employed. 

The  Brotherhood  argued,  too,  that 
windows  and  control  valves  in  the  rotary 
plough  are  all  on  the  right  (engineer’s) 
side,  “which  indicates  observation  of  signals 
is  expected  from  the  operator  of  the 
rotary”. 

The  Company  contended  that  locomotive 
engineers  originally  were  called  for  rotary 
snowplough  service  because  of  the  simi¬ 
larity  in  operation  between  a  steam  loco¬ 
motive  and  a  steam-driven  rotary.  It  was 


convenient  to  call  engine  crews  and  the 
rate  was  set  accordingly  but  “there  is 
nothing  in  the  agreement  to  indicate  that 
this  was  a  mandatory  understanding”.  The 
rate  was  set  in  the  Articles  referred  to  for 
locomotive  engineers  “when  and  if  called” 
for  snowplough  service  but  “this  clause  does 
not  imply  that  an  engineer  must  be  used,” 
the  Company  declared.  rl 

There  is  no  such  similarity  in  electrically 
driven  rotaries,  the  Company  pointed  out, 
and  because  rotary  service  is  always 
emergency  service,  it  is  to  the  Company’s 
interest  to  assign  employees  and  officers  to 
this  service  who  have  been  specially  trained 
and  who  would  be  available  at  all  times. 
In  the  case  of  locomotive  engineers,  it 
continued,  all  men  on  the  district  list  would 
have  to  be  trained  because  of  district 
seniority  agreements,  in  order  to  guarantee 
that  the  locomotive  engineers  first  called 
would  have  an  understanding  of  the  oper¬ 
ation  of  these  units. 

In  the  coupling  of  a  diesel  unit  to  a 
rotary,  the  Company  argued,  the  leads  from 
the  main  generator  of  the  diesel  must  be 
disconnected  from  the  traction  motors  and 
coupled  to  the  rotary  to  supply  it  with 
power.  The  “consist”  (the  rotary  and  the 
diesel)  therefore  becomes  immobile  and  is 
only  subject  to  movement  by  another 
source  of  motive  power,  it  explained. 

This,  the  Company  argued,  was  entirely 
similar  to  snowploughs,  spreaders,  auxiliary 
cranes,  ditchers,  pile  drivers,  etc.,  which  are 
handled  ahead  of  locomotives  and  some 
of  which  are  equipped  with  automatic 
air  brake  controls  and  not  in  the  care 
of  locomotive  engineers.  The  Company 
pointed  out  that  the  rotary  used  at  the 
time  was  equipped  with  an  air  whistle, 
similar  to  those  used  on  snowploughs,  for 
transmitting  signals  between  the  operator 
of  the  rotary  and  the  locomotive  engineer 
controlling  the  pushing  unit. 

(Continued  on  page  666) 
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Collective  Agreements 


Statutory  Holiday  Provisions 

Almost  95  per  cent  of  collective  agreements  in  survey  provided  [for 
observance  of  statutory  holidays;  about  82  per  cent  granted  pay  for 
some  or  all  of  the  holidays  observed  when  no  work  done  on  those  days 


A  continuing  increase  in  the  number  of 
paid  statutory  holidays  provided  by  collec¬ 
tive  agreement  in  Canadian  industry  was 
indicated  by  a  survey  of  a  sample  of  agree¬ 
ments  in  all  industries*  completed  recently 
by  the  Economics  and  Research  Branch. 

Of  951  agreements  in  effect  in  January 
1955  that  were  examined  in  this  study, 
nearly  95  per  cent  provided  for  the  observ¬ 
ance  of  statutory  holidays,  and  about  82 
per  cent  granted  pay  for  some  or  all  of 
the  holidaj's  observed  when  no  work  is 
done  on  those  days.  In  a  similar  survey 
made  early  in  1952,  while  the  proportion 
of  agreements  which  provided  for  observ¬ 
ance  of  statutory  holidays  was  almost 
exactly  the  same  as  in  the  present  survey, 
the  proportion  which  allowed  paid  holidays 
was  only  about  72  per  cent  of  the  total. 

Besides  the  increase  in  the  number  of 
agreements  which  allowed  paid  holidays, 
there  was  an  increase  in  the  number  of 
days  paid  for.  While  in  1952  only  about 
30  per  cent  of  the  agreements  provided  for 
eight  or  more  paid  holidays  a  year,  in  the 
present  survey  the  proportion  had  increased 
to  50  per  cent. 

A  summary  of  the  main  provisions  regard¬ 
ing  holidays,  with  and  wdthout  pay  when 
not  worked,  is  given  in  Table  1 ;  and  details 
as  to  the  number  of  holidays  allowed  are 
set  out  in  Table  2(a),  (b)  and  (c). 

Of  the  small  proportion  of  agreements 
which  do  not  provide  for  statutory  holi¬ 
days,  nearly  half  cover  the  railway  running 


*This  analysis  is  based  on  951  collective  agreements 
in  the  1000 -agreement  sample  used  for  analytical 
purposes.  The  remaining  49  agreements  were  out 
of  date  at  the  time  the  article  was  prepared. 


trades  employees,  and  about  a  third  affect 
some  of  the  employees  in  other  industries 
in  which  the  nature  of  the  wmrk  presents 
difficulties  in  the  granting  of  holidays, 
including  fishing,  air  transport,  inter-urban 
buses,  fire-fighting  and  theatres.  In  the 
few  remaining  cases  the  lack  of  any  men¬ 
tion  of  holidays  in  the  agreement  does  not 
necessarily  indicate  that  holidays  are  not  in 
fact  granted. 

Rates  of  pay  for  work  done  on  paid 
and  unpaid  statutory  holidays  are  given  in 
Table  3.  For  work  on  unpaid  holidays 
time  and  a  half  is  the  commonest  rate, 
being  found  in  more  than  half  of  the  agree¬ 
ments  which  mention  rates  for  work  on 
such  days.  Double  time,  however,  is  only 
a  little  less  common. 

For  work  on  paid  holidays,  double  time 
is  the  rate  given  in  a  little  less  than  45 
per  cent  of  the  agreements  giving  rates 
for  such  work ;  while  35  per  cent  of  these 
agreements  mention  double  time  and  a 
half.  Other  rates,  such  as  time  and  a 
half  or  triple  time,  appear  comparatively 
infrequently. 

Paid  holidays  falling  on  Saturday, 
Sunday  or  alternative  day  off. — The  ques¬ 
tion  of  what  special  provisions,  if  any,  are 
made  for  paid  holidays  falling  on  a  Satur¬ 
day,  Sunday  or  alternative  day  off  was 
reviewed ;  the  results  are  set  out  in  tables  4, 
5  and  6. 

When  a  statutory  holiday  falls  on 
Sunday,  the  following  Monday  is  usually 
proclaimed  as  the  legal  day  of  observance. 
Nevertheless,  454  agreements  (60  per  cent 
of  the  agreements  providing  for  paid  holi¬ 
days)  make  special  provision  for  holidays 
falling  on  Sunday.  Of  these,  272  agree¬ 
ments  provide  that  the  holiday  will  be 


TABLE  1.— PROVISIONS  FOR  STATUTORY  HOLIDAYS  IN  A  SAMPLE 

OF  951  AGREEMENTS 


Provision 

Number 

of 

Agreements 

Per  cent 
of 

Total 

Number  of 
Workers 
Covered 

Per  cent 
of 

Total 

Agreements  providing  for  statutory  holidays: 

642 

67-5 

437,910 

185,383 

70,539 

47,084 

59-1 

25-4 

9-2 

140 

14-8 

115 

12-0 

Agreements  not  providing  for  statutory  holidays . 

54 

5-7 

6-3 

Totals . 

951 

100-0 

740,916 

100-0 
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TABLE  2.— NUMBER  OF  STATUTORY  HOLIDAYS  OBSERVED 
(a)  Under  agreements  in  which  ail  observed  hoiidays  are  paid  for  when  not  worked 


Number  of  Holidays 

Number  of 
Agreements 

Number  of 
Workers 
Covered 

4 

20,456 

13 

13,315 

. 

18 

16,058 

54 

45,215 

87 

78,060 

294 

187,224 

111 

63,492 

45 

25,552 

Number  of  days  vary  for  different  groups  of  employees . 

5 

4,138 

Holidays  mentioned,  but  number  not  stated . 

11 

4,400 

642 

437,910 

(fe)  Under  agreements  in  which  some  of  the  observed  holidays  are  paid  for  when  not  worked 


Number  of  Holidays 

Number  of 
Agreements 

Number  of 
Workers 
Covered 

Three  unpaid  holidays  or  less  combined  with: 

8 

24,243 

5  “  “  “  . 

27 

63,648 

6  “  “  “  . 

15 

51,961 

7  “  “  »  . 

17 

6,662 

8  “  “  “  . 

17 

9,494 

9  “  “  “  . 

1 

101 

Four  unpaid  holidays  combined  with: 

10 

3,166 

5  “  “  “  ...  . 

7 

2,251 

1 

35 

Five,  six  or  seven  unpaid  holidays  combined  with: 

4  paid  holidays  or  less . 

13 

5,599 

5  “  “  “ 

3 

3,630 

6  “  “  “  . 

2 

360 

7  “  “  “  . 

1 

125 

Eight  or  more  unpaid  holidays  combined  with: 

4 

1,410 

Unpaid  holidays  mentioned  but  number  not  stated  combined  with: 

4  paid  holidays  or  less . 

3 

587 

5  “  “  “  . 

1 

97 

6  “  “  “  . 

2 

4,990 

8  “  “  “  . 

6 

6,870 

9  “  “  “  . 

2 

154 

Totals . 

140 

185,383 

(c)  Under  agreements  in  which  no  holidays  are  paid  for  when  not  worked 


Number  of  Holidays 

Number  of 
Agreements 

Number  of 
Workers 
Covered 

Three  or  less . 

3 

3  051 

Four . 

3 

235 

9 

2  226 

7 

3  5P8 

22 

1 1 ' 495 

Eight . 

33 

23  724 

Nine . 

22 

13  728 

More  than  nine . 

10 

in  1Q2 

Holidays  mentioned  but  number  not  stated. . 

6 

2!  290 

Totals . 

115 

70,539 

662 


observed  on  another  day  or  paid  for,  but 
182  agreements  indicate  that  the  holiday 
will  not  be  paid  for*  (Table  5). 

With  the  growing  prevalence  of  the  five- 
day  week,  the  problem  of  a  holiday  falling 
on  a  Saturday  is  now  dealt  with  in  314 
agreements  (40  per  cent  of  the  agreements 


*This  is  not  always  clearly  stated.  Many  of  the 
agreements  which  have  been  classified  in  this  study 
as  not  allowing  pay  for  holidays  which  fall  on 
Saturday,  Sunday  or  alternative  day  off,  do  not 
actually  mention  Saturday,  Sunday  or  other  rest 
day.  Often  they  merely  state  in  general  terms  that 
holidays  will  be  paid  for  only  if  they  fall  within 
the  regularly  scheduled  work  week,  or  on  a  day  on 
which  the  employee  would  otherwise  have  been 
scheduled  to  work. 


providing  for  paid  holidays  in  this  sample). 
In  the  majority  of  these  the  holiday  is  not 
paid  for  if  it  falls  on  a  Saturday;  under 
certain  other  agreements,  the  holiday  is 
paid  for,  another  day  off  substituted  or 
some  other  arrangement  made  (Table  4). 

In  cases  where  some  employees  regularly 
work  on  Saturdays  and  Sundays  but  have 
an  alternative  day  or  days  off  in  the  week, 
the  question  of  a  holiday  falling  on  an 
employee’s  regular  day  off  is  mentioned  in 
2S8  agreements.  Under  the  majority  of 
these,  the  holiday  is  not  paid  for.  In  other 
instances,  however,  the  holiday  is  paid  for 
or  another  day  off  is  allowed  (Table  6). 


TABLE  3.— RATES  OE  PAY  FOR  WORK  PERFORMED  ON  STATUTORY  HOLIDAYS* 


Rate  of  Pay 

(  Multiple  of  Regular  Rate) 

On  Holidays  Paid  for 
When  Not  Worked 

On  Holidays  Not  Paid 
for  When  Not  Worked 

Number  of 
Agreements 

Number  of 
Workers 
Covered 

Number  of 
Agreements 

Number  of 
Workers 
Covered 

Time  and  a  quarter . 

7 

123 

100 

6,584 

154,123 

59,152 

Time  and  a  half . 

24 

312 

250 

29 

29 

13 

61 

64 

7,025 

304,054 

205,263 

20,916 

9,709 

8,640 

40,219 

27,467 

Double  time . 

Double  time  and  a  half . 

Tripb  time . 

Equivalent  time  off . 

Time  and  a  half  plus  another  day  off . 

Various  rates  and  arrangements . 

8 

17 

7,496 

28,567 

Rate  not  mentioned . 

*  In  addition  to  those  mentioned  in  this  table  there  are  eight  agreements  covering  22,252  workers  in  which  pre¬ 
mium  rates  for  work  on  holidays  vary  for  different  sections,  occupations  or  localities. 


TABLE  4.— PROVISIONS  REGARDING  PAID  HOLIDAYS  WHICH  FALL  ON  A 
SATURDAY  WHERE  A  FIVE-DAY  WEEK  IS  IN  EFFECT 


Provision 

Number  of 
Agreements 

Number  of 
Workers 
Covered 

Holiday  observed  on  following  Monday . 

7 

9,664 

7,225 

38,566 

35,981 

19,055 

120,954 

Holiday  observed  on  another  day,  or  another  day  off  allowed . 

9 

Holiday  to  be  observed  on  any  other  publicly  proclaimed  day . 

61 

32 

13 

192 

Totals  with  such  provisions . 

314 

231,445 

TABLE  5.— PROVISIONS  REGARDING  PAID  HOLIDAYS  WHICH  FALL  ON  A  SUNDAY 


Provision 

Number  of 
Agreements 

Number  of 
Workers 
Covered 

85 

76,123 

3,422 

129,365 

9 

Holiday  observed  on  any  other  publicly  proclaimed  day . 

134 

28 

25,892 

16 

24,905 

116,054 

182 

Totals  with  such  provisions . 

454 

.375,761 

663 


TABLE  6.— PROVISIONS  REGARDING 
PAID  HOLIDAYS  WHICH  FALL  ON  AN 
EMPLOYEE’S  REGULAR  DAY  OFF 

(Other  than  Saturday  or  Sunday). 


Provision 

Number  of 
Agreements 

Number  of 
Workers 
Covered 

Another  day  off  allowed . 

34 

21,607 

Holiday  paid  for . 

64 

87,118 

Other  arrangements . 

9 

20,884 

Holiday  not  paid  for . 

181 

114,824 

Totals  with  such  provisions 

288 

244,433 

The  following  are  examples  of  some  of 
the  clauses  mentioned  above: 

I 

In  the  event  one  of  the  above  Statutory 
Holidays  falls  on  Sunday,  the  following 
Monday  will  be  observed  as  the  Statutory 
Holiday. 

II 

If  the  holiday  falls  on  Saturday,  eligible 
employees  shall  receive  holiday  pay,  pro¬ 
vided  they  have  worked  the  last  preceding 
scheduled  work  day  within  the  work  week 
in  which  the  holiday  falls,  and  the  next 
succeeding  work  day  in  the  following  week. 

III 

For  purposes  of  clarification,  if  any  of  the 
designated  holidays  falls  on  a  Saturday,  the 
parties  agree  that  no  pay  shall  be  due  to 
the  employees  for  said  holiday. 

IV 

Although  the  said  agreement  states  that 
no  pay  shall  be  given  for  a  holiday  falling 
on  Saturday,  it  is  understood  and  agreed 
that  should  legislation  be  passed  by  the 
Government  changing  the  dates  of  holidays 
falling  on  a  Saturday  to  the  Monday  of  the 
following  week  that  the  said  holiday  shall 
be  paid  for. 

V 

Should  an  employee  be  absent  from  work 
on  New  Year’s  Day,  Good  Friday  [etc.],  it 
is  the  intention  of  this  Agreement  that  under 
certain  conditions  his  pay  for  the  week  in 
which  such  day  falls  should  not  be  reduced 
by  reason  of  such  absence.  Should  there¬ 
fore  an  employee  be  absent  from  work  on 
any  such  day  he  shall  be  paid  at  what  would 
have  been  his  applicable  hourly  rate  for 
time  so  lost  by  him  from  his  regular  work 
on  that  day,  provided  that  he  shall  not  be 
so  paid  .  .  .  (c)  if  such  holiday  is  his  regular 
day  off. 

Conditions  of  eligibility  for  pay  for 
paid  holidays. — Usually  the  right  to  pay 
for  a  paid  holiday  is  subject  to  certain 
conditions.  The  commonest  of  these  is 
that  an  employee  must  have  worked  the 
day  before  and  the  day  after  the  holiday. 
As  Table  7  shows,  this  stipulation  was  con¬ 
tained  in  393  agreements,  which  is  approxi¬ 


mately  half  of  those  which  mention  paid 
holidays.  A  certain  length  of  service,  vary¬ 
ing  from  30  days  to  as  long  as  one  year, 
is  another  common  condition.  A  third 
condition  fairly  often  met  with  is  one 
which  requires  the  employee  to  have  per¬ 
formed  a  certain  minimum  amount  of 
work  during  a  stated  period  in  which  the 
holiday  occurs.  The  following  are  examples 
of  clauses  laying  down  such  conditions: 

I 

All  permanent  hourly-rated  employees  who 
are  not  required  to  work  on  the  following 

seven  statutory  holidays . shall 

receive  eight  hours  straight  time  pay  for 
these  seven  holidays,  subject  to  the  following 
conditions; 

(a)  Provided  the  employee  has  worked  his 
scheduled  work  day  on  both  the  employee’s 
working  day  preceding  and  the  employee’s 
working  day  following  such  holiday. 

If  the  employee  is  absent  from  work  with¬ 
out  leave  from  the  management  on  either  of 
such  days,  he  shall  not  receive  pay  for  such 
holiday.  .  .  . 

(b)  Provided  the  employee  is  actively 
employed  sometime  during  the  week  of  the 
holiday. 

II 

All  employees,  upon  completing  two 
months’  continuous  service,  who  work  the 
complete  scheduled  hours  on  the  work-day 
immediately  before  and  on  the  work-day 
immediately  after  each  of  the  above-named 
holidays,  shall  receive  pay  at  their  current 
rates  for:  eight  hours  if  the  holiday  falls 
on  a  Monday  to  Friday  inclusive. 

III 

A  member  of  the  Union  must  work  not 
less  than  sixteen  hours  on  the  week  when 
the  Legal  Holiday  falls  to  be  entitled  to  be 
paid  for  this  day. 

Another  condition  often  mentioned,  but 
not  tabulated,  is  that  an  employee  shall 
forfeit  his  right  to  holiday  pay  if  he  is 
ordered  to  work  on  the  holiday  and  does 
not  do  so. 

Particular  Days  Observed. — Table  8  lists 
the  numbers  of  agreements,  with  numbers 
of  workers  covered,  that  provide  for  the 
observance  of  particular  days;  i.e.  New 
Year’s  Day,  Christmas,  and  so  on.  The  holi¬ 
days  covered  by  the  description  “Various 
religious  holidays”  in  the  table  are  the 
Epiphany,  Ascension  Day,  All  Saints,  and 
the  Immaculate  Conception.  The  agree¬ 
ments  mentioning  these  days  apply  in  the 
province  of  Quebec.  The  item  “Other 
days”  includes  various  days  which  are 
mentioned  occasionally,  such  as  Easter 
Monday,  the  day  after  New  Year’s  Day, 
the  union’s  picnic  day,  and  some  which  are 
evidently  popular  local  holidays. 
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TABLE  7.— AGREEMENTS  STIPULATING  SERVICE  REQUIREMENTS 

FOR  PAID  HOLIDAYS 


Provision 


Number  of 
Agreements 


Number  o 
Workers 
Covered 


Conditions  for  entitlement  to  pay  for  paid  holidays: 


Employee  must  work  the  day  before  and  the  day  after  the  holiday . 

Only  employees  with  seniority  entitled  to  pay . 

30  days’  or  one  month’s  service . 

60  days’  or  2  months'  service . 

90  days’  or  3  months’,  or  12  weeks’  service . 

180  days'  or  6  months’  service . 

One  year’s  service . !!!!!!!!!!!!!. 

Other  periods  of  service . 

Various  service  requirements  during  a  stated  period  within  which  the  holiday  occurs 
Pay  for  holiday  reduced  for  absence  during  week  in  which  hoHday  occurs . 


393 

315,585 

61 

44,482 

60 

71,504 

11 

3,202 

39 

24,475 

17 

4,623 

8 

8,413 

14 

10,011 

87 

77,840 

9 

11,951 

TABLE  8.— STATUTORY  HOLIDAYS  OBSERVED:  PARTICULAR  DAYS 


Holiday 

With  Pay 
When  Not  Worked 

Without  Pay 
When  Not  W^orked 

Totals* 

Number 

of 

Agree¬ 

ments 

Number 

of 

Workers 

Covered 

Number 

of 

Agree¬ 

ments 

Number 

of 

Workers 

Covered 

Number 

of 

Agree¬ 

ments 

Number 

of 

Workers 

Covered 

New  Year’s  Day . 

695 

474,408 

117 

101,788 

812 

676,196 

Good  Friday . 

604 

393,507 

126 

106,888 

730 

500,395 

Victoria  (Empire)  Day . 

515 

357,755 

89 

57,309 

604 

415,064 

St.  John  the  Baptist  Day . 

no 

77,581 

29 

19,109 

139 

96,690 

Dominion  Day . 

636 

443,081 

138 

109,666 

774 

552,747 

Civic  Holiday . 

225 

1,54,532 

42 

34,641 

267 

189,173 

Labour  Day . 

709 

533,784 

116 

64,399 

825 

598,183 

Thanksgiving  Day . 

566 

399,198 

no 

71,944 

676 

471,142 

Remembrance  Day . 

215 

126,716 

59 

39,054 

274 

165,770 

Christmas  Day . 

703 

531,711 

113 

77,265 

816 

608,976 

Boxing  Day . 

134 

48,670 

50 

59,753 

184 

108,423 

Various  religious  holidays . 

73 

48,903 

48 

32,691 

121 

82,726 

Other  days . 

103 

127,826 

27 

16,277 

132 

144,331 

Additional  holidays  as  proclaimed . 

50 

18,010 

22 

18,669 

72 

36,679 

Hobdays  observed,  but  days  not  named . 

45 

69,292 

33 

06,223 

79 

135,944 

*  In  addition  there  are  28  agreements  covering  49,021  workers  in  which  days  named  as  holidays  vary  for  different 
sections,  occupations  or  localities. 


Welfare  Provisions  in  Construction  Agreements 


For  the  purpose  of  replying  to  a  ques¬ 
tionnaire  from  the  International  Labour 
Organization,  the  Economics  and  Research 
Branch  recently  examined  a  sample  of  72 
collective  agreements  in  the  construction 
industry  for  welfare  provisions.  These 
agreements  covered  approximately  15  trades, 
of  which  one  or  more  trades  were  used  in 
30  cities  across  Canada. 

Three  agreements  were  found  to  have 
provision  for  the  establishment  of  a 
“welfare  fund”  made  up  of  contributions 
amounting  to  8  or  10  cents  per  hour  worked. 
No  details  were  available  on  the  benefits 
payable  from  it.  These  agreements  covered 
electrical  workers  at  Vancouver  and  Vic¬ 
toria  and  bricklayers  at  Winnipeg.  Pro¬ 
posed  welfare  plans  are  mentioned  in 


agreements  covering  several  trades  at 
Windsor  and  in  the  agreement  for  elevator 
construction  workers  across  the  country. 

Forty-one  agreements  contained  some 
provisions  for  welfare  facilities  on  construc¬ 
tion  sites  varying  from  the  supply  of 
sanitary  utensils  for  drinking  water  or  the 
supply  of  tool  chests  only  to  the  supply 
of  lock-fast  shelters  for  changing  clothes 
and  storage  for  tools  and  clothes,  the 
supply  of  lunch  room  accommodation  and 
suitable  sanitation  facilities,  all  sufficiently 
heated  when  necessary.  Other  provisions 
found  in  some  agreements  include  the 
supplying  by  the  contractor  of  certain  pro¬ 
tective  clothing,  either  to  protect  the 
workers  from  injury  or  from  water  and 
mud.  In  addition,  some  agreements  allow 
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time  to  clean  up  before  lunch  and  quitting 
time,  as  well  as  protective  measures  to 
guard  against  injury  and  the  provision  of 
covered  transportation  when  required. 
Some  agreements  specify  that  the  con¬ 
tractor  is  responsible  for  tools  and  personal 
property  lost  or  destroyed  while  stored  in 
the  lock-fast  shelter,  but  two  agreements 
exempt  the  contractor  from  such  responsi¬ 
bility.  Certain  of  the  above  amenities  are 
regulated  by  the  number  of  workers 
employed  at  the  construction  site  or  by 
the  value  of  the  contract.  One  agreement 
refers  to  seating  accommodation  in  the 
shelter. 


Only  two  of  the  agreements  in  this  sample 
refer  to  construction  camps  maintained  by 
the  contractor.  Provisions  include  speci¬ 
fied  enclosed  floor  and  clothes  cupboard 
space,  a  room  for  two  men  only,  fully 
enclosed  with  door  and  lock,  window, 
lighting,  controlled  heat,  mattresses  for  each 
bed.  Sanitary  provisions  include  facilities 
for  each  ten  men,  w'ash  basin  for  each  five 
men,  shower  or  bath  for  each  fifteen  men, 
witii  these  washroom  facilities  located  in 
the  same  building.  Laundering  facilities 
are  also  included.  The  cleanliness  and 
hygienic  condition  of  the  camp  and  camp 
equipment  is  the  responsibility  of  the 
contractor. 


During  bargaining  negotiations,  employers 
must  comply  with  a  union  request  for  wage 
records  of  individual  employees  whom  the 
union  represents,  the  United  States  Supreme 
Court  has  ruled,  in  effect,  in  refusing  to 
review  an  appeal  brought  by  a  North 
Carolina  firm  against  an  order  issued  last 
July  by  the  National  Labor  Relations 
Board.  The  NLRB  order  was  later  upheld 
by  the  Circuit  Court  of  Appeals,  Rich¬ 
mond,  Va. 


In  answer  to  the  union’s  demand  for  a 
wage  increase,  the  company  said  its  wage 
rates  matched  or  exceeded  those  of  com¬ 
petitors  in  the  area  and  supplied  wage  data 
which  it  said  were  sufficient  to  enable  the 
union's  negotiators  to  judge  whether  the 
firm’s  wage  rates  were  in  line  with  those 
of  competing  companies.  The  only 
requested  data  wdthheld  were  the  names  of 
employees  paid  at  each  wage  rate.  The 
NLRB  order  recpiired  the  company  to  give 
names  and  wage  rates  when  asked  by  the 
union. 


Canadian  Railway  Board  of  Adjustment 

(Continued  jroni  page  660) 

Further,  the  Company  contended,  the 
external  dimensions  of  a  rotary  do  not 
exceed  those  of  other  work  equipment  such 
as  snowploughs  and  auxiliary  cranes.  Pre- 
^•aillng  conditions  are  similar,  the  only 
difference  being  that  with  a  snowplough 
the  locomotive  engineer  on  the  pushing 
unit  could  operate  over  a  whole  subdivision 
working  entirely  on  the  signals  of  the  snow¬ 
plough  operator,  whereas  rotaries  generally 
are  used  only  to  clear  small  sections  of 

Recent  Regulations 

(Continued  jrom  page  683) 

$600  a  year,  an  additional  allowance  may 
now  be  paid  to  him  in  order  to  bring  his 
income  up  to  $600. 

The  supplemental  allowance  to  recipients 
of  old  age  security  pensions,  formerly  paid 
quarterly,  will  now  be  paid  at  monthly 
intervals  as  has  been  the  case  with  allow¬ 
ances  to  blind  persons. 


the  track,  the  working  limits  of  which,  in 
most  cases,  are  protected  by  train  orders. 

The  Board  sustained  the  contention  of 
the  employees  to  the  extent  of  a  “run¬ 
around'’  of  50  miles,  as  per  Article  26(c)  of 
the  current  Agreement  (not  quoted),  pro¬ 
viding  the  employee  in  question  was 
ciualified.  It  w'as  the  Board’s  opinion  that 
under  the  provisions  of  the  Agreement, 
engineers,  \vhen  qualified,  are  entitled  to 
the  work  of  operating  rotary  snowploughs. 


In  addition  to  establishing  the  qualifica¬ 
tions  for  allowances,  the  regulations  set  out 
what  is  to  be  considered  as  income,  what 
the  duties  of  the  Director  of  Public  Assist¬ 
ance  are,  the  procedure  to  be  followed  when 
the  recipient  is  absent  from  the  province 
and  various  other  matters  with  respect  to 
the  payment  of  allowances. 
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JLabonr  Law 


Labour  Legislation  in  Manitoba,  1955 

Current  rates  under  Workmen’s  Compensation  Act  made  applicable 
to  all  children  in  receipt  of  allowances.  Arbitration  procedure  for 
firemen  is  revised.  Committee  on  industrial  relations  continuing  its  study 


The  Manitoba  Legislature  was  in  session 
from  February  1  to  March  31.  During  the 
session  it  raised  to  the  current  level  the 
benefits  paj^able  to  dependant  children  and 
orphans  receiving  allowances  under  the 
Workmen’s  Compensation  Act.  The  Fire 
Departments  Arbitration  Act  was  amended 
by  requiring  bargaining  between  a  munici¬ 
pality  and  its  firefighters  to  begin  in 
October  in  any  year  in  which  an  agreement 
is  being  revised  or  renewed,  and  by  chang¬ 
ing  the  date  upon  which  agreements  or 
awards  under  the  Act  become  effective. 

The  review  of  all  phases  of  Manitoba 
labour  legislation  entrusted  to  the  Select 
Standing  Committee  of  the  Legislature  on 
Industrial  Relations  in  1953  is  still  in 
progress.  The  Committee  carried  on  its 
work  as  an  industrial  relations  commission 
between  the  1954  and  1955  sessions,  and  was 
authorized  at  this  session  to  continue  its 
inciuiry  during  the  recess. 

The  Blind  Persons  Allowances  Act  was 
amended  to  lower  the  minimum  age  of 
recipients  from  21  to  18  years  in  line  with 
the  amendment  to  the  federal  legislation 
introduced  in  Parliament.  A  new  Disabled 
Persons  Act  was  passed. 

Workmen’s  Compensation 

An  amendment  to  the  Workmen’s  Com¬ 
pensation  Act,  effective  April  1,  raised  the 
monthly  compensation  payable  to  children 
receiving  compensation  according  to  earlier 
scales  up  to  the  current  level.  This  applies 
to  children  living  with  one  remaining 
parent  and  to  orphan  children.  The 
provision  also  applies  to  invalid  children 
who  receive  allowances  ofter  the  age  of 
16  years.  The  present  rates  are  20  dollars 
in  respect  of  each  child  living  with  a  parent 
and  30  dollars  for  an  orphan  child,  subject 
to  the  provision  that  total  compensation  to 
widow  and  children  may  not  exceed  70  per 
cent  of  the  workmen’s  average  earnings. 
The  pensions  for  widows  and  invalid 
widowers  were  raised  to  the  current  level  in 
Manitoba  in  1953  (L.G.,  1953,  pp.  1331-33). 


Industrial  Relations 

The  Fire  Departments  Arbitration  Act 
passed  in  1954  (L.G.,  Aug.  1954,  p.  1153) 
was  amended  so  as  to  require  bargaining 
for  the  revision  or  renewal  of  an  agreement 
between  a  municipality  and  a  firefighters’ 
union  to  take  place  in  the  fall  of  the  year. 
If  it  is  necessary  to  refer  any  issue  to 
arbitration,  the  arbitration  board  is  to  be 
appointed  earl3r  in  the  following  year  and 
the  award,  which  is  to  be  made  not  later 
than  the  end  of  February,  is  to  take  effect 
from  January  1  of  that  year. 

As  introduced,  the  Bill  provided  only 
that  w'hen  an  arbitration  board  is  estab¬ 
lished.  a  collective  agreement  or  award  wall 
become  effective  on  January  1  of  that  year 
regardless  of  whether  or  not  the  munici¬ 
pality  concerned  has  made  or  can  make 
provision  for  the  expenditure  in  its  esti¬ 
mates  for  that  5rear.  Previously  the  Act 
had  stipulated  that  such  an  agreement  or 
award  wmuld  become  effective  only  on  the 
first  day  of  the  fiscal  year  in  which  the 
municipality  could  include  provision  in  its 
estimates  for  the  expenditure,  or  on  a  later 
specified  date.  The  Bill  also  specified  that 
the  report  of  the  Minister  of  Labour  to  an 
arbitration  board  is  to  consist  of  the 
original  proposals  and  counter-proposals  as 
submitted  by  each  party  to  the  other  party. 
Where  the  parties  have  agreed  in  writing, 
and  so  notified  the  Minister,  to  eliminate 
or  modify  any  of  the  original  proposals,  he 
is  obliged  to  amend  his  statement  to  the 
arbitration  board  accordingly.  Any  award 
made  by  the  board  must  be  limited  to 
matters  contained  in  the  statement. 

The  above  amendments  were  passed  as 
introduced,  but  further  provisions  setting 
the  dates  wLen  bargaining  is  to  take  place 
w'ere  added  when  the  Bill  was  referred  to 


This  section,  prepared  by  the  Legisla¬ 
tion  Branch,  reviews  labour  laws  as  they 
are  enacted  by  Parliament  and  the 
provincial  legislatures,  regulations  under 
these  laws,  and  selected  court  decisions 
affecting  labour. 
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the  Select  Standing  Committee  on  Indus¬ 
trial  Relations.  When  either  party  wishes 
to  revise  or  renew  an  existing  collective 
agreement  (“collective  agreement”  having 
the  same  meaning  as  under  the  Labour 
Relations  Act),  that  party  must  give  the 
other  party  written  notice,  including  pro¬ 
posed  changes,  not  later  than  October  1 
preceding  the  termination  of  the  agreement. 
Bargaining  must  then  be  carried  on  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  procedure  set  out  in  the  Labour 
Relations  Act  (L.G.,  1948,  p.  1430),  and  the 
services  of  a  conciliation  officer  may  be 
obtained  if  required. 

If  the  parties  have  not  reached  agreement 
by  Decembr  31,  either  or  both  of  the  parties 
may  apply,  in  writing,  to  the  Minister  of 
Labour  for  the  appointment  of  an  arbitra¬ 
tion  board.  For  1955  only  this  application 
is  to  be  filed  not  later  than  April  15;  after 
this  year  not  later  than  January  5.  If  the 
application  is  not  made  within  the  fixed 
time,  or  if  the  Minister  refuses  to  appoint 
a  board,  the  agreement  existing  when  notice 
to  bargain  was  given  is  to  remain  in  effect 
until  December  31  following  the  date  by 
which  the  application  for  a  board  was 
required  to  be  made,  or  the  date  of  the 
Minister’s  refusal. 

When  an  arbitration  board  is  unsuccess¬ 
ful  in  formulating  an  agreement  satisfactory 
to  both  parties,  it  is  required  to  make  an 
award  not  later  than  February  28  of  the 
year  in  which  the  board  was  appointed. 

Other  Amendments 

Remembrance  Day 

The  Remembrance  Day  Act  was  amended 
by  adding  stock  brokers’  offices,  which 
transact  business  on  stock  exchanges  out¬ 
side  the  province,  to  the  list  of  establish¬ 
ments  which  are  exempted  from  the 
requirement  of  closing  on  Remembrance 
Day.  This  amendment  became  effective  on 
April  1. 

Gas  and  Oil  Wells 

An  amendment  to  the  Mines  Act,  effec¬ 
tive  April  1,  added  to  the  Act  two  new 
parts  dealing  with  oil  and  gas  wells.  The 
Lieutenant-Governor  in  Council  has  been 
given  authority  to  make  regulations  which 
may  include  the  requirement  that  opera¬ 
tions  be  conducted  in  accordance  with  good 
oil  field  practice  and  in  such  a  manner  as 
to  prevent  undue  hazard  to  life.  The 
regulations  may  also  provide  that  drilling 
operations  may  be  carried  on  only  under 
the  continuous  personal  supervision  of  a 
responsible  person  who  is  registered  or 
certified  as  being  competent. 


The  Oil  and  Natural  Gas  Conservation 
Board,  which  is  provided  for  in  the  amend¬ 
ment,  is  authorized  to  take  possession  of 
any  well  in  order  to  remove  any  undue 
hazard  to  life  or  property.  The  employees 
and  officers  at  such  a  well  are  required  by 
the  Act  to  obey  the  orders  of  the  Board. 

Every  person  who  contravenes  or  fails 
to  comply  with  the  Act,  the  regulations,  or 
orders  of  the  Board  is  liable  on  summary 
conviction  to  a  fine  of  not  more  than  one 
thousand  dollars  for  each  offence.  The 
offender  becomes  liable  to  a  fine  of  not 
more  than  five  hundred  dollars  for  each 
additional  day  the  offence  continues. 

Public  Buildings 

Amendments  to  the  Department  of 
Labour  Act  and  the  Public  Buildings  Act 
transferred  responsibility  for  the  adminis¬ 
tration  of  the  Public  Buildings  Act  from 
the  Minister  of  Labour  to  the  Minister 
of  Public  Works. 

Social  Legislation 

Disabled  Persons’  Allowances 

A  new  Act  to  provide  allowances  for 
disabled  persons  repealed  and  replaced  the 
Disabled  Persons  Act,  1954  (L.G.,  Aug. 
1954,  p.  1154).  Like  the  1954  Act,  the  new 
legislation  authorizes  an  agreement  between 
the  Government  of  Manitoba  and  the 
Government  of  Canada  to  provide  allow¬ 
ances  to  disabled  persons,  half  the  cost  of 
the  allowances  to  be  paid  by  each  Govern¬ 
ment.  The  new  Act  specifies  the  local 
authority  to  which  an  application  for  a 
pension  may  be  made,  and  sets  out  further 
details  as  to  the  administration  of  the 
scheme. 

Blind  Persons’  Allowances 

The  Blind  Persons’  Allowances  Act  was 
amended  so  as  to  enable  the  Government 
of  Manitoba  to  enter  into  an  agreement 
with  the  Government  of  Canada  for  the 
provision  of  a  scheme  of  allowances  to  all 
blind  persons  over  the  age  of  eighteen 
years.  Formerly  there  was  provision  for 
assistance  only  to  persons  over  twenty-one 
years.  This  amendment  will  come  into 
force  upon  proclamation. 

Bills  Not  Passed 

A  Bill  to  provide  equal  pay  for  women 
was  defeated  by  a  vote  of  13  to  33  on 
second  reading.  The  Bill  would  have  pro¬ 
hibited  an  employer  from  discriminating 
between  his  male  and  female  employees  by 
paying  a  female  employee  at  a  rate  of  pay 
less  than  the  rate  of  pay  for  a  male 
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employee  for  work  of  comparable  character 
done  m  the  same  establishment.  It  would 
authorize  the  Minister  to  have  the  com- 
plamt  of  an  aggrieved  employee  investi¬ 
gated  by  a  conciliation  officer,  and  to  issue 
an  order  based  on  the  conciliation  officer’s 
recommendations  if  he  failed  to  effect  a 
settlement. 

A  proposed  amendment  to  the  Fair 
Employment  Practices  Act,  which  was 
defeated  by  a  vote  of  12  to  34  on  the 
motion  for  second  reading,  would  have 
prohibited  employers  from  including  on 
application  forms  or  questionnaires  ques¬ 
tions  about  the  race,  national  origin,  colour 
or  religion  of  any  applicant  or  any  of  his 
forebears. 

A  Bill  was  defeated  on  second  reading 
which  would  have  provided  certain  excep¬ 
tions  to  the  Lord’s  Day  Act  (Canada)  by 
permitting  professional  sports  on  Sunday 
afternoon.  The  Bill,  which  was  similar  to 
the  Lord’s  Day  (Ontario)  Act  passed  in 
1950,  would  have  empowered  municipalities 
to  pass  by-laws  after  having  submitted  the 
question  to  municipal  electors. 

An  amendment  to  the  Shops  Regula¬ 
tion  Act  which  failed  to  get  beyond  the 
committee  to  which  it  was  referred  would 
have  extended  to  municipalities  authority 
to  make  closing  by-laws  applicable  to 
certain  classes  of  grocery  shops,  i.e.,  those 
in  which  groceries  valued  at  more  than  one 
thousand  dollars  are  offered  for  sale. 

Resolutions 

The  Select  Standing  Committee  on 
Industrial  Relations,  which  in  1953  was 
given  the  task  of  examining  all  phases  of 


industrial  relations  and  legislation  affecting 
them,  continued  its  work  during  the  session 
and  was  authorized  by  resolution  to  meet 
during  recess.  It  was  also  authorized  to 
study  all  aspects  of  workmen’s  compensa¬ 
tion. 

A  resolution  was  passed  on  March  29 
asking  the  Government  of  Manitoba  to 
ru-ge  the  federal  government  to  accelerate 
employment  by  a  program  of  public  works 
and  to  assist  unemployed  employables  not 
protected  by  unemplo3^ment  insurance.  The 
resolution  also  instructed  the  Manitoba 
Government  to  confer  with  the  federal 
government  on  a  study  of  winter  employ¬ 
ment  and  the  co-ordination  of  public  works 
projects,  to  stimulate  industrial  activity  and 
develop  natural  resources,  and  to  diversify 
aim  practices  in  order  to  provide  greater 
employment  on  the  farm. 

Several  motions  respecting  the  provision 
ol  hospital  services  were  discussed.  A  reso¬ 
lution  advocating  a  voluntary  co-operative 
hospitalization  scheme  of  universal  coverage 
and  also  an  amendment  to  it  for  a 
government-financed  hospitalization  plan 
which  would  be  extended  to  all  persons 
legal dless  of  their  financial  position  were 
both  defeated.  A  further  resolution  advo¬ 
cating  that  the  Government  provide  free 
hospital,  medical,  surgical,  dental  and 
optical  care  for  aged  persons  in  need  of 
such  assistance  and  that  the  Government 
provide  grants  to  municipalities  to  assist  in 
building,  maintaining  and  operating  homes 
for  the  aged  was  defeated  on  March  28. 
On  the^  same  date  a  substitute  motiop 
advocating  that  the  province  extend  grants 
to  municipalities  toward  the  capital  cost 
of  homes  for  the  aged  was  approved. 


Labour  Legislation  in  British  Columbia,  1955 

Apprenticeship,  workmen’s  compensation,  and  regulation  of  boilers  and 
pressure  vessels  main  objects  of  labour  legislation  at  last  session 


The  British  Columbia  Legislature,  in 
session  from  January  25  to  March  15,  made 
changes  in  the  legislation  affecting  appren¬ 
ticeship,  operation  of  boilers  and  pressure 
vessels,  and  workmen’s  compensation.  The 
Act  regulating  private  employment  agencies 
was  also  replaced,  and  new  legislation,  the 
Industrial  Transportation  Act,  extended  a 
measure  of  control  to  private  industrial 
roads  in  the  interests  of  safety. 

The  apprenticeship  legislation  which  has 
been  in  effect  since  1935  was  replaced  by  a 
new  Act.  The  major  change  is  that  there 


is  now  provision  for  issuing  certificates  of 
fliialification  to  competent  woi'kmen  in  the 
designated  trades,  as  well  as  certificates  on 
completion  of  apprenticeship  training.  Steel 
fabrication,  barbering  and  watch  repairing 
have  been  added  to  the  list  of  designated 
trades. 

Allow’ances  to  dependent  children  under 
the  Workmen’s  Compensation  Act  were  in¬ 
creased  to  $2o  a  month,  higher  minimum 
compensation  for  disability  was  established, 
and  other  changes  were  made  affecting 
coverage  and  the  determination  of  claims. 
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Refrigeration  plants,  as  well  as  boilers 
and  pressure  vessels,  are  now  covered  by 
the  Boiler  and  Pressure-Vessel  Act,  and 
the  legislation  was  brought  up  to  date  in 
respect  to  a  number  of  other  matters. 

Apprenticeship 

The  Apprenticeship  and  Tradesmen’s 
Qualification  Act  replaces  the  Apprentice¬ 
ship  Act  of  1935.  The  basic  principles  of 
the  apprenticeship  system  are  the  same  but 
the  Act  now  expressly  provides  also  for  the 
issuing  of  certificates  of  qualification  to 
persons  competent  in  the  designated  trades. 
Under  the  new  provision  for  the  certifica¬ 
tion  of  tradesmen  authority  is  given  for 
setting  up  examining  boards.  Provisions 
respecting  the  examination  of  tradesmen 
prior  to  issuing  a  certificate  of  qualifica¬ 
tion,  the  duration  and  renewal  of  certifi¬ 
cates,  cancellation,  revocation  or  suspen¬ 
sion  for  cause  and  fees  are  to  be  prescribed 
by  regulation. 

The  other  main  change  is  that  under  the 
new  Act  a  contract  of  apprenticeship  may 
be  entered  into,  on  application  of  the 
employer  and  prospective  apprentice,  in 
other  than  a  designated  trade  whenever 
the  director  of  apprenticeship  considers  it 
advisable. 

Three  new  trades,  steel  fabrication, 
barbering  and  watch  repairing,  are  desig- 
natefl  under  the  Act. 

The  Act  provides  for  a  system  of  appren¬ 
ticeship  to  be  carried  on  in  designated 
trades  and,  as  noted  above,  in  special  cases 
in  other  trades. 

As  before,  provision  is  made  for  a 
provincial  Apprenticeship  Committee  to 
advise  the  Minister  of  Labour  on  all 
matters  connected  with  the  general  condi¬ 
tions  governing  apprenticeship,  for  trade 
advisory  committees,  and  also  for  examin¬ 
ing  boards  to  be  appointed  for  the  purpose 
of  certifying  tradesmen. 

Under  the  Act,  the  period  of  apprentice¬ 
ship  may  not  be  less  than  two  years  unless 
the  Minister  of  Labour,  on  the  recommen¬ 
dation  of  the  provincial  Apprenticeship 
Committee,  has  given  permission. 

Every  contract  must  be  in  the  approved 
form  and  subject  to  regulations  of  the 
Lieutenant-Governor  in  Council.  These 
regulations  may  set  out  the  number  and 
ciualification  of  apprentices  who  may  be 
emplojied  or  trained  in  any  trade,  the  period 
of  apprenticeship,  the  standard  of  educa¬ 
tion  and  other  qualifications  required  of  an 
apprentice,  the  duties  and  responsibilities  of 
the  parties,  the  educational  classes  to  be 
attended  and  the  course  of  training  to  be 


given,  the  hours  of  labour  and  rates  of 
wages,  and  the  issue  of  certificates  on 
completion  of  apprenticeship. 

In  a  designated  trade  an  employer  may 
not,  without  the  permission  of  the  Min¬ 
ister,  employ  a  person  under  15  3mars  of 
age.  Persons  between  15  and  21  years  may 
not  be  employed  in  a  designated  trade 
unless  they  are  under  contract  of  appren¬ 
ticeship,  except  as  common  labourers.  A 
person  over  21  years,  if  he  is  employed  as 
an  apprentice,  must  also  be  under  a  con¬ 
tract  of  apprenticeship. 


Under  the  Act  seven  building  trades  are 
designated,  as  well  as  the  trades  of  auto¬ 
mobile  maintenance,  glass  work,  jewellery 
manufacture  and  repair,  lithographing, 
machinist,  metal  trades,  moulder,  refrigera¬ 
tion,  ship  and  boat  building  industry,  sign 
and  pictorial  painting  industry,  servicing 
and  repair  of  current-consuming  electrical 
appliances,  office  machine  mechanic  and  the 
three  new  trades  of  steel  fabrication, 
barbering  and  watch  repairing.  The  trades 
of  aviation  mechanic  and  druggist  w'ere 
dropped  from  the  list  of  designated  trades. 
The  Lieutenant-Governor  in  Council  may 
add  additional  trades  to  the  designated  list 
or  remove  trades  from  it. 


The  Act  is  administered  by  the  Min¬ 
ister  of  Labour  through  a  Director  of 
Apprenticeship.  With  the  approval  of  the 
Lieutenant-Governor  in  Council  the  Min¬ 
ister  may  enter  into  an  agreement  with  the 
federal  Government  or  with  another  prov¬ 
ince  for  the  purpose  of  dealing  with 
apprenticeship  and  tradesmen’s  qualification 
on  a  federal  or  interprovincial  basis. 


The  Director  of  Apprenticeship  is 
required  to  keep  a  register  of  every  con¬ 
tract  of  apprenticeship,  to  maintain  a 
register  of  certificates  of  proficiency  and  to 
make  the  necessaiy  inquiries  to  ensure  that 
the  provisions  of  the  Act  are  being  com¬ 
plied  wfith.  He  is  also  to  promote  interest 
in  apprenticeship,  assist  in  establishing  an 
apprentice  system  in  any  industry,  provide 
information  for  the  trade  advisory  com¬ 
mittees  and  examining  boards,  collaborate 
with  educational  authorities  in  the  training 
of  apprentices  and  make  an  annual  report 
to  the  Minister. 


The  Act  provides  that  no  contract  of 
apprenticeship  may  be  made  in  a  desig¬ 
nated  trade  except  in  accordance  with  the 
Act.  On  application  of  the  employer  sub¬ 
mitted  to  the  Board  together  with  a  proba¬ 
tionary  contract  of  apprenticeship  signed 
by  himself  and  the  prospective  apprentice 
or  his  parent  or  guardian  the  Director  may 
give  written  approval  for  the  person  to  be 
emploA’ed  for  up  to  three  months  or  such 
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longer  period  as  the  Provincial  Apprentice¬ 
ship  Committee  may  allow  as  prehmmarv 
to  iull  apprenticeship  m  the  trade 
^  here  the  employer  m  a  designated  trade 
IS  unable  to  give  a  minor  proper  training 
to  enable  him  to  become  competent  at  the 
trade  the  Minister,  on  receiving  a  report 
ol  the  facts  from  the  Committee,  may 
authorize  m  writing  the  employment  of  a 
mmor  by  the  employer  without  a  contract 
of  apprenticeship  under  prescribed  condi¬ 
tions.  If  the  minor  attains  a  standard  of 
prohciency  equivalent  to  the  recognized 
staniferd  for  a  fully  qualified  tradesman 
the  Committee  is  to  report  to  the  Min- 
is^ter,  who  will  release  the  apprentice  from 
the  necessity  of  entering  into  an  appren¬ 
ticeship  contract. 

No  contract  of  apprenticeship  will  be 
effective  until  it  is  approved  by  the  Com¬ 
mittee  and  registered  by  the  Director 
\\  here  a  person  is  employed  as  an  appren¬ 
tice  m  a  trade  which  is  designated  after 
he  commences  employment,  the  employer 
must  register  the  agreement  with  the 
Director  within  three  months.  Where  a 
person  is  employed  but  not  as  an  appren¬ 
tice  in  a  trade  which  is  later  designated 
the  Act  will  not  apply  for  three  months. 
The  period  during  which  the  minor  was 
employed  may,  with  the  approval  of  the 
Committee,  be  allowed  as  part  of  the  time 
required  to  complete  the  full  period  of  his 
subsequent  apprenticeship. 

As  previously  every  contract  of  appren¬ 
ticeship  must  be  signed  by  the  employer 
and  by  the  person  to  be  apprenticed,  or  by 
his  guardian  if  he  is  a  minor. 


An  agreement  may  be  terminated  by  the 
consent  of  all  parties  or  by  the  Director 
il  good  cause  is  shown.  An  apprentice  may 
be  transferred  from  one  employer  to 
another  in  the  same  trade  with  the 
approval  of  the  Director.  The  Director 
may  refuse  to  register  a  contract  if  it 
appears  not  to  be  for  the  benefit  of  the 
apprentice.  In  such  case  the  matter  in 
dispute  must  be  referred  to  the  Minister', 
whose  decision  is  final. 

The  Lieutenant-Governor  in  Council 
may  make  regulations  concerning  the 
powers,  duties  and  functions  of  Trade 
Advisory  Committees  and  E.xamining 
Boards ;  the  qualifications  of  members  of 
such  committees  and  the  method  of 
appointing  the  members,  the  procedure  they 
are  to  follow  and  the  records  they  are  to 
keep. 

A  minimum  fine  of  $25  and  a  maximum 
fine  of  $100  may  be  imposed  on  summary 
conviction  of  a  person  who  violates  any 
provisions  of  the  Act  or  regulations.  An 
employer  convicted  of  failing  to  pay  an 


apprentice  the  money  required  in  accoi'd- 
aiice  with  the  contract  must  be  ordered,  in 
addition  to  paying  the  fine,  to  pay  the 
apprentice  all  the  money  owing  to  him. 

Steam  Boilers  and  Pressure  Vessels 

The  Boiler  and  Pressure-Vessel  Act  was 
leiised  at  this  session  to  bring  it  into  line 
with  recent  advances  in  the  field.  In 
lebruary  1954  British  Columbia  adopted 
the  latest  edition  of  the  CSA  Boiler  and 
Iressure  Vessel  Code  (CSA  B51-1951),  the 
fifth  province  to  do  so,  and  most  of  the 
changes  are  either  to  bring  the  Act  into 
me  with  the  Code  or  to  make  it  more 
uniform  with  the  legislation  in  the  other 
promnces.  The  amendments  are  largely  the 
same  as  the  ones  introduced  last  year, 
which  were  held  over  until  this  year’s 
session. 

The  definitions  section  was  completely 
revised  and  the  definitions  are  now  similar 
to  those  m  common  use  throughout  Canada. 

1  he  scope  of  the  Act  has  been  widened  to 
include  refrigeration  plants  with  a  capacity 
o  more  than  three  tons  of  refrigeration  m 
-4  hours  as  well  as  boilers  and  pressure 
vessels  as  before.  Most  of  the  other 
provincial  Acts  cover  refrigeration  plants 
Other  amendments  introduce  an  interim 
certificate  permitting  plants  to  be  put  into 
operation  before  inspection  under  certain 
circumstances,  require  an  inspector  to  be 
notified  before  repairs  are  begun  and 
authorize  the  examination  and  certifica¬ 
tion  of  welders. 

The  section  setting  out  the  coverage  of 
the  Act  was  replaced  and  is  now  similar 
to  the  Ontario  Act.  The  Act  covers  all 
boilers  and  pressure  vessels  in  the  province 
except  a  steam  boiler  of  two  h.p.  or  less  in 
capacity  and  less  than  three  cubic  feet  in 
imlume;  boilers  used  for  heating  buildings 
occupied  by  not  more  than  four  families; 
those  used  in  the  operation  of  a  railway; 
those  subject  to  the  Canada  Shipping  Act; 
pressure  vessels  for  permanent  use  at  15 
pounds  p.s.i.  or  less  and  low  pressure 
boilers  of  3  h.p.  or  less  in  capacity.  The 
amendment  excludes  refrigeration  plants 
with  a  capacity  of  three  tons  or  less  of 
refrigeration  in  24  hours;  a  boiler  used  in 
connection  with  an  open  type  hot  water 
heating  system;  a  pressure  vessel  six  inches 
or  less  in  diameter  and  one  and  one-half 
cubic  feet  or  less  in  volume ;  a  pressure 
vessel  which  has  an  internal  diameter  of  24 
inches  or  less  used  for  storing  hot  water, 
and  one  used  exclusively  for  hydraulic 
purposes  at  atmospheric  pressure.  Shipping 
containers  subject  to  inspection  by  the 
Board  of  Transport  Commissioners  are  also 
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excluded.  The  Act  now  provides,  how¬ 
ever,  that  where  the  Chief  Inspector  deems 
it  necessary  in  the  interest  of  safety  to 
recjuire  safety  appliances,  repairs,  modifica¬ 
tions  or  additions  to  any  pressure  equip¬ 
ment  irrespective  of  the  size  or  pressure,  he 
may  order  that  such  changes  be  made. 

As  previously,  no  person  may  operate  a 
boiler  unless  a  certificate  of  inspection  is 
in  effect  except  in  the  case  where,  before 
the  previous  inspection  certificate  expired, 
the  owner  requests  that  the  boiler  be  in¬ 
spected  and  the  inspection  has  not  yet  been 
made.  A  further  exception  is  now  made  to 
permit  owners  to  put  plants  into  operation 
or  to  continue  operation  until  inspection  is 
possible.  Where  the  circumstances  are  such 
that,  in  the  opinion  of  the  Chief  Inspector, 
the  inspection  may  be  postponed,  he  may 
issue  an  interim  certificate  provided  that 
the  boiler  is  in  the  charge  of  a  competent 
engineer  and  that  all  necessary  fees  are 
paid. 

The  Act  requires  that  all  boilers  be  regis¬ 
tered  before  they  are  put  into  operation. 
Now,  however,  the  former  registration 
procedure  has  been  eliminated  and  the 
issue  of  an  inspection  or  interim  certificate 
will  serve  as  registration.  For  failure  to 
comply  with  this  section  a  fine  of  up  to 
$300  may  be  imposed. 

Before  repairs  are  made  to  a  boiler  or 
pressure  vessel  the  Inspector  must  be 
notified  of  the  nature  and  extent  of  the 
repairs  and  must  give  his  approval.  The 
boiler  or  pressure  vessel  may  not  be  put 
into  operation  until  the  Inspector  is  satis¬ 
fied  that  it  may  be  used  safely. 

Several  changes  were  made  in  the  sec¬ 
tions  dealing  with  the  qualifications  and 
duties  of  plant  engineers.  A  new  provi¬ 
sion  states  that  unfired  steam  boilers  will 
be  under  the  general  supervision  of  the 
chief  engineer.  In  a  plant  where  the  boilers 
are  all  unfired  the  classifications  of  the 
chief  engineer  and  assistant  engineers 
required  for  the  plant  are  to  be  determined 
by  the  Boiler  Inspection  Committee. 

In  a  steam  plant  where  one  engineer 
is  unable  to  exercise  continued  supervision, 
the  owner  is  required  to  employ  sufficient 
shift  engineers,  under  the  supervision  of  the 
chief  engineer,  to  ensure  that  all  parts  of 
the  plant  are  under  the  immediate  super¬ 
vision  of  an  engineer.  If  two  or  more  shift 
engineers  are  required,  each  one  must  hold 
a  certificate  prescribed  for  a  shift  engineer 
of  the  total  capacity  of  the  plant  unless 
another  class  of  certificate  is  required  or 
approved  by  the  Chief  Inspector  in  writing. 
Whenever  a  question  arises  as  to  the  extent 
to  which  one  engineer  can  exercise  general 
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supervision,  the  Chief  Inspector  is  to 
decide  the  question  subject  to  the  appeal 
provided  for  in  the  Act. 

The  Act  formerly  forbade  the  engineer 
in  charge  of  a  steam  plant  or  in  charge 
of  a  shift  from  absenting  himself  for  more 
than  15  minutes  unless  relieved  by  another 
engineer.  This  prohibition  now  applies  only 
to  the  shift  engineer  of  a  high  pressure 
steam  plant.  If  he  leaves  the  plant  he 
must  be  relieved  by  an  engineer  possessing 
a  certificate  of  not  less  than  one  grade 
lower  than  that  required  to  operate  the 
plant  as  shift  engineer. 

The  Lieutenant-Governor  in  Council  is 
authorized  to  make  regulations  governing 
the  examination  and  certification  of  weld¬ 
ing  operators.  No  person  may  weld  or 
employ  a  person  to  do  welding  in  the 
construction,  alteration  or  repair  of  any 
boiler  or  pressure  vessel  or  pressure  piping 
unless  such  regulations  have  been  com¬ 
plied  with. 

Workmen’s  Compen*ation 

The  main  changes  to  the  Workmen’s 
Compensation  Act  concern  benefits,  cover¬ 
age,  and  appeals  from  the  decisions  of  the 
Board’s  medical  staff.  In  respect  to  bene¬ 
fits,  the  monthly  allowances  to  dependent 
children  of  a  deceased  workman,  and  the 
minimum  benefits  to  disabled  workmen, 
were  increased.  The  provision  permitting 
commercial  fishermen  to  obtain  coverage 
on  application  as  independent  operators  was 
revised. 

A  section  added  to  the  Act  last  year 
(L.G.,  1954,  p.  1740)  stipulated  that  an 
independent  operator  who  performs  work 
of  a  nature  which,  if  he  were  an  employee, 
would  be  within  the  scope  of  the  Act,  may 
be  brought  under  the  Act  on  application 
and  be  entitled  to  its  benefits  on  behalf  of 
himself  and  his  dependents  between  the 
ages  of  16  and  21  years.  This  section  is 
now  re-worded  to  make  his  widow  and  all 
other  dependants  entitled  to  benefits  in 
case  of  his  death  arising  out  of  employ¬ 
ment.  A  scheme  for  fixing  assessments  for 
independent  operators  in  the  fishing  indus¬ 
try  was  recently  announced  by  the  Min¬ 
ister  of  Labour  (L.G.,  May,  p.  508). 

All  hotels  are  now  covered  by  the  Act 
whereas  before  the  amendment  only  those 
having  ten  or  more  bedrooms  were  in¬ 
cluded.  “Licensed  public  houses  or 
lounges”  have  been  added  to  the  list  of 
covered  establishments,  replacing  “beer 
parlours”. 

The  monthly  payment  in  death  cases  to 
each  child  under  16  years  and  each  invalid 
child  living  with  a  parent  was  increased 
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from  $20  to  $25.  This  amount  is  continued 
up  to  age  18  if  the  child  is  attending  school. 
The  increase  applies  from  April  1,  1955 
regal  dless  of  the  date  on  which  the  accident 
or  disablement  took  place.  This  clause, 
making  benefits  payable  retroactively,  was 
inserted  by  the  Legislature  during  passage. 

The  Act  states  that  where  the  workman 
leaves  both  total  and  partial  dependents 
the  compensation  may  be  allotted  partly 
to  the  total  and  partly  to  the  partial 
dependents.  It  is  now  expressly  provided 
that  where  there  is  a  partial  dependent, 
the  amount  of  compensation  payable  is  to 
be  determined  by  the  Board,  having  regard 
to  the  extent  of  partial  dependency  in  each 
case. 

The  minimum  benefits  pa3'able  for  total 
disability  were  also  raised,  from  $15  a  week 
or  weekly  earnings  if  less  to  $25  a  week  or 
weekly  earnings  if  less.  When  a  workman 
receives  compensation  for  disability  the 
compensation  is  normally  limited  to  75  per 
cent  of  his  average  earnings.  The  provi¬ 
sion  for  minimum  weekly  benefits  is  for 
the  protection  of  a  workman  whose  average 
earnings  are  low. 

An  amendment  to  the  Act  in  1954  pro¬ 
vided  higher  pension  payments,  beginning 
January  1,  1955,  to  workmen  injured  before 
March  18,  1943,  provided  they  were  receiv¬ 
ing  compensation  on  January  1,  1955.  A 
new  subsection  provides  that  the  higher 
payments  in  respect  of  such  persons  will 
also  apply  to  payments  for  disability 
awarded  on  and  after  January  1,  1955.  The 
increased  payments  are  calculated  on  the 
basis  of  a  compensation  rate  of  66§  per  cent 
and  on  the  actual  average  earnings  of  the 
workman  at  the  time  of  the  accident,  but 
the  earnings  are  not  to  be  taken  .as  less 
than  $2,000  per  annum  and  are  subject  to 
a  maximum  of  $2,500.  (The  present  com¬ 
pensation  rate  is  75  per  cent  on  maximum 
annual  earnings  up  to  $4,000  and  is  appli¬ 
cable  to  accidents  occurring  after  January  1, 
1955.) 

A  new  provision  with  respect  to  com¬ 
pensation  for  silicosis  authorizes  the  Board, 
subject  to  the  approval  of  the  Lieutenant- 
Governor  in  Council,  to  enter  into  an 
agreement  with  Canada  or  the  appropriate 
authority  in  any  province  providing  for 
co-operation  in  all  matters  under  the  Act 
relating  to  a  workman  disabled  by  silicosis. 

The  provisions  regarding  third-party 
actions  permit  the  workman  or  his 
dependant  who  elects  to  take  action  against 
some  person  other  than  the  workman’s 
emplojmr  in  lieu  of  claiming  compensation 
under  the  Act,  to  take  action  against  the 
executor  or  administrator  of  the  person 
causing  death  or  injury. 


Other  amendments  are  designed  to  ensure 
prompt  progress  reports  from  physicians, 
qualified  practitioners  and  others  treating 
the  workman  in  order  to  reduce  delays  in 
the  payment  of  compensation  and  in  order 
to  keep  the  Board  better  informed  about 
the  workman’s  progress.  The  physician  is 
required  to  furnish  his  first  report  to  the 
Board  within  three  days  of  first  attending 
the  patient  and  at  30-da,v  intervals  while 
■the  workman  is  absent  from  work.  He  is 
required  to  furnish  a  final  report  to  the 
Board  within  three  days  after  the  workman 
is,  in  the  opinion  of  the  physician,  able  to 
resume  work.  In  addition,  if  treatment  is 
being  continued  after  the  workman  returns 
to  work  the  physician  is  now  required  to 
furnish  further  adequate  reports. 

A  new  subsection  is  designed  to  ensure 
that  a  physician,  qualified  practitioner  or 
other  person  authorized  to  give  medical  aid 
confines  his  treatment  to  injuries  to  such 
parts  of  the  body  as  he  is  authorized  by 
statute  to  treat  and  declares  the  giving  of 
unauthorized  treatment  to  be  an  offence 
against  the  Act. 

The  Act  now  declares  it  an  offence  for 
3-  physician,  qualified  practitioner  or  other 
person  to  fail  to  submit  prompt,  adequate 
and  accurate  reports  and  accounts  aa 
required  by  the  Act  or  by  the  Board.  The 
right  of  such  a  person  to  be  selected  by 
the  workman  to  render  medical  aid  may 
be  suspended  or  cancelled  by  the  Board. 
The  Board  is  required  to  notify  the  person 
of  the  cancellation  or  suspension  and  also 
inform  the  governing  body  named  in  the 
Act  under  which  he  is  authorized  to 
practice. 

Another  change  as  regards  medical  aid  is 
the  provision  for  a  simplified  method  of 
appeal.  Under  a  1954  amendment  when  a 
workman  felt  aggrieved  concerinng  a  deci¬ 
sion  of  the  Board’s  medical  staff  and 
requested  a  further  examination,  his  case 
was  to  be  referred  to  two  specialists,  one 
to  be  selected  by  himself  and  the  other  by 
the  Board,  and  their  decision  was  con¬ 
clusive.  Now  the  appeal  is  to  be  heard 
by  one  specialist  only,  selected  by  the 
workman.  The  workman  is  to  select  the 
specialist  within  18  days  of  being  notified 
to  do  so  by  the  Board  from  a  list  provided 
by  the  Board  of  all  specialists  in  the  class 
of  ailment  in  respect  of  which  the  work¬ 
man  has  claimed  compensation.  The  Board 
is  required  to  appoint  the  specialist  within 
18  days.  If  the  workman  fails  to  notify 
the  Board  of  his  choice  within  the  required 
period  the  Minister  of  Labour  ma.y  appoint 
a  specialist.  If  the  specialist  does  not 
accept  the  nomination  or  is  unable  to  com¬ 
plete  the  examination  another  specialist 


may  be  appointed  in  the  same  manner. 
The  specialist  is  required  to  examine  the 
workman  at  a  time  and  place  specified  by 
the  Board  and  issue  a  certificate  within  18 
days.  It  is  now  stated  that  the  specialist 
in  conducting  his  examination  has  the 
power  of  a  Commissioner  under  the  Public 
Inquiries  Act,  may  receive  such  evidence 
as  he  sees  fit  and  may  determine  his  own 
procedure.  Within  18  days  of  receiving  the 
certificate  of  the  specialist  the  Board  must, 
review  the  claim  and  notify  the  workman 
of  its  decision.  The  section  which  formerly 
permitted  the  Board  of  its  own  motion  to 
refer  a  claim  for  review  is  repealed. 

When  the  Board  is  determining  com¬ 
pensation  or  fixing  assessments  on  the  pay¬ 
roll  of  the  employer,  a  further  amendment 
authorizes  it  to  take  into  account  the  value 
of  board  and  lodging  provided  to  the 
workman. 

Employment  Agencies 

The  new  Employment  Agencies  Act, 
which  replaces  a  1919  Act,  requires  non¬ 
profit  employment  agencies  to  register 
annually  with  the  Department  of  Labour. 
The  Act  continues  to  prohibit  an  employ¬ 
ment  agency  from  charging  a  fee  to  the 
person  seeking  employment. 

The  Act  does  not  apply  to  a  registered 
trade  school  which  endeavours  to  secure 
work  for  its  students.  A  trade  union  is 
not  included  in  the  definition  of  “employ¬ 
ment  agency”  and  an  agency  which 
operates  for  the  sole  purpose  of  hiring 
employees  for  one  employer  is  not  required 
to  register. 

The  operator  of  an  employment  agency 
is  required  to  make  application  in  writing 
to  the  Minister  of  Labour  for  registration 
under  the  Act.  The  Minister  will  then 
issue  a  certificate  of  registration  which  he 
may  cancel  at  any  time  for  failure  to 
comply  with  the  Act.  The  registration  must 
be  renewed  on  the  31st  of  December  each 
year. 

The  operator  is  required  to  keep  records 
of  the  names  and  addresses  of  all  employers 
to  whom  persons  seeking  work  are  directed 
and  the  name,  address  and  rate  of  wages 
of  persons  for  whom  employment  is 
obtained,  and  the  name  and  address  of  a 
person  directed  to  an  employer  or  pro¬ 
vided  with  information  regarding  employers 
seeking  workers.  An  inspector  may  inspect 
the  records  and  take  extracts  from  them. 

An  employment  agency  which  has  knowl¬ 
edge  of  a  legal  strike  or  lockout  is  pro¬ 
hibited  from  sending  a  person  to  take 
employment  in  place  of  an  employee  on 
strike  without  informing  the  person  sent  of 
the  strike  or  lockout. 


Regulations  may  be  made  for  carrying 
out  the  provisions  of  the  Act,  including 
fixing  the  registration  fee. 

A  minimum  penalty  of  SIO  and  a 
maximum  penalty  of  $25  is  provided  for 
contravention  of  the  Act. 

Industrial  Road  Haulage 

The  Industrial  Transportation  Act  was 
passed  to  deal  with  safety  problems  in  the 
construction  of  industrial  roads  as  distinct 
from  public  roads  and  in  the  transportation 
by  truck  of  natural  resources  material, 
machinery  or  personnel  on  such  roads. 
(Private  roads  are  extensively  used  in  the 
logging  industry.  Rail  transportation  was 
formerly  the  method  used  for  haulage  in 
this  industry  and  the  necessary  safety 
measures  were  contained  in  the  Railway 
Act.)  The  Act  is  to  be  administered  by 
the  Minister  of  Railways  and  will  come 
into  effect  on  proclamation. 

Since  industrial  roads  are  not  covered  by 
the  legislation  governing  safety  on  public 
highways,  the  new  legislation  establishes  a 
measure  of  control  over  the  condition  of 
the  road  itself,  the  vehicles  used  on  it,  and 
the  competence  of  the  operators  of  the 
vehicles.  Before  a  company  constructs  a 
private  road,  it  must  obtain  approval  of 
the  plan.  During  operation  the  roads  may 
be  inspected  and  the  Minister  may  require 
repairs  to  be  made.  Vehicles  and  equip¬ 
ment  used  upon  industrial  roads  are 
required  to  be  maintained  in  safe  condi¬ 
tion.  An  operator  must  hold  the  regular 
driver’s  licence  or  a  special  licence  issued 
under  the  regulations.  An  accident  causing 
personal  injury  to  any  person  using  the 
road  must  be  reported  by  the  company  to 
the  Minister,  and  the  Minister  may  cause 
an  inquiry  to  be  made. 

The  approval  of  the  Minister  is  required 
before  an  industrial  road  may  cross  a  public 
highway.  In  order  to  obtain  approval  the 
applicant  must  submit  plans  and  specifica¬ 
tions  of  the  crossing  and  satisfy  the 
Minister  that  the  Minister  of  Highwaj'’s  has 
consented  to  the  proposed  crossing.  The 
Minister  may  determine  the  precautions 
which  must  be  taken  to  ensure  safety  at 
the  intersection.  No  motor  vehicle  may 
be  operated  through  the  highway  crossing 
until  the  Minister  gives  his  authorization. 
The  Minister  may  approve  an  application 
subject  to  such  direction  to  ensure  safety 
as  he  deems  necessary.  Except  with  the 
authority  of  the  Minister,  no  industrial  road 
may  obstruct  or  interfere  with  the  access 
to  a  mine. 
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No  construction  or  material  alteration  of 
a  bridge,  tunnel,  viaduct  through  or  over 
which  motor  ^-ehicles  must  pass,  the  length 
or  span  of  which  would  exceed  18  feet, 
may  be  made  until  leave  has  been  obtained 
from  the  Minister.  When  an  industrial 
road  IS  abandoned  the  Minister  may  order 
the  removal  of  any  bridge  or  other  struc¬ 
ture  liable  to  menace  public  safety,  create 
a  fire  hazard  or  obstruct  a  stream. 

Inspecting  engineers  are  to  be  appointed 
to  inspect  industrial  roads  on  being  directed 
to  do  so  by  the  Minister.  The  inspection 
fee  is  to  be  paid  by  the  company.  As  a 
result  of  an  inspection,  the  Minister  may 
order  repairs  to  be  made  and  may  require 
the  part  of  the  road  not  to  be  used  until 
the  repairs  are  carried  out. 

All  motor  vehicles  and  equipment  used 
in  connection  with  an  industrial  road  must 
be  maintained  in  safe  condition  and  con¬ 
sistent  with  regulations  which  may  be 
issued  under  the  Act.  Motor  vehicles 
equipped  to  haul  trailers  and  semi-trailers, 
as  well  as  the  trailers  themselves,  must  be 
eciuipped  with  air  brakes  or  power-brakes 
approved  by  the  Minister.  Motor  vehicles 
which  operate  during  darkness  must  be 
equipped  with  head-lights,  tail  lights,  stop¬ 
lights  and  clearance  lights  in  accordance 
with  the  regulations. 

The  Minister  is  authorized  to  make 
regulations  for  the  certification  of  operators, 
governing  of  traffic,  approval  of  safety 
devices  used  on  motor  vehicles  and  for 
fixing  inspection  and  other  fees.  Drivers 
must  hold  a  valid  licence  under  the  Motor- 
vehicle  Act  or  a  certificate  of  competency 
issued  under  the  regulations.  There  is 
provision  for  the  issuing  of  temporary 
permits  by  the  Railway  Department. 

The  company  may  also  make  rules, 
subject  to  the  approval  of  the  Minister, 
governing  traffic  on  its  roadways,  speed, 
■weight  and  size  of  vehicles,  placing  of  stop 
signs,  carriage  of  freight  and  passengers 
and  other  matters. 

Signs  must  be  placed  at  the  junction  of 
every  public  road  and  industrial  road 
warning  the  public  or  drivers  of  vehicles 
that  they  are  entering  an  industrial  road 


and  if  they  are  entitled  to  enter  they  must 
obey  the  rules  governing  such  roads.  Com¬ 
pany  vehicles  and  company  operated  buses 
or  crew-cars  for  transporting  workmen  must 
come  to  a  complete  stop  before  crossing  a 
railway. 

In  case  of  an  accident  which  results  in 
injury  to  any  person  using  the  roadway, 
the  company  must  as  soon  as  possible  after 
the  occurrence  notify  the  Minister,  giving 
full  particulars.  The  Minister  may  appoint 
persons  to  inquire  into  all  matters  which 
he  deems  likely  to  cause  or  prevent  acci- 
flents  and  into  the  causes  of  any  accident. 
Such  persons  must  report  fully  in  writing 
to  the  Minister  respecting  their  enquiry. 
The  Minister  may  recommend  that  the 
company  suspend  or  dismiss  any  employee 
deemed  negligent  or  wilful  or  that  the 
company  transfer  any  employee  if  the 
inquiry  has  shown  that  he  is  physically 
unfit  for  his  regular  occupation  and  that 
his  unfitness  contributed  to  the  occurrence 
of  the  accident. 

The  company  is  authorized  to  prevent, 
using  reasonable  ^rce  if  necessary,  a  viola¬ 
tion  of  a  by-law  rule  or  regulation  if  it 
leads  to  danger  or  annoyance  to  the  public 
or  hindrance  to  the  company. 

A  general  maximum  penalty  of  $300  and 
a  minimum  penalty  of  $10  is  fixed  for  con¬ 
travention  of  the  Act.  A  trespasser  on  a 
yard  or  road  of  the  company  is  liable  to 
a  penalty  of  up  to  $10. 

Bill  Not  Passed 

A  private  member’s  Bill,  similar  to  one 
introduced  last  year,  which  failed  to  pass 
second  reading,  would  have  added  a  section 
to  the  Trade-unions  Act  requiring  the 
written  consent  of  the  Labour  Relations 
Board  to  any  action  brought  in  a  court 
for  an  injunction,  damages  or  other  relief 
against  a  trade  union  or  association  of 
employees  arising  out  of  a  strike,  lockout 
or  other  labour  trouble.  The  amendment 
would  also  have  required  two  days’  notice 
to  be  given  to  the  affected  parties  before 
an  injunction  could  be  issued  in  an  indus¬ 
trial  dispute. 


During  hearings  on  a  proposed  labour  relations  code  for  New  York’s  municipal 
employees,  an  American  Federation  of  Labour  representative  urged  the  city  to  bar 
“company  unions”  in  the  civic  service. 

Jerry  Wurf,  of  the  American  Federation  of  State,  County  ana  Municipal  Employees, 
defined  a  company  union  in  the  governmental  field  as  one  that  had  high  public  officials 
among  its  leaders. 

Mr.  Wurf  also  said  Communist-dominated  unions  or  those  that  restricted  member¬ 
ship  on  racial  or  religious  grounds  should  also  be  denied  recognition  as  bargaining  agents 
by  the  new'  code. 
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Legal  Decisions  Affecting  Labour 

Supreme  Court  finds  that  Labour  Relations  Board  authorized  to  change 
bargaining  unit.  Province’s  appeal  court  interprets  Quebec  Collective 
Agreement  Act.  Ontario  Supreme  Court  orders  union  officers  to  pay 
damages  to  company  for  unlawful  picketing  causing  breach  of  contract 


The  Supreme  Court  o,f  Canada  held  that, 
although  a  certified  union  had  not  lost  its 
majority  in  a  bargaining  unit  composed  of 
employees  of  31  British  Columbia  hotels, 
the  Labour  Relations  Board  could  find 
appropriate  for  collective  bargaining  a  new 
unit  composed  of  employees  of  one  hotel 
only. 

In  Quebec  the  appeal  court  ruled  that 
a  trucker  who  had  contracted  to  deliver 
goods  for  a  wholesale  grocery  company  was 
not  required  to  pay  his  employees  the 
wages  fixed  by  the  decree  under  the 
Collective  Agreement  Act  applicable  to  the 
wholesale  grocery  trade. 

An  Ontario  court  awarded  damages 
against  two  construction  union  officers  for 
causing  unlawful  picketing. 

Supreme  Court  of  Canada . . . 

...holds  that  labour  board  can  certify  a  smaller 
bargaining  unit  carved  from  present  31-hotel  unit 

On  January  25  the  Supreme  Court  of 
Canada,  allowing  a  union’s  appeal  from  the 
judgment  of  the  British  Columbia  Court  of 
Appeal  (L.G.,  July  1954,  p.  1018),  held  that 
the  provincial  Labour  Relations  Board  had 
authority  to  entertain  applications  for 
certification  of  separate  bargaining  agents 
for  employees  of  three  hotels  previously 
forming  part  of  a  multiple-employer  bar¬ 
gaining  unit.  The  Board  could  find  the 
new  units  appropriate  regardless  of  the  fact 
that  the  existing  bargaining  agent  had  not 
lost  its  majority  in  the  existing  unit. 

The  facts  of  the  case  were  set  out  by 
Mr.  Justice  Estey  in  his  reasons  for  deci¬ 
sion.  Local  28  of  the  Hotel  and  Restaurant 
Employees’  Union  was  the  certified  bar¬ 
gaining  agent  for  employees  of  31  hotels  in 
British  Columbia  and  had  a  collective 
agreement  with  the  British  Columbia  Hotels 
Association  for  a  two-5mar  period  ending 
April  30,  1953.  Another  union,  Local  260 
of  the  British  Columbia  Hotel  Employees’ 
Union,  applied  to  the  Labour  Relations 
Board  on  April  28,  1953,  to  be  certified  as 
bargaining  agent  for  three  separate  units 
composed  of  employees  in  the  Georgia, 
Niagara  and  Marble  Arch  Hotels,  all  three 
of  which  belonged  to  the  31-hotel  unit. 


On  May  15,  1953,  the  Board  considered  the 
applications  and  directed  that  representa¬ 
tion  votes  be  taken  among  employees  of 
the  three  hotels. 

These  votes  were  not  taken  because 
Local  28  had  taken  court  proceedings  in  a 
similar  case,  the  Alcazar  Hotel  case  (L.G., 
April  1954,  p.  561).  After  the  provincial 
Supreme  Court  upheld  the  Board’s  pro¬ 
cedure  in  that  case,  the  Board  on  January 
6,  1954,  notified  Local  260  that  a  vote 
would  be  taken  at  the  Georgia  Hotel.  On 
January  7  the  Hotels  Association,  supported 
by  Local  28,  applied  for  a  writ  of  prohibi¬ 
tion  to  prevent  the  Board  from  certifying 
Local  260  and  from  holding  repi’esentation 
votes.  On  February  2,  1954,  the  British 
Columbia  Supreme  Court  refused  to  grant 
the  writ  of  prohibition  (L.G.,  May  1954, 
p.  681).  Its  judgment  was  reversed  by  the 
Court  of  Appeal  on  March  26.  Local  260 
brought  an  appeal  to  the  Supreme  Court 
of  Canada. 

Local  28  contended  that  its  certification 
should  remain  effective  until  cancelled 
under  Section  12(7)  of  the  Industrial  Con¬ 
ciliation  and  Arbitration  Act.i  That  sec¬ 
tion  provided  for  cancellation  by  the  Board 
if  the  labour  organization  ceased  to  be  a 
labour  organization,  if  the  employer  ceased 
to  be  the  employer  of  the  employees  in  the 
unit,  or  if  after  the  union  had  been  certified 
for  at  least  10  months  it  had  ceased  to 
represent  a  majority  of  employees  in  the 
unit. 

Mr.  Justice  Estey  examined  the  provi¬ 
sions  of  the  statute.  It  contemplated  that 
in  general  a  collective  agreement  would 
remain  in  force  for  the  period  specified  in 
it.  However,  provision  was  made  for  the 
termination  of  an  agreement  with  the  con¬ 
sent  of  the  Board,  and  for  the  cancellation 
of  a  bargaining  certificate  and  the  certifica¬ 
tion  of  a  new  bargaining  agent.  Section 
10(1)  of  the  Act,  the  section  specifying  the 
times  when  a  union  could  apply  for  certifi¬ 
cation,  made  no  reference  to  Section  12(7), 
the  section  providing  for  cancellation  of  cer¬ 
tification  by  the  Board.  Section  10(1)  (c)  of 


^That  Act  was  replaced  by  the  Labour  Relations 
.A.ct  which  came  into  force  June  16,  1954. 
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the  Act  provided  that,  where  an  agreement 
was  in  force,  10  months  of  its  term  must 
have  expired  before  a  new  application  for 
certification  could  be  made.  If  cancellation 
of  the  previous  bargaining  authority  were 
a  condition  precedent  to  the  making  of  a 
new  application,  the  10-month  period  would 
appear  inappropriate  and  unnecessary.  In 
Mr.  Justice  Estey’s  opinion,  Sections  10  and 
13  of  the  Act  contemplated  the  making  of 
a  new  application  for  certification,  such  as 
that  made  by  Local  260  in  this  case,  quite 
independent  of  cancellation  of  certification 
under  Section  12(7). 

Local  28  argued  that,  even  if  Local  260 
could  apply  for  certification  under  Section 
10(1)  (c),  the  Board  could  determine  only 
the  question  of  representation  since  the  unit 
was  already  determined  by  the  prior  cer¬ 
tification.  His  Lordship  rejected  this  view, 
stating  that  the  Act  required  the  Board  to 
determine  the  appropriateness  of  the  unit  on 
every  application.  He  noted  that  Section 
10(1)  referred  to  “a  unit”,  that  is  a  unit 
selected  by  the  applicant  union  itself. 
There  were  no  words  in  the  section  in  any 
way  limiting  the  unit  or  excluding  an 
application  in  respect  of  part  of  an  existing 
unit. 

It  had  been  suggested  that  to  permit  the 
breaking  up  of  bargaining  units  would 
undermine  the  stability  and  peace  the 
statute  was  intended  to  attain.  Mr.  Justice 
Estey  emphasized  that  the  attainment  of 
that  end  rested  upon  satisfaction  on  the 
part  of  employees  with  wages,  working 
conditions,  and  wdth  their  bargaining 
authority.  Generally  collective  agreements 
should  be  adhered  to  for  their  specified 
term,  but  where  exceptional  circumstances 
developed  that  made  that  impossible  the 
Act  allowed  the  Board  to  deal  with  the 
circumstances  as  they  developed  and  to 
restore  those  factors  that  made  for  peace 
and  stability. 

As  the  Chief  Justice  of  British  Columbia 
had  said,  the  Act  contemplated  changing 
conditions.  Mr.  Justice  Estey  held  that  if, 
after  certification,  the  unit  was  inappro¬ 
priate  for  collective  bargaining  or  the 
employees  in  the  unit  were  not  members 
in  good  standing  of  the  bargaining  agent, 
the  Legislature  did  not  intend  that  the 
certification  should  continue,  except  that 
certain  limitations  as  to  new  applications 
for  certification  were  specified  in  the  Act. 

The  Chief  Justice,  Mr.  Justice  Rand,  Mr. 
Justice  Cartwright  and  Mr.  Justice  Locke 
(with  separate  reasons  for  decision)  con¬ 
curred  in  the  decision  to  allow  the  appeal 
and  restore  the  judgment  of  the  British 
Columbia  Supreme  Court  dismissing  the 


application  for  a  writ  of  prohibition  to 
prevent  the  Board  from  dealing  with  Local 
260’s  application  for  certification.  British 
Columbia  Hotel  Employees’  Union,  Local 
260  V.  British  Columbia  Hotels  Association 
and  Hotel  and  Restaurant  Employees’ 
Union,  Local  28  and  Labour  Relations 
Board  (B.C.)  [1955]  2  DLR  1. 

Quebec  Court  of  Queen's  Bench,  Appeal  Side  . . . 

.  .  .  finds  trucker  who  delivers  wholesale  groceries 
not  subject  to  decree  governing  grocery  industry 

In  a  judgment  handed  down  February  7, 
the  Quebec  Court  of  Queen’s  Bench,  Appeal 
Side,  held  that  the  decree  under  the  Quebec 
Collective  Agreement  Act  applicable  to  the 
manufacture  and  wholesale  trade  of  food 
products  did  not  cover  a  trucker  who  had 
a  contract  with  a  wholesale  grocery  com¬ 
pany  for  delivery  of  merchandise. 

The  decision  was  given  by  Mr.  Justice 
Gagne,  with  whom  the  Chief  Justice  and 
Mr.  Justice  Bissonnette  concurred. 

The  facts  of  the  case  were  set  out  in  the 
reasons  for  decision.  On  April  8,  1952,  a 
wholesale  grocery  company  entrusted  to  a 
trucking  contractor  the  job  of  delivering 
merchandise  from  8  a.m.  to  5.30  p.m.  each 
day.  He  was  to  furnish  three  or  four  trucks 
as  required,  with  two  men  for  each  truck, 
for  the  sum  of  $100  per  truck  each  week, 
subject  to  any  change  required  by  the 
parity  committee  or  the  Minimum  Wage 
Commission.  The  plaintiff,  the  parity  com¬ 
mittee  charged  with  administering  Decree 
2347,  applicable  to  the  manufacture  and 
wholesale  trade  of  food  products,  claimed 
$899.95  from  the  company  and  the  trucking 
contractor  as  the  amount  due  in  wages  to 
employees  of  the  trucker  under  the  decree 
plus  the  penalty  imposed  by  the  Act. 

The  committee  maintained  that  the  com¬ 
pany  was  jointly  liable  with  the  trucker 
for  the  amount  due  by  virtue  of  Section  14 
of  the  Collective  Agreement  Act  and 
Article  8(b)  of  the  decree.  Section  14  of 
the  Act  reads: 

Every  professional  employer  contracting 
with  a  subentrepreneur  or  a  subcontractor, 
directly  or  through  an  intermediary,  shall 
be  jointly  and  severally  responsible  with 
such  subentrepreneur  or  subcontractor  and 
any  intermediary  for  the  payment  of  the 
wage  fixed  by  the  decree. 

Article  8(b)  of  the  decree  was  almost 
identical. 

The  defendants  argued  that  the  trucker 
was  subject  only  to  Decree  1553  governing 
the  trucking  industry,  on  the  ground  that 
his  contract  with  the  company  did  not 
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provide  for  his  participation  in  its  business 
and  that  his  employees  were  not  in.  any 
way  emplo3mes  of  the  compan3n  The 
parity  committee  argued  that  the  employees 
of  the  trucker  were  indirectly  taking  part 
in  the  business  of  the  company  and  so 
were  entitled  to  the  higher  wages  fixed  by 
Decree  2347. 

Mr.  Justice  Gagne  considered  that  Sec¬ 
tion  14  of  the  Act  would  apply  only  to  a 
contractor  or  subcontractor  carrying' on  the 
same  type  of  business  as  that  covered  by 
the  decree.  A  decree  could  cover  only  the 
t3"pe  of  work  described  in  it.  The 
defendant  trucker  carried  on  only  the  busi¬ 
ness  of  trucking.  His  Lordship  did  not 
accept  the  plaintiff’s  argument  that  the 
delivery  of  goods  was  an  essential  part  of 
the  wholesale  grocery  business  and  that  the 
company  should  not  be  permitted  to  evade 
the  decree  by  entrusting  the  job  of  deliver¬ 
ing  goods  to  an  independent  trucker. 

The  judge  noted  also  that  the  grocery 
company  had  no  control  over  the  trucker’s 
emplo3nes.  He  had  the  sole  responsibility 
for  hiring  them  and  for  controlling  their 
work  subject  to  the  conditions  specified  in 
the  decree  for  the  trucking  industr3n  His 
Lordship  considered  that  it  would  be 
abnormal  for  an  employer  and  his 
employees  to  be  subject  to  two  decrees  at 
the  same  time. 

The  Court  affirmed  the  judgment  of  the 
Superior  Court  dismissing  the  action  of  the 
parity  committee.  Le  Comite  Paritaire  du 
Commerce  de  I’ Alimentation  en  Gros  de 
Quebec  v.  Les  Epiciers  Unis  Inc.  et  un 
Autre  [1955]  BR  214. 

Ontario  Supreme  Court . . . 

...awards  damages  to  construction  company  against 
two  union  officers  for  causing  unlawful  picketing 

On  March  14  the  Supreme  Court  of 
Ontario  awarded  damages  to  a  construction 
company  against  two  union  officers  for 
unlawful  picketing  and  granted  a  permanent 
injunction  restraining  them  or  their  agents 
from  picketing  or  attempting  to  induce 
breaches  of  contract  between  the  compan3r 
and  other  persons  or  corporations. 

The  decision  was  given  by  Mr.  Justice 
McLennan,  who  first  described  the  facts. 
The  plaintiff,  Smith  Bros.  Construction 
Company  Limited,  in  January  1954  was 
cariying  out  five  construction  contracts  in 
the  Niagara  peninsula.  Part  of  the  work, 
such  as  carpentering,  was  being  carried  on 
by  the  company’s  own  employees,  while 
contracts  for  roofing,  metal  work  and 
plastering  had  been  sub-let.  The  defendants 
in  the  case  were  four  officers  of  Local  713 


of  the  United  Brotherhood  of  Carpenters 
and  Joiners.  The  company  had  no  collec- 
ti^'e  agreement  with  the  union  and  the 
union  was  not  the  certified  bargaining  agent 
and  had  not  applied  for  certification.  On 
one  or  two  occasions  in  1953  there  had 
been  some  discussions  between  the  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  company  and  two  of  the  union 
officers  about  payment  of  union  wage  rates. 
Some  of  the  company’s  employees  were 
members  of  Local  713. 

On  January  20,  1954,  Local  713  passed  a 
resolution  that  something  should  be  “done 
about  Smith  Bros.”  because  that  company 
was  not  paying  the  union  rate.  On  January 
22  two  of  the  union  officers  told  the 
manager  of  the  Bank  of  Montreal  in 
Niagara  Falls,  where  construction  work  was 
being  carried  on  by  the  company,  that  there 
might  be  pickets  placed  on  the  job.  They 
then  called  on  Mr.  Smith  and  told  him 
they  wanted  to  discuss  a  contract.  When 
he  refused  on  the  grounds  that  the  union 
was  not  certified  and  that  the  employees 
were  satisfied,  he  was  told  that  there  would 
be  pickets  on  some  of  the  company’s  jobs 
in  the  near  future. 

After  a  meeting  of  the  Niagara  Frontier 
District  Council,  composed  of  Local  713  and 
three  other  locals,  a  telegram  -was  sent  to 
an  official  of  the  Cyanamid  Company 
informing  him  that  its  plant  in  Welland 
would  be  picketed  because  the  Smith  Bros, 
company  was  unfair  to  union  labour.  Two 
of  the  defendants  met  with  a  representa¬ 
tive  of  the  Cyanamid  and  told  him  that 
if  there  were  any  Smith  Bros,  employees 
working  there  the  plant  would  be  picketed. 
The  Cyanamid  Company  then  notified  the 
construction  company  that  its  men  were 
not  to  work  there  from  January  25,  and  as 
a  result  the  Smith  Bros,  company  instructed 
its  employees  not  to  go  to  that  job. 

On  January  25  some  unemplo3'ed  men 
were  hired  by  two  of  the  defendants  to 
walk  up  and  down  before  the  construction 
work  at  the  Bank  of  Montreal,  the 
Crippled  Children’s  camp  and  the  Ridge¬ 
way  post  office  carrying  signs  reading 
“Smith  Bros,  unfair  to  union  labour”.  The 
evidence  before  the  Court  disclosed  that 
some  of  the  plaintiff’s  employees  and  the 
employees  of  the  subcontractors  refused  to 
Cl  OSS  the  picket  line  and  did  not  work 
from  January  25  until  February  15.  At 
another  job  for  the  Norton  Compan3',  the 
plaintiff’s  employees  did  not  work  from 
Januaiy  27  until  February  15. 
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On  February  3  the  plaintiff  company 
obtained  from  the  Labour  Relations  Board 
a  declaration  that  the  union  had  called  an 
unlawful  strike.  Nevertheless  the  picketing 
continued  until  February  15  when  Mr. 
Justice  Wells  of  the  Ontario  High  Court 
granted  an  interim  injunction  prohibiting 
picketing  (L.G.,  July  1954,  p.  1020). 

The  first  argument  on  which  the  plaintiff 
based  its  case  for  an  injunction  and 
damages  vas  that  the  union  officers  were 
responsible  for  a  strike  that  was  unlawful 
within  the  meaning  of  the  Ontario  Labour 
Relations  Act  or  at  common  law.  Mr. 
Justice  McLennan  considered  that  the 
Court  was  not  bound  by  the  Labour  Rela¬ 
tions  Board’s  declaration  that  there  had 
been  an  unlawful  strike.  He  quoted  the 
definition  of  “strike”  in  the  Act:  “‘Strike’ 
includes  a  cessation  of  work,  a  refusal  to 
work  or  to  continue  to  work  bj^  emploj^ees 
in  combination  or  in  concert  or  in  accord¬ 
ance  with  a  common  understanding,  or  a 
slow-down  or  other  concerted  activity  on 
the  part  of  employes  designed  to  restrict 
or  limit  output.”  The  definitions  laid  down 
by  the  courts  varied  but  involved  the 
concept  of  all  or  a  substantial  group  of 
employees  ceasing  or  refusing  to  work 
pursuant  to  an  agreement. 

His  Lordship  stated  that  there  was  no 
evidence  of  the  plaintiff’s  employees  acting 
in  concert  with  reference  to  the  three  jobs 
w'here  the  pickets  were  placed  and  it  was 
quite  evident  that  not  all  or  nearly  all  of 
the  plaintiff’s  workmen  refused  to  work. 
The  refusal  of  employees  of  the  subcon¬ 
tractors  to  cross  the  picket  line  could  not 
be  considered  a  strike  of  the  plaintiff’s 
employees.  As  far  as  the  Cyanamid  job 
was  concerned,  the  plaintiff’s  employees 
did  not  go  to  work  there  because  the 
plaintiff  instructed  them  not  to.  In  Mr. 
Justice  McLennan’s  opinion,  picketing  by 
men  other  than  employees,  without 
evidence  that  the  body  of  the  com¬ 
pany’s  employees  or  a  majority  of  a  group 
of  its  employees  acting  in  concert  refused 
to  work,  did  not  constitute  a  strike  under 
the  Act  or  at  common  law. 

The  plaintiff’s  second  argument  was 
that  the  acts  of  the  union  officers  con¬ 
stituted  an  unjustified  interference  with 
the  company’s  contractual  relations  and 
that  the  picketing  was  an  offence  under 
the  Criminal  Code.  Mr.  Justice  McLennan 
found  that  the  action  failed  against 
two  of  the  defendants,  since  there  was 
no  evidence  that  they  had  taken  part 


in  arranging  for  the  pickets  or  m  the 
dealings  with  the  Cyanamid  Company.  He 
then  dealt  with  the  question  of  the  purpose 
01  intention  of  the  acts  of  the  other  two 
defendants.  They  justified  the  picketing  of 
the  three  jobs  and  the  dealings  with  the 
Cyanamid  Company  on  the  grounds  that 
the  purpose  was  to  inform  the  public  that 
the  plaintiff  was  unfair  to  union  labour. 
Mr.  Justice  McLennan  rejected  this  inter¬ 
pretation  of  the  facts.  He  considered  that 
the  defendants’  object  was  not  to  inform 
the  public  but  to  force  the  construction 
firm  to  sign  an  agreement  with  the  union 
by  bringing  its  operations  to  a  .stop.  In 
the  case  of  the  Cyanamid  Company  they 
achieved  their  object  without  picketing.  If 
the  purpose  of  the  picketing  of  the  other 
three  premises  had  been  to  inform  the 
public,  the  offices  and  yard  of  the  Smith 
Bros.  Company  would  have  been  picketed, 
and  they  were  not.  Mr.  Justice  McLennan 
considered  it  clear  that  the  two  defendants 
had  without  justification  induced  a  breach 
of  contract  between  the  Cyanamid  Com¬ 
pany  and  the  plaintiff,  with  resulting 
damage  to  the  plaintiff. 

Turning  to  the  question  of  the  picketing. 
His  Lordship  noted  that  there  had  been  no 
evidence  of  violence  or  disturbance  of  any 
kind.  However,  he  considered  that  if 
workers  would  not  cross  a  picket  line 
picketing  was  an  effective  interference  with 
contractual  relations  and  should  not  be 
used  without  justification  and  for  a  wrongful 
purpose.  There  was  a  lawful  way  open  to 
the  union  of  obtaining  a  collective  agree¬ 
ment  with  the  company  under  the  Labour 
Relations  Act.  The  defendants  had 
attempted  to  short-circuit  the  machinery 
provided  by  the  Act  and  by  their  actions 
had  damaged  the  plaintiff  by  interfering 
with  its  contractual  relations.  Since  the 
picketing  w-as  a  tortious  act,  the  defendants 
liad  committed  the  offence  of  “w'atching 
and  besetting”  prohibited  by  the  Criminal 
Code. 

The  Court  required  the  two  union  officers 
to  pay  $310.84  in  damages  to  the  plaintiff 
and  issued  a  permanent  injunction  restrain¬ 
ing  the  defendants  or  their  agents  from 
picketing  any  premises  wliere  the  plaintiff 
was  engaged  in  construction  w’ork  and  from 
inducing  or  attempting  to  induce  breaches 
of  contract  betw'een  the  plaintiff  and  other 
persons  or  corporations.  Smith  Bros.  Con¬ 
struction  Company  Limited  v.  Jones  et  al 
[19551  OWN  319. 
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Recent  Regulations  under  Provincial  Legislation 

British  Columbia  raises  minimum  hourly  rates  for  construction  industry 
Saskatchewan  revises  regulations  governing  certification  of  engineers 


Five  minimum  wage  orders  for  the  con¬ 
struction  industry  in  British  Columbia  have 
been  consolidated  in  one  order,  which 
increases  the  minimum  hourly  rates  to  SI. 50 
for  tradesmen  and  SI  for  other,  less  skilled 
employees. 

The  regulations  under  the  Saskatchewan 
Boiler  and  Pressure  Vessel  Act  that  pro¬ 
vide  for  certification  of  engineers  and 
firemen  were  revised.  Qualifications  were 
set  out  for  a  new  engineer’s  special 
(provisional)  certificate  and  some  changes 
were  made  in  the  qualifications  for  existing 
types  of  certificates. 

The  nine  Quebec  minimum  wage  orders 
have  been  renewed  for  another  year,  until 
May  1,  1956. 

Supplemental  Allowance  Regulations  have 
been  issued  under  the  Saskatchewan  Social 
Aid  Act  providing  for  increased  assistance 
in  certain  cases  to  needy  recipients  of  old 
age  security  pensions  or  blind  persons’ 
allowances. 

British  Columbia  Male  Minimum.  Wage  Act 

A  new  regulation  for  the  construction 
industry  in  British  Columbia,  Male 
Minimum  Wage  Order  12  issued  by  the 
Board  of  Industrial  Relations,  sets  a 
minimum  hourly  rate  of  11.50  for  trades¬ 
men  and  $1  for  other  employees. 

The  new  order,  made  March  22  and 
gazetted  April  7,  came  into  effect  on 
May  16.  It  rescinds  and  replaces  Orders 
58  (carpentry)  71  and  75  (painting,  deco¬ 
rating  and  paper-hanging),  13  (plumbing 
and  pipe-fitting)  and  12  (the  construction 
trade  not  subject  to  the  other  orders). 
Under  these  orders  the  minimum  hourly 
rates  were  90  cents  for  carpentry,  75  cents 
for  painting,  decorating  and  paper-hanging, 
$1  for  plumbing  and  pipe-fitting,  and  85 
cents  for  other  construction  workers.  The 
effect  of  the  new  order  is  to  raise  the 
minimum  rates  in  all  cases  and  to  make 
the  minimum  rates  uniform  for  all  branches 
of  construction  wmrk. 

The  construction  industry  now  means  the 
construction,  repair,  alteration,  remodelling, 
renovation  or  demolition  of  any  building, 
railway,  tramw'ay,  harbour,  dock,  pier,  well’ 
telegraphic  or  telephonic  installation,  elec¬ 
trical  undertaking,  gaswork,  waterways,  or 
other  w'ork  of  construction,  or  any  part 
thereof,  as  w'ell  as  the  preparation  for  or 
laying  the  foundations  of  any  such  work 


or  structure.  A  tradesman  is  defined  as 
any  employee  doing  the  work  usually  done 
by  a  journeyman  boiler-maker,  bricklayer, 
carpenter,  electrician,  elevator  constructor, 
glazier,  lather,  mason,  painter,  paper- 
hanger,  plasterer,  pipe-fitter,  plumber,  steel 
fabricator  and  erector,  terrazzo  mechanic, 
tile-setter  or  wmlder.  “Other  employees” 
means  all  employees  not  included  in  the 
meaning  of  tradesman. 

The  order  applies  to  all  employees  in 
the  industry  except  those  covered  by 
another  order  or  exempted  specifically  by 
the  Board,  employees  who,  in  the  opinion 
of  the  Board,  are  employed  in  a  super¬ 
visory  or  managerial  capacity,  and 
employees  who  are  permanently  employed 
in  maintenance  work  in  industrial  establish¬ 
ments  or  in  public  and  private  buildings. 

The  Board  may  grant  permits  allowing 
employers  to  pay  a  rate  less  than  the 
minimum  rate  to  handicapped  employees, 
part-time  employees  and  apprentices. 

Under  the  Hours  of  Work  Act  hours  in 
the  construction  industry  are  normally 
limited  to  a  maximum  of  eight  per  day 
and  44  per  week.  If  longer  hours  are 
permitted  in  special  circumstances,  the  new 
order  provides  that  the  minimum  rate  is 
time  and  one-half  the  employee’s  regular 
rate  of  pay  for  all  hours  worked  in  excess 
of  eight  in  the  day,  or  if  the  hours  worked 
in  any  day  have  not  exceeded  eight,  in 
excess  of  44  in  the  week.  This  provision 
with  respect  to  overtime  pay  may  be 
varied  by  the  Board  if  a  special  order  is 
made  concerning  hours  of  work  in  any  part 
of  the  industry. 

Employees  are  guaranteed  their  regular 
rate  of  pay  for  the  entire  period  spent  at 
the  place  of  work  in  response  to  the 
employer’s  call.  If  an  employee  does  not 
begin  work,  he  is  entitled  to  his  regular 
rate  for  two  hours’  work  except  where  his 
condition  is  such  that  he  is  not  competent 
to  perform  his  duties  or  where  he  has  failed 
to  comply  with  the  Accident  Prevention 
Regulations  of  the  Workmen’s  Compensa¬ 
tion  Board.  Further,  if  the  employee  begins 
work,  he  is  guaranteed  four  hours’  pay  at 
the  regular  rate  unless  work  is  suspended 
due  to  reasons  completely  beyond  the 
control  of  the  employer,  such  as  inclement 
weather. 

Payment  of  wages  at  least  semi-monthly, 
up  to  a  day  not  more  than  eight  days  prior 
to  the  day  of  payment,  is  prescribed. 
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Every  employer  must  keep  posted  in  a 
conspicuous  place  a  copy  of  the  order  and 
a  schedule  of  his  employees’  daily  shifts 
and  relief  periods.  He  must  also  keep  a 
record  in  the  English  language  of  the 
names,  ages,  occupations  and  residential 
addresses  of  his  employees,  and  of  the 
wages  paid  and  the  hours  worked,  and 
make  his  records  available  for  inspection. 

Ontario  Apprenticeship  Act 

The  schedule  of  courses  of  study  to  be 
followed  by  apprentices  in  full-time  day 
classes  is  now  included  in  the  regulations 
for  the  motor  vehicle  trade  in  Ontario.  It 
is  the  same  as  the  schedule  previously  in 
effect,  the  schedule  under  the  Vocational 
Education  Act  listing  courses  of  study 
provided  at  the  Provincial  Institute  of 
Trades  at  Toronto  for  the  trade  of  motor 
vehicle  repairer. 

The  amendment  to  the  apprenticeship 
regulations  (L.G.,  March  1954,  p.  425)  was 
approved  by  0.  Reg.  57/55  of  March  31, 
gazetted  April  23. 

Quebec  Minimum  Wage  Act 

Nine  minimum  wage  orders  in  Quebec 
were  renewed  until  May  1,  1956,  by  O.C. 
442  of  April  21,  gazetted  April  30. 

The  nine  orders  are  Order  3,  revised, 
vacations  with  pay;  Order  3a,  vacations 
with  pay  in  the  construction  industry; 
Order  4,  the  general  order;  11,  charitable 
institutions  and  hospitals;  26a,  taxicabs  in 
Montreal;  29,  taxicabs  in  Quebec  and 
Levis;  39,  forest  operations;  41,  municipal 
and  school  corporations;  and  42,  stationary 
enginemen  and  firemen. 

Saskatchewan  Boiler  and  Pressure  Vessel  Act 

New  regulations  with  respect  to  the 
examination  and  certification  of  engineers 
and  firemen  under  the  Saskatchewan  Boiler 
and  Pressure  Ve.ssel  Act  were  approved  by 
O.C.  745''55  of  April  12,  gazetted  April  22 
and  effective  May  1.  They  replace  regula¬ 
tions  issued  in  1948  (L.G.,  1948,  p.  1010). 
Some  changes  were  made  in  the  qualifica¬ 
tions  for  examination  and  one  new  type 
of  licence  is  provided  for. 

As  previously,  four  classes  of  engi¬ 
neer’s  certificates,  and  a  heating  plant 
engineer’s  certificate,  a  refrigeration  engi¬ 
neer’s  certificate,  a  fireman’s  certificate 
and  an  engineer’s  provisional  certificate 
are  provided  for.  A  1951  amendment 
to  the  Act  made  provision  for  an  engi¬ 
neer’s  special  certificate  which  would 
entitle  the  holder  to  operate  a  high  pressure 
boiler  or  steam  plant  of  the  capacity 


indicated  in  the  certificate,  provided  the 
capacity  did  not  exceed  50  horse  power. 
The  regulations  now  set  out  the  qualifica¬ 
tions  for  an  engineer’s  special  (provisional) 
certificate.  This  certificate,  the  fireman’s 
certificate  and  the  engineer’s  provisional 
certificate  are  temporary  certificates,  valid 
only  for  the  period  prescribed  in  the  regu¬ 
lations.  The  others  are  final  and  remain 
I'alid  as  long  as  they  continue  to  be 
registered  annually. 

Every  candidate  for  an  examination  other 
than  an  examination  for  a  fireman’s 
ceitificate  must  make  a  written  application 
to  the  chief  inspector.  The  application,  his 
references  and  any  other  required  docu¬ 
mentary  evidence  of  his  qualifications  must 
be  in  the  form  prescribed  by  the  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Labour.  A  candidate  for  examina¬ 
tion  for  a  fireman’s  certificate  may  make 
application  orally  to  an  inspector. 

A  candidate  for  examination  for  a  first 
class  engineer’s  certificate  must  be  at  least 
25  years  old  and  be  the  holder  of  a  valid 
second  class  engineer’s  certificate.  Since  the 
i.ssue  of  the  second  class  engineer’s  certifi¬ 
cate  the  candidate  must  have  for  a  period 
of  five  years  operated  as  chief  engineer  a 
high  pressure  boiler  or  steam  plant  having 
a  capacity  of  more  than  200  horse  power 
or  else  he  must  have  for  a  period  of  three 
years  either  operated  as  chief  engineer  a 
high  pressure  boiler  or  steam  plant  having 
a  capacity  of  not  less  than  300  horse  power 
or  operated  as  shift  engineer  a  high  pres¬ 
sure  boiler  or  steam  plant  having  a  capacity 
of  not  less  than  500  horse  power.  Oper¬ 
ating  as  “shift  engineer”  means  regular 
employment  of  the  candidate  in  a  steam 
plant,  in  connection  with  the  actual  oper¬ 
ation  of  steam  boilers  of  the  horse  power 
rating  specified  or  of  major  steam-driven 
units  directly  connected  therewith,  while 
holding  an  engineer’s  certificate  as  specified 
and  includes  the  shift  engineer  in  charge  or 
those  operating  in  a  lesser  capacity.  The 
three-year  period  of  experience  is  short¬ 
ened  to  two  and  one-half  years  if  the 
candidate  has  successfully  completed  a 
course  approved  by  the  chief  inspector 
covering  substantially  the  same  subject 
matter  as  is  covered  in  the  examination 
for  a  first  class  engineer’s  certificate.  It 
is  shortened  to  two  years  if  he  is  a  graduate 
in  engineering  from  a  university  of  recog¬ 
nized  standing.  Previously  it  was  shortened 
to  two  years  if  the  candidate  had  been 
employed  for  five  years  in  the  manufacture 
or  repair  of  steam  engines  and  boilers,  but 
this  provision  has  been  omitted  from  the 
new  regulations. 

A  candidate  for  a  second  class  engi¬ 
neer’s  certificate  must  be  at  least  22  years 
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of  age  and  hold  a  valid  third  cdass  engi¬ 
neer’s  certificate.  The  required  experience 
since  the  issue  of  his  third  class  engineer’s 
certificate  is  a  period  of  two  and  one-half 
years  (formerly  three)  either  operating  as 
chief  engineer  a  high  pressure  boiler  or 
steam  plant  having  a  capacity  of  more  than 
100  horse  power  or  as  shift  engineer  a  high 
pressure  boiler  or  steam  plant  having  a 
capacity  of  more  than  200  horse  power  or 
else  a  period  of  one  and  one-half  years 
operating,  as  chief  enginer  or  shift  engineer, 
boilers  or  plants  of  not  less  than  175  or 
300  horse  power,  respectively.  The  year 
and  one-half  period  is  shortened  to  one 
year  and  three  months  if  the  candidate 
has  completed  an  approved  course  covering 
substantiall3^  the  same  subject  matter  as  is 
covered  by  the  examination  for  a  second 
class  engineer’s  certificate  and  shortened  to 
one  year  if  he  is  a  graduate  in  engineering 
from  a  university  of  recognized  standing. 
A  new  provision  permits  the  acceptance  of 
a  candidate  who  has  for  a  period  of  two 
and  one-half  years  since  the  issue  of  his 
third  class  engineer’s  certificate  been 
employed  in  the  maintenance  of  a  high 
pressure  boiler  or  steam  plant  having  a 
capacity  of  not  less  than  300  horse  power. 
This  period  will  be  subject  to  a  reduction 
of  three  months  where  he  has  completed 
an  approved  engineering  course  and  to  a 
reduction  of  six  months  where  he  is  a 
university  graduate  in  engineering. 

A  candidate  for  a  third  class  engineer’s 
certificate  must  have  attained  the  age  of 
20  years  and  be  the  holder  of  a  valid  fourth 
class  engineer’s  certificate.  He  must  have 
had,  since  the  receipt  of  that  certificate,  a 
year’s  experience  as  chief  engineer  in  oper¬ 
ating  a  high  pressure  boiler  or  steam  plant 
having  a  capacity  of  not  less  than  75  horse 
power  or  as  shift  engineer  in  operating  one 
of  not  less  than  125  horse  power;  or,  if  he 
has  completed  an  approved  course,  he  must 
have  had  nine  months’  experience  (formerly 
ten)  in  either  capacity,  as  above;  or,  if  he 
is  a  university  graduate  in  engineering  or 
has  been  emplo3md  for  five  years  in  the 
manufacture  and  repair  of  steam  engines 
and  boilers,  he  must  have  had  six  months’ 
experience  as  chief  engineer  or  shift  engi¬ 
neer,  as  above.  A  fourth  alternative  is  one 
and  one-half  year’s  experience  (formerl3^ 
two)  operating  as  chief  engineer  a  high 
pressure  boiler  or  steam  plant  with  a 
capacity  of  not  less  than  50  horse  power 
or  operating  as  shift  engineer  one  with  a 
capacity  of  not  less  than  75  horse  power. 

A  new  alternative  is  one  and  one-half 
years’  experience  in  the  maintenance  of  a 
high  pressure  boiler  or  steam  plant  having 
a  capacity  of  not  less  than  125  horse  power. 


To  be  eligible  for  examination  for  a 
fourth  class  engineer’s  certificate,  a  candi¬ 
date  must  be  at  least  19  years  of  age.  He 
must  have  had  a  3mar’s  experience  either 
firing  a  high  pressure  boiler  having  a 
capacity  of  not  less  than  25  horse  power  or 
assisting  in  the  operation  of  a  high  pressure 
boiler  or  steam  plant  having  a  capacity  of 
not  less  than  100  horse  power;  or,  if  he  has 
completed  an  approved  course,  nine  months 
(formerly  10)  in  either  capacity;  or,  if  he 
is  a  university  graduate  in  engineering, 
either  three  months’  experience  firing  a  high 
pressure  boiler  having  a  capacity  of  not 
less  than  25  horse  power  or  six  months’ 
experience  assisting  in  the  operation  of  a 
high  pressure  boiler  or  steam  plant  having 
a  capacity  of  not  less  than  100  horse 
power.  The  holder  of  a  valid  engineer’s 
provisional  certificate  or  heating  plant 
engineer’s  certificate  or  of  a  valid  traction 
engineer’s  certificate  issued  under  the  1940 
Act  or  a  candidate  who  has  held  a  valid 
fireman’s  certificate  for  six  consecutive 
years  or  who  has  been  employed  for  five 
3'ears  in  the  manufacture  and  repair  of 
steam  engines  and  boilers  will  also  be 
eligible  for  examination  if  he  has  for  a 
further  period  of  six  months  had  experience 
of  either  type  described  above.  A  new 
section  provides  for  the  acceptance  of  a 
candidate  who  is  the  holder  of  a  valid 
heating  plant  engineer’s  certificate  and  has 
for  a  period  of  five  3^ears  while  in  posses¬ 
sion  of  that  certificate  either  operated  as 
chief  engineer  or  as  shift  engineer  a  low 
pressure  boiler  or  steam  plant  having  a 
capacity  of  more  than  100  horse  power. 

Eighteen  is  the  minimum  age  for  a 
candidate  for  an  engineer’s  provisional 
certificate.  The  candidate  must  have  six 
months’  experience  firing  a  high  pressure 
boiler  of  not  less  than  15  h.p.  or  assisting 
in  the  operation  of  a  high  pressure  boiler 
or  Steam  plant  of  not  less  than  75  h.p.; 
or  he  must  have  held  a  valid  fireman’s 
certificate  for  three  consecutive  years  and 
for  a  period  of  three  months  had  experi¬ 
ence  of  the  above  type;  or  for  six  months 
or  three  full  seasons  he  must  have  fired 
a  high  pressure  traction  boiler  of  not  less 
than  15  h.p. 

The  new  provision  with  respect  to  the 
engineei  s  special  (provisional)  certificate 
permits  any  person  to  be  accepted  as  a 
candidate  for  examination  who  has  reached 
18  years  of  age  and  who  satisfies  an  in¬ 
spector  that  he  has  sufScient  knowledge  of 
and  experience  in  the  operation  and  mainte¬ 
nance  of  boilers  and  related  equipment  and 
that  he  will  be  emplo3^ed  directly  in  the 
operation  of  a  boiler  for  which  an  operator 
holding  such  certificate  is  required. 
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The  requirements  for  a  fireman’s  certifi¬ 
cate  are  unchanged.  They  are  the  same  as 
the  requirements  for  an  engineer’s  special 
(provisional)  certificate. 

For  a  heating  plant  engineer’s  certificate, 
the  candidate  must  be  at  least  18  years  old. 
He  must  have  held  a  fireman’s  certificate 
for  three  consecutive  years  and,  while  in 
possession  of  the  certificate  have  been  in 
charge  of  a  heating  boiler  or  plant  of  not 
less  than  40  h.p.  or  a  high  pressure  boiler 
used  for  heating  purposes  having  a  capacity 
of  not  less  than  15  h.p.  or  have  assisted  in 
the  operation  of  a  heating  boiler  or  plant 
of  not  less  than  100  h.p.;  or  he  must  have 
been  issued  a  valid  fireman’s  certificate  in 
six  consecutive  years  and  have  assisted  in 
the  operation  of  a  heating  boiler  or  plant 
for  which  an  operator  holding  such  certifi¬ 
cate  is  required;  or  he  must  have  the 
qualifications  listed  above  for  an  engineer’s 
provisional  certificate. 

A  candidate  for  examination  for  a 
refrigeration  engineer’s  certificate  must  also 
have  reached  18  years  of  age.  He  must 
have  for  12  months  operated  or  assisted  in 
the  operation  of  a  refrigeration  plant 
having  a  capacity  of  not  less  than  three 
tons  of  refrigeration  per  24  hours  or  else 
he  must  be  the  holder  of  a  first,  second, 
third  or  fourth  class  engineer’s  certificate 
and  have  six  months’  experience  as  above. 

Every  examination  other  than  those  for 
a  fireman’s  certificate  or  for  an  engineer’s 
special  (provisional)  certificate  is  a  written 
one.  The  two  exceptions  may  be  written 
or  oral  or  both  at  the  discretion  of  the 
examining  inspector.  To  obtain  a  certifi¬ 
cate,  a  candidate  must  obtain  at  least  60 
per  cent  of  the  possible  marks  in  an 
■examination. 

x4  candidate  who  fails  to  pass  the  exam¬ 
ination  for  a  first,  second,  third  or  fourth 
class,  heating  plant,  provisional  or  refrig¬ 
eration  engineer’s  certificate  shall,  upon 
making  application  be  eligible  for  re¬ 
examination  at  any  time  after  the  expiration 
of  three  months  from  the  date  of  the 
previous  examination.  However,  where  a 
candidate  for  a  first  class  engineer’s  cer¬ 
tificate  fails  three  consecutive  examinations 
there  must  be  a  minimum  period  of  six 
months  betw'een  any  subsequent  exam¬ 
inations.  Candidates  who  fail  the  examina¬ 
tions  for  an  engineer’s  special  (provisional) 
or  fireman’s  certificate  are  eligible  for 
re-examination  after  the  expiration  of  one 
month  from  the  date  of  the  previous 
examination. 

A  special  certificate  may  be  issued  to  a 
candidate  for  a  third  class,  fourth  class  or 
heating  plant  engineer’s  certificate  who  has, 
in  two  successive  examinations  conducted 


within  a  period  of  12  months  (formerly 
eight),  obtained  less  than  60  per  cent  of 
the  possible  marks  but  has  obtained  such 
marks  as  are  deemed  necessary  by  the  chief 
inspector  to  .iustify  the  issue  of  the  special 
certificate.  The  chief  inspector  has  discre¬ 
tion  to  issue  tliis  type  of  certificate  upon 
the  recommendation  of  the  owner  of  a 
boiler  or  steam  plant,  but  it  will  entitle 
the  holder  to  operate  that  boiler  or  plant 
onh'. 

Engineers’  provisional  certificates  and  fire¬ 
men's  certificates  issued  under  these  regula¬ 
tions  are  valid  for  one  year.  The  engineer’s 
special  (proidsional)  certificate  is  valid  for 
one  5^ear  or  for  any  shorter  period  indi¬ 
cated  on  the  certificate.  The  Department 
of  Labour  will  issue  new  certificates  to 
certificate  holders  who  apply  for  renewal 
and  who  pay  the  prescribed  fee  not  less 
than  seven  days  before  expiry  of  the 
certificates. 

The  other  types  of  certificates  are  final 
but  must  be  registered  annually.  When 
the  holder  of  a  final  certificate  fails  to 
register  it  for  a  year  or  more,  the  certificate 
will  not  be  registered  until  he  has  paid  the 
fees  payable  for  the  years  in  which  he 
failed  to  register.  The  Minister  may  cancel 
the  certificate  of  anyone  who  fails  for  three 
consecutive  years  to  register  his  certificate. 
When  a  certificate  has  been  cancelled,  the 
holder  must  take  the  examination  to  obtain 
a  certificate  again. 

The  fees  for  examinations,  registrations 
and  renewals  are  set  out  in  the  regulations. 
Other  provisions  govern  the  conduct  of 
examinations. 

Saskatchewan  Social  Aid  Act 

Regulations  under  the  Saskatchewan 
Social  Aid  Act  which  govern  the  payment 
of  supplemental  allowances  to  certain 
recipients  of  old  age  security  pensions  and 
of  blind  persons’  allowances  were  approved 
by  O.C.  849/55  of  April  19,  gazettecl  April 
29  and  effective  September  1,  1955.  The 
new  Supplemental  Allowance  Regulations 
replace  two  earlier  sets  of  regulations  which 
made  provision  for  supplemental  allowances 
to  blind  persons  and  to  old  age  security 
pensioners  in  cases  of  need.  (L.G.,  1953, 
p.  116  and  Feb.,  p.  190.) 

The  supplemental  allowance  is  $2.50  a 
month,  but  provision  is  now  made  for  an 
additional  allowance  in  cases  of  exceptional 
need.  For  example,  the  allowance  of  $2.50 
a  month  may  be  paid  to  an  unmarried 
recipient  whose  income  does  not  exceed 
$720  a  year  or  the  value  of  whose  personal 
property  does  not  exceed  $1,000;  however, 
if  his  income  from  all  sources  is  less  than 
(Continued  on  page  666) 
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Uiieiiiployiiieiit:  Insurance 


Monthly  Report  on  Operation  of 

the  Unemployment  Insurance  Act 

Claims  for  benefit  in  March  up  slightly  over  February  but  somewhat 
less  than  year  earlier;  statistics*  show  243,544  initial  and  renewal 
claims  filed  during  month,  236,847  in  February,  248,421  in  March  1954 


Initial  and  renewal  claims  for  unem- 
plo3'ment  insurance  benefit  received  in 
March  were  slightly  higher  than  the  total 
for  February  but  somewhat  lower  than  the 
March  1954  figure. 

The  Dominion  Bureau  of  Statistics 
report  on  the  operation  of  the  Unemploj^- 
ment  Insurance  Act  shows  that  243,544 
claims  were  filed  in  local  offices  across 
Canada,  compared  with  236,847  in  FebruaiT 
and  248,421  in  March  1954. 

Ordinary  and  supplementary  benefit 
claimants  on  the  live  unemployment  insur¬ 
ance  register  on  March  3i  numbered 
563,290  (468,922  males  and  94.368  females) 
in  comparison  with  578,586  (479,902  males 
and  98,684  females)  on  February  28  and 
511,660  (431,018  males  and  80,642  females) 
on  March  31,  1954.  On  March  31,  1955, 
short-time  claimants  numbered  39,322  and 
temporary  lay-off  claimants  2,568. 

During  March,  252,705  initial  and  renewal 
claims  were  adjudicated,  entitlement  to 
benefit  being  granted  in  156,417  or  62  per 
cent  of  the  cases.  Of  the  96,288  initial  and 
renewal  claims  in  the  category  “not  entitled 
to  benefit,”  84,275  or  88  per  cent  were  on 
behalf  of  initial  claimants  who  failed  to 
establish  a  benefit  year.  Chief  reasons  for 
disciualification  (including  those  arising 
from  revised  and  supplementary  benefit 
claims)  were:  “voluntarity  left  emploj^ment 
without  just  cause,”  6,202  cases;  “not 
unemployed,”  4,425  cases;  and  “not  capable 
of  and  not  available  for  \vork,”  3,624  cases. 

New  beneficiaries  during  March  num¬ 
bered  154,738,  compared  with  159,917  during 
February  and  152,611  during  March  1954. 

A  total  of  $33,952,877  was  paid  in  com¬ 
pensation  for  10,621,770  days  during  March, 
as  against  $28,576,170  and  8,939,252  days 
during  February  and  $32,160,928  and 
10,127,126  days  during  March  1954. 


*See  Tables  E-1  to  E-6  at  back  of  book. 


In  a  comparison  of  current  employment 
statistics  with  those  for  a  previous  period, 
consideration  should  be  given  to  relevant 
factors  other  than  numbers,  such  as  the 
opening  and  closing  of  seasonal  indus¬ 
tries,  increase  in  area  population,  influ¬ 
ence  of  weather  conditions,  and  the 
general  employment  situation. 


The  average  number  of  beneficiaries  per 
week  was  estimated  at  377-0  thousand  for 
March,  compared  with  394-6  thousand  for 
February.  For  the  week  March  27-April  2, 
1954,  the  estimated  number  of  beneficiaries 
was  348-6  thousand. 

The  average  daity  rate  of  benefit  for 
March  at  $3.20  was  unchanged  from 
February.  For  March  1954  the  average 
daily  rate  was  $3.18. 

Supplementary  Benefit 

During  March,  a  supplementary  benefit 
period  was  established  on  behalf  of  70,642 
claimants  or  84  per  cent  of  those  considered 
under  the  supplementar}^  benefit  provisions 
of  the  Act.  Claimants  on  the  live  unem¬ 
ployment  insurance  register  on  March  31 
numbered  156,639  (126,488  males  and  30,151 
females) . 

During  the  month,  an  amount  of 
$11,484,134  was  paid  in  compensation  for 
3,828,071  days. 

The  average  daily  rate  of  benefit  for  the 
month  was  $3. 

Insurance  Registrations 

Reports  received  from  local  offices  of 
the  Unemployment  Insurance  Commission 
for  March  show  that  insurance  books  or 
contribution  cards  were  issued  to  4,627,231 
employees  who  have  made  contributions  to 
the  Unemployment  Insurance  Fund  since 
April  1,  1954. 

At  March  31,  employers  registered  num¬ 
bered  267,815,  a  decrease  of  692  durino- 
the  month. 
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Enforcement  Statistics 

During  March,  4,063  investigations  were 
conducted  by  district  investigators  across 
Canada.  Of  these,  2,403  were  spot  checks 
of  postal  and  counter  claims  to  verify 
fulfilment  of  statutory  conditions.  The 
remaining  1,660  were  investigations  in  con¬ 
nection  with  claimants  suspected  of  making 
false  statements  to  obtain  benefit. 

Prosecutions  were  commenced  in  172 
cases,*  41  against  employers  and  131 
against  claimants.  Punitive  disqualifications 
as  a  result  of  claimants  making  false  state¬ 
ments  or  misrepresentations  numbered  798.* 


Unemployment  Insurance  Fund 

Revenue  received  in  March  totalled 
$17,115,204.50,  compared  with  $17,173,515.42 
in  February  and  $17,278,634.74  in  March 
1954.  Benefit  payments  amounted  to 
$45,423,186.30,  compared  with  $34,884,364.41 
in  February  and  $37,175,040.91  in  March 
1954.  The  balance  in  the  fund  at  March 
31  was  $840,692,316.77.  At  February  28, 
there  was  a  balance  of  $869,000,298.57  and 
at  March  31,  1954,  of  $881,274,133.34. 


*These  do  not  necessarily  relate  to  the  investiga¬ 
tions  conducted  during  the  month. 


Decisions  of  the  Umpire  under 

the  Unemployment  Insurance  Act 


Decision  CU-B  1131,  March  8,  1955. 

Summary  of  the  Facts:  The  claimant 
filed  a  renewal  application  for  benefit  on 
September  14,  1954,  and  stated  that  he 
had  worked  as  a  bench  fitter  for  a  manu¬ 
facturer  of  farm  implements  at  a  wage  of 
Si. 68  an  hour  from  September  7,  1954,  to 
September  10,  1954,  when  he  became  unem¬ 
ployed  as  the  workers  at  the  plant  at  which 
he  was  employed  went  on  strike. 

The  company  reported  that  the  claimant 
had  voluntarily  left  his  employment  to 
look  for  other  work. 

According  to  the  submis.sions,  on  June  19, 
1954,  the  interested  union  commenced 
negotiations  with  the  company  for  a  wage 
increase  of  ten  cents  an  hour  for  all  the 
hourly-i-ated  employees  covered  by  the 
bargaining  agreement  between  the  two 
parties.  The  negotiations  dragged  on  for 
several  weeks  and,  as  no  accord  could  be 
reached,  the  company  offered  to  renew  the 
old  agreement,  which  the  union  refused  to 
accept.  The  company  felt  that  it  had 
exhausted  all  means  of  conciliation  afforded 
it  by  provincial  law  and,  therefore,  set 
September  7,  1954,  as  the  deadline  for 
acceptance  of  the  offer,  after  which  date 
no  agreement  would  be  considered  to  exist. 

Following  this,  the  provincial  Minister 
of  Labour  intervened  and  requested  the 
two  parties  to  meet  with  a  view  to  ironing 
out  their  differences,  w'hich  was  agreed  to, 
and  the  company  changed  the  deadline  to 
Friday,  September  10,  1954.  As  the  meet¬ 
ing  failed  to  bring  about  a  settlement,  the 
company  insisted  that  it  would  not  honour 
the  old  agreement  after  midnight  Septem¬ 


ber  10,  and  as  the  union  took  the  stand 
that  its  employee  members  could  not  work 
without  an  agreement,  a  strike  was  called 
for  1.00  a.m.  on  September  11,  1954,  at 
w’hich  time  2,500  of  the  2,587  employees 
failed  to  report  to  work,  thereby  causing  a 
stoppage  of  work  at  the  companj^’s  premises. 

The  insurance  officer  disqualified  the 
claimant  from  receipt  of  benefit  as  of 
September  14,  1954,  for  the  duration  of  the 
stoppage  of  work. 

The  claimant  appealed  to  a  court  of 
referees  on  the  grounds  that  he  was  not  a 
member  of  the  interested  union,  that  he 
quit  work  before  the  strike  in  order  to 
look  for  a  job,  that  the  work  would  have 
lasted  only  until  September  10  and  that 
he  would  not  have  been  involved  in  the 
dispute  if  he  had  not  been  directed  to 
the  job  by  the  local  office,  which  must 
have  known  at  the  time  of  the  referral 
that  a  strike  was  imminent. 

Tlie  employer  further  reported  that  the 
claimant’s  employment  with  the  company 
would  have  lasted  for  three  or  four  weeks. 

The  claimant  was  present  at  the  hearing 
of  his  case  before  the  court  of  referees. 
The  court  unanimously  found  that  the 
claimant  belonged  to  a  grade  or  class  of 
workers  covered  by  the  bargaining  agree¬ 
ment  and  was  a  possible  beneficiary  of  tlie 
result  of  the  strike.  The  court,  however, 
in  view  of  the  employer’s  statement 
referred  to  in  the  preceding  paragraph, 
lifted  the  disqualification  effective  October 
1,  1954,  estimating  that  the  claimant’s 
employment  would  have  ended  on  that  date 
if  there  had  been  no  labour  dispute. 
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The  insurance  officer  appealed  to  the 
Umpire  on  the  ground  that  the  court’s 
action  in  lifting  the  disqualification  was  not 
in  keeping  with  the  principle  established 
by  the  Umpire  in  Decision  CU-B  152. 

Conclusions:  The  stoppage  of  work  which 
took  place  on  September  11,  1954,  at  the 
premises  at  which  the  claimant  was 
employed  bore  direct  relationship  to  the 
dispute  which  had  been  in  progress  for 
some  time  between  the  company  and  its 
employees,  and  as  the  dispute  was  con¬ 
nected  with  conditions  of  employment  I 
consider  that  the  stoppage  of  work  was 
due  to  a  labour  dispute  within  the  meaning 
of  the  Act. 

I  agree  with  the  court  of  referees  that, 
regardless  of  whether  the  claimant  quit  his 
work  in  anticipation  of  the  strike  or 
actually  became  unemployed  because  the 
other  workers  went  on  strike,  he,  in  fact, 
lost  his  employment  by  reason  of  the 
stoppage  of  work  at  the  premises  at  which 
he  was  employed.  I  also  agree  that,  as  he 
belonged  to  the  grade  or  class  of  hourly- 
paid  workers  whose  working  conditions 
were  covered  by  the  bargaining  agreement 
and  consequently  stood  to  be  affected  by 
the  outcome  of  the  labour  dispute,  he  was 
directly  interested  therein  even  though  he 
was  not  a  member  of  the  interested  union 
and  was  rightly  disqualified  under  Section 
41  of  the  Act. 

In  my  opinion,  however,  the  court  of 
referees  erred  in  lifting  the  disqualification 
effective  October  1,  1954.  The  employer’s 
statement  that  the  claimant’s  employment 
with  the  company  would  have  lasted  for 
three  or  four  weeks  lacked  definite  assur¬ 
ance  that  the  contract  of  service  would 
have  terminated  on  a  specific  date  and, 
under  such  circumstances,  I  consider  that 
the  evidence  was  insufficient  to  sho.w  that 
the  stoppage  of  work  due  to  the  labour 
dispute  ceased  to  be  in  any  way  the 
effective  cause  of  the  claimant’s  unemploy¬ 
ment  (CU-B  1121).  I  therefore  direct  that 
the  disqualification  previously  imposed  by 
the  insurance  officer  be  reinstated. 

The  appeal  is  maintained. 

Decision  CU-B  1143,  April  13,  1955. 

Summary  of  the  Facts:  The  claimant 
filed  a  renewal  application  for  benefit  on 
August  19,  1954  and  stated  that  he  had 
worked  as  an  apprentice  printer  for  a  firm 
of  publishers  and  manufacturing  stationers 
from  April  26,  1954,  to  August  19,  1954, 
inclusive,  when  he  was  “laid  off— slack 
season”.  The  employer  reported  that  he 
had  been  laid  off  because  of  a  plant 
holiday  shutdown  from  August  20  to 
September  4,  1954,  inclusive. 


The  insurance  officer  disqualified  the 
claimant  from  receipt  of  benefit  (a)  under 
Section  29(1)  (a)  of  the  Act  for  August  19, 
1954,  as  he  had  worked  for  the  employer 
on  that  day,  and  (b)  pursuant  to  Section 
31(l)(c)  of  the  Act  and  5(2)(d)  of  the 
Benefit  Regulations  for  the  days  comprising 
the  period  August  20  to  August  27,  as 
these  were  days  recognized  as  holidays  for 
his  grade,  class  or  shift  at  the  premises  at 
which  he  was  employed. 

In  response  to  a  request  from  the  local 
office  for  further  information,  the  employer 
stated  that  the  claimant  did  not  receive 
any  pay  from  the  firm  during  the  plant 
holiday,  viz.,  August  20  to  September  4, 
1954,  but  as  he  had  arranged  to  take  his 
holidays  from  October  21  to  October  30, 
1954,  inclusive,  he  would  receive  pay  during 
this  latter  period. 

From  the  disciualification  designated  as 
(b)  above,  the  claimant  appealed  to  a 
court  of  referees,  which  unanimously  found 
that  the  claimant  was  not  to  be  recog¬ 
nized  as  one  of  the  grades,  classes  or  shifts 
which  were  in  receipt  of  holidays  in  a 
recognized  plant  holiday  period  and  that, 
therefore,  he  was  deemed  to  be  unem¬ 
ployed  from  August  20  to  August  27,  1954. 

On  behalf  of  the  insurance  officer,  the 
chief  claims  officer  appealed  to  the  Umpire 
on  the  grounds  that  the  recognized  plant 
holiday  covered  all  employees,  that  the 
Act  and  the  Regulations  do  not  make  any 
exception  in  favour  of  the  employee  who 
chooses  to  take  his  holidays  at  a  time 
apart  from  the  recognized  holiday  period 
and,  as  that  period  began  on  August  20, 
the  disqualification  should  have  been  from 
August  20  to  26,  for  which  period  it  must 
be  held  that  the  claimant  was  not  unem¬ 
ployed  pursuant  to  the  provisions  of 
Section  31(1)  (c)  of  the  Act. 

Conclusions :  I  am  unable  to  find  any 
valid  reason  to  make  an  exception  in 
favour  of  the  claimant.  The  provisions 
of  the  Act  and  Regulations  in  respect 
to  recognized  holidaj^s  are  in  no  way 
ambiguous  and  must  apply  in  his  case 
notwithstanding  that  he  had  made  a  special 
arrangement  with  the  employer  to  take  his 
holidays  at  a  time  apart  from  the  recog¬ 
nized  holiday  period.  Obviously,  the 
claimant  made  this  arrangement  to  suit  his 
own  convenience,  and  personal  factors  such 
as  this  cannot  be  used  as  a  basis  for  deter¬ 
mining  an  insured  person’s  “grade,  class  or 
shift”  under  Section  29(1)  (c)  of  the  Act. 

The  appeal  is  allowed. 
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Labour  ('oiiiliiioiis 

ill  l■4»ve^lR||^«»El£  t  «i»iBiraf*^iK 


Wage  Schedules  Prepared  and  Contracts  Awarded  during  April 
Works  of  Construction,  Remodelling,  Repair  or  Demolition 

provJd?fti‘:“'  oonditioos  i„dud«l  in  each  of  the  coolr.ot.  li.ted  uoder  tl.ia  headmg 

i.  til’  coMricT .r‘.'  ISoSrl'‘"t®'Sr  ■" 

exempted  from  the  payment  of  hio-hpi^  contractors  and  subcontractors  are  not 

of  the  work,  wage  rates  in  excess  continuation 

emergency  conditions  approved  by  the  Minister  of  LaLuf  ® 

™,ta„re\2ir„rs,t°Uf“^..7.k5'44yi;2t2  -x  l*!--  i--  .n 

racekk“nafi“gi„!7o\k272i3iSr7,¥“;;  T  ■'f*"''!  V  “"OlfTOnt  bacauae  of  Ida 

alleged  discrimination.)  eligion,  noi  because  he  has  made  a  complaint  with  respect  to 

Contracts  for  the  Manufacture  of  Supplies  and  Equipment 

folloS^— awarded  m  a4pnl  for  the  manufacture  of  supplies  and  equipment  were  as 


Department 

Defence  Construction  (1951)  Ltd. 
Post  Office  . 


No.  of  Contracts 
1 

17 


Aggregate  Amount 
$  19,441.00 
193,357.51 

e,„.p™7t  ““ide'SflD”  ■"  ““  ot  aogpl.ea  and 

(a)  all  persons  who  perform  labour  on  such  contracts  shall  be  paid  such  wao-es  as  are 
currently  paid  in  the  district  to  competent  workmen;  and  if  there  is  no  current  rate  then 

/ir  shall  the  wages  paid  be  kss  tliaD’ those 

established  by  the  laws  of  the  province  in  which  the  work  is  being  performed- 

^  ■'''oDcing  hours  shall  be  tho.se  fixed  by  the  cu.stom  of  the  trade  in  the  district 
or,  it  there  be  no  such  custom,  then  fair  and  reasonable  hours- 

x,-n,aiiu  P^'ertime  rates  of  pay  may  be  established  by  the  Minister  of  Labour  for  all  hours 
oiked  in  excess  of  those  fixed  by  custom  of  the  trade  in  tlie  district  or  in  excess  of  fair 
and  reasonable  hours;  oi  laii 

id)  no  person  shall  be  discriminated  against  in  regard  to  employment  because  of  his 
allelmirdisSnS^^^^^  ’because  he  has  made  a  complaint  with  respect  to 


The  Fair  Wages  and  Hours  of  Labour 
legislation  of  the  federal  Government  has 
the  purpose  of  insuring  that  all  (Govern¬ 
ment  contracts  for  works  of  construction 
and  for  the  manufacture  of  supplies  and 
equipment  contain  provisions  to  secure 
the  payment  of  wages  generally  accepted 
as  fair  and  reasonable  in  each  trade  or 
classification  employed  in  the  district 
where  the  work  is  being  performed. 

The  practice  of  Government  depart¬ 
ments  and  those  Crown  corporations  to 
which  the  legislation  applies,  before 
entering  into  contracts  for  any  work  of 
construction,  remodelling,  repair  or  demo¬ 
lition.  is  to  obtain  wage  schedules  from 
the  Department  of  Labour,  showing  the 
applicable  wage  rate  for  each  classifica¬ 
tion  of  workmen  deemed  to  be  required 
in  the  execution  of  the  work.  These 


wage  schedules  are  thereupon  included 
with  other  relevant  labour  conditions  as 
terms  of  such  contracts  to  be  observed 
by  the  contractors. 

Wage  schedules  are  not  included  in 
contracts  for  the  manufacture  of  supplies 
and  equipment  hecamse  it  is  not  possible 
to  determine  in  advance  the  classifica¬ 
tions  to  be  employed  in  the  execution 
of  a  contract.  _A  statement  of  the  labour 
conditions  which  must  be  observed  in 
every^  such  contract  is,  however,  included 
therein  and  is  of  the  same  nature  and 
effect  as  those  which  apply  in  works  of 
construction. 

Copies  of  the  federal  Government’s 
Fair  Wages  and  Hours  of  Labour  legis¬ 
lation  may  be  had  upon  request  to  the 
Tiidirstrial  Relations  Branch  of  the 
Department  of  Labour.  Ottawa. 
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Wage  Claims  Received  and  Payments  Made  during  April 

During  April  the  sum  of  $4,378.49  was  collected  from  six  employers  who  had  failed  to 
pay  the  wages  required  by  the  labour  conditions  attached  to  their  contracts.  This  amount 
has  been  or  will  be  distributed  to  the  172  employees  concerned. 

Contracts  Containing  Fair  Wage  Schedules  Awarded  during  April 

(The  labour  conditions  of  the  contracts  marked  (*)  contain  the  General  Fair  Wages 
Clause  providing  for  the  observance  of  current  or  fair  and  reasonable  rates  ot  wages  and 
hours  of  labour  not  in  excess  of  eight  per  day  and  44  per  week  and  also  empower  the 
Minister  of  Labour  to  deal  with  any  question  which  may  arise  with  regard  thereto.) 

Central  Mortgage  and  Housing  Corporation 


Camp  Gagetoiun  N  B:  Trynor  Con¬ 
struction  Co  Ltd,  clearing,  grubbing  & 
burning,  neighborhood  3.  Camp  Borden 
Ont:  Ontario  Electrical  Construction  Co, 
installation  of  electrical  distribution,  fire 
alarm  &  street  lighting  systems;  Sterling 
Construction  Co,  construction  of  school; 
Aden  B  Snyder  Electric  Ltd,  installation 
of  electrical  distribution,  fire  alarm  &  street 

Defence  Construction 

Halifax  N  S:  C  C  MacDonald  Ltd, 
■supply  &  installation  of  two  low  pressure 
boilers.  Chatham  N  B:  Modern  Construc¬ 
tion  Ltd,  construction  of  roads,  parking 
areas,  concrete  curbs  &  gutters,  sidewalks 
&  additional  drainage.  Camp  Gagetown 
N  B:  The  Atlantic  Bridge  Co  Ltd,  con¬ 
struction  of  automatic  deep  well  pumping 
station;  J.  W.  McMulkin  &  Son  Ltd,  con¬ 
struction  of  cut-off  road;  Stephens- 
Adamson  Mfg  Co  of  Canada  Ltd,  supply 
&  installation  of  coal  handling  system  for 
central  heating  plant;  Dominion  Bridge 
Co  Ltd,  supply,  fabrication  &  erection  of 
structural  steel  &  platq  work.  Renous 
N  B:  Stirling  Electric  Ltd,  installation  of 
combination  fire  alarm  &  security  patrol 
system.  Valcartier  Que:  Trudeau  et  Fils 
Ltee,  construction  of  IGPM  wells;  Horton 
Steel  Works  Ltd,  construction  of  steel  tank 

Building  and 

Valcartier  Que:  A  Deslauriers  &  Fils 
Ltee,  roofing,  siding  &  insulation  of  exist¬ 
ing  garage  (bldg  30).  Brantford  Ont: 

J  Usher  &  Sons,  renovating,  winterizing  & 
grading,  armoury.  Centralia  Ont:  Henry 
W  Colton,  interior  painting  of  hangars. 
Downsview  Ont:  Power  Plant  Contractors 


lighting  systems.  Deep  River  Ont:  G  M 
Gest  Ltd,  installation  of  electrical  distribu¬ 
tion,  fire  alarm  &  street  lighting  systems. 
Prescott  Ont:  E  P  A  Construction  Co, 
construction  of  rental  housing  units. 
Windsor  Ont:  Bruce  de  Santi  Contracting 
Co,  permanent  improvements  to  houses  on 
Aubin  Road.  Edmonton  Alta:  A  Janiten, 
^landscape  renovation.  Highlands  Court. 

(1951)  Limited 

&  altitude  valve  manholes.  Ville  La  Salle 
Que:  Horton  Steel  Works  Ltd,  suppb'  & 
installation  of  water  tank.  Barriefield  Ont: 
James  Kemp  Construction  Ltd,  construc¬ 
tion  of  W  O  S’  &  sergeants’  quarters. 
Camp  Borden  Ont:  Brennan  Paving  Co 
Ltd,  construction  &  repair  of  roads,  park¬ 
ing  areas,  concrete  curbs  &  gutters,  side¬ 
walks  &  storm  drainage.  Clinton  Ont: 
Elgin  Construction  Co  Ltd,  construction  of 
extension  to  M  E  section,  RCAF  Station. 
Uplands  Ont:  Edge  Ltd,  supply  &  installa¬ 
tion  of  addition  to  automatic  wet  sprinkler. 
Edmonton  Alta:  Bird  Construction  Co  Ltd, 
construction  of  technical  maintenance  & 
quartermaster  stores  bldg;  Northwestern 
Utilities  Ltd,  *construction  of  gas  distribu¬ 
tion  system — Home  Station  Development, 
Griesbach  Barracks.  Namao  Alta:  P  W 
Graham  &  Sons  Ltd,  construction  of  guard 
house  &  gate  house. 

Maintenance 

Ltd,  addition  of  oil  burner  controls  in 
boiler  rooms.  Dunnville  Ont:  Bray  Con¬ 
struction  Co  Ltd,  repair  &  sand  seal  of 
asphalt  runway.  Rockcliffe  Ont:  Shore  & 
Horwitz  Construction  Co  Ltd,  supply  & 
installation  of  bulk  fuel  dispensers  in  bulk 
fuel  storage  area. 


Department  of  Defence  Production 


St  John’s  Nfld:  Mrs  Annie  Manderson, 
catering,  Buckmaster’s  Field.  Bagotville 
Que:  Severin  Gagne,  installation  of  storm 
doors  on  houses,  RCAF  Station.  Moisie 
Que:  H  J  O’Connell  Ltd,  excavation  & 
installation  of  water  service,  RCAF  Sta¬ 


tion.  St  Sylvestre  Que:  Alidore  Bergeron, 
construction  of  lean-to  to  recreation  hall, 
RCAF  Station.  Aylmer  Ont:  Elgin  Con¬ 
struction  Co  Ltd,  installation  of  plumbing 
&  heating  equipment,  RCAF  Station ;  Lome 
N  McEwen,  extension  of  officers’  mess 
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kitchen,  RCAF  Station;  G  F  McCormick, 
masonry  work  on  foundation  of  extension 
to  officers’  mess  kitchen,  RCAF  Station; 
Pioneer  Appliance  Service  Ltd,  installation 
of  walk-in  refrigerators  in  officers’  mess 
kitchen,  RCAF  Station.  Cobourg  Out: 
Rowe  Bros  &  Co  (Canada)  Ltd,  erection 
of  steel  partitions,  #26  COD;  Joseph  Sankey 
&  Sons  Canada  Ltd,  erection  of  steel 
partitions,  #26  COD.  Kingston  Out:  Van- 
dervoort  Plumbing  &  Heating  Ltd,  altera¬ 
tions  to  air  conditioning  system,  CASC,  Fort 
Frontenac.  Niagara  Ont:  Canada  Catering 
Co  Ltd,  catering.  Toronto  Ont:  Canada 


Catering  Co  Ltd,  catering,  #6  Personnel 
Depot.  Trenton  Ont:  Gingras  Construc¬ 
tion  Co  Ltd,  construction  of  Beacon  Build¬ 
ing,  RCAF  Station.  Fort  Churchill  Man: 
Canada  Catering  Co  Ltd,  catering.  Cold 
Lake  Alta:  Haddow  &  Maughan  Ltd,  in¬ 
stallation  of  heating  equipment,  RCAF 
Station.  Edmonton  Alta:  McCready 
Johannson  Ltd,  erection  of  paint  spray 
booth  in  warehouse,  Griesbach  Barracks. 
Comoz  B  C:  W  H  Johnston,  scraping  & 
painting  of  bldgs,  RCAF  Station.  Victoria 
B  C:  Parfitt  Construction  Co  Ltd,  reno¬ 
vations  to  mess  deck,  CSC,  Royal  Roads. 


National  Harbours  Board 


Halifax  Harbour  N  S:  Foundation  Mari¬ 
time  Ltd,  renewal  of  shipping  gallery 
No  101.  Montreal  Harbour  Que:  Charles 
Duranceau  Ltd,  construction  of  approach 
walls  &  embankment,  Dezery  Street  Sub¬ 
way;  Charles  Duranceau  Ltd,  reconstruc¬ 


tion  of  roadway,  section  35;  Charles 
Duranceau  Ltd,  paving  at  sections  27  &  28 
&  excavation  of  subgrade  for  railway  tracks. 
Vancouver  Harbour  B  C:  Viking  Automatic 
Sprinkler  Co  (B  C)  Ltd,  installation  of 
sprinkler  system.  No  4  jetty  &  galleries. 


Department  of  Northern  Affairs  and  National  Resources 

Mackenzie  Highway  N  TJ  T;  B  G  Linton,  maintenance  of  Highway  from  Alberta 
Boundary  to  &  through  Hay  River  Settlement  &  on  West  Channel. 


Department  i 

Clarenville  Nfld:  Philip  Stanley  &  George 
Vardy,  erection  of  public  bldg.  Grand  Falls 
Nfld:  Eastern  Woodworkers  Ltd,  erection 
of  public  bldg.  Sowis  PEI:  Wallace 
Noye,  Allison  Raynor  &  Wm  Noye, 
improvements  to  railway  wharf  (cribwork 
landing).  Ballantynes  Cove,  Cribbins  Point, 
Living  stones  Cove  &  South  Lake  N  S: 
F  W  Digdon  &  Sons  Ltd,  *dredging. 
Janvrin’s  Island  N  S:  MacDonald  &  Mac- 
Isaac,  wharf  repairs.  Midgrave  N  S:  J  P 
Porter  Co  Ltd,  *dredging.  Blue  Cove  N  B: 
Comeau  &  Savoie  Construction  Ltd,  repairs 
to  wharf.  Campbellton  N  B:  J  P  Porter 
Co  Ltd,  ^dredging.  Fredericton  N  B: 
Maritime  Engineering  Ltd,  construction  of 
RCMP  Officers’  quarters.  Miramichi  Bay 
N  B:  McNamara  Construction  Co  Ltd, 
*dredging.  Point  Sapin  N  B:  Roger 
LeBlanc,  ^dredging.  Shippigan  Gully  N  B: 
Diamond  Construction  Co  Ltd,  *dredging. 
Amos  Que:  La  Societe  d’Entreprises  Gene- 

Department 

Gander  Nfld:  Atlas  Polar  Co  Ltd, 
*supply  &  installation  of  diesel  engine. 
Seven  Islands  Que:  The  Mitis  Construc¬ 
tion  Co  Ltd,  construction  of  Terminal  Bldg. 
Kenora  Ont:  Maffey  Steel  Boats  Ltd,  *con- 


Public  Works 

rales  Ltee,  addition  &  alterations  to  public 
bldg.  Cabano  Que:  Etienne  Caouette  Con¬ 
struction  Enrg,  addition  &  alterations  to 
Post  Office  bldg.  Ste  Anne  de  Sorel  (He 
de  Grace)  Que:  Lucien  Lachapelle,  recon¬ 
struction  of  two  icebreakers.  St  Ours  Que: 
Marine  Industries  Ltd,  *dredging.  Burling¬ 
ton  Channel  Ont:  Bedford  Construction  Co 
Ltd,  cleaning  &  repainting  all  steel  work 
of  south  span.  Bascule  Bridge.  Cobourg 
Ont:  McNamara  Construction  Co  Ltd, 
^dredging.  Ottawa  Ont:  Daoust  Construc¬ 
tion  Reg’d,  construction  of  PBX  bldg. 
Central  Experimental  Farm.  Port  Rowan 
Ont:  Dean  Construction  Ltd,  harbour 
improvements  (breakwater).  Tobermory 
Ont:  Marples  Ridgway  Ltd,  construction 
of  wharf.  Vancouver  B  C:  Modern  Build¬ 
ing  Cleaning  Service  of  Canada  Ltd,  main¬ 
tenance  cleaning  of  new  Customs  Bldg. 
Vesuvius  Bay  B  C:  Greenlees  Construction 
Co  Ltd,  wharf  replacement. 

Transport 

struction  of  scow.  Trenton  Ont:  H  J 
McFarland  Construction  Co  Ltd,  additional 
airport  development.  Saskatoon  Sask:  Mix 
Bros  Construction  Co  Ltd,  additional  air¬ 
port  development. 


Wages,  Jlfiiirs  aiiil':  ■ 
Waifkiaig  Caiifiitioiis 

Working  Conditions  in  Canadian 

Metal  Mining  Industry,  April  1954 

Despite  trend  to  shorter  hours  in  recent  years,  more  than  half  the 
workers  in  the  industry  on  normal  work  week  of  48  hours  or  more  at 
survey  date;  almost  40  percent  of  them  were  on  five  day  work  week 


hile  there  has  been  progress  towards 
shorter  hours  in  recent  years,  more  than 
half  the  workers  in  the  metal  mining  in¬ 
dustry  of  Canada  had  a  normal  work  week 
schedule  of  48  hours  or  more  at  April  1, 
1954,  according  to  the  annual  survey  by 
the  Economics  and  Research  Branch  of 
the  Department  of  Labour.  Almost  40  per 
cent  of  the  workers  were  on  a  five-day  week. 
Larger  proportions  of  the  workers  are 
receiving  vacations  of  two  or  three  weeks 
and  the  number  of  paid  statutory  holidays 
granted  has  also  increased  since  1951. 

This  analysis  deals  also  with  the  incidence 
of  pension  and  insurance  plans,  training 
plans,  rest  periods,  bonus  plans,  and  indus¬ 
trial  medical  facilities  provided. 

The  accompanying  tables  are  confined  to 
the  results  of  the  1954  survey.  Similar 
information  on  working  conditions  in  metal 
mining  in  October  1951  is  to  be  found  in 
the  April  1952  issue  (pages  484-488). 

In  the  1954  survey,  returns  were  received 
from  102  metal  mines,  which  employed 
41,194  workers.  Of  these,  59  establishments 
with  17,354  workers  were  engaged  in  gold 
mining  while  43  with  23,840  were  in  other 
types  of  metal  mining,  including  iron, 
copper  and  silver. 

Standard  Work  Week — More  than  half 
of  the  workers  in  this  industry  have  a  work 
week  of  48  hours  or  more  but  the  propor¬ 
tion  on  shorter  schedules  has  increased  since 
1951,  as  is  shown  by  the  following  figures: 


Percentage  of 
Workers  on  a 

Standard  Work  October  1  April  1  April  1 

Week  of  1951  1953  1954 

40  houns  .  29-5  31-2  34-1 

44  hours  .  7-1  15-8  11-9 

48  hours  .  60-4  52-6  52-6 

Over  48  hours  .  3-0  -4  1-4 


100-0  100-0  100-0 

In  gold  mining  93-0  per  cent  of  the 
miners  worked  a  normal  week  of  48  hours, 
whereas  in  other  metal  mining  57-2  per 


cent  of  the  workers  were  on  a  40-hour  week 
and  only  25  per  cent  worked  as  long  as 
48  hours  per  week. 

In  Quebec,  all  the  miners  covered  by 
this  survey  were  on  a  normal  work  week 
of  48  hours,  while  in  British  Columbia 
more  than  98  per  cent  worked  44  hours 
or  less.  In  Ontario,  and  in  the  “other 
provinces”  group  (which  comprises  New¬ 
foundland,  Manitoba  and  the  Yukon 
Territories)  the  workers  were  almost  evenly 
divided  between  those  working  44  hours 
and  less  and  those  working  48  hours  or 
more. 

In  the  metal  mining  industry  as  a  whole, 
fewer  than  two-fifths  of  the  workers  are  on 
a  five-day  week  and  most  of  these  are 
engaged  in  mining  metals  other  than  gold, 
as  fewer  than  3  per  cent  of  the  latter  have 
a  five-day  week  schedule.  The  prevalence 
of  the  five-day  week  is,  however,  increasing 
in  the  metal  mining  industry  as  a  whole, 
as  is  shown  by  the  following  percentages 
of  workers  on  the  five-day  schedule: 

Per  cent 


October  1951 .  29-5 

April  1953 .  31-2 

April  1954 .  38-8 


Vacations  with  Pay — Almost  95  per  cent 
of  the  metal  miners  covered  by  the  April 
1954  survey  could  become  eligible  for  paid 
vacations  of  two  weeks  after  periods  of 
service  of  five  years  or  less.  In  gold 
mining,  16-4  per  cent  of  the  workers 
earned  such  vacations  after  three  years  or 
less,  while  71-6  became  eligible  for  a  two- 
week  vacation  after  five  years’  service.  In 
other  metal  mining,  55-5  per  cent  of  the 
workers  got  two  weeks’  vacation  after 
service  of  three  years  or  less,  with  a  further 
30-9  per  cent  becoming  eligible  after  five 
years’  service.  In  1951  only  87  per  cent 
of  the  workers  could  become  eligible  for 
two-week  vacations. 
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TABLE  1.  WOBiaNG  C  ONDITIONS  IN  THE  METAL  IVUNING  INDUSTR  Y,  APRIL  1, 1954 


Total  Metal 

Other  Metal 
Mining 

. 

Mining 

Gold  Mining 

Total  Coverage. 

17,354 

23,840 

Standovd  H  cekJy  Houts 

Percentag 

e  of  Non-Office 

Employees 

1 

40 . 

34-1 

11-9 

2-3 

4-0 

57-2 

17-7 

23-2 

1-9 

Over  48 .  . 

52-6 

1-4 

93-0 

•  7 

On  a  5*day  Week . .  . 

64-9 

2-9 

„  „  Vacation  With  Pay 

One  Week  with  Pay 

After:  Less  than  1  year  . 

1-3 

9-0 

1  year .  . 

0  •  i 

Other  periods. . .  . 

93-7 

8i)-  ^ 

Two  W  eeks  with  Pay  . 

•  5 

3-7 

After:  1  year .  . . 

2-2 

2  years .  . 

4-8 

3  years .  . 

9-7 

1-9 

8-3 

5  years .  . 

45-0 

Other  periods . 

71  •  6 

30-9 

three  V\eeks  with  Pay  . 

3-8 

10-9 

After:  15  years .  . 

M 

69-3 

20  years . 

Other  periods . 

16-8 

hour  Weeks  with  Pay 

2-8 

Paid  Statutory  Holidays 

'6 

None . 

1-7 

2 .  . 

3 .  . 

•  1 

4 .  . 

11-9 

2-8 

5 .  . 

4-  6 

6 .  . 

6-1 

13-0 

< . 

19-2 

More  than  7 .  . . 

3-9 

51  •  1 

No  information . 

6-7 

Pension  and  Insurance  Plans 

•8 

Employees  in  establishments  reporting: 

Pension  Plan . 

Croup  Life  Insurance  Plan.  . 

86-4 

80-7 

G5-  4 
87-6 

Hospitalization  Plan . 

Surgical  Benefits . 

2  ■  t) 

Physicians’  Services  in  Hospital 

82- 9 

83- 3 

8M 

82-6 

Physicians’  Home  and  Office  Calls,  . , 

Insurance  Plan  providing  Cash  Compensation  for  W’age  Loss  due  to 

Illness . 

79-4 

85-9 

74'6 

Training  Plans 

Employees  in  establishments  reporting: 

Training  Plan . 

46-1 

39-0 

27-2 

22-3 

10-8 

Apprenticeship  Trainine- . 

Other  Types  of  Training . 

o9  *  0 

Rest  Periods 

Employees  in  establishments  reporting: 

Rest  Periods . 

6-9 

1-3 

5-6 

1-3 

One  per  day . 

3-1 

n-5 

Two  per  day . 

1-3 

Bonus  Plan 

Employees  in  establishments  reporting  a  year^end  or  Christmas  bonus . .  . . 

29-8 

6-6 

46-6 

Industrial  Medical  (Occupational  Health)  Service 

Employees  in  establishments  reporting: 

Full-time  physicians . 

19-5 

14-7 

18-0 

23-0 

Part-time  physicians . 

21-4 

Full-time  registered  nurses . 

17- 1 

24-5 

1-0 

Part-time  registered  nurses . 

1-0 

•9 

TABLE  2.-WORKING  CONDITIONS  IN  THE  METAL  MINING  INDUSTRY,  BY 

REGIONS,  APRIL  1, 1954 


— 

Canada 

Quebec 

Ontario 

British 

Columbia 

Other  (1) 
Provinces 

Total  Coverage . 

41,194 

7,237 

23,979 

4,279 

5,699 

Percentage  o 

f  Non-Office 

Employees 

Standard  H  eekly  Hours 

40  . 

34-1 

41-1 

49-7 

36-3 

44  . 

11-9 

8-4 

48-7 

14-4 

48  . 

52-6 

100-0 

49-2 

1-6 

44-7 

1-4 

1-3 

4-6 

38-8 

45-7 

69-1 

36-3 

Vacatioji  With  Pay 

One  Week  with  Pay 

After:  Less  than  1  year . 

5-7 

30 

•3 

36-3 

1  year . 

88-8 

97-0 

98-4 

98-4 

30-9 

2-3 

17-0 

Two  Weeks  with  Pay 

After:  1  year . 

3-3 

3-0 

■8 

1-6 

15-3 

2  years . 

8-9 

26-8 

2-3 

1-8 

44-4 

54-7 

2-0 

12-7 

5-8 

5  years . 

48-0 

84-2 

42-2 

18-5 

48-9 

Other  periods . 

7-9 

2-4 

4-7 

23-3 

16-8 

Three  Weeks  with  Pay 

After:  15  years . 

34-8 

■5 

45-1 

41-9 

29-8 

9-7 

26-7 

36-3 

2-4 

1-4 

11-8 

6-6 

■3 

2-5 

Paid  Statutory  Holidays 

None . 

8-3 

18-1 

6-0 

10-0 

4-3 

2  . 

1-7 

■5 

15-4 

3  . 

6-6 

28-5 

1-2 

6-8 

4  . 

10-3 

3-5 

13-7 

12-6 

5  .  . 

22-8 

41-5 

26-5 

■3 

6 . 

13-7 

2-5 

6-8 

23-0 

49-9 

30-6 

41-3 

34-7 

21-6 

3-9 

3-7 

16-5 

No  information . 

2-1 

5-4 

•8 

■4 

4-5 

Pension  and  Insurance  Plans 

Employees  in  establishments  reporting: 

Pension  Plan . 

49-5 

311 

54-6 

41-2 

57-5 

Group  Life  Insurance  Plan . 

86-4 

90-6 

9M 

95-7 

54-5 

Hospitalization  Plan . . 

80-7 

96-3 

91-6 

33-1 

50-8 

Surgical  Benefits . 

84-5 

96-3 

86-4 

99-6 

50-3 

Physicians’  Services  in  Hospital . 

82-9 

75-6 

87-1 

97-6 

63-2 

Physicians’  Home  and  Office  calls . 

83-3 

82-3 

86-7 

97-6 

59-4 

Insurance  Plan  providing  Cash  Compensation  for 

Wage  Loss  due  to  Illness . 

79-4 

63-5 

93-2 

69-1 

48-9 

Training  Plans 

Employees  in  establishments  reporting: 

Training  Plan . 

46-1 

34-1 

53-1 

44-2 

33-2 

Apprenticeship  Training . 

39-0 

27-8 

45-8 

44-2 

20-8 

Other  Types  of  Training . 

27-2 

10-4 

40-7 

12-4 

Rest  Periods 

Employees  in  establishments  reporting: 

6-9 

7-5 

9-0 

2-5 

One  per  day . 

1-3 

7-5 

2-5 

Two  per  day . . . 

5-6 

9-0 

Bonus  Plan 

Employees  in  establishments  reporting  a”year-end  or 

Christmas  bonus . 

29-8 

19-7 

35- 1 

41-1 

11-9 

Industrial  Medical  ( Occupational  Health )  Service 

Employees  in  establishments  reporting: 

Full  time  physicians . 

19-S 

23-6 

4-8 

36-2 

63-4 

Part  time  physicians . 

21-4 

11-9 

14-7 

43-4 

45-3 

Full  time  registered  nurses . 

17-1 

11-0 

3-7 

40-5 

63-4 

Part  time  registered  nurses . 

1-0 

1-0 

•7 

3-9 

(1)  Includes,  Newfoundland,  Manitoba,  Yukon  Territories. 
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\  acations  of  three  weeks  were  granted 
to  46 -9  per  cent  of  all  metal  miners  after 
ser\ice  of  15  to  20  jmars,  the  former  being 
the  most  common  requirement.  In  gold 
mining,  however,  fewer  than  3  per  cent  of 
the  workers  could  qualify  for  holidays  of 
more  than  three  weeks.  In  1951  only  38-5 
per  cent  of  all  metal  miners  could  become 
eligible  for  three-week  vacations. 

Paid  Statutory  Holidays— More  than 
one-third  of  all  metal  miners  receive  seven 
or  more  paid  statutory  holida3rs.  But  only 
2-5  per  cent  of  gold  miners  receive  this 
number,  in  this  group  the  most  common 
number  of  paid  statutory  holida5^s  is  five, 
and  44  "8  per  cent  of  the  workers  receive 
from  five  to  seven  such  holidays.  In  1951 
only  7  per  cent  of  all  metal  miners  received 
seven  or  more  paid  holidays. 

Pension  and  Insurance  Plans — Almost 
half  the  metal  miners  covered  by  this 
survey  are  in  establishments  which  report 
that  the\'  have  pension  plans  and  more 
than  85  per  cent  are  in  firms  that  report 
group  life  insurance  plans.  More  than  80 
per  cent  of  the  workers  are  protected  by 
I'arious  types  of  medical  benefit  plans. 


Training  Plans— Of  the  102  mines  dealt 
with  in  this  survey,  18,  which  employed 
almost  19,000  workers,  reported  that  they 
had  training  plans ;  ten  of  these,  with  15,000 
employees,  were  in  the  “other  metals” 
group. 

Rest  Periods — Rest  periods  are  observed 
by  only  11  of  the  mines  covered  by  the 
survey  and  of  these,  eight  are  engaged  in 
gold  mining.  Two  rest  periods  per  day  are 
observed  in  ten  mines. 

Bonus  Plans— Bonus  or  profit  sharing 
plans  were  reported  by  16  mines  which 
employed  almost  30  per  cent  of  the  workers 
in  the  industry. 

Industrial  Health  Provisions — Just  under 
one-fifth  of  the  workers  covered  were  in 
mines  which  reported  that  they  employed 
a  full-time  physician  while  a  further  17  per 
cent  were  in  mines  in  which  doctors  were 
employed  on  a  part-time  basis. 

Nurses,  usually  on  a  full-time  basis,  were 
reported  as  being  employed  in  establish¬ 
ments  which  employed  18-1  per  cent  of  the 
miners  covered. 


Strikes  and  Lockouts 


Canada,  April  1955* 

Although  the  number  of  work  stoppages 
resulting  from  industrial  disputes  increased 
during  April  as  compared  with  March,  the 
majority  of  them  involved  few  workers  and 
the  time  lost  w’as  moderate.  Eighty  per 
cent  of  the  idleness  in  April  was  caused  by 
four  stoppages  involving :  knitted  goods 
factory  workers  at  St.  Hyacinthe,  Que.; 
auto  parts  foundry  workers  at  Sarnia,  Ont.; 
grain  elevator  workers  at  Fort  William  and 
Port  Arthur,  Ont.;  and  shipyard  elec¬ 
tricians  at  North  Vancouver,  B.C. 

The  demand  for  increased  wages  and 
related  issues  was  a  factor  in  12  of  the  22 
stoppages  in  existence  during  April.  Of  the 
other  disputes,  four  arose  over  union  ques¬ 
tions,  four  over  causes  affecting  conditions 
of  work,  and  two  over  dismissals  or 
suspensions. 

Preliminary  figures  for  April  1955  show  a 
total  of  22  strikes  and  lockouts  in  existence, 
involving  2,683  workers,  with  a  time  loss 


*See  Tables  G-1  and  G-2  at  back  of  book. 


of  25,912  man-days,  compared  with  11 
strikes  and  lockouts  in  March  1955,  with 
1,956  workers  involved  and  a  loss  of  13,971 
days.  In  April  1954  there  were  34  strikes 
and  lockouts,  2,297  workers  involved  and  a 
loss  of  25,081  days. 

For  the  first  four  months  of  1955  prelim¬ 
inary  figures  show  a  total  of  43  strikes  and 
lockouts,  involving  14,795  workers  and  a 
time  loss  of  278,083  days.  In  the  same 
period  in  1954  there  were  70  strikes  and 
lockouts,  14,258  workers  involved  and  a  loss 
of  249,030  days. 

Based  on  the  number  of  non-agricultural 
wage  and  salary  workers  in  Canada  the  time 
lost  in  April  1955  and  April  1954  was  0-03 
per  cent  of  the  estimated  working  time; 
March  1955,  0-02  per  cent;  the  first  four 
months  of  1955,  0-08  per  cent;  and  the  first 
four  months  of  1954,  0-07  per  cent. 

Of  the  22  stoppages  in  existence  during 
April,  three  were  settled  in  favour  of  the 
workers,  three  in  favour  of  the  employers, 
three  were  compromise  settlements  and 
four  were  indefinite  in  result,  work  being 


resumed  pending  final  settlement.  At  the 
end  of  the  month  nine  stoppages  were  still 
in  existence. 

(The  record  does  not  include  minor  strikes 
such  as  are  defined  in  a  footnote  to  Table 
G-1  nor  does  it  include  strikes  and  lockouts 
about  which  information  has  been  received 
indicating  that  employment  conditions  are  no 
longer  affected  but  which  the  unions  con¬ 


cerned  have  not  declared  terminated.  Strikes 
and  lockouts  of  this  nature  still  in  progress 
are:  compositors,  etc.,  at  Winnipeg,  Man., 
which  began  on  November  8,  1945,  and  at 
Ottawa  and  Hamilton,  Ont.,  and  Edmonton, 
Alta.,  on  May  30,  1946;  women's  clothing 
factory  workers  at  Montreal,  Que.,  on 
February  23,  1954  and  radio  parts  factory 
workers  at  Toronto,  Ont.,  on  November  1, 
1954. 


Great  Britain  and  Other  Countries 


(The  latest  available  information  as  to 
strikes  and  lockouts  in  various  countries  is 
given  here  from  month  to  month.  Statistics 
given  in  the  annual  review  and  in  this  article 
are  taken  from  the  government  publications 
of  the  countries  concerned  or  from  the 
International  Labour  Office  Year  Book  of 
Lahour  Statistics.) 

Great  Britain  and  Northern  Ireland 

According  to  the  British  Ministry  oj 
Labour  Gazette,  the  number  of  work  stop¬ 
pages  in  Great  Britain  and  Northern 
Ireland  beginning  in  February  1955  was 
223  and  15  were  still  in  progress  from  the 
previous  month,  making  a  total  of  238 
during  the  month.  In  all  stoppages  of  work 
in  progress  47,800  workers  were  involved 
and  a  time  loss  of  156,000  days  caused. 

Of  the  223  disputes  leading  to  stoppages 
of  work  that  began  in  February,  12,  directly 
involving  1,100  workers,  arose  over 
demands  for  advances  in  wages,  and  80, 
directly  involving  13,400  workers,  over  other 


wage  questions;  six,  directly  involving  600 
workers,  over  questions  as  to  working  hours ; 
29,  directly  involving  6,400  workers,  over 
questions  respecting  the  employment  of 
particular  classes  or  persons;  83,  directly 
involving  13,300  workers,  over  other  ques¬ 
tions  respecting  working  arrangements; 
seven,  directly  involving  400  workers,  over 
questions  of  trade  union  principle;  and  six, 
directty  involving  4,600  workers,  were  in 
support  of  workers  involved  in  other 
disputes. 

United  States 

Preliminary  figures  for  March  1955  show 
300  work  stoppages  resulting  from  labour- 
management  disputes  beginning  in  the 
month,  involving  165,000  workers.  The  time 
loss  for  all  work  stoppages  in  progress 
during  the  month  was  1,600,000  man-days. 
Corresponding  figures  for  February  1955 
were  250  stoppages  involving  90,000  workers 
and  a  loss  of  570,000  days. 


Prices  and  the  Cost  of  Living* 


Consumer  Price  Index,  May  2,  1955 

Rising  for  the  second  consecutive  month, 
the  consumer  price  index  (1949=;  100) 
moved  from  116T  to  116-4  between 
April  1  and  May  2;  the  advance  resulted 
almost  entirely  from  an  exceptionally 
sharp  increase  in  the  price  of  potatoes, 
from  47-8  cents  to  73-8  cents  per  10 
pounds.  Other  foods  were  relatively 
stable. 

The  potato  price  rise  accounted  for  the 
advance  in  the  food  index  from  111-0  to 
112-3.  Somewhat  higher  prices  were 
registered  for  fresh  fruits  and  most  cuts 
of  beef,  while  butter,  margarine  and  all 
items  of  pork  were  fractionally  lower. 


*See  Tables  P-1  and  F-2  at  back  of  book. 


The  clothing  index  remained  unchanged 
at  107-9  as  the  few  fractional  decreases 
registered  were  not  sufficient  to  move  the 
total  clothing  series. 

A  seasonal  decrease  in  the  price  of  coal 
and  a  slight  drop  in  insurance  rates  on 
household  effects  decreased  the  household 
operation  series  from  116-9  to  116-4. 

The  index  of  other  commodities  and 
services  remained  practically  unchanged, 
moving  from  118-2  to  118-3  as  higher 
quotations  for  theatre  admissions  and  men’s 
hair  cuts  over-weighed  decreases  in  auto¬ 
mobile  tires  and  insurance,  and  toilet  soap. 

The  shelter  component  moved  from 
128-7  to  128-8  as  both  the  rent  and  home- 
ownership  components  moved  up  slightly. 

The  index  one  year  earlier  (May  1,  1954) 
was  115-5.  Group  indexes  on  that  date 
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Indet  19^9=100 


CONSUMER  PRICE  INDEX  FROM  JANUARY  1949 


Indei  1949=109 



were:  food  110-2,  shelter  125-8,  clothing 
109-9.  household  operation  117-3  and  other 
commodities  and  services  117-5. 

City  Consumer  Price  Indexes,  April  1955 

Five  of  the  ten  city  consumer  price 
indexes  (1949=100)  registered  changes  of 
less  than  0-2  per  cent  between  March  1 
and  April  1,  _three  remained  unchanged, 
one  increased  0-6  per  cent  and  one 
decreased  by  the  same  amount.  Prices 
were  notably  stable  in  all  cities  and,  of 
the  fifty  group  indexes  published  (food, 
shelter,  clothing,  household  operation,  and 
other  commodities  and  services  for  each 
city),  only  five  showed  changes  of  one- 
half  of  one  per  cent  or  more. 

The  food  index  for  St.  John’s  advanced 
0-6  per  cent,  largely  because  of  higher 
prices  for  eggs  and  fresh  fruits  and  vege¬ 
tables.  In  Toronto,  potatoes  and  chicken 
showed  larger  increases  tlian  occurred  in 
most  other  cities;  combined  with  changes 
in  other  foods,  this  advanced  the  food 
index  0-7  per  cent.  A  decrease  in  the  price 
of  bread  in  Vancouver  accounted  for  most 
of  the  decline  of  0-5  per  cent  in  the  food 
index  for  that  city.  In  St.  John’s  increases 
in  the  health  and  recreation  components 
advanced  the  other  commodities  and  ser¬ 
vices  index  1-3  per  cent.  The  same  group 
index  for  Vancouver  moved  down  1-6  per 
cent  as  a  result  of  a  reduction  in  bus  and 
street  car  fares. 

Regional  consumer  price  index  point 
changes  between  March  1  and  April  1  were 


as  follows:  St.  John’s  -fO-6  to  103 -5t; 
Toronto  -|-0-2  to  118-4;  Saskatoon-Regina 
+0-2  to  113-9;  Halifax  +0-1  to  114-6; 
Ottawa  +0-1  to  116-9;  Winnipeg  +0-1  to 
115-3;  Vancouver  —0-7  to  117-2.  Saint 
John,  Montreal  and  Edmonton-Calgary 
remained  unchanged  at  117-6,  116-7  and 
114-2  respectively. 

Wholesale  Prices,  April  1955 

The  general  wholesale  price  index  (1935- 
39  =  100)  advanced  0-5  per  cent  to  218-5 
for  April,  from  217-4  for  March.  Six  of 
the  eight  major  group  indexes  increased 
while  two  declined. 

Vegetable  products  moved  up  1-1  per¬ 
cent  to  199-0.  An  advance  in  potato  prices 
was  exceptionally  sharp.  Further  advances 
in  copper  and  its  products,  zinc,  aluminum 
and  gold  overbalanced  a  fractional  decrease 
in  tin  ingots  to  move  the  non-ferrous 
metals  index  up  2-7  per  cent  to  183-8. 
Wood,  wood  products  and  paper  rose  0-4 
per  cent  to  293-8. 

Increases  of  0-4  per  cent  each  were 
registered  by  iron  and  its  products  and 
non-metallic  minerals,  due  to  firmer  prices 
for  scrap  iron  and  steel  and  hardware  for 
the  former,  and  coal,  building  tile,  window 
glass  and  sulphur  for  the  latter.  Chemicals 
and  allied  products  changed  0-2  per  cent  to 
177-2  with  higher  cpiotations  for  some  paint 
materials,  sodium  bichromate,  methylene 
blue  and  industrial  gases. 

tOn  base  June  19.51=100. 
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Animal  products  and  fibres,  textiles  and 
textile  products  were  the  two  exceptions  to 
the  upward  trend  in  April.  The  former 
declined  0-5  per  cent  to  225-0,  the  latter 
0-5  per  cent  to  226-3. 

Farm  product  prices  at  terminal  markets 
advanced  4-4  per  cent  to  212-7  in  April 
from  203-7  in  March.  Field  products, 
reflecting  the  sharp  change  in  potato 
prices,  coupled  with  a  lesser  advance  in 
hay,  moved  up  12-5  per  cent  to  186-8.  A 
decrease  of  1-1  per  cent  to  238-7  in  animal 
products  resulted  from  easier  quotations  for 
livestock  and  butterfat,  fluid  milk  and  eggs 
in  eastern  markets,  which  outweighed 
advances  in  fowl,  cheese  milk  and  raw  wool 
prices  in  Eastern  Canada  and  eggs  in  the 
West. 

Residential  building  material  prices  were 
slightly  firmer  in  April,  the  composite  index 
(1935-39  =  100)  moving  up  to  280-7  from 
279-5  for  March.  The  non-residential 


building  materials  price  index  (1949=100) 
also  moved  upward,  to  122-0  from  121-7. 

U.S.  Consumer  Price  Index,  April  1955 

The  consumer  price  index  for  the  United 
States  dropped  0-1  per  cent  between  mid- 
March  and  mid-April,  the  first  change  since 
last  December,  the  Bureau  of  Labor 
Statistics,  U.S.  Department  of  Labor,  has 
reported.  It  dropped  from  114-3,  where  it 
had  stood  for  four  consecutive  months,  to 
114-2  (1946-49  =  100),  0-3  per  cent  below 
last  April’s  114-6. 

U.K.  Index  of  Retail  Prices,  February  1955 

The  index  of  retail  prices  compiled  by 
the  United  Kingdom  Ministry  of  Labour 
remained  stationary  at  110-2  (Jan.  1952  = 
100)  between  mid-January  and  mid- 
February.  In  mid-February  1954  it  was 
105-6. 


Publications  Recently  Received 

in  Department  of  Labour  Library 


The  publications  listed  below  are  not 
for  sale  by  the  Department  of  Labour. 
Persons  wishing  to  purchase  them  should 
communicate  with  the  publishers.  Publica¬ 
tions  listed  may  be  borrowed,  free  of 
charge,  bj^  making  application  to  the 
Librarian,  Department  of  Labour,  Ottawa. 
Students  must  apply  through  the  library 
of  their  institution.  Applications  for  loans 
should  give  the  number  (numeral)  of  the 
publication  desired  and  the  month  in  which 
it  was  listed  in  The  Labour  Gazette. 

List  No.  82. 

Building 

1.  U.S.  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics. 

Structure  of  the  B.esidential  Building 
Industry  in  1949.  Washington,  G.P.O., 
1954.  Pp.  38. 

2.  U.S.  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics. 

Construction  Cost  Indexes;  Annual  Indexes, 
1915-1953;  Monthly  Indexes,  Jan.  1949-July 
1954.  Washington,  1954.  Pp.  19. 

Collective  Bargaining 

3.  Scherer,  Joseph.  Collective  Bargain¬ 
ing  in  Service  Industries;  a  Study  of  the 
Year-Round  Hotels.  Chicago,  University 


of  Chicago  Library,  Dept,  of  Photographic 
Reproduction,  1951.  Thesis  No.  1185. 
Microfilm  copy  of  typewritten  manuscript. 
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A — Labour  Force 

TABLE  A-1.— REGIONAL  DISTRIBUTION,  WEEK  ENDED  MARCH  19,  1955 

(Estimates  in  Thousands) 

Source:  D.B.S.  Labour  Force  Survey 


— 

Canada 

Nfld. 

P.E.I. 

N.S. 

N.B. 

Que. 

Ont. 

Man. 

Sask. 

Alta. 

B.C. 

The  Labour  Force 

Both  Sexes . 

5,400 

769 

94 

* 

394 

40 

354 

1,557 

176 

1,381 

1,983 

218 

1,765 

934 

438 

34 

404 

Agricultural . 

Non-Agricultural . 

4,631 

92 

zyy 

635 

Males . 

4,195 

748 

3,447 

76 

* 

317 

1,501 

758 

290 

468 

344 

32 

312 

Agricultural . 

172 

1,027 

N  on-Agricultural . 

74 

?7Q 

1,287 

Females . 

Agricultural . 

1,205 

21 

18 

* 

77 

358 

* 

482 

^176 

94 

Non-Agricultural . 

1,184 

18 

75 

354 

478 

167 

92 

All  Ages . 

5,400 

498 

708 

2,526 

1,462 

206 

94 

394 

1,557 

1,983 

165 

242 

927 

565 

84 

934 

77 

123 

438 

259 

37 

438 

20—24  years . 

26 

25 — 44  years . 

41 

20 

* 

178 

110 

19 

47 

45 — 64  years . 

212 

65  years  and  over . 

o  /O 

43 

133 

20 

Persons  with  Jobs 

All  status  groups . 

4,999 

3,833 

1,166 

83 

65 

1,384 

1,041 

343 

1,887 

1,418 

469 

882 

711 

414 

323 

Males . 

Females . 

275 

171 

91 

Agricultural . 

759 

4,240 

* 

172 

1,212 

215 

1,672 

296 

N  on-Agrioultural . 

81 

309 

34 

586 

380 

Paid  Workers. . 

3,826 

9  7«;q 

70 

1,075 

765 

310 

1,518 

523 

Males . 

ZOO 

345 

Females . 

1,068 

17 

1,110 

438 

370 

261 

153 

84 

Persons  Without  Jobs  and  Seeking  Work 

Both  Sexes . 

401 

173 

96 

52 

24 

Persons  not  in  the  Labour  Force 

Both  Sexes .  .  . 

5,068 

1,019 

4,049 

1,396 

255 

1. 141 

1,639 

Males . 

948 

463 

Females . 

102 

363 

291 

1,348 

210 

738 

106 

357 

’  Less  than  10,000. 
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TABLE  A-2.— PERSOXS  LOOKING  FOR  WORK  IN  CANADA 

(Estimates  in  thousands) 

Source:  D.B.S.  Labour  Force  Surr'ey 


Total  looking  for  work. 


Without  Jobs . 

Under  1  month. 
1 —  3  months. . 
4 —  6  months. . 
7 — 12  months . . 
13 — 18  months. . 
19 — and  over . .  . 


Worked . 

1 — 14  hours . 
15 — 34  hours. 


Week  Ended 
March  19,  1955 


T»tal 


418 

401 

78 

164 

114 

31 


12 


Seeking 

Full-Time 

Work(i) 


393 

378 


Week  Ended 
February  19,  1955 


Total 


404 

379 

69 

193 

77 

26 


2o 

17 


Seeking 

Full-Time 

Work{') 


375 

357 


18 

14 


Week  Ended 
March  20,  1954 


Total 


335 

321 

72 

135 

92 

17 


14 


Seeking 

Full-Time 

Work(:) 


313 

299 


14 


(1)  To  obtain  number  seeking  part-time  work,  subtract  figures  in  this  column  from  these  in  the  "Total”  column 
Less  than  10,000. 


TABLE  A-3.— DESTINATION  OF  ALL  IMMIGRANTS  BY  REGION 

Source:  Immigration  Branch,  Department  of  Citizenship  and  Immigration 


Period 

Atlantic 

Quebec 

Ontario 

Prairies 

B.C. 

Yukon 

N.W.T. 

Canada 

Total 

Adult 

Males 

1953  Total . 

4,049 

34,294 

90,120 

27,208 

13,197 

168,868 

68,269 

1954  Total .... 

3,849 

28,419 

83,029 

26,638 

12,292 

154,227 

64,551 

1954  1st  Quarter . 

743 

5,052 

16,389 

3,785 

2,254 

28,223 

15,488* 

1955  1st  Quarter . 

723 

3,259 

9,338 

2.424 

1,883 

17,627 

9,063* 

*  These  totals  include  all  age  groups. 


57857- 
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TABLE  A-4.— DISTRIBUTION  OF  WORKERS  ENTERING  CANADA  BY  OCCUPATIONS 

Soukce:  Immigration  Branch,  Department  of  Citizenship  and  Immigration 


Period 

Managerial  and 

Professional 

Clerical 

Transportation  and 

!  Communication 

Commercial  and 

Financial 

Services 

Agriculture 

j  Fishing,  Trapping, 

Logging  and  Mining 

Manufacturing, 

Mechanical  and 

Construction 

m 

S-i 

O 

t~, 

3 

o 

Others 

Total  Workers 

1953  Total . 

10,021 

6,339 

1,855 

3,185 

13,766 

17,250 

879 

26,492 

10,380 

966 

91,133 

1954  Total . 

9,983 

6,775 

1,938 

2,735 

11,974 

10,920 

763 

25,699 

13,011 

578 

84,376 

1954  1st  Quarter . 

1,877 

1,142 

366 

546 

2,501 

2,577 

127 

4,161 

2,269 

173 

15,739 

1955  1st  Quarter . 

1,489 

712 

193 

310 

1,646 

1,221 

75 

1,971 

1,520 

57 

9,194 

B — Labour  Income 

TABLE  B-1.— ESTIMATES  OF  LABOUR  INCOME 

($  Millions) 

Source:  Dominion  Bureau  of  Statistics 


1948 — Average. . 
*1949 — Average. 

1950 —  Average.  . 

1951 —  Average. . 

1952 —  Average. . 

1953 —  Average.  . 

1954 —  Average. . 

January, 1954 . . . 

February . 

March . 

April . 

May . 

June . 

July . 

August . 

September . 

October . 

November . 

December,  1954 

.  January,  1955. . . 
Febru.ary . 


Agricul¬ 

ture, 

Forestry, 

Fishing, 

Trapping, 

Mining 


49 

49 

55 

72 
76 

73 

74 

65 

66 
62 
59 

69 
74 
80 

83 

84 
86 
83 
79 

73 

70 


Manu¬ 

facturing 


203 

214 

231 

272 

302 

330 

323 

322 
325 

323 

322 

320 

325 

323 
323 

326 
323 

321 
325 

318 

328 


Construc¬ 

tion 


41 

47 

47 

52 

62 

70 

68 

56 

54 

54 

59 
67 

70 

77 

76 

78 
82 

77 

71 

60 
56 


Utilities 

Transport¬ 

ation, 

Communi¬ 

cation, 

Storage 

Trade 


154 

169 

180 

208 

230 

250 
257 

245 

247 

245 

251 
253 
259 
262 
261 

263 
265 
265 

264 

253 

253 


Finance, 

Services, 

(including 

Govern¬ 

ment) 


Supple¬ 

mentary 

Labour 

Income 


19 

21 

24 

28 

32 

34 

35 

34 

33 

33 

34 

34 

35 

35 

36 

35 

36 
36 
36 


34 

34 


•  Includes  Newfoundland,  since  1949. 


Total 


597 

647 

693 

810 

901 

972 

992 

945 
950 
943 
954 
975 
1,000 
1,010 
1,014 
1 , 030 
1,036 
1,028 
1,025 

984 

990 
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^  Employment,  Hours  and  Earnings 


PH  ®  Ma.ch  1,  employers  la  tPe 

TABLE  C-1.— EMPLOYMENT,  PAAItOLLS  AND  MEEKLA"  MAGES  AND  SALARIES 

(1949  =  100).  (The  latest  figures  are  subject  to  revision) 


SotTRCE:  Employment  and  Payrolls, 


.L'.ij.a. 


Year  and  Month 


1949 —  Average. . 

1950 —  Average. . 

1951 —  Average. . 

1952 —  Average. . 

1953 —  Average. . 

1954 —  Average. . 

Jan.  1,  1954 

Feb .  1  . 

Mar.  1  . 

Apr.  1  . 

May  1  . 

June  1  . 

J  uly  1  . 

Aug.  1  . 

Sept.  1  . 

Oct.  1  . 

Nov.  1  .  . 

Dec.  1,  1954. 

Jan.  1,  1955. 

Feb.  1  . 

Mar.  1,  1955. 


Industrial  Composite 


Index  Numbers 


Employ¬ 

ment 


Aggregate 

Weekly 

Payrolls 


100-0 

101-5 

108-8 

111-6 

113-4 

109-9 

109-9 

107-0 

106-6 

105- 6 

106- 2 
109-0 

111- 7 

112- 3 

112- 9 

113- 4 
112-5 
112-1 

109-1 

105-8 

105-6 


100-0 

106-0 

125-6 

140-3 

151-5 

151-3 

145- 3 

146- 2 

147- 6 

145- 7 

146- 8 

148- 9 
153-9 
155-4 

155- 5 
1.57  ■  1 
157-2 

156- 2 

149- 2 
148-8 

150- 3 


Average 
Wages  and 
Salaries 


100-0 

104-4 

115-5 

126-0 

133-4 

137-1 

131-7 

136- 1 

137- 8 
137-5 
137-7 

136- 0 

137- 3 
137-7 
137-2 

137- 9 

139- 2 

138- 7 

136-1 

140- 0 

141- 7 


Manufacturing 


Average 

Weekly 

Wagesano 

Salaries 

Index  Numbers 

Average 
Weekly 
Wages  and 
Salaries 

Employ¬ 

ment 

Aggregate 

Weekly 

Payrolls 

Average 
Wages  and 
Salaries 

% 

$ 

42.96 

100-0 

100-0 

100-0 

43.97 

44.84 

100-9 

106-2 

105-1 

46.21 

49.61 

108-0 

126-1 

116-6 

51.25 

54.13 

109-3 

139-7 

127-6 

56.11 

57.30 

113-3 

152-4 

134-2 

59.01 

58.88 

107-7 

150-0 

138-6 

60.94 

56.56 

108-0 

.143-7 

132-5 

58.24 

58.47 

108-3 

150-0 

137-8 

60.60 

59.22 

108-3 

151-2 

139-0 

61.13 

59.06 

107-9 

150-8 

139-2 

61.19 

59.15 

107-3 

150-3 

139-4 

61.30 

58.42 

107-7 

149-0 

137-7 

60.54 

58.98 

108-8 

151-7 

138-7 

60.99 

59.17 

108-0 

150-9 

138-9 

61.07 

58.93 

108-3 

150-8 

138-4 

60.87 

59.25 

108-1 

151-8 

139-6 

61.39 

59.78 

106-3 

150-5 

140-8 

61.89 

59.59 

105-4 

149-7 

141-2 

62.07 

58.49 

103-2 

143-5 

138-3 

60.80 

60.15 

103-6 

148-2 

142-2 

62.53 

60.89 

105-6 

152-6 

143-8 

63.21 

Includes  (1)  Forestry  (chiefly  logging),  (2)  Mining  (including  milling),  quarrying  and  oil  wells,  (3)  Manufacturing,  (4) 
Construction,  (5)  Transportation,  storage  and  communication,  (6)  Public  utility  operation,  (7)  Trade,  (8)  Finance,  insurance 
and  real  estate  and  (9)  Service,  (mainly  hotels,  restaurants,  laundries,  dry  cleaning  plants,  business  and  recreational  service). 
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TABLE  C-3.— AREA  SUMMARY  OF  EMPLOAMENT  AND  AVERAGE  MEEKLY  WAGES  AND 

SALARIES 

(1949  =  100) 

Souhce:  Employment  and  Payrolls,  (D.B.S.) 


Employment  Average  Weekly  Wages  and 

Index  Numbers  Salaries,  in  Dollars 


Area 


(a)  Provinces 


Newfoundland . 

Prince  Edward  Island 

Nova  Scotia . 

New  Brunswick . 

Quebec . 

Ontario . 

Manitoba . 

Saskatchewan . 

Alberta . 

British  Columbia . 

Canada . 


(b)  Metropolitan  Areas 

St.  John’s . 

Sydney . 

Halifax . 

Saint  John . . . 

Quebec . 

Sherbrooke . 

Three  Rivers . 

Drummondville . 

Montreal . 

Ottawa — Hull . 

Peterborough . 

Oshawa . 

Niagara  Falls . 

St.  Catharines . 

Toronto . 

Hamilton . 

Brantford . 

Galt . 

Kitchener . 

Sudbury . 

London . 

Sarnia . 

Wind.sor . 

Sault  Ste.  Marie . 

Ft.  William — Pt.  Arthur . 

Winnipeg . . . 

Regina . 

Saskatoon . 

Edmonton . 

Calgary . ' '  ' ' 

Vancouver . 

Victoria . 


Mar.  1, 
1955 


110-3 

101-4 

91-3 

90-3 

104-6 

108-2 

98-8 

106-1 

121-4 

100-8 


105-6 


106- 4 
89-2 

114-7 

108-3 

101-5 

99-4 

94-7 

74-2 

107- 7 

108- 5 
91-9 

151-2 

111- 7 
111-6 
118-1 

99-5 

83-3 

93-1 

101-3 

127-6 

106- 4 
113-1 

100- 4 

101- 8 
96-1 
99-2 

109- 4 

107- 2 
138-3 

130-2 
100-4 

112- 3 


Feb.  1, 
1955 


113-9 

96-7 

91-7 

96-3 

105-7 

107-4 

100-7 

107-8 

123-7 

99-8 


105-8 


108-6 

89-8 

110-6 

104-6 

102-0 

100-0 

93-2 

74-1 

107- 1 

109- 4 

91- 4 
149  3 

114-0 
112-4 
118-2 

99-3 

82-3 

92- 4 
100-3 
129-4 

106-4 

110- 7 
81-2 
96-2 
96-4 

100-8 

109-8 

111- 4 
141-7 

131-3 
100-0 

108- 5 


Mar.  1 , 
1954 


112-3 

102-4 

95- 2 

96- 8 

105-2 

110-2 

99-6 

108-7 

119-4 

98-5 


106-6 


106-6 

94-7 

116-3 

108- 3 

105- 0 

97-3 
94-9 
69-7 

109- 6 
104-7 

99-2 

158-4 

149-6 

111-2 

119-3 

104-9 

83-4 

99-4 

103-8 

133-7 

111-2 

114-6 

106- 3 
108-1 
102-5 

99-2 

112-7 

112-2 

132-9 

122-7 

99-0 

107- 0 


Mar.  1 , 
1955 


54.17 

45.61 

51 .32 

53.93 

58.60 

63.33 

57.97 

57.44 

61.74 

65.29 


60.89 


45.12 
60.77 

49.97 

50.62 

49.67 

51.45 

56.73 

54.42 
59.01 
56.05 

63.38 
69.05 

69.45 

70.12 

63.90 

64.90 

59.91 
55.32 

58.75 

74.61 
57.25 

73.86 

74.72 
68.28 
61.06 

55.50 
55.16 

54.29 
57.96 
59.07 
62.84 

57.87 


Feb.  1, 
1955 


52.43 

46.27 
50.36 
52.21 

57.76 

62.61 

57.27 

56.98 
62.05 
64.82 


60.15 


44.17 

60.06 

48.68 

49.43 
49.16 

49.81 
56.59 
54.58 

58.50 

55.72 

63.54 

72.79 
68.96 

70.87 
63.64 
63.78 

59.68 

54.81 
58.15 
74.32 

57.73 
73.11 

70.27 
68.26 

60.99 
54.86 
54.67 
54.04 

58.73 

59.55 
62.48 

59.74 


Mar.  1, 
1954 


56.57 

43.62 

50.57 
51.40 

56.89 
61.36 

56.29 
55.66 

60.80 
64.23 


59.33 


43.54 
60.42 

48.87 

48.30 

47.80 

47.92 

55.72 

52.18 
57.59 

53.90 

62.54 

67.19 
71.52 

67.38 

61.94 

62.54 

59.50 

54.54 

55.88 

72.55 

55.94 

71.88 

68.38 

65.90 

60.13 
53.64 
53.28 

62.55 

56.90 
58.04 
60.98 
57.71 
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TABLE  C-3.— INDUSTRA  SI  MMARY 


OF  piPLOYMENT  AND  AVERAGE  WEEKLY  WAGES 
AND  SALARIES 


(19-19  =  100) 


Souhce:  Employment  and  Payrolls  (D.B.S.) 


Industry 


Mining . 

Metal  mining.  . . 

Gold . 

Other  metal . 

Fuels . 

Coal . 

Oil  and  natural  gas . 

Non-metal . 

Manufacturing . 

Food  and  beverages . 

Meat  products . 

Canned  and  preserved  fruits  and  vegetables 

Grain  mill  products . 

Bread  and  other  bakery  products . 

Distilled  and  malt  liquors . 

Tobacco  and  tobacco  products . 

Rubber  products . 

Leather  products . 

Boots  and  shoes  (except  rubber) . 

Textile  products  (except  clothing) . 

Cotton  yam  and  broad  woven  goods . 

Woollen  goods . 

Synthetic  textiles  and  silk . 

Clothing  (textile  and  fur) . 

Men’s  clothing . 

Women’s  clothing . 

Knit  goods . 

W  ood  products . . 

Saw  and  planing  mills . 

Furniture . 

Other  wood  products . 

Paper  products . 

Pulp  and  paper  mills . 

Other  paper  products . 

Printing,  publishing  and  allied  industries . 

Iron  and  steel  products . 

Agricultural  implements . 

Fabricated  and  structural  steel . 

Hardware  and  tools . 

Heating  and  cooking  appliances . 

Iron  castings . 

Machinery  mfg . 

Primary  iron  and  steel . 

Sheet  metal  products . 

Transportation  equipment . 

AiiKJraft  and  parts . 

Motor  vehicles . 

Motor  vehicle  parts  and  accessories . 

Railroad  and  rolling  stock  equipment . 

Shipbuilding  and  repairing . 

Non-ferrous  metal  products . 

Aluminum  products . 

Brass  and  copper  products . 

Smelting  and  refining . 

Electrical  apparatus  and  supplies . 

Non-metallic  mineral  products . 

Clay  products . 

Glass  and  glass  products . 

Products  of  petroleum  and  coal . 

Chemical  products . . . 

Medicinal  and  pharmaceutical  preparations. . 

Acids,  alkalis  and  salts . 

Miscellaneous  manufacturing  industries . 

Construction . 

Buildings  and  structures . 

Building . 

Engineering  work . 

Highways,  bridges  and  streets . 

Service . 

Hotels  and  restaurants . 

Laundries  and  dry  cleaning  plants . 


Employment  Index 
Numbers 

Average  Weekly  V/ages  and 
Salaries,  in  Dollars 

Mar.  1, 

Feb.  1, 

Mar.  1 , 

Mar.  1 , 

Feb.  1, 

1955 

1955 

1954 

1955 

19,55 

1954 

110  1 

110  2 

108  5 

73.52 

73.40 

70  71 

112-5 

112-0 

109-6 

76.31 

76.19 

73.30 

80-8 

81-1 

79-5 

69.20 

69.25 

67.04 

142-0 

140-9 

1.37-3 

80.09 

79.92 

76.63 

104  1 

105-2 

104-9 

71.51 

71.20 

68.59 

•  4 

75-3 

82-0 

59.31 

59.34 

5S.57 

205*6 

204-0 

180-7 

85.88 

85.66 

83.69 

117-7 

117-0 

114-8 

67.02 

67.48 

65.49 

105  6 

103  G 

108-3 

63.21 

62.53 

61  13 

94-5 

96-4 

95-4 

56.75 

56.15 

55.05 

109-0 

113-0 

108-6 

65.54 

65.91 

63.09 

63-0 

69-6 

62-5 

52.39 

49.90 

50.63 

102-6 

102-1 

102-2 

59.26 

58.74 

59.28 

103-4 

103-1 

102-3 

52.67 

,52.52 

51.77 

96-9 

97-8 

100-9 

70.48 

69.96 

66.85 

102-2 

109-2 

106-1 

54.42 

52.96 

52.09 

103-4 

102-5 

102-9 

65.42 

64.09 

62.09 

87-5 

86-1 

92-0 

43.58 

43.17 

42.37 

91-2 

88-8 

95-2 

41.49 

41,16 

40.74 

83-1 

80-9 

81-3 

51.88 

51.57 

49.69 

83-1 

81-9 

78-7 

49.06 

48.34 

45.85 

70-9 

69-7 

68-1 

50.03 

49.75 

48.38 

84-9 

86-6 

84-3 

57.32 

57.83 

55.53 

91-9 

90-1 

95-7 

42.42 

42.25 

41.90 

94-2 

92-5 

98-9 

41.12 

40.96 

40.94 

96-8 

95-4 

102-4 

43.34 

42.97 

43.13 

79-0 

78-0 

82-9 

43.05 

42,9.5 

42.21 

99-4 

98-1 

96-0 

.56.09 

,55.77 

54.10 

101-5 

100-0 

94-7 

58.05 

.58.02 

56.32 

102-8 

102-5 

103-6 

.53.60 

52.62 

51.06 

83-9 

81-9 

87-7 

50.86 

50.45 

49.73 

111-6 

111-0 

109-7 

73.59 

73.40 

71.47 

114-5 

113-9 

111-2 

78.93 

78.90 

77.32 

104-5 

103-7 

106-2 

59.34 

58.68 

56.54 

111-1 

110-7 

109-1 

66.95 

66.21 

64.54 

97-9 

96-4 

103-9 

69.37 

68.50 

67.00 

73-7 

70-0 

75-9 

70.60 

71.08 

69,11 

122-1 

126-7 

1.33-5 

75.32 

73.42 

72.84 

98-3 

97-6 

104-3 

65.02 

64.52 

61.91 

94-8 

93-8 

89-3 

60.62 

.59.61 

58.60 

89-6 

85-0 

92-2 

88.63 

67,11 

66.46 

105-5 

105-7 

111-4 

68.09 

67.43 

66.56 

97-3 

94-3 

102-8 

74.15 

72.71 

70,05 

97-9 

97-8 

104-4 

66,23 

66.16 

64.54 

1-33-8 

121-4 

149-7 

72,39 

71.02 

69.42 

335-0 

331-8 

370-6 

75.10 

75.00 

74.36 

127-2 

88-7 

131-0 

82,49 

78.79 

73.64 

120-3 

113-9 

120-8 

71,75 

72.98 

67.81 

81-2 

79-9 

101-0 

64.40 

64.26 

64.95 

140-4 

133-4 

173-5 

64.20 

63.24 

64.51 

120-2 

119-5 

114-4 

71,55 

70.73 

68,47 

121-5 

121-5 

119-7 

67.31 

67.13 

65.98 

102-7 

102-3 

104-8 

68.09 

67.22 

84.59 

140-1 

139-5 

126-0 

77.80 

78.88 

74.14 

132-5 

132-3 

137-1 

67.21 

67.21 

65.43 

110-5 

109-9 

108-9 

66.13 

65.71 

63.73 

91-8 

97-0 

90-9 

64.56 

62.60 

61.86 

121-8 

115-9 

121-8 

63,46 

64.22 

62.34 

120-3 

119-4 

117-1 

86.09 

87.08 

84.59 

119-8 

119-5 

119-8 

68,73 

68.60 

65.76 

108-2 

108-2 

107-6 

64,01 

63.47 

60.95 

123-7 

122-1 

124-3 

77,12 

76.89 

72.87 

100-4 

99-4 

105-0 

54,80 

54.48 

53.17 

87-2 

91-2 

89-5 

63  04 

62  36 

63  81 

93-3 

97-2 

99-7 

66.91 

66.19 

68.30 

94-8 

98-6 

96-2 

65.73 

64.81 

62.67 

86-8 

90-7 

127-1 

72.63 

72.84 

75.87 

77-5 

81-5 

73-3 

55.63 

55,11 

54.13 

108  0 

108-6 

105-7 

40  11 

39  90 

38.80 

102-5 

103-4 

100-1 

.34.86 

34,70 

34.13 

99-8 

100-3 

99-1 

37.04 

36.93 

36.23 

105  6 

105  8 

106  6 

60  89 

60.15 

.59.22 

Industrial  composite 


Tables  C-4  and  C-5  are  based  on  reports  from  a  somewhat  smaller  number  effirms  than  Tables  C-1  to  C-3.  They 
relate  only  to  wage-earners  for  whom  statistics  of  hours  of  work  are  also  available  whereas  Tables  C-1  to  C-3  relate  to 
salaried  employees  as  well  as  to  all  wage-earners  of  the  co-operative  firms. 


TABLE  C-L—HOLRS  AND  EARNINGS  IN  MANLEACTURING  BIT  PROVINCES 

(Hourly-Rated  Wage-Earners)  Source:  Man-Hours  and  Hourly  Earnings,  D.B.S. 


— 

Average  Hours  Worked 

Average  Hourly  Earnings 
(in  cents) 

Mar.  1, 
1955 

Feb.  1, 
1955 

Mar.  1, 
1954 

Mar.  1, 
1955 

Feb.  1, 
1955 

Mar.  1, 
1954 

Newfoundland . 

42-3 

40-1 

43-6 

134-8 

139-0 

136-1 

Nova  Scotia . 

41-4 

40-7 

40-9 

125-3 

123-4 

125-6 

New  Brunswick . 

42-7 

42-4 

42-5 

126-8 

126-2 

125-0 

Quebec . 

42-4 

42-1 

42-5 

128-5 

128-1 

126-7 

Ontario . 

40-8 

40-6 

40-5 

151-6 

150-4 

148-2 

Manitoba . 

40-2 

40-0 

40-7 

136-1 

136-3 

134-6 

Saskatchewan . 

40-2 

40-0 

40-9 

148-1 

148-0 

143-2 

Alberta . 

39-9 

40-6 

40-2 

150-2 

150-3 

145-6 

British  Columbia . 

38-7 

38-8 

38-1 

172-0 

171-0 

169-6 

Note:  Information  on  hours  and  earnings  by  cities  is  obtainable  from  Man-Hours  and  HourUj  Earnings  (D.B.S.). 
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TABLE  C-5.— HOURS  AND  EARNINGS  BY  INDUSTRY 

(Hourly-Rated  Wage  Earners) 

Soubce:  Man-Hours  and  Hourly  Earnings,  D.B.S. 


(The  latest  figures  are  subject  to  revision) 


Industry 

Average  Hours 

Average  Hourly 
Earnings 

Average  Weekly 
Wages 

Mar. 

1955 

Feb. 

1955 

Mar. 

1954 

Mar. 

1955 

Feb. 

1955 

Mar. 

1954 

Mar. 

1955 

Feb. 

1955 

Mar.  1 
1954 

Mining .  .  . 

no. 

no. 

no. 

cts. 

cts. 

cts. 

* 

$ 

$ 

Metal  mining.  ■  ■  ■  ■ 

42  • 

160’ 

160-. 

1  157-l 

69.6 

69.71 

66.78 

Gold .  . 

)  164- 

1 63  ■  f 

160-t 

73.4 

73.2! 

70.15 

Other  metal  . 

45- 

)  140* 

139- 

i6(  • 

65.4,' 

65.2- 

62.93 

F  uels .  . 

41-2 

4M 

39-2 

47-e 

40-( 

1  178'f 
)  155-( 

178-. 

175-1 

77 .7i 

78.01 

74.15 

Coal .  . 

)  156-C 

154-£ 

63., 8f 

64.53 

61.80 

Oil  and  natural  gas.  . 

46-2 

146-t. 

175-E 

147-f 

149-4 

170-4 

57. 6i 
81.2' 

67.93 

83.41 

57.22 

79.07 

hJ on-metal.  .  . 

Manufacturing  . 

154-C 

153-f 

148-C 

140-e 

122-1 

64.  g.” 

65.23 

63.20 

Food  and  beverages 

1 43  ■  i. 

142-/ 

59.  H 
51. 4e 

58.51 

57.79 

Meat  products. . 

51 . 0? 

50.06 

Canned  and  preserved  fruits  and  vegetables 

39-8 

39-3 

40-S 

113-r 

15d  •  / 
108-8 

148-8 

109-2 

61 , 13 
44,97 
55.19 
47.11 
63.43 
50.15 
62.69 
40.60 
38.58 
47.99 
46.28 

62.09 

42,76 

58.63 

44.01 

Grain  mill  products 

40.9 

Bread  and  other  bakerv  products 

43-3 

39-4 

39-9 

43-0 

42  .e 
39-1 

108-1 

135-4 

109-4 

155-0 

54.67 

46.48 

63.84 

49.13 

56.73 

46.60 

JJistilled  and  malt  liquors 

tobacco  and  tobacco  products 

40-4 

60.61 

47.91 

Rubber  products.  ... 

L  '  U 

146-1 

Leather  products . . . 

40-1 

39-4 

42-7 

40W 

14/  •  0 

145-6 

(11 . 15 

59.32 

Boots  and  shoes  (.except  rubber) 

40- 1 
43-0 

41- 1 

40-4 

40-9 

38-6 

98-2 

94-0 

40.26 

38.18 
47.31 
45.50 
45.64 

52.75 

37.99 
37.17 

38.63 
38.84 
53.21 
56.05 
49.20 
46.39 
69.12 

74.64 
53.05 

66.76 

65.28 
68.97 
68.56 

59.99 
,55.99 
64.67 

64.19 

69.28 

39.87 

37.98 

45.15 

42.61 

Textile  products  (except  clothing) 

Cotton  yarn  and  broad  woven  goods 

112-6 

111-8 

Woollen  goods 

4^-7 

Synthetic  textiles  and  silk 

45-9 

38-8 

38'2 

37-6 

■iQ.Q 

45-4 

38-3 

105-5 

115-1 

45.58 

53.57 

44.20 

50.07 

38.06 

37.40 

39.40 

Clothing  (textile  and  fur). . . 

Men  s  clothing. . .  . 

38 . 3  / 

Women’s  clothing . 

3  7 . 44 

Knit  goods . 

40-0 

97-1 

38.86 

53.63 

56.39 

*Wood  products . 

41-9 

41-1 

4’*'3 

124-6 

38.64 

Saw  and  planing  mills 

41-6 

40-9 

51 . 96 
54.77 

Furniture. . . . 

Other  wood  products 

43-8 

42-3 

42-6 

41-4 

39-8 

43-6 

42-2 

42-7 

41-0 

39-5 

43-5 

48.31 

46.33 

67.91 

73.48 

51.63 

65.59 

64.09 

66.74 
68.23 
58.10 
56.01 
64.50 

63.74 
66.86 
61.38 
67.05 
72,68 
69.22 
64.88 

Paper  products .... 

Pulp  and  paper  mills. . . . 

43-3 

41-5 

39-8 

40'9 

39-8 

41-2 

41-0 

41-0 

174-6 

129-7 

170-3 

161-3 

170-7 

167-5 

146-7 

140-4 

100  •  0 

1<j8  ■  o 

Other  paper  products.  .  . . 

1 4 .  o8 

Printing,  publishing  and  allied  industries 

169-0 

164-8 

67,78 

’Iron  and  steel  products.  . 

41-1 

40-8 

40- 5 

41- 4 

-Agricultural  implements . 

40-3 

fabricated  and  structural  steel. . . 

41-3 

165-6 

165-6 

69  18 

Hardware  and  tools . 

41-5 

40-9 

41-2 

39-6 

Heating  and  cooking  appliances 

141-4 

136-6 

57.42 

Iron  castings . 

42-1 

41-7 

-Machinery  manufacturing. 

41-6 

42  ■! 

39- 4 
41-0 
41-7 
44-1 

40- 6 
40-3 

155-0 

176-3 

154-3 

151-4 

Primary  iron  and  steel. . 

40-2 

40- 7 

41- 2 

39- 7 

40- 6 
40-9 

Sheet  metal  products.  . . 

*'l'ransportation  eauipment. 

165-9 

171-7 

177-6 

167-3 

159-6 

151-7 

163-5 

147- 1 

163- 5 
176-8 
149-6 

164- 4 
146-5 
137-4 
145-4 
189-8 

148- 4 
123-5 

164-6 

172-0 

175- 6 
169-2 
159-0 
150-8 

162- 7 
146-4 

152- 1 

176- 2 
150-0 
164-4 
145-2 
135-8 
144-3 
190-6 
148-0 
123-0 
169-5 
117-1 

153- 8 
131-2 
152-8 

163- 4 
128-3 
141-5 

85-2 

84-9 

81-4 

160-8 

Aircraft  and  parts . 

41-1 

41-2 

41-2 

70.86 

Motor  vehicles . 

42-2 

Motor  vehicle  parts  and  accessories . 

4M 

41-4 

161-0 

159-9 

147-9 

157-8 

146- 8 

147- 7 
170-3 

148- 9 
164-3 

141- 7 
1.32-5 
139-7 
18.3-4 

142- 2 
118-8 
163-4 
115-4 
151-6 
128-2 
151-6 
166-0 
118-1 
139-8 

83-2 

83-6 

78-1 

1  -* . 

68.76 

63.52 

63.26 

67.69 

70.05 

63.44 

Railroad  and  rolling  stock  equipment  . 

39-8 

39-9 

40 ‘3 

Shipbuilding  and  repairing . 

41-7 

41-4 

42 ‘9 

63,45 

’‘Non-ferrous  metal  products  . 

4F4 

41-1 

40-9 

40- 6 

41- 2 

Aluminum  products . 

40-8 

4M 

59.60 

Brass  and  copper  products . 

4F6 

41-5 

63.86 
73.65 
60.44 
65.92 
63 . 29 
61.42 

63.12 

Smelting  and  refining.  ,  . . 

41*6 

41-2 

41-0 

40-4 

UU .  oo 

*Flectrical  apparatus  and  supplies 

40*4 

40-4 

60.60 

65,27 

62,87 

60.16 

66,05 

61.36 

Heavy  electrical  machinery  and  equipment . 

*Non-metallic  mineral  products. . . 

40-1 

43-2 

39-7 

43-3 

40-2 

43-3 

Clay  products . 

44-7 

44-0 

44-2 

43-4 

4M 

Glass  and  glass  products . 

42-3 

43-2 

40-8 

oy  1 0 

60.63 

75.38 

Products  of  petroleum  and  coal 

40-4 

76.68 

61.29 

50.88 

71.91 

48.93 

64.02 

53.83 

61.25 
64.79 
52.61 
64.18 

34.26 
34.60 
32.48 

77.76 

Chemical  products . 

41-3 

41-4 

41-6 

41-5 

Medicinal  and  pharmaceutical  preparations . 

41-2 

41-0 

50.43 

71.70 

48.36 

49.30 

Acids,  alkalis  and  salts.  . . 

42-2 

42-3 

41-9 

170-4 

117-9 

155-0 

131-3 

153-5 

163-6 

129-9 

142-0 

85-0 

85-0 

80-6 

Miscellaneous  manufacturing  industries . 

4L5 

41-3 

41-3 

47.66 

*Durable  goods . 

41-3 

41-1 

41-3 

40- 8 

41- 6 

Non-durable  goods . 

Construction . 

4F0 

39-9 

40-8 

39-7 

UO  Z 1 

53.53 

52.31 

Buildings  and  struct  ires.  .  .  . 

39-6 

39-3 

40-1 

64.22 

52.09 

63.68 

34.25 

34.47 

32.64 

UO  .  U  1 

Highways,  bridges  and  streets . 

Electric  and  motor  transportation . 

Service . 

Hotels  and  restaurants . 

Laundries  and  dry  cleaning  plants . 

40-5 

45-2 

40-3 

40-7 

40-3 

40-6 

45-0 

40-2 

40-6 

40-1 

43-6 

45-7 

41-0 

41-6 

40-9 

51.49 

63.89 

34.11 

34.78 

31.94 

*  Durable  manufactured  goods  industries. 
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D — National  Employment  Service  Statistics 


Tables  D-1  to  D-5  are  based  on  regular  statistical  reports  from  local  offices  of  the  National 
Employment  Seindce.  These  statistics  are  compiled  from  two  different  reporting  forms,  UiO  751 
statistical  report  on  employment  operations  by  industry,  and  UIC  757;  inventory  of  registrations  and 
vacancies  by  occupation.  The  data  on  applicants  and  vacancies  in  these  two  reporting  forms  are  not 
identical. 


TABLE  D-1.— UNFILLED  VACANCIES  AND  LIVE  APPLICATIONS  FOR  EMPLOA'MENT 


(Source:  Form  U.I.C.  757) 


Month 

Unfilled  Vacancies* 

Live  Applications  for 
Employment 

Male 

Female 

Total 

Male 

Female 

Total 

Date  Nearest; 
May 

May 

May 

May 

May 

1 

1949  . 

21,673 

21,840 

43,513 

158,794 

44,932 

203,726 

1 

1950  . 

16,687 

15,008 

31,695 

327,225 

77,983 

405,208 

1, 

1951  . 

36,940 

15,513 

52,453 

163,310 

54,201 

217,511 

1, 

1952  . 

25,778 

16,332 

42,110 

241,885 

68,351 

310,236 

1, 

1953 . 

24,982 

19,142 

44,124 

241,990 

57,397 

299,387 

1, 

1954  . 

14,942 

15,335 

30,277 

378,873 

86,818 

465,691 

1, 

1954 . 

14,284 

15,790 

30,074 

237,848 

76,782 

314,630 

1, 

1954 . 

13,251 

14,417 

27,668 

201,931 

81,112 

283,043 

1, 

1954 . : . 

12,124 

12,902 

25,026 

181,457 

77,396 

2.58,853 

1, 

1954 . 

13,691 

14,110 

27,801 

180,407 

70,472 

250,879 

1, 

1954 . 

16.388 

13,018 

29,406 

170,883 

71,561 

242,444 

1, 

1954 . 

13,724 

10,501 

24,225 

187,123 

77,003 

264,126 

December 

1, 

1954 . 

16,104 

10,604 

26,608 

255,811 

85,229 

341,040 

January 

1, 

1955 . 

8,420 

7,776 

16,196 

371,959 

93,805 

465,764 

February 

1, 

1955 . 

8,276 

8,604 

16,880 

483,380 

117,651 

601,031 

March 

1, 

1955 . 

9,154 

9,509 

18,663 

510,551 

118,035 

628,586 

April 

1, 

1955  (M . 

10,611 

11,606 

22,117 

505,472 

114,572 

620,044 

May 

1, 

1955  (1) . 

15,508 

14,655 

30,163 

394,621 

98,601 

493,222 

* — Current  vacancies  only.  Deferred  vacancies  are  excluded, 
(0 — Latest  figures  subject  to  revision. 
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) 

TABLE  D-2.— UNFILLED  VACANCIES  BY  INDUSTRY  AND  BY  SEX  AS  AT  MARCH  31,  1955  (i) 

(Source:  Form  U.I.C.  751) 


Industry 


Agriculture,  Fishing,  Trapping . 

Forestry . 

Mining,  Quarrying  and  Oil  Weils . 

Metal  Mining . 

Fuels . 

Non-Metal  Mining . 

Quarrying.  Clay  and  Sand  Pits . 

Prospecting . 

Manufacturing . 

Foods  and  Beverages . 

Tobacco  and  Tobacco  Products . 

Rubber  Products . 

Leather  Products . 

Textile  Products  (except  clothing) . 

Clothing  (textile  and  fur) . 

Wood  Products . 

Paper  Products . 

Printing,  Publishing  and  Allied  Industries. 

Iron  and  Steel  Products . 

Transportation  Equipment . 

Non-Ferrous  Metal  Products . 

Electrical  Apparatus  and  Supplies . 

Non-Metallic  Mineral  Products . 

Products  of  Petroleum  and  Coal . 

Chemical  Products . 

Miscellaneous  Manufacturing  Industries . 

Construction . 

General  Contractors . 

Special  Trade  Contractors . 

Transportation,  Storage  and  Communication 

Transportation . 

Storage . 

Communication . 

Public  Utility  Operation . 

Trade . 

Wholesale . 

Retail . 

Finance,  Insurance  and  Real  Estate . 

Service . 

Community  or  Public  Service . 

Government  Service . 

Recreation  Service . 

Business  Service . 

Personal  Service . 

Grand  Total . 


Male 

Female 

Total 

Change  from 

F  ebruarv 
28,  1955 

March 

31,  1954 

989 

221 

1,210 

+ 

720 

_ 

217 

306 

2 

308 

- 

318 

- 

26 

495 

67 

562 

+ 

246 

_ 

288 

347 

10 

357 

+ 

184 

_ 

75 

86 

15 

101 

+ 

32 

— 

199 

31 

4 

35 

+ 

24 

+ 

24 

7 

3 

10 

+ 

6 

3 

24 

35 

59 

0 

- 

35 

3,002 

1,878 

4,880 

+ 

219 

_ 

150 

158 

124 

282 

+ 

37 

131 

9 

12 

21 

+ 

10 

+ 

8 

30 

19 

49 

+ 

14 

+ 

10 

33 

101 

134 

+ 

8 

69 

68 

107 

165 

13 

41 

121 

880 

1,001 

_ 

56 

189 

190 

53 

243 

— 

81 

_ 

239 

146 

49 

195 

+ 

20 

+ 

50 

133 

78 

211 

— 

5 

24 

407 

107 

614 

+ 

46 

+ 

933 

65 

998 

+ 

40 

+ 

425 

158 

40 

198 

+ 

52 

+ 

65 

324 

94 

418 

+ 

94 

+ 

115 

63 

28 

91 

+ 

.36 

+ 

31 

37 

16 

63 

+ 

10 

14 

144 

55 

199 

1 

67 

58 

50 

108 

+ 

8 

- 

87 

1,080 

108 

1,188 

+ 

277 

+ 

77 

806 

74 

880 

+ 

213 

+ 

57 

274 

34 

308 

+ 

64 

+ 

20 

521 

267 

788 

+ 

84 

404 

421 

114 

535 

0 

— 

285 

28 

19 

47 

— 

18 

+ 

15 

72 

134 

206 

+ 

66 

134 

39 

29 

68 

- 

44 

- 

31 

1,846 

1,863 

3,709 

+ 

712 

_ 

218 

593 

491 

1,084 

+ 

113 

_ 

23 

1,253 

1,372 

2,625 

+ 

599 

- 

195 

611 

719 

1,330 

+ 

94 

- 

302 

1,788 

6,298 

8,086 

4- 

1,813 

_ 

760 

210 

887 

1,097 

+ 

159 

+ 

22 

765 

447 

1,212 

+ 

147 

+ 

702 

80 

140 

220 

+ 

84 

+ 

18 

322 

326 

648 

17 

82 

411 

4,498 

4,909 

1,440 

— 

16 

10,677 

11,452 

22,129 

+ 

3,803 

- 

2,319 

(0  Preliminary — subject  to  revision. 

Current  vacancies  only.  Deferred  vacancies  are  excluded 
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TABLE  D-3.— UNFILLED  VACANCIES 
BY  OCCUPATION  AND 


AND  LIVE  APPLICATIONS  FOB  EMPLOYMENT, 
BY  SEX  AS  AT  MARCH  31,  1955  (  ) 


(Source:  Form  U.I.C.  757) 


Occupational  Group 

Unfilled  Vacancies  (2) 

Live  Applications  for  Employment 

Male 

F  emale 

Total 

Male 

Female 

Total 

Professional  and  managerial  workers . 

2,065 

547 

6,212 

6,212 

1,466 

7,678 

Clerical  workers . 

1,037 

3,234 

4,271 

16,062 

26,288 

42,350 

Sales  workers . 

1,385 

901 

2,286 

7,417 

15,053 

22,470 

Personal  and  domestic  service  workers . 

634 

5,201 

5,835 

42,191 

22,969 

65,160 

6 

6 

4,672 

10 

4,682 

Agriculture  and  fishing . 

954 

38 

992 

4,606 

1,039 

5,645 

Skilled  and  semiskilled  workers . 

3,028 

1,245 

4,273 

250,666 

24,246 

274,912 

Food  and  kindred  products  (inc.  tobacco) .... 

43 

11 

54 

2,592 

779 

3,371 

Textiles,  clothing,  etc . 

81 

915 

996 

4,735 

14,534 

19,269 

Lumber  and  wood  products . 

297 

2 

299 

45,047 

245 

45,292 

Pulp,  paper  (inc.  printing) . 

29 

6 

35 

1,372 

566 

1 , 938 

Leather  and  leather  products . 

30 

67 

97 

1,716 

1,212 

2,928 

Stone,  clay  and  glass  products . 

5 

2 

7 

837 

69 

906 

Metalworking. . 

389 

24 

413 

21,228 

1,617 

22,845 

Electrical . 

80 

16 

96 

3,540 

1,186 

4,726 

1 

1 

1,375 

69 

1,444 

36 

36 

2,607 

2,607 

452 

452 

74,259 

8 

74,267 

Transportation  (except  seamen) . 

371 

12 

383 

42,723 

142 

42,865 

24 

24 

1,758 

6 

1,764 

Trade  and  service . 

195 

154 

349 

4,888 

2,071 

6,959 

Other  skilled  and  semiskilled . 

875 

29 

904 

28,738 

1,310 

30,048 

Foremen . 

62 

7 

69 

5,883 

409 

6,292 

58 

58 

7,368 

23 

7  391 

Unskilled  workers . 

1,502 

340 

1,842 

173,646 

23,501 

197,147 

Food  and  tobacco . 

33 

53 

86 

7,356 

6,751 

14,107 

Lumber  and  lumber  products . 

179 

3 

182 

24,930 

419 

25,349 

Metalworking . 

198 

27 

225 

8,163 

775 

8,938 

Construction . 

355 

2 

357 

89,978 

67 

90,045 

Other  unskilled  workers . 

737 

255 

992 

43,219 

15,489 

58,708 

Grand  Total . 

10,611 

11,506 

22,117 

505,472 

114,572 

620,044 

(0  Preliminary — subject  to  revision. 

(-)  Current  vacancies  only.  Deferred  vacancies  are  excluded. 
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TABLE  D-4.  UNFILLED  VACANCIES  AND  IJVE  APPLICATIONS  AT  MARCH  31,  1955 

(Source:  U.I.C.  757) 


Office 


Newfoundland  . 

Corner  Brook. 
Grand  Falls . . , 
St.  John’s . 


Prince  Edward  Island 

Charlottetown . 

Summerside . 


Nova  Scotia . 

Amherst . 

Bridgewater. . 

Halifax . 

Inverness . 

Kentville . 

Liverpool . 

New  Glasgow. 

Springhill . 

Sydney . 

Truro . 

Yarmouth . 


New  Brunswick 

Bathurst . 

Campbellton . 
Edmundston. . 
Fredericton. . . 

Minto . 

Moncton . 

Newcastle. . . . 
Saint  John. . . . 
St.  Stephen. . . 

Sussex . 

Woodstock ... 


Quebec . 

Asbestos .  . 

Beauharnois . 

Buckingham . 

Causapscal . 

Chandler . 

Chicoutimi . 

Dolbeau . 

Drummondville . 

Farnham  . 

Forestville . 

Gaspe . 

Granby . 

Huh  . 

Joliette . 

Jonquiere . 

Lachute . 

La  Malbaie . 

La  Tuque . 

Levis . 

Louiseville . 

Maniwaki . 

Matane . 

Megantic . 

Mont-Laurier . 

Montmagny . 

Montreal . 

New  Richmond . 

Port  Alfred . 

Quebec . 

Rimouski . 

Riviere  du  Loup . 

Roberval . 

Rouyn . 

Ste.  Agathe . . 

Ste.  Anne  de  Bellevue. 

Ste.  Therase . 

St.  Georges  Est . 

St.  Hyacinthe . 

St.  Jean . 

St.  Jerome . 

St.  Joseph  d’Alma . 

Sept  lies . 

Shawinigan  Falls . 

Sherbrooke . 

Sorel . 

Thetford  Mines . 

Three  Rivers . 


Unfilled  Vacancies(2) 

Live  Applications 

0) 

Previous 

1  Previous 

(■) 

Previous 

Previous 

Month 

Year 

March  3 1 

,  March  3 

April  1, 

March  31 

,  March  3, 

April  1, 

1955 

1955 

1954 

1955 

1955 

1954 

343 

200 

ISO 

19,933 

30,033 

30,738 

20 

5 

10 

3,827 

3,468 

4,411 

22 

1  7Q4 

220 

195 

148 

14!301 

14,814 

14,585 

111 

131 

119 

4,344 

4,433 

4,033 

118 

120 

97 

2,629 

2,793 

2,5.32 

26 

11 

22 

1,615 

1,630 

1,501 

1,110 

911 

999 

36,307 

37,193 

36,009 

17 

9 

5 

1,131 

1,085 

1,073 

42 

11 

32 

1,334 

1,310 

1,342 

1,059 

626 

793 

4,927 

5,297 

4,704 

166 

166 

64 

3,134 

3,342 

3,067 

13 

45 

6 

427 

456 

634 

39 

17 

19 

4,142 

4,463 

3,555 

1 

1 

19 

626 

531 

815 

29 

6 

33 

5,575 

5.797 

5,891 

35 

22 

19 

1 , 380 

1,239 

1 , 495 

9 

11 

9 

2,465 

2,682 

2,443 

861 

715 

794 

31,949 

.31,043 

31,038 

113 

113 

23 

5,299 

5,095 

4,3.85 

27 

35 

39 

3, 149 

2,840 

2,660 

6 

19 

80 

2,890 

2,705 

2,379 

25S 

218 

51 

2,243 

1 , 833 

2,964 

6 

1 

3 

728 

683 

1,061 

213 

192 

390 

8,019 

8,391 

7,192 

14 

4 

6 

3,090 

9  099 

2,667 

171 

111 

167 

2,742 

2,980 

3,62.5 

s 

11 

16 

1,511 

1,568 

1,897 

12 

9 

5 

620 

.531 

557 

6 

2 

14 

1,658 

1.494 

1,651 

1,719 

1,503 

5,338 

317,369 

311,568 

199,. 584 

16 

9 

32 

889 

880 

817 

23 

12 

4 

1,162 

1,164 

1,099 

13 

4 

7 

1,514 

1 . 503 

1,704 

6 

21 

3 

3,657 

3,320 

3,199 

3 

1 

2,670 

2,544 

2,262 

97 

137 

76 

2,856 

2,. 350 

2,517 

3 

28 

5 

2.532 

1.799 

2,381 

34 

28 

41 

2,485 

2,768 

3,149 

57 

40 

35 

1 , 233 

1,244 

1 , 055 

21 

3 

2,528 

2,096 

2,129 

2 

8 

1,969 

1,836 

1 . 756 

28 

40 

24 

2,151 

2,375 

1,812 

38 

44 

64 

4,260 

4,120 

4,160 

77 

117 

40 

4,001 

4,222 

3.830 

86 

27 

62 

2,772 

2,568 

2,641 

4 

9 

15 

912 

917 

924 

3 

1 

1 

2,861 

2,641 

2,8.83 

34 

23 

19 

1.008 

978 

946 

51 

45 

98 

6,103 

5,957 

4,, 526 

51 

46 

11 

1,829 

1 . 607 

1 , 495 

4 

3 

5 

1,932 

1,398 

1 , 663 

5 

1 

6 

4,692 

4,395 

3,939 

7 

51 

8 

1,597 

1 , 352 

1,534 

9 

3 

7 

1,875 

1 . 505 

1,.821 

17 

14 

18 

2,514 

2,219 

2,308 

2,545 

2,265 

2,766 

64,874 

68,902 

59,051 

19 

7 

10 

2,469 

2,347 

2,000 

7 

0 

13 

1,589 

1.211 

1 . 657 

418 

363 

599 

17,225 

16,877 

14,856 

30 

31 

33 

5,606 

5,082 

5,202 

25 

168 

190 

7,451 

6,153 

6,217 

3 

13 

7 

1,587 

1,316 

1,589 

111 

45 

132 

4,080 

2,702 

3,721 

14 

8 

2 

1,514 

1,488 

1,629 

32 

20 

18 

1,516 

1,626 

1,142 

42 

23 

44 

1,911 

2,0.58 

1,809 

34 

55 

57 

3,871 

3,418 

3,624 

42 

35 

128 

2,365 

2,429 

2,534 

35 

39 

113 

2,043 

2,120 

2,063 

20 

17 

16 

2,1.34 

2,042 

1,979 

30 

18 

23 

2,8,59 

2,, 572 

3,079 

25 

34 

15 

1,597 

1,475 

1,540 

66 

52 

9 

5,566 

5,326 

5,820 

121 

151 

164 

5,6,59 

5,. 592 

5,497 

28 

51 

30 

3.314 

3.515 

2,2.53 

58 

39 

35 

2,072 

2,073 

1.816 

185 

141 

140 

6,924 

7,058 

6,296 
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TABLE  D-4.— UNFILLED  VACANCIES  AND  LIVE  APPLICATIONS  AT  MARCH  31,  1955 

(Soubce;  U.I.C.  757) 


Office 


Quebec — Concluded 

Val  d’Or . 

Valleyfield . 

Victoria  ville . 

Ontario . 

Arnprior . 

Barrie . 

Belleville . 

Bracebridge . 

Brampton . 

Brantford . 

Brock  ville . 

Carleton  Place. . . . 

Chatham . 

Cobourg . 

Collingwood . 

Cornwall . 

Fort  Erie . 

Fort  Frances . 

Fort  William . 

Galt . 

Gananoque . 

Goderich . 

Guelph . 

Hamilton . 

Hawkesbury . 

Ingersoll . 

KapLLskasing . 

Kenora . 

Kingston . 

Kirkland  Lake .  . . 

Kitchener . 

Leamington . 

Lindsay . 

Listowel . 

London . 

Midland . 

Napanee . 

New  Toronto . 

Niagara  Falls . 

North  Bay . 

Oakville . 

Orillia . 

Oshawa . 

Ottawa . 

Owen  Sound . 

Parry  Sound . 

Pembroke . 

Perth . 

Peterborough . 

Picton . 

Port  Arthur . 

Port  Colborne. . . . 

Prescott . 

Renfrew . 

St.  Catharines _ 

St.  Thomas . 

Sarnia . 

Sault  Ste.  Marie. . 

Simcoe . 

Sioux  Lookout. . . . 

Smiths  Falls . 

Stratford . 

Sturgeon  Falls. . . . 

Sudbury . 

Timmins . 

Toronto . 

Trenton . 

Walkerton . 

Wallaceburg . 

Welland . 

Weston . 

Windsor . 

Woodstock . 

Manitoba . 

Brandon . 

Dauphin . 

Flin  Flon . 

Portage  la  Prairie 

The  Pas . 

Winnipeg . 


Unfilled  Vacancies(^) 

(') 

Previous 

Previous 

Month 

Year 

March  31, 

March  3, 

April  1, 

1955 

1955 

1954 

88 

99 

24 

28 

52 

47 

48 

43 

30 

8,261 

7,079 

7,698 

10 

9 

13 

91 

54 

117 

31 

18 

36 

180 

31 

204 

58 

20 

48 

45 

41 

87 

15 

21 

50 

1 

67 

52 

41 

8 

9 

10 

16 

23 

20 

59 

54 

78 

5 

4 

6 

12 

6 

15 

149 

107 

72 

49 

55 

60 

10 

26 

8 

68 

26 

48 

58 

62 

94 

549 

399 

361 

10 

14 

34 

17 

10 

29 

23 

14 

23 

21 

17 

14 

110 

130 

201 

19 

18 

12 

51 

69 

126 

4 

3 

21 

268 

41 

41 

21 

14 

28 

451 

340 

500 

15 

6 

9 

4 

19 

8 

103 

65 

127 

55 

46 

48 

48 

30 

47 

109 

464 

87 

26 

16 

25 

71 

89 

99 

898 

916 

838 

38 

37 

58 

.  16 

2 

1 

106 

83 

75 

34 

40 

26 

43 

24 

148 

3 

6 

5 

125 

146 

64 

10 

8 

16 

10 

8 

17 

14 

5 

6 

86 

98 

99 

34 

36 

53 

59 

56 

47 

92 

73 

75 

25 

26 

55 

6 

4 

6 

15 

9 

11 

30 

32 

48 

0 

354 

332 

54 

31 

39 

60 

2,682 

2,274 

2,7.59 

30 

18 

37 

45 

41 

30 

7 

4 

3 

15 

13 

8 

326 

142 

82 

176 

152 

142 

45 

30 

26 

1,.3.58 

1,306 

1,811 

165 

147 

273 

12 

11 

24 

21 

15 

31 

48 

25 

69 

12 

4 

15 

1,100 

1,004 

1,399 

Live  Applications 


P) 

March  31, 
1955 


2,543 

2,277 

2,321 

181,789 

494 
1,689 
1,922 
1,662 
780 
2,847 
662 
417 
2,757 
716 
943 
3,084 
709 
790 
3,400 
1,249 
360 
658 
1,772 
12,676 
1,243 
634 
1 ,  .538 
1,133 
1,475 
1,463 

2.884 
815 

1,117 

539 

4,528 

1,469 

875 

3,157 

2,891 

2.281 

621 

1.055 

3,247 

5.885 
2,. 359 

648 
2,173 
737 
3.582 
624 
5,800 
9.S4 
1,034 
871 
3,777 
1,160 
2,825 
3,038 
1,139 
352 
466 
1,035 
1,675 
5,082 
4,046 
45,274 
1,098 
784 
652 
2,498 
1 , 785 
7,086 
768 

39,208 

2,539 

1,534 

266 

1,296 

197 

23,374 


Previous 
Month 
March  3, 
19,55 


1,940 

2,157 

2,331 

188,749 
524 
1,835 
1,966 
1,595 
814 
2,831 
706 
373 
2,727 
759 
1,058 
3,128 
782 
734 
3,242 
1 , 483 
394 
697 
2,374 
14,063 
1,225 
676 
1,126 
856 
1,646 
1,391 
3,242 
940 
1 , 087 
551 
5,495 
1,642 
954 
3,342 
3,099 
2,0.80 
62.5 
1.262 
3,443 

5.963 
2,316 

734 

1,957 

748 

3,693 

697 

4,916 

1.057 

985 

845 

4,099 

1.089 

2.964 
3,182 
1,381 

280 

542 

1,117 

1.534 

4,988 

2,254 

47,573 

1,163 

935 

779 

2,684 

1,971 

8,673 

863 

29,-378 
2,. 508 
1,568 
243 
1,311 
194 
23.5.54 


Previous 
Year 
April  1, 
1954 


2,695 

2,382 

2,583 

164,045 

469 

1,521 

1,766 

1.459 
617 

2,710 

441 

739 

2,445 

564 

822 

3,174 

656 

581 

3,520 

1.460 
310 
558 

1,697 
12,775 
951 
905 
1,743 
734 
1,657 
1,490 
2,613 
910 
919 
498 
4,258 
1,273 
760 
1,921 
2,092 
2,439 
635 
1.048 
3,6.32 
4,964 
2,120 
633 
2,058 
660 
2,796 
553 
5,801 
833 
840 
878 
3,823 
1,042 
2,414 
4,087 
1 , 342 
366 
491 
1,116 
1,654 
5,540 
2,793 
34,543 
1,110 
774 
789 
3.155 
1 , 320 
6,49.3 
895 

24,133 

2.014 

1.153 

257 

1,106 

123 

19,4.80 
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TABLE  D-4.— UNFILLED  VACANCIES  AND  LIVE  APPLICATIONS  AT  MARCH  31,  1955 

(Source;  U.I.C.  757) 


Office 


Saskatchewan . 

Estevan . 

Moose  Jaw . 

North  Battleford . 

Prince  Albert . 

Regina . 

vSaskatoon . 

Swift  Current . 

Weyburn . 

Yorkton . 

Alberta  . 

Blairmore . 

Calgary . 

Drumheller . 

Edmonton . 

Edson . 

Lethbridge . 

Medicine  Hat . 

Red  Deer . 

Yellowknife . 

British  Columbia . 

Chilliwack . . .  , 

Courtenay . 

Cranbrook . 

Dawson  Creek . 

Duncan . 

Kamloops . 

Kelowna . 

Mission  City . 

Nanaimo . 

Nelson . 

New  Westminster . 

Penticton . 

Port  Alberni . 

Prince  George . 

Prince  Rupert . 

Princeton . 

Trail . 

Vancouver . 

Vernon . . 

Victoria . 

Whitehorse . 

Canada  . 

Males . 

Females . 


Unfilled  Vacancies(2) 

Live  Applications 

0) 

March  31, 
1955 

Previous 
Month 
March  3, 
1955 

Previous 
Year 
April  1, 
1954 

(‘) 

March  31, 
1955 

Previous 
Month 
March  3, 
1955 

Previous 
Year 
April  1, 
1954 

9')0 

58S 

1,867 

20,944 

21,, 574 

14,6.59 

42 

21 

43 

394 

392 

365 

ua 

S4 

190 

1,881 

1,931 

1,529 

51 

2fi 

58 

1 , 878 

1,864 

1.279 

25 

13 

57 

2,, 5.32 

2,452 

1,776 

291 

171 

786 

5,0.35 

5,386 

2,956 

214 

154 

372 

4,824 

4,915 

3,398 

58 

38 

130 

1,122 

1,226 

949 

TO 

45 

93 

512 

538 

394 

59 

37 

138 

2,766 

2,870 

2,013 

2,121 

1,«76 

2,662 

32,. 5, 39 

32,240 

26,610 

7 

11 

7 

542 

523 

531 

819 

640 

1.125 

8,512 

8,878 

7,963 

9 

9 

12 

786 

600 

668 

860 

769 

930 

15,580 

15,185 

11,797 

67 

50 

64 

392 

386 

401 

205 

64 

309 

3,569 

3,553 

3,005 

92 

63 

74 

1,554 

1 . 598 

1,099 

55 

65 

V  V 

1,559 

1,460 

1,071 

17 

5 

64 

65 

66 

75 

2,048 

1,632 

2,3,39 

55,855 

62,388 

56,604 

36 

25 

102 

1,844 

2,088 

1,650 

33 

19 

44 

1,204 

1 , 633 

1,341 

11 

8 

R 

1,120 

982 

1,317 

31 

27 

8 

530 

503 

465 

13 

38 

33 

907 

1,185 

602 

iO 

58 

53 

1,066 

1,100 

1 , 049 

16 

IS 

15 

1,254 

1,291 

1 . 355 

71 

14 

70 

1,447 

1,593 

1,292 

23 

13 

43 

1,708 

2,056 

1,563 

17 

21 

11 

1 , 493 

1,557 

1,816 

138 

121 

129 

5,856 

6,950 

6,100 

7 

S 

8 

1,514 

1 , 820 

1,376 

19 

7 

94 

435 

756 

369 

87 

113 

42 

1 , 052 

1,091 

1 , 993 

20 

40 

33 

1,219 

1,500 

1,162 

2 

1 

395 

366 

371 

IS 

20 

12 

1,108 

1,175 

1.617 

1,102 

865 

1,051 

25,894 

28,634 

25,370 

20 

17 

26 

1,791 

1,893 

1 , 843 

200 

188 

235 

3,466 

3,8,55 

3,468 

79 

30 

341 

562 

554 

485 

22,117 

IS,  6(i:{ 

2.3,727 

620,044 

628,586 

568,0,53 

10.611 

9, 154 

1 1.434 

505,472 

510. .551 

466,120 

1 1 , 506 

9,509 

12,293 

114,572 

118,035 

101,933 

^  Preliminary  subject  to  revision. 

2  Current  vacancies  only.  Deferred  vacancies  are  excluded. 


TABLE  D-5.~PLACEMENTS  EFFECTED  BY  EMPLOA31ENT  OFFICES 


(Source:  Form  U.I.C.  751) 
1950—1955 


Year 

Total 

Male 

Female 

Atlantic 

Region 

Quebec 

Region 

Ontario 

Region 

Prairie 

Region 

Pacific 

Region 

1950  . 

790,802 

559.882 

230,920 

56,732 

151,438 

321,354 

179,732 

196,754 

207,569 

201,670 

175,199 

30,081 

26,058 

81,546 

96,111 

115,870 

112,271 

131,685 

18,359 

17,525 

1951 . 

918,238 

6.55,933 

262,305 

68,895 

223,979 

332,499 

1952 . 

980,507 

677,777 

302,730 

84,640 

251,744 

320,684 

1953  . 

993,406 

661,167 

332,239 

76,913 

259,874 

342,678 

277,417 

50,919 

49,203 

1954  . 

861,588 

545,452 

316,136 

67,893 

209,394 

1954  (3  Months)  . 

158,366 

95,485 

62,881 

14,219 

44,788 

35,361 

1955  (3  Months) . 

139,721 

84,187 

55,534 

11,574 

57857—7 
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TABLE  D-e.— A'ACANCIES'  AND  PLACEMENTS  OF  NATIONAL  EMPLOYMENT  OFFICES  JANUARY  3  TO  MARCH  31,  1955 

(Source:  U.I.C.  751) 
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E — Unemployment  Insurance 

TABLE  E-l.-PERSONS  RECEIVING  REGULAR  BENEFIT,  NUMBER  OF  DAYS  BENEFIT 

PAID,  AND  AMOUNT  PAID 


Soubce:  Report  on  Operation  of  the  Unemployment  Insurance  Act,  D.B.S. 


Estimated 
Average 
Per  Week 
Receiving 
Benefit*  (in 
thousands) 

Month  of  March,  1955 

Province 

Number 

Commenc¬ 

ing 

Benefit 

Days  Benefit 
Paid  (Disability 
Days  in 
Brackets) 

Amount 

of 

Benefit 

Paid 

15-2 

4,464 

429,933 

(876) 

$ 

1,489,372 

.3-2 

839 

71,076 

(405) 

214,885 

17-6 

6,406 

465,932 

(5,. 334) 

1,503,406 

17-9 

5,998 

447,963 

(3,446) 

1,442,430 

123-6 

60,605 

3,773,643 

(42,783) 

11,959,931 

113-6 

46,285 

3, 083,. 357 

(38,566) 

9,808,929 

17-3 

5,881 

491,320 

(6,720) 

1,524,868 

12-5 

3,827 

365, 198 

(3,012) 

1,164,767 

21-6 

8,885 

560.821 

(6,183) 

1,828,258 

34-5 

11,748 

932,527 

(11,579) 

3,018,031 

377-0 

154,738 

10,621,770 

(118,903) 

33,9.52,877 

394-6 

159,917 

152,611 

8,939,2,52 

(99,338) 

(100,443) 

28,576,170 

348-6 

10,127,126 

32, 160,928 

t  Week  containing  last  day  of  the  month. 

•  As  a  result  of  postal  claimants,  who  form  one-fifth  to  one-third  of  all  claimants,  being  put  on  a  bi-weekly  basis,  the  pattern 
of  weekly  and  bi-weekly  payments  has  become  irregular.  To  provide  an  estimate  of  the  number  of  beneficiaries  under  the 
changed  S3^tem,  it  was  decided  to  get  the  average  weekly  number  for  the  month. 

TABLE  E-2.  — ORDINARY  AND  SUPPLEMENTARY  BENEFIT  CLAIMANTS  ON  THE 
LIVE  UNEMPLOYMENT  REGISTER  AT  MARCH  31,  1955,  BY  DURATION  ON  THE 
REGISTER,  SEX  AND  PROVINCE,  AND  SHOWING  NUMBER  OF  DISABILITY  CASES 

*INCLUDED  IN  TOTAL 


Souhce:  Report  on  Operation  of  the  Unemployment  Insurance  Act,  D.B.S. 


Province  and  Sex 

Days  Continuously  on 

the  Register 

March  31, 
1954 

Total 

Total 

6  and 
loss 

7-12 

13-24 

25-48 

49-72 

73  and 
over 

Newfoundland . 

19,056 

(25) 

1,720 

1,038 

1,346 

3,743 

4,863 

6,346 

19,374 

(38) 

Male . 

18,531 

(25) 

1,657 

998 

1,302 

3, 634 

4,752 

6,188 

18,904 

(30) 

Female . 

525 

(-) 

63 

40 

44 

109 

111 

158 

470 

(8) 

Prince  Edward  Island . 

3,690 

(ID 

192 

1,54 

225 

621 

967 

1,531 

3,466 

(33) 

Male . 

3,204 

(8) 

156 

1.32 

209 

523 

849 

1,335 

3,014 

(25) 

Female . 

486 

(3) 

36 

22 

16 

98 

118 

196 

452 

(8) 

Nova  Scotia . 

23,835 

(184) 

2,570 

1,468 

2,142 

4,285 

5,228 

8,142 

23,722 

(195) 

Male . 

21,014 

(158) 

2,273 

1 , 2,83 

1,880 

3i693 

4,661 

7,224 

21,061 

(167) 

Female . 

2,821 

(26) 

297 

185 

262 

592 

507 

918 

2,661 

(28) 

New  Brunswick . 

28,949 

(149) 

2,864 

2,205 

2,859 

5,654 

6,097 

9,270 

27,983 

(122) 

Male . 

25,459 

(118) 

2,549 

2,037 

2,610 

5,067 

5,358 

7,838 

25,040 

(97) 

Female . 

3,490 

(31) 

316 

168 

249 

587 

739 

1,432 

2,943 

(25) 

Quebec . 

202,143  (1,884) 

25,018 

15,647 

23,780 

41,603 

36,332 

59,763 

184,874  (1,473) 

Male . 

172,753  (1,304) 

21,269 

13,840 

21,056 

36,739 

31 , 190 

48,659 

158.929  (1.016) 

Female . 

29,390 

(560) 

3,749 

1,807 

2,724 

4,864 

5,142 

11,104 

25,945  ■ 

(457) 

Ontario . 

161,0.30(1,551) 

21,902 

10,731 

16,856 

28,247 

28,954 

54,340 

144.245(1.045) 

Male . 

127,238(1,162) 

17,125 

8,603 

13,429 

22,382 

22,957 

42,712 

115,608  ' 

(800) 

Female . 

33,792 

(389) 

4,777 

2,128 

3,427 

5,865 

5,997 

11,598 

28,637 

(245) 

Manitoba . 

26,846 

(301) 

2,792 

1,397 

2,085 

3,993 

5,098 

11,481 

23,455 

(272) 

Male . 

20,790 

(238) 

2,086 

1,042 

1..531 

2,929 

3,948 

9,254 

17,956 

(187) 

Female . 

6,056 

(63) 

706 

3,55 

554 

1,064 

1, 150 

2,227 

6,499 

(85) 

Saskatchewan . 

19,587 

(124) 

1,368 

1,007 

1,620 

3,. 322 

4,493 

7,877 

13,326 

(88) 

Male . 

16,704 

(104) 

1,106 

820 

1,257 

2,769 

3,7.85 

6,967 

11,503 

(76) 

Female . 

2,883 

(20) 

262 

187 

263 

553 

708 

910 

1,823 

02) 

Alberta . 

29,863 

(197) 

3,657 

2,176 

3,088 

5,681 

6,193 

9,068 

23,597 

(152) 

Male . 

25,791 

(165) 

3,165 

1,891 

2,663 

4,910 

5,304 

7,888 

20,621 

(124) 

Female . 

4,072 

(32) 

492 

285 

455 

771 

889 

1,180 

2,976 

'(28) 

British  Columbia . 

48,291 

(418) 

5,618 

2,792 

4,809 

7,362 

8,, 571 

19,139 

47,618 

(339) 

Male . 

37,438 

(341) 

4,338 

2,234 

3,911 

5,577 

6,474 

14,904 

38  382 

r27Sl 

Female . 

10,853 

(77) 

1,280 

558 

898 

1,785 

2,097 

4,235 

9,236 

'(61) 

Canada . 

563,290(4,824) 

67,701 

38,615 

58,710 

104,511 

106,706 

186,957 

511,660  (3  757) 

Male . 

468,922(3,623) 

55,724 

32,880 

49,818 

88,223 

89,278 

152,999 

431  018^9.  8nnS 

Female . 

94,368(1,201) 

11,977 

5,735 

8,892 

16,288 

17,518 

.33  i  958 

80,642  ' 

(957) 

incluZg°rhojlw  atdtem^^^^^^^^^^  ''''  --  -  that  day. 
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TABLE  E-3.-INITIAL  AND  RENEWAL  CLAIMS  FOR  BENEFIT  BY  PROVINCES,  MARCH  1955 


SouKCE.  Report  on  Operation  of  the  Unemployment  Insurance  Act,  D.B.S. 


Pro\’ince 

Claims  filed  at  Local 
Offices 

Disposal  of  Claims  (including  claims 
pending  from  previous  months) 

Total 

Initial 

Renewal 

Total 

Disposed 

of 

Entitled 

to 

Benefit 

Not 

Entitled 

to 

Benefit 

Pending 

Newfoundland . . 

Prince  Edward  Island. . . . 

Nova  Scotia. . . . 

New  Brunswick . 

Quebec . 

6,765 

1,198 

10,637 

12,025 

88,512 

74,126 

10,483 

6,796 

13,585 

21,417 

6,042 

1,072 

7,442 

9,756 

66,263 

52,173 

8, 163 
5,600 
10,461 
14,389 

723 

126 

3.195 
2,269 

20,249 

21,953 

2,320 

1.196 
3,124 
7,028 

7,279 

1,287 

10,959 

12,802 

90,435 

75,766 

10,394 

7,062 

14,168 

22,553 

3,213 

486 

6,832 

6,521 

56,740 

50,339 

5,711 

3,500 

8,927 

14,148 

4,066 

801 

4,127 

6,281 

33,695 

25,427 

4,683 

3,582 

5,241 

8,405 

2,245 

133 

1,868 

2,324 

20,400 

15,569 

1,581 

1,338 

2,924 

3,238 

Ontario . 

Manitoba . 

Saskatchewan . 

Alberta . 

British  Columbia . 

Total  Canada,  March  1955.  .  . 

Total  Canada,  Februarv  1955 

Total  Canada.  March  1954  . . 

243,544* 
236, 847 
248,421 

lSl,361t 

178,242t 

181,147 

62,183 

58,605 

67,274 

252,705t 

260,159 

250,206 

156,417 

161,610 

162,242 

96,288 

98,549 

87,960 

51,620 

60,781 

61,108 

are  ilJludelf here’  Tn numbered  34,021.  f  Initial  claims  considered  for  supplementary  benefit.  Table  E-5, 

?■  *  34,880  revised  clai^  were  disposed  of.  Of  these,  3,240  were  special  requests  not  granted, 

and  1,431  were  appeals  by  claimants.  There  were  4,143  revised  claims  pending  at  the  end  of  the  month. 


TABLE  E-4.— ESTOIATES  OF  THE  INSURED  POPULATION  UNDER  THE  UNEMPLOYMENT 

INSURANCE  ACT 


Sotjbce:  Report  on  Operation  of  the  Unemployment  Insurance  Act,  D.B.S. 


Beginning  of  Month  of: 

Total 

Employed 

Claimants* 

1954 — Februarv . 

March . 

3,342,000 
s  .“^i?  nnn 

Anril . 

May . 

3,161,000 
p.  1  nnn 

June . 

July . 

.9’  isn’nnn 

August . 

3490^000 

3,206,000 

3,219,000 

3.216,000 

3,275.000 

3,356,000 

3,372,000 

September . . 

October . 

November . 

December . 

3,000,500 

2,924,200 

2,828,600 

1955 — Januarv . 

February . 

*  Ordinary  claimants  on  the  live  unemployment  register  on  last  working  day  of  preceding  month, 
t  Includes  supplementary  benefit  claimants. 


TABLE  E-5.— CLAIMS  FOR  SUPPLEMENTARY  BENEFIT,  MARCH,  1955 

Source;  Report  on  Operation  of  the  Unemployment  Insurance  Act,  D.B.S. 


Initial  Claims  Only 

Persons 

Days  Benefit 

Paid  (Disability 
Days  in  Bracket-s) 

Amount  of 
Benefit 
Paid 

Province 

Claims 

Con.sidered 

Entitled 

to 

Benefit 

Not 

Entitled 
to  Benefit 

Com¬ 

mencing 

Benefit 

Newfoundland . 

3,846 

3,082 

764 

2,900 

124,089 

(136) 

S 

409,100 

Prince  Edward  Island . 

751 

667 

84 

692 

.33,870 

(93) 

92,352 

Nova  Scotia . 

3,651 

3,040 

611 

2,855 

182,185 

(879) 

562,930 

New  Brunswick . 

5,785 

4,612 

1,173 

4,285 

224,8.50 

(742) 

660,843 

Quebec . 

29,420 

23,276 

6, 144 

24,544 

1,272,771 

(7,754) 

3,750,636 

Ontario . 

21,764 

17,681 

4,083 

17,722 

1,092,767 

(8,384) 

3,269,955 

Manitoba . 

4,198 

3,639 

559 

3,645 

218,969 

(1,947) 

650,090 

Saskatchewan . 

3,242 

2,743 

499 

2,733 

141,727 

(570) 

432,727 

Alberta . 

4,494 

3,6)4 

880 

3,515 

176,592 

(1,513) 

552,361 

British  Columbia . 

7,124 

5,848 

1,276 

4,998 

360,251 

(2,796) 

1,103,140 

Total,  March,  1955 . 

84,275* 

68,202 

16,073 

67,889t 

3,828,071 

(24,814) 

11,484,134 

Total,  March,  1954 . 

75,706* 

59,804 

15,902 

58,723t 

2,332,973 

(11,315) 

5,027,914 

*  There  were,  in  addition,  3,587  renewal  claims  in  March,  1955  and  2,362  in  March,  1954. 
t  Includes  3,927  renewal  claims  in  March,  1955  and  2,333  in  March,  1954. 
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Stamps  85,467,852.31  Meter  $1,422,335.50  Bulk  $5,514,450.39  D.V.A.  $  Total  $12,404,638.20 


F — Prices 


TABLE  F-l.— TOTAL  AND  MAIN  COMPONENTS  OF  THE  CONSUMER  PRICE  INDEX 

(1949  =  100) 


Calculated  by  the  Dominion  Bureau  of  Statistics 


— • 

Total 

Food 

Shelter 

Clothing 

Household 

Operation 

Other 
Commod¬ 
ities  and 
Services 

1949 — Year . 

100-0 

100-0 

100-0 

100-0 

100-0 

100-0 

1950 — Year . 

102-9 

102-6 

106-2 

99-7 

102-4 

103-1 

1951 — Year . 

113-7 

117-0 

114-4 

109-8 

113-1 

111-5 

1952 — Year . 

116-5 

116-8 

120-2 

111-8 

116-2 

116-0 

1953 — December . 

Year . 

115-8 

112-1  ■ 

125-2 

110-2 

117-4 

116-3 

115-5 

112-6 

123-6 

110-1 

117-0 

115-8 

1954 — January . 

115-7 

111-6 

125-4 

110-1 

117-5 

116-4 

February . 

115-7 

111-7 

125-4 

110-0 

117-5 

116-5 

March . 

115-5 

110-7 

125-6 

109-8 

117-6 

116-6 

April . 

115-6 

110-4 

125-6 

109-9 

118-1 

117-2 

May . 

115-5 

110-2 

125-8 

109-9 

117-3 

117-5 

June . 

116-1 

112-0 

126-4 

109-7 

117-1 

117-5 

July . 

116-2 

112-1 

126-6 

109-6 

117-2 

117-6 

August . 

117-0 

114-4 

127-0 

109-6 

117-2 

117-7 

September . 

116-8 

113-8 

127-2 

109-5 

117-2 

117-6 

October . 

116-8 

113-8 

127-4 

108-4 

117-3 

117-9 

November . 

116-8 

113-4 

127-9 

108-2 

117-2 

118-2 

December . 

116-6 

112-6 

128-2 

108-1 

117-1 

118-2 

1955 — January . 

116-4 

112-1 

128-4 

108-1 

117-1 

118-2 

February . 

116-3 

111-5 

128-5 

108-1 

117-1 

118-3 

March . 

116-0 

110-7 

128-6 

108-0 

117-0 

118-3 

April . 

116-1 

111-0 

128-7 

107-9 

116-9 

118-2 

May . 

116-4 

112-3 

128-8 

107-9 

116-4 

118-3 

TABLE  F-3.— CONSUMER  PRICE  INDEXES  FOR  REGIONAL  CITIES  OF  CANADA 

AT  THE  BEGINNING  OF  APRIL,  1955 


(1949  =  100) 

Source:  Dominion  Bureau  of  Statistics 


— 

Total 

Food 

Shelter 

Clothing 

House¬ 

hold 

Operation 

Other 

Com¬ 

modities 

and 

Services 

April  1st, 
1954 

March  1st, 
1955 

April  1st, 
1955 

(1)  St.  John’s,  Nfld . 

102-0 

102-9 

103-5 

102-1 

108-0 

101-2 

100-5 

106-3 

Halifax . 

113-8 

114-5 

114-6 

106-5 

123-5 

114-6 

118-9 

118-8 

Saint  John . 

115-9 

117-6 

117-6 

112-2 

125-1 

116-2 

116-3 

124-0 

Montreal . 

116-3 

116-7 

116-7 

114-0 

134-6 

107-2 

115-9 

116-9 

Ottawa . 

115-5 

116-8 

116-9 

110-7 

1,32-3 

111-1 

116-5 

119-8 

Toronto . 

117-7 

118-2 

118-4 

109-6 

145-8 

109-9 

115-0 

119-4 

Winnipeg . 

114-9 

115-2 

115-3 

110-1 

126-0 

112-6 

113-5 

118-0 

Saskatoon — Regina . 

113-6 

113-7 

113-9 

109-6 

116-0 

114-9 

117-9 

113-2 

Edmonton — Calgary . 

114-3 

114-2 

114-2 

108-4 

121-1 

112-6 

115-8 

118-3 

Vancouver . 

116-9 

117-9 

117-2 

109-4 

126-1 

112-5 

125-8 

120-6 

N.B. — Indexes  above  measure  percentage  changes  in  prices  over  time  in  each  city,  and  should  not  be  used  to  compare 
actual  levels  of  prices  as  between  cities. 

(1)  St.  John's  Index  on  the  base — June  1951  =  100. 
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G— Strikes  and  Lockouts 

TABLE  G-l.— STRIKES  AND  LOCKOUTS  IN  CANADA,  JANUARY-APRIL  1954,  1955t 


Date 

Number  of  Strikes 
and  Lockouts 

Number  of  Workers 
Involved 

Time 

Loss 

Com¬ 

mencing 

During 

Month 

In 

Existence 

Com¬ 

mencing 

During 

Month 

In 

Existence 

In 

Man¬ 

working 

Days 

Per  Cent  of 
Estimated 
Working 
Time 

1955* 

January . 

16i 

16 

11,1061 

11,106 

218,145 

0-26 

February . 

4 

11 

90 

2,587 

20,055 

0-02 

March . 

7 

11 

1,778 

1,956 

13,971 

0-02 

April . 

16 

22 

1,821 

2,683 

25,912 

0-03 

Cumulative  totals . 

43 

14,795 

278,083 

0-08 

1954 

January . 

261 

26 

10,6441 

10,644 

157,074 

0-19 

February . 

8 

20 

779 

4,686 

52,250 

0-06 

March . 

12 

18 

1,184 

1,799 

14,625 

0-02 

April . 

24 

34 

1,651 

2,297 

25,081 

0-03 

Cumulative  totals . 

70 

14,258 

249,030 

0-07 

*  Preliminary  figures. 

J  Strikes  unconcluded  at  the  end  of  the  previous  year  are  included  in  these  totals, 
t  The  record  of  the  Department  includes  lockouts  as  well  as  strikes  but  a  lockout,  or  an  industrial 
condition  which  is  undoubtedly  a  lockout,  is  not  often  encountered.  In  the  statistical  table,  therefore, 
strikes  and  lockouts  are  recorded  together.  A  strike  or  lookout  included  as  such  in  the  records  of  the 
Department  is  a  cessation  of  work  involving  six  or  more  employees  and  lasting  at  least  one  working 
day.  Strikes  of  less  than  one  day’s  duration  and  strikes  involving  less  than  six  employees  are  not 
included  in  the  published  record  unless  ten  days  or  more  time  loss  is  caused  but  a  separate  record  of 
such  strikes  is  maintained  in  the  Department  and  these  figures  are  given  in  the  annual  review.  The 
records  include  all  strikes  and  lockouts  which  come  to  the  knowledge  of  the  Department  and  the 
methods  taken  to  obtain  information  preclude  the  probability  of  omissions  of  strikes  of  importance. 
Information  as  to  a  strike  involving  a  small  number  of  employees  or  for  a  short  period  of  time  is 
frequently  not  received  until  some  time  after  its  commencement. 
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TABLE  G-2.— STRIKES  AND  LOCKOUTS,  CANADA,  APRIL  1955  (  ) 


Industry, 

Occupation, 

Locality 

Number  Involved 

Time 

Estab¬ 

lish¬ 

ments 

Workers 

Loss  111 
Man¬ 
working 
Days 

Date 

Began 

Particulars  (2) 

Stri 

Manuf.actuhing — 

Textiles,  Clothing,  etc. — 

kes  and  L 

Bckouts  in 

(') 

Progress 

Prior  to  A] 

prU  1955 

Knitted  goods  factory 
workers, 

St.  Hyacinthe, 
Que. 

Metal  Products — 

1 

417 

8,300 

Mar.  14 

For  a  new  agreement  providing 
for  increased  wages,  fol¬ 

lowing  reference  to  concili¬ 
ation  board;  unconcluded. 

Auto  parts  foundry 
workers, 

Sarnia,  Ont. 

Shipbuilding — 

1 

300 

7,500 

Mar.  23 

For  a  new  agreement  providing 
for  increased  wages,  reduced 
hours  from  48  to  40  per  week 
with  same  take-home  pay 
and  fringe  benefits;  uncon¬ 
cluded. 

Electricians, 

North  Vancouver, 

B.C. 

Construction — 

Buildings  and  Structures — 

1 

94 

1,880 

Jan.  13 

For  a  greater  increase  in  wages 
than  recommended  bj'  con¬ 
ciliation  board  and  double 
time  for  all  overtime  in  new 
agreement  under  negoti¬ 
ations;  unconcluded. 

Steel  erectors, 

Toronto,  Ont. 

1 

12 

120 

Feb.  18 

For  closed  shop  union  agree¬ 
ment;  concluded  April  15; 
negotiations;  compromise. 

Metal  frame  erectors, 
Windsor,  Ont. 

Transportation  and  Pub¬ 
lic  Utilities — 
Miscellaneous — 

1 

27 

540 

Mar.  7 

Jurisdictional  dispute  over 
erection  of  frame-work  for 
conveyor  belt;  unconcluded. 

Radio  station 
employees, 

Quebec,  Que. 

1 

12 

300 

Feb.  23 

For  a  union  agreement  pro¬ 
viding  for  increased  wages, 
union  shop  and  seniority, 
following  reference  to  arbi¬ 
tration  board;  unconcluded. 

Strikes  and  Lockouts  Commencing  During  April  1955 


Mining — 

Copper  miners 
Lake  Cowichan,  B.C. 


Coal  miners,  loaders, 
New  Waterford,  N.S. 


Manufacturing — 
Textiles,  Clothing,  etc. — 
Cotton  factory 
workers, 

Hamilton,  Ont. 


Printing  and  Publishing — 
Bookbinders, 

Oshawa,  Ont. 


1 

19 

210 

Apr.  1 

e) 

1 

29 

40 

Apr.  13 

0) 

1 

30 

240 

Apr.  20 

1 

13 

78 

Apr.  14 

Protesting  dismissal  of  a 
worker;  concluded  April  18; 
negotiations;  in  favour  of 
workers. 


Protest  against  flying  dust 
raised  by  forced  air  currents; 
concluded  April  15;  return  of 
workers;  indefinite. 


Protest  against  interpretation 
of  work-load  clau.se  in  agree¬ 
ment;  concluded  April  29; 
negotiations;  compromise. 


For  a  new  agreement  providing 
for  increased  wages  to 
prevailing  rates;  concluded 
April  21;  return  of  workers 
pending  settlement;  indefi¬ 
nite. 


TABLE  G-3.-STR1KES  AND  LOCKOUTS,  CANADA,  APRIL  1955  (  ) 


Industry, 

Occupation, 

Number 

Involved 

Time 
Loss  in 
Man- 

Date 

Began 

Estab- 

Workers 

Particulars  (2) 

Locality 

lish- 

working 

ments 

Days 

Strikes  and  Lockouts  Commencing  During  April  1955— Continued 


Printing  pressmen, 
London,  Ont. 


Newspaper  printing 
plant  workers, 
Montreal,  Que. 


Miscellaneous  Wood 
Products — 
Furniture  factory 
workers, 

Napanee,  Ont. 


Metal  Products — 

Wire  products  factory 
workers, 

Watford,  Ont. 


Electrical  apparatus 
pattern  makers, 
Hamilton,  Ont. 


Construction — 

Buildings  and  Structures- 
Carpenters, 

Hamilton,  Ont. 


Transportation  and  Pub¬ 
lic  Utilities — 

Water  Transport — • 

Barge  seamen, 

Quebec,  Que. 


M  iscellaneous — 

Grain  elevator 
■workers. 

Fort  William  and 
Port  Arthur,  Ont. 


1 

10 

90 

Apr.  18 

1 

62 

480 

Apr.  20 

1 

67 

1,000 

Apr.  6 

1 

88 

1,230 

Apr.  12 

1 

20 

200 

Apr.  18 

1 

10 

50 

Apr.  21 

5 

40 

400 

Apr.  18 

15 

1,226 

3,000 

Apr.  16 

'or  a  union  agreement  pro¬ 
viding  for  increased  wages, 
union  shop,  lower  ratio  of 
apprentices  to  journeymen 
and  fringe  benefits,  following 
reference  to  conciliation 
board;  concluded  by  April 
29;  replacement,  strikers  re¬ 
signed  to  accept  employ¬ 
ment  elsewhere;  indefinite. 


than  recommended  by  arbi¬ 
tration  board;  unconcluded. 


for  increased  wages,  reduced 
hours  from  45  to  40  per  week 
with  same  take-home  pay 
and  fringe  benefits,  following 
reference  to  conciliation 
board;  concluded  by  April 
27;  return  of  workers;  in 
favour  of  employer. 


For  implementation  of  award 
of  conciliation  board  for 
increased  wages,  check-off 
and  two  weeks’  vacations 
with  pay  after  five  years  in 
new  agreement  under  negoti¬ 
ations;  unconcluded. 


For  a  new  agreement  pro¬ 
viding  for  increased  wages 
and  seniority,  following 
reference  to  conciliation 
board;  unconcluded. 


Jurisdictional  dispute  as  to 
whether  carpenters  or  lathers 
should  install  acoustic  and 
metal  lath;  concluded  April 
27;  return  of  workers;  in 
favour  of  employer. 


For  a  union  agreement  pro¬ 
viding  for  increased  wages 
retroactive  to  June  24,  1954, 
following  reference  to  con¬ 
ciliation  board;  unconcluded. 


For  a  new  agreement  pro¬ 
viding  for  increased  wages, 
following  reference  to  con¬ 
ciliation  board;  concluded 
April  20;  mediation;  com¬ 
promise. 
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TABLE  G-2.— STRIKES  AND  LOCKOUTS,  CANADA,  APRIL  1955  (i) 


Industry, 

Occupation, 

Locality 


Number  Involved 


Estab¬ 

lish¬ 

ments 


Workers 


Time 

Loss  in 

Date 

working 

Began 

Days 

Particulars  (2) 


Strikes  and  Lockouts  Commencing  During  April  1955— Concluded 


Grain  elevator  workers, 
Montreal,  Que. 

4 

96 

96 

Apr.  28 

Trade — 

Furniture  store  clerks, 
Quebec,  Que. 

1 

34 

34 

Apr.  1 

Department  store 
clerks, 

Quebec,  Que. 

1 

30 

30 

Apr.  1 

Brewerywarehousemen 
and  truck  drivers, 
Hamilton,  Ont. 

1 

47 

94 

Apr.  6 

Protesting  suspension  of  16 
workers  for  failure  to  report 
for  night  duty  April  27; 
concluded  April  28;  return  of 
workers;  in  favour  of  em¬ 
ployers. 


For  a  union  agreement  pro¬ 
viding  for  maintenance-of- 
membership  clause,  following 
reference  to  arbitration 
board;  concluded  April  1; 
negotiations;  in  favour  of 
workers. 

For  a  union  agreement  pro¬ 
viding  for  manitenance-of- 
membership  clause,  following 
reference  to  arbitration 
board;  concluded  April  1; 
negotiations;  in  favour  of 
workers. 

Protesting  employment  of  cas¬ 
ual  non-union  help  during 
peak  period;  concluded  April 
7;  return  of  workers  pending 
grievance  procedure;  indefi¬ 
nite. 


C)  Preliminary  data  based  where  possible  on  reports  from  parties  concerned,  in  some  cases  incom¬ 
plete;  subject  to  revision  for  the  annual  review. 

(2)  In  this  table  the  date  of  commencement  is  that  on  which  time  loss  first  occurred  and  the  date 
of  conclusion  is  the  last  day  on  which  time  was  lost  to  an  appreciable  extent. 

(2)  252  indirectly  affected;  (‘‘)  11  indirectly  affected;  (s)  173  indirectly  affected. 
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SPECIAL  BULK 

SUBSCRIPTION  OFFER 


f 


A  12  MONTHS'  SUBSCRIPTION 


TO  THE 


LABOUR  GAZETTE 


$1.00 


FOR  GROUPS  OF  FIVE  OR  MORE  SUBSCRIBERS 
WHEN  DELIVERED  IN  BULK  TO  ONE  ADDRESS 



This  special  offer  cuts  the  regular  price  of  a  Labour  Gazette  subscription  in 
half.  The  saving  is  made  possible  by  the  reduction  in  mailing  and  handling 
costs  that  results  when  the  magazines  are  despatched  in  bulk.  To  take 
advantage  of  this  offer,  subscribers  must  place  their  order  through  one  person 

and  accept  delivery  at  one  address. 


Send  remittance  by  cheque,  postal  note  or  money  order,  payable  to  the 
Receiver  General  of  Canada,  to  The  Queen’s  Printer,  %  Supervisor  of 

Government  Publications,  Ottawa. 
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